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CLASS  XV. 

REPORT  ON  MIXED  FABRICS,  INCLUDING  SHAWLS,  BUT 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  WORSTED  GOODS. 


Jury. 

Charles  Van  Hoegabrden,  Chairman,  Belgium  ; Merchant,  Member  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Brussels. 

John  R,  LavaNCHY,  Deputy  Chairman,  6 Now  Burlington  Street ; Silk  Mercer. 
W.  Cl.AHBUHN,  Norwich  ; Manufacturer. 

MA-xrME  Gacssen,  France  ; Member  of  the  Central  Jury. 

1)avid  K f.wi\  Glasgow  ; Shawl  Merchant. 

If.  K ING813URY,  United  States  ; Manufacturer. 

John  Morgan,  Grenlaw,  Paisley  ; Manufacturer. 

W II-I.IAM  Prinsep,  Reporter,  30  Gloucester  Gardens. 

Titus  Salt,  J.  P-,  Bradford  ; Manufacturer. 

F HEDEH1CK  Schwann,  Huddersfield  ; Merchant. 

John  li.  Swift,  United  States  ; Merchant. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Turkey. 

Associates. 

F.  Bernoville,  France  ; Spinner  and  Manufacturer.  (Juror  in  Class  XX.) 
Georoe  Hairs,  31  Milk  Street,  City ; Shawl  Manufacturer. 


^ Mixed  Woven  Fabrics,  of  various  Materials,  shot  with  either  Cotton, 

Linen,  Wool,  Silk,  Mohair,  oh  other  Substances. 

The  description  given  in  the  “ Classification  for  the  use  of  Juries  ” of  the  articles 
to  come  under  the  examination  of  this  Class  is  so  very  miscellaneous,  namely, 
“ for  dresses,  damasks,  aprons,  shoe  ami  hoot  cloths,  linings,  cravats,  vestings, 
ponchos,  pantaloon  cloths,  coatings,  tweeils,  quiltings,  plaids,  tabinets,  poplins, 
paramattas,  chalis,  bareges,  cashmeres,  articles  for  furniture,  shawls,”  that  some 
necessity  was  found  for  drawing  a line  more  definitely  between  this  and 
Class  XII.,  where,  under  the  head  of  “Woollen  and  Worsted,"  many  of  the 
above  articles  would  be  better  placed. 

We  lia ve  consequently  confined  our  notice  to  the  following  articles  : — V estings, 
coatings,  tweeds,  linings,  pantaloon  stuffs,  shoe  and  boot  cloths,  cravatings,  plaids, 
tabinets,  poplins,  paramattas,  cashmerets,  cassinets,  chalis,  bar&ges,  cashmeres, 
shawl  cloths,  and  Utrecht  velvets. 

General  Remarks. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a correct  idea  of  the  origin  of  many  of  these  fnhrics. 
Varieties  of  them  have  been  made  in  Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Norfolk, 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THESE  MANUFACTURES.  [Class  XV. 


from  time  immemorial,  and  are  of  equally  ancient  date  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  introduction  of  spun  silk  with  wool  may  lie  dated  from  1685,  when  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought  over  to  Spitalfields  and  to  Norwich 
especially  nearly  30,000  artisans  from  Paris  and  Lyons,  who  established  these 
manufactures  in  England.  We  find  that  the  importations  of  silk  into  Ireland 
in  that  year  were  of  80,000?.  value.  Tabinets  or  poplins  have  been  produced  in 
Ireland  ever  since  1771.  Novelties  are  being  constantly  introduced,  both  in  style 
ami  texture,  ns  well  as  in  new  combinations  of  materials,  and  many  most  valuable 
experiments  of  this  character  have  been  adopted,  particularly  within  the  last 
ten  years.  We  may  notice  two  articles  in  particular,  wliich  have  become 
of  great  importance  to  this  class  of  manufactures,  viz.,  alpaca  and  mohair.  The 
former  is  the  wool  or  hair  of  an  animal  of  the  llama  tribe  from  the  region  of  Peru  ; 
the  latter,  that  of  a goat  peculiar  to  Asia  Minor  : and  some  idea  of  the  rapid 
development  of  such  novelties  may  be  formed  from  the  following  returns  of 
imports,  viz. — Of  alpaca  wool,  from  1836  to  1840,  7,000  bales  per  annum  ; from 
1841  to  184.5,  13,000  kales  per  annum;  from  1846  to  1850,  20,000  bales  per 
annum.  Of  mohair,  in  1841,  5,621  bales  ; in  1850,  12,884  1 Miles. 

We  believe  that  to  England  must  be  accorded  the  chief  credit  of  searching 
for  and  adopting  most  of  the  new  and  important  materials  which  are  every  year 
being  introduced  into  these  manufactures,  tending  naturally  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  trade  : she  also  takes  the  lead  in  the  quantity  of  production.  France, 
ever  ready  to  adopt  and  improve,  produces  very  hugely  the  same  articles,  and  is 
peculiarly  successful  in  the  finer  and  richer  descriptions,  where  delicacy  of  design 
and  colour  is  most  favourably  applied  ; and  had  she  equal  facility  with  England 
in  sending  her  productions  into  foreign  markets,  the  development  of  her  medium 
classes  of  these  goods  would  have  been  more  complete.  Austria  has  made  very 
great  progress  within  the  last  ten  years  in  these  fabrics  ; her  materials  are  excel- 
lent, and  ably  put  together ; and  she  presents  them  at  low  price,  for  a large 
internal  consumption.  Bohemia,  in  particular,  supplies  tissues  of  a quality  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  decided  progress.  Lalxiur  in  these  countries  is  extremely  cheap, 
and  the  artisans  are  intelligent,  and  if  the  progress  now  apparent  continues  with 
increased  energy  for  the  coming  ten  years,  their  productions  may  vie,  particularly 
in  price,  with  those  of  all  Europe  ; but  we  find  no  originality  among  them, 
whether  of  design  or  manufacture.  Prussia  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  have 
givon  valuable  proofs  of  their  powers  of  copring  the  productions  of  France  and 
England.  They  require  but  the  support  of  capital,  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
natural  taste  for  design,  to  become  the  producers  of  the  best  articles  at  low 
prices  ; for  in  many  cases  they  have  the  rawT  material  at  hand,  and  they  are  not 
wanting  in  either  energy  or  ingenuity  to  give  the  fullest  development  to  such 
advantages.  In  Belgium  we  find  proofs  of  a very  active  commerce  in  these 
fabrics,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  for  exportation 
of  middling  and  low-priced  goods.  The  ancient  excellence  of  the  weavers  of  that 
country  has  not,  apparently,  prompted  the  manufacturers  to  keep  the  lead 
in  textile  fabrics,  either  in  character  or  quality.  Their  produce  is  very  extensive, 
both  for  the  home  and  foreign  demand,  and  they  appear  to  prefer  leading  pur- 
chasers to  their  stores  by  cheapness  and  goodness  of  manufacture,  rather  than  by 
the  attraction  of  superior  excellence  or  novelty.  Portugal  has  exhibited  some 
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good  copies  of  French  and  English  fabrics,  which  give  fair  promise  of  excellence. 
kfO  Pt  has  contributed  some  specimens  of  its  early  essays  in  these  fabrics  ; but  as 
they  axe  chiefly  the  produce  of  artisans  of  other  countries,  they  should  only  bo 
noticed  as  evidence  of  her  desire  to  promote  the  industry  of  her  population  in 
working  upon  the  raw  materials  at  her  command. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  manufacture  is,  that  in  most  descriptions  the  hand- 
I'  " >in  alone  is  made  use  of,  giving  employment  to  a vast  number  of  persons, 
we  may  perhaps  say  millions  ; who  are  thus,  by  the  various  occupations  connected 
with  it,  placed  entirely  above  want. 

Particular  Remarks. 

Exhibitors  of  various  articles  are  in  number  as  follows  : — 


From  England  30 

Scotland  - 3 

Ireland  ....  6 

France  - - - - 11 

Zollverein  States  - - 38 

Austria  - ---  16 

Belgium  - - - - 13 

Holland  -*  ' - 1 

Portugal  ....  2 

Switzerland  ...  2 


122 

Among  whom  we  proceed  to  notice  those  who  are  most  worthy  of  remark. 

Schwann,  F.,  Huddersfield  (No.  115,  Class  XV.,  p.  76).  All  his  assortment 
of  embroidered  cashmeres  and  other  descriptions  are  of  perfect  character,  particu- 
larly the  vaJentias.  The  designs  are  rich,  and  in  good  taste  ; and  the  execution 
such  as  to  create  regret  that  the  names  of  the  artisans  are  not  recorded. 

This  contributor  being  a member  of  the  Jury  of  this  Class,  his  goods  are  not 
under  consideration  in  competition  for  the  reward  of  merit. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  department : — 

Atkinson,  R-,  and  Co.,  30  College  Green,  Dublin  (No.  256,  Class  XV.,  p.  79), 
for  poplins  of  excellent  quality,  rich  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  manipulation- 
There  are  some  double  and  triple  corded,  of  admirable  execution.  The  figured 
pieces  are  of  good  design  and  brilliant  effect.  The  specimen  given  of  their 
weaving,  by  the  presence  of  one  of  their  weavers,  who  works  at  an  elegant  loom 
upon  a rich  and  elaborate  design,  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

BOUNOBBOKE,  C.  and  F.,  Norwich  (No.  311,  Class  XV.  p.  80),  for  poplins,  plain 
st  riped,  watered,  of  superior  make,  and  excellent  colours ; the  character  of  their 
manufacture  is  highly  meritorious. 

Bkown  and  Forstek,  5 Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  London  (No.  9,  Class  XV., 
p.  7+),  for  a variety  of  superior  vestings,  of  cotton  warp  and  weft  of  wool,  worked 
by  Jacrpuard,  in  designs  of  excellent  taste ; likewise  stuffs  of  other  descriptions. 
Their  waistcoatmgs  of  plush  vegouia  will  lie  found  remarkable  for  novelty  and 
excellence,  and  as  being  well  adapted  for  a large  consumption. 
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Catteaux  Brothers,  Brussels  (No.  244,  Belgium,  p.  210),  for  pantaloon  stuffs 
of  cotton-wool  and  linen  with  cotton.  They  are  fabrics  of  good  taste  and  exten- 
sive consumption,  and  highly  deserving  of  merit  for  cheapness. 

Ca Tr KA U X - G a u of  I f: , Courtray  (No.  245,  Belgium,  p.  210),  for  fabrics  of  the 
samo  description,  but  chiefly  calculated  for  the  lower  classes.  A Prize  Medal  is 
awarded  for  goodness  of  texture  and  cheapness, 

Cormaldi,  1).,  Vienna  (not  in  the  Catalogue),  presents  specimens  of  vestings  of 
spun  silk  and  wool,  also  in  fine  Saxon  wool,  figured  on  the  J acquard.  There  are  some 
with  comers  embroidered  on  a new  principle.  These  goods  are  of  decided  merit. 

Cuooo,  F.,  163  Rue  de  Charonne,  Paris  (No.  809,  France,  p.  222),  for  vestings, 
distinguished  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  design,  and  for  fineness  of  execu- 
tion, particularly  in  the  cashmere  descriptions,  attention  being  apparently  more 
given  to  quality  than  to  cheapness  of  price  : his  goods  are  of  high  merit 

Day,  John,  and  Son,  Mold  Green,  Huddersfield  (No.  113,  Class  XV.,  p.  76), 
for  a pantaloon  stuff,  warp  of  cotton  with  a weft  of  carded  wool,  crossed  on  one 
side  only,  of  the  character  of  cassinett.  The  surface  of  this  stuff  is  soft  to  the 
touch,  without  having  been  sheared.  This  fabric  is  remarkable  for  excellence  and 
equality  of  tints,  difficult  to  accomplish. 

EcniNGER  Brothers,  Vienna  (No.  304,  Austria,  p.  198),  for  vestings  of  a 
strong  and  useful  character  made  with  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  of  moderate  price, 
wort  h about  4s.  per  yard  ; some  with  combination  of  colours. 

Fassin,  — , jun.,  Rheims  (France),  for  a variety  of  excellent  goods  of  a similar 
description,  destined  for  home  consumption,  and  got  up  with  good  taste,  chiefly 
waistcoatings  of  cotton  warp  shot  with  wool  and  silk,  also  with  combed  wool,  such 
as  cashmere  and  valentias,  figured  with  spun  silk,  of  good  design  and  quality. 
These  examples  are  of  great  merit,  both  in  execution  and  lowness  of  price. 

FtJNKE,  R,  Gladbach  (No.  587,  Prussia,  p.  266),  for  a variety  of  superior  fabrics, 
well  coloured  and  of  excellent  materials,  in  several  combinations  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk,  for  summer  cloths  and  dresses,  such  as  the  Victoria  cloths  and  cassinetts, 
which  deserve  particular  notice. 

Graff,  and  Neviandt  (No.  591,  Prussia,  p.  266),  for  vestings,  made  on  tho 
.1  acquard  loom,  of  cotton  warp,  shot  with  wool,  and  figurod  in  various  styles ; they 
are  of  superior  merit. 

Haas,  Philipp,  and  Sons,  Vienna  (No.  259,  Austria,  p.  197),  for  woollen  velvet 
shot  with  cotton,  of  superior  quality,  soft  in  texture,  and  strong.  Medal  awarded 
in  Class  XII. 

Hetmans',  Charles,  and  Co.,  Crefeld  (Na  575,  Prussia,  p.  266),  for  vestings 
chiefly  mado  on  harness  looms,  of  the  character  of  poplin,  corded  with  cotton  in 
weft.  Some  worked  with  gold  thread  have  a rich  effect  at  a moderate  price, 
averaging  not  more  tlian  3s.  7J-  Their  productions  are  of  decided  merit. 

Kacffmann,  H.,  Berlin  (No.  117,  Prussia,  p.  255),  for  specimens  of  woollen 
velvets,  of  plushes  of  goats’  hair  of  various  descriptions,  printed,  and  chind,  and 
all  of  high  merit,  fully  deserving  the  award. 

LEAROYn,  James,  Huddersfield  (No.  115,  Class  XV.,  p.  76),  for  cassinetts  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  exhibited  along  with  the  goods  of  Mr.  Schwann : although 
his  name  docs  not  appear  as  an  exhibitor,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  credit  of 
excellence. 
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Learoyd,  W.,  Huddersfield  (No.  115,  Class  XV.,  p,  76),  for  cassinetts  of  a superior 
quality  ami  novel  make,  presentiug  different  faces  of  satin  and  cloth,  where  the 
difference  of  tint  in  dying  is  not  perceptible  ; and  other  fabrics  of  superior  merit 
This  manufacturer  has  exhibited  his  specimens  with  those  of  Mr.  Schwann. 

Lef£bl're-Ducatteac  Brothers,  Roubaix  (No.  1309,  France,  p.  2 43),  for 
vestings  of  excellent  quality,  and  although  chiefly  prepared  for  the  middle  classes, 
distinguished  for  good  design  and  make.  We  noticed  particularly  a waistcoatiug 
of  cotton  warp,  with  weft  of  combed  wool,  checked  with  silk.  Also  some  valentias, 
figured  with  silk  of  admirable  design  and  fabric  Their  tasteful  and  varied  cheap 
goods  are  prepared  for  a very  large  consumption. 

Lemaire,  Descamps,  and  Plissart,  Touraay  (No.  2-10,  Belgium,  p.  210),  for 
specimens  of  pantaloon  stuff  of  linen  warp  and  weft  of  satind.  Those  at  the  price 
of  6Jrf.  are  extraordinarily  cheap. 

Liexart-Chaffaux,  Madame,  Toumay  (No.  242,  Belgium,  p.  210),  for  specimens 
of  pantaloon  stuff  of  linen  warp,  and  weft  of  cotton  satind  well  manufactured,  and 
at  the  low  price  of  7 d.  to  8 d.  per  yard. 

Marx  and  Weigert,  Berlin  (No.  113,  Prussia,  p.  255),  for  excellence  of  manu- 
facture in  Utrecht  velvet 

Milner  and  Hale,  Huddersfield  (not  in  tho  Catalogue),  for  excellent  cash- 
merettes  of  the  kind  called  kerseymere,  warp  of  cotton  and  weft  of  wool 
(carded  merino).  This  stuff  is  milled'aud  worked  with  a fluff,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  softness  and  perfection.  The  tints  of  both  cotton  anil  wool  aro  so  perfectly 
equalised  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  There  is  another  kerseymere,  warp 
of  organzino  silk  and  weft  of  carded  wool,  equally  well  blended  in  colours,  of 
which  the  feel  and  quality  aro  admirable.  Their  merit  is  undoubted. 

Mokgexrotii  and  Kregmanx,  Elberfeld  (No.  532,  Prussia,  p.  265),  for 
woollen  velvet,  plain  and  figured,  of  a quality  of  distinguished  merit. 

Mlrley,  W.  J.  C.,  Bow  Churchyard,  London  (No.  10,  Class  XV.,  p.  74), 
for  vestings  of  the  character  of  velvet  with  goats’  hair  and  cotton  ; cotton  warp 
with  silk  weft.  These  are  of  superior  character ; but  their  vestings  of  linen 
thread  and  silk  are  truly  remarkable.  Their  embroidered  waistcoatingB  by 
the  “ battant  brocheur,"  merit  particular  attention  for  excellence  of  workmanship. 
This  house  presents  articles  of  high  merit. 

Patriau,  Charles,  Rheims  (No.  1380,  France,  p.  245),  for  great  variety  and 
excellent  taste  in  their  vestings  of  cashmere,  with  cotton  warp  and  weft  of  silk 
and  wool ; those  also  of  woollen  plush,  plain  and  figured,  are  particularly  deserving 
of  notice.  The  poplin  vestings  aro  likewise  of  distinguished  perfection.  This 
house  has  produced  at  Rheims  a new  fabric  called  piqud.  They  employ  a great 
number  of  artizans,  and  supply  largely  for  exportation  showy  and  cheap  goods  as 
well  as  those  of  superior  qualities,  which  are  eagerly  demanded  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  superior  and  pre-eminent  character  of  their  manufactures  entitles 
them  to  the  very  highest  consideration,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  they 
fully  deserved  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal  ; but  this  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  Council  of  Chairmen. 

Pferdme.nges  and  Kleinjitng,  Vierzen  (No.  573,  Prussia,  p.  266),  for  an 
excellent  description  of  vestings  of  cotton  warp,  with  weft  of  carded  and  combed 
wool,  worked  with  silk  checks,  of  varied  and  good  designs. 
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PlM  BROTHERS  and  Co.,  Dublin  (No.  255,  Class  XV.,  p.  79),  for  excellent 
specimens  of  poplins  got  up  with  great  carefulness  and  evenness  of  make.  There 
are  some  on  the  Jacquard,  figured  of  single  colour,  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and 
one  especially  woven  with  four  colours  highly  deserving  of  merit  for  perfection 
of  make  and  design. 

Rotksthoh,  H.,  Vienna  (No.  306,  Austria,  p.  1 98),  for  good  specimens  of  waist- 
coatings  of  cotton  and  wool,  with  the  corners  of  the  waistcoats  figured  by  the 
Jacquard.  They  are  sold  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  7(1,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
merit  of  the  exhibitor  entitles  him  to  reward. 

Stieff  and  Harrass,  Potsdam  (No.  161,  Prussia,  p.  256),  for  a variety  of 
superior  vestings  of  silk  warp  and  cotton  weft,  figured  with  silk,  by  the  Jacquard 
loom,  with  good  effect,  at  very  moderate  prices.  They  also  show  two  pictures  of 
Jacquard  imitations  of  engravings.  Their  productions  are  of  high  merit. 

Taylor,  J.,  and  Son,  Newsome,  Huddersfield  (No.  Ill,  Class  XV.,  p.  76),  for 
vestings  of  great  variety  and  superior  make.  The  cashmeres  are  of  good 
taste  and  high  merit.  There  is  among  them  a novelty  of  good  invention,  being 
a variegated  cloth  of  cotton  warp,  figured  and  shot  with  goats’  hair,  styled  Tigrd. 
The  fabrics  of  this  house  are  of  the  highest  merit,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury 
entitled  to  the  award  of  a Council  Medal ; but  this  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Chairmen. 

Tee  and  Son,  Barnsley  (No.  37,  Class  XIV.,  p.  86),  for  a variety  of  fabrics 
of  excellent  quality,  distinguished  both  for  design  and  economy  : they  present  a 
novelty  peculiarly  worthy  of  merit,  being  the  introduction  of  a new  material  called 
China  grass,  a substance  which  has  lately  been  spun  by  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Leeda 
The  employment  of  this  new  thread  in  vestings  and  pantaloon  cloths  gives  a 
peculiar  finish  to  these  goods. 

Toi.son  and  Sons,  Dalton,  Huddersfield  (No.  116,  Class  XV.,  p.  76),  for 
an  excellent  assortment  of  vestings  and  other  articles  of  superior  quality,  among 
which  we  particularly  distinguish  some  Scotch  designs,  with  silk  and  wool, 
brilliant  and  cheap.  There  is  also  a lady’s  cloth,  lightly  dressed,  of  particular 
merit.  Their  fabrics  generally  are  of  high  merit.  Medal  awarded  in  Class  XII. 

Walmesley,  H.,  Kailsworth,  near  Manchester  (No.  51,  Class  XI.,  p.  7+),  for 
poplins  of  a new  and  cheap  description,  with  several  other  fabrics  of  excellent 
character,  showing  great  ingenuity. 

Weigi.k,  J.  J.,  Ludwigsburg  (No.  29,  Wurtemburg),  for  a fabric  of  vestings  of 
cotton,  carded  wool,  plain,  and  crossed  with  silk,  an  excellent  description  of 
valentia  well  manufactured.  Medal  awarded  in  Class  XI. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors; — 

Aked,  T.,  and  Sons,  Halifax  (No  137,  Class  XV.,  p.  77),  for  pantaloon  cloths 
of  cotton  and  goats’  hair,  and  light  coatings,  very  well  manufactured  and  of  very 
good  colours. 

Bachoven  and  Vollschwitz,  Zerbst  (No.  830,  Prussia,  p.  272),  for  silk  and 
cotton  plush,  highly  esteemed  for  the  linings  of  caskets.  (Awarded  in  Class  XI IL) 

Bakdoza,  J.  (No.  682,  Portugal,  p.  293),  for  excellent  fabrics  for  pantaloons, 
of  good  manufacture,  strong,  and  giving  great  promise  of  equality  with  the 
productions  of  other  countries 
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Ben  spit  and  Co.,  Abingdon  Street,  Manchester  (No.  185,  Class  XV.,  p.  78), 
fur  specimens  of  Utrecht  velvet.  One  design  in  relief,  mode  in  the  Jacquard 
loom,  is  well  worthy  of  notice  ; more,  however,  for  the  happy  idea  than  for  the 
excellence  of  its  execution.  Credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  introduction  of  the 
article. 

Bonte,  L.,  Roubaix  (No.  33,  France,  p.  220),  for  pantaloon  stufls  of  cotton 
warp,  shot  with  wool,  of  well-chosen  colours  and  good  materials,  at  prices  suited 
to  the  working  classes. 

Bell  and  Wilson,  London  and  Bradford  (No.  12,  Class  XV.,  p.  74),  for 
waistcoatings  of  wool  called  buckskins,  being  a kereeymere  of  very  fine  texture, 
embroidered  with  silk  by  children  of  twelve  years  of  ago.  The  work  is  of  remark- 
able beauty,  particularly  in  its  character. 

BcRKHARDT,  II.  T.,  Criinmitzschau  (No.  109,  Saxony),  for  light  cloths,  cassi- 
nettes,  the  qualities  and  colours  of  which  are  good. 

Cocu,  A.,  58  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris  (No.  125,  France,  p.  222),  for  vestings 
of  cashmere  design,  of  good  quality,  and  well-assorted  colours  for  general  con- 
sumption. 

Dacfkias  and  Co.  (No.  853,  Portugal,  p.  293),  for  most  creditable  goods  of 
various  kinds.  VVe  noticed  waistcoatings  in  the  Scotch  style,  made  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  silk.  (Honourable  Mention  awarded  in  Class  XIX) 

Fry,  W.,  and  Co.,  Dublin  (No.  267,  Class  XV.,  p.  80),  for  furniture  pieces, 
manufactured  in  a superior  manner  ; also  for  some  fair  specimens  of  dress  pieces 
plain  and  figured. 

Gilson  and  Bosset,  Toumay  (No.  241,  Belgium,  p.  210),  for  specimens  of 
pantaloon  stuffs  of  linen  warp,  strong,  useful,  and  cheap. 

Hess,  G.,  6 Rue  de  la  V dhhre,  Paris  (No.  263,  France,  p.  225),  for  vestings  of 
considerable  excellence  in  manufacture. 

Lehmann,  D.  J.,  Berlin  (No.  136,  Prussia,  p.  256),  for  specimens  of  plush  and 
woollen  velvets,  plain  and  printed.  We  also  noticed  some  in  two  colours  made 
on  the  Jacquard,  after  French  designs.  The  manufacture  is  good  and  the  colours 
well  chosen. 

Levin,  H.,  Sons,  Berlin  (No.  114,  Prussia,  p.  255),  for  vestings  of  a similar 
description,  also  worked  with  wool  and  silk  on  the  Jacquard.  Their  goods  arc  of 
excellent  character. 

Max  Mever,  and  Co.,  Berlin  (No.  133,  Prussia,  p.  256),  for  silk  and  cotton 
plush,  of  excellent  quality. 

Peekdmenges  Brothers,  Gladbach  (No.  574,  Prussia,  p.  266),  for  light  cloths, 
called  cassinettcs,  with  cotton  warp  and  carded  wool  welt.  The  manufacture  is 
good  and  price  moderate. 

Rei'IQCET  and  SlLVENT,  Lyon  (No.  1432,  France,  p.  246),  for  goods  almost 
entirely  composed  of  silk,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  Class  XIIL,  but  we  find 
some  waistcoatings  of  silk  velvet  shot  with  cotton,  and  some  poplins  of  good 
quality ; the  waistcoats  being  in  particularly  good  taste.  (Prize  Medal  in 
Class  XIIL) 

Reynolds,  W.,  81  Grafton-street,  Dublin  (No.  266,  Class  XV.,  p.  79),  for 
poplins  for  furniture,  manufactured  in  a superior  manner. 

Rurmann  and  Meckel,  Elberfeld  (No.  580,  Prussia,  p.  266),  for  vestings  dis- 
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tinguished  for  their  moderate  cost.  Cotton  warp  shot  with  silk  and  cotton  made 
on  the  Jacquard,  some  of  poplin  and  satined  descriptions. 

Schofield,  J.,  Rastrick,  Huddersfield  (No.  125,  Class  XV.,  p.  76),  for  pantaloon 
cloths,  vestings  in  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  and  kerseymeres  called  “ patent  Bri- 
tannics,”  all  of  good  quality. 

Shulte,  J.  H.,  Barmen  (No.  675,  Prussia,  p.  268),  for  valentias  and  cashmere 
designs  of  good  manufacture. 

Then-del,  jun.  (No.  41,  Bavaria),  for  specimens  of  light  pantaloon  stuffs  of 
cotton  and  wool,  of  excellent  make,  good  taste,  and  moderate  price. 

Willett,  E.,  Nephew,  and  Co.,  Norwich  (No.  310,  Class  XV.,  p.  80),  for  para- 
mattas and  bombazines  of  excellent  quality. 

B. — Shawls. 

General  Remarks. 

1.  Kashmir  Shawls  from  the  East,  and  Imitations  thereof. 

From  the  limited  nature  of  a Report  of  this  kind,  a complete  history  of  the  shawl 
manufacture  will  not  lie  looked  for,  however  interesting  it  might  be  ; but  such  is 
the  importance  of  this  beautiful  fabric,  and  of  its  valuable  trade,  that  a sketch  of 
its  origin,  and  of  its  rapid  European  development,  may  well  precede  our  particular 
remarks  upon  its  present  position,  and  upon  the  examples  now  exhibited.  The 
source  from  which  this  article  has  sprung  is  well  known  to  be  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  fabric  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  where  the  excellence  of  the  raw 
material  stands  to  this  day  unequalled,  although  its  manufacture  has  been,  and 
is  still,  carefully  prosecuted  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  beauty  of 
the  eastern  tissue,  considering  the  rudeness  of  the  means  of  machinery  employed 
as  compared  with  those  which  are  now  available  to  the  European  manufacture,  is 
a marvel  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  experienced. 

The  superiority  of  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Kashmir  is  to  be  found  recorded  in 
many  ancient  eastern  works.  In  the  MabAlilidrath,  where  narrating  the  trans- 
actions taking  place  at  the  palace  of  Qundeshthira,  the  eldest  of  the  Panda 
princes,  about  the  period  of  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  it  is  stated*  “ that 
the  people  of  Kaneboja  (the  northern  districts  surrounding  Kashmir)  brought  * 
cloths  and  skins  as  tribute.”  The  former  were  made  of  wool,  ami  embroidered 
with  gold,  being,  in  fact,  shawls  and  brocades. 

Again,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,-)- 'being  the  institutes  of  the  Emperor  Jilaleddeen 
Mohnmed  Akbur,  sixth  in  descent  from  Timur  (Tamerlane  the  Great),  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  1556,  we  find  the  following  interesting  account  of  shawls: — 

“ His  Majesty  lias  ordered  four  kinds  of  shawls  to  be  made  : 1st.  Toos  uffee  (grey 
aftee),  which  is  the  wool  of  an  animal  of  this  name  whose  natural  colour,  in 
general,  is  grey,  inclining  to  red,  though  some  are  perfectly  white ; and  these 
shawls  are  incomparable  for  lightness,  warmth,  and  softness.  Formerly  they  were 
made  of  the  wool  in  its  natural  state,  but  His  Majesty  lias  had  some  of  them 
dyed,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  will  not  take  a red  colour.  2nd.  Sufed  alcheh 
(white  alcha),  which  they  also  call  terehdar.  The  natural  colours  of  the  wool  are 

* Vide  voL  ii,  p.  110.  t Vide  voL  i.,  p.  108. 
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white  or  black,  and  they  weave  three  sorts,  white,  black,  and  grey.  Formerly, 
there  were  not  above  three  or  four  different  colours  for  shawls,  but  His  Majesty 
has  made  them  of  various  hues.  3rd.  Zerdozy  and  others,*  which  are  of  His 
Majesty’s  inventions.  4th.  From  being  short  pieces,  he  had  them  made  long 
enough  for  jamehs  (gown-pieces).  The  shawls  are  classed  according  to  the  day, 
month,  year,  price,  colour,  and  weight ; and  this  manner  of  classing  is  called 
missel.  The  mushrifs,  after  examination,  mark  the  quality  of  each  upon  paper 
affixed  to  its  comer.  All  those  brought  into  the  palace  on  the  day  Ormuzd  of  the 
month  Ferirdin  (I0th  March)  are  preferred  to  those  received  afterwards,  of  the 
same  fineness,  weight,  and  colour,  and  each  is  written  down  in  order.  Every  day 
there  are  received  into  store  the  following  kinds, "f  and  from  this  account  of  one 
day  may  be  formed  an  idea  of  what  is  done  in  the  course  of  a year. 

“ Formerly,  shawls  were  but  rarely  brought  from  Kashmir,  and  those  who  had 
them  used  to  wear  them  over  the  shoulder  in  four  folds  (vide  ancient  sculptures), 
so  that  they  lasted  for  a long  time.  His  Majesty  has  introduced  the  custom  of 
wearing  two  shawls,  one  under  the  other,  which  is  a considerable  addition  to  their 
beauty.  By  the  attention  of  His  Majesty  the  manufacture  in  Kashmir  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  state,  and  in  Lahore  there  are  upwards  of  a thousand  manu- 
factories of  this  commodity.  They  also  make  an  imitation  of  shawl  with  the  warp 
of  silk  and  the  woof  of  wool,  and  this  kind  is  called  mayan.  Of  both  kinds  are 
made  turbans,  &c.” 

With  this  account  before  us,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  varieties  of  every 
kind  were  introduced  about  this  period  ; and  the  evident  encouragement  given  to 
these  improvements  doubtless  tended  much  to  the  progress  of  this  trade,  while 
these  shawls  continued  to  be  a favourite  article  of  dress,  during  the  Mahommedan 
dynasties  in  particular.  After  their  decline,  it  is  probable  that  the  troubled  state  of 
Upper  India,  and  the  general  turbulence  of  the  mountain  character,  had  its  effect 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  a trade  involving  the  labour  of  so  many  hands  ; but  its 
absolute  necessity  as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  to  every  well-dressed  native  of 
India,  Persia,  and  parts  of  Turkey,  effectually  prevented  the  manufacture  from 
falling  into  decay,  even  at  the  worst  of  times.  It  was  once  said  that  there  were 
upwards  of  30,000  looms  at  work;  but  Strachey,  who  visited  the  country  in  1809, 
gives  1 6,000  as  the  number  at  that  time.  The  value  of  the  whole  produce  was 
estimated  at  35  lacs  of  rupees,  but  Moorcroft,  who  was  there  in  1 822-23,  says  it 
had  declined  to  half  that  sum.  A renewed  vigour  has  been  instilled  into  it  within 
the  last  thirty  years  by  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  European  mar- 
kets ; and  the  present  improved  state  of  government,  of  social  rights  and  inter- 
course, in  that  part  of  India,  will  of  course  add  greatly  to  the  energies  of  a 
persevering  and  painstaking  people,  and  will  most  probably  give  early  proof  that 

* Zcrdozoe,  gold-leaved ; goolahtun,  rose  body  ; keshccdeh,  worked  ; kulgha,  pino-shaped  ; 
Bandhemim,  spotted  ; chest,  like  chintz ; alcheh  (ignor.) ; perzdar,  with  a nap. 

t Toos,  grey  ; sefed,  white ; lalzereen,  red-golden  ; narenjee,  orange  ; berenjy,  rice-ooloured  j 
kabzy,  straw-coloured ; gulpumbeh,  rose-cotton  ; aendely,  sandal-wood  ; bod&mee,  almond  ; 
arghuwanee,  bright  red  ; anaby,  musk-perfumed  ; assely,  pure  ; gulkasnee,  cockscomb-colour  ; 
sibeky,  light ; alifee,  marked  with  alifa  or  sprigs ; festoky,  sea-green  ; pezhgul,  a Turkish 
wood ; goolkhcar,  spotted ; nezybercen,  spearhead  ; asrnany,  sky-colour ; goolabee,  rose ; kulghy, 
pine-shaped ; aby,  watered  ; zytoony,  olive-coloured ; segevy,  liver-coloured  j zemroody, 
emerald  ; benefaa,  violet ; fakhtehy,  ring-dove  colour. 
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its  resources  have  never  l>een  fully  developed.  The  valley  itself  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Golab  Singh,  a chief  who  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the  trade ; hut 
many  of  his  measures  are  oppressive  to  the  manufacturer,  and  some  of  the  liest 
makers  are  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  settle  in  tho  neighboring  cities,  under 
the  British  Government,  where  they  are  able  in  perfect  freedom  to  push  theii 
trade  to  any  extent.  Umritzer  aud  Lahore  are  already  showing  rapid  progress 
in  this  trade,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  their  productions  should  not  equal  in  all 
respects  those  of  Kashmir ; while  the  demand  for  Europe  is  actively  promoted  by 
European  agents  residing  there,  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  perfection 
in  design,  colour,  and  texture.  The  activity  of  the  present  trade  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  returns,  procured  from  the  firm  of  Ripley  and  Brown,  the 
leading  brokers  in  this  trade : — 


Import*. 

Oflimin. 

Export*. 

In  1842 

2,484  1 

2,740 

2,218 

1843 

2,720  ; 

2,992 

2,298 

1844 

4^*57 

4,127 

2,757 

1815 

7,98 1 

5,41 1 

3,8150  [ 

184(5  ! 

3,7<*1 

5,429 

3,400 

1847 

3,989 

4,:154 

3,045 

1848* 

2,389 

1,904 

1,484  I 

1849* 

1,183 

3,311 

2,403  ! 

1850 

6,982 

5,753 

4,242 

2,139 

I851t 

4,034 

2^898 

• Tlwbhi  in  Kuropr  »nd  in  Inilin.  t I'p  Mit. 


We  find  publications  in  France,  “ sur  la  fabrication  des  chales,”  which  give  the 
date  of  about  1800  as  the  period  of  the  first  introduction  into  France  of  the  taste 
for  this  article  of  dress,  and  of  their  first  importation  from  Egypt,  where  un- 
doubtedly they  had  found  their  way  from  the  eastern  emporium,  chiefly  through 
Persia  In  England,  however,  the  fashion  had  ben  earlier  introduced  by  those 
connected  with  the  East  India  Company’s  trade,  and  they  were  included  in  the 
periodical  sales  of  prohibited  goods,  held  at  the  East  India  House  as  early  as 
1750.  In  1787,  we  find  they  were  admitted  by  our  Custom-house,  upon  payment 
of  an  a<l  valorem  duty  of  27 i per  cent,  which  duty  has  since  been  thus  changed, 
by  various  acts  and  regulations : — 

1812  - - £81  2 11  percent  1825-  - - 30  percent 

1813  - - 621  „ 18*2-  - - 74  „ 

1814  - - 674  „ 1846  - - - 5 

The  severe  restrictions  upon  their  importation,  and  their  consequent  costliness, 
induced  the  weavers  of  Norwich  to  make  the  first  attempt  at  imitation  of  the 
Indian  fabric ; and  we  an;  informed  that  in  1784  Mr.  Barrow  and  Alderman 
W atson,  of  that  town,  succeeded  in  weaving  the  first  Indian  style  of  shawl  we 
blieve  ever  made  in  Europe.  The  process  was  too  slow  and  unprofitable  to 
induce  them  to  continue  their  operations  ; but  Mr.  John  Harvey,  of  the  same  town, 
followed  up  the  enterprise  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  fine  worsted  shoot,  the 
designs  biug  worked  in  by  a process  of  darning  by  the  hand.  No  great  progress, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  tedious  and  expensive  process,  aud 
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not  till  1805  was  an  entire  slmwl  produced  from  the  loom  in  Norwich.  In  Paisley 
and  in  Edinburgh  they  took  up  the  manufacture  aliout  the  same  time,  but  the 
former  town  has  alone  retained  it,  making  India  imitations  now  of  real  Kashmir 
wool  thread,  at  very  low  prices,  to  a large  extent. 

In  1 802  a commencement  was  made  in  Paris ; and  it  is  related  that  the 
enormous  expense  of  60,000  francs,  expended  in  setting  the  loom  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  induced  the  immortal  Jacquard  to  invent  his  wonderful  process  of 
working  intricate  designs  with  facility.  In  1819  great  success  had  been  reached 
upon  looms  A la  Tire,  with  Kashmir  wool  imported  for  the  purpose,  and  spun 
with  great  skill  in  Franco.  Not  earlier,  however,  than  183-1  was  the  present  pro- 
cess, called  spouline,  which  is  the  exact  imitation  of  the  Kaslunirean,  so  introduced 
for  working  intricate  designs  that  one  man,  with  a Jacquard  loom,  can  produce 
the  excellence  now  attained  in  Paris  In  fact,  we  find  the  true  Indian  shawl 
there  produced,  but  perfected  by  the  addition  of  machinery,  and  sold  at  about  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  in  India,  their  range  of  prices  being,  for  squares  of  full  size, 
25  to  600  francs,  and  for  long  shawls  of  full  size  50  to  1 ,500  francs : 1,000,000 
francs  is  given  as  about  the  value  of  the  total  production  of  these  fitbrics  in 
France  at  the  present  time  ; that  of  Scotland  cannot  so  easily  be  estimated,  but  it 
is  very  large,  though  the  shawls  are  chiefly  of  a cheaper  description,  ranging  from 
7s.  M.  to  5l.  for  square,  and  If.  to  151.  for  long  shawls.  We  have  dwelt  thus  at 
length  upon  the  productions  of  France  and  England  because  of  the  greater 
development  of  the  manufacture  in  these  countries,  where  it  hail  been  first  intro- 
duced ; but  we  find  that  within  the  last  five  years  Austria,  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein,  and  Belgium  have  been  setting  their  looms  upon  similar  produce  ; and 
with  such  excellent  material  at  command,  and  such  ingenious  and  industrious 
artizans,  they  may  soon  vie,  in  cheapness  at  any  rate,  with  either  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  trade.  There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  character  of  u real  Kashmir 
shawl,  as  well  in  originality  of  design  as  in  solidity  and  durability,  which,  not- 
witlistanding  the  enormous  difference  of  cost,  will  retain  its  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  it  The  finer  descriptions  cannot  be  purchased  in  the 
valley  under  300  to  1,500  rupees  for  square  and  450  to  2,000  rupees  for  long. 


Particular  Remarks. 

We  find  the  following  number  of  contributors  of  the  descriptions  called 
“ woven,"  “ printed,”  “ embroidered,”  and  “ tartans : ” — 




Tiffiin*.  1 i Woven. 

1‘rinted. 
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Tartan*. 
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France  - 
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China  - - - 1 
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23 

10 
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lV  Igitun  - 
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1 ' 
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- 
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_ 

_ 
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1 
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_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Van  Diemen’s 

Portugal 
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- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

Land  - - - 

- 

- 

1 

India 

- 

A 

1 

1 

Among  whom  we  proceed  to  notice  those  who  are  most  worthy  of  remark. 
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1.  Woven  Shawls. 

The  Honourable  thf.  East  India  Company  has  contributed  to  this  Exhibition 
such  a costly  and  gorgeous  display  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  every  description 
of  manufactures  within  their  dominions,  each  in  its  kind  so  choice  and  perfect, 
and  of  a taste  so  original,  as  to  afford  example  to  all  Europe,  that  as  exhibitors  of 
the  most  distinguished  character  we  cannot  but  recommend  that  their  display 
should  be  suitably  recognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 

There  are  many  articles  which  do  not  strictly  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our 
Class,  but  it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  combine  as  much  as  possible  the 
Report  upon  this  collection  of  fabrics,  rather  than  scatter  the  notices  upon  each 
different  substance  among  many  Classes. 

We  proceed  to  notice  particularly, — 

From  Kashmir,  a square  shawl  of  perfect  design  and  tissue ; two  long,  fine 
white  ones,  of  beautiful  texture,  and  others,  presented  by  Maharajah  Got, ah 
Singh  ; some  pieces  of  superior  shawl  cloths,  called  kid  cloth,  and  Purrepuz  ; this 
is  looped  in  the  weft  at.  the  back. 

From  Indore,  shawls  and  embroideries  and  other  articles,  by  Maharajah  Rao 
SCIXDEAH. 

From  Puttealla,  shawls,  scarfs,  and  rich  tissues,  by  the  Rajah  op  PUTTEALLA. 

From  Loodiaua,  shawls  for  cheapness  of  price. 

From  Benares,  splendid  brocaded  shawls  and  scarfs,  from  Bauoo  Deo  Narayn. 

From  Ahmcdabad,  the  same  description  of  goods. 

From  Moorshedabad,  the  same,  with  some  gold  prints. 

From  Indore,  the  same. 

From  Madras  and  Bengal,  beautiful  embroidered  muslin  scarfs  and  shawls,  of 
remarkable  texture  and  elegant  taste. 

From  Bengal,  a very  curious  white  muslin  shawl-scarf,  worked  with  gold,  in 
which  the  turning  of  the  shuttle  shows  extraordinary  skill. 

From  Dacca,  two  shawls,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  needlework ; exe- 
cuted for  Her  Majesty.  Some  elegant  scarfs,  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  of 
Sherry ; oriental  taste. 

From  Delhi,  some  splendid  specimens  of  needlework. 

From  Ahmedabad,  a curious  specimen  of  cloth  of  gold,  worked  by  hand  ; exlii- 
bited  by  Mr.  Charles  Copland. 

From  Kashmir,  a splendid  shawl,  worked  in  many  colours  with  gold  and  silver : 
exhibited  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company.  A very  handsome 
long  shawl,  called  an  Alvaudar;  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Graham. 

It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  all  the  excellencies  which  this  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  puts  forth.  The  entire  Catalogue  of  the  Indian  department  may  be 
well  called  the  correct  list  of  them,  for  all  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  afford  to  manufacturers  of  all  nations  a means  of  finding  that  they  have 
still  something  to  learn. 

Clabiiurn  and  Son,  Norwich  (No.  281,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  are 
exhibitors  of  the  very  first-class  shawls  of  a similar  style  and  perfection.  They 
also  present  poplins,  paramattas,  and  a variety  of  beautiful  fabrics  of  the  highest 
order.  The  fabrics  of  this  film  are  remarkable  for  their  perfection  of  manufacture, 
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and  good  taste  in  design,  for  their  variety  and  novelty,  and  for  all  those  qualities 
which  characterize  first-rate  manufacturers ; but  a member  of  the  firm  being  upon 
this  Jury,  their  productions  are  not  under  our  review  for  particular  distinction. 

Gausses  and  Co.,  1 Rue  de  la  Banque,  Paris  (No.  1212,  France,  p.  242),  have 
furnished  a selection  of  very  beautiful  shawls  of  Indian  wool,  got  up  in  the  most 
perfect  and  classic  style.  Their  manufacture  is  of  the  highest  class ; but  the 
leading  member  of  the  firm  being  upon  our  Jury,  they  are  out  of  the  pale  of 
competition. 

Morgan,  John,  and  Co.,  Paisley,  Scotland  (No.  299,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80), 
have  contributed  a fine  collection  of  shawls  of  the  highest  character  for  design 
and  manufacture.  They  are  dyers  of  their  own  yarn,  and  dressers  of  their  own 
produce,  and  are  in  all  respects  manufacturers  of  the  very  first  repute  ; but  the 
senior  member  lieing  upon  this  Jury,  their  goods  are  not  under  consideration  for 
any  Prize  distinction. 

Webber  and  Ha[rs,  London  (No.  277,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  have  exhi- 
bited a great  variety  of  printed  shawls  of  excellent  taste  Mr.  Hairs  being, 
however,  an  Associate  Juror,  their  goods  do  not  come  under  Prize  consideration. 

Council  Medal. 

Dexeirouse,  E.,  Boisglavy,  and  Co.,  16  Rue  des  Fossds,  Montmartre,  Paris 
(No.  1182,  France,  pi  241),  for  a long  white  shawl,  made  precisely  upon  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  Kashmir,  and  distinguished  by  the  character  of  “ spoulind” 
This  shawl  is  of  peculiarly  fine  texture  and  design,  combining  natural  flowers,  in 
all  their  various  tints,  with  the  style  peculiar  to  India : it  is  perfect  in  all  respects. 
There  is  also  a long  white,  of  a new  and  original  design  ; it  is  remarkable  for  the 
introduction  of  a new  process,  adapted  to  the  Jacquard  loom,  by  which,  with  the 
usual  colours,  a great  variety  of  tints  may  be  made  by  combinations  of  different 
threads  in  the  weft.  Tills  is  a new  and  important  discovery,  which,  added  to  tho 
excellence  of  their  manufacture,  in  all  respects  entitles  these  exhibitors  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  Medal,  and  this  award  was  confirmed. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Berger,  Joseph,  and  Son,  Vienna  (No.  309,  Austria,  p.  198),  for  a highly- 
creditable  collection  of  shawls  of  elaborate  style,  a long  one  in  particular  with 
various-coloured  compartments,  and  a square  of  Kashmir  wool  worked  with 
gold,  are  deserving  of  great  merit  for  good  taste  and  colouring  ; others  of  entire 
wool  are  highly  creditable  for  their  moderate  cost. 

Blakely,  E.  T.,  Norwich  (No.  285,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for  a square 
shawl  of  purple  ground  with  many  compartments,  of  various  colours,  in  which  gold 
is  introduced,  perfect  of  this  particular  school.  The  barege  scarfs  are  of  superior 
quality  and  novel  taste.  His  goods  are  of  the  highest  merit. 

Buss,  W illiam,  Chipping-Norton,  Oxfordshire  (No.  270,  Class  XII.  and  XV., 
p.  80),  for  a variety  of  shawls,  made  from  different  materials,  and  of  great  merit 
for  the  adaptation  of  new  articles  for  tissue,  such  especially  as  the  vicugna,  which 
is  here  shown  to  great  advantage  : he  is  an  enterprising  manufacturer  of  great 
merit. 

Boas  Brother.-,  Paris  (68  France],  for  shawls  of  a very  particular  style,  and  of 
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extraordinary  composition  ; we  notice  in  particular  a long  white  of  curious  design 
and  colouring,  which  possesses  much  originality,  and  is  well  manufactured.  Their 
shawls  are  of  Indian  w'ool  yarn,  and  deserving  of  a high  degree  of  credit. 

Damiron  and  Co.,  6 Rue  des  Capucins,  Lyons  (No.  1167,  France,  p.  211),  for  a 
collection  of  fine  wool  shawls  of  good  style  and  make,  and  at  very  inoderute 
prices. 

Duche  and  Co.,  1 Rue  St  Petits  Peres,  Paris  (No,  1592,  France,  p.  219),  for 
great  general  excellence.  This  firm  manufactures  the  largest  quantity  of  fine  shawls 
in  France,  ami  has  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  rich  specimens  in  this  Exhi- 
bition. They  are  of  superior  make  and  design.  We  particularly  call  attention  to 
a long  white  shawl,  of  extraordinary  manipulation,  manufactured  entirely  of 
Indian  wool  yarn,  and  the  finest  ever  made,  having  320  shoots  to  the  inch. 
Another  long  white,  of  new  and  original  aspect : the  inner  border  is  formed  by 
double  grounds,  shaded  of  different  tints,  graduating  from  the  darkest  to  the 
lightest ; the  colours,  being  clear  and  distinct,  show  the  design  in  all  its  perfection. 
Gold  and  silver  threads  are  used  both  in  warp  and  weft,  to  increase  the  numlier 
and  brilliancy  of  the  tints.  There  is  also  a square,  with  different  compartments 
of  various  colours  and  ground,  of  very  perfect  design.  We  considered  tliat  the 
Council  Medal  should  be  awarded  to  this  Exhibitor  ; but  this  recommendation 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen.  The  productions  of  this  house 
are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  perfection,  combining  excellence  in  material, 
manufacture,  colour,  and  design,  with  much  originality. 

Forbes  and  Hutchison,  Paisley  (No.  291,  Classes  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for 
cheapness  of  manufacture  and  general  excellence. 

Gausskn,  Farokton,  and  Co.,  2 Place  des  Victoires,  Paris  (No.  12+3,  France, 
p.  2+2),  for  a variety  of  shawls  of  India  wool,  with  very  elaborate  effects,  and 
of  sui«erior  manufacture.  We  notice  particularly  a long  white  on  two  grounds, 
in  which  there  is  excellent  harmony  in  colouring  and  design  ; again  a square 
white  of  very  rich  style  and  careful  manipulation.  In  all  there  is  great  merit. 

Grii.LKT  and  Co.,  11  Place  Croix-Paquet,  Lyons  (No.  1259,  France,  p.  2+3), 
for  two  long  shawls  of  very  elaborate  design  and  excellent  manufacture.  The 
striped  pattern  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  for  novelty  and  harmony : their 
known  HU|>eriority  of  manipulation  gives  rise  to  regret  that  they  have  not  exhibited 
a greater  variety. 

Heiiert,  F.,  and  Son,  13  Rue  du  Mail,  Paris  (No.  1621,  France,  p.  2+9),  for 
shawls  woven  from  Indian  wool  yarn  of  the  very  first  class,  being  a classic  and 
harmonious  imitation  of  the  Indian  style.  There  is  a long  one  with  ground 
of  four  colours,  very  successful  in  its  colouring  ; a square  amber  colour  is  very  true 
to  its  Indian  origin ; and  altogether  this  firm  is  decidedly  worthy  of  merit  for 
its  careful  products. 

Kerr,  Robert,  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  of  the  firm  of  Kerr  and  Scott,  London 
(No.  3(H),  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  every 
description  of  shawl,  in  all  textures,  all  of  wliich  are  stamped  with  the  character 
of  superiority,  and  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  manufacture.  We  consider  his 
goods  to  be  pre-eminent  in  design,  novelty,  variety,  and  texture,  and  accordingly 
recommended  him  for  the  Council  Medal,  which  the  Council  of  Chairmen  did  not, 
however,  grant. 
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Lion  Brothers,  ami  Co.,  if  Place  lies  Petits  Pbres,  Paris  (No.  1327,  France,  p. 
244),  for  a handsome  collection  of  shawls,  of  elaborate  design  and  excellent 
make ; a long  white  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  two  squares  of  peculiar 
style,  in  which  the  white  and  yellow  effects  are  produced  by  gold  and  silver  thread. 
Their  manufacture  is  of  distinguished  merit. 

Merlin,  A.  and  V.,  Government  of  Riasan  (No.  281,  Russia,  p.  299),  for  a 
loug  white  shawl  made  of  fine  wool,  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  texture,  and 
for  a handsome  border  of  modern  floral  design,  quite  original,  which  presents  the 
same  effect  on  each  side  of  the  shawl,  the  centre  being  sewed  in  according  to  the 
Indian  manner.  It  is  a novel  and  extraordinary  production  of  high  merit,  and 
though  scarcely  to  be  considered  an  object  of  trade,  it  may  lead  to  one  of  import- 
ance hereafter. 

Robertson,  J.  and  J.,  Paisley  (No.  301,  Classes  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for 
cheapness  of  manufacture  and  general  excellence. 

Towleb,  Campin,  and  Co.,  Norwich  (No.  309,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for 
a very  choice  collection  of  long  shawls,  of  different  compositions  of  spun  silk 
and  wool.  They  are  of  elaborate  and  original  designs,  showing  superior  skill 
in  workmanship,  and  the  highest  degree  of  merit  a manufacturer  can  attain. 
Eveiy'  improvement  is  here  adopted  without  abandoning  the  distinguished  cha- 
racter of  the  original  Norwich  style.  We  find  also  printed  shawls  on  a grenadine 
gauze  of  great  merit,  and  a square  with  silk  worked  on  cashmere  ground,  very 
lieautifuL  All  their  productions  show  great  perfection  in  a school  peculiar  to  this 
town,  and  always  to  be  admired,  and  they  are  of  the  highest  degree  of  merit. 
We,  therefore,  recommended  a Council  Medal  to  these  exhibitors ; but  it  was  not 
conceded  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen. 

Zeisel,  J.  and  J.  and  C.  Bll'mei.,  Vienna  (No.  320,  Austria),  for  a collection  of 
shawls,  among  which  a long  white  of  woollen  warp,  and  another  with  four  com- 
partments of  elaborate  French  designs  in  good  taste,  made  of  Cashmere  wool,  are 
worthy  of  particular  remark  for  excellence  of  manufacture.  Others  of  more 
moderate  cost  are  also  deserving  of  great  merit,  showing  much  perfection  in  the 
working  of  their  woollen  thread. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  • — 

Bosfils,  Socvraz,  and  Co.,  3 Rue  des  F oases,  Montmartre,  Paris  (No.  1094, 
France,  p.  240),  for  specimens  of  sliawls  of  excellent  design  and  manufacture  ; 
we  point  in  particular  to  a long  one  with  pink  ground  and  orange  compartments  : 
a very  successful  combination,  and  possessing  much  novelty. 

Cbambellax,  G-,  and  Co.,  8 Rue  des  Fosses,  Montmartre,  Paris  (No.  1140, 
France,  p.  241),  for  a collection  of  shawls  of  superior  manufacture  from  Indian 
wool  yarn  ; in  particular  a long  one  of  excellent  design,  and  a square  in  four  com- 
partments, are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Chin arp,  Charles,  9 Rue  de  Cldry,  Paris  (No.  89,  France,  p.  221),  for  a col- 
lection of  shawls  of  very  good  make  and  careful  combination  of  colours ; particu- 
lar! v anew  style  of  square  adapted  for  summer  fashion,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  weaving. 

Halev,  John,  and  Son  (No.  58,  Classes  XII.  and  XV.),  for  some  peculiarly 
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soft  flannel  shawls,  made  of  goats’  hair,  the  pro<luce  of  stock  reared  hy  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  in  Windsor  Park. 

Hay  DTE  It,  Sebastiax,  Vienna  (No.  311,  Austria,  p.  198),  for  moderate-priced 
goods,  and  very  creditable  specimens  of  long  shawls  of  good  effect  at  from  40s. 
to  45s.,  and  a black  square  at  24s.,  which  are  decidedly  cheap. 

Marx  and  WmOERT,  Berlin  (No.  113,  Prussia,  p.  255),  for  a collection  of 
long  and  square  shawls  on  spun  silk  warp,  with  wool  and  mixture  weft ; of  good 
design  and  very  effective,  and  of  moderate  prices. 

Opdenhoff  and  Hahtuno,  Berlin  (No.  134,  Prussia,  p.  256),  for  several  har- 
ness shawls,  as  well  as  tartans,  of  good  taste  and  manufacture  ; their  colours  are 
few  but  effective,  and  prices  very  moderate. 

Pin-Bayari>,  Boubais,  for  a collection  of  damask  worsted  shawls,  of  peculiarly 
so  ft  texture  and  excellent  make  : Avhen  their  moderate  cost  is  considered  we 
cannot  but  give  him  much  credit  (Prize  Medal  awarded  in  Class  XII.) 

Reinhold,  W.,  Vienna  (No.  315,  Austria,  p.  198),  for  a variety  of  long  and 
square  shawls  of  very  good  taste  in  colour  and  design,  and  for  effective  goods 
at  a low  price. 

Riss,  Joseph,  Vienna  (No.  316,  Austria,  p.  198),  for  shawls  of  a low  quality, 
presenting  them  solely  for  merit  as  to  cheapness. 

Roxruroh,  John  and  Andrew,  Paisley  (No.  296,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80), 
for  specimens  of  woven  shawls,  of  good  designs ; also  shawls  made  on  spun  silk 
warp,  in  which  an  ingenious  advantage  is  taken  of  short  reeding  in  design,  which 
reduces  the  expense  of  production. 

Sarin,  Rereyhe,  Lyons,  for  a good  assortment  of  cravats,  scarfs,  square  and  long 
shawls,  of  good  colouring  and  design,  chiefly  suited  to  a large  consumption  at  low 
pricea 

2.  Shawls  of  Barege,  Crape,  Gauze,  Silk,  and  other  Descriptions. 

General  Remarks. 

The  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  the  increasing  taste  and 
demand  for  this  style  of  garment,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  kinds  of 
lighter  fabrics,  in  either  wool,  silk,  goats'  hair,  or  the  various  combinations  of  these 
with  other  materials,  such  as  cotton,  spun  silk,  &c. 

These  descriptions  are  generally  traded  in  under  the  following  denomina- 
tions : — 

Crapes,  made  of  silk,  in  imitation  of  Chinese  fabrics  ; chiefly  manufactured  at 
Norwich  and  Lyons. 

Bar&ge,  marie  of  wool,  an  improved  imitation  of  shawls  made  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  peasantry  of  a place  so  named  ; remarkable  for  their  lightness,  elasticity, 
and  strength. 

Another  sort,  with  silk  warp,  and  with  a check  of  silk  ; a new  introduction  for 
increasing  the  effect  of  printing. 

Grenadines,  made  of  silk  of  a peculiar  twist,  which  gives  hardness  and  dura- 
bility, but  at  the  expense  of  brightness. 

Levantines  and  Albanians,  made  of  silk  and  spun  silk,  in  imitation  of  the  scarfs 
from  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Chenille,  a novel  application  of  silk,  sometimes  with  cotton. 

Chind,  a printed  warp  before  weaving. 

The  trade  in  these  articles  has  already  in  a few  years  become  most  important, 
giving  employment  to  an  immense  number  of  artisans  in  various  branches  besides 
those  of  spinning  and  weaving,  such  as  designers,  carvers,  chemical  colourists,  and 
dyers. 

In  the  perfection  of  these  goods  France  has  taken  the  lead,  and  to  her  early 
encouragement  of  schools  of  design,  and  well-known  national  taste,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  tone  and  fashion  she  has  given  to  all  Europe  ; but  her  work  is  more 
expensive  than  that  of  England,  and  latge  quantities  of  these  goods  are  brought 
over  to  be  printed  here  at  the  lower  cost,  which  the  greater  division  of  labour  and 
the  more  extended  development  of  the  trade  has  accomplished. 

In  these  printed  articles,  Austria  shows  evidences  of  an  active  endeavour  to 
produce  imitations  of  the  designs  of  France. 

In  the  exhibition  by  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  we  also  perceive  the  foundation 
of  a future  trade  in  these  fabrics. 


Particular  Remarks. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

Ohocqueel,  Felix,  Paris  (No.  1118,  France,  p.  211),  for  great  excellence  in 
the  printing  of  light  shawls.  For  a long  time  foreman  to  his  brother,  he  has 
acquired  much  of  his  perfection.  We  point  especially  to  a long  white  shawl  of 
elaborate  design,  the  cutting  and  printing  of  which  prove  him  to  be  a manu- 
facturer of  great  merit 

Chocqueel,  Louis,  Labricht,  near  St  Denis  (No.  90,  France,  p 221),  for  a 
collection  of  printed  shawls,  on  bardge,  cachemire  decosse,  and  other  fancy  goods, 
of  great  excellence  in  design,  harmony  of  colours,  and  perfection  of  printing,  which 
is  conspicuous  in  the  great  clearness  of  his  white  grounds,  the  whole  being  of  the 
very  highest  merit.  (Medal  awarded  in  Class  XVIII.) 

Glen  and  McIndoe,  Glasgow  (No.  279,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for  the 
economical  execution  of  the  printed  shawls  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Keith,  Shoobridge, 
and  Co. 

Keith,  Shoobridge,  and  Co.,  121  Wood  Street,  London  (No.  279,  Class  XII. 
and  XV.,  p.  80),  for  a large  collection  of  printed  shawls,  scarfs,  and  mufflers,  of 
excellent  designs  and  execution.  They  are  deserving  of  merit  for  the  goods  they 
have  made  up  on  their  own  designs.  But  to  Glen  and  McIndoe,  Glasgow,  their 
printers,  we  consider  much  credit  to  he  due,  for  the  execution  of  the  detail,  which 
for  colour  and  neatness  is  very  remarkable. 

Swaisland,  C.,  Crayford,  Kent  (No.  283,  Class  XII.  and  XV..  p.  80),  for  goods 
that  prove  him  to  be  a printer  of  the  very  first  class.  We  point  especially  to  an 
elaborate  design  on  a barbge  ground,  which  has  required  550  blocks  to  complete 
the  pattern.  The  colouring  is  bright  and  clear ; the  execution  perfect-  At  his 
extensive  works  the  art  of  printing  on  wool  has  l>een  carried  to  great  excellence. 

Thirrey-Mieo,  Mulhonsr  (No.  1506,  France),  for  a large  collection  of  shawls, 
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square  and  long.  The  designs  are  of  classic  style,  clearly  and  neatly  executed,  and 
the  sharpness  of  outline  well  preserved.  The  goods  are  cheap,  and  of  decided  merit 

Towleb,  Campin',  and  Co.,  and  El  T.  Blakely,  Norwich,  are  both  manufac- 
turers and  exhibitors  of  firet-class  printed  goods,  but  have  received  their  awards  of 
merit  under  the  head  of  woven  shawls. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Depouilly  Brothers,  Boivaux,  and  Co.,  Paris  (1586,  France),  for  a good 
selection  of  barege  shawls,  printed  with  taste  and  accuracy.  The  colours  and 
composition  do  much  credit  to  M.  Boivaux,  the  designer. 

Godefroy,  Leon,  Purteaux  (No.  1252,  France,  p.  213),  for  a few  specimens  of 
shawls  printed  on  fancy  barege,  with  dark  grounds  of  great  perfection  in  clearness 
and  precision.  He  is  a printer  of  the  first  class  ; but  having  a larger  collection  of 
dresses  than  of  shawls,  he  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  elsewhere 

Jameson  and  Banks,  Honey  Lane  Market,  Cheapside,  London  (No.  278,  Class 
XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for  a large  collection  of  superior  shawls  on  various  grounds, 
some  with  novel  floral  designs,  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  printed 
by  the  first  men  in  the  art ; such  as  Swaisland,  Littler,  and  David  Evans  and  Co. 

Lawson,  J.,  and  Co.,  Caledonia  Print  Works,  Paisley  (No.  281,  Class  XII.  and 
XV.,  p.  80),  for  excellent  specimens  of  printing,  of  good,  effective,  and  clear 
designs,  which  are  moderate  in  price. 

Lewis  and  Ai.lenby,  Regent  Street,  London  (No.  276,  Class  XII.  and  XV., 
p.  80),  for  a design  of  their  own  composition  of  peculiar  Indian  style,  very 
classic  and  effective ; printed  on  several  grounds  by  Swaisland  in  a superior 
manner. 

Littler,  Mary  Ann,  Merton  Abbey,  Surrey  (No.  282,  Class  XII.  and  XV., 
p.  80),  for  shawls  of  Indian  style,  designed  and  executed  by  herself,  showing 
great  excellence  in  the  art  of  printing.  (Medal  awarded  in  Class  XVIII.) 

3.  Shawls,  Embroider™  with  Wool,  Silk,  Thread,  Gold,  Silver.  &c. 

General  Benuirks. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  description  of  manufacture  being 
traceable  to  eastern  nations,  where,  in  truth,  we  still  find  the  most  perfect  work- 
manship and  the  greatest  variety  of  design,  with  perfection  of  colouring.  There 
unquestionably  all  uses  of  the  embroidery-needle  have  been  learned.  The  web 
of  Penelope  was  no  new  thing  in  her  time  to  the  nations  farther  east.  Tho 
Israelites  were  enjoined  to  have  the  door  of  the  tent  of  their  first  tabernacle 
a “ hanging  of  blue  and  purple,  and  scarlet  anil  fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with 
needlework."*  Deborah,  in  her  song  of  triumph,  1296  years  B.C.,  sings  of 
the  “ prey  of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both 
skies."' f"  No  better  evidence  can  bo  needed  of  the  antiquity  of  embroidery. 

We  have  from  China  some  specimens  of  the  most  exquisite  work  of  this  kind, 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  regret  that  nothing  has  been  sent 
from  Japan,  where  it  is  understood  that  embroidery  is  carried  to  great  perfection. 


* Exodus,  chap.  xxvi..  v.  .*10.  f Judges,  chap,  v,,  v.  30. 
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It  is  most  probably  from  Tartary  that  Russia  has  derived  her  excellence ; the 
specimens  produced  on  this  occasion  not  being  shawls,  will,  we  trust,  be  noticed  in 
their  proper  Class.  India  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  exhibition  of  embroidered 
shawls,  whether  in  coloured  wool  or  silk,  upon  Kashmirs,  cloths,  or  in  gold  and 
silver  brocades  ; in  short,  in  almost  every  variety  of  form  or  description. 

Persia  is  not  fairly  represented  on  this  occasion,  for  she  has  artisans  of  the 
highest  merit ; witness  the  beauty  of  her  carpets,  a species  of  embroidery  in  the 
manner  of  their  manipulation  ; and  she  could  have  sent  some  excellent  shawls, 
scarfs,  and  roomals. 

Turkey  has  given  a very  handsome  display  of  the  excellence  of  her  manufactures, 
and  of  the  richness  of  her  taste  in  embroidery  of  every  kind  ; but  her  shawls  do 
not  evince  equal  talent  or  originality,  being  mostly  copies  of  Indian  designs. 

Greece  exhibits  only  some  gauze  scarfs,  worked  with  tinsel.  She  does  not  appear 
to  maintain  the  character  she  formerly  held  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Egypt  shows  no  originality  in  this  fabric  ; her  silk  and  gold  scarfs  are  not  of  a 
fine  character,  and  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  of  Turkey. 

In  Paris,  Paisley,  and  Vienna  the  embroidery  of  shawls  and  scarfs  on  various 
materials  is  carried  to  great  perfection ; but  the  demand  for  such  goods  is  not 
very  great,  the  process  being  naturally  expensive. 

Particular  Remarks. 

Turkey. — The  Government  of  Constantinople  have  placed  on  view  a valuable 
collection  of  embroidered  scarfs  and  roomals  (handkerchiefs),  of  superior  taste  and 
fabrication,  fully  maintaining  the  renown  of  Levantine  manufactures.  The  shawls 
are  scarcely  equal  in  character  for  excellence.  There  are  some  kumcabs,  made  at 
Damascus,  worthy  of  remark  ; also  some  Albanian  scarfs,  of  cotton  cloth  mixed 
with  silk  and  tinsel,  made  at  the  Imperial  factory  ; not  without  merit,  considering 
the  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  that  country.  Alto- 
gether, the  collection  is  a valuable  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  in 
Turkey,  and  worthy  of  the  most  Honourable  Mention. 

India . — The  East  India  Company’s  Collection  has  already  had  special  notice. 
We  however  point  particularly  to  the  gorgeously-brocaded  square  shawls,  and  the 
long  red  shawls  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls  ; to  the  tnuslin  scarfs  embroi- 
dered with  gold  thread  and  beetles’  wings.  It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the 
various  excellencies,  as  all  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  merit. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

FoULQUllS  and  Co.,  Paris  (No.  1603,  France,  p.  2+9),  for  net  shawls,  embroidered 
with  silk,  rich,  elegant  in  design,  of  novel  character,  well  executed,  and  quite 
worthy  of  the  Prize  Medal.  (Medal  awarded  in  Class  XIX.) 

Graham,  John,  Ludgate  Street,  London,  embroidered  crape  shawls  of  peculiar 
excellence  in  texture,  colour,  and  design.  They  are  probably  the  finest  specimens 
ever  brought  from  China,  and  of  the  highest  possible  merit.  We  hold  the 
Exhibitor  to  be  worthy  of  the  Prize  Medal,  as  the  importer. 

Laporta,  H.  F.,  Vienna  (No.  387,  Austria,  p.  200),  for  embroideries  on  several 
textures,  most  of  which  show  great  skill  in  that  art,  and  a perfect  adaptation  of 
material  to  colour  and  design. 
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Whitehill,  M.,  and  Co.,  Paisley  (No.  287,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for 
superior  merino  shawls  embroidered  with  silk,  of  which  the  taste  and  execution 
are  conspicuous,  proving  them  to  be  manufacturers  of  high  merit 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Henry,  Erenkzer,  and  Sons,  Glasgow  (No.  13,  Class  XL,  p.  73),  for  a good 
selection  of  embroidered  merinos,  of  good  taste  and  execution. 

Mair,  John,  Son  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (No.  59,  Class  XL,  p.  74),  for  a good  selec- 
tion of  embroidered  merinos  of  good  taste  and  execution.  (Medal  awarded  in 
Class  XIX.) 

Siebert,  Frederick,  Vienna  (No.  271,  Austria,  p.  197),  for  well-executed 
embroideries. 

4.  Tartan  Plaids,  Shawls,  Scarfs 
General  Remarks. 

This  peculiar  manufacture  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  many  learned  researches 
have  been  made  to  endeavour  to  trace  its  introduction  into  the  British  Isles,  and 
into  Scotland  in  particular,  where  it  has  so  long  remained  the  well-known  national 
costume,  giving  a name  to  its  peculiar  style  that  is  universally  adopted  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  manufacture  is  produced  or  traded  in.  Great  diffi- 
culty has  been  found  in  the  derivation  of  the  word  Tartan  : it  does  not  appear  in 
Gaelic,  nor  was  it  used  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  word  Breachan  was  its 
equivalent,  until  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ancient  bards  invariably  used  the 
word  Breach  or  Breachan  in  Scotland,  Brycan  in  Wales,  and  Breacan  in  Ireland, 
where  the  dress  prevailed  from  very  early  times.  A woollen  fabric  of  this  descrip- 
tion appears  to  be  clearly  traced  from  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe,  very  far  east. 
In  Russia,  and  among  the  Calmucks,  it  is  common  to  this  day  ; in  Burrnah,  the 
chequered  design,  although  mostly  in  silk,  is  the  common  dress  of  the  country. 
There  are  strong  evidences  of  its  having  been  of  Scythian  wear  ; it  may  be  fanciful 
to  trace  Tartan  to  Tartaric  origin,  but  it  is  curious  to  find  the  Arabic  word  Berlcan 
meaning  “ party-coloured.”  Livy  describes  the  party-coloured  woollen  cloths  of 
the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Goths.  Pliny,  again,  states  that  the  dress  of  the  Gauls 
was  woven  iu  squares  of  party-coloured  fine  wool.  Dio,  writing  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, describes  the  Britons  in  cloths  of  divers  colours,  which  were  called  by  their 
bards  “ Breach,"  or  “ Breachan."  There  is  no  record  of  their  having  been  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  clans  of  Scotland  before  the  sixteenth  century ; but  in  a 
chartulary  of  Aberdeen,  in  1 2(19,  the  Canons  of  the  Church  forbid  the  clergy  to 
wear  the  party-coloured  garments,  under  the  name  of  Tyretains.  This  word  was 
brought  into  use  from  Normandy,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  may  very  probably 
be  the  origin  of  the  word  Tartan,  for  it  is  frequently  used  in  reference  to  these 
woollen  cloths  of  many  colours.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  records  of  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  give  an  item  of  expenditure,  describing  the  colours  of  these  Tyretaincs. 
In  1570  an  ancient  Scottish  manuscript  gives  a list  of  the  colours  of  the  plaids  of 
the  different  clans.  In  1747  the  wearing  of  this  distinctive  dress  was  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  grey  shepherds’  mauds  were  made  instead.  This 
Act  was,  however,  repealed  in  1782,  but  the  fashion  was  not  actively  revived  until 
very  lately.  The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland,  in  1822.  gave  the  first  impulse 
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to  this  revival,  ami  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  fancy  plaid  shawls  began  to 
be  made.  In  1828  clan  tartan  shawls,  long  and  square,  became  very  popular. 
The  Galashiels  weavers  took  up  the  trade  very  actively,  and  from  that  period  the 
consumption  has  each  year  been  greatly  on  the  increase.  Paisley  opened  exten- 
sive manufactories  about  eight  years  ago,  which  now  throw  oil’  a vast  quantity. 
The  example  of  that  town  was  quickly  followed  by  France,  Belgium,  many  parts 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bohemia  ; and  in  18k!)  a very  extensive  concern  was 
opened  in  Massachusetts,  North  America,  for  the  production  of  thus  fabric  from 
native  wool,  which  has  given  evidence  of  excellence  that  will  compare  with  any 
other  country.  We  find  also  a specimen  from  Canada  ; but  in  this  article  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  Scotland  can  be  surpassed  in  design,  fabric,  or  cheapness. 

Particular  Remarks. 

Morgan,  John,  and  Co.,  Paisley  (No.  299,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  have  a 
very  handsome  collection  of  tartans  of  very  superior  make  ; but,  as  already  stated, 
they  are  not  under  consideration  for  distinction  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Morgan 
being  a member  of  the  J ury. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment:— 

Cross,  William,  62  Queen  Street,  Glasgow  (No.  202,  Class  XII.  and  XV., 
p 78),  for  tartans  of  fine  Indian  wool,  of  superior  make,  the  colours  excellent,  and 
the  tissue  perfect. 

Kerr  and  Scott,  31  and  32  St  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  (No.  275,  Class 
XII.  anil  XV.,  p.  80),  for  a variety  of  tartans  of  the  very  best  description,  manu- 
factured by  Robert  Kerr,  the  beauty  of  whose  fabrics  has  already  been  fully 
appreciated  by  this  Jury. 

Law  rence;,  Stone,  and  Co.,  Boston,  United  States  (No.  46k,  United  States, 
p 191),  for  a few  tartans  of  excellent  manufacture,  fine  in  texture  and  bright  in 
colours.  They  are  made  from  native  wool,  and  show  much  excellence  as  the  pro- 
duce of  a manufactory  only  three  years  at  work,  but  estimated  to  turn  out  this 
year  5,(HK),000  pieces.  This  concern,  from  its  rising  importance,  is  considered  to 
be  of  decided  merit. 

Lees,  R.  and  G.,  Galashiels,  Scotland  (No.  192,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  78), 
present  such  perfect  specimens  of  their  manufacture  that  we  cannot  but  consider 
them  as  makers  of  the  highest  merit,  and  fully  entitled  to  the  Prize  Medal 

Paton,  J.  and  D.,  Tillicoultry,  Scotland  (No.  466,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  81), 
for  a collection  of  tartans  remarkable  for  their  fineness  and  softness  of  texture,  for 
the  excellence  and  variety  of  their  colours,  and  perfection  of  make. 

Sanderson,  R.  and  A,  and  Co.,  Galashiels,  Scotland  (No.  196,  Class  XII.  and 
XV.,  p 78),  for  an  excellent  collection  of  tartans  ; their  mauds,  or  shepherds’ 
checks,  are  particularly  worthy^if  notice. 

Van  Der  BeecK,  J.  C.,  Dusseldorf  (Prussia,  494),  for  a collection  of  fancy 
tartans,  with  ends  brocaded,  of  peculiar  style.  The  taste  and  execution  are  both 
superior ; and  with  reference  to  moderate  price,  this  manufacture  is  considered 
to  possess  a decided  merit. 
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The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors ; — 

Haariiaits,  J.  C.,  Sons,  Elbcrfeld  (Prussia,  567),  for  a good  collection  of 
medium-priced  tartans,  well  made  and  of  good  colours.  They  are  extensive 
manufacturers. 

Holms,  William,  and  Brothers,  7 St  Mirren's  Street,  Paisley  (No.  288,  Class 
XII.  and  XV.,  p.  80),  for  a complete  collection  of  clan  tartans,  sixty-two  in 
number,  got  up  with  great  care,  of  excellent  colours. 

Wilson’  and  Son,  Bannockburn  (No.  468,  Class  XII.  and  XV.,  p.  81),  for  a 
collection  of  clan  tartans,  fifty-eight  in  number,  of  good  colours  and  strong 
manufacture.  They  well  merit  Honourable  Mention. 

In  presenting  this  our  Report  upon  Class  XV.,  we  have,  in  the  faithful 
execution  of  our  trust,  unanimously  decided  that  among  the  beautiful  and 
elaborately- made  textures  which  have  come  under  our  examination  such  per- 
fection of  various  kinds  of  merit  has  been  found,  that  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  instructions  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen  we  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  those  Exhibitors  who  have  presented  a combination 
of  such  different  merits  as  are  unquestionably  pre-eminent  in  their  Class, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  Council  Medal,  which  we  trust  will  be  confirmed. 

William  Prinsep,  Reporter. 

London,  July  1851. 
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CLASS  XVI. 

REPORT  ON  LEATHER,  INCLUDING  SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS, 
SKINS,  FURS,  FEATHERS,  AND  HAIR 


Jury. 

CoL  the  Hon.  Geo  roe  Anson,  Chairman,  25  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
Charles  Nottbeck,  Deputy  Chairman,  Russia ; attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Im- 
perial Domains. 

J.  A Nicholay,  Joint  Reporter,  82  Oxford  Street ; Furrier. 

James  B.  Bevington,  Joint  Reporter,  Neckingcr  Mills,  Bermondsey  ; Leather 
Manufacturer. 

J.  S.  Cunningham,  United  States, 

J acutes  FiiEDkiuc  Facler,  Franoe  ; Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerco. 
John  Foster,  16  Wigmure  Street,  Cavendish  Square  ; Florist  and  Feather  Manu- 
facturer. 

J.  W.  Newman,  Walsall ; Saddlor  and  Harness  Manufacturer. 

H ectoR  Roesslkr,  Zollverein ; Counsellor  of  Commerce. 

Edward  Zohrab,  Turkey ; Turkish  Commissioner. 

Associate. 

George  Kidd,  257  Oxford  Street ; Saddler  and  Harness  Maker. 


The  Jury,  for  convenience  and  certainty  in  examination,  have  distributed  the 
articles  exhibited  in  this  Class  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Skins  and  manufactured  furs. 

Feathers  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Artificial  hair. 

W oven  hair  for  furniture. 

Rough,  tanned,  and  sole  leathor. 

Curried  leather. 

Varnished  leather. 

Morocco  and  dyed  sheepskin  leather. 

Alum  and  gloving  leather. 

Oil  or  chamois  leather. 

Dyed  sheepskins  for  rugs. 

Vellum  and  parchment. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Portmanteaus 

The  manufacture  of  the  skins  of  animals  into  the  various  useful  articles  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  has  been  at  all  times  an  important  branch  of  industry,  aud  is 
estimated  to  hold  the  fourth  place  among  the  manufactures  of  England  in  respect 
fo  the  value  of  the  produce  and  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  HIDES,  FURS,  AND  SKINS.  [Class  XVI. 


The  hides,  skins,  and  furs  upon  which  this  labour  is  employed,  are  mostly  the 
produce  of  our  own  country,  but  besides  the  home  supply,  immense  quantities  aro 
imported  from  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
estimated  number  imported  into  Great  Britain  annually  is  alx>ut  1 1,000,000,  of 
which  5,000,000  are  applicable  for  furs,  and  6,000,000  are  adapted  for  various 
descriptions  of  leather. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  unmanufactured  hides  and  skins 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  a large 
portion  of  which  are  re-exported  in  the  raw  state  : — 


Hides  and  kips  - 

- 2,550,000 

Brought  forward  - 

4,105,000 

Calf-skims  - 

270,000 

Sheep  skins  - - 

210,000 

Horse  hides 

228,000 

Lamb  skins  - - - 

1,430,000 

Seal  skins  - - 

593,000 

Kid  skins  - 

48,000 

Goat  skins  - 

464,000 

Deer  skins  - - - - 

90,000 

Carried  forward  - 

- 4,105,000 

Tutal  - - - 

5,883,000 

I 


Subjoined  is  a Table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  skins  adapted  for  furs  : — 


Total 

Importation  into 
England. 

Exported. 

Consumed 

in 

England. 

Racoon 

_ 

_ 

525,000 

525,000 

None. 

Beaver 

- 

- 

- 

60,000 

12,000 

48,000 

Chinchilla 

- 

- 

- 

85,000 

30,000 

55,000 

Bear  - 

- 

- 

- 

9,500 

8, IKK) 

1,500 

Fisher 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 ,000 

11,000 

None. 

Fox,  Rod  - 

- 

- 

- 

50,000 

50'000 

None. 

„ Cross 

- 

- 

- 

4,500 

4,500 

None. 

„ .Silver 

• 

- 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

Nona 

„ White 

- 

- 

- 

1,500 

600 

1,000 

» Grey 

- 

- 

- 

20,  OOO 

18,000 

2,000 

Lynx 

- 

- 

- 

55,000 

50,000 

5,000 

Martin 

- 

- 

- 

120,000 

15,000 

105,000 

Mink 

- 

- 

- 

245,000 

75,000 

170,000 

Musquash 

- 

- 

- 

1,000,000 

150,000 

850,000 

Otter 

- 

- 

- 

17,500 

17,500 

None. 

Fur,  Seal  - 

- 

- 

- 

15,000 

12,500 

2,500 

Wolf 

- 

- 

- 

15,000 

15,000 

None. 

Martin,  Stone  and  Buutn 

1 20,000 

5,000 

115,000 

Squirrel  - 

- 

- 

- 

3,000,000 

ioo, wo 

2, 90i\ 000 

Fitch 

. 

- 

- 

65,091 

28,276 

36,815 

Kolinski  - 

- 

- 

- 

53,410 

200 

53,210 

Ermine  - 

• 

- 

- 

187,104 

None. 

187,104 

Rabbit 

- 

- 

- 

120,000 

None. 

120,000 

Wolverine 

- 

- 

- 

1,200 

1,200 

None. 

Skunk  - 

- 

- 

- 

1,200 

1,200 

N one. 

Sea  Otter 

“ 

“ 

■ 

100 

100 

None. 

The  temperate  and  tropical  countries  supply  the  peculiar  descriptions  of  hides 
and  skins  which  are  best  adapted  for  leather,  while  the  northern  and  arctic  regions 
abound  in  races  of  beautiful  animals  which  are  thickly  covered  with  fine  hair  or 
fur,  whose  skins  are  extremely  valuable  as  articles  of  clothing. 

To  prepare  the  skins  from  the  raw  state,  and  render  them  fit  for  ornamental 
dress,  is  the  first  process  of  the  fur-dresser.  In  this  country  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  trample  them  in  closed  tubs  with  a little  salt  butter,  turning  them 
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over  and  over  for  several  hours  : by  this  means  the  skins  are  made  into  soft  and 
pliable  leather.  The  next  operation  is  to  rub  them  on  the  flesh  side  over  a blunt 
iron  to  remove  loose  pieces  of  integuments,  and  to  reduce  the  substance,  after 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  fur  and  skin  completely  from  the  grease  : for 
this  purpose,  it  is  again  trampled  with  sawdust  (usually  from  mahogany),  which 
being  beaten  out,  and  repeated  several  times,  conduces  to  make  the  fur  glossy  and 
dean,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  cutter  to  fashion  into  any  shape  that  may  be  required. 

The  fur  of  most  animals  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  before  the  animal  has  attained  its  greatest  age.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
furrier,  by  dyeing  the  inferior  skins,  to  imitate  the  more  perfect  specimens.  Some 
difficulty  has  attended  this  process,  as  the  nature  of  the  skin  will  admit  of  tlio 
dyes  being  used  only  in  a cold  state  ; but  the  method  which  has  l>een  practised  in 
Paris  and  London  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  the  permanence  of  the  colour  in 
the  dyed  sable  is  frequently  found  of  equal  durability  to  that  of  skins  of  the. 
uatural  colour.  Considerable  excellence  has  been  attained  also  in  dyeing  rabbit 
and  inferior  furs  of  those  colours  which  are  more  suitable  to  the  prevailing  taste. 

The  several  contributions  of  furs  in  the  Exhibition,  taken  as  a whole,  form  a 
complete  collection  of  all  the  skins  known  to  be  used  for  ornament  or  dress ; 
those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  Nova 
Sootia,  are  adorned  with  some  of  the  choicest  skins  known  to  commerce  ; but 
our  notice  would  be  very  incomplete  if  we  omitted  to  mention  the  remarkably 
beautiful  and  extensive  collection  of  skins,  and  specimens  of  taxidermy,  furnished 
to  the  Exhibition  by  several  members  of  the  nobility  and  other  gentlemen,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Nicholay  and  Sox,  of  Oxford  Street.  We  have 
also  to  notice  the  valuable  articles  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  on  which  the  Jury 
made  the  following  minute,  9th  July  1851 : — 

The  Jury  having  closely  examined  the  extensive  and  interesting  collection 
of  furs  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Nicholay  and  Son,  Her  Majesty’s  furriers 
(No.  301),  as  well  as  the  huge  assortment  of  manufactured  articles,  of  excel- 
lent design  and  workmanship,  resolve — that  they  consider  them  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  and  have  pleasure  in  recording  their  judgment  that  the  col- 
lection would  fully  entitle  Messrs.  Nicholay  and  Son  to  a Prize  Medal,  which 
they  are  precluded  from  awarding  them,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  firm 
being  a member  of  this  J ury. 

We  proceed  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  animals  that  are  captured  for  their 
fiir,  the  skins  of  which  are  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  Building,  commencing 
with — 

The  Russian  Sable  ( Mustela  zibellina). — This  rich  and  beautiful  skin  has  long 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  furs  that  have  been  brought 
to  our  country.  About  25,000  are  annually  collected  in  the  Russian  territories, 
of  which  only  a small  number  is  imported  into  England.  The  fur  is  brown,  with 
some  grey  spots  on  the  head.  The  darker  varieties  are  the  most  highly  valued, 
a single  skin  being  frequently  sold  for  91.,  though  the  average  value  does  not 
exceed  2 1.  or  31.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  whether  to  consider  the  animal  from 
which  the  skin  is  procured  as  a distinct  species.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Russian  sable,  the  stone  and  pine  martens,  as  well  as  the  Hudson’s  Buy  sable,  are 
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but  one  species,  on  which  the  differences  of  food  and  climate  have  produced  some 
slight  variations  in  form  and  colour.  To  the  furrier,  however,  the  Russian  sable  is 
easily  distinguishable,  from  the  length  and  fulness,  as  well  as  the  darker  colour  of 
the  fur.  The  use  of  this  choice  variety  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  wealthy,  on 
account  of  its  high  value.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  a law  which  sought  to 
regulate  tho  expenses  of  the  different  classes,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  pecu- 
liarity of  costume,  the  use  of  the  sable  was  confined  to  the  nobility  above  the  rank 
of  viscount 

Hudson’s  Bay  Sable  (Mustek i Canadensis). — The  sable  skins  next  in  repute 
to  the  Russian  are  those  imported  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  of  which  no  less 
than  1 20,000  are  annually  brought  into  this  country.  As  the  natural  colour  of 
the  skins  is  much  lighter  than  the  prevailing  taste,  it  is  tho  practice  to  dye  many 
of  them  a darker  colour,  and  the  furs  thus  treated  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
natural  sable. 

Baum  or  Pine  Marten  ( Mustela  abietum). — The  sables  imported  under  this 
name  are  the  produce  of  Europe.  The  animal  is  found  in  extensive  forests,  remote 
from  the  habitations  of  man,  and  preying  on  birds  and  the  smaller  animala  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  stone  marten  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  t hroat ; other 
parts  of  the  skin  are  brown.  When  dyed,  they  have  a similar  appearance  to  the 
best  sable. 

Stone  Marten  (Mustela  saxorum). — This  marten  is  generally  found  in  moun- 
tainous and  stony  places,  though  a frequent  visitor  to  farm-yards  and  homesteads. 
It  is  generally  distributed  through  most  European  countries  The  under  fur  is  a 
bluish  white,  with  the  top  hairs  a dark  brown.  The  throat  of  this  variety  is 
usually  of  a pure  white,  by  which  character  it  is  generally  distinguished.  The 
French  manufacturers  excel  in  dyeing  this  fur,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  fre- 
quently called  French  sable.  It  is  also  dyed  in  this  country,  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  skin  adapting  it  to  a great  variety  of  purposes  to  which  furs  are  applied. 

Fisher. — There  are  about  1 1,000  of  these  skins  annually  brought  to  this  country 
from  North  America  : they  are  larger  than  the  sables,  and  the  fur  is  longer  and 
fuller.  The  tail  is  long,  round,  and  full,  gradually  tapering  to  a point,  and  quite 
black  : a few  years  since  it  formed  the  common  ornament  to  a national  cap  worn 
by  the  Jew  merchants  of  Poland,  and  at  that  time  was  worth  from  6s.  to  9a,  but 
its  present  value  does  not  exceed  6 d.  to  9d. 

Mink  ( Mustela  inson). — There  were  245,000  skins  of  this  little  animal  brought 
to  this  country  last  year  from  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
North  America  The  fur  resembles  the  sable  in  colour,  but  is  considerably  shorter 
and  more  glossy.  It  is  a very  durable  and  useful  fur,  and  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  Continent. 

Ermine  (Mustela  erminea). — This  animal  is  similar  in  form  and  habit  to  the 
common  weasel  of  this  country  ; but  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Norway,  from  whence 
the  skins  are  imported,  the  little  animal,  during  winter,  becomes  as  white  as  the 
snowy  regions  it  iuliabits,  and  is  esteemer!  as  the  wlutcst  fur  known,  though  its 
summer  dress  is  a dingy  brown.  The  tail  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  lower  half  is 
jet  black,  is  generally  introduced  as  an  ornament  to  the  purely  white  fur.  It  is 
worn  on  state  occasions,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  its  use  was  restricted  to 
the  royal  family. 
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Fitch  or  Polecat  (Muetcla  putorius). — These  skins  are  produced  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  no  place  of  better  quality  than  in  our  own  country.  The  ground 
of  the  fur  is  a rich  yellow,  while  the  top  hair  is  a jet  black.  Thus  fur  is  at  present 
very  little  used  in  this  country,  but  is  much  worn  in  America.  It  is  very  durable, 
but  the  natural  smell  of  the  fur,  which  is  rather  unpleasant,  is  difficult  to  counter- 
act 

North  American  Skunk  ( Mephitis  Americana). — The  skins  known  under  this 
name  are  imported  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  animal  from  which  they 
are  taken  is  allied  to  the  polecat  of  Europe,  and,  from  the  feetor  it  emits  when 
attacked,  which  has  been  known  to  affect  persons  with  sickness  at  100  yards  dis- 
tance, has  received  the  sobriquet  of  “ Enfant  du  Diable.”  It  has  a soft  black 
fur,  with  two  white  stripes  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which  is  short  and 
bushy.  The  skins,  though  imported  into  England  in  small  numbers,  are  usually 
re-exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Kolinsky  ( Mustela  Siberica). — The  Kolinski  or  Tartar  sable  is  of  a bright- 
yellow  colour,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  ladies’  dress  in  its  natural  state,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  dyed  brown  to  imitate  other  sable,  to  which  it  bears  a strong 
resemblance.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  its  colour,  having  no  spot  or 
difference  of  shade  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  tail,  which  is  of  the  same  colour, 
is  exclusively  used  for  artists'  best  pencils. 

Musquash,  or  Musk  Rat  ( Fiber  zibethicus). — The  animal  known  under  this 
name  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  North  America,  frequenting  swamps  and  rivers, 
and,  like  the  beaver,  building  its  habitations  of  mud  with  great  ingenuity.  Dr. 
Richardson  states,  that  it  has  three  litters  of  young  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
producing  from  three  to  seven  at  a litter.  The  animal  has  a peculiar  smell,  similar 
to  that  of  musk  ; but  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  animal  from  which  the  musk 
of  commerce  is  procured,  which  is  a native  of  Tibet  About  one  million  skins  are 
brought  to  this  country  annually  : the  fur  resembles  that  of  the  beaver,  and  is  used 
by  hat  manufacturers.  The  skins  are  also  dyed  by  the  furrier,  and  manufactured 
into  many  cheap  and  useful  articles. 

Nutria,  or  Coypou  ( Myopotamve  coypue). — This  rodent  quadruped  is  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  where  it  lives  in  burrows  ; 
it  is  smaller  than  the  beaver,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  musquash,  but  has 
a resemblance  to  both  these  animals  in  its  natural  habits  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  fur. 

Until  lately  this  fur  was  very  much  used  by  hat  manufacturers,  and  as  many 
as  600,000  skins  have  been  annually  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  in 
which  countries  the  animal  abounda  Owing  to  the  ware  that  continue  to  be  carried 
on  between  the  different  states  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  the  trappers  from  their  accustomed  occupations,  the  importations  have  fallen  to 
3,000  skins,  which  are  dressed  and  dyed  as  a substitute  for  the  costly'  fur  seal. 

Hamster  ( Cricetus  vulsjaris\—  About  100,000  of  the  skins  of  the  hamster  are 
annually  collected  in  Central  Germany,  where  the  animal  abounds : it  has  a poor, 
short,  and  coarse  fur,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  cloak-linings  by  the 
Greeks : the  colour  of  the  back  is  a reddish-brown,  the  belly  black,  with  a few 
light  spots.  The  animal  is  about  9 inches  in  length,  and  lives  under  ground, 
forming  several  apartments  for  storing  grain  separate  from  its  own  hybemnculum. 
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It  is  so  industrious  and  provident  that  when  the  peasants  go  “ hamster  nesting  ” 
in  the  winter,  they  possess  themselves  not  only  of  the  skin  hut  of  the  valuable 
store  of  good  grain,  which  is  said  frequently  to  exceed  two  bushela 

Perwitzky. — The  skin  of  this  animal  is  beautifully  marked  like  tortoiseshell,  and 
is  brought  from  the  south-eastern  territories  of  Asiatic  Russia ; the  fur  is  short, 
giving  little  warmth,  and  is  chiefly  made  into  cloak-linings,  and  used  by  the 
Russians. 

Beaver  ( Castor  Americanus) — Beaver  skins  are  imported  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  less  quantities  than  formerly : the  use  of  the  fur  in  our  hat 
manufactories  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  silk  hats,  and  a 
considerable  depreciation  has  taken  place  in  their  value.  This  beautiful  fur  is 
sometimes  used  for  articles  of  dress.  In  order  to  prepare  the  skin  for  this  appro- 
priation, the  coarse  hairs  are  removed,  and  the  surface  is  very  evenly  cut  by  an 
ingenious  machine,  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  dressing  cloth.  The  fur  thus 
prepared  has  a beautiful  appearance,  not  unlike  the  costly  South  Sea  otter,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  lightness  with  durability  and  cheapness. 

The  white  wool  from  the  under  part  of  the  beaver  still  obtains  a high  price,  anil 
is  largely  exported  to  France,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  ladies'  bonnets.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  beaver  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
Pennant  remarks  that  two  or  three  waters  in  the  principality  of  Wales  still  bear 
the  name  of  Llyn  yr  Afangc,  or  The  Beavers'  Lake. 

Otter  ( Lutra  vulgaris,  Lutra  Canadensis). — The  large  supply  of  otter  skins 
used  by  the  Russians  and  Chinese  is  derived  principally  from  North  America.  The 
quality  of  the  fur  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  otter  of  the  British  Isles,  of 
which  there  are  about  500  skins  collected  annually.  This  animal  has  frequently 
been  tamed,  and  from  its  extreme  agility  in  the  water,  has  been  rendered  service- 
able in  catching  fish  for  the  use  of  its  owner. 

The  American  otter  is  much  larger  in  size  than  the  European,  being  about 
5 feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ; a smaller  variety  abounds  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  fur  of  which  is  very  short 

Sea  Otter  ( Enhydra  marina). — The  sea  otter  has  a very  thick,  soft,  woolly  fur, 
and  is  most  highly  prized  by  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  to  whom  most  of  the  skins 
are  exported.  In  its  habits  it  Is  allied  to  the  seal,  but  has  never  been  met  with  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  from  Kamschatka  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  from  Alaska  to  California,  on  the  American  coast. 

The  annual  production  is  about  1,000  skins,  of  which  100  are  imported  into 
this  country  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Seal  (Phoca). — There  are  numerous  varieties  of  these  animals,  some  of  which 
are  found  on  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  They  frequent, 
in  immense  numliers,  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  ami  Labrador,  and 
the  importations  into  this  country  frequently  exceed  500, 000  in  one  season.  The 
young  seals  of  some  species  increase  in  size  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  asserted 
by  the  seal-fishers  that  they  double  their  bulk  in  eight  days.  The  greater  ]>ortion 
are  tanned  and  enamelled  with  black  varnish  for  ladies'  shoes  ; other  descriptions 
are  well  adapted  for  fur,  especially  the  seal  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  Before  they  can  be  used  as  a fur,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
very  coarse  hairs  which  cover  a lieautifully  fine  and  silky  fur.  The  roots  of  these 
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hairs  are  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  thick  pelt,  while  the  fur  is  strongly 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  skin.  By  shaving  the  pelt  to  half  its  natural 
substance,  the  roots  of  the  coarse  hairs  are  cut  through,  and  they  easily  fall  out ; 
but  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a natural  process  of  fermentation,  which  ensues 
when  the  skins  are  properly  prepared  and  allowed  to  remain  together.  The  soft 
curly  fur  of  the  seal  is  now  rarely  used  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  dyed  a deep 
Vandyke  brown,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  richest  velvet. 

Fox. — Of  foxes’  skins  brought  to  this  country  there  are  many  varieties ; the 
black  and  silver  foxes  ( Vvlpes  fulvus,  var.  argentatus)  from  the  arctic  regions  are 
the  most  valuable.  Many  of  the  skins  in  the  Exhibition  are  worth  from  10  guineas 
to  40  guineas.  They  are  purchased  for  the  Russian  market,  being  highly  prized  in 
that  country.  The  cross  and  red  foxes  ( Vulpes  fulvus)  are  used  by  the  Russians, 
Turks,  aud  Greeks,  for  cloak-linings  and  collars.  The  blue  and  white  foxes  are 
used  in  this  and  other  countries  for  ladies'  dresses  The  white  foxes  (Vulpes 
lugopus ) are  represented  hy  arctic  voyagers  as  exceedingly  numerous,  and  mi- 
grating in  troops  over  the  frozen  seas  at  the  approach  of  the  rigorous  season. 
They  are  easily  caught,  fifteen  having  been  taken  from  one  trap  in  four  hours. 

Wolverine  (Gulo  luscus). — This  animal,  which  is  only  met  with  in  North 
America,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  now  generally  considered  by  zoologists  as  iden- 
tical with  the  glutton  of  old  writers.  It  is  extremely  mischievous  to  the  fur-trader, 
and  will  follow  the  marten-hunter's  path  round  a line  of  traps  extending  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  merely  to  come  at  the  baits.  The  fur  is  generally  dark  nut-brown, 
passing,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  almost  into  black,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  Germany 
and  other  northern  countries  for  cloak-linings. 

Bear  (Ursus). — There  are  several  descriptions  of  bear-skins  used  by  the  furrier. 
The  skin  of  the  black  bear  of  North  America  (Ursus  Americanus)  is  used  in  this 
country  for  military  purposes,  for  rugs,  and  carriage  hammer-cloths.  In  Russia  it 
is  frequently  manufactured  for  sleigh  coverings,  and  the  skin  of  the  cub  bear  is 
highly  valued  for  trimmings  and  coat-linings.  That  of  the  grey  bear  (Ursus  ferox) 
is  applied  to  similar  uses  That  of  the  white  polar  bear,  of  which  the  supply  is 
very  limited,  is  frequently  made  into  rugs,  bordered  with  the  black  and  grey  bear 
skins.  The  fur  of  the  brown  or  Isabella  bear  ( Ursus  Ianbellinue)  has  frequently 
been  very  fashionable  in  this  country,  when  its  value  has  been  tenfold  the  present 
price.  It  is  still  considerably  used  in  America  for  various  articles  of  ladies’  dresa 

Hare. — The  wool  or  under  fur  of  the  European  grey  hare  ( Lepus  timidua)  is 
extensively  used  for  manufacturing  felt  hats,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  A 
few  of  these  are  dressed  for  the  purpose  of  being  worn  as  a protection  to  the  chest. 

The  white  hare  of  Russia  and  the  polar  regions  (Lepus  glacialia)  was  formerly 
much  worn  in  its  pure  white  state  as  a lining  for  ladies’  cloaks,  and  as  a substitute 
for  the  white  fox,  but  the  skin  being  exceedingly  tender,  its  use  for  this  purpose 
has  been  discontinued.  The  white  hare  is  also  frequently  dyed  : it  looks  exceed- 
ingly rich,  but  is  not  very  durable. 

Rabbit  (Lepus  cuniculus). — The  English  rabbit,  both  in  its  wild  and  domestic 
state,  affords  a very  plentiful  supply  of  useful  fur.  When  dressed  and  dyed  in 
imitation  of  other  skins,  it  is  manufacturer!  into  a great  variety  of  cheap  and  useful 
articles  for  the  middle  classes.  The  wool  has  recently  been  manufactured  into  a 
peculiar  cloth  adapted  for  ladies’  use,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  skins  are 
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still  used  for  hatters’  purposes.  The  English  silver-grey  rahhit  was  originally  a 
breed  peculiar  to  Lincolnshire,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to  it ; but  warrens 
have  since  been  formed  in  various  ]wirts  of  the  country.  Skins  of  this  variety  are 
continually  exported  to  China  and  Russia,  where  they  are  much  esteemed,  and 
command  a comparatively  high  price.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  rabbit  is  beautiful  in 
the  length  and  texture  of  its  fur,  but  the  skin  is  so  fragile,  and  the  fur  so  liable  to 
fall  off  with  slight  wear,  that  it  has  little  value  as  an  article  of  dress.  The  white 
Polish  rabbit  is  a breed  peculiar  to  that  country : its  skin  is  often  made  into 
linings  for  ladies'  cloaks,  and  l>eing  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  fur  for  that 
purpose,  the  animal  is  imported  in  great  numbers. 

Squirrel  ( Sciuins  vulgaris). — This  attractive  little  animal  abounds  in  most 
countries,  especially  in  Siberia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  from  the  Russian 
dominions  that  we  derive  our  principal  supply  of  the  skins  of  this  agile  creature, 
which  exceeds  in  numl>er  that  of  any  of  the  fur-producing  animala  It  is  said  that 

1 5.000. 000  are  every  year  captured  in  Russia,  our  supply  from  thence  exceeding 

3.000. 000  annually.  The  fur  of  the  squirrel,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
is  light,  warm,  and  durable  ; some  of  the  lighter  colours  are  dyed  in  imitation  of 
sable.  The  colour  of  the  Siberian  squirrels  varies  from  a pearl  grey  to  a dark- 
blue  grey  : the  under  parts,  which  are  white,  are  frequently  cut  out  and  made  into 
cloak-linings,  remarkable  for  their  lightness  : the  tails  are  manufactured  into  boas 
for  foreign  markets  ; they  are  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artists’ 
pencils. 

Chinchilla  ( Chinchilla  Umigera). — There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  chinchilla, 
the  produce  of  South  America : those  from  Lima  are  short  in  the  fur  and  inferior 
in  quality  to  those  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Arica ; the  colour  is  a silvery  grey,  Arica 
producing  the  darkest  and  best-coloured  skina  The  general  appearance  of  the 
animal  places  it  between  the  squirrel  and  the  rabbit : in  its  natural  abodes  it  has 
the  agility  of  the  former,  and  resembles  the  rabbit  in  living  in  holes  and  burrows. 
The  extreme  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  fur  adapt  it  only  for  ladies’  use.  Though 
much  admired  and  frequently  worn  in  this  country,  it  is  more  extensively  con- 
sumed in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 

Racoon  ( Procgon  lolor). — The  racoon  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America : the 
skins  are  imported  into  this  country  in  immense  numbers  ; but  meeting  with  no 
demand  for  our  home  trade,  are  re-exported  by  merchants  who  purchase  them  at  the 
periodical  sales.  They  are  used  throughout  Germany  and  Russia  for  lining  shubes 
and  coats,  and,  being  of  a durable  nature  and  moderate  in  price,  are  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  turs. 

Common  Badger  (Melea  vulgaris) ; American  Badger  ( Meles  Labradorica). — 
The  skin  of  the  European  badger,  from  the  wiry  nature  of  its  hair,  is  generally 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  superior  kinds  of  shaving-brushes  ; but  the  skins  ex- 
ported from  North  America  have  a soft,  fine  fur,  which  renders  them  suitable  for 
many  purposes  for  which  the  larger  furs  are  used. 

Cat — In  Holland  the  cat  (Felia  domestieus)  is  bred  for  its  fur;  it  is  fed  on  fish, 
and  carefully  tended  until  the  fur  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection  ; large  numbers 
are  also  collected  in  England  and  many  other  countries.  The  wild  cat  ( Felis  catus) 
is  much  larger  and  longer  in  its  fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  forests,  particu- 
larly in  Hungary  ; the  colour  is  brownish,  grey,  mottled,  and  spotted  with  black. 
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The  softness  and  durability  of  the  fur  render  it  very  suitable  for  cloak-linings,  and 
it  is  also  made  into  wrappers  for  open  carriages  and  railway  travelling. 

Canada  Lynx  (Felis  Canadensis)  ; Lynx  Cat  (Felis  Rufa). — The  fur  of  the 
lynx  is  long,  soft,  and  of  a greyish  colour,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Norway  lynx,  covered 
with  brown  spots  ; the  belly  is  white,  silky,  and  not  unfirequently  spotted  with  black. 
The  change  of  fashion  has  for  some  time  discarded  it  from  this  country  ; but  it  is 
dyed,  prepared,  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  American  market, 
where  it  is  much  valued  and  admired.  It  is  generally  used  for  cloaks,  linings,  and 
lacings,  for  which  purposes  it  is  very  appropriate,  being  exceedingly  soft  and  light. 

Furs  are  subject  to  injury  by  several  species  of  moths,  whose  instincts  lead  them 
to  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  line  hair  of  animals. 

Linnaeus  mentions  five  species  that  prey  upon  cloth  and  furs,  of  which  Tinea 
pellianella , T.  vestionella,  and  T.  tapetzdla  are  the  most  destructive.  No  sooner 
is  the  worm  hatched  than  it  eats  its  path  through  the  fur,  and  continues  increas- 
ingly destructive  until  it  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  and  forms  itself  a silken  cover- 
ing from  which  in  a short  time  it  again  emerges  a perfect  moth. 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  furs  is  the  moisture  to  which  they  are  frequently 
exposed  : the  delicate  structure  of  the  fine  under-fur  cannot  be  preserved  when  apy 
dampness  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  skin.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  the  leather 
manufacturer,  who,  having  wetted  his  skins,  allows  them  to  remain  in  a damp 
cellar  for  a few  days  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  hair,  which  is  pulled  out  with 
the  greatest  facility  after  remaining  only  one  week  in  a moipt  condition.  It 
follows  from  these  observations  that  to  preserve  furs  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
dry,  and  to  protect  them  from  moths  ; if  exposed  to  damp  or  rain,  they  must  be 
dried  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  fire ; and  when  put  by  for  the  summer,  should 
be  combed  and  beaten  with  a small  cane,  and  very  carefully  secured  in  a dry 
brown  paper  or  box  into  which  moths  cannot  enter.  During  the  summer  they 
should  be  examined  once  a month  to  be  again  beaten  and  aired,  if  the  situation 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  be  at  all  damp.  With  these  precautions,  the  most 
valuable  furs  may  be  preserved  uninjured  for  many  years. 


The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  depait- 
raent : — 

Bevingtons  and  Morris,  King  William  Street,  London  (332),  for  a collection 
of  good  and  well-manufactured  furs  and  skins,  both  natural  and  dyed,  of  stone 
marten,  baum  marten,  Kolinsky  sable,  and  ermine. 

Clarke,  Robert,  and  Sons,  Cheapside,  London  (307),  for  a well-assorted 
collection  of  manufactured  furs  in  ermine,  mink,  musquash,  grebe,  and  seal. 

Central  Committee,  Nova  Scotia  (2),  for  a choice  collection  of  skins,  the 
produce  of  Nova  Scotia,  fully  described  in  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  the  names 
attached  to  the  specimens 

Drake,  R.,  Piccadilly,  London  (306),  for  three  very  beautiful  muffs  made  from 
the  choicest  skins  of  the  Russian  sable,  the  grebe,  and  miniver. 

Eocehs,  F.,  Moscow,  Russia  (not  in  Catalogue),  for  a fur  carpet,  well  designed, 
and  of  good  workmanship. 
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Geyer,  J.,  Pesth,  Hungary  (346,  Austria),  for  a national  cloak  called  the 
Bunda,  made  from  Hungarian  lamb  skins ; the  tanned  leather,  which  is  richly 
embroidered,  forms  the  exterior  of  the  cloak. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Fenchurch  Street,  London  (301),  for  a choice  col- 
lection of  fur  skins,  the  produce  of  their  possessions  in  North  America,  consisting 
of  twenty-seven  groups,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
with  their  scientific  namea 

Keilich,  Henry,  9 Butterland  Street,  Hoxton,  London  (not  in  Catalogue), 
for  models  of  a miniature  tigress  and  cubs,  displaying  great  ingenuity  and  ex- 
cellence in  design  and  workmanship,  each  hair  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
separately  fixed  by  the  hand. 

Konio,  L.,  Berlin  (139,  Prussia),  for  a camaille  of  superior  workmanship,  made 
entirely  from  the  tails  of  the  mink. 

Meyer,  M.  and  S.,  Bow  Lane,  London  (304),  for  a variety  of  manufactured 
articles,  made  from  the  skins  of  the  rabbit,  and  dyed  in  imitation  of  more  costly 
furs,  by  which  a cheap,  warm,  and  ornamental  clothing  is  brought  within  the 
means  of  the  working  classes 

Russian  Imperial  Cabinet,  St.  Petersburg  (not  in  Catalogue),  for  a pelisse 
lining  made  from  the  necks  of  the  silver  fox,  for  a Russian  sable  lining,  and  for 
skins  of  the  same  animal,  from  Kamschatka. 

Smith,  Georoe,  and  Sons,  Watling  Street,  London  (310a),  for  an  assortment 
of  good  and  well-manufactured  furs,  made  from  Russian  sable,  North  American 
sable,  chinchilla,  ermine,  and  squirrel. 

Turkey,  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  (1,  Turkey),  for  a large  and  interesting 
collection  of  skins,  the  produce  of  Turkey. 

Warming,  E.,  Copenhagen  (7,  Denmark),  for  a fur  carpet,  with  stuffed  foxes 
serving  as  footstools,  in  which  the  design  and  workmanship  are  in  good  taste. 

Weinknecht,  T.,  Brussels  (259,  Belgium),  for  two  carpets  made  of  fox  skins 
and  other  furs,  beautifully  designed  ; also  for  a choice  collection  of  other  furs. 

ZErrz,  J.  F.,  Berlin  (841,  Prussia),  for  a coat-lining,  made  entirely  from  mink 
tails,  and  for  a similar  article  made  from  the  paws  of  the  fisher  ( M ustela  Cana- 
densis). Both  specimens  show  great  skill  in  manufacture. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Boldner,  S.  (not  in  Catalogue),  for  a fur  hearth-rug,  representing  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England. 

Dick,  A.,  35  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (311),  for  a well-manufactured  hearth- 
rug of  many  pieces  of  fur  neatly  and  artistically  arranged. 

Henderson,  J.,  Montreal  (332,  Canada),  for  sleigh  robes  and  other  furs,  the 
produce  of  the  colony. 

Liverpool  Local  Committee,  per  T.  C.  Archer  (270,  Class  XXIX.)  for 
specimens  of  the  various  skins  imported  into  Liverpool,  methodically  arranged, 
and  with  their  scientific  names  attached.  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of 
Class  XXIX.) 

Feathers. 

The  beautiful  colouring  and  graceful  forms  of  these  ornaments  have  always 
attracted  general  admiration,  which  the  closest  inspection  tends  only  to  increase. 
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Whether  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  soft  delicacy  of  the  down  of  birds,  or  to  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  pinion  feathers,  which  combine  the  greater  strength 
with  lightness,  they  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  kinds  which  are  used  for  dress  are  those  of  the  ostrich,  the  marabout  stork, 
the  rhea  or  American  ostrich,  the  emu,  the  osprey,  the  egrette,  the  heron,  the 
autrenga,  the  birds  of  Paradise,  the  swan,  turkey,  peacock,  argus  pheasant,  ibis, 
eagle,  grebe,  &c. 

The  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  all  varying  in 
texture  and  quality  according  to  climate  and  food,  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  Mogador,  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been 
used  in  all  ages  as  ornaments  of  the  head.  They  formed  the  plumes  of  knights' 
helmets,  and  were  much  used  by  our  nobility  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
himself  wore  one  on  state  occasions.  The  black  ostrich  feathers  have  been  used 
for  many  years  by  the  Highland  regiments,  and  at  funerals.  The  feathers  in  their 
natural  state  are  still  worn  by  the  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a waggoner’s  hat  ornamented  with  them.  The  perfection  to 
which  the  art  of  dyeing  has  been  brought  in  this  country  and  in  France,  and  the 
great  improvement  in  their  manufacture  in  other  respects,  has  brought  them 
extensively  into  wear  for  bonnets  and  head-dresses. 

Next  in  request  to  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  are  those  of  the  marabout  stork, 
which  are  of  two  kinds,  white  and  grey.  These  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  Calcutta  in  great  quantities.  They  are  very  much  admired  for  their  beau- 
tiful texture  and  extreme  lightness,  and  are  used  for  head-dresses,  muffs,  and 
boas.  The  white  kind  have  at  times  been  so  scarce  as  to  be  worth  their  weight  in 
gold. 

The  feathers  of  the  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  are  usually  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  are  used  for  a variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives,  who  dye  them  of 
of  different  colours,  and  form  head-dresses  and  coverings  for  the  body.  The  flossy 
kinds  are  used  for  military  plumes  in  South  America  and  in  Europe,  and  the  long 
brown  feathers  of  the  wing  are  made  into  brooms  and  dusting  brushes 

A very  graceful  plume  is  made  from  the  feathers  of  the  emu,  which  are  much 
prized  on  the  Continent,  and  worn  there  both  of  their  natural  colour  and  dyed. 
The  feathers  of  the  osprey  and  the  egrette,  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  are  chiefly  used  for  military  costumes  by  hussar  regiments : those  of  the 
smaller  egrette,  which  are  the  most  graceful,  are  worn  by  ladies 

The  feathers  of  the  Indian  heron  and  the  antrenga  are  much  prized  on  account 
of  their  scarcity,  and  are  frequently  worn  by  eastern  princes. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  which  are  imported  from  the  Manillas,  have  in  all  ages  been 
in  great  request  as  ornaments  both  for  men  and  women,  and  were  formerly  very 
rare.  They  are  favourite  decorations  for  the  Turkish  turban,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  they  were  worn  by  the  Nepaulese  princes  when  in  this  country. 

The  feathers  of  the  common  cock  are  also  used  for  ladies’  riding  hats  and  for 
military  plumes.  The  greater  part  are  imported  from  Hamburg.  The  down  of 
the  turkev,  the  swan,  and  the  goose,  is  made  into  plumes,  muffs,  and  tippets  ; and 
from  the  feathers  of  the  ibis,  wreaths  and  trimmings  are  formed,  which  are  much 
admired  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

The  manufacture  of  feathers  gives  employment  to  a great  number  of  females, 
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and  is  principally  confined  to  England  and  France,  although  of  late  manufactories 
have  been  established  at  New  York  for  goods  suitable  for  that  country. 

The  J ury  award  a Prize  Medal  to  the  undermentioned  firm : — 

Adcock  and  Co.,  3 Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London  (323a),  for  an 
admirable  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  feathers,  manufactured  and 
dyed  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Booth,  J.  P,  Cork,  and  80  Hatton  Garden,  London  (112),  for  various  articles 
of  ladies’  dress,  made  from  turkey-down  and  feathers. 

Foster,  Son,  and  Dun  cum,  16  Wigmore  Street,  London  (74,  Class  XXIX.), 
for  a handsome  muff  and  boa  of  marabout  feathers. 

Henoc,  1 Rue  St  Sauveur,  Paris  (261,  France),  for  screens  and  feather-brooms 
made  of  ostrich,  peacock,  and  other  feathers. 

L’Huillier,  E,  86  Rue  St  Martin,  Paris  (1325,  France),  for  various  kinds  of 
feathers  for  ornamental  purposes,  head-dresses,  cloaks,  screens,  &c. 

Lodde,  A A.,  50  Rue  Bourg  L’Abbd,  Paris  (1329,  France),  for  plumes  of 
feathers,  and  screens  of  various  kinds. 

Perrot,  Petit,  and  Co.,  Rue  dc  la  Bourse,  Paris  (852,  France),  for  two  rare 
and  magnificent  Persian  heron  plumes  and  other  fancy  feathers  for  dress. 
(Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of  Class  XXIX) 

Tollet,  Georoe,  Betley  Hall,  Staffordshire  (154,  Class  XX),  for  tippets, 
cloaks,  victorines,  and  muffs  made  from  goose-down  and  feathers : a manufacture 
established  with  the  view  of  giving  a new  employment  to  needle-women. 

Artificial  Hair. 

The  material  for  this  trade,  which  gives  occupation  to  a large  number  of  manu- 
facturers and  workmen,  is  procured  from  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  and  some  of  good  quality  is  occasionally  brought  from  Ireland.  The 
lighter-coloured  hair,  which  bears  the  highest  value,  is  the  production  of  Germany ; 
the  darker  shades  are  imported  from  France.  The  wholesale  price  varies  from 
30a  to  60s.  per  lb.,  and  occasional  rare  specimens  are  of  much  higher  value.  A 
head  of  hair,  such  as  is  bought  of  the  peasant  girls  in  the  districts  before  named, 
weighs  from  1 J to  | of  a lb.,  and  is  usually  exchanged  for  trinkets  or  articles  of 
dress. 

The  Jury,  after  carefully  examining  all  the  specimens  contributed  by  various 
exhibitors,  have  selected  the  following,  of  which  to  make  Honourable  Mention,  as 
the  most  suitable  recognition  of  the  general  equality  in  style  and  excellence  dis- 
played in  these  productions : — 

Bouchet,  C.,  74a  New  Bond  Street  (246),  for  specimens  of  the  new  crochet- 
work  in  wig  making,  on  skin  and  on  net 

Browne,  F.,  47  Fenchurch  Street,  London  (245),  for  head-dresses  of  orna- 
mental hair. 

Carles,  H.  R,  45  New  Bond  Street,  London  (251),  for  wigs  and  head-dresses. 

CaussE,  D.  A,  267  Regent  Street,  London  (259),  for  perukes  and  head-dresses. 

Croisat.  J.,  76  Rue  de  Richelieu  (1574,  France),  for  perukes  without  toupees, 
produced  by  machinery. 
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I so  dork  and  Brandt,  217  Regent  Street,  London  (253),  for  wigs,  perukes,  and 
other  works  in  hair. 

Robey,  YV.,  Richmond,  Surrey  (262),  for  ladies’  head-dresses. 

Tyzacr,  W.  V.,  Norwich  (26k),  for  specimens  of  manufacture  in  false  hair. 

Tiiibierue,  4 Rue  Vide  Gousset,  Paris  (695,  France),  for  perukes  and  ladies’ 
fronts. 

Winter,  W.,  205  Oxford  Street,  London  (249),  for  wigs  and  head-dresses. 

The  Jury  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Nesbitt,  Wigmore  Street,  to  Mr.  Jennings, 
Quadrant,  and  to  Mr.  Dalling,  Old  Bond  Street,  for  their  valuable  assistance 
in  the  examination  of  the  various  manufactures  in  artificial  hair. 


Woven  Hair  for  Furniture,  and  other  purposes. 

Hair  used  for  weaving  consists  of  the  long  hair  from  horses’  tails.  It  is  pro- 
cured principally  from  South  America  and  from  Russia  All  the  black  and  grey 
hair  is  dyed  for  the  manufacture  of  black  hair-cloth  for  covering  furniture.  White 
only  can  be  dyed  so  as  to  produce  what  are  called  fancy  colours,  such  as  green, 
claret,  crimson,  scarlet,  &c,  and  great  care  is  required  in  the  process,  which,  how- 
ever, when  well  managed,  produces  good  permanent  colours. 

The  quality  of  the  cloth,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  the 
colours,  depend  also  in  a great  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  warp,  which  may  be 
either  of  cotton,  linen,  or  worsted.  Coloured  hair-cloth  (principally  manufactured 
at  Worcester,  Sheffield,  and  Paris),  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  fitting  up 
steam-vessels,  and  for  covering  chairs,  sofas,  railway  carriages,  &c.  Some  of  the 
lighter  colours  have  also  been  used  for  boys’  caps,  slippers,  &c. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hair-cloth  the  weaver  uses  a sort  of  hook-shuttle,  which 
he  passes  between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  or  shed,  towards  his  left  hand ; the 
assistant,  or  “ server,"  places  a single  hair  over  the  end  of  the  hook,  and  the 
weaver  draws  it  through  the  warp.  This  operation  is  a tedious  one,  and  the  hairs 
being  necessarily  placed  in  singly,  prevents  the  application  of  machinery,  which  is 
so  advantageously  used  in  fabrics  where  the  shoot  or  weft  consists  of  a continuous 
thread. 

In  this  department,  the  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  - 

Delacour,  H.  P.,  47  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  Paris  (472,  France),  for  horse- 
hair and  “ vegetable  silk  " damask. 

Forrek,  A.,  136  Regent  Street,  London  (99,  Class  XXIII.),  for  ornaments 
worked  in  hair  and  gold. 

Hacssexs-Hap,  B.,  Yelvorde,  Brussels  (257,  Belgium),  for  horse-hair  fibre 
stuffing  for  furniture,  and  other  manufactures  in  hair. 

Laycock  and  Sons,  Sheffield  (330),  for  horse-hair  damask,  &c,  of  superior 
manufacture, 

Lejioxier  and  Co.,  1 Rue  de  Coq  St.  Honord,  Paris  (9,09,  France),  for  orna- 
mental hair-work. 

Webb,  E.,  Worcester  (243),  for  coloured  hair-cloth  and  cloth  composed  of  silk 
md  hair  • also  for  horse-hair  carpets,  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  Brussels 
arpets.  In  all  these  articles  great  excellence  of  manufacture  has  been  attained. 
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Wisdom,  Rossf.ll,  and  Whitman,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  America  (205,  United 
States),  for  superior  specimens  of  curled  hair  for  furniture. 

Leather. 

An  exhibition  of  the  various  descriptions  of  leather  brought  from  every  country, 
affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  peculiar  qualities  and  excellences  of  each, 
which  must  be  highly  instructive  both  to  manufacturers  and  nrtizans.  Many  of 
the  improvements  in  this  branch  of  trade  have  been  introduced  from  other  coun- 
tries, where  they  have  originated  in  causes  purely  local  : thus,  Russian  leather,  so 
much  esteemed  for  its  scent,  is  tanned  with  the  cheapest  bark  of  the  country,  and 
softened  with  an  oil  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  also  abundantly 
produced ; the  combination  of  these  materials  gives  the  scent  and  qualities  so 
highly  valued  in  Russian  leather.  The  peculiar  softness  in  French  curried  leather 
is  in  part  attributable  to  using  the  bark  of  the  evergreen  oak,  with  which  the 
better  descriptions  are  tanned  ; and  the  sole  leather  of  England,  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  leather  of  its  class,  is  dependent,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  superior 
oak  bark  that  abounds  in  our  island. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  tends  to  give  firmness  and  solidity,  while  other  sorts  are 
remarkable  for  the  softness  they  impart  to  the  leather ; and  each  material  used  in 
tanning  gives  some  distinct  quality  in  respect  to  colour,  scent,  toughness,  or  capa- 
bility of  resisting  moisture  and  decay. 

Experience  shows  that  the  tanning  principle  in  different  combinations  is  found 
in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  many  trees  ; and  it  is  to  lie  expected  that  an  extended 
comparison  of  the  various  descriptions  of  leather,  for  the  first  time  brought  together, 
will  be  the  means  of  suggesting  many  improvements. 

Chemistry  has  hitherto  done  less  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Though  numerous  experiments  have  been  tried,  and  many 
patents  granted  for  new  processes,  there  has  been  no  decided  improvement,  no 
marked  progress,  to  show  that  better  results  have  been  obtained  than  by  the  old 
methods  of  tanning. 

Very  much  has,  however,  been  effected  by  mechanical  means  during  the  last  50 
years.  The  steam-engine  has  been  generally  introduced  into  the  manufactories  of 
the  leather-dressers  anil  tanners.  It  is  used  in  grinding  bark,  for  softening  foreign 
hides,  and  in  giving  motion  to  many  machines  for  washing,  glazing,  and  finishing 
leather.  But  the  most  important  results  have  arisen  from  the  invention  of  very 
ingenious  machinery  for  splitting  hides  and  skina  These  machines  completely 
separate  the  upper  from  the  under  surface,  leaving  each  part  of  the  same  super- 
ficial dimensions  as  the  original  hide.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a long  sharp 
knife,  kept  in  rapid  motion  al>out  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  a 
smooth  bar  of  iron,  over  which  the  skin  is  drawn  by  a revolving  cylinder.  By 
another  machine  the  skin  Ls  pressed  between  two  revolving  rollers,  and  presented, 
as  it  emerges,  to  the  edge  of  a long  straight  knife,  which  is  nicely  adjusted  between 
the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  skin,  and  kept  in  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward to  facilitate  the  operation  of  splitting.  These  machines  are  now  common  in 
most  of  the  leather  manufactories  of  England,  and  in  some  of  the  most  important 
establishments  on  the  Continent. 

The  hydraulic  press  is  found  to  be  a very  useful  auxiliary  for  expressing  the 
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grease  from  sheep  skins;  it  enables  the  leather  manufacturer  to  dye  more 
brilliant  colours,  which  cannot  be  well  done  while  any  grease  remains  in  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  By  these  appliances  the  tanners  and  leather-dressers  are  enabled  to 
produce  a more  perfect  and  a cheaper  article.  The  improved  facilities  of  transport, 
the  abolition  of  excise  duties,  and  the  greater  freedom  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries,  have  all  tended  to  the  same  desirable  result 

We  proceed  to  give  a short  account  of  several  descriptions  of  skins  used  for 
tanning  anil  leather-dressing ; specimens  of  which  are  met  with  both  in  the 
English  and  Foreign  sections  of  the  Exhibition. 

Home. 

Horse  hides  are  brought  into  this  country  in  large  numbers  ; the  principal  supply 
is  from  South  America,  from  whence  180,000  were  imported  last  year.  The  horse 
was  unknown  in  South  America  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  ; it  now  runs  wild  over  the  flat  plains  of  that  country,  and  is  caught  for 
the  value  of  its  hide  and  hair.  These  skins  are  usually  appropriated  for  ladies’ 
shoes,  either  as  cordovan  or  enamelled  leather ; for  the  latter  purpose,  the  hide  is 
split  by  a machine  described  in  another  part  of  this  Report  The  price  of  these 
hides  varies  considerably  ; at  the  present  time  the  value  is  very  low,  not  exceeding 
is.  6 d.  each. 

Ox,  Cow,  and  Calf. 

Ox  and  cow  hides  are  produced  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  British  Isles;  they 
are  usually  tanned  in  oak  bark,  and  appropriated  for  sole-leather,  as  well  as  for 
harness,  machinery,  and  coachmakers’  use.  Foreign  hides,  which  are  imported 
largely  from  the  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
similarly  appropriated.  The  latter  description,  like  most  of  the  skins  from  that 
fertile  colony,  are  large,  thick,  and  well  grown.  A remarkable  specimen  of  the 
horns  of  the  Cape  ox,  measuring  more  than  8 foot  across,  are  exhibited  in  the 
department  appropriated  to  Cape  produce.  The  calf  skins  of  England  are  very 
generally  tanned  in  oak  bark,  and  used  for  the  upper  part  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Foreign  calf  skins  are  imported  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  are  killed 
much  younger  than  in  this  country,  and  are  used  for  bookbinding,  for  gloves,  and 
ladies’  shoes. 

Hippopotamus. 

About  100  of  these  hides  have  been  annually  imported  into  London  from  South 
Africa  ; they  have  been  tanned  in  oak  bark,  in  which  state  they  make  exceedingly 
thick  and  compact  leather : no  very  suitable  application  has  yet  been  found  for 
them. 

Deer. 

Deer  skins  produced  in  this  country  are  manufactured  into  oil  or  chamois  leather, 
and  appropriated  for  gloves,  breeches,  boots,  and  braces.  A very  large  num  ber 
are  annually  collected  in  North  America,  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
A small  portion  of  these  skins  are  used  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  The  hair 
of  the  deer  is  said  to  be  the  best  material  for  stuffing  saddles. 
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Hog. 

Hog  skins  are  collected  and  tanned  almost  exclusively  in  Scotland,  where  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  to  strip  the  skin  from  the  carcase  of  the  animal,  contrary  to 
the  practice  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  The  leather  is  porous  and  light,  hut 
extremely  tough  and  strong  on  the  grain  or  outer  surface.  When  tanned  and 
curried,  it  is  sold  to  harness-makers  for  covering  saddles,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  The  wild  boar  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  thickness  of  its 
liide  on  the  l>ack  and  mane,  which  enables  it  to  break  through  the  thorny  brush- 
wood of  the  forests  with  facility.  A specimen  of  this  part  of  the  skin  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Edwards,  which  is  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  took  seven 
years  to  complete  the  process  of  tanning. 

English  Sheep  and  Land)  Skins. 

The  immense  supply  of  English  sheep  skins  affords  occupation  to  many  large 
establishments,  in  which  they  are  manufactured  and  variously  coloured  similar  to 
morocco  leather.  They  are  tanned  in  bark  for  bazils,  in  alum  and  salt  for  white 
leather,  and  are  also  largely  appropriated  for  parchment  and  chamois  leather. 
The  principal  places  where  these  skins  are  dressed  and  dyed  are  Bermondsey, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  whence  they  are  exported  to  Germany,  South  America, 
and  our  own  colonies.  A considerable  quantity  are  also  sent  to  the  United  States, 
after  being  partially  prepared  and  salted.  The  value  of  an  English  sheep-pelt 
vanes  from  two  to  ten  pence,  when  the  wool  of  the  same  skin  may  be  estimated 
from  two  to  ten  shillings  ; hence  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  latter,  while 
the  former  is  entirely  neglected.  In  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool, 
the  compactness  and  value  of  the  pelt  are  depreciated.  The  supply  of  sheep  and 
lamb  skins  nnnually  produced  in  London  and  its  vicinity  exceed  a million  and  a 
half : a large  portion  of  these  are  split ; the  upper  surface  is  tanned  with  sumach ; 
the  lower  half  is  manufactured  into  parchment  and  chamois  leather.  Of  lamb  skins, 
the  grain  or  upper  surface  is  frequently  made  into  white  leather  for  tying  over  the 
stoppers  of  chemical  bottles ; the  flesh,  or  lower  surface,  is  dressed  into  thin 
chamois  leather  for  lining  gloves. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Sheep. 

A very  distinct  variety  of  sheep  skin  is  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
the  wool  is  short  and  coarse,  and  rarely  produces  more  than  1 lb.  per  fleece.  This 
sheep  has  a tail  of  extraordinary  thickness,  frequently  as  large  as  the  nock  of  the 
animal,  and  loaded  with  fat  Though  the  wool  is  of  no  value  to  the  Cape  farmer, 
this  animal  is  still  preferred  by  some  flock-masters  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  meat,  the  large  quantity  of  fat  produced,  and  the  hardy  constitution 
of  the  sheep,  which  appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate.  A simila 
sheep  skin  with  broad  tail  is  also  imported  from  Smyrna  ; but  on  this  the  wool  is 
of  finer  quality.  When  manufactured  into  leather,  the  quality  of  the  Cape  sheep 
skin  is  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  morocco  leather : it  is  frequently  dressed  for 
tan  driving  gloves,  and  produces  a very  serviceable  and  durable  article. 
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Foreign  and  English  Lamb  Skins  for  Gloves. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France,  it  is  the  custom  to  kill  the  lamb  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  its  growth  than  is  usual  in  England  ; the  skin  is  in  conse- 
quence small,  fine,  and  thin,  and  is  used  as  a substitute  for  kid  : the  leather,  how- 
ever, is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  glossy  on  the  surface,  but  sufficiently  soft  and  elastic, 
and  largely  manufactured  into  gloves  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Worcester. 
About  1 ,400,000  lamb  skins  are  annually  imported  for  this  purpose.  Those  of  the 
highest  value  are  brought  from  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  in  Italy ; they  are  also  im- 
ported from  Turkey,  Austria,  Spain,  and  France.  Small  English  skins,  which  are 
taken  by  the  shepherds  from  the  lambs  that  die  within  a few  days  of  their  birth, 
are  frequently  dressed  with  the  wool,  and  appropriated  for  lining  gloves  and  shoes. 
About  400,000  of  this  description  are  annually  collected,  and  a portion  of  them  are 
manufactured  into  coloured  leather  gloves 

Sioiss  Goat  Skins. 

The  goat  is  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France,  for  the  valuable  milk  which  it  supplies.  The  skins  are  preserved  with 
great  car*;,  and  exported  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  into  morocco 
leather.  Those  from  Switzerland  bear  the  highest  value,  on  account  of  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  grain  of  the  skins,  which  enables  the  morocco  manufacturer  to  dye 
them  very  brilliant  and  permanent  colours.  The  texture  of  goat  skins  is  very 
strong,  and  more  durable  than  the  sheep ; from  which  circumstance  they  are  well 
adapted  for  covering  chair-seats  and  lining  carriages.  About  96,000  are  annually 
imported  from  Switzerland  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

Cape  Goat  Skins. 

Skins  of  the  Cape  goat  are  much  thicker  than  any  other  kind,  and  are  applied 
to  purposes  where  great  strength  and  substance  are  required.  The  body  of  the 
animal  is  as  large  as  the  fallow  deer.  Many  of  the  skins  are  exported  to  Germany, 
where  they  are  manufactured  into  leather  for  the  common  dresses  of  the  peasantry. 

Mogadore  and  East  Indian  Goat  Skins. 

Mogadore  goat  skins  are  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the  hair,  which, 
when  shorn  from  the  skin,  is  curled  and  manufactured  for  stuffing  chair-seats  and 
mattresses.  The  skin  is  rather  inferior  in  quality,  and  usually  made  into  black 
morocco,  which  from  the  circumstance  of  our  first  supplies  having  been  derived 
from  Spain,  still  retains  the  name  of  black  Spanish  leather. 

East  India  goat  skins  are  small  in  size  and  extremely  short  in  the  hair  : they 
are  appropriated  for  ladies’  shoes,  and  occasionally  dyed  for  covering  chair-scats. 

Kid. 

Kid  skins  are  collected  in  the  south  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Ireland.  French  skius  are  the  most  perfect,  and  of  the  finest  quality  ; those  from 
Ireland,  of  which  there  are  60,000  skins  annually  exported,  are  also  highly  valued. 
East  Indian  kid  skins  are  adapted  for  light  shoes,  but  are  occasionally  made  into 
gloves.  As  soon  as  the  kid  logins  to  feed  on  herbage,  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
the  skin  is  injured,  and  it  becomes  unsuited  for  the  best  gloves  ; it  is  then  used  for 
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shoes,  braces,  and  binding-leather,  for  which  purposes  it  is  well  adapted  on  account 
of  its  great  strength  and  elasticity. 

Seal. 

The  seal  has  been  already  mentioned  among  the  fur-producing  animals ; the 
particular  species  whose  skins  are  manufactured  into  leather  are  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  shores  of  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  As  many  as  600,000  have  been  caught  in  one  season,  and  a large  fleet  of 
vessels  is  employed  in  this  trade.  The  oil  which  the  animal  produces  is  the  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  its  capture  ; but  the  skin,  which  is  worth  from  3s.  to  4s.,  forms 
no  inconsiderable  sum  when  estimated  upon  the  large  numbers  that  are  brought  to 
this  country.  The  seal,  when  young,  has  long,  white,  silky  hair,  which  it  sheds  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  becomes  covered  with  hair  of  a coarser  and  darker  colour.  Iu  the 
latter  state  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  leather-dresser.  When  carefully 
manufactured,  the  skin  has  greater  strength  in  proportion  to  its  substance  than  any 
leather  that  is  usually  worn.  It  is  generally  made  into  black  enamelled  leather  for 
ladies’  shoes,  and  is  much  used  for  shoe-binding  where  great  strength  is  necessary. 
From  experiments  tried  on  seal,  porpoise,  and  whale  leather,  that  are  exhibited 
in  the  Canada  department,  it  appears  probable  that  the  skins  of  the  marine  mam- 
malia have  greater  strength  than  those  of  land  animals 

Skins  and  furs  in  the  undressed  state  are  liable  to  be  eaten  through  by  the  grub 
of  a small  beetle  {Derniestes  vulpinus).  The  eggs  are  generally  deposited  iu  some 
crevice  about  the  head  of  the  skin.  These  produce  a swarm  of  hairy  grubs,  which 
feed  upon  the  pelt,  and  grow  to  the  size  of  small  caterpillars.  Instances  have  been 
known  where  the  entire  value  of  a foreign  package  of  skins  has  been  destroyed  by 
these  insects,  and  the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  them  in  this  country  is  computed 
to  be  from  2,0001.  to  5,0001.  They  are  found  to  be  most  destructive  when  skius 
are  packed  in  midsummer  or  autumn,  at  which  season  the  insect  flies  abroad  and 
deposits  its  eggs  unperceived  as  the  skins  are  diying  in  the  air.  The  collections  of 
skins  packed  in  spring  and  winter  are  not  liable  to  this  injury.  Camphor  and 
tobacco  leaves  have  been  tried  against  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and  each  has 
lieen  attended  with  some  success,  but  not  so  entirely  as  to  recommend  either  of 
them  as  a complete  preventive. 

Rough  Tanned  and  Sole  Leather. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  subdivision  is  53,  of  whom  15  are  in  the 
English  department,  9 in  the  French,-  and  29  in  other  sections  of  the  building. 

'The  sole  leather  in  the  English  department  has  for  the  most  part  been  tanned  with 
oak  bark,  but  we  notice  some  varieties  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Boutcheb, 
Mortimer,  and  Co.,  and  in  the  Australian  division,  in  both  of  which  there  are 
specimens  that  have  been  tanned  with  mimosa  bark.  The  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  of 
Prattsville,  New  York,  exhibits  leather  tanned  with  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  tree: 
several  exhibitors  have  employed  valonia  as  a principal  ingredient.  In  the  New 
Zealand  collection  there  are  some  remarkable  varieties ; and  in  the  Russian 
department  we  find  specimens  said  to  be  cured  with  rye. 

Although  many  vegetable  extracts  have  been  discovered  which  are  useful  in 
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tanning,  inasmuch  as  they  shorten  the  process  and  economize  the  cost  of 
production,  yet  no  material  has  yet  been  found  which  combines  so  many  valuable 
qualities  as  oak  bark  for  tanning  sole  leather ; it  fills  more  completely  the  pores  of 
the  hide,  and  prevents  the  great  absorption  of  water  to  which  leather  tanned  with 
other  material  is  liable. 

The  simplest  method  of  tanning  sole  leather,  still  practised  in  some  of  our 
colonies,  is  to  shave  the  hair  from  the  hide  with  a sharp  knife,  and  to  steep  the 
pelt  in  hark  liquors  for  a year ; by  which  time  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  has 
chemically  united  with  the  tannin,  and  the  process  is  complete.  In  England  it  is 
customary  to  remove  the  hair  by  immersion  in  lime  water  ; if  this  process  is  carried 
beyond  the  proper  point  it  dissolves  too  much  the  soluble  gelatine,  and  renders 
the  leather  porous. 

Since  the  abolition  of  duties  on  tanned  hides  and  skins,  a considerable  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  importations  from  foreign  countries,  with  obvious  advan- 
tages to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  English  consumer.  Both  curried  and 
varnished  calf  leather  of  excellent  quality  are  brought  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  large  numbers  of  curried  boot  fronts.  From  Australia  and  the 
East  Indies  arrivals  of  tanned  leather  are  more  frequent,  and  supply  at  moderate 
prices  the  increasing  wants  of  the  community.  In  many  cases  the  economy  ol 
tanning  on  the  site  of  produce  is  considerable  : the  labour  and  tanning  materials 
are  both  procurable  at  less  cost ; much  is  saved  by  the  diminished  freight  of  the 
manufactured  article  ; and  the  leather  is  less  liable  to  damage  by  moth  and  worm, 
to  which  untauned  skins  are  exposed  in  their  passage  to  this  country. 

As  many  beautiful  and  well-manufactured  leathers  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Jury,  which  have  been  exhibited  by  proprietors,  or  by  those  who  have  only 
to  a small  extent  superintended  the  manufacture,  the  Jury  have  recognized  the 
merit  of  these  productions  by  including  the  exhibitors  with  those  manufactures 
whom  they  consider  entitled  to  Honourable  Mention. 

The  J ury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Cox,  W.  H.  and  Co.,  Russell  Street,  Bermondsey,  Loudon  (293),  for  two  foreign 
butts  very  well  tanned 

Crawford,  H.  M.,  Philadelphia  (51,  United  States),  for  calf  skins  tanned 
in  oak  bark. 

Draper,  R.  and  H.,  Kenilworth  (293),  for  a remarkably  heavy  and  well-tanned 
English  hide,  weighing  90  lbs. 

Duport,  V.,  16  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois  St  Marcel,  Paris  (182,  France), 
for  three  split  hides  of  twice  the  usual  length.  The  increase  of  surface  is  in- 
geniously obtained  by  a peculiar  mode  of  splitting.  A machine  divides  the 
hide  into  two  surfaces,  commencing  at  the  neck  and  continuing  nearly  to  the 
opposite  extremity  ; where  the  splitting  terminates,  the  hide  is  neatly  cut  to 
preserve  a uniform  thickness,  and  when  opened  out  extends  from  17  to  18  feet. 

Fieux  and  Co.,  Toulouse  (210,  France),  for  well-manufactured  sole  and  har- 
ness leather. 

Hepburn,  John  and  Thomas,  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey  (293),  for  an  English 
crop  butt,  of  good  substance!  and  texture,  and  well  tanned  in  every  respect 
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Lardron,  Brothers,  Meumg-sur-Loire  (1639,  France),  for  well-tanned  sole 
leather. 

Peltereau,  Auguste,  Chateau  Regnault,  Indre-et-Loire  (677,  France),  for 
sole  leather  of  excellent  quality,  tanned  by  two  methods. 

Peltereau,  F.,  jun.,  Chateau  Regnault,  Indre-et-Loire  (949,  France),  for  sole 
leather  of  excellent  quality,  tanned  in  oak  bark,  some  of  the  specimens  have  been 
tanned  without  the  usual  application  of  lima 

The  J ury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Beauchau  de  BarS,  A.,  Namur  (262,  Belgium),  for  tanned  hides,  applicable 
for  soles  and  pump  buckets 

Boutchkr,  Moutimore,  and  Co.  (293),  for  tanned  sole  leather. 

Bucknall,  George  (293),  for  tanned  hippopotamus  hides  of  remarkable 
thickness 

Buschmann,  J.  W.,  St  Vith  (386,  Prussia),  for  well-manufactured  sole  leather. 

Estivant,  Brothers,  Givet,  Ardennes  (1214,  France),  for  a Buenos  Ayres 
hide,  tanned  in  oak  bark. 

Evershed,  Sussex,  (293),  for  well-tanned  light  sole  leather. 

Hauser,  J.  de  J.,  Waedenschwyl,  Canton  Zurich  (172,  Switzerland),  for  a 
specimen  of  sole  leather,  tanned  in  oak  bark. 

Holmes,  T.,  Hull  (16),  for  specimens  of  the  tanned  hide  of  the  walrus,  and 
polishing  wheels  covered  with  the  same  ; also  for  stuffed  heads  of  the  male  and 
female  walrus,  taken  at  the  Davis’  Straits  fisheries. 

Kelsey,  J.  T.,  Lingfield,  Sussex  (266),  for  a well-tanned  crop  hide,  weighing 
82  lbs.  The  process  of  tanning  occupied  two  years. 

Masson,  Charles,  Huy,  (267,  Belgium),  for  tanned  sole  leather  of  good 
quality. 

(hurried  Leather. 

Leather,  having  been  first  tanned  and  dried,  requires  to  be  reduced  to  an  even 
sulwtance,  to  be  well  extended,  and  made  supple  with  fat  or  oil,  before  it  is  fit  for 
the  upper  part  of  boots.  In  the  latter  operations  consists  the  art  of  the  currier, 
and  although  much  of  the  strength  of  the  leather  depends  upon  the  previous 
treatment,  still  great  attention  and  judgment  are  required  to  conduct  this  process 
perfectly.  No  article  enters  more  generally  into  the  consumption  of  the  affluent 
and  lalrouring  classes ; and  it  is  evidently  a subject  of  some  importance  to  adopt 
those  methods  of  currying  which  secure  the  greatest  suppleness  of  leather,  com- 
bined with  durability. 

The  manufacturers  of  France  have,  for  many  years,  excelled  in  their  mode  of 
tanning  and  currying  the  finest  descriptions  of  calf  leather : those  from  the  south 
of  France  (Bordeaux  calf),  which  ore  reported  to  have  been  tanned  with  the  bark 
of  the  evergreen  oak,  are  extremely  soft  and  pliable,  and  their  merits  are  obvious 
from  the  extensive  sale  they  meet  with  in  this  country.  The  mode  of  tanning 
aud  currying  pursued  by  the  English  exhibitors  is  adapted  to  bear  exposure  to 
wet,  and  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  rendering  the 
leather  soft  aud  easy  to  the  wearer.  The  Swiss  exhibitors  have  shown  some  very 
excellent  leather  of  this  class,  for  the  upper  parts  of  boots  and  shoes. 
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There  are  upwards  of  70  exhibitors  of  curried  leather,  of  whom  20  are  in  the 
French  division,  13  in  the  English,  and  the  remaining  41  are  distributed  through 
every  section  of  the  Building. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

BOSKARD,  I.,  Church  Street,  Bermondsey,  London  (294),  for  curried  calf  leather 
of  suj>erior  qualities,  combining  great  strength  with  softness  and  pliability. 

CouRTEPf.E- Duel! ESN KY,  11  Rue  du  Renard,  St.  Sauveur,  Paris  (806,  France), 
for  boot-fronts,  very  pliable,  and  of  good  quality,  principally  manufactured  from 
the  calf  skins  of  Paris. 

Cozens  and  Greatrex,  Walsall,  Staffordshire  (283),  for  tanned  anil  curried 
leather,  adapted  for  bridles,  and  for  well-manufactured  hog  skins. 

Dezaux-LaCOUR,  Guise,  France  (167,  France),  for  curried  calf  skins  and  well- 
tanned  sole  leather. 

Gl’rLLOT,  J.  A.,  17  Rue  du  Boulai,  Paris  (534,  France),  boot-fronts  of  various 
kinds,  very  well  manufactured. 

Hems  worth  and  LtNl.EY,  West  Smithfield,  London  (20),  for  boot-fronts,  and 
cordovan  of  excellent  quality  and  workmanship 

HerreXschmipt,  G.  F.,  Strasbourg  (538,  France),  for  boot-fronts,  and  curried 
calf  skins,  soft  in  texture. 

Jktd,  C.  A.,  Quebec  (109,  Canada),  for  curried  porpoise  leather,  and  samples 
of  leather  from  the  skin  of  the  whale  ; the  porpoise  leather  is  of  fine  texture  and 
considerable  toughness,  nDd  is  remarkable  as  the  first  of  the  kind  exhibited  in 
this  country. 

Lambert  and  Son,  Bermondsey  New  Road,  London  (63),  for  waxed  calf  skins 
boot-fronts,  and  cordovan,  of  good  qualities  and  workmanship. 

Phin,  A.,  Jun.,  Nantes  (1411,  France),  for  russet  and  black  curried  calf  leather, 
well  manufactured. 

MERCIKR,  J.  J..  Lausanne  (175,  Switzerland),  for  curried  calf  leather,  boot- 
fronts,  and  chamois  leather,  well  manufactured  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applicable. 

UerklinuHACS  and  Wkx,  Barmen  (672,  Prussia),  for  dressed  hides  manu- 
factured for  saddlery  and  harness. 

Skyorsoff,  M.,  Moscow  (232,  Russia),  for  curried  calf  leather  of  good  quality, 
and  a few  calf  skins  tanned  and  curried,  with  the  hair  attached  as  an  inside  lining 
for  the  boot ; extremely  soft  and  pliable. 

Stock IL,  W.,  33  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  London  (17),  for  specimens  of  boot- 
fronts,  very  well  curried  from  the  English  leather. 

SusER,  H.,  Nantes,  France  (1022,  France),  for  a good  assortment  of  curried 
calf  leather  and  foot-fronts. 

VenTOJOL  and  Chassano,  21  Rue  des  Gobelins  (1384,  France),  for  boot-fronts 
manufactured  from  Bordeaux  calf  skins,  remarkable  for  peculiar  softness,  fine- 
neB  of  texture,  and  the  great  toughness  of  the  material. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Bl  PIN  R.  A.,  Rue  du  Fer  A Moulin,  Paris  (77,  France),  for  curried  horse  hides, 
suited  to  the  upper  part  of  boots  and  shoes. 
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Buse,  N.,  Swansea,  Wales  (4),  for  curricil  calf  leather,  wTell  manufactured. 

Fortier  Beaulieu,  Rue  de  la  Lunette  (510,  France),  for  curried  leather 
suitable  for  harness  aud  saddlery. 

Ghislaix-Dubois,  Binclie  (4(19,  Belgium),  for  cow  hide  curried  for  strap 
leather. 

Hot  ARTY  Brothers,  Cork,  Ireland  (13),  for  curried  calf  leather  and  boot- 
fronts,  very  well  manufactured. 

Massemin,  C.  L.,  Rue  de  la  Reynie,  Paris  (1345,  France),  for  calf  leather 
adapted  for  boot-fronts. 

Oberconz,  H.,  Trfeves  (383,  Prussia),  for  curried  leather  and  for  a well-tanned 
hide,  a perfect  imitation  of  Russian  leather. 

Paillakt  Brothers,  Rue  du  Grand  SL  Michel,  Paris  (338,  France),  for  calf 
and  sheep  leather  manufactured  for  straps  and  rollers. 

Reulos,  A.  J.,  13  Rue  Geoffrey,  SL  Hilaire,  Paris  (1434,  France),  for  curried 
horse  leather,  adapted  for  boots  and  shoes. 

Southey  and  Co.,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  London  (51),  for  an  extensive  assortment 
of  good  leather,  manufactured  for  coach  and  harness  makers. 

Taillet,  V.,  Brussels  (254,  Belgium),  for  boot  and  shoe  leather,  well  manufac- 
tured. 

Wood,  W.  and  S.,  32  Bow  Street,  London  (25),  for  a well-manufactured  assort- 
ment of  calf  skins,  curried  and  dyed  in  imitation  of  Morocco  leather. 

Varnished  Leather. 

Varnished  and  enamelled  leather  lias  been  brought  to  great  perfection  during 
the  last  25  years,  and  increases  in  general  demand  as  the  improvements  in  its 
manufacture  become  generally  known.  Though  the  difficulty  of  making  a bright 
varnish  adhere  to  leather  which  is  required  to  bend  freely,  and  retain  an  unbroken 
surface,  is  considerable,  it  has  been  successfully  overcome  by  the  use  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  mixed  with  vegetable  black  and  Prussian  blue  to  deepen  the  colour. 
This  composition  (the  consistence  of  a thick  jiaste)  is  rubbed  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  leather  by  hand,  and  dried  in  a stove  heated  to  1 50  and  170  degrees  FahL 
The  operation  is  repeated  from  three  to  seven  times,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  leather,  and  when  the  varnish  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  found  to  adhere  very 
firmly,  and  to  bear  considerable  tension  without  fracture. 

Many  coloured  pigments  are  mixed  with  the  varnish,  without  materially  altering 
its  tenacity  : by  this  means  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  produced,  and  the  leather 
is  rendered  more  applicable  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  numlier  of  exhibitors  in  this  branch  of  the  leather  trade  is  thirty-three,  of 
whom  nine  are  German,  seven  French,  four  English,  and  thirteen  from  other 
countries. 

Prizo  Medals  are  awarded  to — 

■ Courtois,  E.,  12  Faubourg  Montmartre  (1571,  France),  for  black  and  coloured 
varnished  calf  hides,  brilliant  on  the  surface,  and  well  manufactured. 

DexddB,  J.,  18  Boulevard  de  Charonne  (813,  France),  for  a large  assortment 
of  well-manufactured  calf  and  cow  hides,  adapted  for  shoemakers  and  coach- 
manufacturers. 
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Dixon  and  Whiting,  Bermondsey,  London  (290),  for  an  assortment  of  var- 
nished and  enamelled  hides  and  splits,  adapted  for  coachmakers,  &c.  In  this 
collection  the  practicability  of  splitting  three  surfaces  from  one  hide,  is  shown  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  three  parts  separately  tanned  and  varnished. 

Do  err  and  Reinhard,  Worms  (33,  Hesse),  for  a good  assortment  of  varnished 
calf  leather  for  shoemakers. 

GAUTIER,  J.,  4 Faubourg  Montmartre,  Paris  (1244,  France),  for  black  and 
coloured  varnished  calf  leather,  on  which  the  enamel  is  brilliant,  and  the  leather 
sufficiently  pliable. 

Heintz  and  Freudenbero,  Baden  (282,  Prussia),  for  black  varnished  calf 
leather,  on  which  the  enamel  is  strong  and  brilliant 

H EYL,  C.,  Worms  (32,  Hesse),  for  varnished  calf  leather  of  excellent  quality. 

Houette,  A.,  and  Co.,  46  Rue  du  Fer  a Moulin,  Paris  (1271,  France),  for  a 
superior  assortment  of  black  and  coloured  varnished  calf  leather. 

Jorez,  jun.,  Brussels  (306,  Belgium),  for  a white  varnished  hide  of  superior 
quality,  and  for  well-manufactured  curried  leather. 

Mayer,  Michel,  and  Deninoer,  Mayencc  (36,  Hesse),  for  japanned  and  var- 
nished hides,  and  calf  leather,  and  for  moroccos,  roans,  and  skivers,  dyed  in  great 
variety  of  colour.  These  exhibitors  also  show  curried  leather  for  harness,  and 
other  purposes  Each  description  of  leather  has  been  well  manufactured. 

Nys  and  Co.,  132  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris  (1373  France),  for  black  var- 
nished calf  leather,  manufactured  very  perfectly  for  boots  and  shoes  The  varnish 
is  brilliant,  and  sufficiently  strong  and  elastic  to  bear  the  bend  and  strain  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

OASTLER  and  PALMER,  Bermondsey,  London  (286),  for  a large  assortment  of 
enamelled  and  varnished  leather  for  coachmakers,  and  for  a very  well-tanned  crop 
bntL 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors: — 

Hall,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (not  in  Catalogue),  for  enamelled  kangaroo 
skins,  manufactured  for  boots  and  shoes. 

Mayer,  Ionaz,  Munich  (46,  Bavaria),  for  varnished  calf  and  very  good  enamelled 
coach  hides. 

Mixoprio  and  Hohwiesner  (37,  Hesse),  for  varnished  calf  and  coloured 
japanned  hide. 

Roth,  C.  W.,  Frankfort  (9),  for  varnished  calf  leather. 

Vioxeau,  L.  J.,  Barcelona  (249 A,  Spain),  for  varnished  calf  leather,  suitably 
manufactured  for  boots  and  shoes. 

Morocco  and  Dyed  Sheepskin  Leather,  &c. 

Morocco  and  dyed  sheep-skin  leathers  are  represented  by  thirty-one  exhibitors 
from  Paris,  London,  Leeds,  Mayence,  Barcelona,  Tunis,  and  Turkey.  This 
description  of  leather  is  tanned  with  the  leaves  of  the  sumach  tree  {Rhus 
coriaria),  imported  into  this  country  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  Great  excellence 
has  been  attained  in  the  manufacture,  both  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
colours,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  neither  strong  acid,  nor  great  heat, 
can  he  applied  without  danger  of  destroying  the  fibre  of  the  leather. 
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The  specimens  of  morocco  from  Turkey,  Tunis,  and  Egypt,  show  the  manu- 
facture in  its  origin,  and  no  alteration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
dyeing,  & c.,  since  the  period  when  western  Europe  was  indebted  to  them  for  this 
manufacture.  The  red  morocco  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  is  brilliant  and  permanent, 
and  though  well  suited  for  their  particular  use,  is  not  adapted  for  general  con- 
sumption. 

Bevinotons  and  Sons,  Neckinger  Mills,  London  (No.  1),  exhibit  an  assort- 
ment of  morocco  leather,  enamelled  seal  skins,  Cape  sheep,  kid,  and  gloving 
leather,  and  a series  of  the  materials  used  in  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  to 
illustrate  the  several  modes  of  curing  and  tanning  practised  in  this  country.  They 
also  exhibit  skins  in  the  unmanufactured  state,  and  a Macedonian  lamb  skin 
divided  to  show  the  natural  laminations  by  which  the  epidermis,  the  rete  mucosum, 
and  cutis,  are  easily  distinguished. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Bayvet  Brothers  and  Co.,  16  Rue  Mauconseil,  Paris  (415,  France),  for  an 
assortment  of  morocco,  roan,  and  calf  leather,  finished  with  great  regularity,  and 
in  a variety  of  beautiful  colours.  The  cochineal  red  and  the  various  shades  of 
green  morocco,  are  remarkable  for  the  fulness  of  colour.  The  black  morocco  is 
also  of  good  cpiality. 

Emmerich  and  Goeroer,  Strasbourg  (1212,  France),  for  a good  assortment  of 
coloured  and  black  morocco,  well  dyed  and  manufactured. 

Wilson,  Walker,  and  Co.,  Leeds  (11),  for  a very  large  assortment  of  coloured 
sheep,  morocco,  and  calf-leather,  well  manufactured,  and  adapted,  from  their  price, 
for  general  consumption. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors: — 

David,  C.,  12  Rue  Mauconseil  (812,  France),  for  a beautiful  collection  of  dyed 
morocco  for  bookbinding. 

Delisle  and  Co.,  Grenoble  (1181,  France),  for  specimens  of  sheep  and  morocco 
leather,  printed  in  permanent  colours,  for  furniture,  &c. 

Deed,  J.  S.,  Little  Newport  Street,  London  (10),  for  a good  assortment  of 
morocco  leather  for  furniture  and  bookbinding. 

East  and  Son,  Bermondsey,  London  (34),  for  dyed  and  embossed  sheep  leather, 
in  imitation  of  Utrecht  velvet.  This  appears  to  be  a good  appropriation  of  leather, 
which  iB  imperfect  in  the  grain,  and  is  manufactured  with  skill  and  good  taste. 

George,  Clement,  102  Dean  Street,  Westminster  (32',  for  good  specimens  of 
morocco  and  Russian  leather,  adapted  for  furniture  and  bookbinding. 

George,  Joseph,  81  Dean  Street,  Westminster  (289),  for  specimens  of  leather, 
beautifully  gilded,  embossed,  and  painted. 

Giraud  Brothers,  Paris  (850,  France),  for  dyed  morocco  and  sheep  leather, 
in  brilliant  and  permanent  colours. 

Lutwyche  and  Georoe,  Skinner  Street,  London  (53),  for  well-manufactured 
morocco  leather  and  dyed  sheep-skin  nigs. 

Roeg,  Salvador,  Barcelona  (249n,  Spain),  for  an  assortment  of  morocco 
leather  dyed  in  a variety  of  colours,  for  shoes ; and  for  well-manufactured  black 
morocco. 
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Alum  and  Gloving  Leather. 

Alum  or  white  leather  is  manufactured  principally  for  the  purposes  of  the 
glove-maker,  and  is  represented  in  the  Exhibition  by  twenty  contributors. 

The  common  method  of  making  this  description  of  leather  is  to  immerse  the 
prepared  skin  in  a solution  of  alum  and  salt,  in  equal  proportions  ; but  where  elas- 
ticity and  softness  are  required,  as  for  kid  gloves,  very  much  care  and  attention  are 
necessary.  The  skin  having  been  first  softened  in  lime-water,  has  to  bo  many 
times  washed,  and  worked  in  pure  water,  and  afterwards  in  fermented  bran-liquor. 
Yolks  of  eggs,  flour,  alum,  and  salt  are  the  materials  with  which  the  skin  is  made 
into  soft  leather  : and  it  is  then  dried,  worked  over  a round  blunt  knife,  and 
after  a second  washing  and  softening  with  yolks  of  eggs,  it  is  ready  to  receive  from 
the  dyer  the  beautiful  colours  so  well  known  to  the  public  in  the  manufactured 
article  of  gloves.  It  has  been  estimated  that  6,000,000  of  eggs  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  glove-leather  manufactories  of  France  and  England. 

A few  specimens  of  the  excellent  kid  leather  of  France  are  exhibited  by 
M.  JouviN,  of  Paris : these  skins  are  manufactured  at  Annonay,  a town  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Lyons.  The  great  superiority  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
place  is  very  remarkable,  and  a very  large  portion  of  the  kid  skins  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  are  sent  thither  to  be  converted  into  gloving  leather.  Though 
the  supply  is  derived  principally  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France,  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  yet  Ireland  and  the  East  Indies  have  of  late 
years  contributed  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  Tho  total  number  annually  manu- 
factured there  is  not  less  than  4,000,000  skins. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  a very  large  portion  of  the  lamb  skins,  suitable 
for  gloving  leather,  are  sent  from  many  countries  to  be  manufactured  at  Yeovil, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  in 
that  place  the  lambs'  skins  of  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Bordeaux, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  climate  and  the  peculiarities  of 
water,  which  are  so  admirably  adapted  for  kid  leather-dressing  in  France,  are 
uusuited  to  the  proper  manufacture  of  lamb  skins,  which  require  a more  temperate 
climate  and  other  facilities  of  manufacture,  which  are  met  with  in  England. 

The  following  Exhibitors  have  been  awarded  Prize  Medals : — 

Barrande,  J.  P.,  Rue  du  Fer  h Moulin,  Paris  (7d6,  France),  for  an  assortment 
of  dyed  goat,  sheep,  calf,  and  kid  leather,  in  variety  of  colours.  The  bronze  colour 
of  this  manufacturer  is  excellent  and  durable  ; and  the  softness  of  the  alumed  calf 
leather  renders  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  upper  part  of  boots. 

Corry,  J.  and  J.,  Queen’s  Camel,  Somersetshire  (314),  for  Italian  lamb  skins 
dressed  and  dyed  in  a variety  of  colours,  for  glovea 

Lolagnier,  — , 6 Rue  St.  Hippolite,  Paris  (1330,  France),  for  specimens  of 
kid,  lamb,  calf,  and  sheep  leather,  suitably  manufactured  for  gloves. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Boulogne,  P.,  Prague  (344,  Austria),  for  kid  and  lamb-skin  leather,  dressed  for 
gloves,  in  which  the  smoothness  and  strength  of  the  grain  have  been  well  preserved. 

Luxemburg  Glove  Manufactory  (4),  for  bronze  and  black  kid  leather,  and 
for  specimens  of  dyed  kid  and  lamb  leather,  for  gloves. 
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Mattat  and  Sons,  Randers  (10,  Denmark),  for  very  well-dressed  leather,  both 
for  white  and  tan-coloured  gloves. 

Rannigkr,  J.  L.,  and  Son,  Altenburg  (Prussia,  7+1),  for  an  assortment  of  lamb 
leather,  dyed  a variety  of  colours,  for  gloves. 

Oil  or  Chamois  Leather. 

There  are  fourteen  exhibitors  of  chamois  leather,  of  whom  four  are  English 
manufacturers,  two  French,  and  eight  of  other  countries. 

The  peculiar  quality  given  to  leather  by  the  process  of  the  oil  or  chamois 
leather  manufacturer  is  extreme  softness,  which  renders  it  a suitable  article  for 
gloves,  and  many  other  uses  where  this  quality  is  required. 

It  is  manufactured  by  the  continued  application  of  cod-oil  to  the  skin,  alter- 
nately with  a process  of  beating  in  fulling  mills,  and  exposing  to  the  air  for  partial 
drying.  In  about  ten  repetitions  of  the  oiling  and  drying  process,  the  skins  are 
sufficiently  saturated,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  tubs  until  they  become  hot  by 
natural  fermentation,  after  which  they  are  washed  in  a strong  alkali,  and  a most 
perfect  and  useful  kind  of  leather  is  formed. 

So  recently  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  sheep  skins  manufac- 
tured in  this  mode  were  extensively  employed  as  clothing ; but  woollen  cloth  has 
gradually  superseded  their  use,  and  the  trade  has  considerably  declined  in 
consequence. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Pullman,  R.  W.  and  J.,  17  Greek  Street,  Soho,  London  (285),  for  an  assortment 
of  buck,  doe,  and  chamois  leathers  of  every  description,  very  perfectly  manufac- 
tured, for  a variety  of  purposes. 

Texieb,  junior,  Niort  (1033,  France),  for  specimens  of  buck,  doe,  and  fawn 
leather,  and  for  some  well-dressed  chamois  sheep  leather,  stained  in  a variety  of 
colours  for  gloves. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Laydet  and  Co.,  glovo  manufacturers,  Paris  (296,  France),  for  specimens  of 
chamois  leather,  dyed  in  suitable  colours  for  gloves.  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by 
the  Jury  of  Class  XX.) 

Randall  and  Dicks,  Greek  Street,  Westminster  (281),  for  a well-manufactured 
assortment  of  buck,  doe,  and  chamois  and  gaiter  leather.  These  exhibitors  show 
the  application  of  cliamois  leather  in  the  pianoforte,  where  it  is  used  to  stop  the 
prolonged  vibration  of  the  wires. 

Dyed  Sheep-skin  Bugs,  <kc. 

There  are  thirteen  exhibitors  of  dyed  nigs  manufactured  from  English  sheep  and 
Angora  goat  skins.  Though  the  manufacture  is  of  recent  origin  in  this  country, 
it  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  eastern  nations  in  the  most  remote  times. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  “ ram  skins  dyed  red  ” are  mentioned,  Exod.  xxvi.  14, 
as  ornaments  for  the  tent  of  the  Holy  Tabernacle.  The  sheep  skins  of  England, 
especially  the  coarse  wool  skins  of  Lincoln  and  Leicestershire,  are  moro  adapted 
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for  this  purpose  than  those  of  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  lustre 
of  the  wool.  These  rugs  are  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain  for  door-mats,  and 
are  exported  to  America  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  excellence  of  the 
manufacture  consists  in  the  perfect  extraction  of  the  natural  grease,  in  making 
them  complete  leather  with  alum  and  sumach,  and  in  dyeing  the  wool  permanent 
and  bright  colours. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Bevlnotons  and  Morris,  67  King  William  Street,  London  (352),  for  an 
assortment  of  sheep-skin  nigs,  in  great  variety  of  colours.  These  exhibitors  show 
bordered  mgs  of  several  designs,  in  good  taste  ; and  Angora  goat-skins,  manufac- 
tured in  a similar  manner. 

Clarke,  C.  and  J.,  Glastonbury  (48),  for  sheep  and  lamb-skin  rugs,  dyed  and 
manufactured  into  a variety  of  useful  articles. 

Deed,  J.  S.,  Little  Newport  Street,  Westminster  (10),  for  Angora  goat  and 
English  sheep-skin  mgs  dyed  in  many  beautiful  colours. 

The  J ury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibit  ors  : — 

Rood,  G.,  and  Co.,  Bolton  Borough,  Glastonbury  (49),  for  hearth  mgs  made 
from  d yed  Angora  goat  skins,  and  for  varieties  of  door  mats  manufactured  from 
English  sheep  and  lamb  skins. 

WlNSOB  and  SON,  Bermondsey,  London  (14),  for  a good  assortment  of  dyed 
sheep-skin  mgs,  skins  for  cavalry  saddles,  and  several  manufactured  articles. 

Vellum,  and  Parchment. 

Parchment  is  prepared  from  sheep-skins  by  the  simplest  process.  After  the 
skin  has  been  steeped  in  lime  and  water,  it  is  stretched  in  a frame,  and  by  repeated 
working  with  hot  water,  and  several  applications  of  whiting  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  the  skin  is  entirely  cleansed  from  the  grease.  It  is  brought  to  a fine  surface 
by  skilful  labour  with  a round  sharp  knife,  and  when  dry  is  fit  for  use. 

Vellum  is  made  from  calf-skins  prepared  in  a similar  manner. 

This  manufacture  is  represented  by  seven  Exhibitors. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

BerthaULT,  Issodun  (56,  France),  for  a very  complete  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  parchment  and  vellum,  applicable  for  deeds,  bookbinding,  tambourines, 
and  for  the  machinery  of  spinning-mil  la 

Lever,  J.  and  J.,  13  Size  Lane,  London  (24),  for  specimens  of  vellum  and  parch- 
ment, manufactured  for  bookbinding,  deeds,  and  tambourines.  These  exhibitors 
show  some  well-dyed  vellum,  and  other  samples  adapted  for  paintings. 

The  J ury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Evans  and  Son,  10  Silver  Street,  London  (18),  for  specimens  of  well-manu- 
factured parchment,  and  for  direction-labels,  veiy  completely  made  from  the  same 
material 

SONDERMANN,  W.,  Erfurt  (743,  Prussia),  for  vellum  and  parchment  of  extreme 
whiteness,  prepared  for  deeds,  drum-heads,  and  for  machine  or  cylinder  parchment. 
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Saddlery,  Harness,  mul  Portmanteaus. 

In  reporting  on  saddlery,  harness,  and  portmanteaus,  the  Jury  remark,  that  the 
general  character  of  the  articles  Ls  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  and  show 
that  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  are  devoted  to  this  department  of  industry. 
There  are  upwards  of  1 20  exhibitors  in  this  subdivision. 

From  the  nature  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  less  concentrated  in  particular 
localities  than  most  others.  There  is  no  town  of  note  in  England  where  one  or 
more  of  the  trade  does  not  find  ample  occupation  ; and  as  the  manufactured  article 
continually  falls  into  the  hands  of  distant  makers  for  repair,  the  knowledge  and 
inventions  of  one  manufacturer  are  quickly  circulated  through  a wide  district. 
Hence  wo  find  considerable  uniformity  and  excellence  of  manufacture  in  this 
department. 

The  chief  endeavour  of  the  saddler  and  harness-manufacturer  is  to  obtain 
strength  with  lightness  and  convenience  of  form  ; for  which  purpose  the  strongest 
kinds  of  leather  are  used  in  combination  with  iron,  wood,  and  other  materials. 
Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  wholesale  trade,  where  con- 
siderable quantities  of  saddlery  and  harness  are  prepared  for  exportation.  Great 
ingenuity  and  invention  have  been  displayed  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  bits,  of 
which  there  are  very  many  sorts  known  to  the  trade. 

The  necessity  of  judging  of  the  saddlery  of  other  countries'by  a very  different 
standard  from  our  own  is  evident ; the  form  of  saddle,  for  instance,  that  is  well 
designed  for  our  smooth  roads  and  well-trained  horses,  would  be  very  inefficient 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Spain  and  South  America. 

The  Jury  have  had  their  attention  called  to  some  portmanteaus,  of  very  inge- 
nious and  clever  construction,  which,  from  the  facilities  they  afford  the  traveller 
of  rapid  arrangement  and  convenience  of  access,  will  promote  the  comfort  of  a 
very  numerous  class  of  the  community. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Baker,  B.  J.,  Boston  (198,  United  States),  for  a light  harness  of  superior 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Blackweu,  S.  and  R.,  256  Oxford  Street  (78),  for  phaeton  harness  of  patent 
black  leather.  The  mountings  are  in  good  taste  ; the  materials  and  workmanship 
are  also  of  good  quality. 

Bi.ytu,  R.,  1 Park  Lane,  Westminster  (90),  for  a lady’s  saddle,  well  manu- 
factured ; and  a hunting  or  park  saddle,  with  improved  elastic  seat. 

Brace,  H.,  Walsall,  Staffordshire  (58),  for  two  cases  of  bits,  stirrups,  and  spurs, 
for  the  South  American  market 

Brown  and  Son,  Birmingham  (65),  for  specimens  of  saddle-trees  with  whale- 
bone springs,  galvanized  plates,  &c.,  to  prevent  corrosion. 

Caister,  A.  B.,  7 Baker  Street,  Westminster  (77),  for  well-manufactured  hussar 
and  hunting  saddles,  with  pair  of  harness  pads. 

Cooper,  M.,  York  (50),  for  a case  of  saddlery,  containing  articles  of  very 
superior  workmanship  : the  racing  saddle,  in  particular,  weighing  only  two  pounds, 
is  remarkable  for  its  neat  manufacture. 

Cuff,  R,  18  Cockspur  Street,  Loudon  (96),  for  an  embroidered  velvet  saddle, 
riding  bridle,  and  harness,  manufactured  with  much  taste  uud  elegance. 
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Earxshaw,  H.,  91  Wimpole  Street,  London  (107),  for  a case  of  harness,  con- 
taining blue  morocco  and  other  bridles,  well  manufactured. 

Hickey  and  Tull,  Philadelphia  (58,  United  States),  for  two  portmanteaus,  well 
arranged  and  strongly  constructed. 

Kaxe,  G.,  Dublin  (62),  for  portmanteaus  and  camp  furniture,  so  ingeniously 
contrived,  that  most  of  the  articles  required  to  furnish  an  officer’s  apartment  are 
contained  in  a travelling  chest 

Lacey  and  Phillips,  Philadelphia  (+1,  United  States),  for  a case  of  harness,  in 
which  the  mountings  are  of  solid  silver  ; the  materials  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  workmanship  very  elaborate. 

Ladoub£e  Le  J KUNE  C.,  Brussels  (256,  Belgium),  for  saddlery  and  harness, 
manufacturer!  in  excellent  style,  with  good  materials  and  workmanship 

Laxgdox,  W.,  junior,  9 Duke  Street,  London  (89),  for  a light  phaeton  harness, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  well  adapted  for  its  intended  use. 

Last,  S.,  256  Oxford  Street,  London  (38),  for  a well-contrived  railway  port- 
manteau,  divided  into  four  compartments,  to  facilitate  the  access  to  any  articles 
contained  in  it. 

Middlemore,  W.,  31  Holloway  Head,  Birmingham  (67),  for  a lady’s  embroi- 
dered saddle,  and  another  with  elastic  seat ; also  for  a new  mouthing  rein  for 
unbroken  horses,  &c.,  the  whole  well  manufactured. 

Morris,  R.,  Montreal  (113,  Canada),  for  a set  of  double  sleigh  harness,  of 
excellent  material  and  workmanship 

Passmore,  W.,  27  Little  Windmill  Street,  Westminster  (79),  for  a set  of  single- 
horse harness  ; the  style  and  workmanship  are  in  every  respect  superior. 

Pollock,  J.,  Glasgow  (279),  for  a very  perfect  set  of  Scotch  harness. 

Prax  and  Lambin,  Paris  (688,  France),  for  a large  and  varied  collection  of 
saddlery  and  harness  ; many  of  the  articles  are  elegantly  designed,  and  the 
materials  have  been  well  selected. 

Swaine  and  Adeney,  185  Piccadilly,  London  (92),  for  large  assortment  of 
whips  and  canes,  showing  much  taste  in  the  manufacture,  and  superiority  of 
workmanship. 

White,  J.  C.,  29  Liverpool  Street,  London  (86),  for  silver-mounted  harness 
with  improved  registered  tug.  A very  useful  and  ingenious  invention. 

The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Adams,  H.,  New  York  (+76,  United  States,  page  191),  for  a portable  saddle 
ingeniously  contrived. 

Ashford,  W.  and  G.,  Birmingham  (64,  page  87),  for  specimens  of  whips  of 
various  designs,  well  manufactured. 

Baxtox,  E.,  Walsall  (56,  page  87),  for  a case  of  bridles  of  good  workmanship 
and  superior  quality. 

Bell,  C.,  34  Wigmore  Street,  London  (93,  page  87),  for  a lady's  saddle  and 
single  harnesa 

Bvwatek,  W.  M.,  99  Piccadilly,  London  (94,  page  87),  for  harness  and  improved 
Russian  cavalry  bridles. 

Cowas,  L.,  Barrhead,  New  Paisley  (273,  page  90),  for  a very  good  set  of  Scotch 
cart  harness  of  patent  leather. 
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Hudson,  S.,  Dublin  (60,  page  86),  for  a hunting  saddle  with  elastic  seat,  and  a 
side-saddle  with  safety  stirrups. 

Hughes,  It,  Clifden  Street,  Finsbury,  London  (106,  page  87),  for  heraldic 
mountings  for  harness. 

Maxwell  and  Co.,  161  Piccadilly,  London  (52,  page  86),  for  socket  spurs  in 
several  stages  of  manufacture. 

PENNY,  J.,  37  Union  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London  (91,  page  87),  for  a 
state  pony  bridle,  designed  by  W.  H.  Rogers,  made  by  W.  Langdon. 

Stewart,  W.,  Toronto  (134,  Canada,  page  169),  for  a set  of  single  sleigh 
harness,  made  of  varnished  leather. 

The  Jury  desire  to  record  their  great  obligations  to  the  under-named  gentle- 
men : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  leather  factor,  Lime  Street. 

Mr.  William  Hackblock,  Rood  Lane. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dandleker,  Hambectikon,  Lake  of  Zurich. 

Mr.  Martin  Blackmore,  Bread  Street,  London. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Roberts,  Page’s  Walk,  Bermondsey. 

Mr.  Alfred  Rymer,  Nassau  Street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  M.  Nicholls,  Little  Windmill  Street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  George  Kent,  Momington  Crescent,  Westminster. 

Mr.  George  Kidd,  Associate  Juror,  257  Oxford  Street 

All  of  whom  have  very  freely  given  their  valuable  services  in  the  examination  of 
many  of  the  exhibitors’  goods,  on  the  merits  of  which  they  were  peculiarly  qualified 
to  assist  the  Juiy  in  forming  a correct  judgment 


lumton,  December  1851. 


J.  A NlCllOLAY, 
J.  B.  Bevington, 


iOtiers. 
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Jury. 

•Sti.vain  Van  de  Weyer,  Chairman , Belgium  ; Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Belgian*. 

Thomas  De  La  RrE,  Deputy  Chairman , 84  West  bourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park  ; Orna- 
mental Stationery  Manufacturer. 

Charles  Whittixoham,  Reporter,  Chiswick,  and  Took’s  Court,  Chancery  lane; 
Printer. 

A.  Firmin  Didot,  Joint  Rejxtrter,  France  ; Member  of  Central  Jury,  &c\* 

Professor  HULBE,  Zollverein  ; Dii*ector  of  the  Royal  Polytechni cal  Academy  at 
Dresden. 

Viscount  Mahon,  F.R.S.,  41  Grosvenor  Place. 

Henry  Stevens,  Barnet,  Vermont,  United  States,  residing  at  Morley’s  Hotel, 
Loudon. 

Ciiari.es  Venables,  Plomer  SUB  House,  High  Wycombe ; retired  Paper  Manu- 
facturer. 

The  articles  which  the  Jury  had  to  examine  were  classified  in  the  following 
manner : — 

A.  Paper  in  the  Raw  State  as  it  leaves  the  mill 

B.  Articles  of  Stationery. 

C.  Pasteboards,  Cards,  &c. 

D.  Paper  and  Scaleboard  Boxes  (cartonnerie). 

E.  Printing  (not  including  Fine  AH  PHnting). 

F.  Bookbinding. 

The  Jury  met  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  continued  their  labours  till  the  28th  of 
July,  when  their  awards  were  finally  settled  and  transmitted  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees  ; but 
in  adjudicating  upon  the  specimens  of  printing  intended  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
they  requested  the  assistance  of  George  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States,  and 
William  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  to  which  request 
these  gentlemen  kindly  acceded. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Jury  was  to  refer  to  the  “ Decisions  regarding  Juries,"  and 
afterwards  to  the  “ Instructions  from  the  Council  of  Chairmen,"  in  which,  among 
other  conditions,  it  is  stated  that  “a  classified  list  of  the  subjects  under  the  pro- 

• M.  Didot,  a Greek  scholar,  and  an  eminent  tyj>ograpbor,  engraver,  and  typefounder, 
printer  to  the  Institute  of  Franco  and  paper  manufacturer,  having  been  appointed  member 
of  the  Jury,  his  firm  (of  which  he  is  the  head  partner)  was  excluded  from  competition.  The 
Jury  cannot,  however,  abstain  from  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  the  important  ser- 
rioee,  zeal,  impartiality,  and  talent  displayed  by  M.  Didot,  both  as  Joint  Reporter  and  Juryman. 

5 V 
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vince  of  each  Jury  is  prepared,  and  forms  the  limitation  of  each  class and  that 
“ those  articles  will  he  rewarded  which  fulfil  in  the  highest  degree  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  Sectional  List,”  namely : — 

“ Increased  usefulness,  improved  form,  superior  qiudity,  or  superior  skill  in 
workmanship,  new  use  of  known  materials,  use  of  new  materials,  new  com- 
bination of  materials,  beauty  of  design  in  form  or  colour,  or  both  with  refer- 
ence to  utility,  the  cheapness  with  reference  to  production,  and  that  the 
Report  should  describe  the  state  of  industry  as  shown  in  this  Exhibition.” 

The  Jury,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instructions,  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  different  articles.  The  classified  list  of  subjects  was  found  to  be 
very  defective,  the  classification  only  extending  to  English  exhibitors,  and  many 
articles  were  found  to  be  misplaced  in  the  classes  to  which  they  had  been  assigned. 
The  Jury  had  thus  to  refer  several  articles  to  their  proper  classes,  and  to  decide 
that  maps  did  not  come  under  their  consideration,  though  several  had,  in  the 
Official  Catalogue,  been  inserted  in  Class  XVII. ; that  the  lithographic  colour 
press,  as  well  as  all  other  machinery,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Class  VI.,  the 
Jury  ottering  at  the  same  time  to  give  their  assistance  and  opinions  individually 
or  collectively,  should  any  such  assistance  or  opinions  be  desired  ; that  they  could 
take  coguizance  neither  of  literary  merit,  as  had  been  required  of  them,  nor  of 
different  philological  systems  of  printing,  as  phonetic  printing,  phonotypy,  phono- 
graphy, &e.,  &c. ; and  lastly,  that  several  specimens  of  calligraphy  and  penman- 
ship had  erroneously  been  sent  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  department  the  Catalogue  was  still  more  imperfect ; 
and  the  Jury  had  to  search  out  the  articles  which  appertained  to  their  Class.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  by  the  Jury,  there 
may  be  articles  which  have  escaped  their  observation. 

It  will  be  olwerved  that  the  Jury,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Royal  Commission,  have  only  recommended  one  Council  Medal,  and 
that  for  typography ; not  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
many  of  tho  specimens  exhibited,  and  the  skill  and  perfection  which,  in  many 
points,  the  art  of  printing  displayed,  but  because  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
production  so  clearly  tearing  the  character  of  novelty  of  invention  or  new  appli- 
cation of  a known  principle  as  to  justify  such  a recommendation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  products  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  Government  Printing  Office 
of  Vienna,  which  presented  both  novelty  of  invention  and  a number  of  new  com- 
binations in  the  art  of  typography. 

No  prize  was  awarded  to  publishers,  as  such,  notwithstanding  the  merit  of  their 
publications. 

Until  recently  bookselling  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Exhibitions  of 
Industry:  the  instructions  given  to  the  Jury  of  the  great  industrial  Exhibition  of 
all  Nations  did  not  assign  to  it  any  distinct  position  ; and,  therefore,  in  the  different 
countries,  the  booksellers  have  refrained  from  sending  their  publications,  not 
deeming  that  their  trade,  connected  more  or  less  closely  as  it  is  with  the  sciences 
and  with  letters,  could  be  looked  upon  as  a branch  of  industry. 

Several  booksellers  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  have,  however,  thought 
that  the  creation  of  a book  being  the  result  of  a combination  of  different  industrial 
branches — such  as  wood-engraving,  metal-engraving,  colouring,  the  choice  of  types, 
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aud  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper,  &c., — the  bookseller  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  partial  creator  of  these  industrial  products,  the  first  idea  of  which  he  had  in 
many  instances  conceived. 

In  awarding  the  Prize  Medal,  the  J ury  have,  in  each  branch,  observed  the  general 
principle  of  acknowledging  the  various  kinds  of  excellence  to  be  met  with  in  each 
article  under  consideration,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  relative  merit 

Some  articles,  though  having  no  claims  either  to  a Prize  Medal  or  an  Honourable 
Mention,  contained,  nevertheless,  some  merit,  which  justified  the  Jury  in  noticing 
them  in  their  Report  They  do  not  profess  to  express  an  opinion  upon  every 
article  exhibited,  notwithstanding  the  care  they  have  taken  in  making  a critical 
examination  of  the  whole  ; thus  their  Report  has  reference  to  the  general  merits 
of  the  goods  exhibited,  as  illustrative  of  the  present  state  of  the  Paper  Manufacture, 
Printing,  and  Bookbinding,  as  pursued  in  various  countries,  and  the  contributions  of 
any  individual  exhibitor  are  neither  commented  upon,  nor  is  any  allusion  made  to 
them,  except  in  illustration  of  the  Report. 

In  the  appreciation  of  the  articles  of  this  Class,  the  products  of  which  interest 
deeply  all  grades  of  society — contribute  to  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
civilization,  and  give  activity  and  employment  to  so  many  minds  and  hands  — it 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  Jury,  had  they  been  able  to  draw  a faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  state  of  all  those  branches  of  industry  which  have  occupied  the 
most  ingenious  inventors,  to  trace  their  gradual  development,  and  to  indicate  their 
probable  future  growth.  The  Jury  feel  how  imperfectly  they  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  this  end  : they  have,  however,  given  a rapid  historial  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Printing,  of  Paper  Manufacturing,  &c.,  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
comparison  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  to  enable  the  reader  in  some 
degree  to  judge  of  the  real  extent  of  those  branches  of  industry,  in  various  coun- 
tries, as  represented  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 

The  Reporters  express  their  thanks  to  their  Chairman,  M.  Van  DE  Weyer,  for 
his  assistance  and  contributions  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Report ; also  to  their 
colleague,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  for  the  information  he  has  given  on  the  state  of 
Type-founding  and  Paper  Manufacture  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  his 
article  on  “ Printing  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind.” 

The  number  of  exhibitors  of  all  nations  in  this  class  is  559,  of  which  212  belong 
to  Great  Britain  ; 124  to  France;  1 to  Algiers;  24  to  the  Zollverein  States,  in- 
cluding Prussia,  Baden,  and  the  United  States  of  Northern  Germany ; 23  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  West  Provinces  of  Prussia  aud  Electoral  Hesse  ; 
19  to  Bavaria  ; 10  to  Saxony;  7 to  Wurtembnrg  ; 8 to  Frankfort-upon-the- 
Maine ; 18  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  ; 1 to  Nassau ; 3 to  Hamburgh  ; 1 to 
Hanover ; 6 to  the  Netherlands ; 1 to  Persia  ; 1 to  Smyrna  ; 2 to  Portugal  ; 2 to 
Rome  ; 5 to  Russia  ; 2 to  Sardinia  ; 1 to  Spain  ; 5 to  Switzerland  ; 2 to  Tus- 
cany ; 3 to  India  ; 2 to  Malta  ; 5 to  Canada  ; 1 to  New  South  Wales ; 1 to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  ; 23  to  America  ; 1 9 to  Austria ; 1 7 to  Belgium  ; 3 to  China  ; 2 
to  Denmark  ; 2 to  Sweden  ; and  3 to  Egypt. 

The  Jury,  in  conclusion,  express  their  hope  that  the  union  of  all  nations,  evidenced 
by  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  may  hasten  the  peaceful  solution  of  a question  which 
concerns  at  once  the  rights  of  justice,  of  literature,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  typo- 
graphy. Property,  the  unalterable  basis  of  society,  can  never  be  less  sacred  in 
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works  of  genius  than  in  mat*- rial  concerns.  Printers  and  booksellers,  whose  com- 
plaints unite  with  those  of  artists  and  literary  men,  have  shown  that  the  unrestrained 
reprinting  of  works,  without  regard  to  moral  considerations,  is  generally  attended, 
in  every  quarter,  with  greater  inconvenience  than  advantage.  The  recognition  of 
literary  property  within  proper  limits  will  give  more  intellectual  life,  and  more 
creative  imagination,  to  countries  in  which  the  reprinting  of  foreign  works  now 
stifles  the  development  of  native  literature  and  science. 

The  custom-houses,  now  obliged  to  establish  a search,  frequently  hostile,  will 
relinquish  the  impediments  to  eommerce  and  literature,  and  works  will  no  longer 
be  reprinted  in  haste,  replete  with  errors,  or  mutilated  according  to  the  will  of 
speculators,  and  in  emulation  of  each  other. 

Lastly,  the  certainty  of  a wider  market  will  be  an  encouragement  to  writers  of 
talent,  and  to  publishers,  who  are  frequently  prevented  from  commencing  great 
undertakings  by  the  fear  of  seeing  their  work  immediately  pirated.  Universal 
co-operation  is  indispensably  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  great  literary  and 
scientific  enterprises,  which  could  not  fail  to  flourish  in  a higher  degree  if  the  rights 
in  literary  property  were  recognized. 

I.— PRINTING* 

After  an  interval  of  four  centuries,  the  date  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  world's 
industry  is  coincident  with  the  anniversary  of  that  of  the  invention  of  printing.  It 
seems  as  if  all  nations  were  assembled  in  the  capital  of  England  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial birthday  of  the  Press—  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  their  civilization. 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  printing  that  different  nations  have  imparted  to  each  other 
their  thoughts  and  their  feelings,  and  have  received  in  some  degree  a combined 
existence.  Without  this  marvellous  bond,  they  would  have  been  left  to  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  which  foster  national  warfare,  and  could  never  liave 
presented  this  admirable  display  of  universal  harmony  and  of  generous  emulation. 

When  we  consider  the  great  costliness  of  manuscripts  at  a former  period,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  them,  and  all  the  benefits  of  which  society  was  devoid  before 
the  discovery  of  printing,  every  friend  of  study  and  of  exalted  intellectual  specula- 
tions should  deem  himself  fortunate  in  living  at  a period  when  so  many  stores  of 
instruction  are  placet!  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  every  age,  and  in  all  countries,  printing  denotes  the  state  of  civilization,  of 
which  books  are  the  reflex,  and  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  written  in  the 
progress  of  bibliography.  Thus  the  first  printed  books  of  Germany  were  almost 
all  devoted  to  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy,  while  at  Paris  ancient  literature 
occupied  an  equal  rank  with  theology ; thus  also  at  Rome,  where  the  remem- 

* “ I particijaite  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  all  former  euhtgistson  this  transcemlant  art, 
which  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  nurse  and  preserver  of  every'  species  of  knowledge  ; and 
while  I look  into  history  for  an  examination  of  the  benefit  which  mankind  has  already  derived 
from  it,  I feel  equal,  or  even  still  more  pleasure  in  anticipating  that  which  it  iR  yet  capable  of 
etfecting,  when,  by  being  perfectly  unfettered  all  over  the  glolic,  it  will  give  rise  to  and  pro- 
mote a system  of  universal  education,  and  when,  as  a certain  consequence  of  that  education, 
all  societies  will  direct  their  strenuous  efforts  towards  bringing  into  complete  operation  that 
divine  morality  which  has  for  its  basiB  this  simple  but  sublime  maxim,  * Do  unto  another 
that  which  you  would  wish  another  should  do  unto  you.* ,* — to*  /As  Art  of  Printing,  Ay  Mr  tntr 
Chnrtrn,  thinl  Enrl  Stnuh ,yir. 
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trance  of  ancient  literature  maintained  a still  stronger  empire,  printing  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bishops  of  Aleria  and  Teramo,  principally  reproduced  the  master- 
pieces of  classic  times.  In  France,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the  chivalrous 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  a great  number  of  works  upon  chivalry  soon  appeared,  and 
the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  narratives  so  much  in  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  taste,  was  one  cause  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England. 
Of  the  sixty-two  works  printed  in  London  by  Caxton,  those  upon  theology  do 
not  amount  to  ten,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  chivalry,  to  history  more  or 
less  romantic,  to  literature,  and  to  maimers  and  customs.  Without  expatiating 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  observing  that  at  the  period  when 
the  Pope  founded  at  Rome  the  celebrated  printing-office  for  the  “ Propagation  of 
the  Faith,”  there  was  no  corresponding  activity  on  the  subject  in  London  ; and 
that  at  the  present  day,  whilst  the  great  printing  establishment  of  the  “ Pro- 
|aganda  " remains  inactive,  England  every  year  sends  forth  to  the  world  a 
million  of  Bibles  and  New  Testamenta 

Soon  after  its  first  origin,  the  art  of  printing  had  attained  a great  degree  of 
perfection,  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  that  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  Ibarra,  in  Spain  ; of  Baskerville  and  of  Bulmer,  in  England  ; of  the 
FoulLses  and  the  Ruddimans  in  Scotland  ; of  Bodoni,  in  Italy  ; and  of  the  Didot 
family,  in  Paris,  any  real  progress  can  be  pointed  out-  The  types  were  better 
cut  and  better  cast,  the  ink  as  good  as  that  of  the  earliest  printers,  the  paper  was 
improved  in  its  make,  and  the  presswork  more  uniform. 

At  that  time  the  greatest  admiration  and  astonishment  were  created  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  at  each  action  of  the  lever,  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man, all  the  pages  which  a whole  sheet  of  paper  was  capable  of  containing,  were 
imprinted  at  a single  stroke ; but  this  rapidity,  which  enabled  a workman  to 
produce  in  one  day  more  than  a thousand  transcribers  could  write,  could  not  long 
suffice  to  supply  the  constantly-increasing  demands  caused  by  the  march  of 
intellect 

About  the  lreginning  of  the  present  century,  Charles,  the  third  Earl  Stanhope,* 


• Mr.  Stowcr  remarks,  “ That  the  common  press  is  constructed  on  the  troo  principles  of 
mechanism.  It  does  not  however  (he  allows),  produce  an  adequate  impression  from  heavy 
works  in  small  letter  without  great  labour  and  attention.  It  was  therefore  a great  acquisition 
to  gain  an  accession  of  power  with,  at  the  same  time,  a diminution  of  labour. 

“ This  valuable  acquisition  in  the  art  of  printing  owes  its  invention  to  that  enlightened  ami 
fatriotic  statesman,  Earl  Stanhope.  The  iron  press,  invented  by  this  nobleman,  is  cajiable  of 
ten  times  the  force  of  the  common  press,  with,  perhaps,  a tenth  of  the  labour.  In  working 
upon  this  press  nothing  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pressman  but  the  beating.” 

The  Stanhope  principle  has  been  applied  in  all  succeeding  improvements  of  the  common 
press,  whether  of  iron  or  wood. 

Mr.  Tillooh  having  given  up  the  prosecution  of  the  art  of  stereotyping,  Mr.  Wilson,  a printer 
of  respectability  in  London,  engaged  with  Earl  Stanhope  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to 
perfection,  and  eventually  to  establish  it  in  this  country.  His  Lordship,  it  is  said,  received 
his  instructions  from  Mr.  Tillocb,  und  had  afterwards  the  personal  attendance  of  Mr.  Foulis 
for  many  months,  at  his  seat  at  Cheveuing,  where  his  Lordship  was  initiated  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  operation. 

After  two  years’  application,  Mr.  Wilson  announced  to  the  public,  that  tho  genius  and 
perseverance  ef  Earl  .Stanhope,  whom  he  styles  “ tho  Eight  Honourable  Inventor,”  had  over- 
come every  difficulty,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  various  processes  of  the  stereotype  art  had 
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by  the  invention  of  the  press  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  a new  process  of 
stereotyping,  more  simple  and  more  economical,  hail  made  a great  improvement 
in  the  typographical  art  Subsequently  Messrs.  Bauer  and  Koenig,  aided  by  the 
genius  and  knowledge  of  English  engineers,  and  by  the  intelligence  and  persever- 
ance of  Messrs.  Bensley  and  Walter,  applied  steam  power  to  a new  system,  which 
created  a revolution  in  the  art  of  printing.  In  lieu  of  the  platten,  which  the 
workman’s  arm  slowly  brought  down  upon  the  types,  two  cylinders  printed  with 
rapidity  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  whatever  its  size  might  be.  In  November  181  4, 
by  means  of  this  machine,  which  was  subsequently  much  simplified,  the  “ Times  ” 
newspaper  was  printed  with  a rapidity  which  surpassed  Guttemberg’s  press  even 
move  than  the  latter  did  the  hand  of  the  transcribers.  It  might  have  seemed 
that  the  rapidity  of  production  in  printing  could  proceed  no  further ; but  after 
having  been  repeatedly  altered  in  its  form,  the  printing  machine  appears  before 
us  now  in  an  entirely  novel  shape,  and  we  might  believe  on  seeing  the  “ Times  " 
newspaper  printed  by  Applegath's  new  system,  that  the  highest  degree  of  speed  had 
been  attained,  did  not  experience  prevent  mankind  from  assigning  a limit  to  the 
perfectibility  of  human  inventions,  and  to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Koenig’s  machines,  patented  in  1814,  were  far  too  complicated  and  expen- 
sive, and  the  inking  too  imperfect,  for  general  adoption.  They  were  superseded 
by  Mr.  Edward  Cowper’s  machine,  which  he  invented  and  patented  in  1816. 
Almost  all  the  large  editions  of  modem  works  are  printed  by  Cowper’s  machines, 
and  the  influence  they  have  had  on  the  publication  of  books  of  all  kinds  is  far 
beyond  any  expectation  entertained  at  the  time  the  machine  was  invented.  After 
it  had  been  in  use  some  time,  it  was  stated  in  Court,  by  an  eminent  lawyer  (now 
a noble  Lord),  that,  “ if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Cowper’s  machine,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  books this  is  not  correct,  for  at  that 
time  the  hand-press  did  supply  the  demand ; but  the  striking  and  important 
fact  is,  that  the  machine  created  a demand,  and  called  into  existence  books 
which,  but  for  it,  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  of.  As  the  machine-work 
from  type  and  wood-cuts  was  far  better  than  the  ordinary  printing  of  the  day,  book- 
sellers were  induced  to  print  extensive  editions,  because  they  saw  the  machine 
could  accomplish  all  they  required.  One  of  the  first  booksellers  who  availed 
himself  of  this  power  was  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  who  projected  the  “ Penny  Maga- 
zine,” on  a hint  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Queen’s  Counsel.  Each  number,  published 


been  so  admirably  contrived,  combining  the  most  beautiful  simplicity  with  the  most  desirable 
economy,  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  perfection  with  that  of  cheapness,  as  to  yield  the  best  encou- 
ragement to  the  public  for  looking  forward  to  tho  happy  period  when  an  application  of  this 
valuable  art  to  the  manufacture  of  books  would  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  prices  of  all 
standard  works  at  least  thirty,  and,  in  many  cases,  fifty  per  cent. 

In  January  1804,  the  stcreotyjie  art  (with  the  approbation  of  Lord  Stanhope)  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  their  adoptiou  and  use  in  the  printing  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Prayer  Books,  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions  highly  advantageous 
to  Mr.  Wilson  ; for,  with  his  Lordship’s  characteristic  generosity,  Earl  Stanhojie  uniformly 
declined  to  accept  even  tho  reimbursement  of  any  part  of  the  moneys  by  him  expended  in  the 
prosecutiou  of  this  ingenious  art.  Some  differences,  however,  arising  between  Mr.Wilson  and 
the  officials  of  the  University,  the  contract  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Wilson  published  his  case 
in  a stereotyped  pamphlet,  entitled,  M Arbitration  between  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
Andrew  Wilson.” 
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weekly,  consisted  of  eight  pages  of  letterpress,  illustrated  with  good  wood-engrav- 
ings. The  public  was  astonished  at  the  cheapness  and  good  quality  of  the  work, 
but  it  was  its  immense  sale  which  rendered  it  profitable  ; for  some  years  it 
amounted  to  1 80,000  copies  weekly.  Mr.  Knight,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
educational  literature  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise,  expended  5,000k  a-year  in 
woodcuts  for  this  work.  The  Cowper  machine  has  been  the  cause  of  the  many 
pictorial  illustrations  which  characterize  so  large  a portion  of  modem  publications. 
The  “Saturday  Magazine,”  “Chambers’  Journal,”  the  “ Magasin  Pittoresque,"  in 
France,  and  numerous  others,  owe  their  existence  to  this  printing  machine.  The 
principle  of  cheap  editions  and  large  sales  soon  extended  to  established  works  of  a 
higher  value.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  was  the  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works,  with  notes,  edited  by  himself:  instead  of  the  old  price  of  10s.  they  were 
sold  at  5s.  a volume,  and  the  demand  created  by  this  reduction  of  price  was  so 
great  that,  although  the  printer  had  a strong  prejudice  against  machines,  he  was 
compelled  to  have  them,  the  presses  of  his  large  establishment  proving  totally 
unable  to  perform  the  work,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,000  volumes  per 
day  for  about  two  years.  The  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  adopted 
Mr.  Cowper’s  machines  for  printing  vast  numbers  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  &c. 
A Bible,  which  formerly  cost  3s.,  may  now  be  had  for  Is.  Mr.  Cowper  recom- 
mended the  Religious  Tract  Society  to  put  aside  their  coarse  woodcuts,  to  have 
superior  wood-engravings,  and  to  print  them  with  his  machine.  The  Society 
adopted  these  suggestions,  and  the  result  is,  that  by  sending  forth  well-printed 
books,  it  could  now  support  itself  by  their  sale,  without  any  aid  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

As  to  newspapers,  “ The  Times,”  for  instance,  prints  about  Thirty-Jive  thou- 
sand copies  every  day,  and  as  this  newspaper  is  of  a very  large  size,  often  with  a 
supplement,  the  aggregate  amount  is  more  than  thirty  acres  of  printed  surface  per 
day — a quantity  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  effected  by  hand-presses.  At 
the  “ Times  ” office  there  are  four  machines,  invented  by  Cowper  and  Applegatli, 
printing  from  4,500  to  5,000  impressions  per  hour ; and  two  machines,  lately 
invented  by  Mr.  Applegath,  printing  Ten  thousand  copies  per  hour — a hand-press 
producing  only  300  impressions  per  hour.  The  great  point  obtained  in  these 
machines  is  the  perfect  distribution  of  the  ink,  and  the  power  of  causing  the  type 
to  pass  under  the  inking-rollers  twice  for  newspaper  work,  or  from  four  to  eight 
times  for  book-work,  thus  insuring  the  type  being  well  inked.  The  effect  was  so 
striking,  ns  to  induce  Mr.  Cowper  to  apply  the  inking  roller  * and  table  to  the 
common  press,  and  this  method  has  entirely  superseded  the  old  printing  halls, 


• Earl  Stanhope,  when  he  invented  the  Printing  Press  which  will  bear  his  name  to  posterity, 
couplet!  with  his  object  an  idea  of  inking  the  form  on  the  press  by  means  of  a revolving 
cylinder,  and  iu  pursuit  of  this  plan  spared  no  expense  in  endeavouring  to  find  a substance 
with  which  to  cover  his  rollers.  He  had  the  skins  of  every  animal  which  ho  thought  likely 
to  answer  the  purpose,  dressed  by  every  possible  process,  and  tried  many  other  substances,  as 
doth,  silk,  Ac.,  without  success.  The  unnecessary  seam  down  the  whole  length  of  the  roller 
was  the  first  impediment,  and  next  the  impossibility  of  keeping  any  skin  or  substance  then 
known  always  so  soft  and  pliable  as  to  receive  the  ink  with  an  oven  coat,  and  communicate 
the  same  to  the  form  with  the  regularity  required.  All  the  presses  of  his  early  construction 
had  at  each  end  of  the  table  a raised  Ranch,  type  high,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  his  rollers; 
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ami  completely  abolished  the  imperfect  inking,  technically  called  “ movhi  ami 
friar*,”  so  frequently  seen  in  bonks  printed  by  the  old  system.  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Cowper’s  ingenious  invention  is,  that  books  are  well,  cheaply,  and  quickly 
printed,  an  abundance  of  illustrations  introduced,  and  the  quality  of  printing 
improved  all  over  the  world  ; thus  rendering  literature  accessible  to  millions. 

Printing — Austria. 

Printing,  invented  at  Strasburg  and  at  Mayenee,  and  patronized  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  obtained  masterpieces  * from  it  at  its  very  commencement, 
appeal's  in  this  Exhibition  with  a degree  of  splendour  which  has  caused  general 
surprise.  No  less  encouraged  in  our  day  by  its  present  sovereign,  the  Imperial 
Printing-office  of  Austria  has  proved  itself  equal  to  its  duties,  and  has  accelerat'd 
the  progress  of  the  art  by  numerous  experiments  of  all  kinds.  Xylography,  engrav- 
ing, type-founding,  stereotyping,  whether  by  plaster  moulds  or  by  means  of  gutta 
percha  and  the  galvano-plastic  process,  electrometallurgy,  by  which  fossil  fishes 
and  animals  buried  in  the  antediluvian  era  are  reproduced  upon  paper ; galvano- 
graphy,  galvanotype,  chymitype,  all  those  new  applications  of  art  and  science 
which  dimly  foreshadow  an  unknown  future,  are  represented  here  ; and  lithography, 
that  new  sister  of  typography,  also  appears,  with  the  new  adjuncts  of  ebromotypy 
and  chromo-lithography. 

The  beautiful  and  rich  collection  of  Oriental  types,  of  which  we  have  counted 
more  than  a hundred  different  sorts,  as  well  engraved  as  they  are  well  cast,  proves 
that  in  Austria  learning  is  not  less  encouraged  than  the  arts. 

By  the  side  of  so  many  objects  relating  to  typography,  we  must  admire  the 
typographic  plates,  each  measuring  510  square  inches,  formed  by  the  galvanic 
process,  and  producing,  in  copper,  letters  of  all  languages,  from  which  many 
millions  of  copies  may  be  printed  without  any  appearance  of  wear  and  tear. 

M.  Haas,  of  Prague,  has  distinguished  himself  by  various  efforts  towards  sustain- 
ing the  long-established  reputation  of  his  house. 

After  the  admirable  display  made  by  Austria,  of  numerous  specimens  of  well- 
executed  typography  in  all  languages,  the  Jury  hardly  feel  themselves  authorized 
to  express  a wish  that,  among  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  printers  in  that 
empire,  a few  had  sent  their  productions,  to  show  how  far  the  art  has  advanced 
without  the  support  of  the  government  The  only  exhibitor  in  letterpress,  besides 
M.  Haas,  was  M.  Battaglia,  of  Venice,  who  sent  fair  specimens  of  typography, 
in  simple  and  convenient  binding.  As  publishers,  MM.  Muller  and  N HUMAN,  of 
Vienna,  exhibited  liooks  and  albums  got  up  with  much  care. 

Printing — Prussia. 

Next  to  the  Imperial  Printing-office  of  Austria  we  notice  that  of  M.  Deceeii, 
the  printer  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  The  large  folio  New  Testament,  the 

but  the  obstacles  interposed  by  nature  herself  totally  baffled  and  defeated  his  Lordship's  plana 
in  this  respect. 

• This  may  be  judged  of  at  the  British  Museum,  by  the  unique  copy  u[ton  vellum,  printed 
by  Schomsperger  about  1514.  It  is  a magnificent  “livre  d'heures,"  the  execution  of  which 
is  even  superior  to  that  of  the  celebrated  hook  of  the  Adventures  of  Teurdanek. 
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German  translation  by  Luther,  is  a masterpiece  of  typographic  art.  The  printing 
of  it  is  perfect,  the  types  are  well  cut  and  cast,  the  ink  is  black  and  brilliant,  and 
the  paper  excellent.  Great  praise  must  also  he  accorded  to  the  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a literary  and  t typographic  monument  o£  great 
beauty,  raised  by  Prussia  to  its  hero.  The  five  volumes  in  large  quarto,  already 
published,  are  worthy  in  every  respect,  by  their  typographic  execution,  of  the 
importance  of  such  a work. 

M.  Decker  exhibited,  amongst  the  specimens  of  types  from  his  foundry,  some 
beautiful  Oriental  types,  engraved  in  part  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  and  also  specimens  of  brass  rules,  of  great  depth  in  the  engraving,  and  of 
very  superior  execution. 

M.  Likpslanx’s  ingenious  invention  for  printing  in  oil  from  a mass  of  solid 
colours,  as  a substitute  for  semifluid  printing  inks,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Jury,  and  they  hope  that  when  it  has  been  sufficiently  improved,  this  may  be  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  ornamental  printing. 

M.  G.  'NVestermann,  of  Brunswick,  has  shown  a specimen  of  good  printing  in 
the  work  entitled  “ European  Gallery,”  printed  upon  German  paper. 

From  Elberfeld,  M.  Baedeker’s  “German  Bible”  in  folio  is  a specimen  of  small 
and  neat  type  printing.  M.  Haf.N'f.l,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  bank-notes  and  labels, 
in  gold  and  colours,  possessing  some  merit. 

Printing — Saxony. 

M.  Hik.schfei.DS,  at  Leipzic,  and  some  other  typographic  establishments, 
maintain  printing  in  an  honourable  position  in  Germany. 

The  considerable  number  of  publications  printed  in  a single  year  by  M.  Brock- 
HAtrs,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a printer,  a type-founder,  a bookseller,  and 
publisher,  at  Leipzic,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Jury.  All  these  publications 
are  directed  towards  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  and  each  edition  is  very  large. 
Although  his  printing  aims  less  at  the  perfection  of  the  art  than  at  cheapness  and 
correctness,  we  have  nevertheless  remarked  a charming  little  volume,  entitled  Die 
Bezauberte  Rose,  by  Schultxe. 

The  books  printed  and  published  by  MM.  Viewed,  of  Brunswick,  who  are  also 
type-founders  and  paper-makers,  are  not  less  worthy  of  remark  for  their  aim  at 
scientific  usefulness.  The  execution  of  them  is  without  any  attempt  at  fine 
printing,  but  is  such  as  suits  this  description  of  books. 

M.  Barth’s  work  “ Minstrels  of  Germany  " printed  at  Leipzic,  on  parchment, 
and  the  publications  of  M.  Schmeiibf.r,  of  Frankfort,  should  also  lie  mentioned. 

In  general,  the  Jury  have  observed,  in  all  the  books  exhibited  in  the  German 
Department,  great  improvements  in  the  paper,  in  the  clearness  and  neatness  of 
the  type,  and  the  quality  of  the  ink. 

Printing — Italy. 

Printing,  soon  after  its  discovery,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  some  German 
printers.  The  Popes  Sixtus  V.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  XIV.,  founded  the  celebrated 
printing-office  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  works  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  propagating  the  Catholic  Faith.  Their 
beautiful  Oriental  types  give  this  printing-office  an  honourable  standing,  but  its 
publications  are  few,  and  do  nob  keep  )>aee  with  the  progress  of  the  timea 
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The  Vendelins  of  Spires,  and  the  JensoiiB,  were  early  established  in  Venice. 
They  introduced  some  happy  modifications  into  the  types  by  making  them 
approach  nearer  to  the  beautiful  letters  of  Roman  inscriptions.  The  Aldi  still 
further  improved  them,  anil  invented  the  sloping  types  called  italic.  Their 
beautiful  and  erudite  publications  are  remarkable  even  in  the  present  day  for  their 
typographic  execution. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
Bodoni,  a typographer  of  consummate  skill,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
engraver  and  founder  of  the  types  which  he  so  carefully  printed,  published  his 
beautiful  editions — true  masterpieces — which  hare  earned  for  him  the  highest 
renown,  but  in  which  he  jierhaps  sacrificed  too  much  to  typographic  luxury. 

Italy  has  sent  but  few  typographic  productions  to  this  Exhibition  ; nevertheless 
the  J ury  have  remarked  with  interest  the  large  folio  volume  of  “ The  History  of 
the  Abbey  of  Altacomba,”  skilfully  printed  at  Turin,  by  MM.  Chirio  and  Mina. 
The  type  is  very  beautiful,  and  each  page  is  surrounded  by  a border  imitated  from 
one  of  the  exquisite  manuscripts  of  the  loth  century.  The  wood-engravings  have 
been  multiplier!  by  the  galvanoplastic  process. 

Printing — Switzerland. 

Notwithstanding  its  flourishing  trade  in  books,  and  the  great  number  of 
printers  established  in  the  Cantons,  Switzerland  has  not  given  the  Jury  an 
opportunity  forjudging  of  its  progress  in  typography. 

Printing — England. 

The  first  book  printed  by  Caxtou,  after  a long  residence  in  the  Low  Countries, 
appeared  in  London  in  1474 ; and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  first  l>ook  in  the 
English  language  was  printed  by  him,  not  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent,  in 
1471.  Almost  all  those  which  he  printed,  and  which  he  translated  himself,  to 
please  the  Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  that  time,  were  devoted  to  chivalry. 
His  types,  and  thoso  of  his  successors,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Pynson,  are  a not 
very  elegant  imitation  of  the  writing  then  used  in  England.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Buckley,  in  1733,  the  art  of  priuting  made  little  progress  in  this  country.  It 
was  Bask orville  who,  in  1750,  turning  his  thoughts  from  japanning  to  type- 
founding  and  printing,  first  gave  to  the  art  a real  impulse.  He  spent  several 
years  and  much  of  his  fortune  before  he  was  able  to  produce  types  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  In  1757  he  issued  his  first  book — a Virgil,  in  quarto.  Between 
this  date  and  1763  he  printed  those  charming  editions  of  Milton,  Addison,  The 
Common  Prayer,  The  Bible,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Horace,  &c.,  which  are  still 
celebrated  for  their  typographical  beauty,  and  cause  the  name  of  Baskerville 
to  lie  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  The  paper  which  he  caused  to  be  made 
was  superior,  and  all  his  apparatus  for  printing,  including  his  ink,  presses,  chases, 
punches,  matrices,  moulds,  and  types,  were  produced  by  himself,  and  were  all 
great  improvements.  His  process  of  drying  and  glazing  his  paper  and  ink,  as 
soon  as  printed,  by  means  of  hot  plates  of  copper,  was  expensive,  and  had  some 
other  faults ; but  the  taste  of  the  perils!  was  not  then  ripe  for  luxury  in  printing, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  offered  to  print  for  the  London  booksellers  within  five 
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per  amt  as  low  as  the  printers  they  employed,  he  complained  that  he  was  unable 
to  get  work  from  them.  Accordingly,  in  1767,  we  find  him  w riting  to  his  old 
friend  Franklin  : — “After  having  obtained  the  reputation  of  excelling  in  the  most 
useful  art  known  to  mankind,  of  which  I have  your  testimony,  is  it  not  to  the  last 
degree  provoking  that  I cannot  get  even  bread  by  it  ?”  Then,  as  now,  many  persons 
would  encourage  bad  printing,  because  it  was  cheaper.  His  types,  though  rather 
lean  for  large  books,  were  held  in  much  estimation,  and  in  1779,  four  years  after 
his  death,  were  sold  to  a literary  society  in  Paris  for  3,7001,  and  were,  in  17Ht. 
first  employed  in  printing  Beaumarchais’  celebrated  edition  of  Voltaire,  in  seventy 
volumes,  a work  at  that  day  unsurpassed  in  typographic  luxury.  Thus  ended  the 
first  real  attempt  at  improvement  in  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Mr.  William  Bulmor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Beusley 
made  a fresh  progress  in  the  art  of  printing.  Their  beautiful  publications  rivalled 
the  most  remarkable  productions  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; and  the  magnificent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  in  nine  folio  volumes,  embellished  with  en- 
gravings after  the  most  able  artists  of  England,  and  printed  by  Bulmer  with  great 
skill,  excited  the  zeal  of  MM.  Didot,  who  wished  to  raise  in  France  a like  monument 
to  Racine,  and  printed  a folio  edition,  unequalled  for  its  typographical  perfection. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Whittingham 
brought  out  the  elegant  editions  which  have  rendered  the  Chiswick  Press  so  cele- 
brated. Until  that  time  no  one  had  printed  wood-engravings  so  perfectly,  by  the 
application  of  overlays * necessary  for  obtaining  gradations  in  the  tints.  This 
success  encouraged  the  engravers  to  give  to  woodcuts  a fineness  unknown  in  the 
times  of  Alliert  Durer,  Wolgemuth,  and  other  engravers,  who  were  obliged  to 
employ  broad  lines,  the  unevenness  of  the  paper  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
presses  rendering  the  printing  of  fine  lines  impossible.-!- 

At  the  present  day,  when  speed  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public,  the 
means  of  satisfying  this  demand  arc  everywhere  numerous  and  powerful  This 
(act  may  be  judged  of  in  London  by  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Clowes 
(printers  of  the  Official  Catalogue  aud  of  the  Reports  by  the  Juries),  in  which 
two  steam-engines  put  in  motion  twenty-six  printing  machines ; by  that  of  Spottis- 
woode,  the  printer  to  the  Queen,  &c.  ; and  by  the  printing-offices  of  “The  Times,” 
and  other  large  London  newspapers,  which  publish  in  the  morning  the  long 
debates  in  Parliament,  so  often  continued  until  late  in  the  night  Tills  rapidity 
of  execution  would  have  appeared  fabulous  in  the  last  century  ; aud  it  ought  to 
be  remarked  that  the  speed  does  not,  in  England,  in  any  way  prevent  the  correct- 
ness of  the  work,  which  is  in  general  remarkable,  even  in  the  immense  daily 
newspapers.  This  advantage  must  he  attributed,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  main- 


• It  is  also  possible  that  tho  system  of  lowering  wood-cuts  was  one  of  tho  means  adopted  by 
the  engravers  who  were  employed  for  the  Chiswick  Press  in  order  to  facilitate  good  work.  In 
1814  the  Trustees  of  the  Biitish  Museum  permitted  casts  to  be  taken  of  tho  original  wood 
blocks  engraved  by  Albert  Durer,  in  1510,  of  his  Vtusut  Chritti , and  an  edition  was  printed  in 
English,  edited  by  Henry  Cole,  Eeq.  These  cuts  aro  very  much  lowered. 

t The  term  engraving  is  misapplied  as  to  the  works  of  Albert  Durer  aud  his  contemporaries, 
for  it  was  not  the  graver,  hut  the  knife,  that  was  used  to  produce  the  blocks  from  which 
impressions  were  then  taken  ; after  the  manner  of  block  cutting  for  calico  printers  of  the 
present  day. 
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tenanoe  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  printers  in  England.  Here  it  is  required 
that  there  should  be  seven  entire  years’  apprenticeship  of  every  working  printer, 
whether  he  is  destined  to  be  a compositor  or  a pressman.  This  beneficial  custom, 
by  means  of  which  the  workman  becomes  more  skilful  and  more  attached  to  his 
profession,  is  gradually  re-establishing  itself  in  all  the  countries  in  which,  by  reason 
of  political  commotions,  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  art. 

While  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
appears  indispensable  to  the  creation  or  the  development  of  a great  numtier  of 
branches  of  industry  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  fine  arts  and 
science,  England  affords  a striking  instance  of  how  they  are  capable  of  being 
nurtured  and  developed  without  this  support  The  strength  of  its  institutions,  its 
spirit  of  association,  the  immensity  of  its  capital,  and  its  indomitable  perseverance, 
enable  the  typographic  art  to  develop  itself  solely  by  its  own  resources.  The 
Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  which  have  printed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all  languages, 
are  a remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  aasociation  animated  by  a religious  spirit.* 

The  numerous  and  voluminous  encyclopedias,  of  which  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  alone,  in  26  large  quarto  volumes,  has  reached  its  seventh  edition,  and 
the  large  numlrer  of  important  popular  publications,  also  prove  the  immense 
resources  of  this  country. 

Although  neither  of  the  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  taken 
any  part  in  this  Exhibition,  the  Jury  must  commemorate  the  high  merit  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  the  one,  and  of  the  Pitt  Press  in  the  other.  During  a long 
series  of  years.  Oxford  has  been  remarkable  for  the  well-sustained  beauty  of  its 
Greek  and  Latin  publications,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  English  tongue. 

Mr.  Parker,  the  bookseller  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  exhibited,  as  a 
publisher,  several  works  on  mediaeval  architecture,  remarkable  for  their  correctness, 
the  beautiful  execution  of  the  wood-engravings,  nnd  the  goodness  of  the  paper. 

The  Jury  have  strongly  regretted,  and  this  regret  has  been  recorded  on  their 
minutes,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  printers  of  England  have  refrained  from 
exhibiting  the  beautiful  productions  of  their  presses,  owing  to  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Local  Commissioners,  which  stated  that  printed  books  were  inad- 
missible. However,  some  fine  specimens  of  good  printing  seem  to  have  crept  in 
by  mere  chance,  such  as  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans’s  beautiful  work  of 
Mr.  Marryat,  “ Collections  towards  a History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  neatly 
executed  ; Mr.  Pickering's  “ Victoria  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  in  large  Old 
English  type,  the  Rubrics  in  red.  This  book  has  been  carefully  collated  with 
the  Sealed  Book  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  on  super-royal  paper,  made  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Saunders,  of  Daranth,  Kent : it  is  hand-made,  hard  tub-sized,  from 
fine  strong  rags,  without  any  artificial  colour  ; the  moulds  were  made  expressly, 
the  wires  finer  and  closer  placed,  to  imitate  the  old  moulds.  This  is  a supple- 
mental volume  to  Pickering’s  Series  of  the  Common  Prayer,  which  shows  all  the 
changes  made  in  thu  Ritual  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Savoy  Conference.  The 

• The  statement  published  in  May  1851,  by  one  single  institution,  the  British  nnd  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  founded  in  1804,  show's  the  production  of  24,247,667  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  one  hundred  and  forty  different  languages,  which  have  been  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  by  the  exertions  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  expenditure, 
exclusive  of  the  annual  engagements,  has  amounted  to  .£3,751,555. 
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Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  John  Merbecke.  This  is  a verbatim  reprint, 
showing  what  parts  of  the  service  were  chanted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; the 
notes  are  black  on  red  ledger-lines  ; the  paper  the  same  quality  and  make  as  the 
V ictoria  Prayer  Book,  but  in  water-leaf,  tliat  is,  without  size.  Also  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  with  diagrams  and  symbols  printed  in  colours,  which  are  used 
instead  of  letters,  for  the  greater  ease  of  learners : all  these  are  from  the  press  of 
Mr.  Whittingham.  Mr.  Bagster's  well-printed  and  useful  “Polyglot  Bibles;" 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  (of  Glasgow)  good  specimens  of  Church  Text,  illuminated  with 
red  capitals ; Messrs.  Reed  and  Pardon’s  neatly  executed  specimen  of  their 
founts ; Mr.  Smith’s  specimens  of  Hercules  Ellis’s  Poetry ; Major  Bell’s  well- 
got-up  Tables  of  Universal  History,  See.  Sec.  Two  other  works  must  be  mentioned, 
as  being  connected  with  the  Great  Exhibition — Mr.  Brettell’s  Hymn  for  all 
Nations,  by  Mr.  Tupper,  translated  into  thirty  languages,  and  Mr.  Owen’s  reprint 
of  the  speech  of  H.  R H.  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Mansion  House  Banquet,  also 
translated  into  several  European  and  Oriental  languages. 

The  same  principle  which  prevented  the  English  printers  from  exhibiting  their 
works  has  deprived  the  publishers  of  the  opportunity  of  taking,  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  that  high  position  to  which  their  beautiful  and  care- 
fully edited  works  would  have  justly  entitled  them.  The  names  of  Longman, 
Murray,  Moxon,  Bohn,  Pickering,  and  of  a great  many  others,  are  for  ever 
inseparable  from  the  history  of  English  literature  ; and  thousands  would  again 
have  seen  with  satisfaction,  and  shown  with  pride  to  foreigners,  the  numerous 
cheap,  neatly  printed,  and  beautifully  illustrated  productions  of  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  who  in  ministering  to  the  intellectual  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  people, 
has  given  in  the  right  direction  an  impetus  which  is  still  felt  in  all  branches  of 
art  and  manufacture  connected  with  this  class 

The  following  statistical  Tables  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors,  cannot  but  prove  interesting  : — 


Table  showing  the  Hate  of  Wages  per  week,  and  Number  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  in  79  towns 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

ENQLAND  AND  WALES— continued. 

Num  of  Toma. 

Hate  of  Wage*. 

4 
* = 

11 

Z 

II 

Name  of  Town. 

is 

o 

5 

as 

4 

i! 

«j 

|l 

i< 

Shilling*. 

Shilling*. 

Aylesbury  - 

— 

- 

24 

9 

9 

Cambridge  - 

- - 

27  to  40 

67 

50 

Banbury  - — 

- 

- 

24 

9 

5 

Durham  - - 

- - 

21 

23 

35 

Bath  - - - 

_ 

- 

25 

6* 

49 

Darlington  - 

- - 

18  to  24 

11 

24 

Boif.r.1  - - 

_ 

- 

21  to  24 

11 

20 

Doncaster  - 

- - 

22  to  24 

20 

11 

Berwick-ou  T weed 

• 

18  to  20 

10 

15 

Dover  - - 

- - 

21 

7 

14 

Bradford  - - 

- 

- 

24  to  26 

18 

26 

Exeter  - - 

- . 

18to  19 

30 

14 

Breen  - - 

- 

23 

5 

4 

Hereford 

- - 

21  to  24 

17 

50 

Brighton  - - 

- 

- 

29 

30 

50 

Halifax  - - 

- - 

24 

24 

12 

Bristol  - - 

— 

• 

24  to  25 

20 

100 

Hertford 

- - 

28 

10 

18 

Bolton  - - 

_ 

- 

27 

12 

22 

Huddonriluld 

- - 

24 

10 

7 

Blackburn  - 

_ 

- 

24 

7 

12 

Isle  of  Man  - 

- . 

1 2 to  20 

10 

16 

Canterbury  - 

_ 

- 

20  to  24 

10 

18 

Kendal  - - 

- - 

24 

12 

58 

Chichester  - 

_ 

_ 

21  to  30 

3 

2 

London  - - 

- - 

33  to  48 

J0O0 

1500 

Cardiff  - — 

- 

21  to  24 

116 

11 

Liverpool  and  Birk- 1 

30 

Chester  - - 

_ 

27 

31 

17 

enhead 

- i 

Cheltenham  - 

- 

- 

24 

24 

33 

Leeds  - - 

- - 

26 

ue 

100 
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Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Wages  per  Week  and  Number  of  Journeymen,  See.— continual. 


ENGLAND  AND  W A L ES — continued. 


Name  of  Town. 

i 

is 

■s 

i 

J 

|! 

O " | 

|fj 

J< 

Lancaster  - - 

Shilling!. 

24 

10 

10 

Leigh  - - - - 

- 

24 

2 

2 

Leicester  - - - 

- 

24 

30 

30 

Lewes  - - - - 

_ 

29 

18 

20 

Maidstone  - - 

- 

24  to  25 

13 

17 

Manchester  - - 

_ 

30 

300 

80 

Macclesfield  - - 

- 

18  to  24 

11 

7 

Nottingham  - - 

- 

27 

55 

00 

Newport  (Mou- 
uiouthshiro)  - 
Northampton  - 

} 

21  to  24 
24 

12 

11 

10 

22 

Oxford  - - - 

- 

30  to  33 

58 

40 

Preston  - - - 

- 

27 

36 

28 

Portsmouth  and 
Portsea  - - 

1 

21  to  28 

20 

20  1 

Rochdale  - - - 

24 

6 

8 

Scarborough 

- 

21 

11 

« 

Sheffield  - 

- 

28 

62 

32 

Southampton 

- 

20  to  25 

21 

22 

South  Shields 

- 

21  to  24 

15 

8 

Stafford  - - - 

- 

24 

11 

7 II 

Shrewsbury  - - 

- 

24 

22 

23 

Stamford  - - - 

- 

27 

22 

13 

Ulverstonc  - - 

_ 

21 

6 

14 

Warwick  and  Learn- j 
iugton  - - - j 

21  to  25 

29 

12 

Wakefield  - - 

- 

24 

14 

24  | 

Worcester  - - 

- 

24 

31 

i9  ; 

N\  nrrington  - - 

- 

24 

4 

7 

Woking  - - - 

- 

27 

8 

6 1 

Wolverhampton  - 

- 

24 

25 

22 

IV  ignn  - - - 

- 

27 

11 

7 

Yeovil  - - - 

- 

21 

4 

15 

York  - - - - 

" 

24  to  2G 

40 

30 

4937 

3429 

SCOTLAND. 
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Name  of  Town. 

«a«AVjo  aj»y 

d 

1 H ►* 

i i 

a 5 
Is 

' 

ll 

z< 

London  - - - - 
England  and  Wales 
Scotland  - - 
Ireland  - - - - 

Total  - - 

Shilling!. 

33  to  48 
12  to  30 
20  to  25 
12i.  to 
1 32*.  Od. 

3,0U0 

1,937 

954 

J 548 

1,500 

1,929 

550 

475 

6,439  i 

i 4,454 

London  

Province*  of  England  i 
and  Wale*  - - - / 

Scotland  - - - - - 
Ireland  - - - - - 

Journeymen. 

Appreii'ice*. 

| 3,000  I 

2.500  ! 
j 1,500  ] 

1.500  ! 

1,500 

2,000 

1,200 

1,300 

8,500  j 

6,000 

Total  of  persons  - 1 

1 

14,500 

In  London  there  ore,  besides  the  nurnliers 
stilted,  800  men  and  350  boys  who  w’ork  exclu- 
sively at  prow. 

There  are  printed  in  Loudon,  50  weekly,  20 1 
monthly,  and  55  quarterly  publication*.  The 
majority  of  the  weeklies,  and  about  IOO  of  the 
monthlies,  are  chiefly  composed  by  boys  ; but  the 
quarterlies  are  mostly  done  by  journeymen.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  thero  are  14  daily  iMqicns 
18  tri-weekly  ones,  41  bi-weekly  ones,  and  4o:( 
weekly  journal*.  Total,  478.  Of  those  8*  are 
printed  in  London,  238  in  the  provinces  of 
England  and  Wales,  70  in  Scotland,  and  84  in  Ire- 
land. The  ratio  of  employment  afforded  for  the 
14,500  jjersoiiH  in  the  trade  may  be  stated  to  bo 
as  follows : — 


Dundee  - - _ 

20  to  21 

40 

35  1 

E<1  inburgli  - - 

25 

598 

329 

Glasgow-  - - - 

. 

25 

280 

150  ; 

Kilmarnock  - - 

_ 

20 

6 

0 

Perth  - - - - 

_ 

20 

21 

18 

Stirliug  - - - 

- 

20 

9 

12  1 

954 

550  j 

IRELAND. 

Belfast  - - - 

25 

63 

100 

Cork  - - - - 

20  to  26 

58 

32 

Dublin  - - - 

_ 

1 30  to 
\ 32*.  6 d. 

}:W0 

270 

Galway  - - - 

- 

15 

9 

5 

Kilkenny  - - - 

_ 

20  to  21 

10 

8 

Londonderry 

- 

18  to  21 

12 

24 

Omagh  Si  Armagh 

- 

15 

12 

22 

V 

« 

c 

1 

1 

1 

* 

12  to  15 

4 

14  1 

548 

475  | 

N**w«  paper 
dep.<rirar-nt. 


London  (daily  I 
press  excepted)  | 
Knglan-1  \ Wale* 
Scotland  - - 

Ireland  - - 


Journey- 

men. 

Hoyt. 

Journey 

men.' 

1(0}  ft. 

600 

300 

1,940 

1,200 

1,430 

1 ,200 

1,070 

800 

500 

350 

1 .000 

850 

600 

450 

900 

850 

3,130 

2,300 

4,910 

3,700 

Jobbing,  Uo<>k- 
wurk,  I’lil'lirationa, 


On  tho  Loudon  daily  press  400  meu  are  em- 
ployed ; boy-lubour  is  not  countenanced  on  this 
work. 

Shillings 
per  Wwh 


bers 


|(2.  The  South  Eastern  District  (8  towns)  I 
average  wage*  of  165  members,  from/ 


25 

18  to  24 
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3.  The  South  Western  District  (141 

towns),  320  taamben  - - - / 

4.  The  Midland  District  (26  town*),  I 

939  members  - from  I 

5.  The  Western  District,  Irelan<l  (131 

towttfd,  H94  niemltera  - - from/ 

6.  The  Northern  District,  Scotland  (101 

burns),  953  member*  - - from/ 


Shilling* 
per  Weak.' 

18 

| 

IS  to  22  ; 
13  to  22  j. 
12  to  19  <1 


£.  t. 

London,  3,000  members  at  25*.  per  week  3,750  0 
Provinces  of  England,  2,500  members,)  r . 

at  20*.  per  week  - - - - } ^ 

Provinces  of  Ireland,  1,500  members,)  . „10  1A 
at  17*.  6,/.  per  week  - - -/  1»W  10 

Proviuces  of  Scotlaud,  1,500  members,  I . 1A 

at  15s.  6d.  i>er  week  - - - _}  1,162  10 


Total  Amount  - - 8,725  0 


The  following  list,  extracted  from  “The  Times,”  of  March,  1,  1852,  shows  the 
Statistics  of  the  London  Daily  Newspapers  : — 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

The  Times  - - - - 

8, 100, OKI 

8,950,000 

9,025,230 

11,021,500 

11,300,000 

11,900,000 

Morning  Advertuwr 

1,440,000 

1,4*0,000 

1,500,000 

1,538,957 

1 ,528,220 

1 ,549,143 

Daily  New*  - 

- 

3,520,500 

3,477,009 

3,053.638 

1 ,357,000 

1,152,000 

Morning  Herald  - - 

2,018,025 

1,752,500 

1,510,000 

1 ,335,00't 

1 , 147,000 

1,139.000 

Morning  Chronicle 

1,554,000 

1,356,000 

1,233,000 

1,151,304 

937,500 

912,547 

Miming  Pont  - - - 

1,002,500 

1,045,500 

990, 1(H) 

964,500 

905,000 

889,000 

San  ------ 

1,098,500 

1,104,000 

909 , 000 

893,813 

873,000 

834,500 

Kipreas  ----- 

- 

160,000 

778,714 

888,018 

904,000 

776,950 

Globe  ----- 

852,000 

764,000 

690,000 

720,000 

830,000 

585,000 

Standard  - - 

846,000 

780,000 

659 , 5i)0 

052,500 

539.000 

492,000 

In  Loiulou,  the  centre  of  the  book  trade,  nearly  3,000  works  (including  new 
editions)  are  published  yearly,  of  the  value  of  450.0001. ; two  hundred  and  thirty 
monthly  and  quarterly  magazines  produce  500,0001.  yearly.  The  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers  in  1815  was  327,6821.;  iu  1850,  sixty-five  millions  and  three  quarters 
of  |ienny  stamps,  and  eleven  millions  and  three-quarters  of  halfpenny  stamps, 
were  used  by  159  London  and  222  English  provincial  newspapers.  Seven 
millions  and  three  quarters  of  penny  stamps,  and  half  a million  of  halfpenny 
stamps,  by  110  Scottish  papers.  Six  millions  and  three-quarters  of  penny,  and 
half  a million  of  halfpenny  stamps,  by  102  Irish  papers.— Vide  “ Sharp's 
Gazetteer, ” edition  1852,  page  977. 


Chromotypy,  or  Printing  in  Colours. 

Hugo  di  Carpi  is  said  to  lie  the  original  projector  of  printing  chiaro-oscuro, 
by  surface  block  printing.  In  1751,  “Jackson’s  Essays  on  the  Invention  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  in  Chiaro-oscuro,"  as  practised  by  Albert  Durer,  Carpi,  &c., 
was  published.  The  editor  in  his  preface  states,  that  “besides  the  superiority  of 
taste,”  there  is  “ yet  a very  essential  advantage  belonging  to  this  mode,  which  is, 
that  being  done  in  oil,  the  colour  will  never  fly  off  By  this  means  the  same 
beauty  continues  as  long  as  the  paper  can  hold  together.”  Unfortunately  for 
this  speculative  opinion,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years  the  colour  of  the 
ink  did  “ fly  off,”  for  the  specimens  of  the  woodcuts  in  oil  scarcely  retain  any  of 
the  colours  which  were  supposed  to  be  imperishable  as  long  as  the  paper  lasted. 
The  paper,  on  the  contrary,  continues  good  and  strong  to  this  day. 

M.  J.  M.  Papillon.  in  his  Traite  Ifistorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Gravure  svr 
Bois,  1766,  gives  directions  for  making  the  varnish,  and  for  the  choice  and  mixing 
of  colours  for  printing  in  chiaro-oscuro ; and  shows  specimens  of  the  different 
states  of  the  impressions  in  the  progress  of  the  printing.  Mr.  Savage,  iu  “ Hints 
for  Decorative  Printing,”  also  gives  practical  directions  for  ornamental  colour  prints 
ing.  His  recipes  for  making  coloured  inks  are,  however,  incorrect ; anil  although 
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merit  is  due  to  him  for  again  calling  the  attention  of  printers  to  the  subject,  it  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  inks,  as  he  describes  them,  that  this  beau- 
tiful branch  of  printing  remained  so  long  neglected  after  his  book  was  published. 

The  greatest  impulse  given  to  colour  surface  printing  in  this  country  was 
during  the  existence  of  the  state  lotteries,  about  35  years  ago.  The  late  Kobert 
Branston,  wood-engraver,  and  the  late  James  Vizetelly,  then  employed  at  Messrs. 
Gye  and  Balnea  printing  establishment,  greatly  promoted  the  demand  for 
coloured  and  ornamental  printing,  the  one  by  his  skill  as  an  artist,  and  the  other 
by  his  constant  endeavours  to  produce  striking  effects  by  means  of  colour  print- 
ing ; a great  emulation  for  ornamental  work  being  created  by  the  lottery  con- 
tractors, who  vied  with  each  other  to  render  their  lottery  schemes  more  and  more 
attractive.  Mr.  James  Whiting,  sen.,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  printers  for 
the  Government  contractors,  also  produced  great  novelties,  and  subsequently  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  William  Congreve  and  Mr.  Branston,  established 
the  extensive  printing-office  of  Beaufort  House  for  all  descriptions  of  ornamental 
printing,  and  particularly  for  protection  against  forgery.  The  case  No.  1 23,  Class 
XXX.,  exhibited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Whiting,  contained  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  relief  engravings  rendered  more  difficult  to  imitate  by  the  aid  of 
the  rose  engine  ; cameo  embossing  * in  which  the  surface  of  the  die  is  inked  ; and 
compound  plate  printing,-!-  one  impression,  in  two  or  several  colours,  by  plates 
constructed  to  combine  with  wonderful  accuracy  at  tho  moment  of  taking  the 
impression,  by  cylinder  steam  machinery : these  plates  are  similar  to  those  so 
long  in  use  at  the  Excise  and  Stamp  Offices,  and  which  are  of  such  great 
durability,  that  the  medicine  label  plates  now  in  use  have  produced  millions  of 
impressions  during  the  last  25  years,  and  are  still  in  daily  use  at  the  Stamp 
Office.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  machinery  that  Mr.  Norman  of  Frankfort 
and  Mr.  Henel  of  Magdeburgh  were  both  enabled  to  introduce  these  principles  of 
printing  into  their  respective  countries,  the  dies  and  plates  being  furnished  by  Mr. 
Whiting ; those  gentlemen  were  not  only  greatly  remunerated  for  their  exertions, 
but  also  encouraged  by  their  Governments  for  the  introduction  of  what  was  then  a 
new  art  to  those  countries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  concern  so 
well  adapted  in  every  way  as  Beaufort  House  for  what  it  was  intended  to  be  at 
its  establishment  by  Mr.  Whiting,  sen.,  Sir  William  Congreve,  and  Mr.  Branston  ; 
and  the  case  exhibited  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Charles  Whiting,  who 
continues  the  business,  fully  maintains  its  well-earned  reputation. 

When  the  English  state  lotteries  were  abolished,  ornamental  printing  fell  greatiy 
into  disuse,  and  it  was  not  until  1832,  when  Mr.  De  La  Rue  took  out  a patent  for 
printing  playing  cards,  that  there  was  any  revival,  great  facilities  being  given  by 
the  improved  coloured  inks  which  he  introduced,  and  which  are  described  in  his 

* Cameo  embossing  was  reintroduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Branstou. 

+ Double  Colour  Printing  Mach inc. — When  Sir  William  Congreve  was  engaged  in  contriving 
a method  of  printing  stamps  in  two  colours,  for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  for  the  stamping 
department  of  Government,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Donkin  for  his  assistance  ; and  Mr.  Wilks,  who 
afterwards  became  that  gentleman’s  partner,  invented  an  apparatus,  and  made  a design  for 
a machine,  for  tho  above  purpose,  which  being  immediately  approved  by  Sir  William  Congreve, 
a model  was  made,  half  size,  at  Messrs.  Donkin'B  works,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilks,  and 
in  1820  was  set  to  work  at  Sir  William  Congreve's  residence  in  Cecil  Street  and  afterwards 
taken  to  the  Museum  at  Woolwich. 
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specification.  Since  this  period  rapid  and  successive  improvements  have  taken 
place  Ucro  anil  on  the  Continent,  and  coloured  surface  printing  has  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  excellence  greatly  surpassing  that  uf  any  former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  in  execution  than  the  charming 
plates  printed  in  colours  by  Mr.  Baxter’s  process ; but  the  articles  having  been 
placed  in  the  class  more  especially  relating  to  the  line  arts,  it  is  in  that  class  that 
an  account  of  their  merit  must  be  sought  for. 

M.  Su.iiK.RM  anx,  of  Strasburg,  bus  exhibited  productions,  some  uf  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution,  such  as  the  painted  windows  of  the 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  and  some  imitations  of  manuscripts,  enriched  with  coloured 
vignettes  by  surface  printing.  Others  again  are  to  be  noticed  for  their  cheapness, 
such  as  those  little  coloured  soldiers,  of  which  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheets  are  annually  issued,  and  find  a sale  in  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

A geological  map,  coloured  with  nine  distinct  tints,  a table  representing  the 
effects  of  the  contrast  of  colours,  the  employment  of  which  has  found  a felicitous 
application  in  the  work  of  M.  Chevreul,  Member  of  the  lustitute,  and  other  prints 
executed  by  this  process,  prove  that  science,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  commerce,  will 
profit  by  this  branch  of  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  Printers  already  mentioned,  who,  in  Class  XVII.,  exhibited 
printing  in  colours,  the  following  had  specimens,  in  which  no  special  merit  was  ob- 
served beyond  that  of  fair  ami  careful  workmanship : — England — Mr.  J.  W.  Folk- 
a hi  * ; Mr.  J.  S.  Hodsox  ; Mr.  SlLVKRLOCK,  London  ; Mr.  Evans,  of  Oldham  ; Mr. 
Ramsay,  of  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  Gill,  of  Dublin.  Paris  — M.  Guksxu  ; M.  Meter  ; 
M.  G.  Battknbkko  ; and  M.  Chkrdox  and  Sons.  X ether  lands  -M.  P.  H.  Noor- 
DRNDORP,  of  the  Hague.  Leijizic — M.  Hikschfkld.  Dresden — M.  M KINHOl.lt 
and  Sons.  Frankfort— M.  Wohlfakth.  Berlin — M.  Moksneu  and  Klhn  and 
M.  Ha enel.  Canada — Messrs.  Bureau  and  Morcotte,  of  Quebec;  and  Messrs. 
STARKE  and  Co.,  of  Montreal. 

Printing  in  Gold. 

Dibdin,  in  his  Decameron  (vol.  iL,  p.  416),  states,  that  “This  country  has  also 
an  honour  and  a treasure  to  boast  of  in  Mr.  Whittaker’s  ‘ Magna  Charta,’  printed 
in  letters  of  gold,  with  illuminations.  His  manner  of  operating  is  yet  a secret. 
The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  offered  Mr.  Whittaker  a premium  for 
his  ingenuity,  upon  the  condition,  as  is  usual,  of  his  making  the  process  known  ; 
hut  Mr.  Whittaker,  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  it  secret,  declined  the 
premium.  There  are  some  copies  on  vellum,  beautiful,  splendid,  and  character- 
istic, beyond  any  similar  work  (I  had  almost  said  nncient  as  well  as  modern)  wliich 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  behold.  Indeed,  taking  it  ‘ all  in  all,’  those 
who  have  not  seen  such  a union  of  typographical  and  graphical  skill  as  those 
illuminated  copies  display,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  extraordinary  felicity  of  their 
execution.”  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Whittaker  is  the  following,  for  which 
the  Jury  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Harris  (Class  XXX.,  No.  244), 
who  was  employed  on  the  work.  The  page  is  composed  in  moveable  type  in  the 
nsual  wav  ; a stereotype-plate  is  taken.  A piece  of  iron  of  the  size  of  the  page, 
about  half-an-incli  in  thickness,  is  made  hot,  and  placed  on  the  table  of  an  ordi- 
nary typographical  printing-press:  the  stereotype-plate  is  then  placed  on  the 
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iron-plate,  nnd  gets  hot,  and  leaf-gold  of  an  extra  thickness,  of  the  size  of  the 
plate,  is  laid  very  carefully  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  ; then  the  paper  or  vellum  is 
placed  on  the  tympan  in  the  usual  way,  having  been  previously  sifted  over  with 
dried  glare  of  egg  and  rosin  finely  pulverized,  which  adheres  to  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  ; the  tympan  is  thon  turned  down,  and  the  pull  dwelt  on.  The  degree  of 
heat  must  be  ascertained  by  practice  ; if  the  plate  be  too  hot,  the  gold  is  dead  and 
drossy  ; if  too  cold,  thon  it  appears  bright  but  imperfect  This  process  is  similar 
to  that  now  used  by  bookbinders  in  block  gilding  with  an  arming-press. 

About  20  years  ago,  M.  Sturz  introduced  into  England  printing  in  gold  from 
copper  plates.  His  process  was  to  mix  with  printers’  weak  burnt  oil  a certain 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  bronze,  to  the  same  consistency  as  that  of  strong  copper- 
plate ink,  and  filling  the  plate  with  it,  to  dab  it  in  with  the  fingers.  The  plate 
had  to  be  engraved  deeper  than  usual,  and  when  filled  it  was  delicately  cleaned  oftj 
first  with  a rag  dipped  in  a very  weak  solution  of  pcarlash,  and  then  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  in  the  usual  way.  It  was  afterwards  submitted  to  a heavy  impression 
of  the  oopper-plnto  press,  being  printed  in  the  manner  called  “ through  press,”  and 
the  impression,  when  dry,  polished  by  passing  it  through  the  press  several  times 
with  the  printed  face  against  a highly  polished  steel  plate,  by  which  a beautiful 
brightness  was  imparted  to  the  bronze.  This  process,  decidedly  the  best  where  great 
perfection  is  required,  has  been  abandoned  by  most  of  the  copper-plate  printers  for 
the  cheap  and  less  tedious  one  of  first  printing  with  a coloured  ink  ground  with 
gold-size  and  oil,  and  then  rubbing  the  bronze  on  the  paper  when  just  printed. 

Printing  in  gold  by  letter-press  soon  followed  the  method  of  copper-plate  gold 
printing.  Messrs.  Vizetelly  and  Branstou  were  the  first  to  apply  it ; and  their 
visiting  and  address  cards,  printed  by  letterpress,  from  rose-engine  plates,  have 
never  been  surpassed  for  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  execution. 

At  about  the  same  period,  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  .Mr. 
Baltic,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  produced  a large  royal  8vo  edition  of  tho  New  Tes- 
tament, printed  in  gold,  25  copies  of  which  were  in  pure  gold  powder.  Nothing  has 
since  been  produced  equal  to  this  unique  edition.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Mr.  De  La  Rue  undertook  to  produce  the  Sun  newspaper  printed  in  gold. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  had  to  be  effected  was  one  of  many  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter.  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Sons  afforded  him  every  aid  by  placing  at  his 
disposal  the  printing  machines  of  their  extensive  establishment.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons  were  employed  to  rub  the  bronze  on  the  printed  sheets,  which  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  printing  office  in  Stamford  Street,  as  soon  as  printed, 
to  Messrs  De  La  Rue's  works  in  BunhilJ  Row,  to  l>e  there  bronzed  and  finished. 
More  than  100,000  copies  were  thus  produced  ; 10,000  in  time  for  the  publication 
of  the  Sun  on  coronation  day. 

Gold  printing  is  now  applied  to  numerous  purposes  in  most  countries  The 
following  is  the  best  method  of  producing  good  and  bright  results  by  letter-press 
printing.  Take  the  best  printer’s  varnish,  grind  it  to  a thick  consistency  with  the 
best  burnt  sienna  or  brown  umber,  and  reduce  this  with  De  La  Rue’s  gold  size, 
until  it  be  the  thickness  of  thin  treacle ; iuk  the  form  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
when  printed  apply  the  bronze  by  rubbing  it  gently  over  the  article  with  cotton 
wool.  If  leaf-gold  or  leaf-metal  is  required,  it  must  lie  laid  on  carefully,  and  when 
dry  the  sheets  should  Le  wiped,  to  clear  them  of  the  superfluous  bronze  or  mctul. 
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The  gold  printing  is  much  improved  by  its  being  passed  over  polished  steel  plates, 
between  powerful  rollers. 

The  following  exhibitors  of  printing  in  gold  and  silver  bronze,  and  in  metal,  dis- 
played a variety  of  specimens,  all  possessing  merit : — 

England. — Mr.  J.  Mansell,  Mr.  Kronhf.im,  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son,  and  also 
Messrs.  Arliss  and  Co.,  who  had  specimens  of  printing  on  tinfoil.  France — 
M.  Anurand,  M.  Ouesnu,  M.  Mayer,  rue  de  la  Vieille  Monnaie,  M.  Mayer,  rue 
de  l’Abbaye,  and  M.  Lefkbvrf,,  of  Paris.  Zollverein — MM.  ScUAKKER,  Otto, 
and  Scheibe,  M.  E.  Maniac,  M.  Haenel,  of  Berlin ; M.  F.  Fkchneb,  of  Guben- 
Bavaria — M.  A.  Dbssauer,  of  Aschaffenburg.  Graml  Ducky  of  Hexse — M. 
Freund,  of  Offenbach.  Warsa/tu — MM.  Fitter  and  Kahn.  Austria — MM. 

Haas  ami  Son,  of  Prague,  who  had  a missal  printed  in  gold,  as  well  as  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  articles 

Printing — France 

As  early  as  1470  printing  was  introduced  into  Paris  by  the  infiuenco  of  La 
Sorbonne  ; its  progress  was  rapid.  Rembold,  the  partner  of  Goring,  Antoine 
Vdrard,  Simon  de  Oolines,  Pigouchet,  and  others,  carried  the  art  of  printing  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  typographical  merit  of  the  publications  of  Robert 
and  of  Henry  Stephens  would  itself  be  very  remarkable  in  all  respects  were  it  not 
surpassed  by  the  high  literary  merit  of  thoso  learned  printers. 

The  Camuzats,  the  Dulatours,  the  Coustcliera,  and  the  Bnrbous  maintained  the 
good  traditions  of  the  ancient  printers  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  Am- 
broise  Didot  was  intrusted  by  Louis  XVI.  with  the  printing  of  the  collection  of  the 
Freuch  classics  called  the  Dauphin  Collection.  From  the  united  labour  of  Pierre 
Didot  and  Fimiin  Didot,  who  were  at  the  same  time  engravers,  type-founders,  and 
printers,  subsequently  resulted  the  beautiful  publications  at  the  national  palace  of 
the  Louvre.  They  introduced  many  improvements  into  the  typographic  art.  By 
their  side  and  in  their  establishment  youthful  typographers  were  instructed,  who 
have  carried  the  taste  for  their  art  into  the  provinces  and  into  foreign  lands 

Now,  however,  in  most  countries,  by  the  effect  of  competition  carried  to  its 
utmost  limits,  the  distinctive,  original,  and  personal  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
typographers  is  becoming  gradually  effaced.  The  system  ol'  the  division  of  labour 
does  not  permit  them  now,  as  formerly,  to  cut  and  cast  the  type  themselves,  to 
make  their  own  ink,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  their  presses,  or  even  to 
take  the  balls  from  the  hands  of  tho  pressmen,  to  show  them  bow  they  should  be 
used  ; to  a knowledge  of  these  technicalities  many  of  the  ancient  printers  united 
extensive  literary  acquirements. 

At  the  present  day  competition  compels  every  one  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts 
«nd  all  his  aptitude  upon  one  only  of  the  branches  which  combine  to  form  the  art 
of  typography.  The  engraver  is  merely  an  engraver ; the  type-founder  is  only 
engaged  in  that  branch  ; so  it  is  with  the  ink-maker  and  the  manufacturer  of 
printers’  rollers,  with  the  bookseller  and  the  publisher,  and  of  necessity  even  more 
so  with  the  printer,  who  can  only  succeed  in  this  laborious  and  difficult  pro- 
fession by  dint  of  being  above  all  a skilful  manager.  In  many  printing  establish- 
ments, therefore,  there  are  often  two  partners ; one  of  them  occupied  with  the 
technical  details  of  the  art,  the  other  with  the  commercial  or  administrative  depart- 
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input.  To  this  arrangement,  and  to  this  extreme  division  of  labour,  must  lx>  attri- 
buted a certain  uniformity  which  is  to  lie  observed  in  the  productions  of  modem 
typography,  and  perhaps  also  an  absence  of  originality.  It  must  nevertheless  lie 
stated,  that  in  general,  and  even  as  a consequence  of  this  concentration  of  efforts 
upon  every  single  branch  of  the  art,  the  results  are  satisfactory. 

The  National  Printing-office  of  France  was  founded  in  1640  by  Louis  XIII., 
who  there  collected  the  punches  cut  by  Garamond  liy  order  of  Francis  I.,  and 
confided  these  punches  to  the  most  eminent  printers  of  his  time,  who  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Royal  Printers.  Under  the  preceding  reigns  this  printing-office 
had  distinguished  itself  by  large  publications,  such  as  the  collection  of  Ordonnances 
of  the  Kings  of  France,  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Councils,  and 
that  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  &c.  At  the  fall  of  royalty  it  became  a vast  esta- 
blishment in  which  was  concentrated  all  the  printing  of  the  government  depart- 
ments, divided  hitherto  among  private  printing-offices.  Napoleon  confided  the 
direction  of  it  in  1803  to  M.  Marcel,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  had  founded  a printing-office  at  Cairo.  Making  use  of  the  types  of  the 
Propaganda  of  Rome,  which  had  been  removed  to  Paris,  M.  Marcel  printed  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  130  languages. 

It  was  especially  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  that  the  printing-office,  then 
a royal  establishment,  improved  its  means  of  execution,  and  caused  a great  num- 
ber of  Oriental  types  to  lie  engraved  under  the  special  direction  of  the  most 
learned  Oriental  scholars,  such  as  MM.  Burnouf,  Mold,  Hase,  &c.  All  the  types 
are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  execution  and  for  the  happy  combinations 
which,  without  impairing  the  purity  of  form  of  characters,  has  simplified  their 
cutting,  and  facilitated  their  composition.  We  may  particularly  instance  the 
hieroglyphic  character,  composed  of  2.400  punches,  with  which  all  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  can  be  reproduced  ; and  the  Assyrian  character,  the  decomposition  of 
which  has  brought  down  to  100  the  numlier  of  punches  necessary  to  form  its 
various  combinations.  The  150  foreign  founts  in  the  specimen-book  of  the 
National  Printing-office  offers  an  interesting  subject  of  comparison  with  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Imperial  Printing  office  of  Austria  The  Jury  have  particularly 
remarked  the  pure  taste  and  perfect  execution  of  the  Wders  printed  in  gold  and 
in  colours,  in  imitation  of  the  drawings  and  vignettes  of  the  elegant  Oriental 
manuscripts. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  National  Printing-office  of  France,  following  the 
example  of  the  Imperial  Printing-office  of  Austria,  and  of  the  manufactures  of 
Sevres  and  the  Gobelins  in  France,  should  successively  increase  its  rich  store  of 
foreign  type,  and  devote  itself  more  especially  to  every  kind  of  experiment  relating 
to  typography.  The  making  of  such  experiments,  which  require  the  co-operation  of 
learned  men  and  of  good  artists,  would  be  honourable  for  a nation  like  the  French. 

The  typographic  execution,  with  reference  to  the  types,  the  harmony,  the  clear- 
ness, and  the  purity  of  the  designs  executed  by  MM.  Chenavard  and  Cleiuiet  is 
perfect.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  three  volumes  of  the  Oriental 
Collection  sent  by  the  National  Printing-office.  These  are — 

1st  The  First  Book  of  Kings. 

2nd.  The  First  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Mongols. 

3rd.  The  First  Volume  of  the  Bhagavnta  Parana 
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The  Jury  have  found  the  bookselling  business  of  Paris  honourably  represented 
in  this  exhibition  by  MM.  RENOUARD,  Baii.UKUE,  and  Gaume  for  the  sciences 
and  literature  ; by  MM.  La  no  lots  and  Leci.kr^Q,  and  by  M.  Paonerrk,  for 
educational  works;  by  MM.  BaNCE,  OlI)E,  and  CHARLES  TexIER,  for  architectural 
works;  by  M.  Mathias,  for' his  industrial  and  scientific  library,  so  suitably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  mechanical  science  ; and,  lastly,  by  Madame  HuZARD,  for 
works  upon  Agriculture. 

Amongst  other  works,  the  Jury  have  remarked  the  edition  of  Hippocrates,  in 
Greek  and  French,  forming  seven  octavo  volumes ; and  the  first  volume  of  the 
collection  of  the  Greek  Physicians,  issued  from  the  press  of  the  National  Printing- 
office.  M.  BAtLLlfcRE  is  the  publisher  of  these  works,  as  also  of  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body  by  Cruvelhier. 

The  “ Complete  Works  of  St.  John  ChrysoHtom,  and  of  St,  Basil/’  with  the 
lAtin  translation  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Greek  text,  and  the  edition  of  the 
“Complete  Works  of  St.  Augustine,”  published  by  M.  Gaumk,  are  beautiful  and 
honourable  literary  undertakings.  Worthy  also  of  mention  are  the  Lives  of  the 
Painters  and  Artists,  published  by  M.  Jules  Rknouarp  ; the  Monuments  of 
Nineveh  by  M.  Gide,  executed  at  the  National  Printing-office ; and  in  another 
class  of  works  some  books  intended  for  scientific  studies,  such  as  the  Lessons  in 
Botany , by  M.  LemaOUT,  and  the  Covi'sc  of  Chemistry,  by  M.  Rf.gnault. 

French  printing  has  lieen  honourably  represented  at  this  Exhibition  ; for  Paris 
by  M.  Dupont,  whose  extraordinary  production  of  fac-similes,*  of  old  books, 
in  the  style  of  anastat  ic  reproductions,  and  whose  general  specimens  of  printing  as 


• Mr.  Harris,  so  well  known  for  his  extraordinary  production  of  fae-siinilea  of  old  books, 
restoration  of  defective  leaves,  &c.,  has  favoured  the  Jury  with  the  following  description  of 
the  means  he  employs.  His  specimens  were  in  Class  XXX.,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Jury  of  Class  XVII. 

u In  the  history  of  mankind  there  are  few  things  so  remarkable,  as  that  the  press  and  the 
“easel  have  been  the  means  of  producing  works  of  art  which  have  most  conspicuously  tended 

* to  the  civilization  of  man  and  the  unity  of  nations.  The  avidity  with  which  these  produo- 
“ tion.M  are  sought  after,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  fully  proved  by  the  prices  given  either  for 
“ early  printed  books  or  ancient  paintings,  of  which  the  former  especially  are  often  imperfect. 
“ From  this  latter  circnmst&noc  the  collector  has  been  induced  to  seek  the  means  of  having 

* ancient  and  valuable  works  in  typography  and  jwinting  completed  by  fac-similes,  and  thus 
“ restoring  to  the  present  generation  works  which  most  probably  in  a few  more  years  would 

* have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

“ It  was  about  the  year  1615  that  I was  first  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Whittaker,  of 

* Westminster,  an  eminent  bookbinder  at  that  period  ; and  I believe  the  idea  of  having  ancient 

* books  of  the  early  printers,  See.,  |»erfected  by  fac-similes,  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  late 
**  Earl  Spencer,  for  whom  many  books  wore  so  done  ; and  numerous  specimens  are  preserved  of 
“ some  of  the  rarest  productions  of  the  press  in  the  library  at  Althorpe.  Specimens  are  also  to 
“ be  seen  in  the  K ing’s  Library,  which  were  done  in  the  lifetime  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III., 
“ the  art  of  imitation  by  fac-simile  being  patronized  by  him,  also  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
“ the  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  many  others.  I continued  to  work  forMr.  Whittaker  till  about 
“ 1820,  when  I was  sent  for  by  Lord  Sjjencer,  for  whom  I completed  a Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  and 
J Chaldee,  and  several  other  works  ; also  I was  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Grenville,  in  whose 
“ library  are  numerous  specimens  of  various  works  completed  by  me,  as  there  uro  also  in  the 
•*  libraries  of  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  by  whom  I have  been  employed  during  the 
**  U#,t  30  years.  It  now  only  remains  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  process  employed.  Formerly 
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exhibited,  deserve  particular  mention  ; by  M.  Didot,  who  has  raised  monuments 
worthy  of  the  old  masters  in  his  last  three  great  publications — the  Thesaurus  of 
Stephanus,  Ducange’s  Glossarium,  the  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Gnecorum,  all  pro- 
duoed  in  a country  village,  the  whole  of  the  composition  of  the  types  being  made  by 
young  girls  ; by  MM.  Plon,  Brothers,  whose  books,  albums,  vignette  engravings, 
and  woodcuts,  are  of  great  merit ; by  M.  CLAYE,  whose  illustrated  books  are  of  first- 
rate  workmanship,  and  whose  woodcut  impressions  are  truly  beautiful  ;*  and  for  the 
provinces,  by  MM.  MAME,*f*  who  exhibit  books  neatly  bound  and  fairly  printed, 
at  most  extraordinarily  low  prices ; by  M.  SlLBERMANN,  who  has  contributed  to 
improve  the  art  of  surface  coloured  printing  ; by  M.  Desrosiers,  who  in  a small 
provincial  town  has  produced  his  “ Ancient  Auvergne,”  &c.,  in  a very  creditable 
manner  ; and  by  M.  Barbat,  who  exhibits  illustrated  volumes  of  the  Scriptures. 

Printing — Spain  and  Portugal 

The  Jury  would  have  been  gratified  to  see  displayed  in  the  Exhibition  any  typo- 
graphical production  executed  in  Spain, — the  country  which  in  1772  produced 
at  Madrid  the  superb  edition  of  “ Sallust,”  printed  in  such  perfection  and  on  such 
beautiful  paper  by  the?  King's  printer,  Joachim  Ibarra. 

It  is  in  Spain  that  the  most  ancient  manufactories  of  paper  known  in  Europe 
were  established. 

The  same  feeling  is  to  be  expressed  as  regards  Portugal,  for  the  Jury  cannot 
consider  as  a specimen  of  Portuguese  printing  the  sample  exhibited  from  Madeira, 
under  the  title  of  Amostra  tie  Imprensa,  though  every  beginning,  however  small, 


“ I made  an  accurate  tracing  from  the  original  leaf,  and  afterwards  retraced  it  on  to  the  inlaid 
“ leaf  by  means  of  a paper  blacked  on  one  side  ; this  produced  an  outline  lettered  page,  which,  by 
“ being  gone  over  carefully  and  imitating  the  original,  produced  the  desired  leaf.  This  process 
“ was  found  to  take  up  much  time,  and  was  consequently  exjxmsive,  but  it  was  the  method  1 
“ adopted  while  employed  by  Mr.  Whittaker  ; and  he,  to  carry  out  the  deception  still  further, 
“ had  two  sets  of  tools  cut  of  the  large  and  small  lotters  generally  used  by  Caxton,  with  w'hich 
M he  has  often  been  at  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  pages  after  my  work  was  done,  to  give  the 
M appearance  of  the  indentation  of  the  type.  The  process  afterwards  adopted  by  me  was  to 
u nmko  the  tracing  in  a soft  ink,  to  transfer  the  same  to  a thin  paper,  and  to  re-transfer  on  to 
“ the  intended  leaf : by  this  means  I saved  one-third,  or  one  tracing  of  the  work,  which  was  a 
“ great  saving  both  in  time  and  expense.  1 pursued  this  process  for  some  years ; but  I have 
“ within  the  last  10  or  12  years  had  recourse  to  lithography,  producing  the  tracing  on  to  the 
“ stone,  and  finishing  up  the  letters  on  the  same  : this  has  been  beneficial,  particularly  when 
u more  than  one  copy  was  wanted  ; but  I occasionally  find  even  this  process  irksome  and  un- 
u certain,  and  frequently  at  this  present  time  have  recourse  to  my  own,  or  the  second  method 
M described,  and  exocute  fac-similes  by  manuscript  process.  I have  thus  endeavoured  to  give 
“ a concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  method  employed  in  producing  fac-simile**.  With 
“ respect  to  early  printing,  the  specimens  produced  by  me  are  entirely  done  by  hand,  and  are 
“ specimens  of  a stylo  now  little  in  use  in  water-colour  painting." 

* By  a singular  coincidence  these  three  were  pupils  of  the  typographic  establishment  of  M. 
Firmin  Didot.  • 

t According  to  MM.  Marne’s  statement,  they  keep  a stock  of  1600  volumes  always  ready  ; 
throughout  the  year  they  produce  15,000  volumes  per  day,  averaging  240  pages  each  volume. 
They  have  20  steam  cylinder  machines,  one  machine  turning  out  14  reams  of  printed  work 
per  hour.  All  the  wood-engraving  is  done  in  their  establishment ; they  employ  12CC  persons. 
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ought  to  lie  encouraged.  The  printers  of  Lisbon  might  have  sent  some  well-known 
editions  of  tlieir  classics 

Printing — Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  the  Low  Countries  at  the  same  time  as  into 
England.  Martin  d’Alost,  in  1473,  and  the  Brethren  of  la  Vie  Commune,  at 
Brussels,  published  their  first  works  The  art  of  printing  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  skilful  hands  of  Joannes  de  Westphalia,  in  1474,  at  Louvain,  and 
soon  extended  itself  to  Antwerp,  Andenaude,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Hasselt,  &c. 
Towards  the  year  1554,  the  Planting  at  Antwerp,  and,  in  1616,  the  Elzevirs,  first 
at  Leyden  and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  carried  the  typographic  art  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  their  publications  are  still  sought  after  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  Wetsteins,  the  Blaeuws,  and  the  Moreti  (who,  being 
ennobled,  received  permission  to  continue  the  art  of  printing  without  derogation 
to  their  nobility),  were  emulators  and  successors  worthy  of  them.  The  political 
events  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  had  a baneful  influence  on  the  progress 
of  typography,  which  reviver!,  particularly  in  Belgium,  in  1815.  The  number  of 
able  printers  increased  considerably  in  both  countries  ; and,  since  1830,  Belgium  has 
witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  annual  increase  of  original  publications,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  position  in  wliich  the  publishers  are  placed  from  the 
competition  of  the  reprints  of  foreign  works.  Such,  however,  is  the  influence  of 
the  development  of  a national  spirit,  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Bel- 
gian press  has  issued  a greater  number  of  original  works  than  in  the  150  years 
which  preceded  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Amongst  the  printers  of  Belgium,  where  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  is  good, 
the  town  of  Malines  has  long  since  marie  itself  known  by  its  Prayer  and  Liturgic 
Books,  successfully  and  economically  printed  in  red  and  black — thanks  to  the 
incessant  labours  of  M.  P.  T.  Hanicq.  Typography  is  also  represented  in  the 
Exhibition  by  the  well-printed  Bibles  and  Testaments  of  M.  Bkiard,  of  Ixelles  ; 
the  illustrated  books  and  woodcuts  of  M.  Tamar,  an  art  recently  cultivated  in 
Belgium  ; the  Missals  of  M.  Wesmael  LegrOS,  of  Namur ; the  cheap  publica- 
tions of  M.  Castermax,  of  Tournay  ; the  Academical  Collections  of  M.  Hayez, 
of  Brussels ; the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Population  and  Agriculture  of  Belgium 
of  M.  Lesions  ; the  Album  de  Pomologie  of  M.  Parent  ; the  Specimens  of 
illustrated  Works  of  M.  MUQUARDT  ; and  the  Collection  of  Letters  and  the 
Historical  Initials  of  M.  Jacqmain,  of  Ghent. 

Few  printers  of  the  Netherlands  have  sent  specimens  of  their  productions.  The 
neat  and  cheap  Bibles  of  MM.  Ensch£d£  Johannes,  and  Sous ; the  curious  Journal 
of  the  Embassy  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  in  France,  printed  by  M.  Noordendorp, 
at  the  Hague  ; and  the  “ Graduate  Romanum  and  Antiphonarium  Romanum,” 
by  M.  Zweksaardt,  of  Amsterdam,  have  been  remarked  by  the  Jury. 

We  will  also  mention  the  continuation  of  the  voluminous  publication  of  the 
“ Lives  of  the  Saints,"  commenced  by  Bollandus,  and  forming  53  volumes  in  folio. 
The  first  of  these  enormous  volumes,  printed  in  1845,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Life  o(  St  Theresa.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  great  enterprise,  supported 
hv  the  Belgian  Government,  is  to  be  continued,  as  it  equally  embraces  religion, 
history,  and  geography. 
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Printing — Denmark. 

The  Jury  have  not  been  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  printing  in  Denmark, 
that  country  not  having  sent  a single  printed  book.  There  \vas  only  an  ingenious 
machine  for  composing  the  types  after  an  entirely  new  system. 

Printing — Sweden. 

M.  Broung,  the  printer  to  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  exhibited  specimens  of  printing 
bank-notes  by  letter -press,  of  superior  merit  from  their  varied  combinations,  bright- 
ness of  colour,  good  register,  and  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  forgery  by 
the  different  processes  employed. 

Printing — Russia. 

A single  broadside  Bheet  from  St,  Petereburgh  exhibited  specimens  of  several 
Russian  and  Oriental  characters  surrounding  a vignette  on  wood,  representing 
varieties  of  the  Russian  people.  The  whole  is  neatly  printed. 

Printing — Greece. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  typographical  productions  of  Greece  were  not 
exhibited  amongst  those  of  other  civilized  nations.  A printing-office  was  esta- 
blished at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 

At  this  Exhibition,  Greece  has  confined  herself  to  inscribing  upon  her  banners, 
in  large  letters,  the  following  sentences  from  her  ancient  poets  as  the  harbinger  of 
a better  future : — 

Ouptruu  XjJ’J ra\  ampler  itratr'  afuiruu. 

ZrfXoi  ii  re  yttrora  ytirtuu 
Hi  c uatv  or  a Tr  tutu  tr’.  ’A  yttOt)  c iptc  /jet  [iporoitri. 


Printing — Persia. 

Europe  might  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing  ever  since  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1310,  hail  she  lieen  acquainted  with  a work  by  Rachid-ed-din,  who,  as  far 
back  as  that  period,  had  described  the  process  of  printing  as  known  to  the  Chinese, 
in  his  Persian  work  entitled  Djemnui’a  et-tewarikh. 

Persia  has  only  sent  to  the  Exhibition  some  beautiful  manuscripts,  and  some 
books  printed  in  Europe  ; nevertheless  the  typograpliic  press  is  not  unknown  in 
that  country,  since  a newspaper  in  the  Persian  language  is  published  there. 


Printing — Egypt. 

Whilst  at  the  present  day  the  ancient  languages  of  Egypt  are  printed  in  Europe 
with  hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  or  Greek  characters,  it  was  interesting  to  see  displayed 
in  the  Exhibition  in  London,  a hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes  of  all  sizes,  printed 
in  Arabic,  in  Turkish,  and  in  Persian,  at  Cairo  (the  ancient  Memphis).*  Amongst 
these  books,  we  have  remarked  some  which  are  enriched  with  arabesques  tastefully 
executed  by  means  of  typography.  These  are  printed  upon  a peculiar  jiajK-r, 

* At  Rouiac,  a suburb  of  Cairn. 
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manufactured  at  Boulac,  by  the  old  vat  process.  The  pulp  appears  to  resemble 
that  which  is  obtained  in  China  and  in  India  by  the  use  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
the  bamboo  and  the  banana  tree.  It  may  be  that  the  ancient  papyrus  is  now  re- 
appearing in  Egypt  under  this  new  form.  Amongst  the  Arabian  books  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  military  science,  medicine,  geography,  and  education,  the  Jury 
have  remarked  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  France  contemporary  with  Vie  SuL- 
tans  of  Egypt;  The  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  Wassef ; The  Advan- 
tages of  H’ar  in  a Religious  Point  of  View : and  in  translation,  the  Geography  of 
Malte  Le  Brun  ; The  Treatise  of  Good  Advice ; On  the  Care  of  Little  Children  ; 
The  Children's  Friend,  by  Berquin ; Torn  Thumb;  and  lastly,  A Journey  in 
America,  with  a few  engravings,  also  executed  at  Boulac. 

Printing — United  States  of  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  works  printed  in  the  United  States  which 
give  a more  favourable  idea  of  the  productions  of  America  than  those  which  have 
appeared  at  this  Exhibition.  The  American  printers  have  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a number  of  newspapers,  the  printing  of  which  is  not  remarkable. 
Even  the  lowness  of  price  has  nothing  surprising  in  it,  as  there  is  no  stamp  duty, 
neither  is  there  any  tax  ujxm  paper. 

Printing — Canada. 

In  the  collection  of  articles  exhibited  by  Canada,  we  have  observed  a specimen 
book  containing  a large  number  of  beautiful  types  from  the  foundry  of  Mr.  Pals- 
grave, at  Montreal.  He  also  exhibits  some  stereotype  plates. 

Privti  so — Australia 

The  Jury  have  examined,  with  real  interest,  several  works  printed  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  at  Hobart  Town,  some  of  them  by  Henry  Dowling,  such  as  the 
Tasmanian  Kalendar  and  the  Tasmanian  Jounud,  in  8vo;  and  two  large 
volumes,  accompanied  by  lithographs,  likewise  designed  and  printed  in  Australia ; 
and  the  execution  of  which  is  satisfactory 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  A rts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Sew  South  Wales,  printed  at  Sydney,  in  1841,  by  Mr.  William  John  Row, 
with  types  cast  at  Sydney. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  introduced  as  it  now  is  even  to  the  confines  of  the 
earth,  all  the  productions  of  the  press  have  not  been  represented  in  this  universal 
gathering  ; for  printing  is  a gift  almost  as  necessary  to  man  as  speech,  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  thoughts. 

Sew  Process  relating  to  Galvanoplastic,  Galvanographic,  Galvanoglyphic  and 
Chemitypic  Printing. 

The  Imperial  Printing-offioe  of  Austria  has  exhibited  the  whole  collection  of  the 
new  applications  of  the  typographical  art,  such  as  the  galvanoplastic  process, 
galvanography,  galvanoglyphy,  and  chemitypy,  which,  bringing  their  co-operation 
to  the  aid  of  typography,  enable  it  to  reproduce,  in  some  degree,  nature  itself.  It 
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may  therefore  be  said  that  these  new  branches  are  to  typography  what  photography 
is  to  the  art  of  drawing. 

The  Oalvanoplastic  Process. — We  have,  for  instance,  seen  antediluvian  fishes 
reproduced  upon  paper,  at  this  Exhibition,  with  the  exactness  of  nature  itself 
By  means  of  successive  layers  of  gutta  percha  applied  to  the  stone  inclosing  the 
petrified  fish,  a mould  is  obtained,  which  being  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a galvanic  battery,  is  quickly  covered  with  coatings  of  copper,  forming  a plate 
upon  which  all  the  marks  of  the  fish  are  reproduced  in  relief,  and  which,  when 
printed  at  the  typographic  press,  gives  a result  upon  the  paper  identical  with  the 
object  itself. 

M.  Hulot,  a mechanist  and  chemist  attached  to  the  Mint  of  Paris,  has  exhibited 
some  sheets,  each  of  them  containing  three  hundred  heads  intended  for  postage 
stamps,  which  are  impressed  at  one  stroke,  from  a plate  of  brass  of  a single  piece, 
containing  these  three  hundred  figures  in  relief.  By  a peculiar  process,  M.  Hulot 
succeeds  in  identically  reproducing,  without  the  least  contraction,  the  original 
engraving,  which  is  on  steel,  but  which  might  be  engraved  on  any  other  metal,  or 
even  on  wood.  It  is  by  this  same  process  that  M.  Hulot  has  reproduced,  for  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  notes  engraved  in  relief  in  such  perfection  by  French  artists. 

Qtdwnogmphy. — The  Austrian  Printing-office  has  shown  us  some  remarkable 
results  of  this  process.  An  artist  covers  a plate  of  silvered  copper  with  different 
coats  of  a paint  composed  of  any  oxide,  such  as  that  of  iron,  burnt  terra  sienna,  or 
black  lead,  ground  with  linseed  oil.  The  substance  of  these  coats  is  of  necessity 
thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  intensity  given  to  the  lights  and  shades.  The  plate 
is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  from  which  another  plate 
is  obtained  reproducing  an  intaglio  copy,  with  all  the  unevenness  of  the  original 
painting.  This  is  an  actual  copper-plate,  resembling  an  aquatint,  and  obtained 
without  the  assistance  of  the  engraver. 

Oidvaiioytypliy. — The  experiments  in  galvanoglyphy  are  no  less  interesting. 
Upon  a plate  of  zinc,  coated  with  varnish,  a drawing  is  etched  ; then,  with  a small 
composition  roller  a coat  of  ink  is  spread  upon  this  varnish  and  left  to  dry.  The 
ink  is  deposited  only  on  those  parts  where  the  varnish  has  not  been  broken  through 
by  the  graver,  and  leaves  the  sunken  portion  of  the  engraving  free.  When  the 
first  layer  is  dry,  a second  Is  applied,  then  a third,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  considered 
that  the  original  hollows  are  deep  enough.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  placed  in 
the  galvanic  battery,  and  another  plate  is  the  result  on  which  all  the  hollows  of  the 
engraving  are  reproduced  in  relief.  This  relief  is  more  or  less  raised,  according  to 
the  number  and  thickness  of  the  coats  of  ink  successively  applied.  The  process 
was  invented  in  England,  and  patented  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Newgate  Street 

Chemitypy. — For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  casts  in  relief  from  an  engraving, 
the  process  of  chemitypy  is  equally  ingenious.  A polished  zinc  plate  is  covered 
with  an  etching  ground  ; the  design  is  etched  with  a point  and  bitten  in  with 
dilute  aquafortis ; the  etching  ground  is  then  removed,  and  every  particle  of  the 
acid  well  cleaned  off.  For  this  purjose  the  hollows  of  the  engraving  are  first 
w'ashed  with  olive  oil,  then  with  water,  and  afterwards  wiped,  so  that  there  may  not 
reinaiu  the  least  tract"  of  the  acid.  The  plate,  ou  which  must  be  placet!  filings  of 
fusible  metal,  is  then  heated  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp,  or  any  convenient  means, 
until  the  fusible  metal  has  filled  up  all  the  engraving ; and  when  cold,  it  is  scraped 
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down  to  the  level  of  the  zinc  plate,  in  such  a manner  that  none  of  it  remains 
except  that  which  has  entered  into  the  hollow  parts  of  the  engraving.  The  plate 
of  zinc  to  which  the  fusible  metal  has  become  united  is  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  and  as  of  these  two  metals  the  one  is 
negative  and  the  other  positive,  the  zinc  alone  is  eaten  away  by  the  acid,  and  the 
fusible  metal  which  had  entered  into  the  hollows  of  the  engraving  is  left  in  relief, 
and  may  then  be  printed  from  by  means  of  the  typographic  presa 

Paneiconography. — This  is  a new  process,  invented  by  M.  Gili/iT,  of  Paris,  and 
consists  of  a method  of  reproducing,  by  means  of  the  typographic  press,  any 
lithographic,  autographic,  or  typographic  proof,  any  drawing  with  crayon  or  stump, 
or  any  engraving  upon  wood  or  copper. 

Upon  a plate  of  zinc,  polished  by  means  of  pumice-stone,  the  artist  executes 
the  required  design  with  lithographic  crayon  or  ink,  or  transfers  impressions  from 
lithography,  wood-engraving,  or  copper-plates.  The  surface  is  then  inked  over 
with  a roller,  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  ink,  which  is  afterwards  con- 
solidated by  dusting  finely-powdered  rosin  over  the  plate,  by  means  of  a pad  of 
wadding : the  rosin  adheres  only  to  the  ink,  and  is  readily  removed  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  plate.  Afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a relief  block, 
the  plate  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a shallow  trough,  containing  very  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  By  means  of  a rocking  motion  given  to  the  box, 
which  for  that  purpose  is  fastened  to  an  axis,  the  acid  is  caused  to  pass  slowly  and 
continuously  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an 
hour,  if  it  be  a crayon  drawing,  the  etching  is  completed,  and  a relief  block  is 
obtained,  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  large  whiten  by  saw  piercing. 
In  case,  however,  of  the  plate  containing  written  matter,  or  many  very  fine  lines,  it 
is  necessary  to  withdraw  it  from  time  to  time,  and  again  ink  the  surface  with 
lithographic  iuk,  and  dust  the  powdered  rosin,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  undermining  action  of  the  acid  ; these  operations 
must  be  repeated  until  the  necessary  depth  is  obtained.  Transfers  may  be  made 
from  very  old  impressions  of  wood-engravings  by  sponging  them  several  times  at  the 
back  with  acidulated  water,  and  then  operating  as  is  usual  with  lithographic  transfers. 

Music  Printing. — As  early  as  1490  music  was  printed  by  letter-press.  The 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  printed  at  Mayence  in  1490,  had  the  music  ( plain  chant) 
in  two  colours,  the  notes  being  in  black  and  the  ledger-lines  in  red.  The  shape  of 
the  notes  in  this  edition  is  different  from  the  square  notes  subsequently  adopted 
for  sacred  music.  The  notes  of  the  music  executed  by  Peter  Hautiu.  an  engraver, 
type-founder,  and  printer,  were  lozenge-shape,  and  each  note  was  cast  separately 
with  tile  ledger-lines.  Peter  Attaignant,  of  Paris,  printed,  in  1530,  twenty-nine 
songs  with  this  description  of  music.  In  1552  Adrian  Ieroy,  musician  to  Henry  II. 
of  France,  and  Robert  Ballard,  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  obtained  the  title 
of  King's  printers  for  music  The  types  were  engraved  by  William  Le  Bd,  an 
eminent  artist  of  that  period,  and  were  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Peter  Hautin. 

In  1579,  Angelo  Gardano  printed  in  Venice,  from  music  types,  the  “Afadrigali 
a eei  voci  di  Sabino The  process  was  the  same  as  Peter  Hautin 's,  but  the  exe- 
cution was  very  inferior.  The  opera  of  “ Thrsce,”  the  music  by  Lulli,  was  printed 
by  Ballard  in  1688  ; the  typographical  execution  was  imperfect  The  same  work, 
in  folio,  was  printed  in  1720,  by  Beausenne,  from  copper-plates,  and  was  so 
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supenor  to  the  music  printed  from  types  that  the  old  method  was  abandoned  for 
that  of  printing  from  engraved  plates.  The  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  Ballard 
was  maintained  in  his  family  without  opposition  until  1639,  when  Sanlecque, 
auother  engraver  in  Paris,  obtained  letters  patent  from  Louis  XIII.  of  France  for 
a ten  years’  sole  right  of  printing  the  plain  chant  music  by  a new  process  of  his 
invention.  In  consequence  of  this  patent,  copper-plate  music  printing  super- 
seded typographic  music  printing  as  early  as  ] 675.  In  1 7-I6,  M.  Domel,  organist  of 
the  church  of  Ste.  Genevihve,  Paris,  entered  into  partnership  with  M.  Klebin,  an 
engraver  and  type-founder,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  music  types  in  sand.  By  this 
kind  of  stereotyping  the  printing  appeared  to  possess  some  advantages,  but  the 
plan  was  abandoned.  In  1761,  M . Breitkopf,  a type-founder  and  printer  at  Leipzic, 
succeeded  in  casting  music  types.  The  electoral  Princess  of  Dresden  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  plan  that  she  gave  him  to  print  the  music  of  a drama  of  her  own 
composition,  called  “II  Trionfo  della  Fidelta."  In  this  type  music  the  notes 
were  each  composed  of  separate  pieces  ; and  in  Germany  until  then  there  had  been 
only  one  piece  for  each  note  and  ledger-line.  The  system  of  casting  music  with 
the  notes  separately  possessed  some  advantages,  although  the  composition  was 
tedious  and  the  founts  costly.  At  the  same  period  MM.  Euschdde,  of  Haarlem, 
caused  M.  Feischman,  an  eminent  artist  employed  iu  their  foundry,  to  engrave 
music  types,  the  perfection  of  which  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  ; but  the  system 
which  they  adopted  was  too  complicated  for  general  use.  In  1762,  M.  Rosart, 
of  Brussels,  being  desirous  of  diminishing  the  number  of  pieces,  cast  a new  fount 
of  music  with  only  300  separate  sorts.  M.  Fournier,  jun.,  further  improved  the 
casting  of  music  types  by  reducing  the  number  of  types  to  160.  At  the  sitting 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France  in  August  1762,  these  improvements  were 
noticed  favourably. 

M.  Rein  hard,  of  Strasburg,  obtained  a patent  for  a new  process  of  printing 
music ; ho  printed  the  ledger-lines  from  surface  engraved  plates,  and  the  notes 
from  moveable  types.  The  work  was  good,  although  the  notes  were  of  different 
tint  from  that  of  the  ledger-lines  in  consequence  of  the  two  printings.  About 
1N10,  M.  Olivier,  a French  engraver,  produced  beautiful  moveable  music  types, 
but  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  setting  up  rendered  this  plan  useless.  In  1832, 
M.  Duverger,  of  Paris,  invented  an  ingenious  mode  of  casting  the  notes  separately 
from  the  ledger-lines.  M.  Duverger’s  plan  was  to  compose  a page  of  music 
without  the  ledger-lines,  he  then  took  a plaster  cast,  and  with  the  aid  of  a straight 
edge  he  ruled  lines  in  the  plaster  with  a graver  to  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of 
the  notes;  he  then  cast  stereotype  plates,  and  thus  obtained  perfect  music  pages 
for  surface  printing.  MM.  Tanterstein  and  Cordel,  pupils  of  M.  Duverger,  in- 
vented another  method  of  producing  music  ; they  set  up  the  music  with  moveable 
types  combined  with  the  ledger-lines ; they  then  took  plaster  casts,  and  simply 
repaireil  in  the  plaster  the  imperfections  in  the  ledger-line  joints,  previous  to 
stereotyping.  Good  specimens  of  this  system  were  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

The  music  types  of  Messrs.  BinclaIK,  of  Edinburgh,  did  not  possess  any  novelty, 
but  their  execution  was  good. 

M.  Derkiez,  of  Paris,  is  the  only  exhibitor  ot  music  types  showing  any  marked 
improvement.  The  notes  were  cast  either  in  one  or  more  pieces,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  ledger-line  crossing  the  notes  when  they  were  required  to  be  on  the  line.  Each 
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ledger-line  was  in  one  piece,  and  of  the  full  width  of  the  page,  either  in  brass,  zinc, 
or  hard  type  metal.  Music  printed  from  such  types  is  a nearer  approach  to  im- 
pressions from  engraved  plates  than  any  hitherto  produced,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  by  continued  wear  the  interstices  may  not  become  visible,  and  render 
this  system  imperfect 

Notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  for  the  improvement  of  music  types, 
several  difficulties  have  yet  to  be  surmounted  before  music  printed  by  letter-press 
can  equal  that  which  is  printed  from  engraved  plates.  Good  work  is  produced 
by  transfers  of  engraved  music  on  lithographic  stones,  although  the  cost  of  printing 
is  greater  than  by  letter-press. 


Punch-cutting  and  Type-founding. 

In  the  earliest  books  printed  in  Germany  the  shape  of  the  letters  was  at  first 
Gothic ; they  were  then  rounded  and  became  semi-Gothie.  In  Italy,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Homan  inscriptions  and  of  the  beautiful  manuscripts  of  antiquity, 
their  form  was  completely  changed.  A Frenchman,  Nicholas  Jenson,  engraver  to 
the  Royal  Mint  of  France,  was  sent  to  Mayence,  in  1462,  by  Louis  XI.,  to  leam 
the  secrets  of  the  new-born  art  of  printing.  Civil  commotions  having  prevented 
him  from  introducing  this  art  into  France,  he  engraved  in  Venice,  for  the  printing- 
office  which  he  there  established,  the  beautiful  types  of  Roman  characters  which 
Garamond  afterwards  took  for  his  models,  and  from  which  models  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  depart  without  falling  into  extravagance  or  bad  taste. 

In  England,  Caxton  adopted,  for  printing  his  works  upon  chivalry,  a style  of 
letter  in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  that  period.  Antoine  Verard  printed  his 
works  in  France  at  the  same  period  with  types  very  similar,  but  better  cut  and 
better  cast  Both  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  giving  facsimiles  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  their  times. 

The  Roman  characters  adopted  by  the  Aldi  and  by  the  Stcphani  caused  the 
semi-Gothic  shapes  to  fall  into  disuse  ; and  it  was  the  elder  Aldus  who  invented 
the  italic  character,  which  was  engraved  by  Francis  of  Bologna  after  the  beautiful 
writing  of  Petrarch. 

The  Elzevirs  employed  for  their  works  types  engraved  by  Garamond  and 
Sanlecques. 

Ibarra  in  Spain,  Baskerville  in  England,  and  Enschede  in  Haarlem,  modified 
the  form  of  the  tyjjes  in  accordance  with  the  then  prevailing  taste.  Of  these  the 
letters  engraved  by  Enschede  and  Fleischmann,  at  Haarlem,  are  very  remarkable 
specimens 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  younger  Fournier,  a punch-cutter  and  type- 
founder, caused  some  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  art,  which  he  has  described 
in  his  Manual. 

M.  Firmin  Didot,  who  engraved  the  types  used  by  his  father  for  his  beautiful 
publications,  exerted  himself  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  types  of  all  descrip- 
tions the  highest  degree  of  elegance.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  his  punches 
for  the  edition  of  Racine’s  works  printed  at  the  Louvre  ; and  the  types,  in  imitation 
of  handwriting,  are  masterpieces.  Some  years  later  M.  Henry  Didot  engraved 
small  types  called  microscopic,  which  were  used  in  printing  the  edition  of  the 
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Maxim#  of  La  Rochefoucault  and  the  works  of  Horace.  The  types  are  extremely 
small,  and  presented  great  difficulties  both  in  the  casting  and  in  the  engraving. 

In  1823,  M.  Louis  John  Pouchee  took  out  patents  for  the  three  kingdoms  for  a 
machine  for  casting  type,  consisting  of  a mould  formed  by  a combination  of  steel 
bars  with  grooves  and  matrices,  secured  by  a frame  and  a brace  of  iron  upon  a strong 
wooden  bench,  and  a lever  carrying  a heavy  rammer,  to  fall  down  into  the  mould, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a portion  of  the  fluid  type  metal,  which  had  been  poured 
out  of  a ladle  into  the  receptacle  between  the  ends  of  the'  grooves  (each  groove 
forming  the  mould  of  a separate  type),  through  small  apertures  into  the  grooves 
and  matrices  (placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grooves)  where  the  body  and  face 
of  the  letter  are  cast.  By  this  apparatus  about  200  types  may  be  cast  at  one 
operation,  and  the  casting  repeated  twice  in  a minute,  or  even  quicker.  M. 
Pouchde,  having  cast  a large  quantity  of  type  by  this  machine,  offered  the  type 
for  sale,  and  the  printers  refused  to  purchase  unless  at  a reduced  price;  M.  Pouchde 
preferred  melting  it  At  the  sale  of  M.  Pouchde’s  type-founding  effects,  a quantity 
of  this  machine-cast  type  (which  had  escaped  melting)  was  sold,  and  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  machine-cast  by  a private  mark  on  the  side,  and  an  after- 
cut nick.  The  machine  was  not  offered  for  sale.  But  Mr.  Reed,  a printer  in 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  (related  to  Mr.  Blake,  of  the  firm  of  Blake  and 
Stephenson,  type-founders  at  Sheffield),  was  employed  by  the  type  founders  to 
negotiate  with  M.  Pouchde  for  the  purchase  of  the  machine,  which  was  effected 
for  about  1 00/.  The  machine  was  conveyed  to  Messrs  Caslon  and  Livermore’s 
and  destroyed,  on  which  condition  it  was  purchased.  There  was  included  in  this 
purchase  a valuable  planing-machine,  and  a cross-cutting  machine  for  cutting  the 
grooves.  It  was  the  invention  of  M.  H.  Didot,  to  whom  M.  Pouchde  ]>aid  48,000 
francs  for  the  patent  right  in  England. 

The  English  punch-cutters,  whilst  retaining  elegance  in  their  types,  endeavoured 
to  make  them  more  durable,  and  perhaps  more  legible,  by  strengthening  the  fine 
strokes  and  giving  a greater  slope  to  their  punches,  thus  obtaining  a higher  degree 
of  perfection.  It  must  be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  in  all  their  specimen-books 
the  engraving  of  vignettes  and  borders  has  made  little  progress,  and  contrasts 
unfavourably  with  the  beauty  of  their  types.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Germany. 
In  France  some  degree  of  taste  has  been  applied  to  ornaments  of  this  species. 
Latterly,  the  caprice  of  fashion  has  caused  the  shapes  of  the  letters  to  be  elongated, 
widened,  and  made  either  thin  or  thick,  according  to  the  whim  of  each  engraver. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  fantastical  types  fitly  designated  by  the  name  of  fancy 
letter,  which  are  carried  to  absurdity,  in  order  to  attract  attention  by  their  very 
eccentricity. 

Mr.  Whittingham,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pickering,  first  reintroduced  the  old 
letters  of  Garamond  and  Jenson,  and  many  of  the  London  printers  have  since 
followed  ; some  very  beautiful  works  have  already  been  printed  with  these  old 
letters,  so  true  it  is  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  world  except  that  which  is  old. 
This  saying  applies  also  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  in  place  of  the  beautiful 
paper  called  vellum,  the  evenness  of  which  is  perfect,  the  English  public  at  the 
present  day  give  the  preference  to  laid  papers,  though  these  show  the  wire-marks 
of  the  moulds  as  much  as  at  a period  when  the  weaving  of  wire  was  not 
thoroughly  understood. 
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Since  the  invention  of  casting  types  by  Peter  Schoeffer — a process  which  goes 
back  as  fur  as  the  origin  of  printing  itself — this  art  has  made  little  progress.  It 
vras  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  a slight  improvement 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  mould  called  the  American  mould,  which  renders  the 
work  of  the  founder  somewhat  more  easy. 

In  1 806,  M.  Firmin  Didot  invented  the  sloping  mould,  with  a salient  and  return- 
ing angle,  and  by  an  ingenious  division  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  their 
various  combinations,  succeeded  in  imitating  Knglish  handwriting,  which  presented 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  completely  doing  away  with  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  the  separation  between  each  letter  visible,  an  obstacle  which  had  till  then 
prevented  the  success  of  every  attempt  of  this  description.  The  types  cut  by  him 
and  by  his  son  were  a real  progress  in  the  art,  and  met  with  great  success  in 
Europe.  Copper-plate  engraving  and  lithography  alone  can  vie  with  the  perfection 
of  this  system. 

About  the  same  period,  M.  Henry  Didot  invented  the  compressing  mould,  and 
afterwards  the  mould  which  he  named  the  polyamatypt — by  means  of  which  a 
hundred  and  forty  letters  are  cast  at  once.  M.  Marcellin  Legrand,  the  successor 
of  M.  Henry  Didot,  has  exhibited  the  products  of  this  mould,  which  requires  great 
accuracy  and  great  care  in  order  to  give  successful  results.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  advantages  which  it  offers,  it  is  only  in  his  establishment  that  it  has  been  applied 
on  a large  scale  with  success.  Some  years  since  the  use  of  mechanical  moulds, 
moved  first  by  hand  (soon  superseded  by  steam  power),  was  introduced  from  the 
United  States,  where  this  invention  originated,  into  Germany , England,  and  France. 
Germany  has  l>een  able  to  turn  this  invention  to  better  account  than  either  England 
or  France  : the  cause  of  this  may  perhaps  be,  that  in  the  German  alphabet  the 
extremities  of  the  thick  strokes  of  the  letters  are  not  terminated  by  sharp  lines 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  which,  exposing  the  least  unevenness 
in  ranging,  constitute  at  once  the  merit  and  the  difficulty  of  type-founding.* 

We  had  an  opportunity  at  the  Exhibition  of  seeing  M.  Drockhaus'  mechanical 
mould,  which  he  has  employed  with  success  for  a long  time  in  his  own  printing- 
office  and  in  that  of  M.  Didot.  In  the  one  the  movement  of  the  platten  of  the 
mould  acta  horizontally,  and  in  the  other  vertically.  The  injection  of  the  melted 
material  is  accomplished  in  each  by  means  of  a piston  working  in  the  metal  pot, 
and  driving  the  material  briskly  into  the  mould. 

In  1844,  M.  Marcellin  Legrand  exhibited  in  Paris  a series  of  4,600  punches,  and 
the  same  number  of  matrices,  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  all  the  signs  repre- 
senting the  words  of  the  Chinese  language.  This  system,  which  consists  in  adding 
to  the  piece  representing  the  key  another  piece  which  modifies  it,  has  completely 
succeeded,  for  it  has  been  adopted  not  only  in  America,  but  in  China  itself,  and 
at  the  present  moment  works  are  printed  at  Macao  and  at  Ning-Po  with  the 
tvpcs  engraved  by  M.  Legrand.  We  have  seen  in  the  Exhibition  the  Gospels 
printed  in  China  by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society  of  America.  M.  Mar- 
cellin Legrand  was  the  first  to  undertake  singly  this  immense  labour,  by  means  of 

• There  may  be  other  reasons ; for  it  is  woll  known  that  the  invention  patented  in  this 
country  could  be  successfully  worked.  Messrs.  Figgins,  who  purchased  it,  have  abstained 
from  putting  it  in  practice,  probably  in  deference  to  the  journeymen  type-founders. 
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which  Chinese  writing  is  brought  within  the  compass  of  European  typography. 
A printed  table,  in  which  each  word  is  accompanied  by  a cipher,  is  now  sufficient 
to  indicate  to  the  workman  the  cipher  corresponding  to  the  word.  Each  of  the 
types  is  arranged  in  the  case  in  numerical  order,  and  bears  upon  its  side  a number 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  table,  thus  facilitating  the  manual  labour,  and 
preventing  many  errors.  There  was  also  in  the  Exhibition  a page  printed  in 
Chinese  types,  engraved  by  M.  Auguste  Beyerhaus,  of  Berlin.  By  means — 1st,  of 
1,200  punches  and  matrices  capable  of  combination  ; 2ndly,  of  2,800  characters, 
each  engraved  in  a single  piece  ; 3rdly,  of  105  others,  called  perpendiculars,  he 
composes  25,000  different  characters.  Tho  characters  in  this  system  are  always 
divided  perpendicularly,  whilst  in  that  adopted  by  M.  Marcellin  Legrand,  some 
of  the  divisions  are  perpendicular  and  others  horizontal.  This  system,  judging 
of  it  by  the  printed  page  displayed  at  the  Exhibition,  appears  to  be  successful. 
In  point  of  execution,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ; and  Mr.  William  Wells,  an 
accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  residing  in  that  country,  has  bestowed  great  praise 
upon  it*  M.  Beyerhaus  has  also  engraved  an  Egyptian  type,  at  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Bunsen.  The  characters  of  it  are  open,  whilst  the  two  founts  which  the 
National  Printing-office  of  France  has  had  engraved  are  black  (err  silhouette). 

The  Imperial  Printing-office  of  Austria,  decomposing  each  part  of  a Chinese 
word  into  as  many  pieces  as  it  contains  strokes  of  the  pen,  reconstructs  the  words  by 
means  of  these  little  pieces,  which  the  compositor  groups  together  so  as  to  construct 
any  Chinese  word.  The  number  of  points  and  strokes  is  alrout  400,  and  they 
appear  to  be  a most  complete  system  of  Chinese  typography. 

Nearly  all  the  languages  of  the  world  were  typographically  represented  either 
in  the  specimens  of  tho  National  Printing-office  of  Paris,  in  the  numerous  tables  of 
the  Imperial  Press  of  Austria,  in  tho  Bibles  printed  in  almost  all  languages  by 
the  Bible  Society,  in  the  specimens  of  general  type-founding  at  Paris,  in  those  of 
M.  Decker,  of  Berlin,  or  in  those  of  the  English  founders,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  late  Mr,  Watts,  of  London,  who  has  himself  engraved  an  extensive  series  of 
Oriental  types,  which  are  an  honour  to  his  type-founding,  and  form  the  richest 
series  of  this  kind  existing  in  any  private  establishment. 

Amongst  all  the  types  which  express  the  gift  of  speech,  the  most  numerous  and 
complicated  are  those  of  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  every  idea  and  each  word 
is  represented  by  a different  character.  Owing  to  typography,  there  will  soon  be 
no  single  idiom  which  may  not  be  saved  from  oblivion  ; for  typography  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  languages  as  essentially  as  did  the  press  of  Guttemberg  to  the 
preservation  of  books  at  tho  time  of  its  discovery. 

The  Jury  have,  in  this  important  branch  of  art,  remarked  the  productions  of  the 
following  contributors : — 

England. — Messrs.  Cablon  and  Co.  exhibited  a great  variety  of  beautiful  types  ; 
Messrs  Sinclair,  Duncan,  and  Son,  specimens  of  general  excellence ; Messrs. 
Figginr,  types  of  great  excellence  and  beauty  ; a super-royal  form  containing 
220,000  pieces  of  pearl  type,  locked  up,  and  showing  the  care  bestowed  in  finishing, 
in  order  to  insure  correct  justification  ; and  a specimen  of  curious  and  newly-cut 
Tudor  type,  imitating  the  inscriptions  from  monuments  and  tombs;  Messrs. 

* M.  Beyerhaus  has  made  a smaller  type,  which  is  Also  very  well  executed. 
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Miller  and  Richard,  a specimen  of  ruby  type,  in  which  “ Gray’s  Elegy"  is  printed, 
thirty-two  verses  in  two  columns,  occupying  3}  inches  in  length  ; Messrs.  BESLEY 
and  Co.,  a great  variety  of  beautiful  and  original  types,  among  which  a complete 
series  of  Elizabethan,  or  chinch  text,  as  well  as  the  typographical  ornaments  taken 
from  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and  Etruria  The  Jury  also  mention  the  specimens 
of  Messrs.  Ferguson  Brothers,  of  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Blake  and  Co.,  and  a 
curious  fount  of  complicated  type  of  the  cuneiform  character,  used  in  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Son.  Messrs.  Kino’s  new  music 
presents  an  improvement,  the  result  of  having  very  few  kerned  types.  Mr. 
Armstrong's  illustrated  music  offers  no  peculiar  character. 

France. — M.  Derriez,  the  eminentpunch-cutterand type-founder, exhibited  types 
and  flourishes  of  first-rate  merit,  and  music  types  with  separate  ledger-lines  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  in  brass  or  other  metal,  a great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  music  types.  M.  Gauthier’s  neatly  cut  and  cast  letters  deserve  mention. 
MM.  Laboulaye  and  Co.  (successors  to  Didot)  have  shown  great  skill  in  their 
printing  types.  M.  Roussel  exhibits  music  composed  with  moveable  types  and 
matrices,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no  marked  novelty. 

Russia. — M.  RevTLLION  has  shown  good  specimens  of  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
other  types. 

Sardinia. — The  Jury  have  remarked  MM.  Farina’s  small  punches  and  types. 

Holland. — MM.  Ensched£  and  Sons  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  old  esta- 
blishment for  good  printing  types  and  stereotype  plates. 

Germany. — Besides  the  Exhibitors  whose  merits  have  already  been  noticed,  M. 
Dressler,  of  Frankfort,  exhibited  types  said  to  be  of  new  metallic  composition  ; 
M.  ScHELTER,  of  Dresden,  a variety  of  printing  types ; and  M.  Haenel  specimens 
of  types,  brass  types  for  bookbinders,  electrotype  matrices  for  casting  large  types, 
and  electrotypes  from  woodcuts,  all  possessing  merit. 

Type-founding  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  mother-country,  paper, 
printing-presses,  and  types  were  almost  all  imported  from  England.  Christopher 
Sower,  who  established  a printing-office  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  in 
1735,  was  the  first  who  cast  his  own  types.  In  1768,  Mr.  Mitchelson  attempted 
to  set  up  a foundry  in  Boston,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  Buel  another  in  Connecticut, 
but  neither  of  them  were  successful.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  American  War, 
however,  Mr.  John  Baine,  of  Edinburgh,  established  a type-foundry  at  Philadelphia, 
and  he  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  who  regularly  carried  on  the  business  of  type- 
founding in  the  United  States.  But  the  importation  of  British  type,  and  the  small 
number  of  newspapers,  still  constituted  difficulties  in  the  way  of  succesa  Baine 
died  in  1790,  and  his  partner  returned  to  Scotland.  About  this  time  Mr.  Archibald 
Binny  and  Mr.  James  Ronaldson  established  another  foundry  at  Philadelphia, 
unconnected  with  any  other  business,  and  were  eminently  successful.  In  England, 
at  this  time,  the  assortments  of  type  in  the  foundries  were  about  twenty  in  number, 
of  which  the  largest  was  the  twelve-line  pica,  and  the  smallest  the  diamond,  of  202 
lines  to  a foot.  The  assortments  of  Messrs.  Binny  and  Ronaldson  at  first  embraced 
only  the  more  essential  founts,  such  as  brevier,  bourgeois,  long  primer,  small  pica, 
pica  and  two-line  letters.  At  this  period  the  increase  of  printing  in  the  United 
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States  was  most  extraordinary.  The  number  of  newspapers  in  ten  years  from  1 790 
increased  from  70  to  200,  and  the  number  of  offices  for  miscellaneous  printing 
exceeded  50.  The  printing  business  in  these  ten  years  increased  probably  three- 
fold. There  was,  of  course,  a corresponding  increase  in  the  business  of  type- 
founding : and  before  long  Messrs.  Biuny  and  Ronaldson’s  assortment  became  as 
extensive  as  in  the  chief  foundries  of  England.  It  is  to  them  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  real  improvement  in  type-founding  since  the  days  of  Peter  Schoeffer. 
This  important  improvement  was  in  the  type-mould,  by  means  of  which  a caster 
could  cast  6,000  types  in  a day  as  easily  as  he  could  have  accomplished  4,000  by 
the  old  process. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  invention  was  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  is  now  generally  known  as  the  American  Mould.  Messrs.  Binnyand 
Ronaldson’s  type  was  considered  good  at  that  time  ; with  it  Dobson  printed  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  EncycloPjEDIA,  in  21  large  4to  volumes,  1798-1803. 
Alsjut  the  year  1805  another  type  foundry  was  set  up  in  Baltimore,  by  Samuel 
Sower  and  Co.,  which  contained  some  of  the  moulds  and  matrices  used  by  the 
Chrisopher  Sower  mentioned  above,  who  cast  his  own  type  in  Germantown  in 
1 740.  They  were  chiefly  for  German  letters.  To  these  were  now  added  a variety 
of  excellent  Roman  and  Italic  types,  and  among  others  the  diamond  with  a smaller 
face  than  had  ever  before  been  cast  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Nearly  about 
the  year  1805,  Messrs.  White  and  Wing  established  a foundry  at  Hartford, 
in  Connecticut,  where  they  devised  and  used  a plan  of  their  own  for  casting 
twenty  or  thirty  letters  at  a time,  and  are  said  to  have  brought  their  invention  to 
a useful  degree  of  perfection.  On  Mr.  White’s  removal  to  New  York,  in  1811, 
when  he  established  the  first  regular  and  extensive  foundry  in  that  city,  this  inven- 
tion seems  to  have  been  aliandoned,  and  the  old  plan  of  casting  by  single  lettera  was 
pursued,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  Thus  we  see  that  in  1811  there  were  four  foundries 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  preceding  ten  years  the  newspapers  increased 
from  200  to  360,  of  which  27  were  daily  pajiers.  It  is  estimated  there  were  nt 
least  500  printing  offices  in  the  country  ; indeed  so  great  was  the  demand  for  type 
in  1811  that  it  advanced  in  price  25  per  cent,  on  what  it  cost  in  1806.  In  1813, 
Messrs.  D.  and  G.  Bruce  established  another  foundry  in  New  York,  which  soon 
became  a stereotype  foundry,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  another  place.  In  1818 
and  within  a very  few  years  after,  type  and  stereotype  foundries  were  set  up  in 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  &c.  The  business  soon  became 
overdone,  and  the  price  of  type  receded  to  the  old  standard  of  1 806,  and  caused 
many  failures. 

In  1828,  Mr.  William  M.  Johnson  took  out  a patent  for  the  invention  of  a ma- 
chine for  casting  type,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  give  a sharper  outline  and  better 
face  to  the  letter  by  using  a pump  to  force  the  liquid  metal  into  the  mould.  This 
idea  subsequently  underwent  many  modifications  and  improvements  by  different 
individuals  Several  patents  for  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  casting  printing 
types  have  been  issued  within  the  last  ten  years,  so  that  at  present  all  obstacles  to 
this  mode  of  producing  types  seem  to  have  been  surmounted,  and  this  practice  is 
now  in  general  use — in  large  establishments  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  steam.  By  those 
improvements  three  times  the  quantity  of  type  is  produced  by  a caster  in  a day  that 
was  cast  by  Biuny  and  Ronaldson’s  improved  mould,  and  five  times  the  quantity 
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that  was  produced  by  the  hand-mould  half  a century  ago.  On  the  first  of  June 
1850  there  were  2,800  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  with  an  average  circula- 
tion of  1,785  copies,  giving  the  enormous  aggregate  of  422,600,000  copies  printed 
annually.  There  were  350  daily  and  2,000  weekly  newspapers.  The  whole 
number  of  printing-offices  is  now  not  less  than  4,000.  Hence  the  demand  for 
printing  types  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  There  has  been  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  type  and  stereotype  foundriea  There  are  now  four  foundries  in 
Boston,  seven  in  New  York,  three  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Buffalo,  one  in  Albany, 
two  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  St.  Louis.  These  twenty 
establishments  give  employment  to  about  800  persons,  and  produce  daily  4,400 
pounds  of  type.  By  the  recent  improvements  in  machinery,  type  is  at  present  pro- 
duced at  a cheaper  rate  by  25  per  cent  than  in  1841.  These  twenty  foundries 
supply  not  only  the  United  States,  and  a great  part  of  Canada,  but  export  largely 
to  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Danish  West  India  islands,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  The  exports  of  printing-presses  and  types,  for  the  year  ending  June 
1851,  amounted  to  71,401  dollars.  The  quality  of  the  American  type  will,  it  is 
said,  bear  a favourable  comparison  with  that  of  Europe,  and  it  is  cheaper.  The 
metal  used  is  a mixture  of  lead,  autimony,  and  tin,  in  proportion  to  the  kind  of 
type  required.  The  average  of  lead  is  75  per  cent 
A statement  of  the  prices  of  types  for  the  last  half-century  may  be  interesting, 
we  therefore  give  a table  of  them  from  the  last  Official  Report,  naming  only  some 
of  the  principal  sorts. 


Sakw  or  BoMM. 

1801 

1800 

1811 

1810 

1827 

1831 

mu 

1830 

1930 

Dollars. 

IXilUr*. 

Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

Dollar*. 

Dollar*. 

Dollar*. 

DolU». 

In  English 
currency. 

a.  d. 

Plea  - 

- 

•35 

•44 

•55 

•44 

•42 

•36 

•38 

•30 

1 3 

, Small  Pica  - 

- 

•40 

•48 

•58 

•48 

•46 

•38 

•40 

•32 

1 4 

Long  Primer 

- 

•47 

•56 

*66 

•56 

•50 

•40 

•42 

•34 

1 5 

Rourgeoi*  - 

- 

•56 

•66 

•76 

•66 

•58 

•46 

•46 

•37 

1 6] 

Brevier  - 

- 

•67 

•70 

•86 

•76 

•70 

•56 

•54 

•42 

1 9 

Minion.  - 

- 

- 

1*03 

1-13 

1*00 

■88 

•70 

•66 

•48 

2 0 

XoQ(<*reil  - 

- 

1*12 

1*40 

1-75 

1*40 

1*20 

•90 

•84 

•58 

2 5 

Agate  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*44 

1-10 

1*08 

•72 

2 11 

Pearl  - 

- 

- 

- 

1-75 

1-40 

1-40 

1*08 

4 A 

Diamond  - 

“ 

“ 

• 

" 

1-60 

6 7j 

The  application  of  electrotyping  to  the  formation  of  matrices  is  another  improve- 
ment deserving  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  much  labour  and  tends  to  the  re- 
duction of  price.  The  process  is  probably  the  same  as  that  employed  in  England 
and  France,  but  in  America  it  is  much  more  extensively  used,  in  consequence  of 
no  law  of  registration  being  in  existence  there  as  in  the  former  countries.  It  is 
found  that  the  Patent  and  the  Copyright  Acts  do  not  reach  this  case,  as  there  is 
no  date-mark  on  the  type  to  identify  it  The  consequence  is,  that  the  moment  any 
new  or  improved  letter  or  ornament  is  produced  either  in  Europe  or  even  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  at  once  electrotyped  and  reproduced  by  all  the  other  founders. 
This  seems  unjust,  although  it  tends  to  render  the  types  more  uniform  throughout 
the  country. 

A [latent  has  very  recently  been  granted — 10th  December  1850 — to  Mr. 
George  Mathiot,  for  an  ingenious  device  for  preventing  the  electrotype  cast  from 
adhering  to  the  original  plate.  Many  ways  have  been  tried  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
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culty,  but  the  present  is  considered  to  be  a decided  improvement  upon  them.  On 
the  20th  of  August  1850,  a patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Luke  Vander  Van  Newton 
for  a new  process  of  plating  or  coating  the  surface  of  metallic  printing  types, 
stereotype  plates,  and  other  printing  plates,  whether  cast  or  engraved,  with  an 
additional  coat  of  metal  by  means  of  galvanic  electricity.  This  process  of  coating 
types  with  copper  is  asserted  to  be  of  great  practical  utility,  and  is  said  to  add 
much  to  the  durability  of  the  types.*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ewbank’s  Official 
Patent  Office  Reports  for  1851  for  most  of  the  facts  stated. 

Among  the  American  exhibitors  of  types  were  Messrs.  Hobart  and  Robins,  of 
Boston  ; and  Mr.  T.  Tobit,  of  New  York ; the  latter  exhibited  combinations  or 
logotypes,  which  he  states  are  unequalled  for  rapid  composition,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  “ Times  ” newspaper  office  they  wore  disused  many  years 
since,  as  presenting  no  advantages  over  separate  or  single  types.  Lord  Stanhope 
also  tried  logotypes  without  greater  success. 

Stereotyping 

Is  one  of  the  means  for  making  fac-similes  in  type-metal  of  pages  of  types, 
woodcuts,  &c.,  for  surface  printing.  At  the  commencement  of  printing,  the  idea 
of  stereotype  must  have  occurred  from  seeing  the  reproductions  in  relief  of  legends 
upon  bells  cast  in  the  middle  ages ; it  is  probable,  however,  that  many  attempts 
failed  from  the  imperfect  means  used.  As  early  as  1735,  all  the  pages  of  Bibles 
in  German  and  French,  set  up  in  moveable  types,  were  kept  standing  by  many 
printers.  In  the  last  century  Samuel  Luchtmans  obtained  plates  by  a process  of 
clichage,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  print.  About  1700,  Valleyre  printed  in 
Paris  some  almanacs  and  pamphlets  which  he  had  obtained  by  casting.  In  1725, 
Mr.  William  Ged,  a goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  produced  some  stereotype  plates 
from  which  he  printed,  in  1739,  an  edition  of  Sallust,  but  his  process  was  little 
encouraged,  and  it  was  abandoned  after  his  death,  although  those  that  opposed  his 
method  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  plates.  In  1 729,  Mr.  Gcd  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Messrs.  James  and  Fenner,  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  stereotype  business.  In  1782  Mr.  Tilloch  joined  Messrs.  Foulis,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  1781,  M.  Hoffman,  of  Alsace,  France,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  stereotype  plates  from  moulds  of  clay  mixed  with  gelatine.  He  printed 
a work  entitled  “ RMierchex  H isloriquea  sur  les  Mauree  par  Chenier,"  in  3 vols. 
8vo  ; but  the  process  was  found  imperfect,  and  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned. 
In  1791,  M.  Carez,  of  Tool,  a printer,  conceived  the  plan  of  attaching  to  a heavy 
piece  of  wood  suspended  from  a beam,  a page  of  moveable  types,  well-locked  with 
screws,  in  a proper  frame,  with  the  face  downwards,  and  letting  it  fall  sharply  on 
lead  in  a state  of  fusion,  just  when  on  the  point  of  setting  ; he  thus  obtained  good 
matrices,  which  were  used  to  make  relief  stereotypes  by  attaching  these  matrices  to 
the  piece  of  wood  as  already  described,  and  letting  it  fall  on  fusible  metal  when 
also  just  on  the  point  of  setting.  Good  plates  were  obtained  ; but  it  often  happened 
that  the  types  were  melted  when  the  lead  was  too  hot,  or  bruised  when  too  cold. 
This  mode  of  stereotyping  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  yet  the  plan  of  polytyping, 
carried  on  to  this  day,  is  not  very  dissimilar,  although  the  use  of  more  perfect 

• Messrs.  Orchard,  Willis,  and  C'o.,  of  London,  aro  the  patentees  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
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machinery  and  different  metal  hue  much  simplified  the  process,  and  rendered  it 
less  destructive  to  the  types. 

Profiting  by  these  various  attempts,  M.  Firmin  Didot  conceived  the  idea  of 
casting  types  in  very  hard  metal,  composed  of  30  parts  of  lead,  30  of  antimony, 
30  of  tin,  and  10  of  copper.  He  gave  to  these  types  less  height  that  their  solidity 
might  be  increased  ; then,  by  means  of  a fly-press,  he  pressed  each  page  (composed 
of  these  hard  types,  strongly  fastened  together  in  an  iron  box)  into  a plate  of 
pure  lead.  The  plate  or  matrix  of  the  page  thus  obtained  was  affixed  to  the  under 
side  of  the  hammer  of  a stamping  press,  on  the  bed  of  which  was  placed  in  a 
papercase  an  alloy,  still  in  a state  of  fusion,  similar  to  that  used  for  ordinary  types, 
and  at  the  moment  when  after  having  been  rolled  up  into  a pasty  consistency  in 
this  papercase  it  was  upon  the  point  of  setting,  the  matrix  of  the  page  attached 
to  the  stamping  press  descended  upon  the  alloy,  forming  a page  in  relief,  the 
clearness  of  which  was  perfect,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  collection  known  by 
the  name  of  the  stereotype  edition,  composed  of  more  than  200  volumes.  At 
the  same  time  that  Firmin  Didot  succeeded  by  this  process,  M.  Herhan,  who 
at  first  had  been  his  partner,  resorted  to  another  method,  which  consisted  in  striking 
m copper  a great  number  of  matrices,  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  of 
the  pages  being  set  up  with  these  matrices  as  if  they  had  been  types,  with  this 
< iception,  however,  that  instead  of  being  in  relief,  like  the  letters,  the  matrices 
Were  sunk.  Tho  page  when  composed  was  attached  to  the  hammer  of  a stamping 
press  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  an  alloy  still  in  a state  of  fusion,  and  thus  a whole 
page  in  relief  was  obtained  by  means  of  these  hollow  matrices.  This  expensive 
process  was  attended  with  more  inconveniences  than  that  of  Firmin  Didot  Both 
of  them  were  superseded  by  the  process  invented  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  1800,  who, 
resuming  the  first  attempts  at  stereotyping,  moulded  in  plaster  or  in  alabaster,  the 
I«ges  composed  with  ordinary  types,  and  obtained  casts  in  relief  by  drying  the 
moulds  in  a proper  manner,  and  plunging  them  into  "a  vessel  filled  with  metal  in 
a state  of  fusion. 

Numerous  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  substitute  for  plaster  moulds  the 
employment  of  sheets  of  paper  with  whiting  placed  between  them,  but  the  results 
appear  inferior  to  the  plaster  moulds. 

For  vignettes,  casts  of  bitumen  answer  very  well,  and  stereotype  plates  of  bitu- 
men give  good  results. 

Among  the  products  which  particularly  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  are  those  of  the 
Rcbkland  Ducal  Foundry  Inspection,  whose  specimen  of  stereotype  in  cast  iron, 
with  the  Bible  printed  from  it,  shows  a new  application  of  that  metal ; of  Messrs 
Kxight  and  Hawkes,  who  exhibit  good  specimens  of  stereotypes  from  engravings  in 
wood,  gtcel,  &C-,  and  plates  for  printing  in  various  colours ; and  also  of  Messrs. 
Manchin  and  Morel,  of  London,  for  their  successful  application  of  bitumen  to  the 
purpose  of  stereotype.  This  process,  although  new  in  England,  seems  to  have  liecn 
used  in  other  countries  for  some  time,  and  in  the  “ Illustration,”  by  Mr.  Plon,  who 
has  an  improved  mode  of  mounting  the  plates.  Mr.  Barker’s  specimens  of 
casts  from  wood  matrices  are  produced  by  a most  ingenious  process,  of  foreign 
invention.  They  arc  used  extensively  by  calico-printers  in  Manchester  and 
ether  places.  The  mode  of  obtaining  these  easts  is  as  follows : a pattern  of  the 
sire  required  is  put  on  wood  in  the  manner  well  known  to  pin  and  coppered  pattern 
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makers,  care  being  taken  that,  in  driving  the  pieces  of  copper  in  the  wood  block, 
they  are  forced  to  equal  depth.  Tin  in  a melted  state  is  then  poured  on  this  pin 
or  coppered  pattern  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  .inch,  and  when  cold  the  pattern 
block  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  a screw-press,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  held 
fast  by  means  of  screws,  whilst  the  part  on  which  the  tin  has  been  poured,  is  affixed 
by  clamps  to  the  screw  of  the  press,  and  by  it  drawn  out  from  the  pattern-block, 
the  tin  holding  in  a solid  mass  the  copper  forming  the  pattern,  and  leaving  the  wood 
as  a matrix,  from  which  a number  of  plates  can  be  obtained  by  casting  with  fusible 
metaL  The  casts  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barker  are  very  beautiful  and  perfect,  and  of 
greater  depth  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  known  process.  Mr.  Muir,  of 
Glasgow,  had  an  electrotype  from  a page  of  diamond  type,  which  appeared  good. 
M.  CuRMEfl,  of  Paris,  had  some  specimens  of  stereotype  from  paper  moulds,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  system  as  that  patented  by  Mr.  Kronheim  some  years  ago, 
and  which  did  not  prove  practicable.  Mr.  Starr,  of  Philadelphia,  also  exhibited 
stereotypes  and  electrotypes  of  some  merit. 

Printing  Ink. 

The  ink  of  the  earliest  printed  works  of  the  fifteenth  century  presents  to  our  view 
every  desirable  quality.  It  is  black,  glossy,  and  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  has  retained  its  primitive  qualities  up  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  the  same  with  later  impressions,  in  the  greater  part  of  which  the 
ink  is  more  or  less  decomposed  ; nevertheless  that  which  the  Aldi,  the  Stephaui, 
the  Elzevirs,  the  Ibarras,  the  Bodonis,  the  Plantius,  and  all  other  printers  who  were 
zealous  for  typographical  renown,  manufactured  themselves,  has  retained  all  its 
primitive  quality.  At  present  the  manufacture  of  ink  is  in  many  respects  good,  and 
the  grinding,  which  cannot  be  too  complete,  has  become  more  perfect  by  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  machinery  ; but  the  ink  is  too  often  deteriorated  by  adulteration. 

It  is  especially  to  Mr.  De  La  Rue  that  this  manufacture  owes  some  real  improve- 
ments, as  may  be  judged  from  his  specimens  of  printing  in  different  colours,  both 
upon  card  and  upon  paper.  The  brightness  of  his  colours  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
variety,  and  his  inks  are  capable  of  being  glazed  almost  immediately  after  printing. 
The  brightness  of  tho  printing  in  gold,  executed  by  his  process  at  his  manufactory 
is  very  superior  to  others.  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  brightness 
of  vermilion  ink  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  red  used  in  the  printing  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

As  to  the  printing  inks  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  time  is  the  only  test  capable 
of  deciding  their  respective  qualities,  and  as,  moreover,  an  ink  suitable  to  one 
climate  may  not  suit  another,  and  lastly,  as  the  ink  must  be  differently  modified 
according  to  tho  state  of  the  atmosphere,  always  so  variable,  the  Jury,  on 
weighing  these  considerations,  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  refrain  from  giving 
any  opinion  upon  this  class  of  products,  fearing  that  their  judgments  might  be  set 
aside  by  time,  which  alone  is  able  to  disclose  the  truth. 

Composition  Printing  Rollers. 

Lord  Stanhope  entertained  the  idea  that  the  forms  at  press  could  be  inked  by 
some  better  means  than  by  the  usual  printers’  balls.  Ho  had  recourse  to 
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revolving  cylinders  for  that  purpose,  and  tried  them  covered  with  skins  dressed 
expressly  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  without  success.  Eventually,  Mr.  Foster,*  an 
ingenious  compositor,  adopted  the  composition  of  the  dahbers  used  in  the  potteries 
and  made  printers’  balls  with  it  He  laid  it  upon  canvas,  and  when  thus  pre- 
pared, be  produced  what  was  so  much  required  ; the  composition  balls  held  the  ink 
better,  distributed  it  evenly,  and  imparted  it  equally  over  the  form  ; they  were  easily 
kept  clean,  soft,  and  pliable,  and  thus  the  first  improvement  in  inking  by  hand 
was  accomplished.  In  1811  while  engaged  upon  the  invention  of  the  Polygonal 
printing-machine,  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin’s  attention  was  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  printing  rollers,  which,  as  before  stated,  had  been  imperfectly  made  of  soft  skins  ; 
and  the  idea  struck  him  of  casting  cylinders  of  a composition  of  treacle  and  glue, 
similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Foster  in  his  printers’  balls.  He  accordingly  had  some 
cast  in  tin  moulds,  and  applied  them  to  Donkin  and  Bacon’s  printing-machine- 
These  rollers  were  soon  introduced  into  general  use,  but  it  was  found  that  the  com- 
position became  too  hard  and  dry  to  retain  its  elasticity,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  the  celebrated  mechanical  engraver,  a certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
sola  was  introduced  into  the  composition,  whereby  the  elasticity  was  rendereil 
more  durable.  Both  Mr.  Ktenig  and  Mr.  Cowper  used  these  rollers  in  their 
printing-machines,  with  Mr.  Donkin’s  permission,  some  time  after  their  invention. 

At  the  commencement  of  1819,  M.  Gannal,  of  Paris,  who  had  been  for  a long 
time  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  mouth  glue,  which  consists  of  a mixture  of 
sugar  and  glue,  and  Mr.  A.  Chegaray,  overseer  in  Mr.  Smith’s  printing  establish- 
ment in  Paris,  made  printers'  rollers  of  this  composition.  They  are  stated  to  be 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  treacle  and  glue. 

In  1813,  when  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper’s  printing-machines  came  in 
more  general  use,  the  patent  inking-tables  and  composition  rollers  were  intro- 
duced to  the  hand-printers  ; but  the  prejudices  of  the  pressmen  against  their  use 
were  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  succeed  in 
introducing  them.  Mr.  Harrild,  however,  whose'  knowledge  of  the  printing  busi- 
ness rendered  him  equal  to  the  task,  persevered  in  conciliating  the  pressmen,  and 
demonstrating  to  them  how  greatly  the  adoption  of  this  beneficial  invention  would 
be  for  their  advantage,  till  after  displaying  the  most  untiring  energy,  his  efforts  were 
at  last  crowned  with  success  ; and  ho  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  bene- 
fiting the  men  themselves,  but  of  also  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  printing 
business.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  large  demand  created  for  rollers,  every  press- 
man becoming  as  eager  to  put  aside  the  use  of  balls  as  he  had  been  to  oppose 
that  of  composition  rollers.  The  manufactory  which  he  subsequently  established, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  inking  rollers,  prove  his  sound  knowledge  of  what  was 
required.  Messrs.  Harrild’s  manufactory  is  now  on  an  immense  scale,  and  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  the  printers  in  England  with  inking-rollers,  which  possess  every 
requisite  quality.  Mr.  Cowper,  who  is  the  inventor  of  inking-tables  and  hand- 


* It  Is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Harrild,  that  the  composition  was  discovered  by  a 
Mr.  Edward  Itvaa,  printer  and  parish  clerk,  of  Madely,  near  Wellington,  Shropshire,  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  a glue-]Jot  being  upset,  and  not  having  a pelt  baU  ready,  Dyas  took  a 
piece  of  gluo  in  a soft  state  and  inked  a form  with  it.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  added 
treacle  afterwards  to  keep  it  soft.  Mr.  Harrild  himself  introduced  composition  balls  in  1810. 
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rollers,  has  never  benefited  by  this  vatuable  acquisition  to  the  printing  business, 
a fact  which  cannot  but  l>e  regretted.  Messrs.  Hariiild  exhibited  in  the  Machi- 
nery Department,  Class  VI.,  inking  composition  rollers  and  balls,  and  were  the 
only  exhibitors  of  this  kind  of  rollers. 

M.  Lendexmann,  of  Grub,  Cauton  of  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  was  the  only 
other  exhibitor  of  printers’  rollers,  which  he  called  “ Swiss  imitation  caoutchouc." 
The  Jury  had  no  means  of  practically  ascertaining  the  merit  of  these  rollers,  but 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  fissures  on  their  surface  left  anything  but  a favourable 
impression. 

Printing  for  the  Blind. 

The  Jury  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  large  number  of  exhibitors,  from  Eng- 
land, France,  the  Zollverein,  and  the  United  States,  of  inventions  and  devices  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  European  coun- 
tries one  person  out  of  every  1,200  or  1,400  of  the  entire  population  is  blind,  and 
in  America  one  in  every  2,000.  The  great  and  increasing  attention  that  is  paid  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  of  this  unfortuuatc  class  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  progress  of  our  age.  A few  years  ago  printing  for  the  blind 
was  considered  only  a curious  or  doubtful  experiment,  but  it  is  now  established 
beyond  all  question  that  books  are  true  sources  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  them. 
Whilst  embossed  books  have  recently  very  rapidly  increased,  it  is  delightful  to 
notice  that  the  blind  readers  have  multiplied  far  more  rapidly.  These  circum- 
stances have  induced  the  Jury  to  attempt  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  printing  for  the  blind,  together  with  the  present  state  of  the  art 

The  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind  marks  a new  era  in  the  history  of  literature. 
The  whole  credit  of  this  invention,  so  simple  yet  so  marvellous  in  its  results,  belongs 
to  France.  It  was  M.  Valentine  Haiiy  who,  in  1784,  at  Paris,  produced  the  first 
book,  printed  with  letters  in  relief,  and  soon  after  proved  to  the  world  that  chil- 
dren might  easily  be  taught  to  read  with  their  fingers.  It  has  been  said  by  his 
biographer  that  he  took  his  idea  of  embossed  typography  from  seeing  that  Made- 
moiselle Parodis,  a blind  pianist  of  Vienna,  who  visited  Paris  that  year,  distinguished 
the  keys  of  her  instrument  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  also  readily  comprehended  the 
maps  in  relief  which  a short  time  before  had  been  invented  by  M.  Weisembourg 
of  Mannheim.  After  employing  letters  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  and  experi- 
menting with  the  blind  as  to  the  precise  shape  of  the  letter  that  could  be  the  most 
reai lily  distinguished  by  the  touch,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  a character  differing  very 
slightly  from  the  ordinary  Roman  letter,  or  perhaps  a little  approaching  italics. 
There  was  the  usual  mixture  of  the  upper  and  lower  case,  the  capitals  taking  more  of 
the  script  form  than  the  small  letters.  He  submitted  his  first  efforts  and  expe- 
riments to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  A committee  was  appointed  to  exa- 
minethem,  consistingof  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  M.Desmarets,  M.  Dcmours,and 
M.  Vicq  d’Azir,  and  their  favourable  Report  on  the  18th  of  February  1783,  ren- 
dered his  success  a triumph.  Great  Mat  attended  the  public  announcement  of  this 
invention.  A new  Institution  was  established,  called  the  Institution  Royals  des 
Jeunes  Aveuglcs,  and  M.  Haiiy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it  Among  the  books 
which  he  embossed  were  a grammar,  a catechism,  and  small  portions  of  the  Church 
service,  and  also  several  pieces  of  music.  The  printing  of  the  music  was  inferior 
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The  abbreviations  which  he  introduced  into  his  grammar,  it  has  been  said,  did  not 
afford  sufficient  advantages  to  counterbalance  their  inconvenience.  His  principal 
work,  is  entitled  Expost  tie  difftrenils  moyens  verifies  par  Vexptrience  pour  lee 
mettre  en  ttat  tie  lire  a I’aide  du  tact,  d'imprimer  ties  livres  dans  lesquels  its 
puisscnt  prendre  des  connaissances  de  langues,  d'histoire,  dc  gtographie,  de 
musique,  etc.  ; d’extcuter  difftrends  travaux  relatifs  aux  mitiers.  Imprimt 
paries  Enfants  Aveugles.  Paris,  1786,  4to.  This  celebrated  essay  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  and  in  1 793  was  published 
in  London  with  his  poems,  in  quarto.  On  the  26th  of  December  1786,  twenty- 
four  of  M.  Haiiy’s  pupils  exhibited  their  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, music,  and  geography,  before  the  King  and  the  royal  family,  at  Versailles, 
who  were  delighted  with  the  wonderful  results.  For  a while  all  went  on  prosper- 
ously, but  M.  Haiiy’s  friends  soon  began  to  give  him  credit  for  zeal  rather  than 
discretion  in  the  management  of  his  Institution,  and  consequently  as  the  novelty 
wore  away  their  admiration  cooled,  the  funds  fell  off,  and  the  Institution  lan- 
guished until  it  was  put  upon  a government  foundation.  The  blind  really  received 
but  little  advantage  from  an  invention  that  at  first  promised  so  much.  The  fault, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  in  the  plan  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The 
books  were  bulky  and  expensive,  and  the  letters,  though  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
clearly  embossed,  wanted  that  sharpness  and  permanence  so  essential  to  perfect 
tangibility  ; besides,  although  the  letters  filled  three  spaces,  they  were  too  small  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Large  editions  of  the  few  books  printed  were 
published,  the  idea  having  taken  a strong  hold  of  the  public  mind,  so  that  though 
the  evil  was  soon  perceived,  it  was  not  easy  to  abandon  the  defective  alphabet 
and  assume  a better,  for  that  step  involved  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  previous  labour. 
Hence  this  noble  invention,  except,  perhaps  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution, 
soon  sank  into  oblivion,  and  very  little  more  was  heard  of  it  until  1814,  when 
Haiiy,  having  fallen  into  disrepute,  was  pensioned  off  on  2,000  francs  a year,  and 
Dr.  Guillid,  an  active  and  enterprising  gentleman,  was  made  D irecteur-Gtniral 
in  his  place.  Dr.  Guillie  soon  revived  the  printing,  and  having  considerably 
modified  the  letters,  commenced  the  publication  of  a series  of  elementary  and  other 
works,  among  which  are  the  following : — 


TITLES. 

Number 

or 

Vol*. 

Site. 

Date 

of 

Publication 

Number 

of 

Pise.. 

Number 

of 

Squire 
CeotJ. 
metre* 
Ini  l*ajre 

Price. 

Prince. 

I’nc  Gnunmairv  Angltise  ------ 

Morceaux  extraits  a Auteurs  Anglais  - 

1 

folio. 

1817 

840 

1 

1818 

96 

840 

S 

Une  Grammaire  Latine  abr^g^e  de  celle  de  Lhomomi 

2 

1818 

71 

840 

1 X 

Ine  Grammairc  Italienne  ------ 

2 

1818 

240 

840 

£ S. 

Morceaux  extraits  d'Auteurs  Italieus  - - - 

l 

1819 

- 

840 

a 2i 

t'ne  (i  manual  re  Grecque  ------ 

2 

1819 

244 

840 

s a 

Extra  its  d’Auteurs  Greca  ------ 

1 

1819 

120 

840 

P ’ 

I’ne  Gramma  ire  Espagnole  ----- 

2 

1819 

237 

840 

foe  G<5ographie  -------- 

* 

» * 

1819 

220 

840 

=5 

Lm  Choix  de  Lectures  pieuses  ----- 

i 

iso 

120 

840 

I**  Elements  de  Lecture  ------ 

i 

1821) 

88 

840 

I'n  Catlchisme  - --  --  --  - 

1 

1820 

79 

840 

Choix  de  Morcemux  emprunte*  aux  Prusateure) 
Latins  - 

2 

1820 

240 

840 

n'; 

Kxtrait*  de*  Poete*  Phcdre,  Horace  et  Virgilo 

i 

1820 

100 

840 

Let  Offices  du  Matin  et  du  Soir  - 

2 

4to. 

1820 

232 

840 

« D 
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The  mechanical  execution  of  these  volumes  was  exceedingly  heavy.  Most  of 
them  were  ponderous  folios  and  very  expensive,  still  they  formed  for  many  years 
almost  the  only  literature  of  the  blind,  not  alone  in  France,  but  in  other  countries. 
We  should  not  omit  particularly  to  mention  the  following  book  which  has  come 
under  our  notice : — Notice  HUtorique  sur  V Instruction  dee  Jeunea  Aveugles. 
Par  M.  QuUlit,  Directeur  Gihufral  de  l’ Institution  Royale  den  Jeunea  Aveugles 
ile  Paris.  Paris,  Imprinu!  par  les  James  Aveugles,  1819,  4to,  52  pages, 
with  17  lines  to  a page.  Two  leaves  are  pasted  together,  so  that  it  is  read  as  if 
embossed  on  both  sides  of  a sheet  This  is  the  second  edition,  the  first  having 
been  embossed  in  1817,  the  third  in  1820,  and  a fourth  edition  enlarged  in  1821. 
On  page  52  is  a curious  specimen  of  printing  in  relief,  in  colour,  so  as  to  render 
the  letters  more  easily  read  by  the  eye.  This  book  was  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  library  of  the  blind,  but  still  retains  nearly  all  the  objections  that  were 
made  to  Haiiy’s  first  books ; it  can  only  be  read  by  those  possessing  a very  delicate 
touch.  It  is  replete  with  information  respecting  the  means  then  employed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  in  Paris ; it  proves,  however,  that  the  art  of  embossed 
typography  bad  made  but  very  little  progress.  It  is  singular  that  in  this  book  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  author’s  predecessor,  Hauy,  to  whom,  we  should  not 
forget,  the  idea  of  finger-reading  is  due. 

Between  the  years  1 y 21  and  1810  very  little  printing  was  done  by  this  Institu- 
tion, except  religious  books,  and  music  after  the  system  of  notation  by  letters  and 
ciphers.  The  following  is  a list  of  them  : — 


.Numbrr 

Number 

MrU* 

NubI  .t 

of 

TITLE 

of 

SlMf. 

o ( 

Vols. 

Pn  blicat  ion 

*■**•». 

IS  ■ 

Francs. 

Kpltrvs  et  ftrugOe*  dec  Dim  inches  et  Fetes 

2 

folio. 

1823-8 

_ 

. 

Priferet  du  Matin  et  du  Sotr  ----- 

l 

4lo. 

1825 

- 

- 

A mi  naira  de  FOrganiste,  par  G.  Gauthier 

2 

folio. 

1828 

. 

- 

- 

Office  Note  des  Jcudi,  Vendredi,  et  Saimdi  Saints 

4 to. 

1829 

- 

. 

- 

Procddd*  pour  fieri  re  an  Mo  veil  dee  Points,  pari 

4 to. 

1829  & 

t , 

L.  Braille 

1837 

( 

Mauiere  de  melange  r les  Jeox  lie  I'Orgue,  pari 
Marius  Gruel  --------  j 

4to. 

1830 

- 

- 

- 

Trait  e de  la  Fugue,  par  P8tis  ----- 

4to. 

1 890 

- 

- 

Office  Note  --------- 

1 

4 to. 

1830 

- 

- 

Kliments  d’ArithmSdqt*  ex  traits  de  Keynaud  - 

Nouvollc  MetJbode  poor  reprdsenter  la  Mtufoiue  a«\ 
mojrea de  Lettres  ile  Chime*,  etc.,  per  M.  Moulin  j 
Trail*  d’Hinnoue,  par  Catel  - 
Figures  de  la  Gtfotnetrie  et  de  la  Trigonometric  de  l 
Legendre 

3 

foliu.  | 
4U). 

1830 
et  suir. 

1831 

* 

1 

folio. 

1833 

- 

- 

- 

l 

4 to. 

1833 

- 

- 

- 

Figures  de  la  Statistujue  de  Poiiisot  - 

1 

4 to. 

1833 

- 

- 

- 

Chois  d* Anecdotes  (SjeAme  d 'Seri tore  «o  Point*) 

l 

4 to. 

1834 

- 

- 

Gramma  ire  Frao^mke  de  Nodi  et  Chap^il 

1 

folio. 

1834 

- 

- 

Methnde  de  Lecture  ------- 

1 

fi.la.. 

1836 

- 

- 

- 

Dootriue  ChlMflBM  de  Lltomoud  - 

5 

folio.  | 

1837 
et  Miiv. 

- 

- 

llistoire- Saint**  -------- 

1 

folio. 

1838 

- 

- 

Principe*  Klcmentairc*  d' Harmonic1  iidetix  parties,  1 
par  Gautier  - 

1 

4to. 

1838 

- 

- 

- 

Petite  Memento  d\\ritliiiH?ti<iue,  |Kir  L.  Bn*  i lie  - 

l 

4to, 

1838 

- 

- 

- 

Recueil  de  Cnnriquec  pour  Trai  Voix,  par  Gander 

3 

4 to. 

1838 

- 

- 

- 

(Tours  iHmr  appreiidre  it  accorder  let  Pianos,  pari 
Moulin  - --  --  --  --J 

1 

folio. 

1839 

- 

- 

- 

Principe*  de  Mudqne,  par  Colkt  - 

l 

folio. 

1839 

- 

- 

- 

Principe*  d’Hnrmoni*-  a plus  de  deux  parties,  pari 
(*.  Gautier  - - - 

folio. 

1A99 

V. 

- 

- 

Ki  udt-s  pour  Piano,  par  Owner  - 

4 to. 

1839 

- 

- 

fix  amen  de  Conscience  - - - - - . 

4to. 

1840 

“ 

- 
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L’Institut  dee  Jeunes  Aveugles  de  Paris,  since  its  foundation  in  1784,  has  at 
times  been  in  a deplorable  condition,  but  about  the  year  1 840  it  underwent  a 
thorough  reorganization,  and  is  now,  under  the  able  management  of  M.  Dufau, 
justly  entitled  to  the  front  rank  of  institutions  of  this  class  in  Europe,  from  its  use- 
fulness no  leas  than  its  age.  A radical  reform  in  the  printing  department  has  been 
made  : M.  Dufau  has  devised  a system  of  types  consisting  of  capitals  and  lower- 
case Roman  letters,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  character  of  the  embossing.  The 
French  books  are  now  well  embossed,  sharp,  clear,  and  durable.  They  have  also 
been  so  much  reduced  in  bulk  that  they  are  offered  at  a moderate  price.  M. 
Dufau  has  proposed  to  print  a standard  library  for  the  blind,  to  consist  of  10  vols., 
in  quarto,  for  elementary  instruction,  and  10  vola  for  higher  instruction.  The  first 
series  is  nearly  completed,  and  this  is  the  list : — 


Number 

Number 

Tiali- 

Number 

TITLE 

of 

of 

of 

Vote. 

Publication 

Pagva. 

metres 
in  a Pag. 

noth 

Backs. 

1 . Grammaire  F raii^aiso.  par  MM.  Noel  ct  Clmpsal , 1 

simplifidc  h notre  usage  - - - / 

2.  Complement  du  Coun  de  Gramm  a ire 

3u  Trait**  d’Arithmctique  f£lomeutaire,  par  M.1 
Dufour 

1 

4to. 

1846 

144 

476 

Franca. 

1 

1 

4 to. 

Not  out. 

- 

476 

5 

1 

4to. 

184.1 

146 

476 

•5 

4.  Geographic  filementaire,  par  M.  Poul&in  del 
Boftsay  - 

1 

4to. 

- 

114 

476 

5 

5.  Histoire  Sainte*  - ------ 

l 

4 to. 

Not  out. 

• 

476 

1 

6.  Histoire  Ancieuue*  ------ 

4to. 

1847 

119 

476 

5 

7.  Histoire  Roroaine*  ------ 

4to. 

Not  out. 

- 

476 

j 

8.  Histoire  de  France*  ------ 

4to. 

1841 

146 

476 

5 

9.  Histoire  Naturelle,  extraite  de  divers  Auteurs 

1 

4to. 

1847 

108 

476 

5 

10.  Genmctrie  Jil^mentaire  ----- 

1 

4to. 

Not  out. 

“ 

476 

5 

• These  four  histories  were  composed  by  M.  Guadet  upon  a new  plan,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  beginners. 


The  second  series  of  this  library,  not  yet  printed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon 
follow.  For  the  above  lists  and  other  interesting  information  respecting  the  Paris 
typography  for  the  blind  the  Jury  is  much  indebted  to  a valuable  pamphlet 
published  by  M.  J.  Guadet,  entitled  L’Institut  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  de  Paris, 
son  Histoire  et  see  ProcMes  d’Enseignement,  Paris  1850,  8vo,  pp.  115. 

At  Vienna  an  institution  for  tho  blind  was  established  in  1804,  but  the  Jury  is 
not  aware  of  any  printing  having  been  executed  for  them  in  Austria  l>efore  the  year 
1830  or  1831.  About  this  date  the  intelligent  publishers  Treusinsky,  of  Vienna, 
embossed  sheets  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  various  languages,  in  Roman  letters, 
and  afterwards  printed  works  for  elementary  instruction.  The  subject  has  been 
recently  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Printing-office,  and  several  volumes  have  been 
publisher! , but  the  Jury  are  unable  to  give  a bibliographical  description  of  them. 

In  1806,  M.  Hairy  was  invited  to  establish  institutions  for  the  blind  at  Berlin 
and  St  Petersburgh.  His  system  of  instruction  was  adopted  in  each  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  books  used  were  for  a considerable  time  supplied  from  the 
pres®  of  Paris.  Both  of  these  institutions  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  were  unsuc- 
cessful to  M.  Hairy,  and  in  1808  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  a while  resided  in 
quiet  with  his  brother  the  celebrated  Ahhd  Haiiy. 

The  Jury  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  printing  for  the  blind 
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at  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburgh,  but  they  learn  that  the  amount  of  matter  embossed 
in  Germany  until  very  recently  did  not  exceed  half  of  the  New  Testament 

It  was  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  that  the  first  improvements 
were  made  in  embossed  typography ; and  only  within  the  last  1 5 years  that  the 
blind  generally  have  derived  any  considerable  advantages  from  books.  Before 
1 82G,  when  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  first  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  blind,  it  is  believed  that  not  a single  blind 
person  in  any  public  institution  of  this  country  or  America  could  read  by  means  of 
embossed  characters.  To  Mr.  Gall  is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  this  art.  With 
the  most  commendable  zeal,  patience,  and  perseverance,  he  canvassed  the  form  of 
every  letter  until  at  length  he  adopted  his  angular  alphabet  He  seems,  from  his 
own  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Literature  of  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh,  1834,  8vo,  pp.  388,  to  have  experimented  long  and  patiently  with  a 
great  variety  of  arbitrary  and  Roman  alphabets,  with  a view  of  finding  one 
sufficiently  simple  and  tangible  for  finger-reading.  On  the  28th  of  September 
1827,  he  published  “ a First  Book  for  Teaching  the  Art  of  Reading  to  the  Blind; 
with  a short  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  printing  as  here  applied  to  the 
sense  of  touch.  Edinburgh,  published  by  James  GalL"  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  book  printed  for  the  blind  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a small  oblong 
octavo  volume,  of  nine  pages,  price  sixpence,  with  four  preliminary  leaves  in  which 
the  author  sets  forth  his  “ principles.”  The  embossing  is  in  high  relief,  and 
though  it  presents  rather  a rude  appearance  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
printed  from  wooden  types,  yet  it  soon  rendered  the  practicability  of  rending  by 
the  blind  a matter  of  experience  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gall  then  issued  sheets 
printed  by  metallic  type,  which  were  easily  read  by  the  pupils  in  the  asylum  at 
Edinburgh.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  in  March  1828  he  issued  his  prospectus 
for  the  publication,  by  subscription,  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John,  but  it  was  not  until 
about  the  middle  of  1829  that  he  perfected  his  alphabet  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
He  tried  three  different  founts  of  type : — first,  the  double  english  size ; second,  the 
double  pica;  and  third,  the  great  primer ; and,  after  printing  and  cancelling  sheets 
in  each  of  these  three  founts,  he  at  length,  in  January  1832,  finished  the  printing 
of  his  great  work.  The  blind  must  ever  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Gall  for  the  zeal  and 
honest  endeavour  which  he  displayed  in  accomplishing  what  he  thought  would  most 
benefit  this  unfortunate  class.  Notwithstanding  the  last  sheet  of  his  work  was 
printed  in  January  1832,  yet  it  was  not  till  October  1834  that  he  was  enabled  to 
publish  it  It  is  entitled,  “ The  Gospel  by  St.  John,  for  the  Blind  : with  an  Introduc- 
tion, containing  some  Historical  Notices  regarding  the  origin  of  a tangible  Literature 
for  their  Use.  By  James  Gall.  Edinburgh:  James  Gall,  24  Niddry  Street.  1834. 
In  4to."  The  introduction,  in  common  type,  comprises  1 8 pages.  The  text,  in 
embossed  characters,  consists  of  141  pages,  with  27  lines  on  a page  of  70  square 
inches.  The  leaves  are  not  pasted  together.  The  subscription  price  of  the  volume 
was  one  guinea,  but  it  was  subsequently  sold  for  6s.  Gall  was  very  sanguine  of  the 
entire  success  of  his  noble  enterprise,  and,  probably,  had  ho  chosen  a less  angular 
character,  and  one  a little  more  resembling  our  common  alphabet,  as  he  has  since 
done,  he  would  soon  have  seen  his  Ixxiks  used  in  every  institution  in  the  countiy. 
His  alphabet  was  the  chief  objection  raised  to  his  system.  His  printing  was  clear, 
sharp,  and  permanent,  and  his  books  in  every  respect  were  a great  improvement 
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on  Hauy’s  and  Guillid’s.  He  published  five  or  six  other  little  elementary  Irooks 
in  1 834,  at  the  time  he  issued  his  chief  work  ; but  his  system  seems  not  to  have 
come  into  extensive  use.  It  is  to  Mr.  Gall,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  man 
that  the  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind  was  awakened  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  America  Nor  has  he  allowed  his  exertions  to  flag.  In  1837  he 
published  “ The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  printed  for  the 
Blind,  on  the  largest  type.”  The  shape  of  the  characters  is  similar  to  that  upon 
which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  printed,  but  instead  of  being  smooth  the  letters 
are  fretted  or  serrated.  It  is  a small  octavo  volume  of  72  pages,  1 7 lines  to  a 
page  ; 250  copies  were  printed  at  the  price  of  la  6 d.  It  is  printed  in  the  lower- 
case letters  without  capitals.  Tho  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  also  printed,  in 
octavo,  price  Is.  6d.  The  following  year  he  again  modified  and  improved  his 
alphabet  by  bringing  it  back  to  a still  greater  resemblance  to  the  common  alphabet  , 
but  unfortunately  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh 
by  introducing  the  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  proper 
names.  His  next  book  was  “ The  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke,  printed  on  the 
common  alphabet,  for  the  use  of  tho  Blind,  and  capable  of  being  read  by  any  blind 
person,  1838.  Printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  Printed 
by  James  Gall,  22  Niddry  Street,  Edinburgh.”  This  is  a well-printed  volume  of 
158  pages,  28  lines  on  a page  of  70  square  inches  ; price  5s.  The  same  year  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  printed  in  the  same  serrated  letter  in  150  pages,  price 
5s.  Besides  these  books  Mr.  Gall  printed  a series  of  tracts  for  the  blind  for  the 
London  Tract  Society,  in  1837,  price  M.  each.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that 
these  excellent  and  well-printed  books  of  Mr.  Gall  are  not  more  generally  used. 
With  the  exception  of  the  school  at  Abbey  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  believed 
they  are  adopted  by  no  public  institution  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  still  a question 
if  the  roughness  of  the  serrated  character  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  smooth, 
sharp  embossing.  Old  and  used  books  are  frequently  preferred  by  the  blind  to 
new  and  fresh  ones. 

While  Mr.  Gall  was  thus  engaged  at  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  York, 
displayed  an  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  1828 
he  published  the  Diagrams  of  Eudid's  Elements  of  Geometry  in  emlmssed  or 
tangible  form,  in  octavo.  This  was  done  on  Bristol  board,  but  was  found  too 
expensive.  His  mode  of  embossing,  we  believe,  was  forcing  the  paper,  by  means  of 
heavy  pressure,  into  the  deep  cut  lines  of  a copper  plate.  It  was  not  successful. 
He  published  also  a map  of  England  and  Walea  In  1836  he  printed  in  raised  cha- 
racters “ Selections  of  Psalm  Tunes  and  Chants”  in  oblong  4to.  Also  a short  history 
of  Elijah  the  Prophet,  and  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  ; and  the  History  of  Joseph. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  in  the  cause  of  embossed  typography,  deserve 
mention,  although  an  entire  failure.  He  devised  an  alphabet  of  26  arbitrary 
characters,  which  by  certain  combinations  could  represent  the  abbreviations  and 
double  letters  ; so  that  in  all,  he  had  58  characters.  He  procured  types  and  other 
printing  apparatus,  and  in  1828  or  1829.  issued  a prospectus  for  publishing  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  at  Is.  6 d.  The  book  was  never  published. 

The  public  interest  in  the  blind  became  so  great,  that  in  1832  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  Edinburgh  offered  a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  201.  “ for  the  best  com- 
munication on  a method  of  printing  for  the  blind,”  and  the  result  was  that  between 
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the  9th  of  January  1832,  ami  the  25th  of  February  1835,  no  less  than  19  different 
alphabets  were  submitted,  of  wltich  16  were  in  a purely  arbitrary  character.  The 
grand  problem  was  to  produce  an  alphabet  that  would  unite  cheapness  and  legi- 
bility. 

While  the  puzzling  question  of  an  alphabet  best  adapted  both  to  the  fingers  of 
the  blind  and  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  was  under  worm  discussion  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  Dr.  Howe  was  developing  his  system  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States. 
In  1833,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  establishod  at  Boston,  and  Dr. 
S.  O.  Howe,  a gentleman  distinguished  through  a long  series  of  years  for  his  phi- 
lanthropic labours  was  placed  at  its  head.  As  Gall  had  done,  Dr.  Howe  took  Haiiy’s 
invention  as  tho  basis  of  his  system,  and  soon  made  those  improvements  and  modi- 
fications which  have  rendered  the  Boston  press  so  famous.  He  adopted  the  common 
Roman  letter  of  the  lower  case.  His  first  aim  was  to  compress  the  letter  into 
a comparatively  compact  and  cheap  form.  This  he  accomplished  by  cutting  oflf  all 
the  flourishes  and  points  about  the  letters,  and  reducing  them  to  the  minimum  size 
and  elevation  which  could  be  distinguished  by  the  generality  of  the  blind.  He  so 
managed  the  letters  that  they  occupied  but  a little  more  than  one  space  and  a half 
instead  of  three.  A few  of  the  circular  letters  were  modified  into  angular  shapes, 
yet  preserving  the  original  forms  sufficiently  to  be  easily  read  by  all  So  great  was 
this  reduction,  that  the  entire  New  Testament,  which,  according  to  Haiiy's  type 
would  have  filled  nine  volumes  and  cost  201,,  could  be  printed  in  two  volumes  for 
16«.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1831  he  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed, 
such  rapid  progress  did  he  make  in  his  enterprise,  that  by  the  end  of  1835  he 
printed  in  relief,  the  whole  of  the  Now  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  any  language, 
in  four  handsome  small  quarto  volumes,  comprising  621  pages,  for  four  dollars. 
These  were  published  all  together  in  1836.  The  alphabet  thus  contrived  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  1833,  it  appears,  has  never  since  been  changed.  It  was  immediately 
adopted,  and  subsequently  became  extensively  and  almost  exclusively  used  by 
the  seven  principal  public  institutions  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  the  only 
system  taught  or  tolerated  in  the  United  States,  and  deserves  only  to  be  better 
known  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  to  be  appreciated.  In  America,  seventeen 
of  the  States  have  marie  provision  for  the  education  of  their  blind,  and  as  uni- 
versal education  is  the  policy  of  the  country  as  well  aS  its  proudest  boast,  these 
books  for  the  blind  soom  became  in  great  demand.  Dr.  Howe  some  time  since 
proposer!  a library  for  the  blind,  and  with  a view  of  increasing  the  number  of  books 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  several  institutions 
and  presses  to  exchange  books  with  each  other,  and  not  to  print  any  work  already 
belonging  to  the  library  of  the  blind.  This  harmony  of  action,  together  with  the 
uniformity  of  the  typography,  presents  so  many  obvious  advantages,  that  the  Jury 
cannot  but  wish  a similar  system  were  pursued  by  the  Institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  subjoin  a list  of  the  books  printed  at  the  press 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston. — (Table,  see  page  917). 

From  this  list  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the  three  volumes  not  fully 
described,  7,903  pages,  containing  on  an  average  77  square  inches,  have  been 
printed  at  this  press,  or  more  than  1 2 times  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
New  Testament.  Almost  all  the  books  are  stereotyped,  and  small  editions  are 
struck  off  as  they  art1  required.  They  are  sold  at  the  actual  cost,  the  cost  of  the 
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{Number1 


Numbe 

TITLES.  of 

| Vole. 


The  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  - 6 

The  New  Testament  (small)  - 4 

The  New  Testament  (large)  - 2 

(The  several  books  sold  separately  at  corre- 
sponding prices). 

The  Act*  of  the  Apostles  -----  1 

Lardncr's  Universal  History  - 3 

Howe’s  Geography  ------  1 

Howe’s  General  Atlas  -----  1 

Howe's  Atlas  of  the  United  States  - 1 

Howe’s  Atlas  of  the  Islands  - - - - 1 

English  Reader,  First  Part  - 1 

English  Reader,  Second  Part  - - - - 1 

Dairyman's  Daughter  -----  1 

The  Harvey  Boys  ------  1 

The  Spelling-book  ------  1 

Banyan's  Pilgrim’s  Progress  - - - - 1 

Baxter's  Call  - --  --  --  1 

Murray’s  English  Grammar  - - - - 1 

Howe's  Blind  Child’s  First  Book  - - - 1 

Howe's  Blind  Child’s  Second  Book  - 1 

Sixpenny  Glass  ot  Wine  -----  1 

Life  of  Melancthoo  ------  1 

Book  of  Sacred  Hymns  -----  1 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Manual  - - - - 1 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  - 1 

Book  of  Diagrams  ------  1 

Viri  Romm  -------  - 1 

Peirce’s  Geometry  with  Diagrams  - 1 

Political  Class  Book  ------  1 

First  Tables  of  Logarithms  - 1 

Second  Tables  of  Logarithms  - - - - 1 

Principle*  of  Arithmetic  - 1 

Astronomical  Dictionary  -----  1 

Smell ie’s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  - 1 

Olmsted’s  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  l 

Cvcloptedia  -------  - 6 

TKe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  - l 

Guide  to  Devotion  ------  I 

Hook  of  Psalms  ------  - 1 

Book  of  Proverbs  ------  1 

Psalm*  in  Verse  ------  -1 

Psalms  and  Hymns  ------  1 
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larger  works  being  averaged  on  an  edition  of  250  copies.  The  above  prices  include 
the  binding  ; 50  per  cent  discount  is  made  for  books  sold  in  sheets.  The  books 
are  embossed  in  the  Institution  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Howe  himself, 
by  means  of  a powerful  press,  built  for  the  purpose.  The  sale  of  books  in  1851 
amounted  to  427  dollars.  This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  which  now  uses  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  Bible  described 
above,  distributed  last  year  149  volumes  of  the  Bible.  In  short,  the  Boston  books 
possess  a neatness,  clearness,  sharpness,  and  durability  of  impression  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  Cyclopaedia  is  already  printed,  and  the 
Jury  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  printing  of  the  remaining  volumes  will  lie  re- 
sumed and  probably  be  finished  in  20  volumes  very  soon.  Want  of  funds  is  the 
temporal^  and  only  obstacle. 

About  the  time  that  the  Perkins  Institution  was  established  at  Boston,  another 
was  set  up  in  Philadelphia.  A meetiug  of  benevolent  persons  was  called  on  the 
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21st  of  January  1833,  when  arrangements  were  made  to  open  a school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  Mr.  J.  R,  Friedlander  was  placed  at  its  head.  This 
school  became  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind  by  Act  of  Incorporation, 
27th  of  January  1831.  The  blind  owe  much  to  Mr.  Friedlander  for  the  Phila- 
delphia contributions  to  their  literature.  On  the  21st  of  November  1833,  he  held 
his  first  public  examination,  and  astonished  the  public  by  the  progress  of  Ms  pupils 
in  reading,  writing,  geography,  music,  &e.  The  pupils  read  fluently  from  tangible 
letters  executed  by  themselves  with  pin^typea.  These  were  small  pieces  of  wood 
about  two  inches  long,  having  a letter  cut  in  relief  on  one  end,  and  the  same  letter 
formed  at  the  other  by  steel  points.  Maps  of  the  world  and  of  the  United  States 
were  also  exhibited,  made  by  perforating  the  outline  from  behind.  The  result  of 
this  exhibition  was  highly  satisfactory.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Friedlander  set 
forth  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  blind  by  a general  system 
of  instruction.  He  repeated  the  usual  unanswerable  arguments  against  the  adop- 
tion of  arbitrary  characters,  and  stenographic  or  phonetic  systems,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  use  of  our  own  alphabet.  He  followed  generally  Haiiy’s  plan 
of  instruction.  Early  in  1833,  Jacob  Snider,  a young  gentleman,  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, applied  his  mind  to  the  contrivance  of  a method  of  printing  in  relief.  The 
alphabet  at  first  adopted  was  a mixture  of  the  upper  and  lower  case  italics,  and  the 
relief  was  produced  by  heavy  pressure  ou  thick  paper  between  two  sheets  of  copper 
having  the  letters  deeply  cut.  The  embossing  was  thus  on  both  sides.  His  first 
attempt,  after  printing  a few  elementary  sheets,  was  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
which  he  completed  by  the  end  of  1833,  in  a large  quarto  volume,  and  published 
early  in  January  1834.  An  account  of  his  first  American  book  for  the  blind  may 
be  found  in  Poulsou's  American  Daily  Advertiser  of  tbe  10th  of  January  1834. 
The  four  Gospels  were  soon  after  printed  in  Roman  capitals  ; but  being  found  too 
bulky  and  otherwise  objectionable  they  were  abandoned,  and  a smaller,  more  com- 
pact, and  sharper  type,  in  the  Roman  capitals,  was  adopted.  The  books  printed 
at  the  Philadelphia  press  are — 


TITLE. 


St.  MattWi  Gospel  ------- 

St.  Mark’s  Gospel  ------- 

St.  Lake’s  Gospel  ------- 

St.  John's  Gospel  ------- 

Select  Library  -------- 

Bath  and  Esther  -------- 

Student's  Maguxiur  1 published  monthly)  - 
Proverbs  - --  --  --  -- 

Spelling  Book  - --  --  --  - 

Church  Maine  -------- 

Psaims  anil  Hymns  ------- 

Early  Days  of  Washington,  and  Declaration  of 
Independence  - --  --  --  - 

De  Osier  Eicr  (in  German  ) ----- 

A ns wahl  (in  German)  ------- 

French  Verbs  - --  --  --  - 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  ----- 


•Site. 

Namlm 

of 

VoU. 

Di(* 

of 

Publication 

Number 

of 

iNgrt. 

Number 

of 

Square 

Incite* 

in  • 

IV*. 

4to. 

1 

1834 

60 

1 

1833 

1G0 

60 

1 

1835 

- 

60 

1 i » 

1 

1835 

- 

60 

folio 

5 

1839 

500 

- 

,, 

1 

1838 

50 

_ 

>» 

6 

1838-43 

- 

140 

i 

1839 

96 

- 

l 

- 

86 

_ 

3 

1840 

300 

- 

i. 

1840 

68 

- 

- 

1834 

71 

- 

_ 

84 

_ 

. 

1 

- 

44 

_ 

1839 

25 

- 

' 

" 

' 
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simultaneously,  and  that  their  presses  and  system  of  typography  were  established 
without  being  apprised  of  the  efforts  of  each  other.  Time,  however,  has  at  length 
remedied  this  diversity.  The  typography  of  the  Philadelphia  books  is  exceed- 
ingly  well  executed,  and  compares  most  favourably  with  the  best  of  the  Glasgow 
books,  but  the  press  has  ceased  to  work,  and  printing  in  capital  letters  will  not 
probably  be  resumed.  From  the  preference  which  the  present  distinguished  and 
intelligent  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  Mr.  William  Chapin,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  is  known  to  entertain  for  the  Boston  system 
of  typography,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  when  printing  shall  he  resumed  there, 
it  will  be  with  Howe’s  alphabet  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  Mr.  Chapin  that 
all  the  American  Institutions  should  unite,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  same  alphabet, 
but  that  they  should  all  contribute  to  support  one  press.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  the  pupils  in  all  the  American  Institutions  read  fluently  in  both  the  upper  and 
lower  case  letters,  but  it  is  presumed  that  Philadelphia  and  Glasgow  books  will  soon 
be  entirely  abandoned  there  ; and  as  the  Boston  books  can  now  be  obtained  in 
London  at  a price  cheaper  than  any  of  the  five  different  systems  of  books  printed  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  come  into  general  use  here.  If  it  be 
thought  that  the  letters  are  too  small  for  adults  to  read  with  ease,  books  may  be 
printed  with  larger  types,  and  even  then  be  less  bulky  and  expensive  than  any  of 
the  systems  in  arbitrary  characters  now  in  use. 

In  the  year  1848  or  1849  the  Virginia  Institution  set  up  a press,  and  has 
printed  several  elementary  and  school  books  The  Boston  type  is  adopted,  with  the 
exception  that  capitals  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  proper  names. 
This  alteration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  is  not  an  improvement,  as  the  blind  are 
thus  compelled  to  leam  two  alphabets  instead  of  one.  The  Virginia  books  are 
well  embossed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  books  capitals  will  be  omitted. 

To  the  American  Bible  Society*  at  New  York  much  praise  is  due  for  their  com- 
mendable efforts  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  blind.  The 
stereotype  plates  of  the  Bible  in  six  volumes,  executed  at  the  Boston  press,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Howe,  now  belong  to  this  society.  They  have  printed 
a second  edition  from  the  same  plates,  and  annually  distribute  gratuitously  from 
100  to  300  volumes. 

It  had  ceased  to  be  a matterof  surprise  in  the  United  States  that  the  blind  could 
read,  before  the  public  attention  was  loudly  called  to  the  subject  in  Great  Britain, 
for  we  see  that  in  1 836,  there  were  two  active  printing  establishments  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  ; by  one  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  published 
in  cheap  form,  in  the  common  lower-case  letters,  and  by  the  other  the  four  Gospels 
in  Roman  capitals.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh,  and 
their  Prize  Medal,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It  was  not  until  the  31st  of 
May  1837,  that  the  Society’s  Medal  was  awarded.  In  1836,  when  the  19  different 
alpha} lets  were  before  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  circulars  were  drawn  up  and 
distributed,  with  specimens  of  the  several  alphabets,  to  the  various  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  every  means  employed  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  result.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  York,  and  Mr.  Alston,  of  Glasgow, 
seem  to  have  been  thoee  which  the  Society  chiefly  followed.  They  were  in  favour 
of  the  common  Roman  capital  letter,  merely  deprived  of  the  seraphs,  or  small 
strokes  at  their  extremities  ; and  accordingly  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Fry,  of 
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London  ; and  on  the  31st  of  May  1837,  a medal  was  granted  to  him  for  the 
invention  of  an  alphabet  which  appears  to  have  been  in  use  since  1833  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  receiving  the  Society's  circular  in  1836,  submitting  the  forms  of  all  the 
competing  alphabets  to  him,  Mr.  Alston  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
Fry’s,  and  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  making  such  alterations  as  he 
thought  necessary,  and  putting  it  to  the  test  The  changes  made  were  simply 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  letters  and  render  the  faces  thinner.  On  the  26th  of 
October  1836,  he  exhibited  his  first  specimen  of  printing  in  relief  in  the  Roman 
capital  letter  at  a public  examination  of  the  blind.  It  was  Fry's  alphabet  slightly 
changed  to  improve  the  sharpness  of  the  embossing.  He  then  made  a successful 
appeal  for  a printing  fund.  After  great  exertions  and  most  commendable  perse- 
verance he  procured  a printing  press,  with  two  founts  of  type,  and  the  other  neces- 
sary printing  apparatus  In  January  1837  he  issued  a few  elementary  works. 
By  March  1838  he  had  made  such  progress  that  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  four  super-royal  4to  volumea  The  type  is  great  primer,  and  there 
are  in  the  four  volumes  623  leaves  of  42  lines  to  a page.  In  December  1840, 
Mr.  Alston  completed  the  printing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1 5 super-royal  quarto 
volumes,  in  double  pica  type.  (X  nine  of  the  volumes  he  printed  200,  and  of  the 
remaining  six,  250  copies.  There  are  in  all  these  15  volumes,  2,535  pages,  with 
37  lines  on  a page,  Mr.  Alston  was  justly  proud  of  his  great  work,  the  entire 
Bible  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  19  volumes.  In  his  “ State- 
ments of  the  Education,  Employments,  and  Internal  A rrangements  adopted  at 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  Glasgow,  with  a short  Account  of  its  Founder,  Ac., 
10th  Ed.,  1846,  8vo.,  p.  80,  he  says,  “this  is  the  first  Bible  ever  printed  for’ the 
blind  but  in  this  he  was  evidently  in  error,  as  we  have  shown  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  long  before  been  printed  in  Boston.  We  allude  to  these  facts  merely 
because  it  seems  a matter  of  much  regret  that  Mr.  Alston  should  have  devoted  so 
much  enterprise  and  money  in  producing  the  Scriptures  when  he  might  have 
ascertained  that  they  had  already  been  printed,  and  could  have  been  bought  at  less 
money  than  it  would  cost  him  to  print  them.  The  main  difference  between  tho 
Olasgow  and  the  Boston  alphabets  is  that  one  is  in  the  upper  and  the  other  is  in 
the  lower  case,  which  difference  is  certainly  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  demand 
two  editions.  Had  ho  expended  the  same  energy  and  money  in  producing  other 
valuable  books,  and  exchanged  them  with  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Institutions, 
as  he  was  urged  to  do,  the  three  Institutions  would  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  large  outlay,  and  the  blind  of  both  countries  would  have  had  a great  increase 
to  their  library.  On  the  18th  of  January  1838,  the  officers  of  the  Philadelphia 
Institution  wrote  to  Mr.  Alston,  informing  him  that  they  possessed  a printing  press, 
and  “ understanding  that  you  adopt  the  same  character,  it  appears  to  our  Board 
of  Management  that  both  Institutions  would  gain  by  an  interchange  of  volumes.” 
Mr.  Alston  at  once  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and  immediately  shipped  150 
volumes,  being  10  full  sets  of  the  New  Testament  and  50  single  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  besides  multiplication  tables  and  other  works  We  subjoin  a complete 
list  of  the  hooks  issued  from  the  Glasgow  press  since  its  first  establishment 
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Nan>  tier 

— 

Number 

of 

TITLES. 

of 

8ixe. 

of 

Square 

•rice 

Vole. 

Pulilintion 

in  * 
PH* 

£. 

i. 

d. 

The  Bible:  the  Old  Testament  complete 

- 

IS 

4tO. 

1839-40 

2S35 

90 

7 

10 

0 

,t  the  New  Testament  complete  (or  sepa-1 

lately)  -------  j 

4 

f * 

1838 

623 

90 

2 

0 

0 

1 . Genesis  - ------ 

- 

1840 

159 

90 

0 

10 

0 

2.  Exodus  and  Leviticus  - - - - 

_ 

1840 

229 

90 

0 

13 

0 

0.  Numbers  - ------ 

• 

1 

1840 

137 

90 

0 

9 

0 

4.  Deuteronomy  ------ 

- 

1 

1840 

115 

90 

0 

7 

6 

5.  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  - 

- 

1 

1840 

165 

90 

0 

10 

0 

_ 

1 

1840 

178 

90 

0 

11 

0 

7.  Kings  - --  --  --  - 

- 

1 

1840 

186 

90 

0 

11 

0 

8.  Chronicles  ------- 

- 

1 

1840 

190 

90 

0 

11 

0 

9.  Ezra,  Nehemiali,  and  Job  - 

- 

1 

1840 

159 

88 

0 

9 

0 

10.  Psalms  ------- 

. 

I 

1840 

217 

82 

0 

13 

0 

11.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  andl 
Esther  - - 

1 

> » 

1840 

127 

88 

0 

8 

6 

12.  Isaiah  - --  --  --  - 

- 

1 

1840 

152 

90 

0 

10 

0 

13.  Jeremiah  and  lamentations  - 

. 

1 

1839 

188 

90 

0 

11 

0 

14.  Kick  i el  ------- 

_ 

1 

1839 

160 

90 

0 

10 

0 

IS.  Daniel  to  the  end  ----- 

. 

1 

1840 

173 

90 

0 

11 

0 

. 

1839 

79 

90 

0 

5 

6 

St.  Mark 

- 

1837 

50 

90 

0 

4 

0 

St.  Luke  - --  --  --  - 

- 

1 

1838 

84 

90 

0 

5 

6 

St.  John  - --  --  --  - 

. 

18,38 

62 

90 

0 

4 

6 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  ----- 

-i 

1 

1843 

80 

90 

0 

5 

6 

Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  ColossiansJ 
(editions  in  large  type)  ----- 

1 

l » 

1845 

53 

90 

0 

4 

0 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  ----- 

- 

II 

1842 

42 

90 

0 

4 

0 

Church  of  England  Catechism  - - - 

1 

ob.  8vo. 

n.  d. 

16 

40 

0 

1 

0 

Church  of  Scotland  Shorter  Catechism  - 

. 

1 

4to. 

1839 

32 

55 

0 

2 

6 

Selections  from  Eminent  Authors  - - - 

- 

1 

ob.  8vo. 

1839 

23 

38 

0 

1 

6 

Selections  of  Sacred  Poetry,  with  Tunes 

- 

1 

n.  d. 

22 

40 

0 

2 

0 

Map  of  England  and  Wales  - - - - 

- 

sheet. 

folio. 

n.  d. 

. 

285 

0 

2 

0 

Specimens  of  type  : — Ruth  and  James  - 
First  and  Second  Book  of  Lessons  - 

- 

4to. 

1837 

19 

80 

0 

2 

6 

- 

- 

n.  d. 

30 

42 

0 

1 

6 

A Selection  of  ASsop’s  Fables,  with  Woodcuts 

- 

1 

ob.  8vo. 

1838 

28 

40 

0 

2 

0 

Psalms  and  Paraphrases  (Scotch  version) 

- 

2 

4 to. 

1838 

342 

63 

0 

16 

0 

la-Mons  on  Religion  and  Prayer  - 

- 

ob.  8vo. 

1843 

26 

44 

0 

1 

6 

Psalm*  ami  Hymns  (version  of  Tate  and  Brady) 
Morning  and  Evening  Services  (Liturgy) 
Epitomized  History  orthe  Bible (SecondEdit ion) 
Musical  Catechism,  with  Tunes  - 

- 

folio. 

1841 

207 

104 

0 

12 

0 

4to. 

1839 
n.  d. 

34 

37 

68 

44 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

- 

1838 

38 

40 

0 

3 

6 

English  Grammar  ------ 

Todd’*  Lectures  ------ 

- 

ob.  4to. 

18.38 

72 

67 

0 

5 

0 

- 

.3 

ob.  8vo. 

1841 

185 

53 

0 

7 

6 

description  of  London,  by  Chambers 

- 

1841 

75 

48 

0 

3 

0 

Meditation*  on  the  Serrainent,  and  Prayers  - 

- 

1 

4 to. 

1843 

42 

90 

0 

4 

0 

Scottish  Song*  - ------ 

- 

l ob.  8vo. 

1844 

25 

70 

0 

3 

0 

Introduction  to  Astronomy  - - - - 

- 

1 

, , 

1841 

32 

52 

0 

3 

6 

Alphabet,  on  Card  ------ 

- 

- 

n.  d 

1 

33 

0 

0 

2 

Outlines  of  Natural  History  (Quadrupeds)  - 

“ 

1 

” 

1842 

15 

38 

0 

1 

0 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Alston,  on  the  20th  of  August  1846,  the  Glasgow  press 
has  almost  ceased  to  work.  A few  of  the  volumes  have  been  reprinted.  It  is  at 
present  engager!  in  reprinting  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Since  1837  it  has  been  almost  the  only  press  that  has  supplied  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  with  embossed  books  in  Roman  type.  These  books  are  typographically  well 
executed,  and  the  Jury  think  that  Mr.  Alston  and  the  Glasgow  press  are  deserving 
of  great  praise.  The  objections,  however,  to  the  small  Roman  capitals,  in  which 
most  of  the  books  are  printed,  are  such  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  this  press 
»il'  follow  the  example  of  that  at  Philadelphia,  and  adopt  Howe’s  typography. 
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It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Glasgow  press  was  the  only  one  in  Great 
Britain  that  printed  anything  of  consequence  in  the  common  letter.  But  we 
cannot  omit  to  mention  a valuable  work  that  has  come  under  our  notice ; it  is  a 
“ Magazine for  the  Blind.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &Co.,  Stationers’  Court; 
Price  6s. ; in  twelve  monthly  parts.  1839-10.”  After  two  volumes  were  printed, 
the  first  Magazine  for  the  Blind  in  this  country  was  discontinued.  It  is  in  quarto 
form,  and  has  23  lines  ou  a full  page.  The  type  is  the  ordinary  mixture  of 
the  upper  and  lower  case  of  Roman  letter,  and  the  work  is  beautifully  printed. 
The  first  volume  contains  78  pages,  and  the  second  73.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  valuable  a contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  blind  should  not  have  found 
better  support.  It  consists  of  miscellaneous  information,  with  fragments  of  authors, 
poetry,  anecdotes,  woodcuts,  &c. 

In  1806  on  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  established  at  Stockholm,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  tliat  we  learn  tliat  Mr.  Watts,  of  Grown  Court,  London,  has,  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  printed  in  relief,  with  the  ordinary  Roman 
type,  in  capitals  and  lower-case,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  in  Swedish,  for 
this  Institution.  The  volume  was  printed  in  1818,  and  is  a beautiful  specimen  of 
embossed  typography.  It  is  in  quarto,  consisting  of  1 32  pages,  27  lines  on  a page 
of  70  square  inches.  Price,  as  sold  by  the  Bible  Society,  at  cost,  6». ; 500  copies 
were  printed. 

In  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Roman  lower-case  alphabet  is  used.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  supported  and  partially  controlled  by 
Government,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  in  all  of  them  nearly  the  same 
system  of  typography  prevails. 

In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  case  is  different.  There  are  now  five  entirely 
different  systems  of  typography  in  use  here,  and  vigorously  pressed  upon  the 
benevolent  public.  The  unfortunate  blind  are  thus  deprived  of  the  advantages 
they  might  have  if  harmony  of  action  and  uniformity  of  typography  were  adopted. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  is  causiug  great  injustice  to  them,  and  the  J ury  cannot  but 
urge  upon  the  parties  concerned  the  speedy  adoption  of  some  one  system  through- 
out the  country.  Our  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Howe's  American  typo- 
graphy. Perfection  is  not  claimed  for  this  system,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
are  fewer  objections  to  it  than  to  any  of  the  others,  and  it  may  be  the  more  easily 
improved  ; but  any  one  of  the  five  principal  systems  now  used  in  England  is  far 
better  than  so  many.  The  present  state  of  printing  in  the  Roman  character  in 
Great  Britain  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  tliat  every  press  has  been  stopped,  while 
the  books  in  arbitrary  characters  seem  to  be  increasing  and  gaining  public  favour. 
The  principal  of  these  is  one  known  as  Lucas’s.  It  was  devised  by  T.  M.  Lucas, 
of  Bristol,  about  the  year  1 835.  It  consists  of  arbitrary  characters,  and  is  said  to 
be  founded  on  Byron's  system  of  stenography.  It  is  simple,  speedily  learned,  and 
easily  read  by  the  touch,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  all  the  arbitrary 
systems  the  best.  The  printing  in  this  system  liegan  at  Bristol,  and  the  following 
are  the  works  published  there  : — 

I.  The  Gosjiel  according  to  St,  Jolm,  edited  by  T.  M.  Lucas,  inventor  of 
the  system  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  by  embossed  stenographic  character ; 
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July,  1837  ; Bristol  ; in  4to,  66  pages,  and  27  lines  to  a page.  Two  pages  are 
pasted  together, 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (according  to  the  authorized  version),  in 
T.  M.  Lucas’s  embossed  stenographic  character  ; 1838.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bristol  Society  for  Embossing  and  Circulating  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  Blind  ; Bristol ; in  4 to.  118  pages, 
27  lines  on  a page. 

This  second  publication  of  Mr.  Lucas  was  announced  as  containing  some  improve- 
ments,— as  widening  the  spaces,  and  lessening  the  abbreviations. 

3.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion), in  T.  M.  Lucas’s  embossed  stenographic  character,  1839  ; published  &c. ; 
Bristol;  4to,  116  pages.  In  this  third  publication  is  announced  the  firm 
conviction  that  this  system  will  prevail  over  any  other  plan,  on  account  of  its 
tangibility. 

4.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  &c. ; Bristol,  1840  ; 4to,  71  pages. 

Tlie  above,  with  the  exception  of  a few  small  elementary  works,  are,  we 
believe,  all  that  appeared  at  Bristol.  In  the  year  1839,  a Society  was  formed, 
called  “ The  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Bead.”  They  adopted 
Lucas's  system,  and  have  been  gradually  improving  it  The  following  year  the 
types  and  printing  apparatus  was  transferred  from  Bristol  to  London  ; and  in  1841 
the  Society  issued  ' The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.’  Since  then  tlieir  press  has  not 
been  idle,  as  the  following  list  will  show.  The  printing  is  now  done  by  the  blind 
at  the  Institution  in  the  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park. 


TITLES.  . 


Tm  Bible  ad  ia*  a»  pbinted  - - - 

The  New  Testament  complete  - 
(May  be  had  separately) 

Gfoais,  Part  I.  -----  - 

Genesis,  Part  II.,  and  Exodus,  Part  I. 
Exodus,  Part  II.  - 

Numbers  I.  ------ 

Numbers  II.,  and  Deuteronomy  I.  - - 

Deuteronomy  II.,  and  Joshua  I.* 

Psalms,  Part  I.  ------ 

Psalms,  Part  II.  ------ 

Pro-verb*,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon 
Isaiah,  Part  I.  ------ 

Isaiah,  Part  II.,  and  Hosea  - 
Jeremiah,  Part  I.  - - * 

Jeremiah,  Part  II.  “ 

Joel  to  Malar  hi  - 

Matthew,  New  Edition  - 

Mark  - - - 

Luke,  New  Edition  - 

John,  New  Edition  - 

Acts.  New  Edition  - - - - - 

Romans  - - - " . ” 

Corinthian*  to  Ephesians,  inclusive  - 
Philippian*  to  Hebrews,  inclusive 
James  to  Revelation,  inclusive  - 


Number 

of 

VoU. 

Sir*. 

Pate 

of 

Publication 

Nuniiarr 

of 

Number 

of 

Square 
Incbea 
in  a 

r**». 

Price 

to 

Subscriber* 

Price 
to  Non- 
Subacribera 

£. 

*. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

14 

4 to. 

1842-50 

- 

70 

4 

7 

0 

5 

14 

4 

9 

» * 

1839-51 

* 

70 

1 

10 

f. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1843 

113 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1843 

112 

70 

0 

4 

o 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1843 

110 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1849 

139 

70 

0 

4 

fi 

0 

5 

6 

1 

1849 

117 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1850 

123 

70 

0 

5 

o 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1842 

95 

70 

0 

3 

f. 

0 

4 

8 

1 

. 

. 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1849 

Ill 

70 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

6 

1 

1844 

98 

70 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 

1 

1844 

98 

70 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 

1 

1847 

104 

70 

0 

4 

o 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1848 

109 

70 

0 

4 

o 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1846 

119 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1848 

108 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

_ 

71 

70 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1851 

119 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1846 

86 

70 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1845 

120 

70 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1841 

41 

70 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

l 

1844 

100 

70 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 

1 

1844 

95 

70 

0 

3 

f 

0 

4 

8 

1 

l » 

1844 

101 

70 

!° 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 
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TITLES. 

Sum  tier 
of 

Yol». 

Site. 

| 

Data 
of  ; 

Publication' 

Number) 

of 

Pages. 

Number 

of 

Square 
Inch** 
in  a 
1'iqte. 

Price  1 Price 
u>  to  Men* 

Sul  ecriben  Snlm-ribeti 
1 

i 

£. 

«. 

if. 

£. 

*. 

d. 

Liturgy,  Select  Portions  - 

1 

4lo. 

1849 

111  I 

VO 

0 

4 

fi 

0 

5 

6 

Prayer-book  Psalms,  Part  I.  - 

1 

1849 

104 

70  [ 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Prayer-book  Psalms,  Part  11. 

1 

, 

1849 

95 

70  | 

0 

4 

0 

O 

5 

4 

Prayers  and  litmus  ----- 

1 

. _ 

1842 

109 

70  | 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Hymn-book,  embossed  by  the  Blind  Pupils 

1 , 

8vo. 

1845 

72 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Scripture  Iashku  ------ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

70  | 

0 

0 

6; 

0 

0 

First- Cl  as*  Book  ------ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

, * 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

Second-Class  Book  ----- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

8 

Tin-foil  Alphabet  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 ” 

, 0 

0 

«! 

0 

0 

8 

Card  Alphabet . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! 

1 0 

0 

2, 

0 

0 

Ciphering  Board  and  Type  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

17 

6' 

1 

o 

0 

liaised  Maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,! 

America,  North  and  South,  each  - - f 

Au  Apparatus  for  Euiboacrag  in  Lucas1*  i 

17 

Svstern,  adapted  bv  Mr.  ood,  the  Master  j 

1 

The  Figures  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid’s  j 

Elements  of  Geometry,  on  Five  Boards,  i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! o 

10 

6 

0 

12 

0 

by  Mr.  Worn!,  each  - - - - - ) 

A Chew- Boa ivl,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  \ 

Blind,  by  Mr.  Wood  -----  j1 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  and  aj 

New  Edition  of  the  Psalms  (Bible  ver-> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

sion)  is  in  course  u!  preparation  - - } 

In  May  1838,  the  “ London  and  Blackheath  Association  for  embossing  the 
Scriptures  in  various  languages,  and  for  teaching  the  Blind  to  read  on  the  Pho- 
netic System,"  was  established.  Its  object  is  to  stereotype  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
James  Hartley  Frere’s  phonetic  characters.  About  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Frere  de- 
vised a cheap  plan  for  embossing  or  stereotyping.  It  consists  simply  of  small  wires, 
drawn  with  angles  laid  down  upon  tin  plates.  The  wires  are  bent,  and  cut 
by  means  of  ingenious  spindles  to  form  the  characters,  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  Gurney’s  system  of  short  hand.  The  wires  are  attached  to  the  plate  by 
heating  it  sufficiently  to  melt  the  coating  of  tin,  into  which  the  wire  sinks  and  is 
fast  when  cold.  The  common  printing  press  is  used  in  embossing.  Mr.  Frere’s 
books  arc  read  from  left  to  right,  and  back,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  boustrophedon  writing.  Mr.  Frere’s  books  are  well  embossed,  and  from  his 
plates  the  books  can  lx*  priated  as  they  are  wanted.  The  objections  to  phonetic 
alphabets  are  obvious.  Mr.  Frere,  however,  does  not  claim  to  supersede  the 
common  spelling,  or  the  common  printing,  or  common  embossing,  but  to  form  an 
easy  introduction  to  them.  The  following  is  a complete  list  of  Mr.  Frere's  books 


TITLES. 

Number 

of 

Volt. 

Site.  ; 

Date 

of 

Publication 

Number 

N umber 
of 

Square 
Incbea 
in  a 

Price. 

| 

The  Nkw  Test  am  ent  Complete  - 

8 

ob.  4to. 

1839-51 

723 

no 

£.  t.  d. 
2 10  0 

The  Old  Test  a next  as  far  us  Printed  - 

7 

_ 

811 

no 

2 0 0 

(Each  Volume  sold  separately.) 

Matthew  ---------- 

1 

83 

no 

[060 

Mark  - --  --  --  --  -1 

1 

- 

72 

no 

0 ft  ft 

Luke 

1 

S«  . 

no 

ft  7 0 

bt,  John  ---------- 

1 

” 

96  | 

no 

0 5 6 
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TITLES. 

Numhcr 

of 

Vol*. 

Site. 

Date 

of 

Publication 

Number 

of 

Numlier 

of 

Squire 
inches 
in  a 
Page. 

Price. 

Act*  ----------- 

1 

ob.  4 to. 

110 

no 

£.  s.  d. 
0 7 0 

Romans  to  Corinthians  ------- 

1 

- 

89 

no 

0 6 0 

Galatians  to  Philemon  ------- 

1 

. 

74 

no 

0 5 6 

Hebrews  to  Revelation  ------- 

1 

. 

111 

no 

0 7 0 

Genesis  - --  --  --  --  - 

l 

- 

132 

no 

0 8 0 

Exodus  - --  --  --  --  - 

1 

1843 

m 

no 

0 7 0 

Jo*hua  - --  --  --  --  - 

1 

1852 

65 

no 

0 3 6 

J udjjes  - --  --  --  --  - 

1 

1852 

65 

no 

0 3 6 

Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  ------ 

l 

- 

76 

no 

0 5 0 

Isaiah  - -------- 

1 

1843 

128 

no 

0 7 6 

Daniel,  Esther,  and  Ruth  ------ 

1 

_ 

69 

no 

0 5 6 

Psalms  (Prayer  Book  Version)  ----- 

2 

» * 

- 

164 

no 

0 12  0 

Grammar  - - - --  --  --  - 

1 

_ 

13 

no 

0 l 0 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  ----- 

l 

. 

33 

70 

0 2 0 

Hymns  from  Cowper  and  Newton  - - - - 

1 

- 

40 

70 

0 2 0 

Five  addresses  to  those  who  wish  to  go  to  Heaven  - 

1 

» » 

21 

no 

0 l 6 

More  recently  still  another  system  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  W.  Moon,  master  of 
the  Brighton  Blind  Asylum.  The  characters  are  arbitrary,  though  Mr.  Moon 
defines  them  as  the  “ Common  Alphabet  Simplified."  He  claims  also  a new  mode 
of  stereotyping,  by  which  the  characters  are  rendered  sharp  and  prominent  The 
lines  are  read  forwards  and  back,  like  Frere’s  plan  ; and  it  is  even  more  bulky  and 
expensive  than  his.  The  new  mode  of  stereotyping  is  believed  to  bo  quite  the 
same  as  Frere’s — by  means  of  wires  laid  on  tin  plates.  We  subjoin  a list  of 
Mr.  Moon's  publications  : — 

The  different  sizes  of  the  print  are  distinguished  thus  : — - 

1.  Lines  very  wide  apart,  for  beginners. 

2.  , , wide. 

3.  , , nearer. 

4.  ,,  flatter,  as  well  as  nearer. 


Number 

«** 

NumWr 

Date 

N unalwr 

of 

of 

Print 

TITLES. 

or 

VoU. 

Six*. 

of 

Publican  in 

of 

Page*. 

Inche* 

Price. 

P«ge. 

£.  f.  d 

The  New  Testament  complete  - - - 

9 

ob.  4to. 

1848-51 

- 

no 

- 

(Volume*  sold  separately.) 

2 

Psalms  - - --  --  --  - 

1 

1851 

- 

no 

1 1 

3 

St.  Matthew**  Gospel  ------ 

1 

1849 

- 

no 

0 12 

3 

St.  Mark  s Gospel  ------ 

1 

1849 

. 

no 

0 7 

2 

St.  Luke’s  Gospel  ------ 

1 

- 

- 

no 

0 13 

2 

St.  John’s  Gospel  - - - 

1 

1848 

- 

no 

0 8 

3 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ----- 

1 

1849 

- 

no 

0 13 

2 

Romans  awi  Corinthians  ----- 

1 

1850 

- 

no 

0 12 

4 

Galatians  to  Philemon  ----- 

1 

1849 

- 

no 

0 7 

2 

i Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— James,  Peter,  Johu.l 
| and  Jude 

1 

» » 

1850 

- 

no 

0 10 

3 

Revelation  - - --  --  -- 

1 

1851 

- 

no 

0 7 

2 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Epistles  of  St.  John 

1 

ob.Svo. 

1851 

_ 

50 

4 0 

i 

jSt.  John’s  Gospel,  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV., 1 
1 each  - - 1 

2 

it 

1850 

20+18 

50 

(0  1 
l each. 

! 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Chapter  XII. 

Isaiah  LI  II.  and  Psalms  XXIII.  and  CXXV. 

1 

1851 

15 

50 

0 1 

1 

1 

1851 

- 

50 

0 1 

(First  Lesson  Book,  containing  Freeman’s  Card, l 

] 

1850 

19 

50 

( and  Scripture  Texts  - - - - - J 
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Number 

at 

of 

TITLES. 

of 

Siw. 

of 

of 

Price 

Print, 

VoU. 

Publication 

P*«M* 

in  a 
Fa**. 

£.  i. 

d. 

1 

Morning  and  Evening  Devotion* 
The  Last  Days  of  Polycarp  - 

1 

ob.  8vo. 

1847-50 

- 

■j* 

0 6 

0 

4 

1 

1847 

■ M 

50 

0 1 

0 

4 

The  I ASt  Da  vs  of  C runnier  - 

I 

1847 

_ 

50 

0 1 

6 

1 

The  Cataract  of  Niagara  - 

1849 

13 

50 

0 1 

2 

4 

A Remarkable  Tiger  Hunt  - 

l 

1847 

- 

50 

0 1 

6 

4 

The  Seaman's  I^enp  for  Life  - 

1 

1847 

- 

50 

0 1 

0 

4 

The  Sagacity  of  a Lioness  - 

I 

1847 

7 

50 

0 1 

0 

4 

Anecdotes  of  Two  Dogs  - 

The  Lord’*  Prayer  in  English  - 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Irish,  French,  | 

1 

- 

8 

50 

0 1 

0 

1 

( 

sheet 

- 

- 

" 

0 0 

4 

i 

Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and  Chinese) 

sheets. 

1849 

- 

- 

0 0 

6 

1 

Languages,  each  ------  J 

Animals,  various,  each  ----- 

sheet 

1851 

. 

. 

0 0 

6 

- 

Mathematical  Diagram*  from  Euclid  - 

1 

- 

1851 

- 

- 

1 1 

0 

• 

Patterns  for  Knitting  ----- 

1 

- 

1851 

- 

- 

0 3 

0 

- 

Hymns  arranged  for  four  voice*  - - 

1 

- 

1851 

- 

- 

0 10 

G 

Hymn  Tune*,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte 
Maps— Africa,  North  America,  South  Arne-  j 
nca,  Ireland,  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  and  > 

1 

“ 

1851 

“ 

“ 

0 10 

6 

•sheets. 

. 

1849 

. 

. 

0 1 

0 

i 

British  Isles,  each  - - - - - J 

Hymn  for  the  Blind  ------ 

1 

ob.  8vo, 

1851 

6 

50 

0 1 

0 

“ 

English  Dictionary  (begun  1850) 

1 

ob.  4 to. 

1850 

■ 

“ 

■* 

If  now  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  all  the  six  systems  used  in  the  English 
language,  be  taken  as  a standard  of  comparison,  the  following  Table  will  show  the 
results: — 


SYSTEMS. 

Nurniwr 

of 

Volt. 

Site. 

Number 

of 

Pa*«a. 

Number 

of 

tinea 
in  a 
Pa*e. 

Number 

of 

Square 
Inche* 
in  a 
Page. 

Price. 

The  New  Testament: — 
Howe’s  - - - 

2 

4t0. 

430 

117 

£.  t.  <L 
0 16  0 

Alston’s  - 

4 

623 

42 

90 

2 0 0 

Gall’s  - - - 

8 

- 

28 

70 

2 0 0 

Lucas'*  - - - 

9 

841 

27 

70 

2 0 0 

Frere's  - 

8 

ob.  4to. 

723 

- 

110 

2 10  0 

Moon’s  - 

9 

ii 

■ 

25 

4 10  0 

By  a comparison  of  all  these  lists  it  will  be  found  that  Howe's  books  are  not 
only  much  leas  in  bulk  than  any  of  the  others,  but  are  also  much  cheaper. 

Apparatus  and  Books  for  the  Blind. 

England. — Mr.  E.  A.  Hughes,  of  Mount  Row,  Westminster  Road,  exhibited  a 
machine  for  enabling  persons  born  blind  to  write,  in  raised  characters,  without 
using  types ; a machine  to  write  with  a pen  or  pencil  in  skeleton  Roman  capitals  ; 
a machine  to  cast  accounts  and  make  general  arithmetical  calculations  by  tangible 
characters  ; a machine  to  copy  and  compose  music  on  paper,  &c.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, of  Lombard-street,  exhibited  an  improved  noctograph,  useful  to  persons 
who  have  become  blind,  after  having  learnt  to  write. 

The  Societv  for  Teaching  the  Bund  to  Read,  Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park, 
exhibited  embossed  books  for  the  blind  ; ciphering-boards  for  the  blind  ; maps  for 
the  blind  ; geometrical  boards  for  the  blind  ; apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Wood, 
for  enabling  the  blind  to  emboss  Lucas's  characters,  and  thus  to  communicate  with 
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each  other  ; a specimen  of  music  by  Mr.  Wood,  for  the  blind,  in  raised  characters  ; 
aud  chess-boards  for  the  blind.  The  system  adopted  is  Lucas’s,  which  has  already 
been  fully  described,  and  has  the  objection  of  being  in  arbitrary  characters : this 
also  applies  to  the  machine.  This  is  a well-established  institution,  and  great  pains 
were  taken  during  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition,  by  tho  master,  Mr.  Wood,  to  demon- 
strate the  successful  operation  of  the  various  plans  he  has  adopted  to  educate 
blind  persons. 

Mr.  Jamks  Gall,  Myrtle  Bank,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  Gall’s  triangular  alphabet 
for  the  blind,  which,  by  its  similarity  to  the  Homan  alphabet,  is  said  to  be  easily 
read  by  eye  and  touch  without  previous  instruction.  A volume,  containing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  printed  with  this  alphabet,  and  Gall’s  apparatus  for 
writing  by  and  to  the  blind.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a stuffed  frame,  on  which 
paper  is  placed  ; of  a cover  with  bars  to  guide  the  lines,  which  are  written  from  the 
bottom  upwards ; and  of  small  stamps,  with  the  letters  formed  of  common  pins, 
which  are  pricked  through  the  paper  and  read  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  Edinburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  Abbey  Hill,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  Dr. 
Foulis'  tangible  ink  for  the  blind.  This  ink  contains  a largo  quantity  of  solid  matter, 
which  is  deposited  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  present  a raised  surface  to  the  finger. 
Dr.  Foulis’  manuscript  music  notation  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Gall’s  typhlograph  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Gall’s  system  of  arithmetic  for  the  blind,  accomplished  by  common 
pins  stuck  into  a pin-cushion,  and  Mr.  Gall’s  types  for  correspondence,  by  which 
blind  persons  can  correspond  with  one  another,  or  jot  down  memoranda  for  private 
use.  Dr.  Foulis’  tangible  ink  appears  to  present  some  advantages,  and  will  pro- 
bably become  a useful  adjunct  to  the  numerous  means  devised  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,  and  for  enabling  them  to  read  and  write.  The  letters  on  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  sufficiently  raised  to  be  quite  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Apparatus,  &c.  for  the  Blind — United  States. 

Mr.  C.  Starr,  of  New  York,  exhibited  books  for  the  blind.  Two  Bibles,  emlwssed 
with  Dr.  Howe’s  characters.  Two  leaves  are  pasted  together,  and  a stout  strip  of 
paper  stuck  between  and  around  these  leaves,  so  as  to  form  a rim  to  prevent  the 
characters  from  being  flattened  on  shutting  and.opening  the  book.  This  plan  has 
also  the  same  advantage  as  if  each  leaf  were  printed  on  both  sides.  The  types  are 
rather  small,  but  the  whole  work  is  one  of  merit. 

Dr.  S G.  Howe,  Boston,  exhibited  books  for  the  blind ; his  system  has  been 
fully  described,  and  to  it  the  Jury  give  the  preference  above  all  others. 

Mr.  Dodge,  Superintendent  of  the  American  Department,  exhibited  Xenophon 
and  Virgil ; characters  on  Dr.  Fry’s  plan,  known  as  the  Glasgow  type,  all  in 
Roman  capitals.  This  is  the  system  adopted  at  the  Manchester  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  has  been  in  use  for  alrout  15  years. 

The  Institutf,  for  the  Blind,  Stanton,  Virginia,  exhibited  specimens  of  books 
and  types  for  the  blind.  The  characters  are  capitals  and  lower-case  ; the  printing 
is  sharp  and  good. 

Apparatus,  &c.  for  the  Blind — France. 

M.  Marcellin  Legrand,  Paris,  exhibited  type-plates  to  print  in  relief  for  the 
blind.  The  characters  are  rather  too  small,  and  possess  the  disadvantage  of  having 
both  capitals  and  small  lettera 

o V 
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Apparatus,  &c.  fok  tiik  Blind— Austria. 

G.  B.  March  ESI,  of  Lodi,  exhibited  a writing-machine  for  the  blind,  producing 
the  characters  in  black  or  in  relief.  The  letters  are  formed  with  pin  points,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  tangible ; but  having  capitals  and  small  letters,  this  plan 
offers  the  disadvantage  that  two  alphabets  have  to  be  learnt. 

Apparatus,  &c.  for  the  Bund— Bavaria. 

MM.  FEmt  and  Eisenrixo,  Augsburg,  exhibited  metal  plates,  with  letters  and 
characters  in  relief.  The  letters  are  too  broad,  and  are  not  well  adapted  for  the 
blind. 

The  Jury  beg  to  suggest  that  a uniform  system  should  be  adopted,  and  that,  in 
future,  all  books  printed  for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in  the  same  character. 
Dr.  Howe's  plan  appears  simple,  easy,  and  fit  for  general  adoption. 

II.  BOOKBINDING. 

Splendour  in  the  binding  of  books  is  a taste  which  dates  back  from  remote 
time*  The  rarity  of  manuscripts,  and  the  ornaments  of  every  kind  with  which 
they  were  enriched,  rendered  them  so  precious  that  they  were  exhibited  upon  desks 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  sight  and  the  pride  of  their  possessors.  Seneca 
said  of  them : “Plerisque  libri  non  studiorum  in&trumenta  mint,  ad  cedum  orna- 
menta."  But  if  these  rich  bindings,  some  beautiful  models  of  which  still  exist  in 
public  libraries,  were  suitable  before  or  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when 
books  were  almost  as  scarce  as  manuscripts,  they  are  an  anachronism,  when  we  are 
compelled  to  heap  them  so  closely  in  our  libraries.  These  magnificent  covers, 
executed  for  the  greater  part  by  jewellers,  who  enriched  them  with  reliefs  in  gold, 
silver,  steel,  and  ivory,  with  precious  stones,  with  enamels,  and  with  decorations  of 
every  kind,  could  only  be  suitable  for  the  missals,  and  the  antiphoners  placed  in 
churches.  On  seeing  at  the  Exhibition,  inclosed  in  the  beautiful  articles  of  furni- 
ture from  Austria,  the  superb  bindings  in  ivory  carved  with  so  much  art,  or  in  gold 
and  silver  inlaid  with  gems,  ami  enamels  still  more  precious,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  these  were  shrines  enclosing  sacred  relics,  or  even  the  casket  of  Darius,  in 
which  Alexander  deposited  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Between  simple  bindings  and  those  in  which  costliness  is  carried  to  extreme,  a 
medium  may  be  found  which  lovers  of  books  delight  in,  combining  elegance  with 
solidity  nnd  simplicity,  qualities  preferable  to  richness  of  gilding.  At  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  artists  of  great  taste  executed  admirable  bindings  for  kings, 
princes,  and  u few  rich  and  learned  amateurs  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the 
recollection  of  bibliopoles,  who  maintained  in  their  houses  binders  whose  taste  they 
directed.*  Some  chose  the  Byzantine  style  ; but  the  greater  portion  adopted  the 
style  called  the  Renaissance.  After  them,  the  binders  confined  themselves  to  imita- 
tion, applying  this  style  of  ornament  indiscriminately  to  every  species  of  book. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  submit  bookbinding  to  general  principles,  and 
to  adapt  the  binding  either  to  the  period  in  which  the  books  were  written,  or 

• This  is  probably  the  cause  which  has  kept  us  in  ignorance  of  the  names  of  these  artists. 
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according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ; and  a variety  of  ornaments  have  been 
devised  in  consequence.  The  idea,  though  a happy  one,  is  not  new,  but  has  not 
generally  been  adopted.  We  have  seen  the  cap  of  liberty,  the  owl,  and  the  wand 
of  ASsculapius  applied  to  bindings  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  works.  The 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  ornamental  emblems  have  been  resorted  to,  as  well 
as  the  Gothic  borrowed  from  monuments.  Others  have  thought  it  desirable  that 
bookbinders,  departing  from  the  beaten  tract,  should  endeavour  to  give  a more 
peculiar  character  to  their  bindings,  a character  which  should  mark  our  era  ; and 
that  thus  the  choice  of  colours — more  or  less  sombre  or  more  or  less  bright  —might 
always  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  books. 
They  contend  that  this  system  would  at  once  afford,  in  a large  library,  the  advantage 
of  facilitating  the  search  for  books  by  immediately  striking  the  eye  ; that  it  is  also 
to  be  desired  that  certain  styles  of  ornament  should  indicate  whether  such  a work,’ 
on  Egypt  for  example,  belonged  to  the  Pharaonic,  the  Arabic,  the  French,  or  the 
Turkish  era ; and  that  it  should  be  the  same  with  ancient  Greece,  Byzantine 
Greece,  or  modem  Greece,  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  or  the  Rome  of  the  Popes. 

All  these  suggestions  may  be  useful  if  they  are  placed  under  the  control  of  taste 
and  judgment 

Modem  bookbinding  is  carried  on  in  England  on  a scale  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  binders  of  former  times  could  scarcely  have  foreseen.  The  production  of  books 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  former  period,  and  has  caused  the  application  of  so 
much  machinery  to  bookbinding,  that  it  may  fairly  lie  sail!  to  have  become  a manu- 
facturing business.  Books,  handsomely  bound,  gilt,  lettered,  embossed,  and  other- 
wise ornamented,  no  longer  depend  upon  individual  skill ; but  are  produced,  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Mr.  Bum,  of  Hatton  Garden, 
first  introduced  rolling-machines  to  supersede  hammering  ; the  iron  printing-presses 
of  Hopkinson  and  others  were  altered  to  form  arming-presses,  by  which  block- 
gilding, blind  tooling,  and  embossing  can.  be  effected  with  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Leather  covers,  embossed  in  elaborate  and  beautiful  patterns  by  means  of  powerful 
fly-presses,  were  introduced  by  M.  Thousvenin,  in  Paris,  about  25  years  ago ; 
and  almost  simultaneously  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Remnant  and  Co.,  and  by 
Mr.  De  La  Rue,  who  were  quickly  followed  by  others.  Embossed  calico  was  also 
introduced  about  the  same  period  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue ; hydraulic  presses,  instead 
of  the  old  wooden  screw  presses ; Wilson’s  cutting-machines,  which  supersede  the 
old  plough  ; the  cutting-tables  with  shears,  invented  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
and  now  applied  to  squaring  and  cutting  millboards  for  book  covers : all  these 
means  and  contrivances,  indispensable  to  large  establishments,  prove  that  machinery 
is  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to  enable  a binder  on  a large  scale  to  carry  on 
that  business  successfully. 

Mr.  Stark,  of  New  York,  had,  in  the  United  States  department,  two  machines, 
one  for  backing,  and  one  for  finishing  backs ; but  the  Jury  were  not  furtunate 
enough  to  see  them  at  work,  although  they  made  many  applications  for  the 
purpose. 

Binding  in  cloth-boards  is  carried  on  with  such  rapidity  by  houses  like  the 
Remnants,  the  Leightons,  the  Westleys,  and  others,  that  1,000  volumes,  can  bo 
put  in  cloth,  gilt,  in  six  hours,  provided  the  covers  be  previously  got  ready,  and 
this  can  be  done  in  less  than  two  days ' Notwithstanding  all  these  numerous 
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improvements,  the  Jury  could  have  wished  for  some  advantageous  and  real  pro- 
gress in  ordinary  leather  bindings,  where  large  quantities  are  not  bound  at  one 
time.  Those  in  the  Exhibition  were  generally  well  executed  ; but  the  price  is  still 
high  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  books,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  much  reduced 
by  modem  improvements  in  printing  and  paper-making. 

France  applies  binding  in  boards  chiefly  to  ephemeral  books,  which  must  attract 
the  eye  by  their  splendour,  and  which  are  intended  either  to  ornament  the  drawing- 
room tables  or  to  be  given  as  prizes,  and  especially  lo  books  which  are  exported  to 
South  America.  The  bindings  in  boards  exhibited  by  M.  Mame,  of  Tours,  display 
elegance  combined  with  a relative  degree  of  solidity. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  appearance  should  be  so  often  preferred  to  reality,  and 
that  instead  of  the  solidity  which  our  fathers  sought  before  everything,  the  incon- 
stancy of  our  age  should,  by  a contrary  excess,  prefer  changeableness  and  variety. 
But,  after  all,  books  cannot  be  surrounded  by  too  many  attractions  in  order  to 
inspire  all  classes  with  a taste  for  reading. 

For  bindings  in  boards  a system  has  been  for  some  time  adopted,  of  employing 
ornaments  allied  by  their  stylo  of  design  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  book 
covered  by  them. 

Amongst  the  beautiful  bindings  exhibited  by  the  different  bookbinders,  the  Jury 
have  particularly  remarked  the  works  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Bookbinding— England. 

Remnants  and  Co. — The  design  shows  excellence  and  good  taste  ; their  work- 
manship is  perfect;  and  in  the  application  of  carved  wood  to  binding,  by  the 
patent  mode  of  burning  in  the  pattern,  a great  degreo  of  beauty  and  cheapness, 
compared  with  carving,  is  attained. 

J.  S.  Evans,  Berwick  Street — An  imperial  4to  album,  Imund  in  vellum,  illu- 
minated by  Joseph  Stuart  Evans,  with  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  intertwined 
and  inclosed  within  a bonier  of  gold  and  colours.  The  interior  of  the  book  embel- 
lished with  illuminated  pages  of  various  designs,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  covers  the 
arms  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  ulso 
illuminated  by  the  same  method.  The  clean  and  superior  finish  of  this  album 
deserves  great  praise.  An  album  in  the  Etniscan  style,  black  kid  iulaid  upon  a 
brown  ground,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  omameuted  to  correspond.  The  Art  Union 
Illustrations  of  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  bound  in  morocco,  finished  in  outline  ; 
the  subject,  “ Christian  met  by  Evangelist”  By  lines  and  gouges ; a style  of 
decoration  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  The  gold  is  well  worked  and  bright. 
The  whole  of  the  binding  exhibited  by  Mr.  Evans  is  well  executed. 

Messrs.  Leighton,  of  Brewer  Street — These  bookbindere  evince,  in  various 
styles,  great  perfection,  and  all  kinds  of  binding  seem  easy  in  their  hands.  Their 
manner  of  restoring  fac-similes  of  missing  pages  to  valuable  works  is  first-rate.  A 
quarto  Lexicon,  unfinished,  showing  a new  mode  of  covering  a book  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  leather  at  the  joints.  This  appears  to 
be  an  advantage.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  Royal  Bible,  with  heavy  ornaments, 
was  inferior  and  of  less  happy  adaptation  to  the  subject  than  Luke  Limmer’s  general 
designs. 
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Mr.  Jos  I ah  Westlet. — Spenser’s  works  in  white  vellum,  a 4to  Bible  in  Russia 
antique,  and  other  specimens,  show  excellence  in  workmanship. 

Messrs.  Bone  and  Sons. — Their  specimens  of  binding  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Jury  by  the  cheapness  and  general  excellence  of  their  cloth  binding. 

R.  J.  Ha  yd  AY  sustains  his  well-earned  reputation  in  the  bindings  exhibited  by 
Cundaia  and  Addey. 

M.  D.  Batten,  Clapham  Common,  London. — The  books  exhibited  by  him  were 
elaborately  worked,  although  requiring  more  careful  attention  in  finisliing. 

J.  Weight,  of  Noel  Street — “ Das  Niebelungenlied,”  royal  4 to.  A fine  specimen 
of  vellum  illuminated  binding,  in  the  Grolier  style,  the  design  by  an  English  work- 
man. The  price  of  binding  101  “ Pugin’s  Glossary,”  royal  4to,  inlaid  illuminated 

morocco,  well  and  expensively  executed  ; the  design  taken  from  the  contents  of  the 
book,  and  adapted  to  the  decoration  of  the  binding.  The  price  of  the  binding,  10L 
Owen  Jones  and  Humphrey's  illuminated  books  of  the  middle  ages,  imperial  folio, 
dark-brown  morocco,  blind-tooled  in  imitation  of  the  old  monastic  binding.  The 
manner  of  fastening  the  leaves  so  as  to  open  freely,  by  means  of  silk  joints,  appears 
superior  to  caoutchouc,  where  so  large  a book  is  required  to  open  freely  without 
twisting.  Price  of  binding,  4/.  “ Silvester's  Universal  Paleography,”  imperial  folio, 
brown  morocco  ; the  sides  beautifully  and  accurately  tooled  in  the  old  French  style, 
in  gold.  It  is  a first-rate  specimen  of  forwarding,  solidity,  and  correct  workman- 
ship. Price  of  binding,  41.  “ Law’s  Domestic  Animals  of  Great  Britain,”  chastely 

decorated  and  good  workmanship.  “ Rogers’  Poems,”  and  “ Italy,"  specimens  of 
rich  and  accurate  tooling,  the  edges  marbled  and  well  gilt  over.  “ Mdmoires  de 
Napoleon,”  royal  8vo.  A specimen  of  emblematical  binding.  “ Bohn’s  Standard 
Library,”  in  calf  gilt,  is  a fine  specimen  of  sound,  durable,  and  useful  binding,  and 
the  pnee  moderate,  being  3a  fid.  per  volume.  “ Bohn’s  Classical  Library,”  as  a 
revival  of  the  English  style  of  binding  of  the  period  of  1760,  with  highly  raised 
boards,  is  another  specimen  of  superior  workmanship.  The  whole  of  the  specimens 
justify  the  reputation  Mr.  Wright  has  acquired. 

Messrs.  Westuey  and  Co.,  of  Friar  Street,  had,  among  other  well-bound  speci- 
mens, a royal  folio  Bible  in  purple  morocco,  bevelled  boards,  richly  enchased  gilt 
clasps,  corners,  and  centres.  The  interior  of  the  boards  worked  in  gold,  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours  in  the  missal  style.  The  cost  of  this 
binding  is  75 L The  workmanship  is  highly  meritorious,  and  proves  that  if  work 
can  be  so  well  and  elaborately  executed,  it  is  worthy  of  better  designa 

Messrs.  Macombie  and  Co.,  Percy  Street— A Cambridge  folio  Bible,  red  mo- 
rocco, gilt  centres,  one  in  tortoiseshell  and  buhl ; a royal  4to  Bible  in  russia,  and 
numerous  other  specimens,  showing  many  points  of  great  merit,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  finisliing,  an  error  which  could  and  should  have  been  avoided,  par- 
ticularly where  so  much  elaborate  work  is  bestowed.  The  prices  given  are — 


£.  i. 

A Cambridge  folio  Bible,  red  morocco,  elegant,  gilt  corners  and  centre,!  _ 
silk  insides  - - - - 

A Cambridge  folio  Bible,  tortoiseshell  and  buhl,  silk  insides,  elegant  - 15  0 


A London  folio  Bible,  morocco  buhl  - --  --  --  - 15  0 

A Loudon  deiny  folio  Bible,  bronze  and  blind  tooled  -----  50 

A royal  4 to  Bible,  russia  - --  --  --  --  --  6 10 

A royal  4 to  Bible,  maroon  morocco,  silk  iusides  - --  --  - 7 10 


A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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A royal  4 to  Bible,  brown  morocco 6 10  0 

A royal  4 to  Bible,  purple  morocco,  plates  - - - - - _ - 6 10  0 

A crown  4to  Bible,  brown  morocco,  silk  insides  - --  --  .449 

A crown  4to  Bible,  purple  morocco,  silk  insides  - --  --  .449 

A crown  4to  Bible,  calf,  imitation  wood  -------.320 

A crown  4to  Bible,  velvet-pierced,  gilt  sides  - - - - _ _ - 8 10  0 

A royal  4to  Prayer-book  ---------  - - 8 0 0 

A royal  8vo  Prayer-book  ------  - _ _ _ -600 

A pica  8vo  imperial  Bible,  inlaid  - --  ------590 

A long  primer  8vo  reference  - - - - - - _ _ _ - 2100 

A Boccaccio,  vellum,  illuminated  - --  --  - - ..799 

A crown  4 to  Bible  - - --  --  --  --  --  790 


Mrs.  Lewis,  Duke  Street—"  Horne’s  Commentary,”  “ Glossary  of  Architecture,” 
and  other  works,  among  which  was  one  in  the  Gothic  stylo,  all  bearing  evidence 
of  good  and  careful  workmanship. 

Messrs.  BARRETT  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street — Specimens  of  carefully  and  well- 
executed  work,  among  which  is  a royal  4to  Altar  Service,  ultramarine  border  round 
the  pages,  and  carved  wood  hoards,  covered  in  Turkey  morocco,  the  electro-metal 
comers  and  centres  deserve  mention.  Mr.  Barrett  had  also  numerous  small  Com- 
mon Prayers  and  Church  Services,  perforated  and  engraved,  solid  covers,  &c. 

Mr.  P.  Sapsford,  London.— An  illuminated  and  elaborately  finished  4to  Bible, 
in  red  morocco,  with  metal  edges 

Mr.  Tarrant,  London.— The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  morocco  illu- 
minated, neatly  bound. 

Mr.  Neil,  Edinburgh.— An  imperial  4to  Bible,  white  morocco,  super-extra,  mo- 
rocco inside,  with  satin  fly-leaves,  the  outside  of  the  boards  and  back  hand-tooled 
and  illuminated.  A fine  specimen  of  what  can  be  effected  where  care  and  judg- 
ment in  the  execution  are  combined,  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  working  after 
a day’s  hard  labour,  this  Bible  having  been  bound  in  the  winter  evenings,  by  gas- 
light, after  Mr.  Neil's  daily  occupation. 

Mr.  Budden,  Cambridge.— An  Album,  inlaid  in  colours,  with  interlacing  band 
- pattern,  inside  joints,  and  inlaid  vellum,  gilt  and  painted,  displaying  great  care, 
skill,  and  taste  in  the  execution. 

Mr.  Orb,  London. — A number  of  volumes  neatly  blocked,  anil  a thin  book  under 
the  title  of  “ Fiddy,”  very  neatly  bound. 

Mrs.  Leighton  and  Son,  Harp  Alley,  London. — Various  specimens  of  blocking, 
some  in  silver,  said  to  be  protected  from  tarnishing.  “ The  Women  of  the  Bible,” 
a volume  showing  good  block-gilding. 

Mr.  Riviere,  Great  Queen  Street.— A volume,  « Vilgilii  Opera,"  royal  8vo, 
inlaid  white  morocco,  inside  covers  tooled  in  foliated  curves,  beautifully  put  out  of 
hand  ; 1 The  Chronicles  of  England,  4to,  tree-marbled  calf,  also  a fine  specimen 
of  this  style  of  binding. 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  of  Frith  Street,  Soho. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  “ Discourses,” 
and  a folio  Bible  in  the  Harleian  style  ; a Bible  in  antique  morocco,  single  lmnd- 
tooliug,  remarkable  for  its  extremely  well  forwarded  and  finished  style  of  work. 
Four  volumes  in  calf,  tree-marbled,  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  excels. 

Mr.  Macnair,  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Dunfermline,  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Donaldson,  of  Mauchline,  exhibited  specimens  of  average  workmanship. 
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After  having  attentively  observed  the  amount  of  elaborate  work  which  is  bestowed 
on  most  of  the  productions  exhibited  by  the  bookbinders  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Jury  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  there  is  a general  want  of  good  designs  ; and 
they  l>eg  to  remark  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  a subject  which  impresses 
a special  character  on  the  products  of  a country.  The  attempts  at  emblematic 
binding  are  generally  not  very  successful ; but  the  imitations  of  the  old  English 
style  of  bindings  are  a nearer  approach  to  simple,  useful,  and  good  work. 

Bookbinding— France 

M.  Ni£dr£e,  of  Paris,  exhibited  numerous  works,  among  which  several  arc 
forwarded,  designed,  and  finished  in  a first-rate  style.  The  ornamental  tooling  in 
gold  is  a near  approach  to  all  that  can  be  desired. 

A.  Lortic,  Paris,  among  other  works  bound  in  a superior  manner,  a large  folio 
“ Balbus  de  Janua,”  illuminated  Greslier  intersected  pattern,  with  the  insides 
elaborately  gilt,  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  Some  few  specimens  of  very  thin 
books  displayed  a degree  of  skill  seldom  surpassed. 

Madame  Gruel,  Paris,  exhibited  a smaller  number  of  elegantly  bound  books 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  her  known  establishment.  Those  that  were 
in  her  glass-case  were  principally  ornamented  in  elaborately  carved  wood  and  ivory. 
A large  folio  “ Espana  Artistica  y Monument*,”  red  morocco  illuminated,  inter- 
sected pattern,  deserves  commondation  for  its  elaborate  workmanship. 

M.  Simieu,  of  Paris  : this  name  brings  back  recollections  which  impose  duties 
on  his  successor,  whose  specimens  contain  merit  of  only  an  average  kind. 

M.  Le  Brdn  and  M.  Auguste  Dauthuille,  of  Paris,  exhibited  bindings  of 
an  average  description. 

The  Jury  regret  that  MM.  Beauzonxet,  Ottmax,  Cape,  and  other  eminent 
bookbinders  in  Paris,  have  abstained  from  sending  their  works  to  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

In  general,  the  bindings  of  French  artists  are  remarkable  for  a superior  degree 
of  taste  in  their  design,  as  well  as  for  neatness  of  execution  in  the  hand-tooling 
and  finishing.  Their  best  designs,  however,  are  imitations  of  old  artists. 

Bookbinding — Austria. 

Bookbinding  on  a large  scale  is  carried  on  in  Vienna  and  in  Prussia,  where  also 
the  manufactory  of  fancy  leather  articles  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years. 

The  principal  part  of  the  specimens  exhibited  were  placed  in  M.  Leistleu’s 
rooms,  inclosed  in  a bookcase  ; and  as  the  Jury  were  informed  that  these  goods 
were  private,  there  was  a certain  degree  of  delicacy  in  asking  more  than  once  for 
leave  to  inspect  them.  The  names  of  the  binders  and  omamenters  of  the  books 
and  album-cases  were  not  found  by  any  number  affixed  to  the  cases,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  20th  of  June  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  Jury  that  the  books, 
&c.,  were  exhibited  by  individual  persons  who  were  desirous  that  they  might 
not  escape  notice. 

The  designs  of  the  portefeuilles  exhibited  by  M.  HABEN'icnT,  bookbinder  of 
Vienna,  are  by  Professor  Charles  Raesner  and  Professor  Van  der  Nulh,  and 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  when  artists  are  employed,  instead  of  leaving  the 
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workman  to  follow  his  own  notions  of  what  constitutes  appropriate  ornament- 
ation. These  portefeuilles  got  up  by  M.  Habcnicht  can  only  be  noticed  in 
this  place  for  the  very  superior  workmanship  displayed  in  gilding  and  ornament- 
ing, for  they  do  not  constitute  bookbinding  in  its  strict  meaning.  All  the 
portefeuille- cases  in  tho  shape  of  books  are  specimens  of  first-rate  workmanship 
and  appropriate  design,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  M.  Habenicht  and  the  artists 
who  designed  them. 

The  following  is  a list  of  six  of  those  elegantly  finished  and  ornamented  pro- 
ductions : — 

An  elephant  folio,  in  dark-blue  velvet  cover,  with  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  and 
Cross,  in  chased  silver,  in  the  centre. 

An  elephant  folio,  green  velvet,  with  exquisitely  pierced  ivory  ornaments. 

An  elephant  folio  with  tortoiseshell  cover,  profusely  ornamented  with  inlaid 
metal  ornaments,  Gothic  design,  pierced  ivory,  and  coloured  glass  border,  silver  and 
gilt  device  of  three  figures  in  the  centre  ; the  lettering  in  exquisitely  formed  raised 
letters  of  metal  gilt 

An  elephant  folio,  in  bluo  and  red  morocco,  illuminated  in  gold,  with  rose 
bouquet,  and  raisod  intersected  ornaments,  in  ten  compartments,  each  filled  with 
highly  finished  tableaux. 

An  elephant  folio,  in  dark  puce  velvet,  raised  gold  ornaments,  with  three  small 
ivory  figures,  and  beautifully  carved  ivory  ornaments  round  the  sides 

An  elephant  -Ito,  light  purple  velvet,  profusely  ornamented  with  gilt  metal, 
ebony,  and  pearls ; females  playing  harp  and  lute  in  the  centre,  in  gilt  metal. 
Raised  gilt  letters,  top,  bottom,  and  sidea 

M.  GlRAJiDET,  of  Vienna,  had  also  two  beautiful  portefeuilles,  designed  by 
Professor  Charles  Raesner,  and  of  perfect  workmanship.  One  an  elephant  folio, 
covered  in  light  blue,  red  morocco  tooled  border,  gold  and  ivory  scroll  ornaments, 
gilt  metal  centre,  with  female  figure  holding  a tablet,  in  gilt  metal,  on  a brown 
ground,  with  the  names  of  celebrated  Austrian  music  composers — perfect  in  the 
forwarding  and  finishing.  The  other  an  elephant  I to,  in  dark-blue  velvet,  bronze 
and  gilt  metal,  raised  intersected  pattern  in  fourteen  compartments,  ornamented 
with  gold,  with  highly  finished  drawings  of  the  costumes  of  Austria,  and  the 
imperial  arms  in  the  centre,  in  bronzed  and  gilt  metal. 

M.  Girardit  had  also  in  the  bookcase  upwards  of  200  volumes  of  books,  exqui- 
sitely bound.  The  whole  of  M.  Girardet’s  productions  were  supposed  to  be  with 
the  bookcase,  and  not  exhibited  for  competition,  and  no  information  was  afforded 
to  tho  Jury  to  enable  them  to  view  them  as  a collection  placed  there  by  an  exhibitor 
— there  was  neither  number  nor  name  to  indicate  who  was  the  binder.  Considering 
the  superior  workmanship,  it  is  probable  that  II.  Girardet  would  otherwise  have 
received  the  marked  approbation  of  the  Jury  by  their  awarding  him  a Prize  MedaL 


Bookbinding — The  Zoli.verein. 

Only  two  bookbinders  have  submitted  specimens,  although  some  of  the  book- 
sellers and  printers,  combining  this  branch  of  the  book  trade,  had  also  some  bound 
works.  M.  ScHOENlNCi,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  a large  Altar  Bible  in  morocco,  well 
bound.  M.  Graf,  Duchy  of  Saxe  Altenburg,  a large  Altar  Bible  in  purple  morocco ; 
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as  a specimen  of  block  gilding  it  is  perfect,  and  considering  the  large  size  of  the 
engraved  block,  which  is  stated  to  be  in  one  piece,  much  skill  Ls  displayed  in  its 
being  so  skilfully  applied. 

Bookbinding — N ktherlands. 

M.  Rkoef.r,  of  Rotterdam,  exhibited  the  works  of  Hogarth,  in  folio,  as  a speci- 
men of  binding,  neatly  and  carefully  executed. 

Bookbinding — Sweden. 

M.  F.  Beck,  of  Stockholm,  exhibited  ten  specimens  of  binding,  possessing  fair 
merit 

Bookbinding — United  States  of  America. 

Judging  from  the  collection  in  the  American  department,  bookbinding  has  not 
advanced  in  that  country  as  much  as  some  other  branches  of  the  book  trade.  The 
works  exhibited  are  loosely  forwarded,  and  twist  in  handling  ; and  although  much 
labour  is  bestowed  in  gilding  and  finishing,  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
minor  details  on  which  good  workmanship  so  much  depends.  The  following  is  a 
listof  the  exhibitors Mr.  B.  Bradley,  Boston— books  in  cloth,  well  blocked  These 
specimens  were  enclosed  in  a case  in  the  form  of  an  immense  book,  well  and  neatly 
covered.  Mr.  Hf.nry  Gosset,  Boston,  and  Messrs.  Lipitncott,  Gram iio,  & Co.,  of 
Philadelphia — specimens  of  binding,  of  moderately  good  workmanship.  Now  York, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam — five  or  six  specimens  of  mediaeval  binding.  Messrs.  Walker 
& Co.,  New  York — a large  4to  Bible  in  two  vols.,  bound  in  Gothic  style,  green 
morocco,  gilt  metal  ornaments  and  comers,  most  elaborately  worked  fly-leaves, 
illuminated  in  green,  red,  and  white,  with  recesses  in  each  side  for  a family  register, 
embellished  paper,  and  finished  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  recesses  are  shut 
up  the  inside  of  the  cover  remains  even.  This  is  the  best  specimen  in  the  American 
department,  and  possesses  some  novelty  and  care  in  forwarding  and  finishing. 

Bookbinding — Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  displayed  a collec- 
tion of  books  neatly  bound  by  Mr.  Rolwegak,  of  Holiart  Town  ; and  one  volume, 
said  to  be  gilt  and  lettered  with  gold  leaf  from  Californian  gold,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  R.  V.  Hood,  also  of  Hobart  Town. 

Vellum  Binding. 

Vellum  biuding  isaseparate  branch  of  the  trade,  and  consists  in  binding  all  kinds 
of  account  books,  from  the  largest  ledger  to  the  smallest  memorandum  book.  The 
covers  are  usually  vellum,  forril,  Russian  leather,  smooth  and  rough  calf,  and  thelarger 
books  are  in  general  neatly  worked  with  Russia  bands,  whieh  add  both  to  their 
appearance  and  durability.  The  English  vellum  binders,  whose  works  were  in  the 
Exhibition,  fully'  sustain  their  high  reputation  for  beauty  of  execution  and  solidity  of 
workmanship.  The  ledgers  of  MM.  Gaymard  and  Gerault,  of  Paris,  however, 
show  that  remarkable  progress  has  taken  place  in  France  within  the  last  10  years, 
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in  this  branch  of  trade.  In  the  American  department,  also,  Mr.  Herrick  and 
Messrs.  J.  and  W.  M'Adams,  of  New  York,  had  ledgers  ruled  in  a very  superior 
manner.  An  improved  mode  of  numbering  the  loaves  of  account  books  has  been 
introduced  within  the  last  few  years,  by  means  of  a paging  machine,  patented  by 
Mr.  Shaw.  There  are  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  and  Mr.  ScHLGSINGER 
hail  one  at  work  in  Class  XVII.  during  the  whole  of  the  Exhibition,  which  is  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose,  although  it  may  be 
less  durable  than  Shaw's.  Mr.  Hancock  took  out  a patent  some  years  since  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  caoutchouc  to  the  manufacture  of  account  and  other  books : the 
leaves  are  fastened  together  with  caoutchouc  in  a semi-fluid  state,  instead  of  stitching 
them,  thus  obtaining  much  greater  freedom  in  opening  when  the  book  is  bound  : 
this  appeared  at  first  to  be  a superior  mode,  and  promised  to  supersede  all  others. 
It  was  not  found,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  severe  wear  and  tear 
consequent  on  the  constant  opening  and  shutting  of  ledgers.  It  is  a process  by  which 
liooks  that  do  not  require  such  constant  handling  may  be  bound  to  advantage,  as 
they  open  much  more  freely.  It  appears  admirably  adapted  for  music-books, 
albums,  small  pocket  ledgers,  and  similar  works. 

The  English  exhibitors  of  account  books  were  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Sox,  Comhill ; 
John  Williams,  of  Bucklersbury  ; Evans,  Berwick  Street ; Harris  and  Galarin, 
Fencliurch  Street ; Roystox  and  Brown,  Broad  Street ; Waterlow  and  Sons, 
London  Wall ; Cowan  and  Sons  ; 1)e  La  Rub  and  Co.,  for  pocket  ledgers  ; and 
Mr.  Wodderspoon,  whose  new  mode  of  fastening  the  sections  with  cloth  bands 
appears  to  l>e  an  improvement. 

From  France,  MM.  Gaymard  and  Geraui.t  exhibited  an  immense  and  well- 
bound  ledger ; and  M.  NErabdeaU,  whose  various  account  books  were  of  an  average 
quality.  From  America,  Messrs.  SlBKl.l.  and  Mott,  New  York,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned. 

III.  PAPER 

The  introduction  of  paper,  first  made  of  cotton,  and  afterwards  of  linen  rags,* 
dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  this  part  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  as  regards  the  Southern  portion.  Thus  it  is  from 
two  different  parts  of  the  East  that  we  have  derived  this  process,  originally  invented 
in  China,  where  the  art  of  making  sheets  of  paper  from  the  bark  of  trees,  from 
bamboo,  old  rags,  silk,  hemp,  or  cotton,  reduced  to  pulp,  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  of  the  Cluistian  era.'f’ 

The  use  of  papyrus,  manufactured  in  Egypt,  ceased  in  Europe  about  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  cotton  paper,  then  in  great  use  in  the  East,  was  introduced  into 
Eurojie  at  this  time,  through  the  commercial  relations  of  Venice,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  1150,  tells  us  that  the  paper  made  at  Xativa,  an  ancient 
city  of  Valencia,}  was  excellent,  and  that  it  was  exported  to  the  East  and  West. 

• “ Ex  rssuris  pannoruin,"  arc  tho  words  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny. 

t Between  tho  years  89  and  105  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

t Xativa  is  a pretty  town,  with  castles,  tho  beauty  and  solidity  of  which  have  paused  into  a 
proverb  ; hero  is  made  pai>er,  the  equal  of  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole  universe.  It 
is  exported  to  the  East  and  West— (Geography  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  A.  Jauhert,  voL  ii., 
page  37.)  Xativa  is  now  called  San  Felipe. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  contury  there  existed  at  Fabriano,  in 
the  Picenum,  and  at  CoUe,  in  Tuscany,  paper-mills  moved  by  streams  of  water.* 
It  was  from  these  Fabriano  mills  that  Bodoni,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  obtained  the  paper  for  his  beautiful  editions  ; and  this  manufacture  is  still 
carried  on  with  success,  judging  from  the  superb  vat-made  paper  exhibited  by 
M.  MlLLIANl,  of  Fabriano. 

At  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  a paper-mill  was  established  in  1390. 

The  introduction  of  [taper-making  in  France  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  towns  of  Troyes  and  Essonnes  are  the  first  quoted  in  relation  to  this  manu- 
facture. 

In  England  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  introduced  much  later, t and  was  im- 
ported from  France.  Yet  it  appears  by  verses,  in  a book  printed  in  1196,  by 
W'ynkyu  de  Worde,  under  the  title  of  Bartholonueua  (le  Projtrietatibua  rerum, 
that  the  paper  had  l>een  made  for  it  by  John  Tate,  jun.,  at  his  mill  in  Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire.  Probably  the  manufacture  was  not  successful,  for  it  was  in  1538 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  her  jeweller,  John  Spelman,  the  right  to  erect  a 
paper-mill,  which  was  established  at  Dart  ford  : thus  has  been  erroneously  stated  to 
have  been  the  first  put  to  work  in  England.  So  late  as  the  middle  of  tire  last 
century,  only  very  common  paper,  principally  wrapping,  was  made  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  until  1770  that  the  celebrated  J.  Whatman  established  fine 
paper-making  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  where 
he  had  worked  as  journeyman  in  most  of  the  principal  [Kiper-mills. 

When  the  art  of  paper-making  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  parchment 
(sheepskin),  or  vellum  (calf-skin),  was  used  for  writing  and  printing.  In  place  of 
these  substances,  paper  was  required  to  possess  greater  strength  and  solidity  than 
that  made  of  cotton  ; it  was  therefore  manufactured  of  hemp  anil  linen  rags,  not 
weakened  by  bleaching,  according  to  the  present  mode,  which,  by  removing 
the  natural  gum  enveloping  vegetable  fibres,  injures  them  more  or  less,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  these  old  papers,  having  been  well-sized  with  gelatine,  preserve 
their  original  qualities  to  this  day. 

In  1750,  Buskerville,  to  obviate  the  roughness  of  the  laid  paper  of  that  time, 
bad  it  made  on  wove  moulds;  his  beautiful  edition  of  Virgil,  1757,  is  chiefly 
printed  on  this  wove  pa[>er.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  AmbroLse  Didot. 
who  employed  M.  Johannot,  of  Annonay,  to  make  similar  paper,  which  ho  called 
“vellum  paper”  (jxi/rier  vHin) 4 Until  that  period  the  rags  were  reduced  to 
pulp  by  means  of  stampers,  a slow  process,  requiring  considerable  motive  power ; 
to  remedy  this,  cylinders  with  sharp  steel  blades  for  tearing  the  rags  were  invented 
in  Holland,  where  the  windmills,  then  used  for  giving  power,  were  found  inade- 
quate to  put  these  stampers  in  regular  and  constant  motion.  Holland  still 
maintains  a high  reputation  for  its  hard-sized  hand-made  laid  writing-papers,  as 
was  shown  by  those  exhibited  in  the  Dutch  department 

• The  Charter  of  the  6th  of  March  1377,  relates  to  the  lease  of  a mill  with  a waterfall,  ad 

fiictenfias  ra  rtas. 

t See  the  argument  of  De  Thou,  in  favour  of  the  24  sworn  booksellers. — Parliament  ltecordf , 
17th  January  1504. 

♦ The  first  sjKjcimcn  is  in  one  of  tho  volumes  of  the  collection  which  he  printed  for 
Mou*.  le  Comte  irArtois  (Charles  X.). 
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At  the  end  of  the  last  century  (1799),  the  first  trial  was  made  at  Essonnes,  in 
Franco,  in  the  paper-mill  of  M.  Francois  Bidot,  of  a machine  for  making  con- 
tinuous paper.  It  was  the  invention  of  M.  Robert,  a workman  in  that  establish- 
ment, who  obtained  a patent  for  15  years,  and  a sum  of  8,000  francs  from  the 
French  Government.  Some  sheets  of  paper  in  continuous  lengths  were  then  made  ; 
but  the  troubles  in  which  Franco  was  involved  at  that  time  caused  delay  in  the 
necessary  experiments,  which  were  both  tedious  and  expensive.  As  soon  as 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  restored  intercourse  with  England,  M.  Bidot,  jun.,  con- 
vinced of  the  great  utility  of  the  invention,  came  over  with  it  to  seek  in  England 
what  was  then  wanting  in  France — capital  engineers  and  enterprising  paper- 
manufacturers  ; he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Gamble,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
hail  resided  several  years  in  Paris.  Having  obtained  patents  in  Engluud,  one  in 
1801  and  the  other  in  1803,  they  were  assigned  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  Sealy 
Fourdrinier  in  1801.  Bartford,  in  Kent,  was  selected  as  the  place  best  adapted 
for  realizing  the  patentees'  plans,  and  Mr.  Hall’s  establishment  as  the  fittest  en- 
gineering concern  for  that  purpose.  In  that  manufactory,  Mr.  Bryan  Bonkin,  since 
so  celebrated  as  a paper-machine  maker,  was  employed  ; and  to  this  gentleman 
the  credit  of  perfecting  the  jrapor-mnehine  is  mainly  due.  In  1803,  after  intense 
application,  Mr.  Bonkin  produced  a self-acting  machine,  or  working  model,  which 
he  erected  at  Frogmore,  in  Hertfordshire;  and  in  1801  he  put  up  the  second 
machine  at  Two  Waters,  which  was  completely  successful ; and  the  manufacture 
of  continuous  paper  became  one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  the  age.  In  the 
first  ten  years  from  1803,  Messrs.  Bonkin  made  and  set  to  work  13  paper- 
machines  ; in  the  second  ten  years  they  put  up  25  ; and  in  the  present  year,  1851, 
Messrs.  Bonkin  and  Co.  ore  making  their  191st  machine.  Of  these  83  have  been 
made  for  Groat  Britain,  23  for  France,  46  for  Germany,  22  for  the  North  of 
Europe,  11  for  Italy  and  the  South  of  Europe,  2 for  America  in  182(1,  and  1 for 
Mr.  Marshman,  for  Indio,  in  1825.  The  first  machine  made  by  them  for  France 
was  sent  to  M.  Cnnson,  in  1822  ; the  second,  in  1823,  to  M.  Maupeau  ; and  the 
third,  in  1825,  to  M.  Bidot.  The  first  machine  made  by  Messrs.  Bonkin  for 
Germany  was  in  1818,  for  the  Prussian  Government,  sent  to  Berlin  ; the  second, 
in  1823,  for  M.  Ruuch,  of  Heilbronn.  The  first  machine  sent  to  Russia  was  in 
1835,  for  Moscow.  In  1837,  one  for  the  Bank  of  Poland,  sent  to  Warsaw.  In 
1805  Mr.  Bonkin  altered  the  position  of  the  cylinders,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  upper  web.  an  improvement  by  which  the  machine  was  much  simpli- 
fied— the  paper  on  the  web  lieing  slightly  pressed  before  passing  through  the 
pressing  rollers — thus  an  all-important  advantage  was  attained. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Bickinson,  paper-maker,  invented  another  method  of  making  end- 
less paper.  It  consists  in  causing  a polished  hollow  brass  cylinder,  perforated  with 
holes  or  slits,  and  covered  with  wire-cloth,  to  revolve  over  and  in  contact  with  the 
prepared  pulp  ; the  cylinder  l>eing  connected  with  a vessel  from  which  the  air  has 
bet'n  exhausted,  the  film  of  pulp  adheres  to  the  hollow  cylinder.  It  is  then  turned  oft’ 
continuously  upon  a solid  one  covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  the 
pressure  of  a third  revolving  cylinder,  and  is  thence  delivered  to  the  drying  rollers 
— See  Ure’s  Dictionary,  article  Pa/ter-muking.  In  1826,  M.  Canson,  of  Annonay, 
first  applietl  suction-pumps  to  the  Bidot  and  Fourdrinier  machines.  He  kept  it 
secret  for  six  years  and  in  1832  communicated  it  to  Messrs.  Wvse  aud  Middleton. 
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In  1836,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Esk  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  obtained  a patent  for  ap- 
plying suction-pumps  to  the  Fourdrinier  machine.  Ho  places  a rectangular  box 
transversely  beneath  the  horizontal  wire-cloth,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
perforated  covering. 

In  April  1839,  Mr  T.  B.  Crompton  took  out  letters-patent  for  producing  a 
partial  and  continual  vacuum  under  the  wire  by  means  of  a fen  ; and  a uniform 
rarefaction  is  obtained  by  this  arrangement  It  has  been  successfully  applied  since 
that  period  at  his  extensive  mills,  Famworth,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Tho  first  machine  for  continuous  paper  actually  made  in  France  was  constructed 
at  Sorel,  near  Anet,  by  Messrs.  Berte  and  Grdvdnicli,  undor  the  directions  of  M. 
Didot,  who  had  obtained  a patent  in  France.  M.  (’alia,  an  ingenious  French 
mechanic,  was  the  maker.  The  machines  first  made  in  France  were  very  inferior 
to  those  made  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  consequently  he  supplied  the  principal  paper- 
niakers  in  that  country  with  machines  mode  by  him  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  benefits  derived  by  the  perfection  of  the  Didot  and 
Fourdrinier  paper-machines,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  paper  produced  by 
these  machines,  it  was  not  till  1821  that  the  advantages  of  this  invention  were  fully 
developed.  This  was  effected  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Crompton,  who  took  out  a patent  on 
the  1st  of  November  1820,  for  “drying  and  finishing  paper  by  means  of  a cloth 
or  cloths,  against  heated  cylinders,  and  tho  application  of  a pair  of  shtsars  to  cut 
the  paper  off  into  suitable  lengths,  as  it  comes  from  the  machine  or  rollers.’’  The 
old  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  drying  in  lofts  was  no  longer  necessary.  The 
paper  was  much  better  finished  and  cut  than  had  been  found  possible  until  this  im- 
provement. Through  the  imperfection  of  the  patent  laws  of  that  period,  a number 
of  persons  eventually  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Mr.  Crompton’s  patent. 

In  1828,  Mr.  T.  B.  Crompton,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Enoch  Taylor,  obtained 
a “ patent  for  cutting  paper  longitudinally,  by  means  of  revolving  circular  blades." 

In  1826,  Mr.  Firmin  I)idot  introduced  into  liis  mill,  at  Mesnil,  Mr.  Crompton’s 
drying  process.  This  was  the  first  time  that  it  was  put  into  operation  in  France. 

Fine  writing-paper  is  now  made,  sized  with  gelatine,  dried,  and  cut  into  shifts, 
at  the  rate  of  60  feet  a minute  in  length,  and  70  inches  in  width,  at  the  works  of  Mr. 
William  Joynsou,  at  St  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  which  produces,  from  only  two  machines, 
the  large  quantity  of  25  tons  per  week. 

The  paper  used  in  England  for  newspapers  is  required  to  be  very  strong  and 
firm  : to  obtain  these  qualities  it  is  sized  with  gelatine.  To  Mr.  T.  B.  Crompton 
is  due  this  mode  of  sizing  with  rollers.  The  amount  of  Excise  duty  on  paper 
made  by  him  has  been  no  less  than  15,000/.  per  annum,  taking  an  average  of 
ten  years,  and  now  exceeds  20,000/.,  giving  the  enormous  weight  per  annum  of 
1,400  tons. 

In  August  1830,  the  lari'  Mr.  Thomas  Barrutt,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  obtained  a 
patent  for  inserting  the  water -mark  and  maker’s  name  to  continuous  paper,  so  as  to 
resemble,  in  every  respect,  paper  made  by  hand.  It  is  to  this  ingenious  man  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  improved  means  of  finishing  paper,  owing  to  the  j>erfection 
he  attained  iu  making  cast-iron  rolleis  truer  than  was  possible  by  the  old  mode  of 
turning  them  iu  a lathe.  This  consists  iu  grinding  the  rollers  together,  allowing 
merely  a small  stroain  of  water  to  flow  over  them,  without  emery  or  any  other 
grinding  material  ; and,  by  continuing  the  operation  for  many  week-,  true  cylinders 
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are  obtained.  This  is  the  mode  now  adopted  in  finishing  rollers  for  all  purposes 
requiring  great  accuracy. 

In  August  1831,  M.  Joan  Jaques  Jequier  obtained  a patent  for  making  con- 
tinuous paper  with  wire  marks,  similar  to  the  laid  papers  usually  made  by  hand  ; 
to  which  the  preference  was  still  given  for  their  greater  strength  and  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Ibotson,  of  Poyle,  paper-maker,  obtained  a patent  for  a peculiar 
construction  of  strainers.  He  intrusted  the  getting  up  of  these  strainers  to  Messrs. 
Donkin,  who  used  great  care  in  their  manufacture.  By  Mr.  Ibotson ’s  simple  con- 
trivance, the  sand,  lumps,  knots,  and  other  impurities,  are  kept  from  flowing  with 
the  pulp  at  the  moment  of  its  running  on  the  wire  web  on  which  the  paper  is 
formed.  Most  countries  have  since  adopted  these  strainers  ; and  paper  is  now  free 
from  the  imperfections  which  formerly  caused  so  much  damage  to  types  in  the 
printing,  spoiling  large  founts  and  valuable  woodcuts,  after  they  had  been  in  use 
only  a short  time : this  great  improvement  also  superseded  the  operation  of 
picking  the  lumps,  &C-,  after  the  paper  was  made,  which  caused  so  much 
retree  (damaged  paper)  to  otherwise  good  and  well-made  paper.  Other  kinds  of 
strainers  are  used ; hut  few  are  found  to  work  as  well  as  Iltotson’s,  made  by  Donkin 
and  Co.  Mr.  John  Wilks,  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Donkin  and  Co.,  obtained  a 
patent  in  1830  for  a channelled  and  perforated  roller,  technically  called  a “ dandy,” 
to  remove  part  of  the  water  from  the  pulp,  to  facilitate  couching,  to  enable  paper  to 
l>e  made  with  increased  rapidity,  and  to  close  its  upper  surface.  To  this  gentleman 
manufacturers  are  greatly  indebted  for  muny  valuable  suggestions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  numerous  utensils  and  implements  required  in  the  making  and  finish- 
ing of  paper. 

In  Kngland,  writing-papers  are  sized  with  gelatine,  and  are  stronger  and  harder 
than  those  of  other  countries : they  are  also  cleaner,  generally  better  jrut  up,  and 
show  greater  care  in  the  manufacture  than  those  of  France  and  of  other  countries. 
The  old  cream-laid  papers,  now  so  fashionable  in  Kngland,  were  re-introduced  by 
Messrs.  Hollingworth,  of  Turkey  Mill,  Kent,  a few  years  since,  and  they  are  still 
preferred  for  letter  and  note  paper.  The  thinnest  post  writing-papers,  however, 
are  much  better  manufactured  in  France,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
than  in  England,  Those  exhibited  from  Augouleme  in  France,  and  Heilbroun 
in  Germany,  are  the  best ; those  made  in  Belgium  are  not  sufficiently  hard-sized. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  protective  duty  of  Hd.  per  lb.,  a considerable  quantity 
of  these  thin  writing-papers  is  imported  into  England.  The  white  of  the  letter- 
papers  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries,  is  of  great  purity  and 
beauty  ; ami  these  papers,  being  sized  in  the  vat  with  farina,  in  addition  to  rosin 
soap,  instead  of  gelatine,  they  are  less  greasy  under  the  pen,*  and  consequently 
can  be  written  on  more  freely  than  thoso  which  are  sized  with  animal  size  ; they 
do  not,  however,  bear  the  ink  so  welL  English  printing-papers  generally  main- 
tain a superiority  over  those  of  foreign  countries  ; and  in  drawing-papers  and 
strong  acommt-book  blue-laid  jHipers,  England  stands  uurivulled.  Tinted  printing 
and  drawing-papers,  formerly  made  exclusively  in  England,  are  now  produced  by 

* Mr.  Joyuson,  since  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  remedied  this  inconvenience  by  a very  inge- 
nious process. 
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most  foreign  paper-makers,  who  also  make  the  tinted  writing  post-papers,  long 
out  of  fashion  in  this  country.  M.  Obiiy,  of  Prouzcl,  exhibited  well-made  black 
papers,  for  wrapping,  cambrics,  lace,  &c.  Black  papers  of  the  same  kind  were 
made  in  Ireland  and  Manchester  more  than  25  years  ago. 

M.  JoCRNET,  of  the  Souche  Paper  Manufactory,  exhibited  printing-paper  of  a 
gnod  colour,  said  to  be  bleached  without  the  use  of  any  acid  ; rose-colour  tissues 
of  great  brilliancy,  dyed  with  safflower,  and  filtering-paper  for  chemical  purposes, 
which,  probably  owing  to  the  granitic  and  silicious  soil  through  which  the  Souche 
waters  flow,  seems  to  combine  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  Swedish  paper  originally 
manufacturer!  under  Berzelius’  directions.  A sheet  of  M.  Joumet’s  filtering-paper, 
weighing  !)'C!)70  grammes,  and  having  a surface  of  0-2336  metres,  analysed  by  M. 
Bareswil,  gave  in  ashes  only  0-0293  ; so  that  1 00  kilogrammes  of  this  paper  would 
yield  only  302  grammes  of  ashes,  being  only  three  parts  of  ashes  from  one  thousand 
parts  of  paper — a very  favourable  result. 

The  so-called  “ fire-proof  cartridge-paper,”  made  with  animal  substances  inventor! 
by  M..  Mdrimde,  and  exhibited  by  MM.  OnENT,  BLANCHE!-,  and  Ki.eber,  of  Rives, 
and  by  M.  Montgolfier,  of  Annonay,  deserves  particular  mention-  It  approaches 
parchment  in  strength  and  solidity,  and  is  valuable  when  used  instead  of  felt  in 
making  gun-cartridges  ; for  should  it  catch  fire,  the  fire  does  not  spread  as  in 
paper,  but  goes  out  instantly.  M.  Odent  was  the  first  to  apply  M.  Mdrimde’s 
invention  under  that  gentleman’s  instruction,  and  he  exhibited  sheets  as  a substi- 
tute for  parchment-binding,  or  for  valuable  records ; its  yellow  colour,  however,  is 
objectionable,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  improved.  M.  Montgolfier  has  also  applied 
this  animal  paper,  instead  of  parchment,  to  the  use  of  spinning-mills  and  to  gold 
and  silver  beaters’  purposes 

Sizing  in  the  vat  offers  many  advantages,  but  as  a gelatine  cannot  be  employed 
without  injury  to  the  felt  during  the  process  of  manufacturing  paper,  substitutes 
for  gelatine  were  desirable ; and  in  1 827  M.  Canson  made  size,  of  which  wax  was 
the  liase,  and  M.  Delcambre  made  another,  the  base  of  which  was  rosin  : neither 
seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose,  for  Mr.  Obry’s  plan  of  using  alum  and  rosin, 
previously  dissolved  in  soda,  and  combining  it  with  potato-starch,  which  he  adopted 
in  1827,  is  the  method  now  generally  followed  in  France  for  writing  and  printing 
papers.  In  England,  for  printing-papers,  the  rosin  size  is  also  the  one  in  use  ; the 
addition  of  potato-starch  has  been  attempted,  but  not  very  successfully,  probably 
from  the  quantity  of  cotton  rags  used,  which  seem  not  readily  to  take  the  size 
made  with  starch.  For  writing-papers,  gelatine  is  still  preferred  in  this  country, 
and  is  an  after  process. 

OUizing  of  Paper. 

High  glazing,  now  universally  adopted,  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Heath, 
about  35  years  ago,  at  his  pasteboard  manufactory  in  Hackney,  and  for  many  years 
the  means  he  adopted  were  not  known.  On  the  introduction  of  steel  pens,  there  was 
an  increased  demand  for  smooth  papers,  and  a desire  to  obtain  the  highest  possible 
finish.  Other  card  and  drawing-board  makers  applied  Mr.  Heath’s  process,  and  it 
became  the  custom  for  wholesale  stationers  to  send  post  and  other  writing  papers 
to  the  card-makers  to  be  glazed  or  satined.  A patent  having  been  granted  in 
1832  to  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  for  “ certain  improvements  in  playing-cards,”  in  which  he 
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applied  printing  in  oil,  instead  of  the  old  way  of  stenciling  with  water  colours,  he 
adopted  the  mode  of  ]>assing  them  between  copper  sheets  through  powerful  rollers, 
instead  of  the  usual  mode  of  glazing  by  friction  with  a flint,  and  subsequently  he 
attained  a higher  finish  in  fine  writing-paper  than  had  hitherto  been  effected  by 
submitting  it  to  the  same  process. 

Glazing  is  now  carried  on  at  most  of  the  paper-mills,  in  all  countries.  Writing- 
papers  have  also  been  glazed  in  long  lengths ; but  os  the  naked  rollers  through 
which  the  paper  passes  became  indented  after  having  been  only  a short  time  in  use, 
this  plan  has  been  abandoned.  A better  mode  is  to  pass  the  paper  several  times 
through  a calendar,  having  an  iron  roller  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a paper 
roller  in  the  middle,  the  iron  rollers  being  slightly  heated  by  steam.  This  plan  is 
useful  where  cheapness  is  necessary ; but  it  is  nevertheless  an  inferior  sort  of 
glazing,  and  does  not  long  maintain  its  gloss.  It  has  been  practised  many  years 
by  Mr.  Crompton  for  strong  brown  packing-papers.  The  Weajimouth  Papek 
Company  exhibited,  through  Messrs.  Venables,  a fine  specimen  of  brown  paper 
glazed  in  long  length  ; and  Messrs  Dkkwskn  and  Co.,  of  Silkeborg,  in  Jutland, 
Denmark,  have  exhibited  a Large  roll  of  cream-laid  writing-paper  well  glazed,  not 
satined,  in  long  length.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  glazing  paper  in  long 
lengths,  provided  care  be  Liken  to  obtain  very  true  rollers.  A thin  ductor-blade 
should  be  fixed  in  a proper  position  to  detach  the  sheets  as  they  pass  through,  as 
the  electricity  which  is  developed  causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  cylinders,  par- 
ticularly where  rosin  size  has  been  used. 

Pape  r Bleachi  ng. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  M.  Berthollet’s  discovery  of  the  means  of  bleach- 
ing with  chlorine  was  successfully  applied  to  paper-making  ; and  by  this  valuable 
process  coloured  rags,  ropes,  &c.,  were  converted  into  fine  white  paper,  but  the 
improper  use  of  it  deterioriated  the  quality,  and  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the 
use  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  to  a better  system  of  washing  the  pulp,  for  which  purpose 
washing  drums  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Breton  and  perfected  by  Messrs  Blnuehet 
and  Klebor.  As  a further  precaution  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  use 
of  chlorine  or  its  compounds,  some  makers  use  anti-chlor,  such  as  sulphites,  to 
neutralize  the  small  particles  which  might  still  remain  in  the  pulp  after  bleaching 
and  ordinary  washing. 

The  rotatory  rag-washing  machine,  invented  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  the  boiling  operation  to  be  performed  under  high-pressure  : the 
mechanism  continually  lifting  the  rags  out  of  the  lye  and  plunging  them  back 
ensures  complete  and  uniform  action.  The  lye  may  be  used  repeatedly  by  adding 
fresh  doses  of  alkali  M.  Joumet  has  adopted  the  plan  long  followed  in  England 
of  using  the  waste  wash-water  of  his  mills  for  manuring  land. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France  ; it  is  made  principally 
at  Glasgow  as  a secondary  product  of  tho  soda  manufacture  ; the  price  is  1 4s.  per 
cwt.  (about  30  fr.  the  100  kilogrammes),  whilst  at  Rouen  or  Paris  it  costs  47  fr. 
tho  100  kilogrammes,  lieiug  5(i  per  cent  dearer,  a disadvantage  to  which  the 
French  manufacturer  is  subjected  on  one  of  the  most  important  raw  materials  used 
in  paper-making,  as  the  importation  of  chemical  productions  is  prohibited  in  that 
country.  The  difference  of  price  is  from  the  great  disparity  in  the  cost  of  fuel  ; 
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coals  are  sold  in  England  at  an  average  of  4a  per  ton  (5  fr.) ; in  London  15s.,  or 
18  fr.  At  Rouen,  coals  cost  33  fr.  per  1,000  kilogrammes,  to  which  must  ho  added 
the  cost  of  cartage  to  the  different  mills. 

Fairer. — Motive  Power. 

The  use  of  steam  as  a motive  power  has  l>ecome  almost  universal  in  England, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  where  there  are  fewer  waterfalls  than  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  Although  steam  is  more  expensive  than  water  (rower,  it 
is  more  available,  and  mills  using  it  are  not  subject  to  stoppages  from  floods  nnd 
shortness  of  water. 

In  France  and  other  countries  where  mills  are  near  large  forests,  it  is  cheaper 
to  use  wood  than  coal  ; but  England  has  great  advantages  from  the  cheapness  of 
its  fuel,  particularly  for  steam  drying.  Where  mills  are  iu  unfavourable  situations, 
without  coal,  the  cost  of  drying  the  paper  is  considerable. 

England  and  France  obtain  the  greater  quantity  of  manganese  from  Germany  ; 
the  price  of  which  is  therefore  alrout  the  same  in  both  countries.  Rosin  is  imported 
from  America  and  Russia,  and  some  is  produced  near  Bordeaux.  Alum  and 
potato-starch  are  about  equal  in  price  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Muriatic 
acid  is  dearer  in  England  than  in  France,  where  the  price  is  now  very  much 
redueed. 

Paper. — Price  of  Labour. 

Although  the  price  of  labour  is,  in  general,  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, yet  owing  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  English  workmen,  and  the  great 
superiority  of  the  machinery  employed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cost  of  the  manu  ■ 
facture  of  paper  be  not  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  other  countries.  To  ascertain 
the  merits  of  the  manufactures,  quality  and  price  of  the  paper  being  considered, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  exact  data  as  to  the  rate  of  labour  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  each  locality,  as  the  price  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
distance  of  the  mills  from  the  capital  ; for  example,  in  France  the  price  of  labour 
in  the  Vosges  is  much  less  than  near  Paris,  but  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  expense  of  carriage,  which  is  always  greater  in  the  case  of  mills  distant  from 
the  centre  of  consumption.  These  points  have  been  considered  by  the  Jury  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  obtained,  and  they  find  that  mills  established  where 
civilization  has  made  little  progress  are  the  most  favourably  circumstanced.  The 
price  of  nags  mainly  regulates  that  of  paper,  and  the  value  of  rags  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  civilization  and  prosperity  of  a country.  Thus  Smyrna, 
which  some  years  ago  converted  its  rags  into  coarse  Iroards,  and  sold  them  to  the 
paper-makers  of  Europe  for  making  paper,  now  makes  good  writing  and  other 
papers,  the  low  price  of  which  proves  that  both  the  raw  materials  and  the  labour 
must  be  cheap  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  paper-machines  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  North  America  possesses  a great 
number.  South  America  has  now  begun  to  obtain  them  from  the  United  States. 
In  Africa  there  Is  only  a small  vat-mill  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  paper-mills  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  heating-engines  emploved ; also  the  amount  of  duty 
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charged  on  paper,  the  quantity  imported  from  various  countries,  and  the  amount 
exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1850: — 


England.  . 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Number  of  paper-mills  ------ 

Number  of  boating-engines  - - 

Paper  charged  with  duty  - - - - ll>s. 

Amount  of  duty  -------  j 

327 

1,374 

105,712.953 

£693.741 

61  1 
286 

28.600.019 
| £ 187,687 

37 

86 

1 6.719,502 
£ 44,090 

Paper  Imported,  viz. — 

Printed,  painted,  stained,  or  hangings,  »q.  yds. 
Other  kinds  -----  - lbs.  ; 

Amount  of  duty  ------- 

342,746 

267,162 

£5,607 

470 

53 

£5 

- 

Paper  Exjxrrted , viz. — 

Printed,  painted,  or  stained  - square  yards. 

Other  kinds  -------  lbs. 

Amount  of  drawback  paid  ----- 

1,155,012 
6,568,268 
1 £ 43,934 

163,164 
1,040,566 
£ 6,946 

9,248 

£60 

By  a Parliamentary  paper,  published  March  9,  1852,  the  number  of  paper  -mills 
at  work  in  England  on  the  18th  February  1852,  was  304  in  England,  48  in 
Scotland,  and  28  in  Ireland,  making  380.  There  were  1,616  beating-engines  at 
work,  and  130  silent. 

Sharp,  in  his  “ Gazetteer,"  ed.  1852,  p.  977,  states  the  number  of  paper-mills  to 
be  800,  employing  30,000  hands;  but  the  above  table,  obtained  officially  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office,  gives  the  number  of  mills  as  being  only  415,  including 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Machines  and  Vats  employed  at  Paiwr  Mills  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  distinguishing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  last  10  Years. 


England. 

Scotland. 

IrrUud. 

United  Kingdom. 

Yeahs. 

Number 

of 

Machine, 

Number 

of 

VaU. 

Number 
of  | 
Machine* 

Number 
of  1 
v“- 

Number  Number 
«»f  1 of 

Machines'  Vata. 

Number  ' 

of 

Machines 

Number 

v°r 

Vm. 

1842  I 

292 

311 

46 

21 

18 

40 

350  ! 

372 

1843 

298 

300 

47 

24 

22 

38 

367  ; 

362 

1844 

299 

302 

48 

25 

23 

32 

370 

359 

1845 

310  ■ 

309 

50 

26 

24 

30 

384 

364 

1846 

308 

328 

! 51 

22 

25 

28 

1 381 

378 

1847 

320 

326 

54 

20 

31 

27  , 

405  [ 

373 

1848  1 

321 

321 

54 

21 

32 

25  ! 

407 

367  i 

1 1849 

319 

310 

55 

19  i 

32 

24 

406  1 

353  1 

1850 

323 

307 

57 

19 

32 

18 

412 

344 

1861 

322 

296 

58 

19 

33 

15 

413 

330 

Inland  Herr  rule  Office,  Obi  If  road  Street, 
14th  Octolur  1851. 


The  amount  of  duty  charged  in  the  year  1850  shows  the  enormous  amount  of 
sixty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  tons  weight  of  paper  produced  in  Great 
Britain  in  one  year  1 The  first  paper-machine  was  erected  in  1804.* 


• Anderson,  in  his  M History  of  Commerce,”  states,  that  it  was  in  1690  that  paper  was  first 
manufactured  in  England  ; until  that  iieriod  France  exported  paper  to  England  to  the  amount 
of  100,0007.  yearly. 
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The  annual  value  of  paper  manufactured  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  two  mil- 
lions sterling. — Vide  “ Sharp's  Gazetteer,"  1852. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  sizes  of  writing-paper  in  English  inches, 
and  in  French  centimetres,  to  the  nearest  millimetre  or  tenth  of  a centimetre, 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  stationers  and  all  connected  with  the  paper  trade  : — 


Double  elephant 

_ 

_ 

_ 

InchM. 

40  - 20| 

(.‘■cni  intern** 

IU1-6  - 67  9 

At  la*  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34  - 

26 

86-4  - 

66  0 

Colombier 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34*  • 

23* 

87*6  - 

597 

Imperial  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30  - 

22 

76-2  - 

55*9 

Elephant  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28  - 

23 

71*1  - 

58*4 

Super-Royal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27  - 

19 

68  6 - 

48*3 

Royal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24  - 

19 

81*0  - 

48*3 

Medium  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22  - 

17* 

55’9  — 

44*4 

Demy 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20  - 

15* 

50  8 - 

39*4 

Large  post 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21  - 

1G| 

53*3  - 

42  5 

Small  post 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19  - 

15* 

48  3 - 

39*4 

Foolscap  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10*  - 

13* 

41*9  - 

33*7 

Not**-  —These  are  drawing  and  writing  paper  sizes— printing-papers  arc  of  different  dimensions. 

With  rags  produced  by  a population  of  274  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  bagging  and  other 
descriptions  of  linen  and  cotton  wrappers,  old  sails,  cordage,  and  old  navy  stores, 
&c„  England  imports  from  foreign  countries  a quantity  of  rags,  amounting  annually 
to  8, 1 2-t  tons,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Old  Rags,  Old  Juuk  or  Ropes,  or  Old  Fishing  Nets,  fit  only 
for  making  Paper  or  Pasteboard,  Imported  into  tho  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1850, 
showing  the  Countries  from  which  lnqiorted. 


from  which  imported. 

Quantity**  Imported 
into  ttw 

United  Kingdom 
in  the  Year  l^o. 

Tuna. 

! Russia  - --  --  --  - 

859 

61 

{ Norway  - - - - “ * - 

101 

, Denmark  -------- 

! Prussia  - --  --  --  - 

27 

! Germany,  viz. — 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin  - - - - ; 

78 

Hanover  -------  j 

23 

Hanseatic  Towns  ----- 

4,4-19  i 

Channel  Islands 

282 

! Italy:— 

Duchv  of  Tuscany  - - - - • 

1,352 

Papal  Territories 

am,  j 

Naples  and  Sicily 

41 

Austrian  Territories  - 

43 

! Malta-  -------- 

91 

[ Egypt  - - - - . - 

, British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 

23 

27 

1 British  Possessions  in  East  Indies 

2!) 

Ilriti.-h  Colonic*  in  North  America 

25 

United  States  of  America  - - - - 

32 

Brazil  - --  --  --  - 

18 

, Other  Ports  ~ 

52 

8,124 

I 
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The  waste"  of  the  Manchester  cotton-mills,  and  that  of  the  spinning  mills  in 
England,  Scotland,  ami  Ireland,  produces  enormous  quantities  of  material,  which  is 
now  skilfully  applied  to  paper-making,  and,  when  mixed  with  rope,  bagging,  &c., 
produces  strong  and  good  paper  for  most  purposes. 

Of  the  large  number  of  jMiper-makers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a few  oidy 
have  exhibited,  namely  : —Mr.  Joynson,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  who  exhibited  a 
large  assortment  of  blue  wove,  blue  laid,  largo  bank  post,  cream  laid  post,  blue  laid 
post,  and  cream  laid  foolscaps  ; the  oj  lbs.  thin  large  bank  post,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  pel  are,  was  not  equal  to  that  exhibited  by  the  French  manufacturers, 
although  a nearer  approach  than  any  yet  made  in  England  of  that  weight  The 
post  and  other  papers  were  all  of  high  qualities,  fully  maintaining  Mr.  Joynsou’s 
reputation  as  a first-rate  manufacturer.  Mr.  Dewdney,  of  Collumpton,  specimens 
of  excellent  cream  laid  writing-papers,  and  also  some  unchangeable  blue  papers  of 
superior  manufacture  for  the  use  of  starch-makers.  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Hartford, 
strong  parchment  puper,  for  printing  shares,  and  other  purposes  where  great  strength 
and  tenacity  are  required  ; plain  and  coloured  bank-note  papers,  of  strong  texture, 
with  a variety  of  water-marks  of  elaborate  and  complicated  designs  ; white  anil 
coloured  safety  papers,  for  printing  Winkers’  cheques,  letters  of  credit,  &c,  detecting 
the  removal  of  writing  by  chemical  re-agents,  and  some  specimens  of  a new  method 
of  making  papers  with  water-marks,  giving  gradations  of  light  and  shade : the 
whole  of  these  papers  were  of  excellent  qualities  and  make.  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Co., 
of  Edinburgh,  a variety  of  printing,  writing,  note,  and  letter  papers.  Mr.  W iluam 
W I lues,  of  Snodland,  Rochester,  some  specimens  of  writing-papers,  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  in  the  water-mark.  Messrs.  Bancks  Brothers,  Chesham,  patent  writing- 
papers  with  ornamented  water-mark.  Mr.  Charles  Venables,  Clifden  and  Soho 
Mills,  specimens  of  well-made  and  fine  quality  plate,  lithographic,  and  printing- 
papers.  Mr.  Georoe  Venables,  strong  and  gi iml  wrapping-papers.  Mr.  Edward 
Smith,  Gateshead,  strong  brown  paper,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Gallon 
and  Co.  Mr.  Lamh,  of  Newcastle,  pottery  tissues,  of  excellent  quality.  Mr. 
Fourdrinier  also  hail  some  pottery  tissues,  of  good  quality,  in  Class  VI.  Mr. 
Alfred  IIamkh,  of  Horsforth,  Leeds,  &&,  press  papers,  for  pressing  woollen  cloths  ; 
and  brown  papers,  rolled  and  glazed,  of  good  qualities,  Messrs.  Hastings  and 
Meli.er,  brown  paper,  glazed  and  unglazed  ; and  press  papers,  of  good  qualities. 
Messrs.  Wihtei.ev  and  Sons  produced  some  fine  specimens  of  press  papers.  Messrs. 
Venari.es,  Wilson,  ami  TYLER,  of  Queenhithe,  and  Messrs.  Spicer,  of  Bridge  Street, 
wholesale  stationers,  enabled  the  Jury  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  paper  trade  in 
this  country  by  the  ample  and  varied  specimens  each  of  those  houses  have  submitted 


• The  quantity  of  cotton-wool  imported  in  1845  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions  and 
a half  pounds  weight ; alstve  one  thousand  tons  of  raw  cotton  are  required  for  daily  con- 
sumption. In  1850,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  hundredweight  of 
flax  was  imported.  Linen  and  flax  are  spun  to  the  value  of  ten  millions  sterling  annually. — 
Vide  Sharp's  “New  Gazetteer,”  edit.  1882,  p.  970.  Chevalier  Claussen’s  discovery  of  flax- 
cotton,  which  promises  to  extend  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax,  cannot  fail  greatly  to 
increase  the  Ijest  description  of  raw  material  for  pqier-making.  In  1775  a description  was 
given  by  lady  Moira,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1783,  of  a 
new  method  of  reducing  flax  to  a line  fibre  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution  ; the  speeimeus 
were  retained  by  the  Society. 
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to  public  inspection  in  Class  XVII.  Messrs.  Df.  La  Ruf.  and  Co.,  as  paper- 
finisherw,  displayed  every  description  of  the  best  writing-  papers  produced  in  Eng- 
land, thus  affording  the  means  for  judging  of  the  high  state  of  Jinish  which  this 
important  branch  of  manufacture  has  reached  in  Great  Britain. 

Writing-Papers  in  Packets. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage*  in  this  country  there  was 
an  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of  letter  and  note  paper,  and  a total  change 
in  the  sizes  was  required.  Until  1839,  4to  letter-paper  Was  put  up  only  in  half  reams, 
and  retailed  in  loose  quires  or  single  sheets,  at  prices  varying  from  6 d.  to  Is.  per 
quire.  Very  superior  letter  anil  note  papers  are  now  sold  in  neat  and  convenient 
packets  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  6 <1.  per  five  quires.  The  patent  cutting-machine  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Wilson  proved  a powerful  auxiliary  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
this  branch  of  the  paper-trade,  by  accelerating  one  of  its  simplest  operations, 
cutting  in  letter  and  note  size.  Without  its  aid  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible, 
by  hand  labour  alone,  to  supply  the  daily  increasing  demands  of  society  for  note 
papers  since  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  postage.  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
commonplace  instances  which  show  that  the  full  importance  of  machinery  in  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  community  is  not  duly  appreciated,  unless  time  aud 
quantity  are  taken  into  the  estimate  as  well  as  difficulty.  It  is  to  Messrs.  De  La 
Rue  that  the  new  sizes  and  improved  mode  of  putting  up  piper  in  convenient  forms 
is  due.  The  quantity  and  variety  exhibited  by  them  and  others  are  evidence  of  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  public  to  this  ornamental  mode  of  packeting  letter  and 
note  papers,  for  each  size  of  which  envelopes  are  made  to  suit 

The  following  exhibitors  also  displayed  writing-papers  in  pickets,  viz. : — 

Messrs.  Dobbs  and  Co.,  London  ; Messrs.  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh  ; Messrs. 
Spicer  Brothers  ; and  Messrs.  Venables,  Wilson,  and  Tyler. 


• Penny  !*<  HTAOE. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  deli- 
vered in  the  United  Kingdom  ill  each  yoar  from  1839  to  1831 : — 


Yearn 

Number 
o f 

Letter*. 

Annual  In  errant-. 

Number 

of 

Utter*. 

Percentage 
wkonetl  on  the 
Number  for 

18.39 

76,000,000+ 

_ 

1840 

169,000,000 

93,000,000 

123  per  cent. 

1841 

196,500,000 

27,500,000 

36  „ 

1842 

208,300,000 

1 2,000,1 H10 

If.  „ 

1843 

220,500,000 

12,000,000 

16  „ 

1844 

242,000,000 

21,500,000 

28 

184.3 

271,500,000 

29,500,000 

39  „ 

1846 

299,500,000 

28,000,000 

37 

1847 

322,000,000 

22,500,IKR> 

30  „ 

1.848 

329,000,000 

7,000,000 

9 .. 

1849 

337,500,000 

8, 5(H), 000 

11  „ 

1830 

347,000,000 

9,500,000 

„ 

1851 

3611,500,000 

13,  .300, 000 

13  „ 

v The  estimate  for  1839  is  founded  on  the  ascertained  number  of  letters  for  ouc  week  in  the  month 
of  November,  aud,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  for  the  year  ending  December  5,  at  which  time  -til.  was  made 
the  Marimmm  rate.  The  estimate  for  eacti  subsequent  year  is  founded  ou  the  ascertained  number  of 
letters  for  one  week  in  each  calendar  month, — ( tide  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  No.  574,  1851.) 
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Foreign  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  mode  of  making  up  letter  and  note 
paper  in  ornamental  packets,  and  they  have  exhibited  a variety  of  good  specimens, 
among  which  were — 

France. — M.  Marion,  M.  Bertou,  and  M.  Vacant,  of  Paris. 

Belgium.. — MM.  GoniN  and  Son,  and  M.  Tardif,  of  Brussels. 

Zollverein  States. — M.M.  Schaeffer,  Otto,  and  Scheibe,  of  Berlin. ; M.  C. 
A.  Koch,  of  Gladbach,  near  Mulheim,  on  the  Rhine  ; MM.  Hoesch  ami  Son, 
Durcu  ; M.  L.  ScHUELL,  of  Duren  ; M.  Piettk,  of  Dillingeu. 

(Ira tul  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg. — M.  SCHAEUFFELEN,  lieilbron. 

Jtussia. — MM.  Varoohnin  Brothers,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Paper-making  — France 

Franco,  besides  importing  yearly  from  America  123, 000,000  lbs  of  cotton,  ami 
ultimately  converting  a large  portion  of  this  into  rags,  the  export  of  which  com- 
modity is  forbidden  by  the  French  law,  is  also  in  a favourable  position  with  regard 
to  other  raw  materials,  such  as  hemp  and  linen  rags.  Unfortunately  the  intro- 
duction of  strong  alkalies,  used  in  washing  in  large  towns,  greatly  deteriorates,  there 
and  elsewhere,  the  materials  for  paper-making. 

The  northern  countries,  where  hemp  and  flax  are  abundant,  are  in  general  favour- 
ably situated  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  rags. 

There  was  in  the  Exhibition  a species  of  paper  made  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
from  vegetable  substances,  retaining  the  origiual  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  raw 
material. 

Every  fibrous  plant  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  paper  ; many  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  and  other  countries  to  use  the  Irark  of  trees,  straw,  ami  similar 
substances  for  that  purpose,  but  the  great  waste  and  expense  in  converting  these 
sulwtances  into  pulp  have  hitherto  precluded  their  use  in  large  quantities.  Should, 
however,  rags  become  so  scarce  as  greatly  to  enhance  their  price,  recourse  might 
l»o  had  to  the  use  of  raw  materials,  such  ns  the  dwarf  banana,  the  dwarf  |(nlm,  the 
aloe,  white  wood,  and  even  straw.  But  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  mix  these 
materials  with  rags  to  lessen  the  transparent  appearance  of  paper  made  entirely  of 
such  substances,  as  was  evident  in  that  exhibited  by  M.  Gratiot,  made  at  the 
Essounes  paper-mill 

At  the  French  Exhibitions  of  1839  and  1844  there  were  specimens  of  paper 
made  with  the  leaves  of  the  banana-tree  and  similar  plants,  but  the  experiments 
then  made  showed  great  waste  in  converting  them  into  paper.  With  a view  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  carriage,  by  freeing  the  substances  from  foreign  matter,  M. 
Rocques  established  powerful  works  at  Havannah,  to  wash  and  convert  them  into 
pulp  for  the  European  markets ; but  even  in  this  state  the  absolute  necessity  of 
strong  bleaching  caused  a waste  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  original  weight 

M.  Fi.echey  exhibited  in  the  Algiers  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  speci- 
mens of  paper  made  of  the  dwarf  palm  ( Chamaerope  ltunxilis).  which  abounds  in  that 
country,  and  of  which  he  states  that  four  millions  of  hundredweights  could  be 
obtained  every  year,  at  a trifling  cost,  by  causing  it  to  lie  gathered  by  women  and 
children,  so  that  it  might  be  had  for  two  francs  the  two  hundred  pounds ; and  he 
contends  that  if  beaten  into  half  stuff  whiLst  in  its  green  state,  it  would  yield  36  per 
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cent,  of  its  weight,  and  dry,  50  per  cent.,  and  that  two  hours  beating  would  bo 
sufficient  to  render  this  half  stuff  fit  for  making  fine  paper. 

M.  Didot.  states  that  there  are  200  machines  in  France,  producing  each  700 
kilogrammes  per  day,  or  195  tons  each  per  year,  making  a total  of  thirty-nine 
thousand  tons,  and  250  vats,  producing  over  two  thousand  tons  more  per  year, 
being  a gross  amount  of  forty-one  thousand  tons.* 

The  first  paper-machine  was  established  in  France  in  1815. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  French  paper-makers  who  have  exhibited,  vis. : — 
MM.  Lacroix,  of  Angouleme  and  Paris,  superior  writing-paper.  MM.  Odent, 
Son,  and  Co.,  Courtaliue  (Seine-et-Mame),  machine  and  vat-made  writing  and 
printing  papers.  MM.  Blanchet  Brothers,  and  Klkber,  Hives  (Isere),  white 
and  tinted  writing  and  printing  papers.  MM.  Callaud-Belisle  and  Co.,  Angou- 
leme, writing  papers  for  ledgers,  post  paper,  drawing  and  tracing  papers  ; the 
latter  of  excellent  quality.  M.  G.  De  Serlay,  Gueurs,  Seine  Inferieure,  various 
sorts  of  paper.  M.  K.  Doumerc,  Jouy,  St  Morin  (Seine-et-Mame),  printing, 
lithographic,  and  plate  papers,  drawing  and  writing  papers,  strong  paper  for 
vouchers  and  bank-notes.  M.  A.  Gratiot,  of  the  Essonnos  paper-mills,  tissue 
paper  made  from  the  banana-tree  ; writing-papers.  The  Joint  Stock  Company 
OF  THE  SoUCH e,  writing,  printing,  staining,  filtering,  and  imitation  India  papers  : 
the  filtering-paper  of  superior  quality.  MM.  Montgolfier,  of  Annonay  and  Paris, 
drawing,  writing,  and  printing  papers,  animal  papers.  &c.  MM.  Obry,  Bernard, 
and  Co.,  Prouzel,  Amiens,  drawing,  writing,  printing,  and  other  papers.  M. 
FlecHEY,  of  Algiers,  a specimen  of  paper  made  from  the  dwarf  palm  tree. 


Tables  showing  the  Import  and  Export  of  Paper,  Rags,  &c.,  in  France 


EXPORTATION  1819. 

Rags  fob  Paper. 

Kilo*. 

Algiers  ------ 

United  States  ----- 

- 4G5 

Guadeloupe  ----- 

- 300 

Other  Countries  - - - - 

- 130 

895 

IMPORTATION  1849. 


Rags  for  Paper. 

Kilo*. 

Belgium  ----- 

29,208 

England  ----- 

18,378 

Sicily,  Kingdom  of  - 

22,655 

Tuscany  ----- 

24,714 

Switzerland  - 

- 205,869 

Turkey  ----- 

30,414 

Algiers  ----- 

- 421,830 

Othor  Countries  - - - 

57,233 

810,301 

• These  data  are  approximate.  Paper-hangings  and  brown  paper  are  included.  A paper- 
macliine  occupies  about  sixty  persons  ; one  vat  about  ten. 
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IMPORTATION  1849. 

Paper. 


Kilos. 

White  or  ruled,  for  music  : — 

Belgium  - - - - 

- 

85 

England  - - - - 

- 

3,889 

Spain  - - - - - 

- 

804  j 

Sardinia  - - - - 

- 

28 

Egypt  - - - - 

- 

* | 

Other  Countries 

92 

4,898  1 

Coloured,  in  reams  or  quires, 

for 

binding : — 

Zollverein  - - - 

- 

1,199 

Netherlands  - 

- 

, 

Belgium  - 

- 

70  ! 

England  - 

13 

1,282  ; 

I 


Kilo*. 

Enveloi*?*,  coloured : — 

Zollverein  - 

- 

848 

Hanseatic  Towns  - 

- 

_ 

Sardinia  - 

- 

212 

Philippine  Isles  - 

- 

530 

Other  Countries  - 

253 

1,8-13 

Painted,  in  rolls  for  hangings  : — 

Netherlands  - - 

_ 

_ 

Hanseatic  Towns  - 

- 

England  - - - - 

- 

5 

Other  Countries 

120 

125 

Silk  Paj»er,  India  Paper,  &c.,  See. : 

: — 

England  - 

- 

4,880 

China  - 

. 

97G 

Other  Countries 

241 

6,083 

EXPORT  OF  PAPER  FROM  FRANCE  IN  1849. 
Taper. 


White,  or  ruled  for  mimic  s — k,1o*  | 

Russia,  M.  N.  - - - - 2fUK>(j 

„ M.  B.  - - - - 24,637  ! 

Denmark  -----  9,019  j 

Zollverein  - 18,317 

Netherlands  - 10,622  | 

Belgium  -----  32,390  J 

Hanseatic  Towns  - - - 111,332  J 

England  -----  200,885  j 
Portugal  -----  40,752 

Austria  -----  io,814 

Sicily  -----  28,559 

Spain  -----  43,070 

Sardinia  -----  87,051 

Tuscany  -----  17,137 

Switzerland  - 91,891 

Greece  -----  38,676 

Turkey  no, 531 

Egypt  -----  84,701 

Barbory 23,432 

Algiers  -----  105,900 
Africa,  West  Coast  - - - 8,497 

Mauritius-  - - - - n,058 

Indi» 136,540 

Batavia,  &c.  - - - - 14,809  | 

United  States,  O.  A.  - - 139,773 

„ „ O.  P.  - . 12,090 

U»yt' 14,047  j 


Whit©  or  ruled  for  Music  : — wnt.  Kii«. 
Cuba  aud  Porto  Rico  - - 48,111 

St.  Thomas's  - - - - 25,740 

Brazil  - - - - 300,279 

Moxico  -----  350,816 
Venezuela  - - - - 16  ill 

New  Grenada  - - - - 15,972 

132,844 

Chili  ------  204,510 

River  Plate  - 84,003 

Uruguay  -----  13,719 

Guadaloupe  - - - 23,183 

Martinique  - 51,642 

Reunion,  Isle  - 20,753 

S6n6gal  -----  11,520 

Other  countries  - - - 23,390 

2,848,853 


Coloured,  in  reams  or  quires,  for 


binding.  Ac. : — 

Russia,  M.  B.  - - - - 5 209 

Zollverein  - - - _ 2,350 

Belgium  -----  0,375 

England  -----  4,70:1 

Portugal  - - 1,030 

Spain  -----  3,000 
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Paper — continued. 


Coloured,  in  reams  or 

quires, 

for 

Printed,  in  rolls,  for  hangings  : — cont. 

Kilo*. 

binding,  &c. : — cont. 

Kilo*. 

Belgium 

- 

- 

51,306 

Sardinia 

- 

- 

. 

3,403 

Hanseatic  Towns 

- 

- 

27,058 

Switzerland  - 

- 

- 

. 

1,265 

England 

- 

• 

69,249 

Algiers 

. 

• 

- 

10,978 

Portugal 

- 

- 

28,701 

United  States 

* 

. 

- 

8,500 

Sicily  - 

- 

- 

16,094 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

- 

- 

2,473 

Spain  - 

- 

- 

9,808 

Brazil  - 

- 

- 

. 

4,214 

Sardinia 

- 

- 

16,796 

Peru  - 

- 

- 

- 

4,053 

Tuscany 

- 

- 

5,790 

Chili  - 

. 

. 

. 

2,536 

Roman  States 

- 

- 

4,219 

Other  Countries 

. 

. 

7,266 

Switzerland 

- 

- 

42,840 

Turkey 

- 

• 

10,561 

67,955 

Egypt 

- 

- 

7,854 



Algiers 

- 

- 

8,384 

Mauritius  - 

- 

- 

23,859 

Envelopes,  in  colour : — 

United  States 

- 

- 

107,122 

Zollverein  - 

- 

5,140 

Cub*  and  Porto  Rico 

- 

- 

7,869 

Belgium 

- 

4,951 

Brazil  - 

- 

- 

56,649 

Hanseatic  Towns  - 

2,053 

Mexico 

- 

- 

6,623 

England 

- 

93,442 

New  Grenada 

- 

- 

9,102 

Sardinia 

- 

79,304 

Peru  - 

- 

- 

12,825 

Switzerland  - 

26,934 

Chili  - 

- 

- 

30,522 

Greece 

25,596 

River  Plate  - 

- 

- 

23,699 

Turkey 

105,349 

Uruguay 

* 

• 

4,077 

Egypt  - 

36,938 

Reunion,  Isle 

- 

- 

14,997 

Barbary 

48,040 

Other  Countries  • 

- 

- 

27,525 

Algiers 

184,150 

United  States 

6,162 

644,441 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

- 

3,066 

Brazil  - 

- 

- 

148,326 

Mexico 

- 

- 

- 

8,370 

Silk  and  Chinese,  and  others  of  similar 

River  Plate  - 

* 

- 

- 

15,119 

kinds : — 

Other  Countries 

- 

- 

- 

20,999 

England 

. 

170 

Spain  - 

• 

- 

216 

813,939 

Sardinia 

- 

- 

- 

Switzerland  - 

- 

- 

419 

Other  Countries  - 

. 

. 

115 

Printed,  in  rolls,  for  hangings 

Russia,  M.  B. 

- 

- 

- 

9,598 

920 

Zollverein  - 

- 

- 

- 

11,304 

Paper-making — Belgium. 

Though  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  before  the  1 7th  century  to 
introduce  the  manufacture  of  paper  into  Belgium,  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of 
that  period  that  it  was  regularly  established  in  several  provinces,  with  exclusive 
privileges  granted  by  the  Government.  Its  progress  was  not  rapid  during  the  18th 
century  ; but  during  the  last  30  years  it  has  been  so  much  developed  that  Belgium 
has  nearly  ceased  to  import  writing-paper  from  France,  and  printing-paper  from 
Holland,  and  has  lately  considerably  increased  its  exports  of  first-rate  paper. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  paper  exported  from  Belgium  in  1840,  with 
the  countries  to  which  it  was  Rent ; the  total  amount  being  36,0401. : — 

* 6 1 
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Sweden  - 
Norway  - 
Denmark  - 
Prussia  - 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  - 
Hamburgh  - 
Bremen  - 
Lubeck  - 

Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 

Netherlands  - 

England  - 

France  - 

Portugal  - 

Turkey  - 


. 

Franc*. 

13,270 

Coast  of  Guinea 

- 

27,227 

Morocco 

- 

38,751 

Singapore 

- 

12,374 

United  States 

- 

2,932 

Mexico  - 

- 

163,452 

Guatemala 

3,535 

Cuba 

. 

9,673 

Brazil  - 

310 

River  Plate  - 

- 

298,829 

Chili 

- 

95,904 

- 

12,781 

- 

500 

- 

2,650 

Francs. 

1,400 

1,320 

- 10,250 

- 19,950 

- 12,200 

2,379 

3,350 

- 146,415 

1,820 

- 19,725 


900,997 


Statistics  relative  to  the 


Diacaurtox 

or 

NtmACivit. 

Pbovincb. 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 o 

d 

X | 

Number  of  Workpeople 

of  both  Sexc*,  with  their  Agea. 

Above 
16  Year*. 

Children. 

Number 

of 

each  Sex. 

1 

J 

9 Yean 
and  below. 

From  9 to 
12  Year*. 

From  19  to 
16  Year*. 

Under 
60  Cento. 

From  SO 
Cents,  to 
1 Franc. 

From  1 Fr. 
to  1 Fr. 
50  Cents. 

i 

z 

i 

I 

■ni°a 

4 

c 

i 

* \ 

4 

5 | 

i 

£ 

3 

"3 

Z 

7 

1 

1 

1 E 
1 
is 

i 

i g 
§ 
* 

g 

7. 

s 

i 

is 

Antwerp 

| 

23 

It 

- 

- 

4 

i 2 

- j 

- 

27 

13 

40 

- 

_ 

10 

n 

8 

- 

Brabant 

48 

481 

420 

5 

1 

37 

17 

133 

54 

ri.'l'i 

492 

1148 

4 

5 

76 

4,3 

282 

3 

East  Flanders 

9 

76 

22 

- 

12 

16 

2 

104 

24 

j 128 

- 

- 

2 

14 

57 

8 

Paper  Mills. 

Hainan  t 

3 

.6 

1 

- 

3 

o 

5 

3 

24 

6 

- 

2 

■ 

14 

1 

Lioge  - - 

9 

,, 

277  ' 

3 

5 

3 

12 

11 

54 

168 

348 

516 

- 

r 

16 

292  ' 

68 

21 

Limbourg  - 

1 

12 

' 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

I 12 

- 

9 

- 

3 

- 

Luxembourg  , 

3 

12 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

7 

19 

2 

5 1 

- 

2 

10 

- 

Total  for  the  Kingdom 

74 

771  1 

738 

8 

6 

59 

33 

165 

113 

1003 

890 

1893 

6 

24 

115 

S3 

□ 

E3 

Paper  and  I 

Huinaut 

2 

18 

3 

- 

- | 

- 

- 

5 

2 

23 

5 

28 

3 

3 { 

8 

_ 

Pasteboard  j 

j Namur 

4 

78 

141 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

22 

84 

163 

247 

- 

- , 

6 

133 

45 

8 

The  whole  Kingdom  - 

6 ! 

9*3 

144 

- 

- 

- 

11 

24 

107 

168 

275 

- 

9 

136  l 

1 53 

8 

MM.  Godin  and  Son,  of  Huy,  Lihge,  displayed  an  extensive  collection  of  every 
description  of  drawing,  writing,  printing,  and  packing  papers ; some  drawing- 
papers  in  long  lengths,  well  mode,  and  hard-sized.  They  were  the  only  paper 
manufacturers  from  Belgium  who  exhibited.  From  the  Netherlands,  MM.  Honio, 
of  Zaandyk,  exhibited  double  elephant  paper,  of  excellent  quality,  and  MM.  Van 
Gelder  and  Sons,  of  Wormerveer,  some  specimens  of  excellent  purple  and 
white  paper,  white  inside  and  purple  outside,  machine  made,  for  the  use  of  sugar 
refiners. 

Rome. — M.  Mii.iani  exhibited  specimens  of  drawing  and  plate  papers,  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 
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The  importations  of  rags  and  other  material  for  paper-making  into  Belgium,  in 
1 849,  amounted  to  only  fourteen  tons  and  a half. 

In  1849  Belgium  imported  paper  from  the  following  countries  to  the  amount  of 


69,343  francs  (2,774/.) 

Fnmc». 

Prussia  - --  --  --  - 16,929 

Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  - - - - 1,437 

Netherlands  - - - - - - 3,1.36 

England  - --  --  --  - 8,681 

France  - --  --  --  - 37,483 

Other  Countries  ------  977 


Total  - - - 69,343 


Denmark. — MM.  Drewsex  and  Sons,  of  Silkeborg,  Jutland,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  writing-paper,  milled  in  long  lengths,  stated  to  be  by  a new  process.  Tho 
finish  is  not  equal  to  the  highly  glazed  papers  called  satined,  but  as  mill-glazed, 
the  specimens  were  good. 


Paper-making — The  Zollverein  States. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  German  Zollverein  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  States  not  only  now  produce  paper  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption,  hut  also  for  exportation.  Rags  are  largely  imported  from  other 
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countries.  Tin;  average  yearly  consumption  of  rags  is  said  to  be  four  pounds  per 
head  of  the  entire  population,  as  proved  by  manufacturers  who  collect  their  rags 
within  certain  districts:  this  statement  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  its  corre- 
sponding with  the  amount  of  the  actual  consumption  of  linen  and  cotton.  The 
Zollverein,  according  to  the  last  census,  had  a population  of  89,649,330  souls.  Tn 
1850  the  weight  of  rags  made  into  paper  in  the  German  Zollverein  was  between 
1,180,000  and  1,190,000  cwt.  This  shows  the  great  activity  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  these  States.  In  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
the  Rhine  provinces,  ami  also  Brandenburg,  both  Hesses,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  many  of  the  other  States  of  the  U nion,  large  quantities  of  paper  are  produced. 
There  arc  794  paper-mills,  having  116  paper-machines,  which,  at  an  average  of 
700  kilogrammes  of  paper  per  day,  gives  36,964  tons  per  year.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  in  the  Zollverein  the  finer  and  better  sorts  of  paper  are  produced,  and 
part  exported,  whilst  the  common  paper  is  imported.  The  proportion,  according 
to  the  average  of  the  years  1843  to  1845,  and  1846  to  1848,  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  following  Table : — 


Cubed  ordinary  printing  paper  | 
Gray  blotting  ami  packing  paper  ; 
All  other  sort*  of  paper  - - 1 

Paper-hanging*  - - - | 

Bookbindei  s‘  stationery  - - j 

Total  - - j 

Quantity,  per  Cwt. 

Value  (Proadan  Dollars). 

Price 
pet  Cwt. 

Artngt  of 
1846-49. 

A w#i[e  of 
IMS-4*. 

A Ter ago  of 

1M6-40. 

Average  of 
1343-43. 

Dollar* 

import* 

I Expert* 

Imports,  fcvporti. 

Import*. 

| Export  a. 

import  a. 

ports. 

7 

8 

' 15  j 

| *0  J 
100  j 

1,142 

“ | 

|l,447  | 

[5,46$ 

1 1,606 
1,142 

- 1,589 
1,006 

- 5,621 

- 1 838 

- 1,876 

9,136 

10,129 

82,020 

64,240 

114,200 

8,048  | 

l 

11,123 

84,315 

33,590 

127,600 

- j 

- 

- 

2223 

Excess  of  Exports  - 

m 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  stationery  forms  a large  portion  of  the  exports, 
which  consists  of  numerous  small  articles,  such  as  porte-monnaies  and  similar  goods, 
for  which  Berlin  and  other  Zollverein  large  cities  are  celebrated.  From  1844  to 
1847  the  annual  amount  of  rags  imported  exceeded  that  of  the  export  by  nearly 
1 1 ,000  cwts.  Ini  848  this  excess  of  import  was  reduced  to  4,500  cwts.  In  1849  and 
1850  these  amounts  increased,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  imports  were  8,386  cwts., 
and  the  exports  1 ,604  cwts.,  showing  an  excess  of  6,782  cwts.  of  rags  imported  more 
than  those  exported.  The  first  paper  machine  was  established  in  Berlin  in  1818. 

Printing  keeps  pace  with  paper-making.  The  circulation  of  periodicals  is  very 
considerable.  In  1840  Prussia  alone  had  more  than  300  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  the  number  has  since  greatly  increased.  In  Germany  the  great  number  of 
scientific  works  form  an  important  branch  of  the  Ux>k  trade.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Leipsic  fair  of  Easter  1851  gives  the  titles  of  upwards  of  4,000  new  books  of 
various  descriptions ; and  that  of  Michaelmas  1 851  about  the  same  number.  In 
1850,  16,783  cwts.  (Zollverein  standard)  of  books  were  imported,  and  24,897 
cwt*.  exported.  In  Prussia  alone  there  arc  24  type-foundries,  in  which  244  work- 
men are  occupied  ; in  the  Zollverein  above  50  foundries  employing  upwards  of  600 
workmen. 
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The  number  of  establishments  in  Prussia  for  book  printing  and  music  is  574,  with 
1,154  presses  and  3,585  workmen.  Berlin  possesses  53,  with  198  presses,  and  934 
workmen.  The  whole  of  the  Zollverein,  with  the  exception  of  Wurtemburg,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Frankfortron-the-Maine,  from  which  States  the  official  accounts  are 
wanting,  has  933  establishments,  with  2,085  presses,  and  7,062  workmen ; so  that 
when  the  returns  of  those  States  are  ascertained,  not  less  than  1,000  establishments 
and  8,000  workmen  will  be  the  probable  numbers.  In  1849  there  were  in  the 
Prussian  dominions, — 

Men. 

Establishments  for  copper,  stereoplate  printing,  and  woodcut  printing  35,  employing  112 


Establishments  for  lithography 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 414 

„ 1,173 

Booksellers,  print,  and  music  shops 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 739 

„ 885 

Old  book  shops  (antiquai't) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 87 

„ unknown. 

Circulating  libraries  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 645 

„ unknown. 

Lithographic  printing  is  much  more  on  the  increase  than  the  other  branches  of 
printing.  Leipsic  is  the  centre  of  the  Zollverein  book  trade,  where  booksellers  from 
Germany  and  other  countries  assemble  twice  a-year,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  to 
confer  with  each  other  and  balance  their  account!  Berlin  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  its  own  printing-office  for  difficult  and  learned  works  ; 
the  University,  with  its  many  scientific  establishments  ; the  Royal  Library,  the  great 
museum  of  art ; and  printing  establisments  are  found  there  in  great  numbers. 
There  were,  in  that  city  alone,  in  1849,  8 type-fouudrma  with  110  workmen  ; 53 
establishments  for  printing  books  and  music,  with  198s|Rsses,  and  934  workmen  ; 
1 7 establishments  for  copper,  steel-plate,  and  wood-cut  printing,  with  64  workmen  ; 
41  lithographic  establishments,  with  265  workmen;  121  book,  print,  and  music 
shops,  with  141  workmen  ; 17  dealers  in  old  books;  43  circulating  libraries. 

The  following  official  Tables,  prepared  with  great  care,  furnish  valuable  inform- 
ation : — 
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ZOLLVEREIN  PAPER  TRADE— NUMBER  OF  MILLS,  Ac.  [Class  XVII, 


List  of  Paper-Mill^,  specifying  fche  Number  of  Vatb  and  Paper-Maulers,  together  with  the 
number  of  Persons  employod  in  the  Year  1846. 


STATES 

OF  TR  K 

ZOLLVEREIN. 

Province*. 

Number  i 
of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Workmen, 

Number 

of 

Vita. 

Number 
of  Psper 
Machines. 

Prussia  - 

1 

Prussia  ------ 

16 

329 

20 

2 

West  Prussia  ----- 

23 

116 

28 

- 

Posen  ------- 

19 

85 

23 

- 

Brandenburg  ----- 

34 

930 

41 

9 

Pomerania  - 

17 

196 

21 

5 

Silesia  ------ 

76 

893 

86 

12 

Saxony  ------ 

69 

880 

84 

9 

Westphalia  ----- 

68 

1,037 

83 

16 

Rhine  Province  - - - - 

72 

1,927 

117 

19 

Total  - - - 

394 

6,393 

503 

72 

Bavaria  - - - 

Upper  Bavaria  ----- 

17 

309 

33 

2 

I»wer  Bavaria  - - - - - 

10 

230 

22 

2 

Palatinate  ------ 

22 

305 

- 

- 

Upper  Palatinate,  Ratisbon  - 

22 

139 

26 

- 

Upper  Francouia 

Middle  Franconia  - - - - 

22 

117 

29 

- 

29 

339 

39 

2 

Ix>wer  Franconia,  Aschaffenburg  - 

29 

173 

58 

1 

Suabia  and  Neuburg  - - - 

25 

272 

50 

4 

Total  - - - 

176 

1 ,884 

257 

11 

Saxony  - 

dflfeen  ------ 

10 

262 

12 

2 

Leipsic  ------ 

10 

106 

8 

1 

Zwickau  ------ 

40 

316 

43 

- 

Bautzen  ------ 

6 1 

313 

5 

3 

Total  - - - 

66  ! 

997 

68 

6 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

Starkenburg  ----- 

8 

30 

9 

Upper  Hesse  ----- 

13 

140 

18 

1 

Total  - - - 

21 

170 

27 

1 

Electorate  of  Hesse  - 

... 

28 

299 

39 

6 

Baden  ----- 

. . . 

32 

624 

33 

14 

Nassau-  - 

... 

27 

196 

30 

6 

Parts  of  other  States  that 
partake  in  the  Prussian 
Zollverein. 

... 

10 

99 

14 

- 

Thuringian  States  - - ■ 

. . . 

41 

274 

53 

- 

The  accounts  from  Wurtemberg 
and  Brunswick  are  wanting. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Zollverein,  1846 

795  | 

10,936 

1,024 

116 
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Class  XVII.]  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL.  957 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Raw  Materials  for  Paper-hariso  in  the  Zollveredi  in  1850. 


1 

Linen,  Cotton,  and 

Fisbiog  Net*, 

STATES 
or  mi 

ZOLLVERBIN. 

Province*. 

District*  and  Manufacturing 
Place*. 

Woollen  Kaga, 
Paper-waste. 

Junk, and 
Hope*. 

| Import. 

Export. 

Jin  port. 

' Export. 

1 

Curt. 

1 Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Prussia  - 

Prussia  - 

Memel  - 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

106 

Tilsit  - - - 

_ 

474 

- 

_ 

_ 

Schmalleningken  - 

- 

591 

- 

- 

- 

Stalluponen  - 

- 

1,342 

“ 

- 

- 

West  Prussia 

Dantzic  - 

- 

- 

110 

255 

- 

P(*en  - - - 

Podzamize  - 

_ 

9 

_ 

* 

_ 

Pogorzelice  - 

- 

1,052 

- 

- 

Pomerania  - 

Cavelpass 

_ 

- 

15 

_ 

Demmin 

_ 

- 

7 

- 

_ 

Swinemunde  - 

• 

• 

53 

- 

- 

Stettin  - 

_ 

79 

- 

- 

. 

Tribsees 

- 

“ 

17 

“ 

- 

Silesia  - 

Gdrlitx  - 

_ 

68 

- 

_ 

_ 

Breslau  - 

- 

2 

“ 

- 1 

Brandenburg 

Gransee 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

W arnow 

■> 

- 

449 

— 

- 

Wittenberg  - 

- 

“ 

854 

- | 

- 

Saxony  - 

Ileiligenstadt  - 

- 

l 

- 

- 

- 

Westphalia  - 

Minden 

92 

35 

- 

_ 

Coesfeld 

- 

852 

- 

2 

- 

Warburg 

- 

89 

- 

- 

- 

Rhine  Province  - 

Aix-la-Chapelle  - 

- 

52 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

- 

4,705 

1,542 

258 

106 

Luxemburg  - 

- 

- - - 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Bavaria  - “ • " 

_ 

W’aldsassen  - 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Waidhaus  - 

_ 

22 

- 

- 

- 

Pa&sau  - 

_ 

4 

_ 

. 

_ 

Pfrout®i 

_ 

18 

- 

- 

• 

I -in  da  u - 

_ 

55 

_ 

130 

| 

Zweibruck  - 

- 

l 

- 

- 

! - 

Total 

- 

101 

- 

130 

- 

Saxony  - " 

Schandau 

_ 

60 

- 

- 

- 

Pirna 

_ 

10 

— 

- 

— 

Anna  berg 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

Eibenstock  - 

- 

463 

- 

7 

- 

Leipsic  - - 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

- 

568 

- 

7 

1 

Wortemberg 

. . . 

Friederichshafen  - 

- 

59 

- 

- 

- 

Baden  * 

- 

Randegg 

32 

- 

_ 

. 

Stuhlingen  - 

- 

251 

- 

- 

- 

Thiengen 
Near  Rheinfelden 

" 

483 

152 

" 

" 

“ 

Near  Schusterinsel 

- 

1,908 

22 

“ 

- 

Total 

- 

2,826 

22 

- 

- 

Electorate  of  Hesse  - 

- - - 

Rinteln  - 

- 

125 

40 

“H 

- 

Total  Zollverein,  1850 

8,386 

1,604 

395 

106 
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958  ZOLLVEREIX— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  PAPER.  [Class  XVII. 


Table  showing  the  Imports  sod  Extorts  of  Paper  in  the  Zollverein  Stater  in  1850. 


8TATBS 
or  th* 

ZOLLVEKUN. 

Province*.  i 

Custom  homes. 

CrmikI  Pr Jniinp 

Cotourctl 

1' till  in*;  Pni'«< 

Sind  Paper, 
Utuised. 
Fin*-,  And  i 
Coloured.  ! 

Grey,  Wot 
1 1 nc.  mnd 
IV- king 
Paper. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Paper. 

! Paper 

| hangings. 

Book- 

hinders’ 

Stationery. 

1 

E 

i 

a 

i 

j 

i 

* 

i 

B 

I 

1 i 
a. 
a 

ti 

z 

& 

l 1 

' l 

a ; 

i 

an 

i 

B 

f 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

ftt 

Ot. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Prussia 

Prussia 

Memo! 

- 

- 

170 

146 

- 

- 

- 1 

1 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

• 

Tilsit 

. 

- 

4 

17 

124 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

Sc  h in  utleni  lichen 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

Stalluponen 

- 

- 

- 

- 

153 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

JuhamiUlmrg 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Kfalgsberg 

“ 

- 

3 

* 

9 

~ 

- 

* 

“ 

3 

2 

Wert  Prussia 

Dautzie 

_ 

9 

- 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ | 

l 

_ 

1 

Thorn 

- 

~ 

54 

- 

l 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

Posen 

Podxamixe 

J 

32 

_ 

1 

.. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Skalmierxyce 

- 

- 

43 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Posen  - 

- 

” 

" 

1 

- 

- 

” 

- 

* 

2 

- 

- 

Pomerania 

1 Carelpaae  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

4 

Demmin  - 

_ 

3 

807 

- 

3 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 _ 

Stndsuad  - 

- 

- 

41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

Swinexniinde 

- 

- 

188 

- 

43 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

10 

_ 

5 

\V<d  past 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

I 

Stettin 

- 

1 

“ 

92 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

- 

Silesia 

Lands berg 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

J «. 

M it  tel  w aide 

- 

4 

- 

8 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Myilowitt  - 

- 

120 

108 

1 

160 

317 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Nenatadt  - 

- 

4 

3 

4 

2 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Gurlitx 

. 

1 

12 

- 

fi 

23 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

l 

_ 

Ratibor 

- 

94 

40 

7 

169 

227 

- 

- 

10 

2 

5 

1 

5 

Liebaa 

. 

- 

- 

4 

- | 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Schweitlnitz 

_ 

- 

- 

' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Breslau 

- 

7 

- , 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

In  the  Interior 

- 

" 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

l 

- 

.A. 

I 

Berlin 

_ 

60 

- 

151 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

38 

95 

_ 

Gran  see 

- 

to 

11 

- 

318 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

76 

_ 

26 

Wtrnow 

- 

- 

567 

- 

4,477 

- 

38 

- 

10 

_ 

413 

567 

Wittenberg© 

- 

- 

749 

5 

676 

- 

10 

- 

46 

- 

1 

2 

20 

Prenxlsa  - 

- 

- 

9 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 1 

_ 

. 

Potsdam  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

4 

_ 

Frankfort  * on 

_ 

- 

«*  '1 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

.. 

_ 

_ 

the-Oder. 

Saxony 

Heilipenstadt 

_ 

i 

12 

- 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

* 

Saiswedel  - 

- 

- 

30 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

llftlberstadt 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

Nord  hausen 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

• 

1 

_ 

Halle  - - 

~ 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

Magdeburg 

16 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

- 

Kosslau 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Westphalia 

Min  den 

_ 

- 

2, 

,073 

18 

10,180 

- 

7 

738 

2 

15 

Kheine 

. 

1 

33 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

6 

_ 

7 

Tilgic 

- 

- 

81 

- 

5 

- 

1 > 

- 

_ 

. 

2 

_ 

Coesfeld  - 

- 

4 

23 

14 

1 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Lemgo 

■ - 

72 

1 

37 

_ 

1 _ 

- 

_ 

_ 

l 

j Warburg  - 

_ 

388 

_ 

35 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Monster  - 

. 

- 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

Paderboro  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

l 

In  the  Interior 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Rhine  Pro* 

Aixda-Chapelle 

101 

161 

40 

1,101 

17 

13 

5 

_ 

2 

16 

30 

17 

▼inec. 

Cnuienlierg 

- 

1 

- 

*2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Emmerich 

- 

I 

87 

10 

1,348 

; 1 

1 

- 

12 

2,412 

1 

244) 

(Med  forward  - 

- 

428 

, 502 

6J 1 

18,957  1 603  | 

j | 

! 65 
1 

29 

93 

: 51 

3,698 

168 

916 
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ZOLLVEREIN—  IMTORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  PAPER. 


Dai) 


Talde  showing  tho  Imports  and  Exports  of  Paper  in  the  Zollverein  Statos  in  18S0 — continued. 


fTATD 
of  rum 

ZOLLVKHEIN. 

Province*. 

Custom-house*. 

I'o-iH  IMailej 
•nltosit 
WUu*  «.d 
( oK  oisd 
racking  I'apcr. 

Sited  Paper, 
L' nailed. 
Fine,  and 
Coloured. 

Grey,  Blot- 
ting, and 
Packing 
Paper. 

(•old  and 
Silver 
Paper. 

Paper 

hangings. 

Book- 

binders' 

Stationery. 

Import. 

Export. 

r 

l 

s 

t 

w 

i 

JE 

C 

l 

3 

t:' 

1 

B 

1 

3 

i 

e 

Export. 

1 Import,  j 

i 

3 

Cut. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cut 

Cwt. 

Cut. 

Cwt 

Cut. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Pruwia  -coni. 

Brought  forward 

428 

5,592 

627 

18,957 

663 

65 

29 

93 

51 

3,698 

168 

916 

Kaldcukirchen 

. 

6 

1 

51 

Mai  mod  v - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

Sonrbrucken 

. 

2 

.1 

11 

14 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

4 

150 

Treves 

_ 

_ 

6 

5 

2 

_ 

Coblent*  - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Cologne 
Duisburg  - 

“ 

94 

- 

77 

1,273 

- 

* 

9 

- 

24 

“ 

54 

849 

Dusceldorf 

- 

3 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

Wcsel  - 

In  the  Interior 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wauenbcrg 

Total  - 

- 

527 

5,599 

747 

20,363 

666 

105 

41 

93 

78 

3,698 

234 

1915 

Luxemburg 

- 

- - 

8 

104 

18 

40 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

322 

11 

- 

Hof  - - 

18 

, 

, 

W aldsassen 

_ 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

Waidhaus  - 

_ 

- 

25 

_ 

22 

. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

Kschlkam  - 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

PUSAUU 

_ 

1 

57 

2 

94 

_ 

. 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

Si  in  hue  h - 

_ 

9 

o 

_ 

16 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Freilassing 

ReicbenhaJl 

- 

1 

1 

1 

5 

27 

“ 

- 

10 

- 

- 

* 

2 

Rosenheim 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

Mitterwalde 

_ 

. 

7 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

- 

Pfronten  - 

_ 

- 

3 

1 

32 

2 

Liudau 

- 

- 

62 

27 

20 

_ 

_ 

- 

11 

1 

1 

_ 

5 

Neuburg-on-the- 

- 

_ 

102 

11 

2 

7 

Main. 

Zweibruck 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

Aschafletiburg 

- 

- 

8 

. 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

Augsburg  - 

- 

. 

5 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

. 

Bamberg  - 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

- 

Forth 

- 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kcmpten  - 

- 

. 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Munich 

- 

_ 

67 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

9 

_ 

11 

• 

Kurrvmberg 

- 

. 

13 

_ 

- 

_ 

4 

. 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

Katislion  - 

- 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

Wald  minister 

- 

. 

_ 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

Speyer 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wurzburg  - 

Total  - 

11 

177 

259 

305 

43 

- 

II 

28 

.3 

21 

25 

20 

Zittuu 

136 

395 

2 

4 

108 

13 

3 

2 

Schandau  - 

_ 

45 

- 

7 

16 

420 

- 

1 

- 

1 

. 

1 

- 

Pima  - 

_ 

32 

- 

6 

3 

11 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

Marienberg 

3 

Annaherg  - 

- 

16 

28 

3 

2 

36 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Ki  bens  lock 

_ 

31 

1 

- 

3 

1 56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

Dresden 

- 

- 

- 

46 

_ 

. 

- 

3 

- 

16 

- 

19 

- 

Chemnitz  - 

_ 

- 

• 

6 

i 

- 

PI  a lien 

- 

- 

38 

Leipzic 

- 

14 

- 

76 

. 

- 

- 

6 

- 

9 

. 

26 

- 

In  the  Interior 

_ 

. 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Total  - 

- 

275 

462 

147 

28 

734 

- 

12 

1 

37 

60 

3 

* 

1 

1 

H K 
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ZOLLVEREIN— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  PAPER.  [Clam  XVil. 


Table  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Paper  in  the  ZoUverein  States  in  1860— eon  tinned. 


STATES* 

OF  TW* 


Province*. 


ZOLLVEKKIN. 


Wurtemtrarg 


I 

Baden  - - 1 


Electorate  of 
Hesse. 


Grand  Duchy  . 
of  Hesse. 


Thu  ringi  an 
States. 


Brunswick  - 


Nassau  - - * 

Fran  k fort-on - 
the- Maine. 


C astern  -houses. 

Prim  J ■>  u 

Fmm. 

Wirt « iui.1 
C ■■.on  ml 

ra«fciag  p»i«- 

Sued  I'n per, 
(Jnatoed , 
Fine,  tad 
Coloured, 

Orv> , LUol- 
lin-j  , nud 
IVkmK 
Paper. 

Gold  and 
8ilnw 
Paper. 

Paper- 

hangings. 

Book- 

binder*1 

Stationer;-. 

i 

£ 

| 

i 

1 

•2 

1 

i 

£ 

0 

Q 

i 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt- 

Cwt- 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Fricdrichsbafen 

1 

32 

8 

164 

1 

2 

- 

21 

- 

8 

1 

*3 

Heilhronn  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

CuMadt  - 

- 

* 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Stvttgardt  - 

- 

- 

18 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

9 

- 

Ulm  - - - 

" 

10 

- 

- 

" 

- 

' 

6 

“ 

Total  - 

1 

32 

37 

164 

1 

* 

- 

21 

3 

8 

17 

23 

Ludwigshafeu  - 

_ 

25 

49 

_ 

- 

. 

1 

_ 

9 

< Constance  - 

- 

«* 

5 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

• 

lian'I'W  - - 

34 

2 

5 

40 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

31 

Stuhliugen 

- 

- 

2 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

29 

Near  Rludnfclden 

159 

- 

8 

80 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

48 

Near  Schuster- 

119 

160 

20 

469 

3 

11 

- 

5 

- 

62 

2 

89 

inset. 

Old  Bfeisach  - 

12 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kelil  - - - 

3 

- 

37 

149 

6 

. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

9 

New  Freistett  - 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Heidelberg 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Matiheim  - 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 

Catiirah  - 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

l 

- 

3 

- 

l-ihr  - 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

Freiburg  - 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thiengen  - 

2 

” 

- 

8 

~ 

" 

" 

' 

" 

“ 

- 

3 

Total  - 

329 

187 

118 

519 

16 

U 

4 

8 

6 

98 

36 

915 

Casael 

167 

346 

17 

838 

5 

275 

3 

111 

3 

108 

CaHihaftn 

- 

- 

l 

108 

- 

_ 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Witten  hausen  - 

- 

69 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

10 

Kintiln 

2 

M5 

3 

25 

- 

100 

- 

- 

1 

. 

Huuau 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

~ 

- 

- 

Total  - - 

169 

9S3 

22 

995 

5 

375 

- 

- 

4 

m 

4 

115 

Mayence  - 

13 

4 

- 

4 

Offenbach  - 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

* 

2 

Total  - 

_ 

14 

- 

- 

- 

• 

6 

- 

6 

Saxe-  AKenburg 

1 

Schwarzlmrg. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HudoUtadL 

Total  - - 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brunswick 

43 

203 

12 

303 

95 

i 

t; 

1(W 

15 

146 

Wolfenbdttel  - 

79 

184 

_ 

147 

« 

. 

Holssminden 

2 

475 

3 

1 

42 

213 

• 

- 

- 

- 

2 

l 

Total  - - 

124 

678 

201 

304 

189 

308 

- 

1 

6 

102 

17 

147 

Bipbrich  - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_L 

- 

, 

- 

' ' i 

16 

- 

219 

_ 

2 

Total  ZoDrereh, 

1850  - - J 

1,460 

8,172 

1,785 

*3,021 

1,634 

796 

73 

153 

152 

4,374 

*5. 

2,444 
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Glass  XVII.  J ZOLLVEREIN — WEIGHT  OF  BOOKS  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED.  961 


Tablk  showing  the  Weight  of  Books  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  tho  Zollverein  States 

in  1850. 


STATES 

Books  Printed,  1 

Hound,  snd  not 

or  th« 

Province*. 

Custom-house*. 

Bound,  Mips,  and 
Prints. 

| 

ZOLLVEREIN.  ; 

Exported. 

Imported,  i 

Ort. 

1 CwL 

Prussia 

Prussia 

Pillau 

_ 

- 

6 

Mernel 

- 

_ 

24 

7 

Tilsit 

_ 

6 

87 

j 

Stall  upbnen 

- 

- 

17 

3 

Johann  isburg 

. 

_ 

.37 

2 

| 

Kbnigsberg 

- 

- 

3 . 

24 

1 

West  Prussia  - 1 

Dnntzic 

_ 

_ 

31 

, 

Thorn 

. 

_ 

28 

8 

! 

Elbing 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Posen  - 

Podzamize 

_ 

34 

Skalmierzyce 

- 

- 

4 

Strzalkowo 

_ 

_ 

l 

Bromberg 

. 

1 

Posen  - 

- 

• 

- 

16 

In  the  Interior 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Pomerania  - 

Kolbergermtinde 
Dentmin  - 

- 

20 

1 

15 

Greifswald 

_ 

- 

• 

8 

Stolpemunde 
Stralsund  - 

- 

- 

29 

1 

3 

Swinemiinde 

_ 

_ 

1,342 

1 

Trilmees  - 

_ 

_ 

4 

Stettin 

- 

- 

- 

216 

Silesia 

Lan  df.be  rg  - 

_ 

. 

12 

1 

Liebau 

- 

1 

6 

Mittelwalde 

- 

_ 

1 

48 

Myslowitz  - 

- 

- 

1,131 

124 

iN'eustadt  - 

- 

- 

6 

Ratibor 

. 

- 

286 

35 

Breslau 

. 

- 

- 

322 

1 Glogan 
| In  the  Interior 

“ 

_ 

_ 

3 

l 

Brandenburg  - 

Gran  see 

_ 

J 

159 

127 

Warnow  - 

«■ 

- 

6,411 

3 

i Witten berge 

- 

- 

19 

302 

Berlin 

- 

- 

_ 

1,164 

Prenzlau  - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

Potsdam  - 

. 

- 

_• 

8 

In  the  Interior 

_ 

. 

• 

7 

Frankfort-on  - 

the 

. 

_ 

4 

Oder. 

Saxony 

Heiligenstadt 

. 

- 

69 

76 

Salzwedel  - 

— 

- 

1 

3 

Hall  u ts  tad  t 

. 

. 

. 

4 

1 Nordhn  usc-n 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Halle  - - 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Magdeburg 

- 

- 

• 

181 

1 Naum  burg 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Rosslau 

*• 

- 

- 

5 

i In  the  Interior 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Westphalia  - j 

! Minden 

- 

- ; 

958 

96 

1 Rheine 

■» 

- 

- 

4 

Telgte 

- 

- 

10 

7 

Coesfeld 

- 

- 

2 

3 

lA*mgo 

- 

• 

- 

24 

Warburg  - 

_ 

- 

1 

4 

Munster  - 

- 

- 

11 

19 

In  the  Interior 

- 

“ 

7 

1 

j Carried  forward  - 

10,612  i 

3,102 
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Table  showing  the  Weight  of  Books  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  tho  Zollveroin  States 

in  1850— continued. 


STATES 
or  THK 

ZOLLVEREIN. 

Province*. 

i 

('lutom-hnuaet. 

j Hooke  Printed. 

1 Bound,  and  not 
! Bound,  M*|m.  end 
Print*. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

| Cwt. 

j C»t. 

Brought  forward 

10,612 

3,102 

Prussia 

Rhine  Provinces 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

- 

210 

l 856 

i Cranenburg 

- 

31 

7 

; Em  meric  h - 

- 

1,395 

75 

Kaldcukircheu  - 

_ 

12 

4 

Mulniedy  - 

• 

- 

12  | 

: Saarbruckcn 

- ' 

6 

co 

| 

1 Wasseuberg 

- 

- 

l 

i Treves 

- 

1 

6 

| 

Coblentx  - 

_ ! 

- 

4 

j Cologne 

_ i 

2,399 

2,085 

1 Duisburg  - 

_ ; 

- 

9 

Diisscldorf 

- i 

- 

- 

Neuss  - 

- 

- 

- 

Wcscl  - - - 

_ 

- 

9 

Uerdingen 

_ 

- 

2 

In  the  Interior  - 

- 

- 

14 

Total  - 

- 

14,666 

1 6,246 

- 

Luxemburg 

- - 

- 

2 

us  ; 

Bavaria 

Hof  - - - 

j 

2 

Waldsassen 

_ ] 

2 

1 

Waidhaus  - 

_ 

28 

_ 

W aldmunchen  - 

. 

13 

- 

Kschlkam  - 

. | 

37 

4 

1 ’assail 

_ 

367 

55 

Limbach  - 

_ 

28 

- 

Kreila&sing 

. 

218 

109 

Reich  enhall 

_ 

8 

1 

Rosenheim 

_ 

4 

21 

Mitterwalde 

. 

282 

48 

Pfronten  - 

_ 

23 

14 

Lindau 

_ 

565 

737 

Neuburg  - on  - the 

- 

28 

8 

Main. 

Zweibruck 

_ 

3 

5 

In  the  Interior  - 

- 

- 

273 

Total  - 

- 

1,607 

1,278 

Saxony 

Zittau 

16 

3 

Scbnndau  - 

_ 

233 

36 

Pirna  - 

_ 

6 

246 

Marienbcrg 

- J 

1 

5 

Eibetwtock 

- I 

34 

6 

1 taut /in 

_ , 

- 

1 

Dresden  - 

_ | 

_ 

51 

Leipric 

_ 

_ 

5,633 

In  the  Interior  - 

-\ 

j 

1 

f 

Total  - 

-i 

290 

5,982 

i 

Wnrtcnihiirg 

- - 1 

Fried  richshafen 

j 

434  J 

249 

Stuttgart  - 

_ 

57 

1 

Ulm  - - - 

- 1 

- 

63  j 

Total  - 

- J 

434  j 

369  | 

— 

— 
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Table  showing  the  Weight  of  Books  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  the  Zollvcrein  States 

in  I860 — continued. 


STATES 
or  Tfli 

ZOLLVEREIN. 

Province*. 

Cuitom-bouei. 

BooU  Printed, 
Bound,  and  no*. 
Bound,  M»{m,  and 
Print*. 

Export  «d. 

Imported.  | 

Cwt. 

Cwrt. 

| Baden 

Ludwigshafen 

- 

- 

8 

15 

Constance  - 

• 

_ 

4 

18 

Rondcgg  - 

- 

- 

486 

263 

Sttihlingen 

- 

- 

42 

85 

Thiengcn  - 

- 

• 

7 

21 

Near  Rheinfelden 

- 

140 

269 

Near  Schusterinsel 

_ 

1,637 

546 

Old  Breisach 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

Kehl  - - 

. 

_ 

644 

222 

New  Kreistatt 

_ 

. 

- 

11 

Heidelberg 

• 

- 

- 

9 

Mannheim 

- 

- 

- 

64 

Carlsruh  - 

_ 

. 

- 

19 

Lahr  - 

• 

- 

- 

1 

Freiburg  - 

- 

- 

• 

9 

Total 

- 

- 

2,968 

1,553 

Electorate  of 

Cassel 

438 

153 

ilestie. 

Carlshafen 

. 

- 

- 

8 

Witzen  hausen 

. 

- 

7 

1 

Kinteln 

. 

- 

5 

6 

Hunan 

- 

- 

- 

i 

Marburg  - 

- 

- 

" 

1 

Total 

- 

- 

450 

170 

Grand  Duchy  of 

Mayence  - 

_ 

34 

Hesse 

Offenbach  - 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Giessen 

- 

- 

* 

1 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

54 

Thuringia  - 

Prussian  - 

. 

7 

Hessian 

• 

- 

- 

Saxe  Weimar 

_ 

_ 

- 

C 

Saxe  Meiningen 

- 

5 

Saxe-Altenburg 

- 

1 

Saxe  Coburg 

- 

- 

- 

66 

Saxe  Gotha 

- 

- 

** 

6 

Schwarzburg,  Rudol- 

- 

1 

stadt. 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

92 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

105 

533 

Wolfenbnttel 

_ 

- 

4 

16 

Holzmindeu 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Total 

- 

- 

109 

565 

Nassau 

Rieberich  - 

- 

' 

- 

42  ! 

Frankfort  -ou  - 

151 

tlic-Maine. 

Total  Zollvcrein,  1850 

20,496 

16,620 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Type-Foundries,  &c.,  in  the  Zollverein  States  in  1846. 


Type-Foundries. 

Establishment*  for  Printing 
Book*  *nd  Music. 

Nan  Iter 
of 

Foundries. 

Number 

of 

Workmen. 

Numlter 

of 

Establish 

menu. 

N amber 
of 

1 *r  cases. 

Number 

of 

Workmen. 

4 

28 

52 

158 

" 

- 

25 

38 

141 

- 

24 

43 

158 

13 

1C8 

98 

243 

889 

- 

31 

56 

129 

2 

28 

89 

150 

541 

3 

16 

91 

200 

627 

- 

- 

58 

109 

270 

5 

28 

130 

263 

672 

24 

244 

mrm 

t , 154 

3,585 

» 

47 

40 

205 

- 

- 

7 

16 

46 

- 

- 

15 

23 

48 

1 

3 

13 

29 

98 

- 

- 

11 

23 

67 

2 

9 

21 

36 

128 

1 

14 

26 

71 

5 

28 

81 

303 

8 

65 

126 

mm 

865 

2 

19 

14 

40 

227 

10 

193 

47 

199 

1,227 

- 

- 

20 

40 

124 

“ 

- 

11 

23 

88 

12 

aia 

92 

302 

1,666 

1 

4 

23 

49 

113 

- 

- 

46 

102 

314 

4 

46 

40 

91 

313 

- 

- 

11 

39 

- 

- 

■1 

24 

100 

1 

1 

12 

22 

67 

50 

572 

933 

| 

H 

STATES 
uy  tub 

ZOIXVBREIN. 


Province*  and  District*. 


Prussia  - 


Bavaria  - 


Saxony  - 


Electorate  of  Hesse  - 
Baden  - 

Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse  - 

Nassau  - 
Thuriagian  States  - 


Parts  of  other  States 
belonging  to  the 
Union. 


Prussia  - 
West  Prussia 
Posen  - - 

Brandcnbnrg 
Pomerania 
Silesia  - 
Saxony  - 
Westphalia  - 
Rhine 


Upper  Bavaria  - 

Lower  Bavaria  - 
Palatinate  - - - - 

Upper  Palatinate,  Ratisbon 
Upper  Franconia 
Middle  Franconia 
Lower  Franconia,  Aschaf- 
fenburg. 

Suabia,  Neuburg  - 

Total  - - 


Dresden  - 
Leipsic  - 
Zwickau 
Bautzen  - 


Total 


There  arc  no  accounts  from 
Wurtemberg,  Brunswick, 
and  Frankfort -on-the-Main 

Total  Zollverein,  1846  - 


The  Jury  with  pleasure  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Professor  Dieteriei, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Berlin,  for  the  valuable  Statistics  of  the  Zoll- 
vorein. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  paper-makers  from  the  Zollverein  who  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

MM.  Ebart  Brothers,  Berlin. — Excellent  writing  and  printing  papers ; bank- 
note paper,  with  superior  water-mark  ; glazing-boards  of  good  quality  ; and  carton- 
pierre,  for  roofing. 

M.  Wuma,  of  Pulverkrug,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. — Tinted  printing-papers,  of 
ordinary  quality. 

M.  C.  A.  Koch,  Gladbach. — Samples  of  excellent  plate,  writing,  and  printing 
papers  ; good  colour,  and  well  sized. 

MM.  Hoesch  and  Sox,  Duren. — Specimens  of  writing  and  printing  papers ; well- 
made  coloured  post  papers,  coloured  tissues — black  and  rose  colour  bright  and 
good. 

M.  Sent1  Li,,  of  Duren. — Laid  writing-papers,  and  printing-papers  of  fair  quality. 

L.  Piette,  of  Dillcngen. — Writing-papers  of  excellent  qualities  and  good  colour, 
but  rather  too  soft  sized. 

M.  Fischf.r,  of  Bautzen. — Printing,  plate,  lithographic,  and  writing  papers,  of 
excellent  qualities. 

MM.  Rauch  Brothers,  of  Wurtemburg. — Writing-papers  of  superior  quality; 
thin  pelwe,  well  made  and  hard  sized ; veneered  paper,  blotting  on  one  side,  the 
other  sized  for  writing. 

MM.  Schaeu FFELF.V,  of  Heilbronn,  displayed  a largo  assortment  of  well-made 
and  good  papers,  of  every  description  : thin  pdure,  or  thin  post  writing-paper,  of 
good  colour,  well  sized  and  clean,  the  folio  ream  1 Is. ; white  tissues  of  good  quality 
at  is.  3<f.  or  5s.  the  ream  ; coloured  tissues,  bright  tints,  10s.  the  ream  ; fine  and 
well-made  plate-paper,  8 d.  per  pound  ; second  quality  plate  6Jd  per  pound. 

United  States  of  America. 

About  the  year  1730,  a paper-mill  was  erected  in  Massachusetts,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  another  in  Pennsylvania ; but  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  the 
progress  in  this  important  branch  of  manufacture  was  very  slow.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  before  1768,  Christopher  Leffingwell  began  to  make  paper  at  Norwich, 
in  Connecticut,  and  received  a bounty  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony  of  “ two 
pence  the  quire  on  all  good  writing-paper  that  he  made,  and  one  penny  the  quire 
on  all  printing  and  common  paper.”  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  May  1770. 
he  received  the  bounty  for  4,020  quires  of  writing-paper,  and  10,600  quires  of 
printing  and  coarser  paper,  after  which  the  bounty  was  discontinued.  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Ledyard  set  up  a paper-mill  in  East  Hartford,  in  the  same  colony  ; 
and  this  one  mill,  in  1776  and  1777,  wholly  supplied  the  press  of  Hartford,  which 
published  weekly  above  8,000  newspapers,  and.also  the  greater  part  of  the  writing- 
paper  used  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  much  of  that  used  by  the  continental  anny. 
Shortly  after  this,  paper-mills  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  continued 
to  increase,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  did  also  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
of  cheap  books.  Prior  to  1810,  the  materials  for  paper-making  were  procured  in 
the  country ; but,  since  that  period  they  have  been  largely  imported  from  Europe. 
Nearly  all  the  linen  rags  arc  imported,  and  are  in  great  request  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  domestic  cotton  rags.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
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Italian  rags  used  to  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of  linen  ; but  it  is  found  that,  as 
cotton  for  clothing  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  proportion  of  linen  in 
the  foreign  rags  is  decreasing  from  5 to  10  per  cent  annually.  This  fact  at  first 
created  some  alarm  ; but  it  is  ascertained  that  raw  cotton,  where  it  can  be  bad  on 
the  spot  for  3d.  or  3 id.  per  pound,  answers  as  a very  good  substitute  for  linen.  In 
the  United  States,  the  best  qualities  of  writing-paper  contain  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  of  linen  rags.  The  import  duty  on  rags  is  5 per  cent  In  the  year  ending 
June  1850  the  quantity  of  rags  imported  into  the  United  States  was  20,606,875 
lbs.,  of  which  about  one-half,  or  10,277,337  lbs.  were  from  Italy;  3,964,815  lbs. 
from  Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports  ; 1,621,692  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  14,540,042  from  the  Hanse  Towns;  and  1,619,114  from  Sicily.  The 
remainder  were  chiefly  from  Turkey  and  Canada. 

About  1820  machinery  began  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
England  and  France  ; but,  being  found  expensive,  this  was  not  much  encouraged. 
It  was  not  till  about  1830  that  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Spafford,  of  Connecticut,  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  their  machines,  which  are  said  to  work  well.  They  were 
much  patronised,  and  they  soon  greatly  enlarged  their  manufactory.  Not  long  after 
Messrs.  How  and  Goddard,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  began  to  manufacture  in 
great  numbers  machines  for  paper-making.  At  the  present  time,  these  two  manu- 
facturers produce  nearly  all  the  machines  employed  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
besides  begun  to  export  them  to  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  machines  made 
by  these  two  firms  are  those  known  as  the  Fourdrinier  Machines,  with  some  modifi- 
cations. A cheaper  kind,  known  as  the  Cylinder  Machine,  is  used  extensively  for 
making  the  coarser  and  cheaper  sorts  of  paper.  These  machines  are  also  made  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  only  since  1830  that  any  real  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  the  United  States;  and  this  is  owing,  not  more  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  than  to  the  great  changes  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  the 
raw  materials.  Various  articles  are  now  extensively  used  which  were  not  thought 
of  before  the  introduction  of  chlorine  and  other  means  of  cleansing  and  bleaching. 
Old  junk,  rope,  hemp,  tow,  bagging,  raw  cotton,  cotton  waste,  coloured  or  filthy 
rags,  &c.,  are  now  extensively  used  even  for  superior  papers.  These  materials, 
which  were  previously  only  used  in  the  making  of  coarser  papers,  have  risen  300 
]>er  cent,  in  value  ; in  the  United  States,  they  are  particularly  useful,  and  conse- 
quently in  great  demand,  where  no  linen  is  produced  for  mixing  with,  and  impart- 
ing strength  to,  the  cotton  materials. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  quantity  of  paper  imported  into 
the  United  States  has  been  constantly  decreasing,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the 
proportion  of  foreign  paper  is  only  between  two  and  three  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  consumed.  The  paper  imported  is  now  almost  exclusively  of  the  superior 
qualities  of  writing  and  fancy  papers,  and  is  chiefly  brought  from  England  and 
France,  each  country  exporting  about  equal  quantities  Belgium  and  Italy  also 
contribute  a portion.  The  import  duty  on  all  kinds  of  paper  is  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  There  is  no  excise  or  stamp  duty. 

The  Reporters  regret  that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  United 
States  the  statistics  of  paper-making,  which  were  so  fully  collected  for  the 
Census  of  1850,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  published.  We  are,  however, 
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officially  informed,  that  the  number  of  engines  and  paper-mills  have  receutly  very 
rapidly  increased,  especially  in  the  southern  and  western  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  improvements 
in  machinery,  and  the  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  raw  materials,  when  compared 
with  the  old  process  and  materials,  is  reduced  fully  800  per  cent  Hence  the  old- 
fashioned  mode  of  making  hand-made  or  laid  paper  is  almost  entirely  abandoned 
in  the  United  States,  there  being  now  only  two  mills  of  any  note  engaged  in  its 
manufacture.  Even  these  only  make  paper  of  particular  sorts,  such  as  bank-note 
paper,  letter,  deed,  parchment,  and  such  others  as  require  great  strength  and 
firmness. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  newspapers 
and  cheap  literature,  has  rendered  the  United  States  the  country  which,  it  is 
said,  consumes  more  paper  per  head  for  its  population  than  any  other.  But  the 
great  aim  of  the  manufacturer  is  rather  at  cheapness  than  excellence  in  quality, 
though  within  the  last  five  years  improvements  in  the  strength  and  quality  of  paper 
have  been  made.  Recently,  the  finish  of  writing  and  printing  papers  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  iron  and  paper  calendars. 

Paper-making — Austria. 

The  principal  mills  are  in  Lombardy,  Lower  Austria,  and  Bohemia  ; there  are 
also  some  in  Venice,  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Lower  Austria  contains  the  most  extensive 
mills.  The  whole  amount  of  paper  produced  per  annum  is  now  stated  to  be 

650.000  cwts.,  250,000  cwts.  being  common  writing,  and  60,000  cwts.  fine  paper ; 

150.000  cwts.  printing,  100,000  cwts.  packing,  and  60,000  cwts.  paper  of  other 
descriptions.  Steam-power  is  applied  in  a few  instances,  but  the  mills  are  chiefly 
driven  by  water-power  ; three-fifths  of  the  whole  produce  is  by  vat-mills,  and  two- 
fifths  by  machines.  On  a population  of  38,000,000,  it  is  stated  that  three  pounds 
of  linen  rags  are  produced  per  head.  There  are,  besides,  quantities  of  old  rope, 
&c.,  used  for  paper-making.  According  to  Messrs.  Dernier  and  Mayer  d’Anemarr, 
French  Commissioners  at  the  Austrian  Exhibition  of  1845,  the  number  of  paper- 
machines  in  that  State  was  40,  the  number  of  vats  940  ; producing  nearly  314,000 
quintals  (15,011  tons)  of  paper,  valued  at  20,500,000  francs,  being  an  average  of 
6]<i  per  lb.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  12,000,  besides  rag-sorters. 

The  number  of  machines  is  now  49,  and  900  vats.  Austria  exports  paper  to 
the  amount  of  1 50,0001  per  year. 

Paper-makino — Denmark. 

In  Denmark  there  are  six  machines,  besides  one  in  Holstein,  and  20  vats,  pro- 
ducing altogether  about  1,312  tons  per  year.  In  1847  Denmark  imported  about 
300  tons  of  paper  from  Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  first  paper- 
mill  was  established  at  Fredericsburg,  by  order  of  Christian  III.,  and  the  first 
machine  for  making  paper  was  made  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  and  put  up  for  Mr.  J. 
C.  Drewsen,  in  1826. 

Paper-making — Sweden. 

In  Sweden  there  are  five  paper-mills,  employing  seven  machines  and  eight 
vat-mills. 

6 L 
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Paper-making — Spain. 

In  Spain  there  are  17  machines : 1 in  Old  Castile,  2 in  Valencia,  3 in  New 
Castile,  1 in  Estramadura,  2 in  Catalonia,  2 in  Arragon,  1 in  Andalusia,  3 in  Gui- 
puscoa,  and  1 in  Nonane.  The  principal  mills  are  at  Burgos,  at  Rascafria,  near 
Madrid,  at  Candelario,  near  Begor,  and  at  de  Copelladcs,  near  Barcelona  The 
machines  have  been  imported  from  England,  France,  and  Belgium  ; the  first  was 
established  near  Manzauares,  in  La  Mancha,  by  Don  Thomas  Jordan.  There  are 
also  250  vats.  The  whole  produce  is  4,741  tons  yearly.  Of  3,400,000  kilogrammes 
of  paper  made  in  Spain,  Catalonia  produces  700,000  reams.  The  weight  of  rags 
used  in  this  province  is  said  to  be  16,071  tons  yearly.  One  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  reams  of  paper  were  exported  from  Spain  in  1848,  to  the  following 
countries: — to  Cuba,  94,000  reams;  to  Chili,  16,000  reams;  to  Porto  Rico, 

1 0.000  reams ; to  other  countries,  20,000  reams 

Paper-making — Netherlands. 

The  importation  of  paper  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1847,  was  219  tons,  valued  at 
17,919  florins,  chiefly  from  Belgium  and  the  Zollverein.  The  importation  of  rags 
700  lbs.  only.  The  exportation  of  paper,  in  the  same  year,  was  1 48  tons  ; its  prin- 
cipal destination  was  Java  The  exportation  of  rags  was  only  1,200  pounds  weight 

Paper-making— Sardinia.  Tuscany. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  there  are  12  paper-machines  and  60  vats.  The 
first  machine  was  established  at  Borgo  Sesia  for  Mr.  Molino.  In  1848  the  paper 
produced,  none  of  which  was  exported,  amounted  in  value  to  6,000,000  florins  ; 
whilst  in  1846,  1,178  tons  of  paper  was  exported  from  Genoa  to  Mexico,  Spain, 
and  the  Brazils 

In  Tuscany  there  are  20  paper-mills,  and  two  Donkin  machines,  at  the 
mill  near  Florence.  In  1 848,  the  exportation  of  rags  and  paper  from  Leghorn 
amounted  to  30,000  lbs. — about  half  to  England,  and  the  other  half  to  the  United 
States 

Paper-making — Hamburgh. 

The  importation  of  paper  in  Hamburgh,  in  1848,  was  of  the  estimated  value  of 

1.288.000  francs  (51,250f.). 

Paper-making — Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  26  machines  and  40  vaLmills,  producing  together 
11,607  tons  annually.  The  men’s  wages  are  90  centimes  per  day  (about  8^<i.), 
and  the  women  60  centimes  (5fd.).  No  paper  is  exported. 

Paper-making — Saxony. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  1847,  there  were  66  paper-mills,  with  6 machines, 
employing  992  persona  The  exports  and  imports  are  trifling. 

Paper-making — Italy. 

In  Italy,  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  six  machines  are  distributed  among 
four  milla 
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Paper-making — Sicii.y. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  there  are  12  paper-machines.  In  1827 
MIL  Fimiin  Didot  Brothers  and  Lefevre  established  the  first  machine,  under  a 
patent  of  importation,  in  the  Mill  of  Fibrfene  (Isola  di  Sora).  The  number  of 
persons  employed  is  1,200.  There  are  about  12  vats,  employing  300  persons. 
The  whole  produce  amounts  to  306  tons  annually,  and  paper  is  exported  to  Sicily, 
Borne,  Leghorn,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Greece. 

Paper-making — Roman  States. 

In  the  Roman  States  there  are  three  machines,  at  Anatrella,  at  Fiinne,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

PArER-MAKING TURKEY. 

In  Turkey  there  is  one  mill  at  Smyrna,  and  one  paper-machine,  besides  one  vat- 
mill  at  Constantinople. 

Paper-making — Egypt. 

In  Egypt,  one  vat-mill  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo. 

Paper  making — Price  ok  Rags. 

The  following  is  the  present  price  of  white  rags  : — 

Per  Ton.  For  too  kilo*. 

£.  i.  d.  or  Slot  lb*. 

In  America  - - - - - - - - 28  2 0 70  fr. 

In  England  - - - - - - - - 25  6 0 63  fr. 

In  France  (in  1840  and  following  yearn,  it  was  from  60  fr.  to  62  fr.)  18  0 0 45  fr. 

In  the  Zollveroin  ------- 

In  Austria  - - - - - - - - 12  0 0 30  fr. 

The  principal  depots  are  at  Pesth  and  at  Agram. 


In  Switzerland  ------- 

In  Belgium  - - - - — - - 

In  Holland  - --  --  --  - 

In  Italy  - ------- 

In  Lombardy  - - - - - - - - 14  8 0 36  fr. 

In  the  Two  Sicilies  (until  1850,  the  price  was  24  fr.)  - - 12  3 0 31  fr.  50  c. 

In  the  Roman  States  - - - - - 11  12  0 29  fr. 

In  Sardinia  - - - - - - - - 17  12  0 44  fr. 

In  Sfiain  - - - - - - - 17  4 0 43  fr. 

In  Russia  - --  --  --  - 

In  Denmark  - - - - - - - - 19  50  48  fr. 

In  Sweden  - --  --  --  - 


IV.  PLAYING-CARDS. 

The  country  in  which  playing-cards  were  invented  has  never  been  ascertained 
with  any  certainty,  neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  precise  time  of  their  intro- 
duction into  Europe.  Numerous  speculative  opinions  have  been  put  forth  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving  originated  from  the  manufacture  of  playing- 
iards,  it  being  supposed  that  the  outlines  of  the  figures  or  court-cards  were  cut  ou 
wood  and  that  from  this  was  obtained  the  first  idea  of  wood -engraving.  The  most 
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ancient  cards  we  have  Been  appear  to  ua  to  have  been  stencilled,  and  this  method 
seems  to  have  been  employed  for  the  outline  of  the  figures,  as  well  as  for  the  filling 
in  of  the  different  colours  ; therefore  as  stencilling*  was  probably  known  long  before 
wood-engraving,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  figures  were  not  taken  from 
wood -engravings  until  at  a later  period,  as  an  imjtvoveuieiU  on  the  former  mode. 
Some  card-makers  of  the  present  day  manage  stencilling  with  great  skill,  and  the 
method  is  a favourite  one  as  it  leaves  no  impression  to  show  through  on  the  back 
of  the  card,  a fault  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  in  white-backed  playing-cards, 
when  the  outline  has  been  printed  on  the  card-board  with  a printing-press. 

The  cards  mentioned  as  the  oldest  cards  we  have  seen  belonged  formerly  to 
Mr.  Tutet,  who  has  written  the  following  remarks  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  the 
volume  in  which  they  are  collected  : — “ The  ancient  cards-}-  in  this  volume,  with 
“ others,  duplicate,  and  the  drawings  in  the  second  volume,  wore  purchased  by 
“ me  out  of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Stukeley  ; the  drawings  were  produced  by  the 
“ Doctor  on  the  9th  November  1720  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  observing  that 
“ the  cards  had  been  given  him  by  Thomas  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  being  two  pieces  of 
“ the  cover  of  an  old  book,  supposed  to  be  “ Claudian,"  printed  before  1500  ; 
“ and  then  there  was  a leaf  or  two  of  an  old  edition  of  Erasmus’s  Adages  pasted 
“ between  the  layers  of  the  cards,  which  being  laid  stratum  upon  stratum,  composed 
" two  pasteboards,  and  made  the  cover  of  the  book.  The  Doctor  took  the  pains 
“ to  separate  the  cards,  out  of  which  I have  chosen  a complete  pock,  and  the 
“ better  to  preserve  so  singular  a curiosity  have  had  it  bound,  together  with  the 
“ drawings  and  some  modem  French  cards.  It  is  observable  in  the  ancient  cards 
“ that  there  are  no  aces  nor  queens  ; but  instead  of  the  latter  are  knights."  The 
marks  of  the  suits  are  hearts,  bells,  bones,  and  acorns,  and  the  court-cards  arc  the 
king,  knight,  and  knave.  The  size  is  3 inches  long  by  2 } inches  wide.  They  are 
very  rudely  coloured.  The  figures  on  the  French  card  above  mentioned  are  the 
same  as  those  still  preferred  in  this  country.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  while  the 
honours  of  modem  French  cards  have  undergone  a complete  change,  those  pre- 
ferred in  England  retain  the  costumes  and  outlines  of  the  oldest  French  cards, 
every  attempt  made  to  modernize  the  English  court-cards  having  invariably  failed. 
Some  years  ago  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  introduced  some  improvements,  and  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  public  to  adopt  a more  modem  and  defined  costume  in  the  court- 
cards,  but  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  return  to  the  old 
style,  after  having  incurred  heavy  losses  in  their  endeavours  to  create  a more  elegant 
taste. 


• A playing-card  stencil  is  a sheet  of  strong  paper,  covered  with  several  layers  of  oil  paint  on 
both  sides,  and  kept  for  a long  time  until  thoroughly  well  seasoned,  when  the  form  of  any  figure 
required  is  carefully  cut  out  so  as  to  leave  sharp  edgos.  The  colouring  matter,  mixed  with 
paste,  is  brushed  over  with  a large  circular  brush,  and  enters  into  the  cut-out  parts  of  tho 
stencil,  and  thus  imparts  the  design  to  the  card-hoard  placed  under  it.  If  this  operation  is 
skilfully  performed,  much  better  and  sharper  outlines  are  obtained  than  would  be  generally 
supposed.  Most  of  the  card  manufacturers  still  continue  this  mode  of  painting  the  pips  of 
playing  cards,  as  well  as  the  filling  in  of  the  outline  of  the  figures,  which  are  cut  on  pcar-treo 
wood.  The  manner  of  taking  the  impression  of  the  outline  of  the  figures  was  done  by 
rubbing,  until  some  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Creswick  first  employed  a press  for  the  purpose, 
t Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue. 
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In  1392  or  1393  there  is  the  following  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Paupart,  trea- 
surer to  Charles  VI.  of  France,  that  monarch  having  lost  his  reason  in  1392  : — 
“Given  to  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and 
coloured,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris"  The  tenor  of  this  passage  seems  to  imply  that 
cards  were  already  known,  therefore  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Gringonneur  was 
the  inventor,  as  has  been  asserted. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  manufacture  of  playing-cards  was  established  in  Eng- 
land. As  early  as  1 463  there  were  card-makers  in  this  country,  the  importation 
of  playing-cards  having  been  -prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  year,  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  native  manufacturers.  No  cards  of  English  manu- 
facture of  so  early  a date  have,  however,  been  discovered. 

The  Abbd  Rives  ascribes  the  invention  of  playing-cards  to  the  Spaniards  before 
1 332.  Mr.  Anstes  conjectures  that  cards  were  known  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Italians  in  1378,  for  Covelluzo 
states  that  the  game  of  cards  was  brought  into  Viterbo  from  the  country  of  the 
Saracens  in  that  year. 

In  1397  the  labouring  classes  of  Paris  were  forbidden  to  play  at  cards  on  work- 
ing days. 

Playing-cards  appear  to  have  been  known  in  China  at  an  early  period.  It  is 
said  that  they  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Leun-ho  (1120),  and  were  common  in 
1131.  They  are  called  che-pae,  which  signifies  paper-ticket  The  Chinese  cards 
in  the  Exhibition  measured  2J  inches  long  by  1 J inch  in  width 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  there  are  three  packs  of  Hindostan 
cards ; they  are  circular,  and  measure  2|  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  smaller, 
2j  inches.  They  appear  to  bo  made  with  canvas.  In  the  Indian  department  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  there  were  also  circular  cards,  which  were  strongly  varnished 
on  both  sidea  It  is  supposed  that  card-making  among  the  Hindostanees  is  a 
regular  profession,  though  possibly  combined  with  some  other  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, as  card-painting  was  combined  with  wood-engraving  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  marks  of  the  suits  of  Hindostanee  cards  appear  to  be  identified  with  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  opinions  of  the  people.  They  coincide  with  the  earliest 
European  cards  in  having  no  queen,  the  two  court-cards  being  a king  and  his 
minister  or  attendant,  and  the  suits  being  distinguished  by  the  colour  as  well  as 
by  the  form  of  the  mark  or  emblem. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  card-making  appears  to  have  become  a regular 
trade  in  Germany.  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  Ulra  were  the  chief  towns  for  the 
manufacture  of  playing-cards.  Besides  supplying  the  home  markets,  considerable 
quantities  were  exported  into  Italy,  Sicily,  and  over  sea,  and  bartered  for  spices 
and  other  wares ; and  at  the  present  day  much  larger  quantities  of  cards  are 
exported  from  Germany  than  from  any  other  country.  Their  cheapness  is,  no 
doubt,  the  principal  cause,  for  the  German  cards  are  generally  inferior  to  those 
made  in  England,  although  somo  are  well  made  since  they  have  adopted  the 
method  of  printing  the  pipB  and  honours,  as  patented  in  England  in  1832. 

At  an  early  period  the  Netherlands  seem  to  have  been  famed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cards,  for  Albert  Durer  states  that  he  bought  half  a dozen  packs  for  seven 
stivers. 

From  a passage  in  Ascham's  Toxophilus,  1545,  cards  were  then  about  twopence 
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per  pack.  This  may  appear  very  low  to  us  now,  when  the  duty  alone  is  one  shil- 
ling per  pack  for  all  cards  used  in  England,  but  cards  can  be  bought  for  half  a 
crown  a dozen  in  Hamburgh  ; and  if  a sufficient  demand  could  be  had  for  export, 
cards  could  be  produced  in  this  country  and  sold  at  these  prices. 

Edward  Darcy  obtained  a patent  for  the  manufacture  of  playing-cards  at  the 
end  of  tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  as  well  as  her  sister  Mary,  was  partial 
to  card-playing.  The  importation  of  cards  was  prohibited  after  the  20th  July 
1615,  during  the  reign  of  James  1,  “ as  the  art  of  making  them  was  then  brought 
to  perfection  in  this  country.”  The  Company  of  Card-makers  was  first  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.,  in  1629.  By  a proclamation  in  June  1638, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  foreign  cards  should  be  sealed  in  London,  and  packed  in 
new  bindings  or  covers.  A few  years  later,  1643,  the  importation  of  cards  was 
absolutely  prohibited  on  the  complaint  of  several  poor  card-makers,  stating  “ that 
they  were  likely  to  perish  by  reason  of  divers  merchants  bringing  cards  into  tho 
kingdom."  This  prohibition  continues  up  to  the  present  day,  except  on  pay- 
ment of  a very  high  duty  tantamount  to  the  same  thing. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  card-making  greatly  increased  in  England. 

Card-playing  seems  to  have  attained  its  full  tide  in  every  part  of  civilized 
Europe  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  both  fashionable  and  popular  in 
England.  Ombre  was  the  favourite  game  for  the  ladies,  and  picquet  for  gentle- 
men ; clergymen  and  country  squires  played  wlrist,  and  the  commoners  played  at 
all-fours,  put,  cribbage,  and  contraloo.  At  no  other  time,  before  or  since,  was 
card-playing  so  prevalent  Kind  landlords  used  to  send  a string  of  hog’s  pud- 
dings and  a pack  of  cards,  as  a Christmas  gift,  to  every  poor  family  in  tho  parish. 

During  this  reign  the  card-makers  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
occasion  of  a proposal  to  lay  a tax  of  sixpence  per  pack  on  cards.  “ Nine  parts  in 
ten  of  the  cards  now  made,”  they  said  “ are  sold  from  6«.  to  24s.  per  gross,  and 
even  those  at  6s.  will,  by  this  duty,  be  subjected  to  31.  12s.  tax.  Tliis,  with  sub- 
mission, will  destroy  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  manufacture  ; for  those  cards  which 
are  now  bought  for  3d.  per  pack  can’t  then  be  afforded  under  lOd.  or  Is.  If 
any  of  your  Honours  hope  by  this  tax  to  suppress  expensive  card-playing,  it  is 
answered,  that  the  common  sort  who  play  for  innocent  diversion  will  only  be 
hindered  ; the  sharp  gamesters  who  play  for  money  will  not  be  hindered  by  1 2d. 
a-pack.”  It  is  stated  that  “ 40,000  reams  of  Genoa  white  paper  were  annually 
imported  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  cards.  The  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  small  masters,  mostly  poor,  of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  a hundred  in  and 
about  London.  Their  price  to  retailers,  one  sort  with  another,  was  three-half- 
pence a pack,  and  their  profit  not  ul>ovo  a halfpenny.” 

We  doubt  whether  so  large  a quantity  as  40,000  reams  of  Genoa  paper  was 
ever  consumed  in  manufacturing  playing-cards  ; if  so,  the  sale  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  within  the  last  50  or  60  years,  for  that  quantity  of  paper  would  liavo 
produced  5,000,000  packs  of  cards,  whereas  the  amount  was  only  507,672  packs 
for  the  home  and  export  trade  in  1851.  And  as  five  or  six  card-makers  supply  the 
demand,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  so  large  a number  as  a hundred  masters  could 
ever  have  obtained  a living  by  the  trade.  Genoa  paper  was  preferred  by  card-makers 
up  to  a late  period,  for  its  silkiness,  for  its  power  of  receiving  the  colour  freely,  and 
for  taking  the  flint  or  glazing  better  than  the  harsh  English  paper.  At  present  there 
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inay  be  a few  reams  still  consumed  by  the  old-fashioned  makers  ; but  the  bulk  of 
the  paper  is  now  made  here,  cards  being  almost  all  glazed  by  passing  them  between 
copper-plate  through  rollers,  instead  of  glazing  them  with  a flint,  as  formerly. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  card-playing  was  very  prevalent. 

Until  lately  the  importation  of  cards  was  prohibited  in  Russia,  where  the  manu- 
facture of  cards  is  a royal  monopoly.  The  whole  income  derived  from  their  sale  is 
applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  manufacture  of 
playing-cards  is  carried  on,  on  a very  large  scale,  at  Alexandroffski,  near  St  Peters- 
burgh.  Tire  machinery  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cards  in  the  Imperial  Manu- 
factory is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Applegath,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  General 
Wilson.  All  the  modem  improvements  for  the  manufacture  of  cards  are  to  be 
found  in  that  establishment,  many  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue. 
His  patent  process  was  adopted  for  a superior  description  of  cards  many  years  since. 
The  cards  printed  at  Applegath ’s  machine  are  in  water-colours  ; and  although 
upwards  of  14,000  packs  are  manufactured  daily,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  best  Russian  playing-cards  are  excellent,  surpassing  most  continental 
cards  in  the  glaze  and  all  the  essentin]  qualities  of  good  cards. 

The  demand  for  playing-cards  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  population 
of  this  country  ; the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  pack*  operating,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  musical  evenings,  reading  societies,  &c.,  against  their  greater 
use. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  manufacture  playing-cards  in  this  country  except  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  the  city  ofDublin  in  Ireland.  Their  manu- 
facture is  prohibited  in  Scotland.  The  duty  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  manufacture,  besides  the  duty  on  paper,  which  amounts  to  about  6 d. 
on  a dozen  packs. 

In  consequence  of  the  reissue  of  second-hand  playing-cards  being  allowed,  forged 
aces,  with  the  London  makers’  names,  have  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  used 
for  spurious  cards,  which  are  sold  for  second-hand  ; thus  causing  detriment  to  the 
English  manufacturer  and  loss  to  the  revenue.  The  permission  to  reissue  second- 
hand cards  seems  to  have  been  retained  in  deference  to  those  by  whom  club-houses 
are  supplied,  the  cards  when  once  played  with  becoming  the  perquisites  of  the 
servants,  who  obtain  a certain  price  from  the  original  vendor,  by  whom  they  are 
again  sold.  This  opens  the  door  for  the  contraband  cards  with  forged  aces,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a grievance  that  Government  ought  to  remove.  If  the  duty  were 
reduced  from  one  shilling  to  threepence  per  pack,  it  would  put  an  end  to  smuggling, 
forgery,  and  perjury  as  regards  cards  ; the  sale  would  increase,  a larger  quantity  of 
paper  would  be  consumed,  and  employment  given  to  a number  of  extra  hands. 

The  duty  and  export  aces  are  printed  at  Somerset  House,  on  paper  furnished 
by  the  card-makers,  who  have  also  to  pay  thirty  pounds  for  every  ace-plate, 


• Cut-corner  cards  are  the  waste  of  card-makers,  and  are  not  allowod  to  be  sold  in  regular 
packs,  although  they  may  be  sold  ss  waste,  provided  half  an  inch  be  out  off  one  comer.  The 
wording  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  relative  to  this  subject  is  so  imperfect,  that  for  two  or  threo 
years  cut-corner  cards  were  regularly  manufactured  and  sold ; but  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes  declared  the  sale  illegal,  and  took  proceedings  for  certain  penalties  against 
the  retailers.  There  are  still  manufacturers  who  sell  these  illegal  cut-comer  cards,  to  the 
injury  of  the  fair  trader,  notwithstanding  the  threat  of  heavy  penalties. 
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engraved  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Co.,  and  sent  by  them  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office.  If  the  ace-plate,  on  which  there  are  twenty  aces,  be  engraved  on  steel, 
it  will  last  for  a considerable  time,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  a heavy  charge  on 
the  manufacturer  of  playing-cards,  as  tvx>  different  aces  are  required,  one  for  the 
home  trade,  the  other  for  exportation.  Every  card  manufacturer  is  required  to 
give  two  securities  in  500i.  each  before  a licence  can  be  obtained.  When  aces  are 
wanted  by  the  card-maker,  a requisition  is  sent  to  Somerset  House,  and  a ream, 
containing  9,600,  is  usually  drawn  at  one  time.  An  officer  is  sent  to  the  different 
card-makers  with  seals,  one  of  which  is  affixed  to  each  pack  required  for  imme- 
diate sale.  According  to  the  number  of  seals  furnished  to  each  maker  by  the 
officer,  the  amount  of  duty  of  Is.  per  pack  must  be  paid  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
The  aces  remain  in  stock  at  the  manufacturer’s,  the  quantity  in  hand  being  ascer- 
tained by  officers  sent  from  time  to  timo  to  inspect  them.  Should  any  deficiency 
be  found,  the  duty  must  be  paid  on  such  deficiency,  and  the  manufacturer  is  called 
to  account  for  the  irregularity.  When  playing-cards  are  required  for  exportation, 
the  manufacturer  lias  to  enter  into  a heavy  bond,  with  security,  to  ensure  the  bond 
fide  landing  of  the  cards  at  the  port  named  in  such  bond,  and  a drawback  of  three 
halfpence  per  pound  is  allowed  on  all  cards  exported ; but  it  often  happens  that  the 
expense  of  the  bond  for  small  parcels  is  such  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  drawback  bo  obtained  or  not ; and  it  certainly  checks  the  sale  of  cards 
for  exportation,  for  many  persons  would  buy  two  or  three  dozen  when  they  do  not 
wish  to  take  grosses  to  form  an  assortment  of  stationery  for  exportation. 

The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  playing-cards  in  1850  was  11,7821.  10*.  sterling, 
being  on  235,650  packs.  The  number  exported,  on  which  there  was  no  duty, 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  329,888  pocks 

In  the  last  year,  1851,  there  was  a diminution  of  duty-paid  cards,  as  well  as 
exporta  The  number  of  duty  cards  sold  was  226,676,  being  9,000  less  than  in 
1850,  and  281,106  packs  for  exports,  being  48,782  packs  less  than  in  1850. 

The  general  mode  of  painting  playing-cards  is  by  stencilling  with  water-colours 
mixed  with  pasta  The  card-board  used  in  England  consists  of  four  sheets  of 
paper ; two  strong  sheets  of  cartridge  are  first  pasted  for  the  inside  of  the  board ; they 
are  hung  up  to  dry,  well  pressed,  and  afterwards  covered  on  each  side  with  a sheet 
of  paper,  which  should  be  strong  and  well  sized.  The  outlines  of  the  honours  as 
well  as  the  ornamental  backs  are  printed  with  a letter-printing  press.  The  pipe 
are  stencilled,  20  cards  being  the  usual  quantity  on  a sheet  of  foolscap.  They  are 
packed  in  what  is  technically  called  works  ; each  work  should  yield  1 6 dozen  and  8 
packs  of  cards.  They  are  well  dried  and  aired,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  Castile 
soap,  that  the  flint  with  which  they  are  glazed  may  pass  smoothly  over  without 
tearing  the  card-board.  Tho  operation  of  glazing  with  a flint  is  tedious,  and  causes 
much  waste.  When  glazed,  they  are  taken  to  the  cutter,  and  from  him  to  the 
women  sorters  ; they  are  carefully  looked  over,  all  defective  cards  being  put  aside 
for  a cheaper  description.  All  the  picked  cards  are  laid  at  what  is  called  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  constitute  those  denominated  “ Moguls  ” (best  quality)  ; the 
seconds,  or  slightly  defective,  come  next,  and  are  called  “ Harrys  the  last  and 
most  defective  are  the  “ Highlanders.”  A work  of  16  dozen  that  turns  out  well 
should  yield  the  following  proportions:  from  8 to  10  dozen  of  Moguls,  3 or  4 
dozen  Harrys,  and  tho  remainder  Highlanders.  They  are  put  in  wrappers,  with  a 
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thread  tied  round  each  pack,  sealed  by  a revenue  officer  when  required,  and  put  up 
in  parcels  of  six  packs,  which  are  called  sixaines.* 

There  was  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  playing-cards  until 
1832,  when  Mr.  De  La  Rue  obtained  a patent  for  certain  improvements,  which 
consisted  in  substituting  printing  with  oil  colours,  in  lithography  or  letter-press,  from 
wood  or  metal  blocks,  and  using  a superior  description  of  quick-drying  printing- 
ink,  not  liable  to  set  off  in  glazing.  By  this  process  a much  sharper  impression  is 
obtained,  the  colours  are  more  vivid,  and  the  backs  better  ornamented  than  could 
be  effected  by  stencilling  with  water-colours.  The  patent  mode  of  manufacturing 
playing-cards  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  German  manufacturers,  and  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Russia. 

In  his  work  on  playing-cards.  Mr.  Chatto  .says,  that  “ no  other  game  was  ever 
so  generally  played  by  people  of  both  sexes  —young,  old,  rich,  and  poor.  It  is,  per- 
haps, as  extensively  diffused  as  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  is  certainly  indulged  in  by 
a greater  variety  of  persons.”  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Chatto’s  “ Fact#  and 
Speculation s on  Playing  Cards ” for  the  valuable  information  it  has  afforded  us, 
and  of  which  we  have  made  free  use. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  playing-card  manufacturers  who  exhibited  : — 

England. — Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.  exhibited  some  beautifully  manufactured 
packs  of  playing-cards,  with  ornamental  backs  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  ornaments, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  ; among  them  a series  of  four,  with  interwoven 
monograms  of  Her  Majesty,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal ; the  mono- 
grams in  each  are  surrounded  with  groups  of  flowers  exquisitely  executed  in  chro- 
molithography. The  rose  and  hawthorn,  typical  of  youth  and  beauty,  surrounds 
the  monogram  of  Her  Majesty ; H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  is  appropriately  repre- 
sented by  the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  oak  ; the  fuschia  and  daisy  express  the 
beautiful  childhood  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; the  primrose,  violet,  and  lily, 
the  innocence,  modesty,  and  beauty  of  the  Princess  Royal. 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue  had  also  some  cards  adapted  for  near-sighted  people,  the 
pij»  being  in  different  colours — the  spades  in  black,  the  clubs  in  green,  the  hearts 
in  red,  and  the  diamonds  in  pale  blue.  These  coloured  cards  were  suggested  by 
Sir  Frankland  Lewis.  Messrs.  De  La  Rue’s  playing-cards,  called  Victoria  cards, 
surpass  all  others  in  finish,  quality  of  paper,  perfection  of  printing,  and  ornaments 
on  the  backs. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  of  London,  contributed  some  single  cards,  of  various  patterns, 
as  examples  of  playing  cards  in  gold  and  colours  ; the  designs  of  these  are  com- 
mendable, but  as  none  were  exhibited  made  up  in  packs,  the  Jury  could  not 
ascertain  the  degree  of  merit  which  would  be  due  to  them  in  a manufactured  state. 

There  were  several  exhibitors  of  playing-cards  from  foreign  countries,  viz. : — 

France. — M.  Blaquiebe,  of  Paris,  who  had  some  with  the  pips  in  different 
colours.  M.  Helot  had  some  court  card-forms  electrotyped. 


• It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  technical  terms  used  in  tho  workshops  of  playing  card- 
manufacturers  in  this  country  are  French  words,  such  as  tizcm  (sixaines),  brief,  href  (short), 
kc.  &c. ; this  scorns  to  imply  that  practical  card-making  was  introduced  by  tho  French  into 
England . 
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Belgium. — Mr.  Daveluy  D’Elhounone,  of  Bruges,  specimens  said  to  lie  printed 
by  a new  process,  but  the  Jury  could  not  discover  any  particular  merit. 

Fra  nkfort-on -the- Main. — M.  C.  L.  Wcest,  who  appears  to  have  adopted 
De  La  Rue’s  patent  process,  exhibited  some  cards  with  defined  pattern  backs 
printed  in  register,  well-executed  ; and  he  deserves  mention  as  having  produced 
good  specimens  of  that  particular  style. 

Brand  Duchy  of  Hesse. — MM.  Frommann,  of  Darmstadt,  had  good  and  well- 
made  specimens.  Mr.  Reuter,  of  Darmstadt,  had  some  printed  with  oil-colours. 
Mr.  H.  L.  ScitNAPPER,  of  Offenbach,  displayed  some  well-manufactured  specimens. 

A uslria. — Mr.  G.  Steiger,  Vienna,  exhibited  very  well-made  cards. 

Sweden. — Mr.  Heuri.ix,  of  Stockholm,  well-made  and  well-glazed  playing-cards. 

Denmark.  — Mr.  L.  P.  Hoi.Mlil.An,  of  Copenhagen,  had  also  some  good  playing- 
cards. 

The  playing-cards  exhibited  by  these  different  countries  indicate  a marketl 
advance  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 

V.  MESSAGE  CARDS. 

Above  thirty-five  years  since,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Creswick,  paper-maker,  intro- 
duced a superior  description  of  blank  visiting  anil  message  cards,  which  until  that 
period  had  been  supplied  by  playing-card  makers  from  their  refuse  boards.  The 
great  encouragement  given  by  engravers,  printers,  and  the  public  to  the  superiority 
of  Mr.  Creswick 'r  cards,  induced  other  persons  to  embark  in  this  branch  of  the 
paper  trade.  New  and  important  manufactories  have  risen,  and  there  are  now 
several  in  this  country.  The  English  blank  cards  are  made  of  excellent  paper  ; 
the  best  are  made  with  drawing-paper  ; they  are  generally  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  country.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  manufacturers  have  paid  as  much 
attention  to  their  production  as  the  English. 

VI.  DRAWING-BOARDS. 

Drawing-boards  should  be  manufactured  of  the  best  hand-made  drawing-papers. 
Messrs.  Hollingworth,  of  Turkey  Mill  ; Messrs.  Balston  (under  the  well-known 
name  of  J.  Whatman)  ; Richard  Turner,  of  Chafford  ; Mr.  Wilmot;  Messrs.  Evans, 
of  Derby,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  the  principal  milkers  of  vat-papers  fit  for  the 
purpose.  When  two  or  more  sheets  are  pasted  together,  well  rolled  and  pressed, 
they  become  London  drawing-boards,  best  quality  ; Bristol  lxiards  are  an  inferior 
sort.  There  are  several  manufacturers  of  drawing-boards  in  London.  Only  two 
exhibited,  Messrs.  Turn  RULE,  of  Holywell  Mount,  Shoreditch,  and  Messrs  De  La 
Rl'E,  of  Bunhill  Row.  Messrs.  Gouts,  of  Liege,  and  one  or  two  French  paper- 
makers,  also  sent  samples,  but  none  were  equal  to  the  best  London  boards 

VII.  ENVELOPES. 

The  number  of  English  exhibitors  in  this  now  important  branch  of  the  paper 
trade  wns  nine  ; the  most  prominent  of  whom,  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  had  a patent 
folding-machine  at  work,  in  the  Main  Avenue,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
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Exhibition,  which  attracted  the  public  iu  such  crowds  that  many  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  endeavours  to  see  it.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
nitude to  which  this  new  trade  has  already  grown,  when  we  state  that  twelve  of 
these  machines  fold  and  gum  weekly  nearly  two  millions  of  envelopes.  The  number 
of  exhibitors  from  France  was  three.  From  other  countries,  there  wore  none  of 
any  importance. 

The  use  of  envelopes  was  common  in  France  before  their  introduction  into  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  till  1839,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  postage  reform, 
that  any  important  consumption  took  place  in  this  country,  yet  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  until  March  1815.  when  Mr.  Edwin  Hill 
and  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  obtained  a patent  for  cutting  and  folding  them  by 
machinery.  Until  this  period  envelopes  were  imperfectly  folded  by  hand  with  a 
bookbinder’s  folding-stick,  3,000  per  day  being  about  the  quantity  an  experienced 
workwoman  could  produce. 

Before  the  penny  postage,  20,000,000  letters  passed  annually  through  the  Post 
Office.  In  1850,  347,000,000  letters  were  posted  ; of  this  large  number  nearly 
300,000,000  were  enclosed  in  envelojres  1 Besides  the  plain  envelopes  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  there  is  a large  consumption  of  fancy  and  ornamented  envelopes, 
a considerable  quantity  of  which  are  exported  to  most  parts  of  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  envelopes  gives  employment  to  great  numbers  of  young 
boys  and  girls,  whose  wages  range,  in  England,  from  six  to  nine  shillings  per 
week. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  also  had  a folding-machine  at  work  in  the  Machinery  De- 
partment. It  was  patented  by  M.  Rdmond  some  years  after  that  of  Messrs.  De 
La  Rue  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Pinches,  Oxendon  Street ; Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Rathbone  Place  ; Mr 
J.  Mansell,  Red  Lion  Square ; Messrs.  Doiibs  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street ; Messrs. 
Cowan  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  F.  Ralph,  Throgmorton  Street ; all  exhibited 
good  and  well-made  envelopes  A collection  of  envelopes  with  embossed  seal  flaps, 
tastefully  designed  and  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  several  colleges,  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Son,  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  James  Dudmax,  Camberwell  Place,  New  Road,  exhibited  three  sorts  of  self- 
sealing envelopes  ; very  ingenious,  but  presenting  no  commercial  advantages  over 
the  adhesive  envelopes  already  in  use. 

France. — M.  Bertoc,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Paris,  exhibited  a quantity  of 
envelopes  of  ordinary  make.  M.  Marion,  Citd  Bergere,  Paris,  a large  variety  of 
envelopes,  well  manufactured.  This  exhibitor  stated  that  he  had  a folding-machine 
for  envelopes ; every  inquiry  was  made  for  it  but  it  could  not  be  found.  M.  T. 
P.  Valant,  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  Paris,  exhibited  envelopes  of  ordinary  qualities, 
said  to  be  cut  by  machinery. 

Belgium. — M.  E.  Taiuhf,  of  Brussels,  exhibited  a quantity  of  mourning  and 
other  envelopes  of  ordinary  qualities  and  make. 

ZMverei  n. — M.  P.  Rum.  and  Sons,  Hesse  Caswel,  displayed  a series  of  embossed 
and  printed  envelopes. 

America. — The  Belvidere  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia,  exhibited  a peculiar 
description  of  buff  paper  for  envelopes,  which  is  in  great  demand  in  the  United 
Slates. 
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VIII.  FANCY  STATIONERY,  Ac. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  description  of  articles  belonging 
to  this  class  of  goods.  They  comprise  albums,  scrap-books,  portfolios,  music- 
books,  manuscript  books,  writing-desks,  cabinets,  envelope-cases,  portefeuilles, 
pocket-books,  metallic  memorandum-books,  card-cases,  blotting-books,  lace-papers, 
gold  printed  papers,  valentines,  embossed  boards,  wedding  envelopes,  gold  and  silver 
medallions,  fanev  wafers,  porte-monnaies,  and  numberless  similar  articles.  There 
were  Beveral  English  and  foreign  contributors  of  fancy  stationery,  wliicb  will  l»e 
noticed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Lace  Papers. — This  is  a description  of  pierced  pajicr  and  card  I mar  d in  imita- 
tion of  lace,  the  improved  manufacture  of  which  took  place  in  England  about  1831. 
Long  before  this  period  thin  pierced  lace-pupers  had  been  made  in  France,  chiefly 
for  ornamenting  fruit  packed  in  card-board  boxea  This  particular  description  of 
thin  j>erforated  papers  continues  to  be  made  for  ornaments,  such  as  lamp-shades,  of 
which  M.  Dkvkangk,  jun.,  25"  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  M.  Akrault,  106  Rue  St  Denis, 
contributed  numerous  fine  specimens ; and  for  borders  to  mount  small  religious 
engravings,  of  which  Madame  Houasse,  9 Rue  du  Palais  de  Bourbon,  St  Sulpice, 
exhibited  some  pretty  varieties,  carefully  and  neatly  got  up.  The  mode  of 
perforating  thick  piper  and  card-board  by  machinery  was  first  applied  by  M. 
Marc  La  RtvifiRE,  a Swiss  watchmaker,  who  obtained  a patent  above  twenty  years 
ago,  for  perforating  zinc  and  other  metallic  plates,  and  established  a manufactory  at 
Hackney,  near  London.  Mr.  De  La  Rue  having  been  invited  to  see  this  manufac- 
tory, suggested  its  application  to  piper  and  card-board,  and  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  La  Rivihre  to  carry  out  this  beautiful  and  novel  paper  ornament.  Very 
large  quantities  of  perforated  card-boards  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
exported.  They  are  used  for  embroidering  on  with  silk  and  coloured  beads. 
Another  and  more  beautiful  imitation  of  lace  is  obtained  by  a process  now  extensively 
in  use,  which  wra»  invented  by  Mr.  Addeubrook,  of  London,  and  applied  to  the 
lace  bordering  of  note  and  other  paper.  Some  specimens,  applied  to  pretty  valen- 
tines, were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Hirer  and  by  Mr.  M OSMAN,  and  for  other  purposes 
by  Messrs.  Dk  La  Rue  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Dobbs  and  Co.,  Mr.  J.  Mansell,  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  Mr.  Meek,  Crown  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

France. — M.  Marion,  M.  B.  Devranc.e,  and  M.  Akrault  of  Paris,  exhibited 
various  specimens  of  well-perforated  fancy  and  letter  papers. 

Fancy  Parers. — These  consist  of  numerous  varieties  of  papers,  printed  in  gold, 
silver,  and  colours ; some  by  lithography,  chromolithography,  surface  printing, 
block  printing,  in  the  manner  of  calico  printing,  from  woven  wire,  as  patented  by 
Mr.  De  La  Rue,  and  also  of  papers  covered  over  with  real  gold  and  silver,  and  imita- 
tion gold  and  bronze,  embossed  or  grained  by  means  of  engraved  rollers,  dies,  and 
plates,  of  varnished  papers  to  imitate  morocco,  and  numerous  other  descriptions. 
They  are  used  for  the  card-board  boxes  now  so  generally  adopted  for  packing  goods, 
for  wrapping  and  ornamenting  superior  fabrics,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
There  were  several  English  and  foreign  exhibitors : the  principal  were  Mr.  Asorand, 
Mr.  Ouesnu,  and  Mr.  Vanderdohi’EI.,  of  Paris  ; M.  A.  I)E88AU R,  of  Asehaflenburg, 
Bavaria ; M.  Freunp,  M.  J.  B.  Weber,  and  Wuest  Brothers,  of  Offenbach  ; M. 
Fechnek,  of  Guben  ; M.  E.  Moniac,  of  Berlin  ; and  Messrs.  Dk  La  Rue  and  Co., 
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of  London,  at  whose  stall  pattern-books  containing  many  hundred  specimens  of 
chaste  and  elegant  designs,  were  exhibited. 

Plain  Surface  Coloured  Papers. — This  description  of  paper  is  coloured  by 
means  of  brushes  similar  to  those  employed  by  paper-stainers  for  decorating  houses, 
but  requires  more  care  in  laying  on,  smoothing,  and  finishing,  as  well  as  colours 
of  a finer  description.  It  is  used  by  bookbinders,  printers,  button-makers,  confec- 
tioners, and  numerous  other  branches  of  trade,  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  contributors  were  Messrs.  Df.  La  Rue  and  Co., 
who  displayed  a beautiful  assortment  of  coloured  papers  arranged  systematically 
on  the  plan  of  Chevreuil,  to  show  the  effects  of  contrasting  colours : these  papers 
were  placed  in  two  rows,  about  one  foot  distant,  so  that  as  the  observer  moved  they 
shifted  their  apparent  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  a number  of  different 
effects  of  contrast  being  thus  brought  out. 

Messrs.  J.  and  R Newberry,  Hemlock  Street,  Carey  Street,  had  well-manu- 
factured gold  and  coloured  papers  in  great  variety. 

Enamelled  Papers. — The  advance  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  colour-making 
is  exemplified  in  the  beautiful  white  glossy  colour  with  which  enamelled  papers  are 
prepared.  Artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  made  from  the  native  carbonate,  was  for 
many  years  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  at  one  guinea 
per  lb.,  under  the  name  of  permanent  white,  and  used  by  water-colour  painters, 
who  prized  it  for  its  unchangeable  qualities.  It  was  subsequently  applied  by  Mr. 
De  La  Rue  to  enamelling  paper,  when  the  price  was  reduced  from  one  guinea  to 
tixfience  per  pound.  It  is  extensively  used  by  paper-stainers,  both  in  England  and 
France,  for  the  ground  of  their  fine  satin  paper-hangings.  Enamelled  paper 
is  used  for  printing  in  gold,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  and  from  its  delicate  and 
glossy  surface  it  is  also  used  for  wrapping  superior  articles  of  manufacture.  There 
is  another  and  more  expensive  description  of  enamel  colour,  with  which  the  highly 
glazed  invitation  and  visiting  cards  are  manufactured.  These  cards  were  intro- 
ducer! in  England  about  twenty  years  since,  by  Mr.  Sturz,  on  his  return  from 
Frankfort,  in  which  city  they  were  first  marie.  Mr.  Sturz  obtained  a patent  for 
improvements  in  copper-plate  printing,  and  described  the  material  he  used  as  the 
“ liest  and  purest  white  lead.”  This  proved  fatal  to  his  patent,  for  having  obtained 
an  injunction  against  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  who  manufactured  enamel  cards  with 
barytes,  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  held  that  the  specification  was  too  vague,  and 
that  the  commercial  name  should  have  been  given,  namely,  “ Kremnitz  white 
lead.”  The  injunction  was  dissolved,  with  costs,  and  the  manufacture  of  enamel 
cards  thrown  open. 

The  enamelled  1 wards,  cards,  and  paper  of  M.  Bondon,  of  Paris,  were  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

Zollverein. — M.  ScHRElRER,  of  Merseburg,  displayed  an  assortment  of  ena- 
melled card -1  wards  of  great  beauty.  M.  VEIL  and  Co.,  of  Stuttgard,  had  enamelled 
card-boards  of  excellent  quality;  and  M.  Weiier,  of  Offenbach,  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  exhibited  enamelled  card-boards  of  average  quality. 

Messrs.  De  La  Ruf.  and  Co.,  of  Loudon,  had  beautiful  specimens  of  enamelled 
card-lioard,  prepared  with  Newton’s  thin  film,  under  the  name  of  opaline  enamel. 

Metallic  Memorandum  Books. — The  paper  for  this  description  of  books  is 
prei>ared  on  the  surface,  and  when  written  upon  with  a pencil,  the  point  of  which 
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is  composed  of  certain  metallic  alloys,  the  writing  becomes  almost  as  permanent  as 
if  it  were  in  ink.  The  method  of  preparing  the  paper  for  this  purpose  is  not  new, 
but  its  various  and  useful  applications  are  of  recent  date.  The  contributors  of 
metallic  books  were  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  who  had  a variety  bound  in 
russia  leather,  morocco,  calf,  roan,  and  velvet  They  had  also  indelible  diaries, 
neatly  printed  and  ruled,  in  two  colours.  Mr.  Charles  Penny,  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
had  numerous  good  specimens  in  a variety  of  elegant  and  useful  bindings.  M. 
Schlessinger  had  also  metallic  memorandum  books,  with  flexible  backs  to  admit 
loose  documents. 

Scrap  Books. — Messrs.  Ackermans’  and  Co.  contributed  a large  imperial  folio, 
elegantly  bound  ; Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  a variety  of  scra[>-books  in  suitable 
bindings  ; Mr.  George  Cross,  of  New  Coventry  Street,  exhibited  specimens  of  a 
new  mode  for  fastening  the  leaves  of  scrap-books  on  oval  wooden  backs,  without 
guards,  enabling  prints  and  drawings  to  be  placed  close  to  the  back  with  less  risk 
of  injury  to  the  edges.  Messrs.  Rock  and  Co.  exhibited  three  large  scrap-books 
with  numerous  lithographed  English  views.  M.  AsTOtNE  Maitre,  of  Dijon,  Cote 
d’Or,  France,  had  scrap-books  of  an  average  quality. 

Portfolios. — There  were  twenty  manufacturers  of  fancy  leather  goods,  who 
contributed  portfolios.  The  numerous  specimens  in  papier-mache  covers  did  not 
belong  to  Class  XVII. 

The  manufacture  of  portfolios  has  reached  a liigh  degree  of  perfection  in 
Germany,  both  as  regards  the  outward  t appearance  and  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.  Offenbach  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture  in  Germany. 
In  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Jacob  Mbnch  and  Co.,  500  persons  are  em- 
ployed. There  is  also  a steam-engine  of  twelve-horse  power.  All  kinds  of  small 
wares  in  leather  goods  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Munch  and  Co.  Messrs. 
De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  of  London,  exhibited  portfolios,  registered  under  the  namo  of 
“ McCabe’s,”  in  a variety  of  sizes  suitable  for  “ The  Times,”  “ Athenseum,"  “ Illus- 
trated News,”  “ Household  Words,”  and  other  similar  works  By  means  of  this 
contrivance,  single  sheets,  pamphlets,  and  books  published  in  parts  can  be  fastened 
in  an  easy  manner,  consecutively  or  otherwise,  to  form  a compact  mass  as  if  bound, 
although  they  can  be  removed  and  again  inserted  at  pleasure — an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  files  intended  to  contain  newspapers  and  sheets  of  a similar  de- 
scription. Mr.  T.  Hood,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  had  a handsomely  bound  folio  of  a 
large  size,  and  Mr.  Rickman,  of  Wexford,  Deland,  exhibited  a folio  to  be  attached 
to  the  wall ; an  ingenious  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  drawings  and  prints  to 
advantage. 

France. — M.  Laurent,  RueChapon,  and  Widow  Sohloss  and  Brothf.r,  of  PariB, 
had  each  some  good  specimens. 

Zollverciiu—M.  C.  Gerhart,  of  Berlin,  had  a portfolio  in  morocco  and  velvet, 
stamped  in  gold,  and  in  relief,  of  excellent  workmanship.  M.  K.IJ1IN  and  Son, 
M.  Mosmer,  and  M.  Schmerbauch,  of  Berlin,  and  M.  I.  Selenka,  of  Brunswick, 
had  all  samples  of  an  average  quality.  From  Wurtemburg,  M.  G.  Reichhoi.d, 
of  Stuttgard,  deserves  mention  for  a very  fine  specimen  of  good  workmanship. 
MM.  SllENK  and  Co.,  also  of  Stuttgard,  had  a folio  of  fair  quality.  From  Bavaria 
M.  Escheriscii,  of  Munich,  exhibited  a folio  of  ordinary  description.  From  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  M.  H.  NaennY,  of  Bergen,  hail  a large  folio  in  red  tnn- 
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rocco,  lreautifully  finished  and  gilt : and  from  Offenbach  the  following  makers,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  deserve  mention  as  showing  the  advanced 
progress  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  : MM.  Beroe  Brothers  ; MM.  Haas 
and  Co.;  MM.  Klein  and  Co.;  M.  Ldkttringhaus ; and  MM.  Seeling  and 
Becker. 

Albums. — The  manufacture  of  albums  forms  an  important  item  of  fancy  sta- 
tionery, and  admits  of  every  variety  of  ornamental  display  in  the  bindings,  from  the 
cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  descriptions.  M.  Habenicut,  of  Vienna, 
contributed  three  specimens,  which  were  in  the  Queen’s  bookcase  in  M.  Leisler’s 
Austrian  moms.  One  in  dark-blue  velvet,  with  silver  mountings  ; one  in  green, 
with  delicately  pierced  work  in  ivory  ; and  one  in  tortoiseshell,  with  gilt  and  silver 
inlaid  embellishments.  These  very  beautiful  covers  are  from  designs  by  Professor 
Raesner,  and  are  of  superior  workmanship.  The  other  exhibitors  from  Vienna 
were  M.  Raijh,  M.  H.  F.  Muller,  and  M.  Neumann,  who  all  had  albums 
deserving  commendation.  From  Berlin,  M.  Leisegano  exhibited  an  album  in 
velvet,  neatly  gilt.  M.  Gerhart,  M.  Schaening,  and  M.  Kuhn  and  Son  had 
specimens  deserving  mention.  M.  W.  Beisser,  of  Kothen,  had  an  album  of 
coloured  drawing-papers,  and  a blotting-paper  case,  beautifully  worked  in  velvet 
and  gold.  From  Belgium  M.  Parent  displayed  Bevort’s  Album  de  Pomologie, 
containing  written  and  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits.  From 
Switzerland,  M.  Spolinoer,  of  Schaffhausen,  an  album  of  wood-cuts,  the  designs 
by  Swiss  artists.  From  France,  M.  Qodefroy,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a beautiful 
album  of  the  Society  of  Literary  Men,  containing  a collection  of  drawings  and 
autographs,  and  M.  PlLLACT  had  an  album  with  neatly  embroidered  covers. 

In  the  English  department  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.  displayed  an  assortment 
of  albums  in  carved  wood  and  in  morocco,  Russia  leather,  and  velvet  bindings.  The 
toolingand  gilding  were  produced  by  thecombinationof  four  hundred  tools,  engraved 
in  a new  style  expressly  for  the  purpose  from  designs  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 

Pocket-books. — This  branch  of  trade  was  confined  in  London  to  some  few 
makers  of  writing  and  dreasing-cases,  ladies’  work-boxes,  plain  blotting-cases,  and 
pocket-books,  till  the  year  1828,  when  a great  stimulus  was  imparted  to  every 
branch  of  fancy  stationery  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  who  introduced  many  novelties  and 
improvements,  which  created  a demand  for  all  descriptions  of  fancy  leather  goods, 
including  many  new  varieties.  There  is  now  a considerable  export  trade*  in  these 
articles.  The  solidity  of  English  workmanship  in  leather  goods  is  proverbial ; the 
men  in  the  principal  workshops  take  a pride  in  their  work,  securing  good  pay 
to  themselves,  and  to  their  employers  unrivalled  superiority  in  the  execution  of  their 
productions.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  now  468  men  and  258  girls,  in 
the  following  1 4 towns,  viz.  : in  London  there  are  308  men  and  20  girls  ; in  Shef- 
field, 47  men  and  200  girls  ; in  Birmingham,  50  men  and  30  girls  ; in  Manches- 
ter, 9 men  ; in  Liverpool,  10  men  ; in  Edinburgh,  15  men  ; in  Aberdeen,  3 men  ; 
in  Newcastle,  2 men  ; in  Leeds,  9 men  ; in  Halifax,  2 men ; in  Bradford,  3 men  ; 
in  Dublin,  5 men  ; in  Bristol,  3 men  : and  in  Bath,  2 men.  The  principal  English 
manufacturers  in  Class  XVII.  were  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  who  contributed 

• The  English  exports  of  stationery  in  1851  amounted  to  401,301/,  This  includes  nume- 
rous small  articles  of  manufactured  leather  goods. 
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every  variety  of  pocket-books,  envelope-cases,  card-cases,  writing-desks  in  leather, 
velvet,  and  oak,  solid  sketch-liooks  and  drawing-blocks,  despatch-boxes,  wallets, 
blotting-cases,  indelible  diaries,  and  numerous  other  articles  belonging  to  the  trade 
of  pocket-book  manufacturers.  Mr.  Mkchi,  in  Class  XXIX.,  contributed  a large 
and  elegant  variety  of  dressing-cases,  blotting-cases,  and  every  description  of  goods 
appertaining  to  this  branch.  Mr.  Smith,  Class  X.,  had  a case  in  the  Main  Avenue 
filled  with  a complete  and  elegant  assortment  of  leather  goods,  consisting  of  desks, 
envelope-cases,  blotting-cases,  &c.  &o.  Mrs.  Schlessinqer,  of  the  Old  Jewry,  hail 
some  pocket-books,  letter-clips,  &c. 

France. — Widow  Schloss  and  Brother,  whose  manufactory  in  Paris  is  replete 
with  presses,  tools,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  production  of  porte- 
monnaies  and  similar  leather  articles,  had  a splendid  assortment  of  well-manu- 
factured goods  in  their  specialite. 

Cartonnaue-Pa  per  Boxes. — It  is  only  within  a few  years  that  manufacturers  in 
this  country  have  adopted  the  mode  of  packing  their  goods  in  paper  boxes.  There  is 
now  a very  large  quantity  of  boxes  manufactured  in  England,  and  although  generally 
inferior  in  point  of  elegance  to  those  made  in  France,  some  sorts  are  cheaper  in 
Eugtand,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  paper  duty  of  1 id.  per  lb.  They  are 
made  principally  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  and  in  Belfast,  giving  employment  to  a large 
number  of  hands. 

In  Paris  four  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufact  ure  of  paper  boxes. 
The  trade  is  divided  into  six  distinct  branches.  The  first  comprises  the  most 
elaborately  finished  and  ornamented  boxes,  for  the  display  of  artificial  flowers,  rich 
velvets,  ribbons,  satins,  silk  trimmings,  medals,  miniatures,  and  corbeiltes  for  wed- 
ding presents.  The  second  class  consists  of  boxes  and  small  ornaments  for 
confectioners.  The  third  description  is  used  for  packing  glasses,  trinkets,  and  such 
goods  as  are  sold  at  25  sous  (Is.  0{i/.)  Boxes  for  perfumery,  for  fans,  gloves,  &c., 
constitute  the  fourth  branch.  The  fifth  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  for  counting-houses,  and  large  boxes  for  shawls  and  ribbons  for  exportation. 
The  sixth  and  last  comprises  pill-boxes,  wafer-boxes,  and  boxes  for  small  wares. 
The  Cartonneric  of  Paris  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  both  as  regards 
the  neatness  of  execution,  and  the  light  and  elegant  style  of  ornamentation.  There 
is  also  a description  of  cartonnerie  manufactured  at  Bordeaux  for  fruit-boxes.  The 
principal  exhibitors  from  Paris  were  Madame  Mayers  and  Mr.  Dopteh.  From 
England,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  had  a stall  in  the  Machinery  De{>artmcnt, 
where  he  exhibited  a variety  of  paper  boxes 

Black-Lead  Pencils. — Plumbago  (carburet  of  iron)  is  the  substance  known 
under  the  name  of  black-lead, although  it  contains  no  lead,  the  popular  name  having 
no  other  foundation  than  the  lead  colour  which  it  imparts  when  traced  upon  pa|>er. 
Beckmann  states  that  black-lead  pencils  were  in  use  in  1 565.  The  best  plumbago 
is  produced  from  the  Cumberland  mines.  The  pits  are  situated  on  the  Borrowdale 
mountains,  ten  milesfrom  the  town  of  Keswick.  The  whole  produce  of  these  mines 
is  sent  up  to  London,  where  it  is  sold  at  an  auction  held  once  a month,  at  a house 
in  Essex  Street,  Strand.  The  produce  of  six  weeks' annual  working  of  these  mines 
is  said  to  be  from  30,000/.  to  40,000/. 

Plumbago  is  found  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Ronda,  in  Orenada,  and  near 
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Malaga,  in  Spain,  but  it  is  hard  and  difficult  to  grind.  The  best  substitute  for 
Cumberland  plumbago  is  that  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  It  is  also  found  at 
Rhodez  (Aveyron),  France.  An  inferior  kind  of  plumbago  is  imported  from 
Ceylon  and  Mexico. 

In  1822  the  late  Mr.  Mordan  patented  the  application  of  plumbago  in  the  form 
of  very  small  cylinders,  projecting  from  a cylindrical  cone  fitted  to  a pencil-case, 
which  soon  became  in  general  use,  and  of  which  there  are  now  many  inferior  imi- 
tations. Mr.  Brockendon,  of  London,  has  since  patented  a mode  of  compressing 
the  dust  of  plumbago,  imparting  to  it  nearly  the  same  firmness  and  quality  as  when 
in  its  original  state  from  the  Cumberland  mines. 

The  manufacture  of  black-lead  pencils  has  been  considerably  improved  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Partly  by  the  purification  of  good  plumbago,  and  partly  by  the 
admixture  of  other  substances,  good  black-lead  pencils  are  produced  without  Cum- 
berland plumbago,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  The  qualities  necessary  in 
a good  lead  pencil  differ  very  much  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used  ; a deep  black  mark,  combined  with  great  softness,  being  required  for  some 
uses,  and  for  others  the  greatest  hardness,  with  the  power  of  pressing  lightly.  The 
articles  exhibited  prove  how  completely  manufacturers  have  met  these  requisitions, 
by  the  numerous  fine  specimens  in  more  or  less  elegant  settings. 

Among  the  best  English  makers  who  exhibited  were  Messrs.  Banks,  Son,  and 
Co,  of  Keswick,  who  had  specimens  of  pure  Cumberland  lead  and  composition 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  pencils,  specimens  of  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  complete  pencil,  and  pencils  in  various 
style  of  finish.  Mr.  MoKF.Lt,  exhibited  combined  mechanical  appliances  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lead  pencils.  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Son  had  specimens  of  pure  Cumber- 
land lead  ; specimens  of  compressed  Cumberland  lead  ; specimens  of  Ceylon 
plumbago,  as  produced  from  the  mine,  and  some  prepared  and  compressed  ; speci- 
mens of  Malaga  plumbago,  as  produced  from  the  mines,  and  also  some  prepared  and 
compressed.  Messrs.  Rowney  and  Son,  of  Ratlibone  Place,  Messrs.  Brookman 
and  Langdon,  of  Great  Russell  Street,  Mr.  R.  Ad.UR,  of  Mary]>ort,  and  Messrs. 
Reeves  and  Son,  also  exhibited  black-lead  pencils.  Mr.  Brockendon,  of  Queen 
Square,  exhibited  plumbago  from  Cumberland,  Ceylon,  Davis'  Straits,  Spain, 
Bohemia,  Greenland,  California,  and  France. 

France. — The  well-known  establishment  of  Gilbert  and  Co.,  in  Giret,  deserves 
mention.  Sixty  workmen,  with  an  eight-horse  steam-power  engine,  are  employed 
in  this  establishment. 

Zollverein. — The  pencils  exhibited  by  Messrs  A W.  Faber  and  Stf.iN,  of 
Nuremburg,  were  of  the  best  description,  and  the  prices  extremely  low.  They  em- 
ploy upwards  of  300  workmen.  They  export  their  pencils  to  Italy,  Paris,  Vienna, 
America,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  other  places,  the  demand  being  created  by 
cheapness  and  good  quality.  MM.  J.  J.  RkiibaCH,  in  Regersburg,  exhibited 
specimens  of  their  pencils,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Regersbu  rg  pencils,  frilly 
maintaining  their  well-founded  reputation.  Mr.  Birkmann,  of  Nuremberg,  had 
some  black-lead  pencils  of  fair  quality. 

Austria. MM.  L.  and  C.  HARDMUTH  had  some  specimens  of  pencils  of  ex- 

cellent quality. 

The  English  exhibitors  of  black-lead  pencils  were  not  in  Class  XVII.,  and  it 
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was  not  until  the  Jury  Had  nearly  finished  their  labours  that  they  were  requested 
to  examine  these  productions. 

Seai.ing-wax. — Wax  appears  to  have  been  used  in  Europe  for  sealing  Rince 
the  earliest  ages.  It  has  been  asserted  that  sealing-wax  was  invented  by  a French- 
man in  1610.  Beckmann  quotes  that  Francis  Rousseau,  having  during  the  latter 
year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  lost  all  his  property  by  a fire,  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  family,  prepared  sealing-wax  from  shell-lac,  as  he  had  seen  it  manufactured 
in  India  By  this  article  Rousseau  is  said  to  have  gained  50,000  livres  in  a year. 

Mr.  Jonas,  known  under  the  name  of  Jones,  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  seal- 
ing-wax in  England.  He  had  an  apprentice  about  1780,  called  Cliampante,  who 
much  improved  sealing-wax,  and  became  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  as  a celebrated  sealing-wax  maker.  Messrs.  Champante  and  Whitrow 
were  long  known  as  wholesale  stationers  and  sealing-wax  makers  in  Jewry  Street, 
Aldgate,  even  within  the  last  40  years.  All  fine  wax  was  then  called  “ Dutch 
wax,”  and  although  made  in  England,  it  was  stamped  with  a Dutch  brand. 
Some  sorts  are  still  called  Dutch  wax,  but  this  name  denotes  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Sealing-wax  is  composed  of  the  best  shell-lac  and  Venice  turpentine  ; the 
red  is  coloured  with  vermilion,  and  the  black  with  the  best  ivory  black.  Other 
colours  are  obtained  by  mixing  with  it  different  metallic  oxides.  The  wax  used 
for  the  Great  Seal  of  England  is  made  up  according  to  a recipe  kept  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  office.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  a compound  of  oils  and  balsams, 
and  has  a whitish  appearance.  The  wax  of  the  Great  Seal  aud  Privy  Seal  of 
Scotland  has  been  manufactured  by  Mr.  Waterston,  of  Edinburgh,  for  many 
years.  It  is  made  from  resin  and  bees'-wax,  coloured  with  vermilion.  The 
Exchequer  Seal  is  green.  Seals  made  of  soft  wax,  like  that  now  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, do  not  last,  nor  does  this  soft  wax  yield  so  good  and  clear  an  impression  as  if 
it  were  mode  with  the  best  shell-lac.  There  was,  in  a small  case  in  the  Portuguese 
Court  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  some  sealing-wax  liearing  a close  resemblance  to 
that  from  India  Sealing-wax  was  common  in  Portugal  about  1560,  aud  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  its  way  there  from  India.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  German 
sealing-wax  is  so  strong  in  shell-lac  as  the  English.  Camphor  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  added  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  : there  is  only  a small  portion  of  camphor  in  the  Indian  wax.  If  camphor 
l>e  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wax,  although  it  much  improves  the  burning,  it  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  use  in  foreign  climates.  Good  impressions  can  lie  mode  with  the 
finest  red  wax  at  a temperature  of  140"  Fahrenheit,  whilst  170°  is  required  for 
India  wax.  Charter  wax,  like  that  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  can  be  sealed 
at  118°. 

Shell-lac  is  bleached  to  a cream  colour  by  chemical  means,  and  sealing-wax  is 
made  with  it  of  a variety  of  delicate  shades.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  the  French 
and  Belgian  cases  contained  a variety  in  the  most  beautiful  colours,  got  up  with  great 
care  and  taste.  Mr.  Waterston,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  the  Charter  wax,  red 
and  green,  India  and  bottle-wax,  and  every  variety  of  shell-lac  wax,  bleached,  un- 
bleached, embossed,  and  plain.  The  English  manufacturers  of  sealing-wax  have 
made  great  improvements  within  the  last  15  years.  The  English  vermilion  being 
bright  enables  manufacturers  of  sealing-wax  to  impart  great  brilliancy  to  their  wax. 
M essrs  Hyde,  of  Fleet  Street,  had  Home  beautiful  specimen  in  great  variety-  Mr. 
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Henry  Morrell,  Fleet  Street, exhibited  various  specimens  illustrating  the  manufac- 
ture of  sealing-wax,  rough  sealing-wax,  sticks  of  sealing-wax  moulded  and  partly 
polished,  finished  and  stamped ; sealing-wax  in  packages  and  of  various  qualities. 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Sons,  of  Cannon  Street,  had  specimens  of  coloured,  embossed, 
and  transparent  sealing-wax,  with  various  impressions.  The  East  India  Company 
had  some  specimens  of  India  wax. 

France . — MM.  Vincent  and  Tisseiunt,  Rue  Michel-le-Comte,  Paris,  exhibited 
specimens  of  sealing-wax  of  good  quality. 

Belgium. — M.  Zegelaeh  exhibited  various  coloured  sealing-wax. 

Portugal. — M.  Maxoel  Rodriguez  Lata,  of  Lisbon,  had  some  sealing-wax  of 
different  colours,  closely  resembling  India-wax. 

Zollverem. — M.  T.  Manuel  Kohx,  of  Main-Bernheim,  Bavaria,  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  sealing-wax. 

Most  of  these  exhibitors  were  not  in  Class  XVII. ; the  Jury  had  nearly  com- 
pleted their  examination  when  they  were  requested  to  examine  sealing-wax  exhi- 
bited by  contributors  out  their  class. 

AWARDS. 

The  Jury  have  awarded  a Council  Medal  to  the  Imperial  Court  and  Go- 
vernment Printing  Office  of  Vienna  (Austria,  362),  for  their  new  processes 
in  typography,  galvano-plastic,  and  chemitypic  printing;  for  the  variety  of  their 
Oriental  types,  and  perfect  execution  of  the  punches,  as  well  as  for  the  genera] 
excellence  of  the  numerous  specimens  exhibited  in  stereotyping,  electrotyping, 
printing,  and  bookbinding.* 

And  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  the  various  departmenls 
of  Class  XVII. : — 

Anorand,  59RueMeslay,  Paris  (France  7),  for  general  excellence  in  ornamental, 
coloured,  and  fancy  papers 

Atkinson,  William,  dyer,  Lamb's  Passage,  Finsbury,  London  (56),  for  his 
superior  finish  of  bookbinders’  cloth. 

Bariutt  and  Co.,  bookbinders.  Fleet  Street,  London  (196),  for  excellence  in 
binding  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  and  for  the  neatness  with  which  every  leaf  of  a 
folio  Bible  is  ornamented  with  blue  edging. 

BarEre,  B.,  engraver,  62  Rue  Mazarin,  Paris  (France,  40),  for  his  superior 
engravings  by  Collas’  tracing-machine. 

Besley,  R.,  and  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgntc  Street,  London  (195),  for  the 
variety,  beauty,  and  originality  of  their  types. 

Blanche!  Brothers  and  Kleber,  paper  manufacturers,  Rives  (I sere),  (France, 
1090),  for  general  excellence  in  their  white  and  coloured  papers. 

* The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  M.  Didot,  seconded,  and  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Jury,  at  the  sitting  of  the  21st  of  June  1851. 

* That  the  following  paragraph  be  inserted  in  their  Report — 

“ That  the  Jury  regrets  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Ds  La  Run,  as  a Juror,  has  not 
allowed  this  Jury  to  recommond  that  the  Council  Medal  be  awarded  to  him,  which 
in  their  opinion  ho  so  justly  deserves,  both  ns  an  inventor  of  acknowledged  dis- 
tinction, and  for  having  exhibited  a groat  uumbor  of  specimens  of  general  stationery 
and  playing  cards,  among  which  the  Jury  has  specially  noticed  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Richard  Turner,  of  Chafford,  Kent.** 
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Bone  and  Son,  Fleet  Street,  London  (62),  for  cheapness  and  excellence  in  cloth 
bookbinding. 

Brockhaus,  F.  A.,  printer  and  publisher,  Leipzig  (Saxony,  178),  for  his  collec- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  volumes,  the  whole  printed  at  his  own  establish- 
ment in  the  year  1850. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  printers,  Whitefriars,  London  (136),  for  geueral 
excellence  in  various  specimens  of  printing. 

Callaud-Belisle,  Nouel  de  Tinan,  & Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  Angouleme 
(France,  788),  for  the  good  quality  of  various  papers. 

C AS  LON  and  Co.,  type-founders,  Chiswell  Street,  Finsbury,  London  (78),  for 
the  beauty  and  great  variety  of  well-finished  types. 

Chirio  and  Mina,  Turin,  Sardinia  (Sardinia,  89),  for  superior  workmanship  in 
a folio  volume,  the  “ History  of  Hautcombe  Abbey,"  with  woodcuts  and  other 
borders,  also  for  some  printing  materials. 

Clarke,  J.,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  London  (68),  for  various  specimens  of  book- 
binding ; the  hand-tooling  of  which  is  well  executed,  with  great  solidity  in  the 
forwarding.  Some  tree-marbling  on  calf  leather  is  carried  to  great  perfection. 

Claye,  J.,  printer,  7 Rue  St.  Benoit,  Paris  (France,  798),  for  superior  work- 
manship in  woodcut  and  other  surface  printing. 

Cross,  G.,  2 New  Coventry  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London  (88),  for  a new 
mode  of  fastening  the  leaves  of  scrap-books  without  guards. 

Cussons  and  Co.,  dyers,  Bunhill  Row,  Finsbury,  London  (69),  for  their  book- 
binders’ cloth ; the  crimson  and  ultramarine  blue  are  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
show  a marked  advance  within  a few  years  in  this  important  branch  of  manufacture. 

Dewdney,  J.,  Collumpton,  Devonshire  ( 1 +3),  for  the  excellence  of  his  writing 
papers,  and  also  for  the  permanent  dye  of  his  blue  papers  for  the  use  of  starch 
manufacturers. 

Derriey,  M.,  type-founder,  8 Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs,  for  his  im- 
proved music  types  and  flourishes,  and  for  the  perfection  of  various  founts 
exhibited. 

Decker,  R.  L.,  printer,  Berlin  (Prussia,  1+8),  for  his  Oriental  and  other  types; 
for  the  excellence  of  his  printing,  as  exemplified  in  a large  folio  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  works  of  Frederick  the  Great,  all  of  which  are  well  got  up,  the  paper, 
type,  and  ink,  being  of  the  l>est  quality. 

Drewsen  and  Sons,  Silkeborg,  Jutland,  Denmark  (Denmark,  4),  for  a spe- 
cimen of  cream-laid  writing-paper,  well  glazed,  in  long  lengths 

Desrosiers,  A.,  printer,  Moulins,  (AUier),  (France,  817),  for  general  excellence, 
as  exemplified  in  six  volumes  exhibited  ; a remarkable  specimen  of  good  printing, 
considering  the  disadvantages  a printer  labours  under  in  a country  town. 

Doumerc,  E.,  the  Joint  Stock  Paper-making  Company  of  the  Marais  and  Stc. 
Marie  Paper-mills,  Jouy,  St.  Morin,  Seine-et-Mame  (France,  822) ; depot,  3 Rue 
du  Pont  de  Lodi,  Paris ; for  the  excellence  of  printing,  writing,  and  drawing 
machine-made  papers. 

Dowling,  H.,  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (Van  Diemen's  Land,  331  and  333),  for  a 
specimen  of  Tasmanian  printing,  as  shown  in  the  Tasmanian  Calendar  and  Tasma- 
nian Journal. 

Dupont,  F.,  55  Rue  de  Grcnellc-St-Honore,  Paris  (France,  181),  for 
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superior  skill  in  producing  fac-similes  of  old  books,  and  for  general  excellence 
in  printing. 

Dbzoglou,  Messrs.,  Smyrna  (Turkey),  for  excellence  in  writing  papers. 

The  East  India  Company,  for  their  valuable  collection  of  India  papers. 

Ebart  Brothers,  paper  manufacturers,  Berlin  (Prussia,  115),  for  general 
excellence  in  papers,  glazing-boards,  carton-pierre  for  roofing,  and  paper  with 
water-marks  for  bank-notes. 

Egypt,  His  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  (Egypt,  248  and  374),  for  a collection 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  volumes  of  books,  printed  in  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  languages,  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo,  and  likewise  for  a catalogue  of  all 
the  books  published  in  Egypt. 

Evans,  J.  8.,  bookbinder,  Berwick  Street  (8),  for  the  clean  and  superior  finish 
of  his  binding  in  white  vellum,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  various  specimens 
exhibited. 

Faber,  A.  W.,  pencil-maker,  Stein,  Bavaria  (Bavaria,  81),  for  the  perfection  of 
bis  black-lead  pencils,  for  sketching,  engineering,  and  architectural  purposes. 

Fisher,  J.  H.,  Hoxton  (10),  for  a new  and  ingenious  mode  of  printing  from 
copper-plate  in  two  colours  at  one  operation,  with  a peculiar  ink,  which  resists 
water,  but  is  altered  by  the  usual  chemical  reagents,  and  which  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  printing  of  bank-notes  and  cheques. 

Fiqgins,  V.  and  J.,  type  founders,  West  Street,  Smithfield,  London  (124), 
for  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  their  types,  and  for  the  care  bestowed  in  the 
finishing  to  insure  correct  justification. 

Fischer,  C.  F.  A.,  paper-maker,  Bautzen,  Saxony  (Saxony  168),  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  his  plate,  lithographic,  printing,  and  writing  papers ; the 
engine-sizing  of  the  writing-papers  is  very  superior.  A specimen  of  a large 
machine-made  millboard,  1 inch  thick,  3 feet  wide,  and  6 feet  long,  deserves 
special  notice. 

Gayhard  and  GSrault,  10  Rue  Montmorency,  Paris  (France  518),  for  their 
specimen  of  ledger  binding.  The  large  ledger  in  rough  calf  contains  no  less 
than  one  thousand  ruled  leaves,  is  well  bound,  opens  very  freely,  and  is  a specimen 
of  excellent  work. 

Gilbert  and  Co.,  pencil-makers,  Givet,  Ardennes  (France,  238),  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  pencils. 

Godin,  I.  L.,  and  SON,  paper  manufacturers,  Huy  (Liege),  (Belgium,  284),  for 
a large  variety  of  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  papers,  in  all  of  which  great 
perfection  is  attained. 

Habenicht,  A.,  bookbinder,  Vienna  (Austria,  376),  for  general  excellence  in 
bookbinding  and  in  porte-monnaies,  and  leather  goods  of  a similar  description. 

Habdtmlth,  L.  tuid  C.,  pencil-makers,  Vienna  (Austria,  381),  for  the  good 
quality  of  their  pencils. 

Hanicq,  P.  J.,  Mechlin  (Belgium,  285),  forliis  large  collection  of  printed  books, 
combining  cheapness  with  good  workmanship.  His  liturgies  in  red  and  black 
deserve  notice. 

Haase,  G-,  and  Sons,  printers  and  type-founders,  Prague  (Austria,  367),  for 
the  general  excellence  of  their  types  and  printing. 

Hayday,  James,  bookbinder,  Little  Queen  Street,  London  (106),  for  his  supe- 
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rior  workmanship,  exemplified  in  the  books  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cundall  and 
Addey. 

HERRICK,  J.  K.,  stationer,  New  York  (United  States,  502),  for  his  superior 
niiing  of  account-books. 

Hon  Id,  B.  C.  and  L,  Zaandyk,  Netherlands  (Netherlands,  59  and  60),  for 
specimens  of  superior  parchment,  and  the  excellence  of  their  double  elephant 
writing  paper. 

Howe,  S.  G.,  Boston,  United  States  (United  States,  439),  for  superior  cha- 
racters for  the  blind,  of  an  angular  form,  without  capitals ; this  system  is  more 
simple  than  any  hitherto  attempted,  and  easier  to  distinguish  by  the  touch. 

Hosch  and  Sons,  paper  manufacturers,  Dureu  (Prussia,  392),  for  the  cheap- 
ness and  perfection  of  their  white  and  coloured  writing  and  tissue  papers,  among 
which  the  black  and  rose  colour  are  of  peculiar  brightness. 

Hyde  and  Co.,  sealing-wax  manufacturers,  Fleet  Street,  London  (21 ),  for  the 
general  excellence  of  their  wax,  some  of  which  is  said  not  to  soften  under  a tem- 
perature of  120’  Fahrenheit,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  hot  countries,  as  at  this 
temperature  it  still  retains  the  seal  impression. 

JoYNSON,  WlLUAM,  paper-maker,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent  (42a),  for  the  superior 
quality  and  finish  of  his  writing  papers. 

Ionohaus  and  Venator,  Darmstadt,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Hesse,  6),  for 
letter-press  relief  coloured  maps.  The  different  minerals  of  each  district  are 
shown  by  appropriate  colouring.  (Medal  awarded  in  Class  I.) 

Lamb,  J.,  paper-maker,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire  (147),  for  excel- 
lence in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  tissues. 

Laboulaye,  C.,  and  Co.,  type-founders,  30  Rue  Madame,  Paris  (France,  895), 
for  great  skill  exhibited  in  the  finish  of  their  printing  types. 

Legrand,  Marcellin,  type-founder,  99  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  Paris  [France, 
584),  for  the  general  excellence  of  his  types  ; for  his  specimen  of  casting,  wherein 
one  hundred  and  forty  letters  are  cast  at  once ; for  his  collection  of  Chinese 
types  ; and  for  the  beauty  of  various  specimens  exhibited. 

Lacroix  Brothers,  paper-makers,  AngoulOme,  and  Rue  Mazarin,  Paris 
(France,  1636),  for  the  great  perfection  of  their  writing  papers. 

Leighton,  J.  and  J.,  bookbinders,  Brewer  Street,  London  (24),  for  specimens 
of  good  binding  in  various  stages  ; for  the  perfection  with  which  they  make 
fac-similes  of  missing  pages  to  valuable  works ; and  the  care  and  finish  which  are 
conspicuous  in  all  they  have  exhibited. 

Lewis,  Mrs.,  Duke  Street,  St  James'  (163),  for  excellence  in  bookbinding. 

Lortio,  P.  M.,  bookbinder,  199  Rue  St  Honord,  Paris  (France,  1652),  for  tho 
taste  and  execution  displayed  in  the  finish  of  several  works,  among  which  a folio 
volume,  “ Bulhus  de  Janua,”  in  an  illuminated  style,  deserves  particular  mention. 
The  firmness  of  the  forwarding  throughout  the  whole  series  of  books  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lortic  merits  high  praise. 

Mauban  and  Vincent  JounNET,  managers  of  the  Joint  Stock  Paper-Making 
Company  of  the  Souche,  Vosges,  and  5 Rue  du  Pont  de  Lodi,  Paris  (France,  377 
and  619),  for  the  general  excellence  of  their  printing-papers,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  purity  of  their  filtering-paper  for  chemical  purposes,  hitherto  a great 
desideratum. 
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Mame  and  Co.,  Tours  (France,  321),  for  the  extreme  cheapness  and  great 
variety  of  books  printed,  bound,  and  published  by  them.  Amongst  others,  “ Le 
Paroissien  Romain,”  18mo,  636  pages,  in  Latin  and  French,  neatly  printed,  with 
a vignette  border  to  every  page,  in  boards,  is  published  at  “ one  shilling." 

Mayer,  Madame  T.  (France,  621),  manufacturer  of  fancy  ornaments  for  con- 
fectioners, 22  Rue  de  la  Vieille  Monnaie,  Paris,  for  general  excellence. 

Miliani,  P.,  Rome  (Rome,  12),  for  the  high  quality  of  his  hand-made  plate 
and  writing  papers. 

MoNCH  and  Co.,  Offenbach,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Grand  Duchy  of  Hease, 
66),  for  general  excellence  in  porte-monnaies,  pocket-books,  and  dressing-cases. 

Montgolfier,  paper  manufacturers,  Paris  (France,  321),  for  tho  general 
excellence  of  their  paper,  and  for  their  imitation  of  parchment,  adapted,  among 
a variety  of  other  useful  purposes,  to  gold-beating,  instead  of  the  skin  usually 
employed  by  gold-beaters. 

National  Printing  Office  (France,  511),  for  the  variety  of  Oriental  and 
other  types,  and  for  the  beautiful  execution  of  their  specimen  book,  in  which 
great  taste  is  displayed ; also  for  the  elegance  of  the  three  Oriental  volumes — 
“ Le  Premier  Livre  des  Rois,”  the  first  volume  of  “ L'Histoire  des  Mongols,”  and 
the  first  volume  of  “ Bhagavata  Purana,”  with  border  round  every  page  in  gold 
and  colours.  The  ultramarine  blue,  printed  as  an  ink,  direct  from  the  type,  is 
pure  and  bright. 

Nlf.DRfiE,  J.  E.,  Passage  Dauphine,  Paris  (France,  665),  for  his  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  bookbinding,  in  which  taste,  elegant  finish,  and  solidity  are  combined. 

Odent,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Courtalin,  Seine-et  Marne  (France,  938),  for  general 
excellence  in  a variety  of  papers,  and  also  for  their  paper  called  animal  parchment. 

Palsgrave,  J.  T.,  Montreal,  Canada  (Canada,  189),  for  a large  and  well-formed 
collection  of  printing  types,  cast  at  Montreal. 

Plon  Brothers,  printers,  36  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  Paris  (France,  1395),  for 
superior  execution  in  different  descriptions  of  woodcut  and  other  printing. 

RAUCH  Brothers,  paper-makers,  Heilbronn,  Wurtemburg  (Wurtemburg,  44), 
for  the  excellence,  good  colour,  and  strong  sizing  of  their  writing-papers,  and 
for  their  two-sided  veneered  opaque  papers. 

Remnant,  Edmonds,  and  Remnant,  Paternoster  Row,  London  (5),  for  genera! 
excellence  in  design  and  workmanship,  and  novel  application  of  materials  in  book- 
binding. 

RiviEre,  R.,  bookbinder,  Great  Queen  Street,  London  (89),  for  superior 
workmanship  and  finish  in  bookbinding. 

The  Run  eland  Ducal  Foundry  Inspection  at  Prussia,  (780),  for  specimens 
of  stereotype  plates  in  iron,  and  for  the  Bible  printed  therefrom. 

Saunders,  T.  H.,  of  Dartford,  Kent  (36),  for  a novel  style  of  ornamental  water- 
mark on  paper,  the  water-mark  giving  gradations  of  shades.  It  was  suggested 
bv  Mr.  Oldham,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  whose  request  Mr.  Saunders  applied 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

ScHAEUFFKLEN,  G.,  paper-maker,  Heilbronn,  Wurtemburg  (Wurtemburg,  41), 
for  the  cheapness  and  good  quality  of  his  plate,  printing,  writing,  and  tissue 
papers.  The  w'ater-mark  is  said  to  bo  put  on  dry,  by  a peculiar  process,  after 
the  pajier  is  made. 
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Schloss,  Widow,  & Brother,  15,  Rue  Chnpon,  Paris  (France,  1+80),  for  supe- 
riority in  a large  collection  of  portc-folios,  porte-monnaies,  porte-cigare,  and  other 
leather  articles 

Schreiber,  J.  C.  G.,  paper  manufacturer,  Merseburg  (Prussia,  783),  for  his 
enamelled  cardboards  and  paper,  and  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  various 
articles  exhibited. 

Sinclair,  Dcncan,  and  Son,  Edinburgh  (92),  for  the  general  excellence  of 
their  specimen  of  printing  types. 

Silbermann,  G.,  Strasbourg  (France,  37+),  for  his  specimens  of  surface  printing 
in  colours,  and  general  excellence  in  the  various  productions  exhibited  by  him. 
(Medal  awarded  in  Class  XXX.) 

Smith  and  Meynier,  Fiutno,  Austria  (Austria,  360),  for  their  specimens  of 
well-made  writing-papers. 

SiEHNf.E  Brothers,  Paris  (France,  380),  for  their  superior  bookbinders’ 
varnish. 

Spicer  Brothers,  wholesale  stationers,  New  Bridge  Street,  Loudon  (+2), 
for  their  collection  of  papers,  showing  the  present  state  of  the  paper  manufacture 
of  England. 

Stephenson,  Blake,  and  Co.,  type-founders,  Sheffield  (182),  for  general 
excellence. 

Thomas  & Sons,  Comhill,  London  (++),  for  account-books,  combining  great 
solidity  and  excellence  in  paper,  ruling,  and  binding. 

Varoounin  and  Brothers,  paper-makers,  St  Petersburgh  (Russia,  260  and 
302),  for  the  excellence  of  their  writing  papers. 

Venables,  Charles,  Clifdeu  and  Soho  Mills  (with  149,  Class  XVII.),  for  the 
superior  quality  of  plate,  lithographic,  and  other  printing  papers. 

Venables,  Wilson,  & Tyler,  Queenhithe,  London  (1+9),  for  the  assistance 
they  have  afforded  the  Jury  by  their  ample  collection  of  specimens  of  paper 
from  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  cheapness 
of  the  printing  papers  of  their  own  manufacture. 

VENABLES,  George,  paper-maker,  Cookham  Mills,  near  Maidenhead  (with  1+9, 
Class  XVII.),  for  the  good  quality  and  strength  of  his  wrapping  papers,  more 
particularly  that  which  is  used  for  paper  bags. 

Vieweg  & Son,  printers,  paper-makers,  and  type-founders,  Brunswick  (Prussia, 
822),  for  the  great  variety  of  useful  publications 

Waterston,  George,  sealing-wax  manufacturer,  Edinburgh  (93),  for  the  great 
excellence  and  brightness  of  his  sealing-wax. 

Westreys  & Co.,  bookbinders,  Friar  Street,  London  (111),  for  superior  work- 
manship in  the  finishing  of  a folio  Bible,  in  green  morocco,  illuminated  edges. 

Westlby,  J.,  bookbinder,  Playhouse  Yard,  London  (+8),  for  general  excellence 
in  bookbinding. 

Williams,  J.,  nccount-book  manufacturer,  Bucklersbury  (S3),  for  the  solidity 
and  superior  manufacture  of  a large  ledger  with  iron  back. 

Wrioht,  J.,  bookbinder,  Noel  Street,  Soho,  London  (139),  for  beauty  of 
execution  in  vellum  and  morocco,  in  blind-tooling  and  gold,  and  for  superiority  in 
forwarding. 
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The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Bancks  Brothers,  paper-makers,  Chesham  (96),  for  an  improvement  in  the 
water-mark  in  paper. 

Banks,  Son,  & Co.,  pencil-makers,  Keswick,  Cumberland  (Class  L,  69),  for 
black-lead  pencils 

Barker,  J.,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent  (189),  for  specimens  of  type-metal  casts 
from  wooden  matrices,  applicable  to  calico  and  other  printing. 

Barbat,  M.,  Chalons-sur-Mame  (France,  1067),  for  letter-press  and  lithographic 
printing. 

Batten,  D.,  Clapham  Common  (59),  for  various  specimens  of  bookbinding. 

Battagla,  G.,  Venice  (Austria,  366),  for  some  specimens  of  typography,  with 
simple  and  convenient  binding. 

Bemand,  R,  parchment-maker,  Court rai,  Belgium  (Belgium,  478),  for  various 
specimens  of  white  and  coloured  parchment. 

BerthAULT,  H.,  parchment  manufacturer,  Issoudun  (Indre),  (France,  56), 
for  specimens  of  various  descriptions  of  vellum  and  parchment  (Prize  Medal 
awarded  in  Class  XVL). 

Berge  Brothers,  Offenbach,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Hesse,  60),  for  cigar 
cases,  leather  purses,  and  other  articles  of  a similar  description. 

Berger,  C.  H.,  Vienna  (Austria,  380),  for  the  great  variety  of  wafers  in  paper 
and  gelatina 

Bondon,  L.,  5 Rue  Grange-aux-Belles,  Impasse  St  Opportune,  Paris  (France, 
63),  for  specimens  of  enamelled  paper. 

Bradley,  B.,  & Co.,  bookbinders,  Boston,  United  States  (United  States,  473), 
for  cloth  binding  and  block  gilding. 

Briard,  J.  H.,  Ixelles,  Belgium  (Belgium,  277),  for  printed  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments. 

Callaghan,  Mr.,  Attorney-General,  New  South  Wales,  for  a volume  printed 
from  types  cut  and  cast  in  Sydney,  and  printed  by  John  Rowe. 

Cundall  & Addey,  booksellers,  21  Old  Bond  Street  (106),  for  a specimen 
book-cover,  in  pierced  metal. 

De  Serlay,  C.  G.,  paper-maker,  Gueurs,  Seine-Inferieure  (France,  1484),  for  a 
variety  of  tinted  papers. 

Dufodr,  L.,  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  Paris  (France,  483),  for  specimens  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  fancy  papers. 

Dofter,  J.  V.  M.,  58  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  Paris  (France,  1194),  for  his  specimens 
of  lace  and  other  fancy  papers. 

Enschede  & Sons,  Haarlem,  Netherlands  (Netherlands,  79  and  109),  for  print- 
ing types  and  stereotype  plates. 

Farina,  A-,  Turin,  Sardinia  (Sardinia,  47),  for  small  punches  and  types. 

Flechey,  J.  B.,  paper-maker,  Algiers  (Algiers  24),  for  cigarette  and  other  papers 
manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm-tree. 

Freund,  E.  A.,  Offenbach,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Hesse,  38),  for  a variety  of 
enamelled  cardboards  and  paper. 

Gassett,  H.,  Boston,  United  States  (United  States,  420),  for  vellum  bindings 
and  rulinsr. 
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Gauthier,  junior,  14  Rue  de  la  Parcheminerie,  Paris  (France,  234),  for  brass 
letters  for  the  uso  of  bookbinders. 

Gillot,  M.,  8 & 10  Rue  du  Chevalier  du  Guet,  Paris  (France,  522),  for  a new 
method  of  etching  plates  for  surfaco  printing. 

Glenisson  & Vangenechten,  Tumhout,  Belgium  (Belgium,  286),  for  cheap- 
ness in  cardboards,  and  marbled  and  surface-coloured  papers. 

Graf,  H.,  bookbinder,  Altenburg  (Prussia,  746),  for  block  gilding  on  the  covers 
of  a large  folio  altar  Bible. 

Grangoir,  J.  M.  (France,  1256),  for  locks  for  pocket-books. 

Gruel,  Madame,  10  Ruede  la  Concorde,  Paris  (France,  857),  for  bookbinding 
with  carved  ivory  and  wood,  and  inlaid  morocco,  &c. 

Guesnu,  M.,  70  Rue  du  Temple,  Paris  (France,  250),  for  numerous  specimens 
of  ornamented  paper  and  stationery. 

Haas  & Co.,  Offenbach,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Hesse,  62),  for  pocket-books, 
porte-monnaies,  and  other  leather  goods. 

Haenle,  L,  Munich,  Bavaria  (Bavaria,  47),  for  burnished  gold  and  other  orna- 
mental papers. 

Haenel,  E.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  284),  for  various  matrices,  types,  and  printing. 

Heyl,  J.  F.,  & Co.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  44),  for  transparent  wafers. 

Hider,  Elizabeth,  15  Manor  Place,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  (17),  for  fancy  floral 
ornaments,  as  applied  to  valentines 

Hirschfeld,  J.  B.,  Leipsic,  Saxony  (Saxony,  180),  for  coloured  surface 
printing. 

Hulot,  A.,  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  Paris  (Franco,  882),  for  impressions  from 
relievo  engraved  plates. 

Jamar,  A.,  Brussels  (Belgium,  444),  for  his  specimens  of  illustrated  books  and 
for  woodcuts. 

King,  T.  & J.  H.,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holbom  Hill,  London  (22),  for  their 
new  type  music. 

Knight  & Hawkes,  13  Clerkenwell  Green,  London  (107),  for  stereotyping. 

Koch,  C.  A.,  Gladbach  (Prussia,  329),  for  writing  and  plate  papers. 

Kuhn,  C.,  & Sons,  Berlin  (Prussia,  152),  for  a collection  of  portfolios,  pocket- 
books,  albums,  and  porte-monnaies ; and  also  for  ruling  for  account-booka 

Lebrun,  L.  J.,  126  Rue  de  Gronellc  St  Germain,  Paris  (France,  906),  for  book- 
binding. 

Leisegang,  W.,  bookbinder,  Berlin  (Prussia,  149),  for  a specimen  of  block- 
gilding on  velvet 

LEIGHTON  and  Son,  Harp  Alley,  Shoe  Lane  (158),  for  bookbinding. 

Liepmann,  J.  Berlin  (Prussia,  147),  for  an  ingenious  mode  of  producing  several 
impressions  from  a mass  of  colour  in  which  the  various  gradations  of  tint  are  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  which,  on  being  moistened  with  oil  and  subjected 
to  pressure,  yields  successive  copies  of  the  subject  represented. 

MacOMIE,  A.,  and  Co.,  bookbinders,  6 Percy  Street,  Bedford  Square  (26),  for 
their  specimens  of  binding. 

M'Adams,  J.  and  W.,  Boston  (United  States,  482),  for  ruling  account-books, 
and  for  some  circular  ruling. 
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Manchtn  and  Morel,  8 Wilson  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road  (128),  for  novelty  in 
the  application  of  bitumen  to  the  purpose  of  stereotype. 

Martin,  J.,  London  (29),  for  a new  mode  of  suing  paper,  by  which  it  is  stated 
to  be  rendered  waterproof. 

Marion,  A.,  stationer,  14  Citd  Bergere,  Paris  (France,  609),  for  a general 
assortment  of  fancy,  ornamental,  and  plain  paper  and  stationery. 

Meillet  and  PlCHOT,  Poitiers  (France,  629),  for  their  postage  and  other 
stamps.  They  exhibit  a paper  which  they  state  precludes  the  possibility  of  forgery. 

Meyer,  E.,  2 Rue  de  l’Abbaye,  Paris  (France,  637),  for  his  specimens  of 
printed  designs  in  fifty  colours,  from  surface-blocks,  in  imitation  of  Berlin  patterns. 

Miller  and  Richard,  letter-founders,  Edinburgh  (150),  for  a specimen  of 
ruby  type  in  which  “ Gray’s  Elegy  ” is  printed,  thirty-two  verses  in  two  columns, 
occupying  only  three  and  three-quarter  inchos  in  length. 

Morell,  H.,  Fleet  Street  (Class  IV.,  58),  for  wax  and  wafers. 

N£raudeau,  J.  A.,  16  Rue  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  Paris  (France,  661),  for 
ledger  binding. 

Obry,  Bernard,  and  Co.,  Prouzel,  near  Amiens  (France,  334),  for  black  and 
other  papers. 

Piette,  L,  paper-maker,  Dillingen  (Prussia,  394),  for  various  papers. 

Pinches  and  Co.,  27  Oxendon  Street,  London  (33),  for  specimens  of  stamping 
in  relief  on  envelopes  and  writing-paper. 

Piques,  — , Velars-sur-Ouche,  Cote  d’Or  (France,  1393),  for  pasteboards 

Rehrach,  J.  J.,  Regensburg,  Bavaria  (Bavaria,  82),  for  black-lead  pencils. 

Reichhold,  G.,  Stuttgard,  Wurtemburg  (Wurtemburg,  39),  for  fancy  leather 
goods,  porte-monnaies,  &c. 

Regeer,  H.  J.  Rotterdam  (Netherlands,  112),  for  bookbinding. 

RgviLLiON,  letter- founder,  St  Petersburg  (Russia,  361),  for  a specimen  of  print- 
ing, and  also  for  his  Greek,  Oriental,  and  other  types. 

Rometsch,  C.,  Stuttgard,  Wurtemburg  (Wurtemburg,  73),  for  a substitute 
for  writing  slates. 

Royston  and  Brown,  Old  Broad  Street,  London  (34),  for  ledgers  and  other 
account-books. 

SchOll,  L,  paper-maker,  Duren  (Prussia,  393),  for  white  and  tinted  papers. 

Sikell  and  Mott,  New  York  (United  States,  339),  for  their  specimens  of 
account-books. 

Simier,  J.,  38,  Rue  de  l’Arbre  Sec  (France,  693),  for  bookbinding. 

Starke  and  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada  (Canada,  191),  for  specimens  of  ornamental 
printing. 

Starr,  C.,  New  York  (United  States,  88),  for  binding  works  for  the  blind, 
with  thickened  margins  to  prevent  the  embossing  from  being  pressed  out  The 
specimens  exhibited  are  said  to  have  been  bound  by  the  machines,  No.  88,  United 
States  Department 

Turnbull,  J.  L.  & J.,  Holywell  Mount,  Shoreditch,  London  (45),  for  drawing 
boards. 

Vanderdorpel  & Son,  3 Rue  Chapon,  Paris  (France,  712),  for  various  articles 
of  fancy  stationery. 
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Yincest  and  Tisserant,  21  Rue  Michel  lo  Comte,  Paris  (France,  730),  for 
sealing-wax,  fancy  wafers,  and  writing  inks. 

Walker,  E.,  and  Co.,  New  York  (United  States,  123),  for  a Bible  elaborately 
bound  and  ornamented,  with  a recess  for  a family  register  inside  the  covers. 

Waterlow  and  Sons,  66,  London  Wall  (46),  for  specimens  of  account  hooka 

Weber,  J.  B.,  Offenbach,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  43), 
for  specimens  of  marbled  papers. 

Wodderspoox,  J.,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London  (159),  for 
improvements  in  ledger  binding,  by  the  introduction  of  patent  vellum  cloth  bands. 

Wolff,  E.,  and  Son,  pencil  manufacturers,  23,  Church  Street,  Spitalfields, 
London  (Class  L,  No.  68),  for  crayons  and  pencila 

Money  Awards 

The  Jury  have  awarded  the  sum  of  101.  each  to  the  undermentioned  workmen, 
as  the  most  appropriate  recognition  of  their  skill  and  taste. 

Budden,  E.,  bookbinder,  Cambridge,  exhibitor  (97).  The  workman  who  bound 
an  album,  elaborately  ornamented,  in  which  taste  and  good  work  were  displayed. 

Neil,  R.,  journeyman  bookbinder.  North  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh  (91),  for  the 
care,  industry,  and  perseverance  displayed  in  binding  an  imperial  4to  Bible  in 
cream  morocco,  under  great  disadvantages.  The  work  was  executed  at  his  own 
home,  after  his  daily  occupation,  by  gaslight,  in  the  winter ; and  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  a degree  of  excellence  was  attained. 

A Firmin  Didot,  Joint  Reporter. 

C.  WHlTTlNaHAM,  Reporter. 

T.  De  La  Rue,  Joint  Reporter. 

London,  March  1852. 
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CLASS  XVIII. 

REPORT  ON  WOVEN,  SPUN,  FELTED  AND  LAID  FABRICS,  WHEN 
SHOWN  AS  SPECIMENS  OF  PRINTING  OR  DYEING. 


Jury. 

Henry  Tucker,  Chairman,  30  Gresham  Street ; Silk  M&nufftcturer- 
J.  Pkrsoz,  Deputy  Chtirman,  Franco  ; Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Faria ; Member  of 
Central  Jury. 

Edmund  Potter,  Reporter,  Manchester  ; Calico  Printer. 

J.  M.  Beebe,  United  States. 

E.  E.  Cuevrecl.  France ; Member  of  the  Institute ; Professor  and  Director  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

John  Hargreaves,  Accriugton,  Lancashire ; Calico  Printer. 

Alexander  Harvey,  Glasgow ; Dyer. 

Henry  Pahud*  Switzerland  ; Merchant. 

C.  Sw  a island,  Crayford,  Kent ; Printer. 

Dr.  W.  Schwarz,  Austria  ; Board  of  Trade,  Vienna. 

• Charles  Bovet,  Proxy  for  Mr.  Pahud 

Associate  Jurors. 

— Marnar,  Lyons,  France. 

Samuel  Smith,  Bradford. 


The  Jury  of  Class  XVIII.,  in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  report  as  follows 
on  the  various  specimens  of  printed  goods  placed  in  the  Exhibition,  the  whole 
of  which  they  have  carefully  and  minutely  examined.  The  productions  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  printers  came  first  under  their  observation.  Ireland  has 
now  only  one  or  two  small  print-works : she  had  some  rather  extensive  ones 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  during  tliat  time  they  have  been  gradually 
closed.  Before  remarking  on  the  present  productions  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
printers,  the  Jury  can  hardly  help  referring  to  the  changes  in  the  trade  within 
the  last-named  period,  dating  from  the  repeal  in  the  spring  of  1831  of  the  very 
heavy  duty  on  printed  cottons  The  entire  production  of  the  trade  in  England 
and  Scotland  (Ireland  paid  no  duty  for  home-consumption)  was  then,  as  shown 
by  Parliamentary  returns,  rather  more  than  eight  million  pieces  per  annum.  The 
reduction  of  a duty  amounting  on  the  average  to  fifty  per  cent  gave  an  immediate 
impulse  to  the  trade,  and  within  ten  years  from  that  date  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
duction of  Great  Britain  was  doubled.  Since  that  period  no  materials  exist  which 
afford  sufficient  data  for  an  accurate  account  of  its  progress  ; but  it  is  calculated 
that  the  trade  which,  in  1830,  produced  eight  million  pieces  per  annum,  now 
probably  produces  not  less  than  twenty  millions  yearly.  Great  changes  in  style 
sod  taste  would  necessarily  be  consequent  upon  such  an  increase  in  quantity. 
Very  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  material  printed  upon.  The 
e-giilarity  and  evenness  of  fabric,  in  calicos  made  by  the  power-loom,  of  all 
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qualities  down  to  the  very  cheapest,  give  the  English  printer  a fabric  for  the  use  of 
the  middle  classes,  which  places  him  decidedly  above  the  competition  of  the 
whole  world  in  this  most  essential  branch  of  his  trade. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  trade,  followed  perhaps  by  excess  of  supply  and  strong 
competition,  caused  a great  reduction  in  price.  To  meet  this,  machine-work  was 
generally  substituted  for  block-printing.  The  engraver  was  stimulated  (here, 
to<i,  machinery  lent  its  aid),  chemical  discovery  (English  and  foreign)  was  not 
wanting,  and  the  result  was  a large  and  cheap  supply,  chiefly  of  fine  class  plate- 
work,  beautifully  and  exactly  executed  ; or  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  colours,  in 
permanent  madder-work ; ns  well  as  in  a larger  number  of  colours,  printed  at 
once  in  more  showy  and  fugitive  steam-colours. 

These  changes  led  to  the  encouragement  of  a less  showy  taste  than  that  for 
chintz  block  productions,  and  to  a preference  for  goods  of  a more  elegant  and  quiet 
character.  Some  of  the  staple  productions,  such  as  the  navy-blue  print,  largely 
consumed  for  domestic  wear  throughout  the  country,  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
being  superseded  by  the  very  general  use  of  the  purple  madder  prints. 

It  should  be  observed  that  at  this  date  the  English  printer  borrowed  ex- 
tensively from  the  style  of  his  French  competitors.  The  printers  of  the  then 
called  Swiss  prints  (really  French  goods,  produced  in  Alsace)  were  unrivalled  in 
their  pink  and  purple  machine  work.  These  articles,  even  for  years  afterwards, 
were  imitated  successfully  by  a few  only  of  the  first-class  English  printers ; whereas 
now  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  scientific  knowledge,  so  patent  to  all,  has  enabled 
almost  every  printer  in  England  and  Scotland  to  produce  them  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully. 

These  goods,  which  were  exported  by  the  French,  and  met  with  in  almost  every 
capital  city  of  the  world,  are  now  supplied  in  much  larger  quantities  by  the 
English  printer,  and  to  them  has  been  added  the  supply  of  a new  and  increased 
variety  of  lower-priced  prints  of  a similar  class.  It  is  an  interesting  and  curious 
fact,  that  the  taste  in  almost  every  market  has  changed  and  improved  with  the 
reduction  of  price. 

The  English  printer  has  also  drawn  largely  upon  his  French  rival  during 
the  same  period,  for  another  trade  which  he  has  likewise,  by  the  aid  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  his  machinery,  done  much  to  make  his  own.  France  has  long  been 
famous  for  her  beautiful  fabrics  in  fine  wool,  in  wool  and  silk  challds,  and  in  de- 
laines. These  expensive  and  costly  goods,  made  of  the  finest  wool,  and  re- 
quiring great  care  in  execution,  have  been  produced  with  a taste  in  colouring  and 
design,  worthy  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  material.  With  them,  France 
supplied  and  led  the  taste  of  all  the  civilized  markets  of  the  world.  An  article  so 
costly  was  naturally  of  limited  demand.  The  capital  and  machinery  of  the  English 
printer  have,  then,  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  branch  of  the  business.  Cotton 
has  been  introduced  into  the  fabric,  and  a beautiful  substitute,  at  a low  price, 
replaces  the  more  costly  all-wool  material  of  our  neighbours ; thus  obtaining 
the  desired  cheapness  and  beauty.  Block-printing  on  this  material  (the  English 
wool  and  cotton-de-laine)  was  for  some  time  the  only  mode  adopted  ; but  machinery 
has  since  been  adapted  to  it ; and  the  English  printer  now  offers  it  at  a low 
price,  in  every  market,  and  creates  a demand  which  the  high-priced  one  would 
never  have  known.  The  cheaper  article  has  brought  with  it  no  corresponding 
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declension  in  taste : quite  the  contrary,  the  greater  demand,  and  the  increased 
power  of  execution  obtained  by  machinery',  have  led  to  various  novelties  in  style. 

The  English  printers  have  naturally  exhibited  such  articles  as  they  thought  would 
look  best  in  an  Exhibition,  and  be  best  appreciated  by  the  public.  This  in  a 
great  degree  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  large  variety  of  those  cheaper  printed 
goods,  which  form  after  all  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  print  trade — the  staple 
one,  by  which  she  commands  almost  exclusively  all  neutral  markets,  and  main- 
tains her  position  for  superiority  and  cheapness  of  produce. 

Some  opinion  will  be  expected  from  the  Jury,  as  to  the  causes  of  superiority  in 
the  fi  lter  classes  of  French  goods 

England  received  the  art  of  calico-printing  from  France,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  derived  previously  by  the  latter  from  Central  Germany,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  art  , originally  obtained  from  Egypt  and  the  East. 
The  trade  was  first  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; but  after  a period 
of  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  it  gradually  decreased  there,  and  yielded  to  the  com- 
petition from  the  then  newly-established  works  in  Lancashire,  which  were  aided 
by  cheaper  fuel  and  labour.  These  assumed  an  importance  as  they  extended  them- 
selves, in  printing  on  the  newly'-discovered  fabric  of  cotton  calico,  just  becoming 
the  staple  manufacture  of  that  county.  A few  print-works  yet  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  employed  chiefly  on  very  fine  shawl  and  silk-handker- 
chief printing.  The  English  printer,  encouraged  by  his  abundance  of  fuel,  cheap 
labour,  and  facility  for  obtaining  the  largest  supply  of  calico,  has  naturally  fos- 
tered a trade  suited  to  his  machinery  and  capital,  which  is  a complete  contrast 
to  the  very  different  class  best  suiting  the  French  printer  to  produce.  The  more 
limited  and  costly  branch  of  the  trade  has  naturally  found  its  chief  market  in 
France.  Paris  has  ever  led  the  fashion  of  the  world  in  female  dress,  and  fashion 
has  only  a remote  influence  on  inferior  classes  of  goods.  France  is  well  supplied 
with  cheap  and  skilful  hands,  well  practised  in  the  manipulation  of  fine  and 
delicate  fabrics  upon  w hich  machinery  cannot  so  well  be  brought  to  bear — in  some 
measure  perhaps  because  the  demand  does  not  repay  a large  outlay.  Singularly 
enough,  that  country  having  the  superiority  in  production  in  fine  goods,  possesses 
also  an  advantage  over  the  British  printer  in  demand,  having  our  market  free 
for  her  goods,  whilst  the  English  is  prohibited  from  hers,  and  is  denied  the 
advantage  of  manufacturing  for  French  taste  and  consumption. 

The  French,  in  proportion  to  their  productions,  supply  much  more  largely  for 
the  highest  class — a class,  be  it  remembered,  influenced  by  fashion,  eager  for 
novelty,  and  tempted  by  variety.  The  English  supply,  in  proportion  to  their 
production,  much  more  largely  for  the  wear  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  all 
over  the  world,  many  of  whom  have  conventional  and  national  peculiarities  of 
garb  not  easily  affected  by  novelty.  Hence  arises  the  very  natural  distinction  be- 
tween the  tastes  of  the  two  nations.  It  will  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  in  every 
article  owning  the  influence  of  taste,  much  greater  advance  has  been  made  of 
late  in  the  productions  suited  for  the  use  of  middle-class  consumption,  and  upon 
which  the  beautiful  accuracy  of  mechanical  skill  has  been  brought  to  bear,  than 
hi  the  higher  class  of  goods,  in  which  manual  labour  is  still  chiefly  used.  The 
blocked  muslin  of  to-day  is  no  better  in  taste,  and  but  little  so  in  execution,  than 
the  specimens  of  a hundred  years  ago. 
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Without  referring  to  the  samples  shown  by  any  particular  British  Exhibitor, 
the  Jury  consider  that  there  are  to  be  found  amongst  them  very  fine  specimens 
of  work  and  taste  in  bareges,  in  woollen  fabrics  of  different  kinds,  and  in  muslin 
goods, — very  good  first-class  work  in  blocked  de-laine  goods  (the  woollen  and 
cotton  fabric),  equalling,  perha[>s,  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  any  specimens  (either 
of  British  or  foreign  goods)  printed  on  wool  alone,  showing  a triumph  of  art 
justly  due  to  the  English  printer,  viz.,  the  giving  an  equally  sound  colour  on 
a mixed  fabric,  composed  of  vegetable  and  animal  sulwtancea  Choice  speci- 
mens of  machine-work  on  de-laine,  in  four,  five,  and  six  colours,  are  shown  in 
some  of  the  collections, — various  assortments  of  the  staple  calico  print  trade,  in 
madder-work,  permanent  and  bright  in  colour,  together  with  specimens  of  garan- 
ciue  dyed  goods,  in  variety  of  machine  work,  all  displaying  considerable  advance 
in  taste,  neatness  of  pattern,  and  execution ; being  fine  specimens  both  of  engraving 
and  printing,  and  well  representing  the  regular  and  standard  productions  of  the 
houses  exhibiting  them.  In  the  lower  class  of  cheap  machine-work,  though  an 
equally  valuable  branch  of  manufacture  as  supplying  a most  extensive  trade, 
both  for  home  and  export,  the  Jury  regret  (owing  to  reasons  they  have  before 
assigned)  that  no  specimens  are  exhibited. 

Some  few  good  samples  of  English  furniture-prints  are  shown.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  this  is  a decreasing  trado  (except  in  very  low  goods  for  export,  of 
which  there  are  no  specimens)  ; and  that  woven  damasks  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  comparatively  cheap  in  price,  have  in  some  degree  superseded  the  use  of  calico 
printed  furniture. 

A fact  indicating  the  change  in  the  English  print-trade,  before  alluded  to,  may 
here  be  noted  as  further  corroborating  its  progress  in  chemical  science  and 
machinery  within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  will  be  admitted  by  the  older  mem- 
oers  of  the  trade,  that  had  there  been  an  Exhibition  in  1831  of  English  prints, 
it  would  have  consisted  chiefly  of  fine  first-class  blocked  madder-work,  and  been 
confined  to  the  productions  of  a few  printers,  who  at  that  time  stood  far  in 
advance  of  their  brethren.  In  1851,  the  Exhibition  shows  scarcely  a specimen 
of  block-work  on  calico,  but  a great  variety  of  ingenious  machine-work  by  a 
number  of  first-class  printers. 

Special  reference  is  made  to  the  variety  of  specimens  of  Turkey-red  printed 
and  dyed  fabrics,  in  the  English,  French,  and  almost  all  the  continental  assort- 
ments. Originally,  as  the  name  implies,  it  was  a Turkish  red,  produced  at 
Adrianople.  Its  brilliant  and  permanent  colour  secures  for  it  a steady  consump- 
tion in  many  markets,  and  a high  average  of  excellence  is  shown  in  its  production. 

Another  branch  of  the  print  trade,  which  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  though  also  pursued  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Scotland,  is  that 
of  printed  silk  handkerchiefs.  Tills,  too,  is  originally  of  eastern  origin,  and  is  still 
an  article  of  considerable  import,  both  in  the  Corah  cloth  (the  grey  for  printing 
upon),  and  in  the  finished  printed  Choppah  aud  dyed  Bandanna.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  relative  imports ; that  of  the  printed  handkerchief  having 
gradually  decreased  in  the  last  sixteen  years  to  alxmt  one-fifth,  whilst  the  import 
of  the  Corah  has  nearly  trebled,  an  equal  quality  of  the  same  description  of  cloth, 
an  l also  an  inferior  one,  being  largely  made  in  England — showing  in  this  article, 
also,  a progressively-increasing  print  manufacture. 
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This  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Germany  ; but  that  country 
consumes  chiefly  English  gooda  France,  too,  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
striven  to  establish  a trade  in  printing  these  goods,  and  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  inferior  descriptions : previously  she  was  indebted  to  this  country  (from 
which  she  still  continues  to  import)  for  them.  Selections  are  shown  in  the 
British  department,  excellent  alike  in  fabric  and  execution,  and  embracing  every 
variety  of  style  in  a trade  demanding  a regular  supply,  from  the  old  imitation 
oriental  colouring  and  patterns,  to  the  fancy  picture  handkerchief,  delineating  in 
the  present  instance,  as  its  latest  novelty,  variously-tinted  representations  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

The  remarks  of  the  Jury  on  the  English  print-trade  naturally  include  so  many 
references  to  the  state  of  the  French,  as  to  limit  very  materially  the  separate 
notice  W'hich,  from  its  importance,  the  latter  demands. 

The  Jury  have  alluded  to  the  high  excellence  shown  in  the  finer  goods  of 
France.  The  absence  of  all  middle  and  lower-class  French  prints  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, in  fact  of  any  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  is  remark- 
able, as  confirming  the  views  already  expressed.  The  French  printer  has  not 
the  advantage  of  cheap  and  well-made  calico : he  is  debarred  by  cost  from  the 
advantages  of  extended  foreign  markets 

The  Jury  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  French  printers 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  commend  the  superior  taste  with  which  they  are  arranged 
— a taste  doubtless  improved  l>y  the  experience  they  have  acquired  at  the 
periodical  French  Exhibitions. 

The  character  of  the  French  goods,  of  course,  differs  from  that  of  the  English, 
as,  being  more  confined  to  the  expensive  class,  the  taste  is  necessarily  of  a higher 
order,  and  therefore  presents  a display  more  striking  to  the  general  observer.  The 
Jury  refer  especially  to  the  very  fine  printed  furnitures,  exquisite  alike  in  taste 
and  execution,  to  some  very  beautiful  dresses  of  difficult  and  elaborate  block- 
work  on  all-woollen  fabrics,  and  to  the  general  assortment  of  fiuer  cotton  prints, 
varying  in  some  degree  from  similar  English  prints  of  the  same  class,  because 
produced  on  finer  and  more  costly  cloth.  Here,  as  in  the  English  department, 
the  entire  absence  of  all  lower-class  goods,  suitable  for  the  wear  of  the  artizan 
and  peasant,  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  Jury  notice  beautiful  specimens  of  yarn  printed  silks,  printed  on  the 
warp  thread  before  weaving — an  article  among  the  finer  silk  goods  which  is 
well  adapted  for  displaying  that  beautiful  arrangement  of  colour  and  design,  for 
which  France  is  so  justly  celebrated.  One  or  two  specimens  of  printed  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs are  shown,  more  especially  referred  to  in  the  report  on  English  goods  of 
tbe  same  class. 

Some  statistical  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  French  print-trade  would  have 
been  introduced  here,  but  the  Jury  regret  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  official  information  on  the  subject.  Holding  the  first  rank  in  taste,  and 
second  in  amount  of  production,  of  the  European  nations,  the  progress  and  state 
of  the  French  trade  must  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  Jury  would  next  allude  to  the  interesting  contributions  from  Switzerland, 
presenting  excellent  specimens  of  muslin  and  calico  work,  block  and  machine, 
some  of  them  unsurpassed  in  execution  by  any  in  the  Exhibition.  They  are 
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specially  worthy  of  notice  as  the  manufactures  of  a country  which  first  ventured 
to  rely  upon  natural  protection  alone.  Till  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
Switzerland  had  no  duties  on  imported  prints  ; latterly,  however,  she  has  im- 
posed a small  fiscal  one  of  about.  2),  per  cent  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
houses  producing  these  goods  have  successfully  introduced  them,  for  years  past,  in 
competition  with  French  and  English,  into  various  neighbouring  markets  in 
Central  Europe. 

The  printed  goods  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  Zollverein,  Hamburg, 
Sardinia,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  tire  United  States  of  America,  exhibit  fewer 
varieties  of  production,  of  unequal  merit,  and  each  prepared  chiefly  for  their 
respective  markets. 

The  Egyptian  contribution  of  printed  goods  is  curious,  as  presenting  nearly  the 
rudest  modem  manufactures,  the  products  of  English  machinery  and  partly  of 
English  workmen  ; exhibiting  the  germs  of  the  revival  of  a trade  in  a country, 
which  certainly  possessed  the  art  of  printing  and  dyeing  mordanted  colours  1800 
years  ago. 

The  hist  and  most  inferior  specimens  of  printing  are  those  of  Central  India, 
exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company.  They  deserve  attention  as  the  produc- 
tions of  a country  the  most  ancient  in  the  history  of  the  print-trade,  and  which, 
130  years  ago,  contributed  nearly  all  the  fine  printed  chintzes  then  worn  by 
the  higher  clauses,  which  so  much  superseded  the  use  of  other  fabrics,  as  to  excite 
a popular  feeling  against  them  and  all  printed  goods ; so  that  the  Government  of 
the  day,  yielding  to  the  clamour,  actually  passed  an  Act  through  Parliament, 
prohibiting  the  wear  of  all  printed  calicos  whatever, — an  Act  which  disgraced 
the  statute-book  for  ten  years. 

One  fact,  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  Exhibition,  aud  the  Exhibitors 
of  printed  fabrics,  the  Jury  would  wish  to  state.  They  believe  that  amongst  the 
variety  of  British  and  foreign  printed  goods,  there  are  not  to  be  found  any 
specimens  prepared  specially  for  the  Exhibition,  or  for  show  merely,  but  only  such 
selections  from  the  work  of  each  house  as  honestly  represent  its  averago 
produce. 

The  decisions  of  the  Jury,  on  the  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited,  have  been 
arrived  at  from  a consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  consumer  alone,  always 
remembering  that  it  is  his  taste  in  its  highest  form,  and  not  any  critical  standard, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  printer  to  consult  and  supply.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Exhibition  is  to  bring  together  the  finest  articles  already  produced,  aud  by 
presenting  these  side  by  side  for  comparison,  to  suggest  new  forms  and  varieties, 
and  to  induce  an  increased  demand  from  various  countries. 

In  their  report  on  the  specimens  of  dyed  goods  placed  before  them,  the  Jury 
would  remark,  first,  on  those  of  Great  Britain  (India  included). 

Here  will  be  found  dyed  woollen  articles,  as  well  ns  numerous  specimens  of 
mixed  fabrics  (woollen  and  cotton,  woollen  and  linen)  in  piece-goods  of  great 
variety  and  purity  of  colour.  Specimens  of  silk  and  wool  in  the  hank,  oqually 
diversified  in  colour  and  in  gradation  of  shade.  The  silks  used  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  Spitalfields,  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Coventry,  &c.  The  wools  for  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  woollen  and  mixed  fabrics,  in  Kidderminster,  Glasgow, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Norwich,  aud  elsewhere. 
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The  French  collection  of  dyed  goods  presents  a beautiful  variety  of  merinos, 
but  none  of  mixed  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  Varieties  of  dyed  wools  for  the 
manufacture  of  Parisian  shawls,  and  of  silk  in  the  hank,  showing  that  purity  of 
colour,  especially  in  tho  lighter  shades,  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  Lyonese  manufactures 

Saxony,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  have  sent  many  varieties  of  dyed  yams 

In  their  respective  compartments  will  be  found  the  merinos  of  Saxony  and 
Russia. 

Numberless  varieties  of  woollen  dyed  yarns  for  the  Berlin  carpets ; and  from 
Vienna,  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  damasks. 

Switzerland  exhibits  numerous  specimens  of  the  dyed  silk  used  in  the  extensive 
manufactures  of  Bale  and  Zurich. 

China,  one  of  tho  earliest  known  silk  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world,  is 
represented  on  this  occasion  by  a complete  assortment  of  the  dyed  silks  used  in 
her  manufactures. 

Having  briefly  referred  to  the  specimens  of  dyeing,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
this  art  has  participated  in  the  great  industrial  movement  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  ; and  of  this,  the  dyeing  of  mixed  fabrics  composed  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  affords  a striking  proof  The  great  difficulty  of  presenting  a bright, 
sound,  and  uniform  colour,  on  fibres  having  different  affinities,  has  been  over- 
come. In  the  various  modes  of  dyeing  silk  and  wool.  Prussian-blue,  with  a tin 
mordant,  has  been  substituted  for  indigo  with  complete  success.  The  colours 
extracted  from  various  dye-woods,  have,  by  a judicious  application  of  oxidizing 
agents,  been  rendered  brighter  and  more  permanent  Preparations  of  tin,  formerly 
employed  for  fine  colours  only,  are  now  in  general  use,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
.multiplying  the  shades  of  bright  and  permanent  colours. 

Particular  reference  ought  to  be  made  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  bleach- 
ing or  whitening  the  silk  fibre  intended  for  the  dye-bath.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  paler  shades  of  colour  cannot  be  produced  bright  and  clear  unless  on  a silk  of 
pure  white. 

In  presenting  a list  of  the  names  of  Exhibitors  to  whom  the  Jury  award  the 
Prize  Medal,  in  woven,  spun,  felted,  and  laid  fabrics,  when  shown  as  specimens  of 
printing  or  dyeing,  it  appears  inexpedient  to  mention,  otherwise  than  in  general 
terms,  the  points  of  excellence  upon  which  these  awards  are  founded. 

The  greater  number  of  Exhibitors  show  specimens  of  printing  on  a variety  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics : reference  however  is  made  to  those  only  which 
appear  most  remarkable. 

In  printing. — The  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  for  various  degrees  of  excellence,  in 
desi gn,  execution,  and  brilliancy  or  permanency  of  colour,  or  both. 

In  dyeing. — The  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  for  brilliancy,  permanency,  and  uni- 
formity of  colour. — The  Jury  make  these  awards  to  printers  and  dyers  only. 

Printing. 

The  Jury'  award  Prize  Medals  in  this  department  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Bkrxovim.k,  Larso.vnier,  and  Ciienest,  Paris,  (1548,  France,)  for  fancy  fabrics 
printed  in  steam  colours  for  dressea 
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Black,  James,  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  (51,)  for  printed  muslins,  jaconets,  and  fancy 
fabrics. 

Blech,  Steinbach,  and  Mantz,  Mulhouse,  (29,  France,)  for  printed  mousseline- 
de-laines  (all  wool),  calicos  and  jaconots,  in  madder  colours. 

Bockmuhl  Brothers,  Schlieper,  and  Heckeh,  Elberfeld  (606,  Prussia),  for 
printed  calicos. 

Bossi,  J.,  St  Veit,  near  Vienna,  (239,  Austria,)  for  fancy  fabrics  printed  in  steam 
colours  for  dresses 

Chocqueel,  Louis,  Labriche,  (90,  France,)  for  fancy  fabrics  printed  in  steam 
colours  for  dresses. 

Dalgleish,  Falconer,  and  Co.,  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  (27,)  for  machine- 
printed  calicos. 

De  la  Moriniere,  Goxin,  and  Michelet,  Paris,  (1583,  France,)  for  fancy  fabrics 
printed  in  steam  colours  for  dresses. 

Dollfus,  Mieo,  and  Co.,  Mulhouse,  (1191,  France,)  for  printed  muslins  and 
jaconots,  madder  and  other  colours ; printed  mousseline-de-laines  (all  wool). 

Evans,  David,  and  Co.,  London,  (l,)for  printed  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  printed 
table-covers. 

Godefhov,  L.,  Puteaux  (Seine),  (1252,  France,)  for  fancy  fabrics  printed  in  steam 
colours  for  dresses. 

Guos  Odier,  Roman',  and  Co.,  Wesserling,  (248,  France,)  for  printed  muslins 
and  jaconots  in  madder  and  other  colours  ; and  printed  mousseline-de-laines  (all 
wool). 

Hartmann  and  Son,  Muuster  (Haut-Rhin),  (256,  France,)  for  various  fabrics 
printed  in  madder  colours. 

Hoyle,  Thomas,  and  Sons,  Manchester,  (36,)  for  machine-printed  calicos. 

Ixolis  and  Wakefield,  Glasgow,  (4,)  for  machine-printed  mousseline-de-laines 
and  barbges. 

Jafcis,  J.  B.,  and  Sons,  Claye,  (274,  France,)  for  printed  cottons  and  chintz 
colours  for  furnitures. 

Koechli.n  Brothers,  Mulhouse,  (1634,  France,)  for  printed  mousseline-de-laines 
(all  wool),  printed  calicos,  in  madder  colours. 

Leitenbekokr,  Franz,  Cosmanos,  Bohemia,  (187,  Austria,)  for  printed  calicos, 
in  madder  colours 

Littler,  Mary  Ann,  Merton  Abbey,  (8,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  ; and 
282,  Class  1 2 and  1 5,)  for  printed  silk  handkerchiefs. 

Sale,  J.  N.,  Manchester,  (39,)  for  printed  cotton  shirtings. 

Schlumbergeb,  jun.,  and  Co.,  Haut-Rhin,  (1481,  France,)  for  calicos  and  jaco- 
nots printed  by  cylinder. 

Schwade  and  Co.,  Manchester,  (41,)  for  printed  calicos,  madder,  and  gnran- 
cine  work. 

Schwartz  and  HCOUENIX,  Mulhouse,  Haut-Rhin,  (1003,  France,)  for  printed 
cotton  chintz  colours  for  furnitures. 

Simpson  and  Young,  Manchester,  (47,)  for  mousseline-de-laines  (cotton  warps), 
printed  by  cylinder  in  six  and  seven  colours ; aud  calicos  printed  in  steam 
colours. 

Steiner,  C.,  Ribeauvilld,  (383,  France,)  for  Turkey  red,  plain  dye  and  printed. 
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Steiner,  T.  & Co.,  Church,  near  Accrington,  (37,)  for  Turkey  red,  plain  dye  and 
printed. 

Thomson  Brothers,  and  Sons,  Manchester,  (2.5,)  for  printed  mousseline-dc- 
laines  (cotton  warps). 

Vacchkr,  Du  Pasquier,  and  Co.,  Cortaillod,  (36,  Switzerland,)  for  calicos  and 
iaconots  printed  by  cylinder. 

Welch,  Maruetson,  and  Co.,  London,  (7,)  for  printed  silk  handkerchiefs. 

Welch,  Thomas,  Merton  Abbey,  (18,)  for  printed  table-covers. 

Zeioler  and  Co.,  Winterthur,  (1  Mi,  Switzerland,)  for  plain  Turkey  red  dye. 

Dyeinq. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  department : — 

ArmiTAGE,  G.  and  Co.,  Bradford,  (1+6,  Class  12  and  15,)  for  Orleans  and 
Cobourg  cloths,  mixed  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Bergmann  and  Co.,  Berlin,  (106,  Prussia,)  for  Berlin  woollen  yarns,  dyed  in 
various  colours. 

F£au-Beciiarii,  V.  A.,  Passy-prfes-Paris  (Seine),  (198,  France,)  for  skeiu-dyed 
fine  woollen  yarns  for  shawls. 

Franciixos,  — , Paris,  for  merinos,  exhibited  by  Paturle-Lupin,  Seydoux,  Sieber, 
anti  Co.,  manufacturers,  Couteau  (1381,  France). 

Gcixox,  A.  P.,  Lyons,  (1263,  France,)  for  skein-dyed  silk  in  various  colours  ; 
bleaching  silk  and  the  application  of  pierique  acid. 

Howe,  J.  and  Co.,  Coventry,  (36,  Class  +,)  for  skein-dyed  silk  in  various 
colours. 

Lk  LlEVRE,  H.  London,  (60,)  for  skeiu-dyed  black  silk. 

PartriijOE,  N.,  Stroud,  (212,  Class  12  and  15,)  for  dyeing  broad  clotlis  of 
different  colours  on  each  side. 

Ripley  and  Sons,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  (1+8,  Class  12  and  15,)  for  Orleans  and 
Cobourg  cloths,  mixed  of  cotton  and  wool. 

VEssifcRK,  A.,  Puteaux,  near  Paris,  (720,  France,)  for  merinos. 

Wegner,  T.  R,  Bale,  (155,  Switzerland,)  for  skein-dyed  silk  in  various  colours. 

The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  John  Mercer,  Accrington  (+8),  for 
the  lieautiful  application  of  a scientific  principle  in  preparing  various  textile 
fabrics,  strengthening  the  material,  and  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  increasing 
the  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  the  colour  when  dyed  or  printed.  The  results  are 
exhibited  in  the  goods  shown  by  Mr.  Mercer.  A Council  Medal  has  been 
awarded  in  Class  II. 

The  J uty  would  have  felt  it  a duty  to  recommend  this  inventor  for  the  Council 
Medal,  if  his  discovery  bad  been  extensively  applied  in  manufacture. 

Edmund  Potter,  Reporter. 

June  1851. 
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CLASS  XIX. 

REPORT  ON  TAPESTRY,  INCLUDING  CARPETS,  FLOOR-CLOTHS,  &c. 
LACE,  FANCY  EMBROIDERY,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKS. 


Jury. 

Dr.  PoMPEiue  Bollby,  Chairman , Switzerland,  Commissioner. 

l'tTTKU  Graham,  Iteputy  Chairman , 37  Oxford  Street ; Carpet  Manufacturer. 

Richard  Birkin,  Jtrjxrrter,  Nottingham  ; Lace  Manufacturer. 

D.  Biddle,  81  Oxford  Street ; Laceman. 

Antony  Febsler,  Switzerland. 

Thomas  Simcox  Lea,  J.P.,  Astley  Hall,  Stourport ; retired  Carpet  Manufacturer. 
Robert  Lindsay,  Belfast ; Sewed  and  Embroidered  Muslin  Manufacturer. 
Francois  A.  Washer,  Belgium  ; Merchant  at  Brussels. 


M.  Ellisen,  Fr&nkfort-on-the-Maine ; Merchant.  (Proxy  for  M.  Falk,  Zollverein ; 
Manufacturer.) 

Felix  Adbray,  Paris ; Merchant.  (Proxy  for  M.  Laincl,  Franco ; Inspector 
of  Manufactures  ; Momber  of  Central  Jury.) 


The  Jury  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  Class  XIX.  having  com- 
pleted their  inspection  of  the  various  articles,  and  awarded  the  prizes  placed  at 
their  disposal,  beg  to  append  to  their  awards  some  facts  and  observations  relative 
to  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  branches  of  industry  that  have 
come  more  immediately  under  their  notice. 

The  Jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  products  included  in  Class  XIX.,  from  many 
countries,  are  more  numerous  and  various,  and  differ  more  widely  in  price  than 
those  comprised  in  any  other  Class.  Their  task  has  consequently  been  one  of 
much  labour  and  difficulty,  having  occupied  two  months  of  unceasing  attention  in 
Beeking  out  and  examining  everything  said  to  belong  to  this  Class  (the  goods 
from  foreign  countries  not  being  classified  in  the  Catalogue),  and  in  many  cases 
having  to  seek  for  them  in  other  Classes,  being  most  anxious  that  no  omission  on 
their  part  should  be  made,  and  that  ample  justice  should  be  done  to  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  great  variety  of  products  before  referred  to  will  account  for  what  may  at 
first  sight  appear  too  great  a degree  of  liberality  in  the  awards 

In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited,  they  have  taken  into 
consideration  novelty  of  invention,  novelty  and  beauty  of  design,  excellence  of 
manufacture  or  execution,  cheapness,  durability,  and  usefulness. 

They  have  recompensed  those  exhibitors  who  have  displayed  one  or  other  of 
those  qualities  by  Honourable  Mention,  and  have  awarded  Medals  to  those  who, 
in  their  productions,  have  combined  several  of  them. 
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Tho  Council  of  Chairmen  having  confirmed  the  recommendation  of  a Council 
Medal  in  the  case  where  the  fabric  was  new,  and  of  great  beauty  and  utility,  but 
not  in  those  cases  where  great  beauty  of  design  was  united  with  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  execution,  and  applied  to  articles  of  commercial  import- 
ance : _ the  names  of  those  exhibitors  whose  productions  were  peculiarly  distin- 
guished are  referred  to  in  the  Report. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  Jury  proceed  with  their  observa- 
tions upon  the  various  branches  of  industry'  that  have  come  under  their  notice. 

British  Lace. 

Bobbin-Net  Machinery. — Nottingham,  long  celebrated  for  her  machine-made 
lace,  has,  on  this  occasion,  furnished  indubitable  proofs  that  her  manufacturers 
and  artisans  have  been  progressing  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  in  most  other 
branches  of  industry,  during  the  last  half-century.  Fifty  years  ago,  lace  made  by 
machinery  was  mostly  from  the  point-net  and  warp  machines  (both  modifications 
of  tho  original  stockiug-fmmo) ; since  that  period,  there  have  been  incredible 
sums  of  money  expended,  many  valuable  lives  sacrificed  by  intense  study, 
hundreds  of  patents  taken  out,  and  nearly  as  many  differently-constructed 
machines  built  for  the  production  of  plain  and  ornamental  lace  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  has  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  see  how  quickly  one  inventor  has 
succeeded  another,  and  by  simplifying  or  modifying  his  machines,  rendered 
useless  those  of  his  predecessor.  It  may  be  stated,  that  in  none  of  the 
textile  fabrics  have  there  been  so  many  combinations  of  machinery  used  to  effect 
the  purpose  as  in  the  making  of  lace,  commencing  with  the  stocking-frame,  to 
which  was  added  a Tickler  machine,  then  the  point-net  machine,  warp  machine, 
Mechlin  plait  machine,  ami  many  others.  All  of  these  (except  the  warp  machine), 
disappeared  for  the  purpose  of  making  lace  when  the  bobbin-net  machine  was 
introduced,  and  its  capabilities  for  making  Isjth  plain  and  ornamental  lace  became 
developed.  The  bobbin-net  machine  is  so  called  from  the  thread  that  makes  the 
lace  being  partly  supplied  from  bobbins,  and  partly  from  a warp,  the  bobbins 
being  made  to  pass  from  front  to  back,  and  back  to  front,  while  a lateral  motion 
is  imparted  to  the  warp  threads,  thus  causing  one  scries  of  threads  to  wrap  round 
the  other.  After  innumerable  attempts  to  make  bobbin-lace,  the  first  successful 
machine  was  made  and  patented  by  John  Heathcoat,  in  1809.  This  machine, 
although  novel  in  its  construction,  and  the  first  enabling  one  series  of  threads 
to  pass  round  the  other,  was  complex  in  its  arrangements,  and  required  sixty 
motions  to  complete  one  hole,  the  same  being  now  male  with  six.  The  cost,  also, 
of  tho  production  was  such  as  to  circumscribe  its  use,  for  we  find  in  1815,  when 
the  machines  of  this  description  had  increased  to  III),  one  square  yard  of  the  pro- 
duce was  worth  30s. ; the  same  quantity  can  now  be  purchased  for  th  ree pence. 

But  so  rapidly,  from  this  period,  did  the  machinery  increase  and  trade  extend, 
that  in  1831  the  capital  employed  in  the  bobbin-net  trade,  from  careful  inquiries 
made  by  a townsman,  W.  Felkin,  Esq.,  was  2,310,000/,,  giving  permanent  employ- 
ment to  211,000  persons.  It  is  desirable  to  state  that,  up  to  this  time,  little 
else  than  plain  net  and  quillings  had  been  produced  by  the  bobbin-net  machine. 
After  repeated  efforts  on  the  T,enver,  circular,  pusher,  and  traverse  warp  machines, 
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in  1831  nnil  1832,  plans  were  adopted  to  purl  and  bullet-hole  the  edges  of  narrow 
laces,  finishing  them  afterwards  with  a gimp-thread  with  the  needle ; the  same 
was  done  on  the  pusher  machine,  and  shortly  after  on  the  circular.  The  rapidity 
with  which  new  articles  were  brought  out,  first  by  one  machine  and  then  by  another, 
was  astonishing,  each  discovery  leading  the  way  to  something  more  novel.  At 
this  jreriod,  also,  a patent  was  taken  out  by  William  Sneath,  of  Hyson  Green,  and 
sold  to  James  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Radford,  for  spotting  on  the  circular  machine ; soon 
after  another  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Tewkesbury,  for  spotting  on 
the  traverse  warp ; and  shortly  after  a third  by  R.  Birkin,  of  Basford,  for  the 
same  thing  on  the  Leaver  machine. 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  Draper,  and  others,  to  apply  the  Jacquard  machine 
to  the  bobbin-net  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.  Several  patents  had  been  taken 
out  for  this  purpose,  but  no  successful  arrangement  had  been  effected  till  about 
1839,  when  a pusher  machine  was  worked  with  cards  the  width  of  the  net,  by 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Radford  : the  same  application  was  made  to  the  circular  machine 
by  Mr.  Crofts,  who  has  taken  out  several  patents  for  various  improvements  in 
nearly  every  description  of  bobbin-net  machinery. 

The  application  of  the  Jacquard  still  progressed  slowly  till  18-11 , when  a plan 
discovered  by  Hooton  Deverill  was  bought  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Biddle  and 
Birkin,  for  applying  the  Jacquard  to  the  guide  liars ; and  so  rapid  has  been  the 
application  of  the  Jacquard  since  that  period,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
scarcely  a machine  at  work  without  it  (except  those  adapted  purposely  for  plain 
net),  either  applied  to  the  liars,  or  along  the  width  of  the  machine,  ami  from  that 
period  the  trade  commenced  anew,  producing  every  description  of  pattern  on  all 
the  various  descriptions  of  net  known,  particularly  on  the  plait-net,  that  had  been 
made  and  patented  in  1838  by  Mr.  Crofts,  but  was  not  extensively  manufactured 
till  the  successful  application  of  the  Jacquard.  Such  an  impetus  did  the  trade 
receive  from  this,  that  hundreds  of  machines  which  were  useless,  or  “ worked  up,” 
as  the  trade  termed  them,  were  brought  into  active  and  profitable  use  ; many  of 
their  owners,  after  spending  from  80/.  to  100/.,  1 icing  able  to  realize  tliis  outlay  in 
three  or  four  weeks  (if  put  on  with  a saleable  pattern).  No  sooner  was  the 
Jacquard  machine  successfully  adapted  to  the  bobbin-net  machine,  than  new 
sources  of  manufacture  gradually  developed  themselves,  such  as  flounces,  scarfs, 
shawls,  window-curtains,  &c.,  &c. ; but,  to  succeed  in  those  articles,  tasteful  and 
elaborate  patterns  were  required,  equal  to  the  French  and  other  foreign  produc- 
tions of  the  same  kind  : manufacturers  had  in  many  instances  to  resort  to  those 
places  for  designs.  This  want  of  clever  local  designers  caused  the  same  anxiety 
to  be  manifested  by  the  makers  of  machine-made  lace  that  other  manufacturing 
districts  had  evinced  ; and  the  same  cordial  assistance  from  the  Government  was 
afforded  in  establishing  a school  of  design  in  Nottingham. 

Though  many  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  thought  this  school  comparatively 
useless,  it  has  proved  that  it  was  only  sowing  the  seeds  for  extended  usefulness, 
as  several  young  men,  that  have  had  no  other  means  of  learning  designing,  and 
creating  a taste  for  the  fine  arts,  are  now  filling  important  situations  and  receiving 
liberal  salaries ; and  theTe  is  no  doubt  tliat  at  the  present  time  our  local  artists 
are  capable  of  producing  designs  equal  to  the  French,  Swiss,  &c. 

We  may  be  told,  the  display  of  lace  goods  in  the  Great  Exhibition  does  not 
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demonstrate  this  statement ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  machine-mado  lace  lias  to  have  his  patterns  adapted  to  suit  the  various 
markets ; and  they  know  from  experience,  tliat  patterns  that  would  suit  the 
French  would  not  be  saleable  to  any  large  extent  in  the  English  market  (and 
English-made  lace  being  prohibited  in  the  French  market,  it  is  useless  to  adapt 
our  patterns  to  their  taste).  In  fact,  there  requires  one  Btyle  for  the  London 
market,  another  for  the  provinces ; one  for  North  America,  a different  one  for 
South  America,  and  so  of  all  the  various  markets  to  which  we  export  our  produce. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived,  that  the  French  are  rarely  employed  in  design- 
ing, except  for  the  Parisian  taste,  where  our  designers  have  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
nenrly  all  the  markets  in  the  world. 

Judging,  therefore,  from  the  beautiful  patterns  now  produced,  their  suitability 
to  the  markets  for  which  they  are  specially  designed,  and  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  this  part  of  the  trade  has  extended,  we  think  it  right  to  state  here  that  the 
Government  School  of  Design  has  materially  assisted  the  enterprising  manufac- 
turer and  artisan. 

At  the  present  time,  amongst  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  manufactured  by 
the  bobbin-net  machines,  are — 

1st.  Black  silk  piece  net  ornamented,  shawls,  scarfs,  flounces,  trimming 
laces,  blondes  in  white  and  colours,  some  wholly  finished  on  the  machines, 
others  partly  by  machinery,  and  embroidered  afterwards 

(Up  to  1845,  Saxony  exported  largely  the  lower  class  of  these,  and  Franco 
the  more  expensive  into  this  country  ; but  so  perfect  are  they  made,  so  much 
improved  in  design,  so  effective  for  useful  purposes,  and  lower  by  from  75  to 
90  per  cent,  than  the  class  of  haud-made  articles  they  represent,  that  we  not 
only  supply  our  home  market,  but  have  exported  1 50,000/.  worth  annually, 
during  the  last  four  years,  to  foreign  markets,  principally  the  American,  and  not 
a few  find  their  way  into  France,  although  wholly  prohibited  by  that  country.) 

2nd.  Cotton  edgings,  laces  and  insertions,  linen  laces  in  imitation  of 
white  pillow-lace,  muslin  edging  and  laces,  fancy  piece  net,  spotter!  net,  plait 
net,  in  imitation  of  the  costly  Valenciennes  lace. 

3rd.  The  third  class  is  of  curtains  in  imitation  of  the  Swiss  curtains,  bed- 
covers, and  blinds ; anil  although  this  branch  of  trade  is  new,  having  only 
been  introduced  in  1846,  yet  from  the  extent  it  has  already  attained, 
employing  above  100  machines,  and  from  the  display  of  goods  exhibited, 
excellent  in  design,  and  good  in  texture,  it  promises  not  only  to  be  an 
important  but  an  improving  department  of  the  lace  trade. 

4th.  The  fourth  class  includes  silk  and  cotton,  plain  net  Mechlin  grounds, 
blonde,  Brussels,  or  extra  twist : this  is  a branch  of  much  importance,  employing 
regularly  upwards  of  2,000  machines ; one  owner,  J.  Heatlicoat,  Esq.,  M.P., 
having  300,  principally  making  silk  net,  or  Paris  blonde.  To  this  gentleman 
the  trade  owes  much  for  his  zeal  and  perseverance  in  discovering  the  method 
of  imparting  that  dress  or  finish  to  his  nets,  formerly  known  only  to  the 
French,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  now  giving  permanent  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  workpeople. 

The  numerous  and  various  specimens  of  Nottingham  manufactures  in  the  Great 
Exhibition,  their  generally  useful  character  and  extraordinary  cheapness,  coni- 
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bined  with  very  considerable  taste  in  design,  and  excellence  in  execution,  must 

tend  to  still  further  develop  the  ingenuity  and  extend  the  trade  of  the  locality. 

The  description  of  machines  at  present  in  use  are  the  following  : — 

1st  The  “ Leavers,"  so  called  after  John  Leavers,  the  original  constructor 
of  this  machine  ; a specimen  of  which,  belonging  to  Mr.  Birkin,  of  Notting- 
ham, is  at  work  in  the  Exhibition. 

Most  of  the  articles  included  in  the  first  and  second  class  productions  are 
made  from  this  description  of  machinery. 

2nd.  The  “ Pusher " machine,  so  called  from  having  independent  pushers 
to  propel  the  bobbins  and  carriages  from  front  to  back,  instead  of  pulling  or 
hooking  them,  as  in  other  arrangements. 

From  this  description  of  machine  are  made  shawls,  scarfs,  flounces,  &c.,  of 
a superior  quality,  which  require  to  have  the  pattern  traced  afterwards  with 
a thick  thread  by  women. 

3rd.  The  “ Circular,”  so  called  from  bolts  or  combs  on  which  the  carriages 
pass  being  made  circular,  instead  of  straight,  as  in  the  straight-bolt  ma- 
chines, originally  constructed  by  Mr.  Morley,  of  Derby  (late  of  Notting- 
ham). From  these  machines  are  made  the  curtains  mentioned  in  Class  III., 
and  the  various  descriptions  of  plain,  spotted,  and  fancy  nets 

4th.  A few  “ Traverse  Warp  Machines,"  so  called  from  the  warp  “ tra- 
versing ” instead  of  the  carriages,  as  in  the  circular  and  pusher  machines. 
These  machines  principally  make  spotted  lace,  blonde  edgings,  and  imitation 
thread  lacea 

There  is  a smaller  number  of  machines  now  than  in  1836,  owing  to  many  of 
the  old  narrow  ones  having  been  broken  up  and  replaced  by  others,  wider,  more 
speedy,  and  of  a superior  construction.  Though  numerically  less,  the  power  of 
production  is  materially  increased : in  addition  to  this,  arrangements  are  now 
made  in  many  of  the  machines  for  completely  “ finishing  " their  produce,  i.  e., 
embroidering : thus  dispensing  with  a great  number  of  “ lace-runners,”  which  will 
account,  in  a great  measure,  for  the  apparent  diminution  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  1836. 

There  are  now  in  full  operation  3,200  bobbin-net  machines ; the  total  number 
of  quarters  34,382,  giving  employment  to  5,356  men,  6,859  women  and  children, 
representing  a capital  of  1,329,445?.  This  is  exclusive  of  buildings  and  requisite 
machinery  for  working  the  same  ; and  also  of  machinery  and  stock  for  silk-throw- 
ing, cotton-spinning,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  dressing ; for  Smiths’  bobbin  and  car- 
riage guide,  comb  and  point  makers,  embroidering,  carding,  mending,  &c.,  estimated 
at  1,616,500?.,  in  which  occupations  about  113,300  hands  are  regularly  employed. 

Total  capital  2,965,945?.  Total  number  of  hands  employed  133,015.  Annual 
amount  of  business  returns  2,300,000?. 

These  statistics  are  the  result  of  extensive  and  careful  inquiries  made  purposely 
for  this  occasion ; and  are  as  accurate  as  such  documents  can  be,  considering  the 
difficulty  in  some  cases,  of  obtaining  all  the  facts  from  manufacturers. 

The  “ Ho rp  Machine.” — In  addition  to  the  bobbin-net  machine  for  making 
lace  there  is  also  the  warp  machine,  several  productions  from  which  are  exhibited 
oa  this  occasion,  of  a novel  and  beautiful  description. 
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The  invention  of  the  warp  frame  (about  the  year  1775)  has  been  ascribed  to 
four  persons,  Vandyke,  a Dutchman,  Mr.  Clare,  of  Edmonton,  near  London,  Mr. 
Marsh,  Moorfields,  London,  and  Mr.  Morris,  of  Nottingham.  Blackner  (who  was 
a contemporary),  in  his  History  of  Nottingham,  mentions  three  of  these,  and  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Crane,  who  was  a mechanic,  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  warp  to  the  common  stocking-frame.  It  must  here  be  understood  that,  for 
the  common  stocking-frame,  but  one  thread  is  requisite  ; whilst  to  the  warp,  a 
thread  for  each  needle  was  employed,  and  hence  it  derived  the  name  of  “ warp 
machine.”  The  first  articles  attempted  from  the  new  application,  were  silk  stock- 
ings, having  blue  and  white  zig-zag,  or,  as  they  were  called  (from  the  supposed 
inventor),  Vandyke  stripes ; and  this  new  kind  of  hosiery  continued  in  considerable 
request  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Purses  also  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities  after  the  same  manner. 

The  first  machines  were  about  1 6 inches  in  width,  and  they  were  merely  the 
common  stoekiug-fmme,  with  the  warp,  or  new  principle  applied. 

In  the  years  1784-5,  a person  named  James  Tarratt,  considerably  improved 
them  by  applying  treddles  to  perform  the  requisite  movements,  and  built  them  as 
wide  as  44  inches,  by  which  improvements  the  speed  was  doubled,  and  the  width 
tripled.  About  this  period,  a Nottingham  mechanic  considerably  improved  the 
warp  frame,  by  the  application  of  the  rotary  motion,  and  the  “ cam  ” wheels  to  move 
the  guide-bars,  which  are  still  known  in  the  trade  as  Dawson’s  wheels : he  em- 
ployed several  of  his  improved  machines  in  the  production  of  officers’  sashes, 
braces,  purses,  and  other  elastic  textile  fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  some  of  which 
continues  to  this  day.  In  the  year  1790,  a person  named  Roland  invented  a new 
fabric  from  the  war]),  which  was  patented  by  Mr.  Barber,  of  Bilborough,  near 
Nottingham.  This  fabric  was  used  very  extensively  for  pantaloons,  sailors’  jackets, 
and  other  articles. 

This  new  manufacture  rose  to  great  importance,  and  large  contracts  for  the 
Admiralty  were  supplied.  In  the  year  1812,  500  frames  were  said  to  be  employed 
in  the  midland  counties,  on  this  article,  which  is  still  known  as  “ Berlin,”  and  is 
extensively  used  for  the  making  of  gloves.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  year  1808,  1,800 
point-net  frames  were  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham.  About  this 
period,  two  persons  of  the  names  of  Brown  and  Pindar,  made  silk  lace  from  what 
they  termed  an  upright-warp  frame  (from  the  needles  being  placed  upright  and 
not  horizontally,  as  in  the  ordinary  warp  frame).  In  the  year  1810,  120  of  these 
upright  frames  were  at  work  in  Nottingham  ; and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  were 
very  high,  never  less  than  50s.  per  week. 

In  a very  short  period,  lace  was  made  from  the  horizontal  warps  ; and  the  up- 
rights were  soon  rendered  uselesa  The  first  lace  produced  was  of  a very  inferior 
description  ; and  various  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it  At  length,  Brown 
and  Copestake  invented  what  was  called  the  Mechlin  net,  which,  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  soon  entirely  superseded  the  point  net ; and  in  a short  time  430  frames 
were  making  it ; the  wages  of  the  workmen  averaging  four  guineas  per  week  ; 
whilst  the  cotton  used  was  1 5 guineas  per  lb.  From  this  period  the  point-net 
manufacture  declined,  until  it  became  quite  extinct ; and  the  warp  machine 
was  in  the  ascendant. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Mechlin  lace,  an  imitation  of  it  was  made  by  a 
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Mr.  Kirkland,  which  was  known  os  “ two-course  ” net ; and  another  kind  of  silk 
lace  known  as  “ Blonde,”  invented  by  Daycock,  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
These  two  kinds  of  silk  lace  subsequently  attained  to  great  importance,  especially 
the  latter,  which  still  forms  a considerable  branch  of  the  lace  trade. 

The  blonde,  soon  after  its  introduction,  became  in  great  repute,  and  the  work- 
men made  enormous  wages — it  is  said,  as  much  as  lOf.  per  week. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Mechlin  disappeared  ; and  soon  after  the  two-course  and 
blonde  greatly  declined,  until  1830,  from  the  large  importations  of  French  silk- 
lace  ; the  French  method  of  dressing  being  much  superior  to  our  own. 

The  bobbin-net  machine  which  was  invented  and  patented  in  1809,  had  now 
become  the  great  rival  of  the  warp. 

Cotton  “ Mechlin  " lace  speedily  disappeared  before  the  more  approved  manu- 
facture, bobbin-net : and  what  from  this  new  competitor  at  home,  and  largo 
importations  of  silk  lace  from  France,  the  warp  trade  may  bo  considered  to  have 
fallen  to  its  lowest  state  of  depression.  Numbers  of  tho  machines  might  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  old  iron ; and  many  were  broken  up  us  no  longer  of 
use.  Such  was  the  state  of  this  branch  of  industry  when  attention  was  directed 
to  the  ornamentation  of  lace  on  the  machine.  Hitherto,  the  lace  or  net  had 
been  made  wholly  plain,  and  was  embroidered  or  “ tamboured  " afterwards  by 
hand. 

Driven  from  the  plain  by  tho  bobbin-net,  tho  warp  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
ornamental ; and  has  the  credit  of  leading  the  way  in  what  has  become  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  lace  trade.  Boot,  Roberts,  Herbert,  and  Copestake 
were  the  earliest  in  the  field,  and  laces  with  spots  and  bullet  holes  introduced 
first  appeared. 

A new  kind  of  net  also  was  produced,  which  was  called  “ mock  twist,"  in  imita- 
tion of  its  rival  the  bobbin-nek  From  these  sprang  the  tatting  trade  ; and, 
suddenly,  machinery  which  before  was  worthless,  rose  to  a great  value : many 
new  machines  began  to  be  built ; and  these  warp  tattings  gave  quite  a new 
impulse  to  the  warp  trade.  Whilst  the  tatting  trade  was  at  its  height  in  1830-1, 
the  silk  blonde  again  revived  under  the  patronago  extended  to  it  by  the  Court 
at  this  period.  Machines  were  now  constructed  on  improved  principles;  and 
rotary  action  was  successfully  applied.  These  gradually  superseded  those  worked 
by  hand,  and  instead  of  old  44  inches  wide,  many  from  100  inches  to  150  inches 
were  constructed.  This  state  of  prosperity  continued  for  several  years,  until 
1835-6,  when  the  silk  blonde  and  cotton  tattings  became  greatly  depressed. 

The  bobbin-net  machine  again  outrivalled  its  forerunner  by  producing  superior 
ornamented  laces  ; and  Heathcoat’s  plain  silk  bobbin-net  hail  now  begun  to  take 
the  place  of  Nottingham  white  silk  blonde.  Notwithstanding  these,  the  unem- 
ployed warps  found  other  and  new  channels  Some  were  making  gimps,  and  a 
still  greater  number  lace  mitts  and  gloves,  which  from  1836  to  1846  were  in  great 
demand  ; but  these,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  nearly  become  obsolete. 

In  1839,  the  Jacquard  was  applied  to  the  warp  by  Draper,  of  Nottingham. 
The  increased  capability  which  this  application  gave,  inspired  new  liojie  for  the 
warp-lace  trade  of  Nottingham.  A new  class  of  products  of  elaborate  design  was 
manufactured,  such  os  shawls,  scarfs,  mitts,  falls,  laces,  &c. ; but  latterly  tho  pro- 
ducts of  the  Twist  machine  have  to  a great  extent  supplanted  them. 
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Great  improvements  were  mode  in  dressing  silk  lace.  Mr.  Dunnicliff  first 
followed  the  French  method  of  working  the  silk  in  the  single  thread,  and  in  the 
raw  state,  instead  of  the  organzine  thrown  which  liad  heretofore  been  used.  The 
result  of  this  change  was  soon  felt.  French-dressed  silk  lace  which  hail  long 
been  superior  to  ours  was  now  equalled  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy  ; and  at  the 
present  day,  English-dressed  lace  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  specimens 
from  Lyons.  Within  the  last  few  years,  many  new  kinds  of  manufacture  have 
been  attempted  from  the  warp,  which  deserve  a special  mention. 

Elastic  woollen  cloth  for  gloves  and  othor  purposes  is  one  of  these.  Henry 
Dunnington  of  Nottingham  was  the  first  who  made  it,  and  he  has  produced  the 
best  of  this  kind. 

Many  new  kinds  of  elastic  fabrics  for  gloves,  both  in  silk  and  other  kinds  of 
material,  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Ball  and  Co.  A patent  for  velvet  lace  was 
obtained  by  Dunnicliff  and  Dexter  in  1845  ; but  the  making  of  velvet  was  not 
brought  into  practical  operation  until  1849,  when  Messrs.  Ball  and  Dunniclift', 
and  Messrs.  Haines  and  Hancock,  succeeded  in  making  piece  velvet  suitable  for 
gloves,  the  product  at  the  present  time  being  entirely  used  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  past  year  the  same  parties  have  had  granted  a patent  for  making 
velvet  in  combination  with  lace ; and  for  other  novel  weavings,  specimens  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

These  latter  may  lie  considered  as  the  latest  improvements  of  the  warp  frame, 
which  bring  down  our  notice  to  the  present  period. 

The  number  of  machines  now  in  operation,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is 
about  1,400:  600  in  the  county  of  Leicester  ; 400  in  Derbyshire,  and  400  iq 
Nottinghamshire,  and  are  employed  in  the  various  branches  as  follows  : — 

150  blonde,  and  other  silk  laces. 

150  cotton  tattings. 

550  Leicester  hosiery,  &c. 

1 00  lace  gloves  and  mitts. 

150  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  purses,  and  various  kinds  of  fabrics  for 
gloves,  &c. 

1,100  Total 

The  average  widths  of  the  machines  employed  in  the  Nottingham  trade  are 
from  90  to  100  inches  (some  few  being  as  wide  as  150),  whilst  those  engaged  in 
the  Leicester  hosiery  trade,  are  generally  from  44  to  72  inches. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  warp  trade  is  estimated  at  10,000,  and 
the  capital  invested  360,000/.,  making  a return  per  annum  of  700,000/.  On  a 
comparison  with  former  returns,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  machines 
employed  in  the  laco  branches  is  considerably  less,  whilst  in  the  hosiery  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles  the  numliers  have  increased.  A warp  blonde-machine 
54  inches  wide  (which  was  about  the  average  in  1830)  would  produce  about  20 
yards  or  80  racks  per  week,  which,  when  dressed,  would  be  equal  to  about  50 
square  yards. 

The  power-machine  belonging  to  Messrs.  Ball,  Dunnicliff,  and  Co.  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  illustrative  of  the  warp-lace  trade,  is  capable  of  producing — 
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working  1 2 hours  per  Jay — 800  racks  per  week,  which,  when  dressed,  would  be 
equal  to  about  1,200  square  yards.  A yard  of  -t-quarter  white  silk  blonde,  which 
in  1830  sold  for  2&,  is  now  supplied  for  6 <L 

Lack  made  by  hand,  as  “ Hoxiton,”  and  “ Thread”  or  Pillow  Lace,  also 
“ British  Point,”  Tambour,  and  Limerick  Laces. 

I{ unit  on  Lace. — Tho  description  of  lace  termed  “ Honiton,"  is  made  by 
placing  a perforated  pattern  upon  a pillow,  and  employing  pins,  bobbins,  and 
spindles  to  twist,  and  interweave  thread  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  the 
required  design.  It  was  formerly  confined  to  the  production  of  simple  sprigs 
ami  borders ; but  during  the  past  twenty  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
male,  resulting  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  displaying  not  only  extreme 
delicacy  of  execution,  but  also  beauty,  and  taste  in  design. 

The  Great  Exhibition  affords  ample  proof  of  this  in  the  specimens  of  flouncings, 
shawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  bertlies,  &c.,  which  are  there  exhibited,  varying  in 
price  from  ten  to  two  hundred  guineas. 

This  striking  change  lias  not  arisen  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  but  has  been 
mainly  induced  by  eminent  houses  in  tho  trade ; who,  to  meet  the  taste  required 
by  their  customers,  have  employed  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  raise  the 
character  of  this  description  of  lace.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the  conviction  that 
the  more  the  British  manufacture  becomes  assimilated  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
foreign  (which  are  chiefly  suitable,  beautiful,  and  clearly-defined  patterns,  with 
refinement  of  execution),  the  more  the  demand  for  this  lace  will  extend ; and 
proportionally  with  such  increased  demand,  they  will  be  induced  to  expend  still 
larger  sums,  in  order  to  produce  a higher  class  of  designs.  They  are  further 
encouraged  in  their  exertions  by  the  fact,  that  although  the  British  lace  cannot 
boast  of  design  so  exquisite,  and  execution  so  delicate  as  Brussels  lace,  it  yet 
possesses  remarkable  and  valuable  qualities,  inasmuch  as  it  is  produced  perfectly 
white,  does  not  change  colour,  and  the  price  is  very  moderate. 

The  district  in  which  Honiton  lace  is  made  extends  alaiut  30  miles  along  tho 
coast  of  Devonshire,  mid  about  12  miles  inland.  A very  large  number  of  persons 
(from  7,000  to  8,000)  are  now  employed  in  producing  it 

PiUuw  Lace. — “ Pillow”  or  “ Thread”  lace,  although  made  upon  the  cushion 
like  Honiton  lace,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  having  both  the  pattern  and  the 
mesh  made  by  hand,  whereas,  in  Honiton  lace,  the  pattern  is  made  separately, 
and  afterwards  sewn  on  to  machine-made  net. 

Not  many  years  since  a very  considerable  number  of  women  and  children  were 
employed  in  its  manufacture  throughout  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  Oxford  ; but  the  demand  having  fallen  off  (being  subject 
to  fluctuation  like  all  articles  dependent  uiion  fashion),  has  caused  this  branch  of 
the  trade  to  suffer  severely.  Contemporary,  however,  with  the  diminution  in  the 
making  of  white-thread  lace,  an  increased  requirement  for  black  lace  occurred  ; 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  introduced  into  the  districts  enumerated,  and 
has  been  attended  with  marked  success. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  supply  any  accurate  statistics  as  regards  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  as  the  nature  of  the  article  enables  the 
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parties  employed  in  producing  it  to  carry  on  the  operation  apart  from  each  other, 
and  without  intefering  with  a domestic,  or  retired  life. 

It  is  deserving  of  consideration,  that  the  worth  of  the  actual  material  bears 
such  a small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  itself,  as  to  make  the  amount 
paid  for  the  labour  expended  in  its  production  to  be  almost  the  sole  cost.  This 
industrial  product,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  sympathy  on  its  behalf,  as  it 
furnishes,  in  comparison  with  its  price,  a surprising  extent  of  employment  and 
maintenance,  and  these  benefits,  moreover,  are  afforded  to  a class  of  persons  who 
otherwise  would  have  a difficulty  in  earning  a livelihood.  In  exemplification  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  the  poor  in  lace-making  districts  are  comparatively  well 
off,  and  better  provided  for  than  in  other  localities 

British  Point  Lace. — British  point,  tambour,  and  Limerick  laces,  possess  alike 
considerable  merit,  and  are  very  similar  in  the  mode  of  their  manufacture.  These 
embrace  the  imitation  of  Honiton  and  Brussels  lace,  and  are  produced  in  shawls, 
scarfs,  dresses,  Court  trains,  Bouncings,  lappets,  &c.,  exhibiting  a beautiful  display 
of  chaste,  elegant,  aud  elaborate  designs,  and  are  well  represented  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

“ British  point”  is  chiefly  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  is  very 
superior  as  an  imitation  lace. 

“ Tambour"  is  made  principally  at  Islington,  London,  Coggleshall  in  Essex,  ami 
at  Nottingham. 

The  “ Limerick  lace”  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  has  been  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

There  is  also  another  description  of  this  lace,  which  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection.  It  is  made  in  various  articles,  and  presents  an  excellent  imitation  of 
the  old  Spanish  point 

Tlie  prospects  of  these  branches  of  the  British  lace  trade  are  at  the  present  time 
highly  encouraging  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  careful  attention  in  producing 
appropriate  designs  for  Honiton  lace,  and  the  cultivation  of  a taste  for  refinement 
and  elegance,  the  manufacturers  of  this  lace  will  be  most  successful  in  their 
exertions  to  render  this  department  of  British  industry  eminently  worthy  of  the 
increased  admiration  of  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
countries. 

From  the  well-known  character  of  tho  principal  houses  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise, it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  Honiton  lace  will  assume  a position  in 
the  highest  class  of  industrial  art,  combined  with  utility.  Nor  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  other  descriptions  of  lace,  mentioned  in  thus  Report,  at  all  behind 
in  an  energetic  application  of  their  resources,  in  order  to  excel  in  their  various 
productions. 

The  decided  improvement  which  has  been  marie  in  the  black,  laces  now  so 
generally  worn,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a new  and  important  feature  in  the 
fabrication  of  piece  goods,  such  as  shawls,  scarfs,  veils,  coiffiircs,  &C-,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  in  “ black  point  lace,”  has  commenced  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  southern  districts  of  Buckinghamshire.  It  has 
already  been  attended  with  marked  success,  and  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

It  is  a gratifying  reflection  that  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  wealthy  and 
refined  class,  of  the  increasing  merit  of  these  really  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
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of  British  manufacture  gives  suitable  employment  to  a large  number  of  females 
at  their  own  houses,  thereby  increasing  their  comforts,  encouraging  habits  of 
industry,  and  adding  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Sewed  Muslin  Embroidery. 

The  national  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry,  its  rapidly  increasing  extent, 
and  the  progress  made  in  its  manufacture,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
exhibitors  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  varied  merit  of  their  productions, 
call  for  particular  remark. 

The  articles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Macdonald  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  S.  R.  & 
T.  Brown,  both  of  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Brown,  Sharp,  & Co.,  of  Paisley,  are 
very  gratifying  proofs  of  the  excellence  attained  both  in  design  and  execution. 

In  taking  a retrospective  view  of  the  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date 
of  its  origin  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  year  1770,  in  Scotland,  and  1780, 
in  Ireland,  the  germs  of  it  were  in  existence. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  manufacture  had  so 
extended  as  to  employ  profitably  the  attention  of  eight  or  ten  houses  in  Glasgow, 
and  also  a few  in  Belfast,  but  the  trade  generally  seems  to  have  made  but  little 
progress  during  the  next  twenty  years,  the  employment  being  comparatively 
limited  in  extent,  and  the  manufacturers  principally  confining  their  attention  to 
the  tambour  branch  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  some  light  cotton  goods  for  foreign 
markets),  in  the  almost  exclusive  production  of  trimmings,  collars,  robes,  and  baby 
linen. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  first  gave  a decided  impulse  to  the  manufacture 
was  occasioned  by  the  social  revolution  wrought  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
peasantry,  and  particularly  the  latter,  by  the  destruction  of  linen  yarn  spinning  by 
hand,  through  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Previously,  the  female  population 
were  so  generally  and  profitably  employed  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  their 
attention  could  be  directed  to  “ needlework,”  as  a means  of  subsistence  ; but  when 
the  manufacture  by  machinery  had  nearly  destroyed  the  occupation  of  hand-spin- 
ning, and  the  softened  hum  of  the  “ wheel  ” ceased  to  be  heard,  both  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  country  were  left  almost  without  any  source  of  profitable  labour, 
and  a very  serious  change  became  apparent  in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry. 

In  these  trying  circumstances  a new  field  of  labour,  destined  to  more  than  com- 
pensate, was  opened  to  them  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidery ; and  though 
some  prejudice  existed  at  first  against  the  employment,  the  desire  soon  became 
universal  to  have  it  established.  Manufacturers  found  it  their  interest  to  take 
advantage  of  the  consequent  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labour  to  extend  their 
operations ; and  under  their  guidance,  but  frequently  aided  by  individual  philan- 
thropy, schools  were  extensively  opened  for  instructing  girls  in  sewing  : so  that 
in  a short  period  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  the  workers  increased  to  many  thousands,  and  the  trade  became  firmly 
rooted  in  a vast  number  of  localities  where  previously  it  had  no  existence,  the  girls 
then,  as  now,  principally  working  for  Scotch  employers. 

The  cheapness  of  labour  alluded  to,  and  the  increasing  skill  of  the  workers, 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  introduce,  in  lieu  of  tambouring,  the  more  costly, 
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difficult,  and  beautiful  “ satin  stitch,”  and  other  sewed  embroidery  ; its  cheapness, 
and  superior  elegance,  not  only  leading  to  its  being  applied  to  additional  articles 
of  ornamental  dress,  but  also  to  inure  enlarged  use  and  demand,  and  to  a conse- 
quent increase  in  the  trade. 

In  its  internal  operations  few  circumstances  were  more  beneficial  to  the  manu- 
facture, or  tended  so  directly  to  the  improvement  of  design,  as  the  substitution, 
about  the  year  1830,  of  lithography,  for  that  of  the  old,  tedious,  and  expensive 
Bystem  of  “ block  printing.”  The  cost  of  each  block  varied  from  5s.,  for  the 
cheapest  design,  to  5 1.  for  the  richest ; and  the  time  required  for  cutting  frequently 
reached  three  to  four  weeks  ; thus  subjecting  the  manufacturer  to  never-ceasing 
delay,  obliging  him  to  make  an  inconvenient  quantity  to  cover  the  expense  of  each 
block,  and  totally  preventing  cheapness  in  price,  or  variety  of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  lithographic  press,  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult 
pattern  can  be  printed  in  a few  hours,  at  tho  expense  of  a few  shillings,  and  with 
a perfection  and  ease  unattainable  by  block  planting.  Tho  facility  thus  gained 
of  multiplying  patterns  at  such  a trifling  expense  has  afforded  ample  scope  to  the 
genius  of  the  designer,  the  result  lieing  eminently  promotive  of  taste,  and  of  the 
production  in  the  trade  of  endless  variety  and  novelty  of  style.  Few  manufac- 
tures in  the  kingdom  have  made  such  rapid  progress  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
or  have  afforded  the  same  amouut  of  valuable  employment  to  the  female  population 
as  that  of  sewed  embroidery,  it  having  in  that  period  increased  at  least  threefold. 

The  amount  of  employment  in  Ayrshire,  and  other  places  in  Scotland,  has  not 
probably  increased,  from  tho  population  being  less  dense,  and  their  being  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  manufacture  ; but  in  Ulster  and  the  West  of  Ireland 
the  embroidery  trade  has  become  almost  universal,  and  is  the  principal  sujiport 
of  the  female  population. 

A recent  writer,  an  eyewitness,  having  valuable  opportunities  for  obtaining 
correct  information,  thus  adverts  to  the  subject : — “ The  progress  of  the  trade  was 
very  slow  at  first,  and,  for  a length  of  time,  was  like  a speck  in  the  great  field  of 
industrial  employment;  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  grown  up,  and  spread 
jtself  north,  south,  and  west,  so  that  it  has  extended  itself  over  half  the  counties  of 
Ireland,  and  is  at  present  giving  more  or  less  employment  tu  a quarter  of  a million 
of  females."  He  further  adds,  “ in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  where 
it  was  unknown  three  years  ago,  there  are  now  rival  agents  in  almost  every  town, 
and  in  remote  parts  of  these  two  counties,  advertisements  are  frequently  met  with, 
posted  on  the  trees  by  the  road-side,  from  agents  in  the  trade,  one  wanting 
a thousand  workers,  and  another  two  thousand  girls,  whom  he  offers  to  teach 
gratis,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  work." 

The  wages  paid  for  working  vary  much  in  amount,  depending  in  some  degree 
on  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  trade.  Young  and  inexperienced  workers 
will  proliably  not  receive  beyond  sixpence  per  week,  the  amount  gradually 
increasing  to  4s.,  5s.,  and  (is.,  according  to  the  dexterity  of  the  worker ; and  a few 
first-class  hands  can  occasionally  earn  as  much  as  10*.  per  week. 

The  exact  number  of  manufacturing  houses  in  the  trade  cannot  be  at  this 
moment  precisely  ascertained  ; but  the  amount  annually  turned  over  in  the 
manufacture  is  variously  estimated  at  from  7 50,000/.  to  1,000,0001.  sterling,  tho 
latter  being  the  most  probable  sum.  On  this  hypothesis,  at  least  600,000/.  (the 
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principal  outlay  consisting  in  labour)  will  be  distributed  in  wages,  the  workers 
l>eing  invariably  employed  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  a shape  the  most  lieneficial, 
as  they  can  thus,  by  their  own  industry,  increase  their  comforts  without  endan- 
gering their  morals. 

The  market  for  the  industrial  productions  daily  enlarges  both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies,  where  there  is  ever  a ready  and  secure  demand.  That  of  the  United 
States  ranks  next  in  importance.  A few  years  ago  the  transatlantic  export  of 
embroideries  was  merely  nominal ; now  the  United  States  take  at  least  a quarter 
of  a million’s  worth  annually. 

It  is  also  a gratifying  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  hostile  tariffs, 
the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  embroideries  cause  them  to  find 
an  increasing  sale,  even  in  the  most  exclusive  of  the  continental  countries.  In 
France,  where  by  law  they  are  totally  inadmissible,  they  are  nevertheless  daily 
introduced,  and  one  particular  class  finds  extensive  favour  in  the  fashionable  circles 
of  Paris.  Also,  from  various  countries  of  southern  Europe,  a growing  demand  is 
springing  up,  which,  doubtless,  in  a short  period,  will  become  so  important  as  to 
lead  to  a further  and  valuable  extension  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  Exhibition  the  home  embroidery  trade  is  well  but  not  more  than 
adequately  represented,  a great  nnml>er  of  parties  not  having  sent  any  of  their 
productions ; however,  among  those  who  compete  are  several  who  rank  first  in 
the  trade,  and  in  their  hands  the  reputation  of  the  manufacture  is  fully 
sustained. 

While  the  foreign  productions,  exclusive  of  curtains,  are  chiefly  confined  to 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  muslin  robes,  and  fancy  articles,  such  ns  coverlets,  table- 
covers,  armorial  designs,  &c.,  the  home  manufactures  exhibit  largely  every 
variety  of  collars,  sleeves,  cuffs,  caps,  robes,  baby-linen,  and  most  extensively  in 
Bouncings,  insertions,  and  trimmings;  also  some  beautiful  toilet-covers  and 
coverlets,  the  merit  of  which  consists  in  their  decidedly  useful  character  and 
cheapness. 

As  regards  the  future  prospects  of  the  trade,  they  are  of  a decidedly  hopeful 
character : the  manufacture  may  not  in  future  progress  in  the  same  astonishing 
ratio  as  hitherto,  but  there  are  ample  grounds  for  expecting  a further  and 
important  extension,  based  principally  on  the  improvement  in  design  and  work 
which  is  being  effected,  as  well  ns  on  the  superabundance  of  cheap  labour.  A 
great  amount  of  this  labour  is  in  process  of  training,  and  will  continue  to  be 
absorbed  so  long  as  the  employment  is  remunerative,  producing  in  its  turn 
competition,  the  surest  guarantee  for  improvement  in  the  work  and  consequently 
extensive  sale. 

Much  has  been  done  already  to  improve  design,  the  attention  of  Government 
and  of  the  trade  being  strongly  directed  to  its  importance.  The  Government 
schools  especially,  by  affording  manufacturers  and  parents  generally  the  oppor- 
tunity of  educating  their  children  in  design,  are  tending  largely  to  foster  its 
growth  ; a circumstance  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  lead  to  the  advancement 
of  all  fancy  manufactures,  and  to  none  more  so  than  that  of  sewed  muslin 
embroidery. 

In  conclusion,  with  a trained  and  industrious  population,  Buch  as  largely  exists 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  possessing  a decided  aptitude  for  the 
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employment,  and  willing  to  labour  for  a moderate  remuneration — the  manufacture 
conducted  on  the  largest  scale,  with  all  the  advantages  of  capital,  a home  market, 
extended  foreign  relations,  and  all  the  other  facilities  of  commerce — the  em- 
broidery trade  may  reasonably  expect  not  only  to  maintain  its  position,  but  look 
forward  to  an  increase  and  prosperity  hitherto  unknown. 


France. 

Lace  and  Embroidery. 

France,  proverbially  a lace-making  and  lace-wearing  country,  has,  on  this 
occasion,  maintained  its  high  position  by  contributing  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
work,  principally  hand-made,  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  exhibited,  combiuing 
perfection  of  design  with  surpassing  elegance. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  articles  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Videcoq  & Simon,  and  Auqustf.  Lefeiiure,  both  of  Paris. 

The  amount  of  business  done,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  embroidery,  are  proofs  of  their  high  estimation  in  all 
countries. 

Bobbin-net  and  Lace  by  Machinery. 

The  principal  towns  noted  for  the  production  of  bobbin-net  and  lace  by  machi- 
nery in  France,  are  Cambray,  Lille,  St  Quentin,  Lyons,  and,  above  all,  Calais 
and  its  suburbs,  where  there  are  more  than  fiOO  machines  in  active  operation. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  was  introduced  into  France  by  English  work- 
men, who,  coming  from  Nottingham,  established  themselves  at  Calais,  in  1817 
and  1819,  bringing  with  them  a machine  upon  the  “ straight-bolt”  principle. 
This  branch  of  industry  has  continued  to  increase  and  prosper,  having  always 
followed  the  progress  and  inventions  introduced  at  Nottingham. 

Until  the  year  1815,  the  articles  fabricated  in  France  were  only  such  as  were 
known  in  the  English  market ; but  since  that  period  this  branch  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  application  of  the  Jacquard  system  to  the  bobbin-net 
machine,  more  especially  to  that  called  “ Leavers,”  and  in  consequence  its  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  novelty  has  greatly  increased. 

The  following  articles  are  manufactured  in  a superior  style,  principally  at  Calais 
and  at  St  Pierre-les-Calais  : — 

1st.  The  Neuville  ground,  with  coarse  thread,  on  Leaver’s  mnehine. 

2nd.  The  M alines.  In  order  to  imitate  the  lace  of  this  name,  made  on 
the  pillow,  it  is  purled,  and  the  pattern  embroidered  by  hand. 

3rd.  The  fine  plat,  made  from  1+  or  16  point  machines,  in  imitation  of 
the  pillow-lace,  caller!  Valenciennes. 

4th.  The  coarse  plat  made  from  10  or  1 1 point  machines. 

At  Lyons,  a great  quantity  of  silk  net  and  black  lace  is  made  in  imitation  of 
pillow-lace. 

At  Cambray,  also,  is  producer!,  with  great  skill,  black  lace  in  lengths,  and  in 
piece,  for  berthes,  scarfs,  &e. 

These  articles  are  made  on  the  circular  machine,  and  are  admirable  imitations 
of  the  beautiful  black  lace  of  Caen  and  Chantilly,  the  patterns  of  which  ore  most 
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correctly  copied,  while  the  difference  in  price  is  75  per  cent.  This  manufactory  is 
in  full  work,  and  has  been  steadily  improving  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Embroidery. 

Embroidery  work  of  every  description  is  of  very  ancient  date  in  France  : it 
gives  employment  to  from  150,000  to  180,000  females,  spread  over  more  than 
twenty  departments.  8<i.  to  Is.  a-day  is  earned  in  the  country,  and  doublo  that 
sum  in  Paris. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  subdivided  into  several  parts,  which  may  Ire  placed 
under  two  separate  head  a 

1 . Embroidery  in  colours  and  fancy  work. 

2.  White  embroidery. 

Fancy  work  embraces  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  is  done  in  all  colours,  in 
all  shapes,  and  on  every  kind  of  material. 

The  two  chief  seats  of  this  manufacture  are  Lyons  and  Paris.  It  is  in  the 
latter  place  particularly  where  that  great  variety  of  tasteful  articles  of  every 
description,  that  occupies  so  large  a portion  of  its  industrious  population,  is  fabri- 
cated ; for  example,  embroidery  in  ootton,  wool,  silk,  straw,  gold  and  silver,  thread, 
beads,  &c , &c. : and  it  is  from  the  workshops  of  Paris  tliat  those  magnificent 
fabrics  are  sent  forth,  from  rich  robes,  shawls,  and  scarfs,  to  the  smallest  fancy 
article,  such  as  pluses,  bags,  Greek  caps,  cigar-cases,  &c. 

If  the  embroidery  in  fancy  articles  is  so  considerable,  much  greater  is  that  of 
white  embroidery : in  fact,  this  work  is  carried  on  in  many  different  ways,  by 
hand,  in  a frame,  with  needle,  or  crochet,  with  passfe  or  plumeti,  &c.,  &c.  White 
embroidery  is  always  done  upon  lace,  muslin,  or  fine  Cambria 

Embroidery  for  furniture  is  principally  done  in  crochet. 

The  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  Tarrare,  where  lace  and  muslin 
for  curtains  and  window  blinds  are  worked  ; as  also  mousseline-de-laine  for 
ladies'  dresses,  mantles,  and  pelerines,  which  is  likewise  in  crochet 

At  Luneville  the  work  is  principally  done  on  tulle  with  the  needle,  and  con- 
sists generally  of  scarfs,  dresses,  collars,  pelerines,  and  other  articles  of  taste  and 
novelty.  But  the  very  fine  embroidery  in  satin-stitch,  for  articles  of  luxury,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  this  branch. 

The  seat  of  this  beautiful  manufacture  was  formerly  Nancy  ; but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  extended  to  the  departments  of  La  Meurthe,  La  Moselle, 
La  Meuse,  and  des  Vosges  (forming  the  ancient  province  of  Lorraine).  In  these 
departments  they  formerly  worked  on  the  hand  only ; but,  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  frame  embroidery  has  been  more  esteemed  as  giving  greater  neatness 
and  perfection  to  the  work,  particularly  in  the  extra  fine.  Special  attention  is 
now  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  new  hands  in  the  use  of  the  frame  only. 

It  Is  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges  that  this  work  has  been  attended  with 
the  mast  complete  success.  The  women  of  this  department  have  great  aptitude 
for  the  employment,  and  their  number  is  daily  augmenting.  The  characteristic 
of  the  Frenchwoman  is  the  remarkable  taste  she  displays  in  her  work.  In  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  branch  of  art,  chastcness  and  elegance  of  design  effect  much, 
but  still  the  embroiderer  must  blend  with  these,  taste  and  intelligence.  The  French 
workwomen  excel  in  open  work,  which  gives  so  light  and  graceful  an  effect  to  the 
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various  rich  patterns  so  eagerly  sought  for  and  so  difficult  to  obtain.  This  excel- 
lence is  attained  principally  through  their  being  accustomed  to  the  manufacture 
of  white  lace  by  bobbin  or  needle,  generally  known  throughout  France,  and  which 
offers  so  many  beautiful  patterns  for  imitation.  Every  embroiderer  pursues  her 
work  at  home  with  her  family,  leaving  off  when  household  affairs  require  her 
attention,  and  taking  it  up  again  when  she  pleases.  This  system  has  introduced 
much  comfort  and  ease  where  it  exists. 

IJand-made  Lace. 

The  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  in  France  gives  employment  to  upwards  of 
200,000  females,  from  six  to  seven  years  to  a very  advanced  age  ; each  individual 
earning  upon  an  average,  for  a day’s  work  of  ten  hours,  from  6d.  to  Is.,  sometimes 
more,  according  to  her  skill,  or  the  demand  there  is  for  the  article. 

All  French  lace  is  made  with  bobbins,  upon  a small  portable  pillow  or  cushion, 
except  at  Alen^on,  where  the  needle  is  employed  and  working  on  parchment 

This  branch  of  industry  has  latterly  increased  to  an  immense  extent,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  l>eauty  of  the  patterns,  combined  with 
the  purity  of  the  work  and  delicacy  of  the  web. 

Hand-spun  linen  thread,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  often  gold  and  silver  thread, 
mixed  with  the  silk,  are  employed.  The  great  expense  in  this  manufacture  is  the 
labour,  for  in  the  east  of  France,  setting  up  work,  and  the  purchase  of  material 
does  not  exceed,  upon  an  average,  1 2 to  18  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

About  twenty  years  ago  all  the  white  lace  was  made  with  linen  thread,  spun 
by  hand  (called  Malguinerie  thread) ; at  present,  however,  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
other  used  than  cotton  thread.  Nos.  120  to  320. 

White  and  black  blonde  and  black  lace  are  manufactured  in  the  same  manner 
as  white  lace,  there  being  no  difference  in  the  work,  the  material  alone  being 
changed. 

Formerly  white  lace  only  was  made,  at  present  blonde  and  black  silk  employ 
half  the  workers. 

This  branch  is  spread  over  a groat  part  of  France,  extending  from  north  to 
south-east,  through  fifteen  departments.  Each  district  has  a peculiar  style,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  that,  although  made  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
material,  they  are  instantly  recognized  ; hence  the  different  appellations  by  which 
they  are  known,  are  derived  from  the  seats  of  their  manufacture.  The  following 
are  the  principal  places  where  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  France : — 

1.  Caen  and  Bayeux. 

2.  Chantilly  and  neighbourhood. 

3.  Lille. 

4.  Arras. 

5.  Mirecourt 

6.  Du  Pay. 

7.  BoilleuL 

8.  Alengon. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  productions  of  the  above-mentioned  establishments, 
a short  notice  of  each  is  hero  given. 
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1.  Caen  and  Bayeux  (Calvados). — The  manufacture  of  lace  in  these  places  is 
much  the  same,  and  is  the  most  extensive  in  silk  lace,  in  length  and  pieces, 
employing  from  35,000  to  -10,000  women.  The  manufacture  of  silk  lace  at  Caen, 
and  particularly  at  Bayeux,  was  formerly  very  little  known  ; now,  however,  it  is 
different,  and  scarcely  any  other  tissue  is  made. 

The  first  silk  blonde  was  made  at  Caen,  and  called  blonde,  being  made  of 
undyed  silk  of  a nankin  colour ; now  they  only  use  silk  of  the  finest  white,  or  of 
the  finest  black,  with  the  exception  of  a few  coloured  blondes. 

The  blonde  manufacture  had  rapidly  risen  to  great  perfection,  and  Caen  stood 
unrivalled  in  her  prosperity  ; but  fashion  or  caprice  changed  the  face  of  things,  the 
demand  for  the  article  became  every  day  diminished,  and  the  majority  of  the  workers 
are  now  employed  on  black  lace.  Caen  and  Bayeux  excel  all  other  places  in  the 
production  of  what  are  called  piece  goods,  such  as  veils,  scarfs,  berthes,  mantles, 
ladies’  robes,  shawls,  &c.,  &c.,  and  aro  considered  of  these  goods  the  most  extensive 
manufactures  in  the  world.  The  women  of  the  department  of  Calvados  are 
remarkably  quick  at  this  work,  and  by  means  of  a stitch  called  rucroe,  which  is 
used  in  joining  several  parts  in  one  entire  piece,  so  that  the  same  is  imperceptible 
to  the  eye  even  with  a glass,  they  are  able  to  perform  in  less  than  a month,  with 
nine  or  ten  persons,  what  formerly  occupied  a workman  one  whole  year.  The 
manufactures  have  attained  a high  reputation,  on  account  of  the  skill  of  the 
workpeople  in  silk  and  thread  lace. 

2.  Chantilly. — Though  this  is  a name  given  to  a particular  lace,  being  the  place 
of  its  birth,  its  fabrication  has  been  principally  removed  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. This  lace  completely  resembles  that  of  Bayeux,  except  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  much  greater  perfection  in  the  production  of  finer  and  richer  articles ; 
the  prices,  consequently,  range  higher.  Fewer  hands  are  employed  than  at  Bayeux, 
but  the  improvements  of  the  latter  have  been  regularly  adopted.  The  articles 
manufactured  arc  less  intended  for  general  use,  thau  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
luxurious,  being  laces  of  the  very  finest  textures  and  most  beautiful  patterns. 

3.  Lille. — This  manufactory  is  the  oldest  in  France;  it  is  small,  and  has  not, 
for  a length  of  time,  increased  ; on  the  contrary,  the  only  article  produced  here  is 
white  thread-lace,  very  light  and  simple,  called  dear  foundat  ion  (fond  clair)  Of 
all  similar  productions,  these  are  the  finest,  the  lightest,  the  most  transparent,  and 
best  made,  and,  consequently,  in  higher  esteem  than  any  other.  This  manu- 
facture is  of  little  importance,  Ireing  on  the  decline.  The  workwomen  of  Lille 
derive  more  lucrative  remuneration  from  other  industrial  resources  in  that  town. 

+.  A rras,  Pas-de-Calais. — This  manufactory  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that 
of  Lille.  The  lace  of  this  place  is,  however,  esteemed  for  its  low  price,  but  the 
designs  require  to  be  improved. 

5.  Mirecourt,  Vosges. — Contrary  to  that  of  Arras,  this  manufacture  is  con- 
stantly introducing  new  designs.  Nearly  all  the  improvements  and  novelties  in 
lace-making  proceed  from  Mirecourt,  which  is  renowned  for  the  good  taste  and 
elegance  of  its  productions.  The  same  kind  of  lace  is  made  here  as  at  Lille  and 
Arras,  that  is  to  say,  clear  foundation,  and  “ fonds  de  champs,"  in  white  thread- 
lace. 

They  also  produce  here  a lace  very  much  resembling  the  Uonitou,  called 
“guipure.”  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  flowers  have  been  made  and  sewn 
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upon  that  extremely  fine  net  termed  “ Brussels  net.”  This  fabric  baa,  in  two 
years,  been  so  much  improved  that  it  now  liears  a close  affinity  to  the  Belgian, 
at  Binche  and  at  Brussels,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  admirable  whiteness,  its 
fine  quality,  and  moderate  price. 

6.  Puy,  Haute-Loire. — This  town  employs  the  greatest  number  of  workpeople 
in  France,  from  40,000  to  50,000  being  spread  through  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments. The  lace  made  here  is  coarse,  and  not  rich  in  texture,  but  of  low  price. 
At  Puy  all  kinds  of  lace  are  also  made  in  silk,  thread,  and  wool,  as  well  as  point, 
clear  point,  point  de  Chacey,  and  point  de  Valenciennes.  This  town  also  produces 
black  and  white  lace,  blonde,  and  other  articles  of  every  colour,  and  especially 
worsted  lace,  in  pieces,  shawls,  scarfs,  &c.  This  manufacture  promises  much  for 
the  future,  being  situated  in  a province  where  there  are  few  other  industrial 
resources,  and  where  labour  is  consequently  cheap.  The  workwomen  of  Puy  and 
its  environs  are  very  skilful,  and  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  ordinary  articles,  for  which  there  is  no  competition. 

7.  Bailleul. — This  is  the  only  important  town  in  France  for  Valenciennes:  it 
produces  lace  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Bruges  (Belgium),  but  rather  coarser. 
The  lace  of  Bailleul  possesses  two  valuable  qualities,  being  the  whitest  and  the 
cheapest.  This  lace,  though  somewhat  thick,  is  very  good. 

8.  Aleiu;on,  O me. — The  lace  of  Alen^on  is  the  only  fibre  of  this  description 
not  made  on  the  pillow,  being  worked  entirely  with  the  needle.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  in  1660,  by  Colbert,  who  sent  to  Venice  and  Genes  for 
workmen,  and  they  introduced  the  point  de  Venice,  which  was  at  first  named 
point  de  France,  and  afterwards  point  d'Alen^on,  from  the  name  of  the  town 
where  it  was  made.  This  lace,  however,  does  not  resemble  in  any  manner  the 
point  de  Venice,  as  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  others ; for,  while  in  the  other 
fabrics  oue  single  worker  is  required  to  make  the  richest  piece,  the  Alen^on 
requires  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  different  workers,  for  the  smallest  size,  even  one- 
quarter  of  a yard,  and  the  most  simple  pattern.  It  is  the  only  lace  made  with  pure 
linen  thread  (hand-spun).  This  thread  is  worth  from  1002.  to  1201.  per  pound. 

All  the  workwomen  here  are  extremely  skilful  The  open  work  in  the  lace  is 
made  in  a superior  style,  and  every  day  new  is  made  of  great  perfection.  It  is  the 
richest,  the  finest,  and  the  strongest;  and,  consequently,  the  prices  are  the  highest. 
There  are  in  France  several  other  manufactures  of  lace,  but  the  foregoing  detail 
will  he  a rciwmc  of  all. 

This  branch  of  industry,  one  of  the  most  important,  is  very  interesting,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  commercial  relations,  and  in  a moral  point  of  view. 

All  the  females  employed  in  making  lace  carry  on  their  work  in  their  own 
houses,  under  the  surveillance  of  their  parents  or  friends,  who  act  as  their 
instructors. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland  has  largely  availed  herself  of  the  benefits  held  out  by  this 
Exhibition,  and  well  sustained  her  long-enjoyed  celebrity  for  both  lace  ami 
muslin  embroidery  of  every  description.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  articles 
shown  (displaying  at  once  cultivated  taste  and  excellence  of  work,  combined  with 
cheapness  and  utility),  that  her  motto  is  progression,  and,  as  stated  by  one  of 
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themselves,  “ Under  tho  beneficial  effects  of  free  trade  the  Swiss  sewed-muslin 
trade  has  made  enormous  progress.”  From  the  variety  of  articles  manufac- 
tured, the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  the  beauty  of  the  design,  the  manu- 
facturers send  their  productions  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  find  ready  sale,  even 
where  they  are  met  by  hostile  tariffs.  The  hands  available  for  needlework  in 
Switzerland  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  the  Swiss 
manufacturers  are  employing  large  numbers  in  tho  eastern  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  numbers  employed  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  the  hands  not  being  in  factories  or  large  rooms,  as  frequently  the 
case  in  this  country — the  pattern  being  stamped  or  printed  on  the  muslin  or  net, 
and  given  out  to  workers  at  their  own  homes,  so  that  many  do  their  household 
work,  and  fill  up  their  time  with  this  embroidery  ; there  cannot,  however,  be  less 
than  -10,000  earning  their  living  by  this  branch  of  industry. 

A good  steady  hand  can  earn,  in  ordinary  times,  la  per  day ; second-class 
hands,  down  to  children,  range  from  3<i  to  Sd.  per  day.  The  needlewomen  of 
Appenzell  (Rhodes  intdrieures)  are  noted  as  the  most  skilful  workers  in  Bewed 
muslin,  &c. ; hence  the  finest  and  most  difficult  work  is  done  there,  and  the  highest 
wages  are  received. 

Those  articles  in  which  cheapness  is  the  recommendation,  are  done  by  the 
needlewomen  of  St.  Gall,  Vorarlburg,  and  Badon.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000 
pairs  of  curtains  alone  are  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  at  prices  varying  from  3s.  to  100s.  per  pair,  paying  a duty  of  15  per  cent 

The  Swiss  manufacturers  do  not  regard  England  as  their  best  customer ; they 
export  largely  to  America  (North  and  South),  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
southern  countries.  The  trade  is  steadily  progressing,  and  is  principally  con- 
ducted by  the  manufacturers  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  a few  only  residing  at 
St.  Gall,  where  they  have  a Wednesday’s  and  Saturday’s  market  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

The  continued  care  for  new  styles,  novel  designs,  and  cheaper  productions,  has 
evidently  had  the  effect  of  developing  the  skill  and  artistic  faculties  of  the  Swiss 
manufacturers,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  some  of  the  goods 
iD  the  Exhibition. 

The  productions  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Sutteu  and  Mr.  J.  U.  Tanner,  both  of  Buhler, 
are  here  more  particularly  referred  to,  as  being  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

Saxony. 

Saxony  has  furnished  a small  assortment  of  lace  and  embroidery,  mostly  of  a 
manufacture  peculiar  to  the  country,  being  heavy,  firm,  and  well  made,  but  of 
limited  sale  in  the  English  market. 

Spain. 

The  exhibition  of  lace  and  embroidery  is  limited,  although  there  are  some 
articles  deserving  of  notice,  from  their  richness  and  antiquity. 

Hamburgh. 

There  is  little  from  this  place,  except  some  specimens  of  embroidery  with  hair, 
'lisplaying  much  taste. 
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Austria. 

We  cannot  say  much  of  the  articles  exhibited  in  lace  and  embroidery,  as  they 
are  very  few,  and  of  a class  that  would  not  suit  the  British  market. 

Malta. 

There  is  little  worthy  of  notice  from  Malta. 

Laces  or  Belgium. 

The  description  of  lace  peculiar  to  this  country  is  admirably  sustained  by  some 
of  the  exhibitors  in  this  department,  there  being  a valuable  display  of  Valen- 
ciennes edgings  and  laces  of  Mechlin,  and  other  goods  of  the  most  costly  and 
superb  character,  representing  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  value,  evincing  at 
once  the  taste  and  perseverance  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers,  who  are  finding 
employment  for  at  least  a hundred  thousand  hands  annually,  by  the  production  * 
of  this  description  of  lace,  used  principally  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society. 

Belgium  still  retains  the  pre-eminence  it  has  long  enjoyed,  for  the  perfection 
displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  beautiful  laces  ; in  proof  of  which  the 
articles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  DunAVON-BRUNFAUTand  Co.,  of  Brussels  and  Ypres, 
may  be  more  particularly  referred  to,  as  also  those  of  other  exhibitors.  The  laces 
chiefly  manufactured  are  termed  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Valenciennes,  and  Grammout 
laces 

I.  “ Brussels  produces  two  different  descriptions  of  lace,  known  as  “ Point  h 
l’aiguille,"  and  “ Brussels  plait." 

The  former  is  made  entirely  with  the  needle,  the  latter  is  made  on  the  pillow, 
and  “ Honiton  lace”  very  much  resembles  it. 

The  finest  and  most  expensive  kind  is  made  of  very  fine  flax  thread,  and  some 
of  cotton.  Formerly  the  laces  were  made  only  on  the  “ real  ground,"  which  is 
made  on  the  pillow  in  narrow  widths  of  from  1 to  3 inches,  and  then  joined  with 
such  admirable  ingenuity  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

It  is  of  the  most  beautiful  description,  being  remarkably  soft  and  clear,  but  so 
costly  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  comparatively  few  persona  Hence  it  was  only 
worn  at  Court,  and  by  the  most  wealthy. 

Trimming  lace  of  4 inches  wide  varied  in  price  from  four  to  ten  guineas  per 
yard : veils  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  guineas  each,  and  other  articles 
were  proportionately  expensive  ; but  recently,  owing  to  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been  effected  by  eminent  houses  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  (England), 
in  producing  a very  superior  net  by  machinery,  the  lace  is  now  manufactured  at 
a much  less  cost ; the  flowers,  or  designs,  being  made  by  hand,  and  afterwards 
sewed  on  to  the  “ machine-made”  net  This  description  of  lace  is  known  by  the 
term  “ application  of  Brussels,”  and  its  resemblance  to  the  Brussels  point  lace  .is 
so  striking,  as  frequently  to  deceive  those  who  possess  a good  knowledge  of  lace. 

“ Brussels  plait”  is  in  considerable  use  in  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  and  is  made  of  most  exquisite  quality. 

The  “ point  a I’aiguille”  is  more  worn  in  England  ; and  since  the  great  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  producing  this  beautiful  Lace  at  so  considerable 
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a reduction  in  price,  tlie  demand  for  it  has  become  very  general,  and  it  is  now 
worn  by  nearly  all  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  lace  several  classes  of  workers  are  employed,  as 
follows : — 1.  Those  who  make  the  flowers  in  plait.  2.  In  point.  3.  The  real 
ground.  4.  Hie  ground  in  the  flowers.  5.  Tho  attacheuses  (fasteners).  6.  Those 
who  apply  on  the  net  7.  Those  who  work  the  point,  and  the  new  kind  of  real 
Brussels,  &c.  (the  “ gase  point  ”). 

With  the  exception  of  the  point  d’Alengon  (made  in  the  north  of  France), 
Brussels  produces  the  most  valuable  lace  that  is  known. 

II.  Mechlin  laces  are  made  at  Malines,  Antwerp,  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  are 
of  the  lightest  and  most  beautiful  texture.  They  are  all  made  in  one  piece  on 
the  pillow,  and  their  peculiarity  consists  in  a plait  thread  surrounding  the  flowers, 
and  designing  the  outline,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  embroidery.  This 
manufacture  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

III.  Valenciennes  laces  are  made  chiefly  in  the  following  towns,  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  viz.,  Ypres,  Menin,  Courtrni,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Alost. 

Although  all  made  in  the  same  manner  on  the  pillow,  yet  the  productions  of 
the  various  towns  named  are  so  characteristic,  that  a person  accustomed  to  examine 
them,  will  readily  distinguish  where  each  piece  of  laco  was  made. 

1.  Ypres  excels  particularly  in  laces  of  the  finest  square  grounds,  of  the  widest 
and  most  expensive  description,  varying  in  price  from  6 d.  to  501.  the  English  yard. 
This  branch  of  industry  was  commenced  at  Ypres  about  1656;  and  according  to 
a census  made  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1684,  there  was  then  one  lace  manufacturer, 
and  63  workers  employed.  It  is  only  since  1835,  that  its  trade  has  been  so  con- 
siderably developed  ; and  now  it  is  estimated  that  the  lace-dealers  of  Ypres  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  about  20,000  workers  living  in  the  town  and  its  environs. 

The  bulk  of  the  laoe  manufactured  here  is  exported,  principally  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  a trade  has  been  opened  with  the  United  States  ; but 
a great  barrier  to  its  increasing  development  exists  in  the  greatly-varying  duties 
levied  upon  lace  by  different  countries 

2.  Menin  provides  employment  for  about  2,000  or  3,000  workers. 

3.  Bruges.  The  manufacture  in  this  town  has  immensely  increased,  and  a 
considerable  trade  is  now  carried  on.  The  laces  here  are  of  a good,  useful 
quality,  suitable  for  trimmings,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  English  buyers ; 
hut  the  number  of  persons  engaged  here  in  the  making  of  lace  is  not  so  large  as 
in  Ypres. 

4.  Ghent,  The  fabric  of  this  place  is  extremely  good,  and  laces  of  all  qualities 
are  produced,  principally  consisting  of  the  narrow  and  medium  widths,  employing 
in  their  manufacture  about  10,000  or  12,000  persons. 

5.  Alost  possesses  very  excellent  workers ; but  the  designs  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Ypres,  and  the  colour  of  the  laces  is  inferior. 

IYV  In  the  village  of  Grammont  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  white- 
thread  lace,  also  in  black  point  trimming  laces. 

Recently,  the  manufacture  of  piece-goods,  ns  shawls,  scarfs,  berthes,  &c,,  has 
been  commenced,  and  is  carried  on  with  great  success.  The  quality  and  designs 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  France,  but  the  prices  are  much  lower,  and  these  pro- 
ductions are  now  in  considerable  demand. 
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British  Lace. 

A Council  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Ball,  Dunnicliffe,  and  Co.,  Nottingham 
(19),  for  velvet  and  Simla  lace  ; being  new  patented  fabrics,  suitable  for  shawls, 
dresses,  and  for  various  ornamental  and  useful  purposes,  and  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Also  imitation  Valenciennes,  and  white  and  black  point  tulle,  of  great 
merit. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following : — 

Ayers,  W.,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks  (388),  for  specimens  of  wide  thread-lace  of 
good  useful  quality. 

Clarke,  Esther,  London  (130),  for  a Honiton  lace  flounce,  of  which  the  design 
and  quality  are  unequalled  in  its  clasa 

Fishers  and  Robinson,  Nottingham  (2),  for  imitation  of  Valenciennes  laces, 
black  trimming  laces,  and  patent  spot-nets,  all  possessing  merit  as  machine- 
finished  goods ; also  two  tamboured  net  shawls,  with  a variety  of  excellent  black 
Jacquard  laces  and  shawls  of  superior  merit, 

Forrest,  James,  and  Sons,  Dublin  (45),  for  jacket-flouncings,  scarf,  berthe, 
and  handkercldef,  in  imitation  of  old  Spanish  point,  with  specimens  of  Limerick 
lace.  The  whole  unequalled  in  their  class. 

Greasley  and  HOPCBOFT,  Nottingham  (34),  for  very  superior  Jacquard  shawl  ; 
also  bouncings  and  fulls,  together  with  some  needlework-shawls  well  executed, 
and  truthful  imitations  of  real  lace. 

Groucock,  Copestakf,  Moore,  and  Co.,  London  (3),  for  Honiton  guipure  half- 
shawl, bouncings,  lappet,  and  trimming-lace,  of  excellent  design  and  manufacture. 
Double-flounced  dress,  with  court  train,  tamboured  on  fine  Brussels  net,  elabo- 
rately worked  and  well  designed.  Very  wide  Buckinghamshire  lace  of  fine 
quality.  Embroidered  muslin  low  and  high  chemisettes,  collars,  cufis,  trimmings, 
&c.,  of  superior  work. 

Heald,  B.,  Nottingham  (269),  designer,  for  pattern  for  broad  lace  flounce, 
evincing  good  taste  and  suitability  of  design. 

Heymann  and  Alexander,  Nottingham  (25),  for  machine-made  lace  curtains 
in  great  variety ; also,  plain  and  fancy  nets,  remarkable  for  cheapness  and 
utility. 

Howell,  James,  and  Co.,  London  (5),  for  guipure  Honiton  lace  shawl  ami 
mantle  of  very  excellent  manufacture. 

Lambert  aud  Bury,  London  (4),  for  Limerick  lace  shawl  and  tunic  dress.. 

Lester,  T.,  Bedford  (236),  for  wide  white  and  black  lace. 

Mallett  and  Barton,  Nottingham  (29),  for  imitation  black  trimming-laces,  and 
Valenciennes  edgings. 

Reckless  and  Hickling,  Nottingham  (32),  for  shawls,  scarfs,  flounces,  falls, 
and  trimming-laces,  in  imitation  of  black  point  lace.  Also  for  white  tamboured 
shawls,  scarfs,  flounces,  and  falls.  The  whole  possessing  great  merit  in  design,  as 
well  as  in  execution. 

Rieqo  de  la  Branch ardiere,  E.,  London  (17),  for  basket  of  flowers,  rock,  . 
berthe,  &c.,  in  crochet-work,  very  beautiful. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  Nottingham  (25a),  for  machine-made  lace  curtain  of 
excellent  quality  and  graceful  design,  exhibited  by  Heymann  and  Alexander. 
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Rolph,  Jonas,  Coggeshall,  Essex  (282),  for  double  flounce,  scarf,  and  berthc ; 
the  design  superior,  and  the  work  unequalled  in  its  Class. 

Steeomann,  H.,  and  Co.,  Nottingham  (41 ),  for  machine-made  lace  curtains  of 
great  beauty  of  design  anti  general  excellence. 

Treadwin,  C.  E,  Exeter  (55),  for  Honiton  guipure  flounce,  resembling  an- 
cient lace ; the  pattern,  from  Government  School  of  Design,  is  particularly  com- 
mended. 

Viccars,  R,  Padbury,  Buckingham  (235),  for  wide  thread-lace  of  fine 
quality. 

Vickers,  W illlam,  Nottingham  (33),  for  shawls,  scarfs,  mantles,  falls,  flounces, 
and  trimming-laces,  of  great  merit  in  design,  and  for  their  faithful  imitation  of 
real  black  point  lace,  and  at  comparatively  moderate  price. 

Weedon,  Francis,  London  (6),  for  British  point  lace  shawls,  lappets,  and  spe- 
cimens of  flouncings  ; designs  very  good. 

Whitlock  and  Billiald,  Nottingham  (27),  for  imitation  laces;  an  admirable 
copy  of  the  real  Mechlin. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

Adams  and  Sons,  Nottingham  (21),  for  thread  edgings,  made  on  the  traverse 
warp  machine,  being  neat  and  useful  goods 

Cardwell,  C.  and  T.,  Northampton  (122),  for  pillow-lace  of  different  widths. 

Clarke,  Jane,  Regent  Street,  Loudon  (18),  for  specimens  of  lace,  copies  of  old 
Spanish  point ; the  work  extremely  fine  and  beautiful. 

Gii.l,  W.  L.,  Colyton,  Devonshire  (386),  for  specimens  of  Honiton  lace,  in 
imitation  of  Spanish  and  Venice  point. 

Heald,  Henry  (295),  student  of  Government  School  of  Design,  Nottingham, 
for  pattern  of  half  shawl  in  good  taste. 

Herbert,  Thomas,  and  Co.,  Nottingham  (28),  for  imitation  blondes,  laces, 
crochet-edgings,  &c. 

Irish  Work  Society,  London  (77),  for  various  descriptions  of  lace,  knitted, 
netted,  and  crochet ; also,  various  specimens  of  hosiery. 

Kigiitley,  I.  (123),  for  pillow-lace,  narrow  and  wide. 

Ladies’  Isdustrlal  Society,  Dublin  (213),  for  infants’  lace-robes,  imitation  of 
Spanish  point ; also  shawl,  mitts,  parasols,  &c.,  made  from  the  fibre  of  sweet 
pea,  nettles,  and  honeysuckles,  an  application  of  a new  material  to  textile  pur- 
poses. 

Laugher  and  Cosens,  London  (10),  for  Honiton  half-shawl  of  good  quality. 

Sim,  C.  J.,  Bedford  (301),  for  two  pair  of  lappets  made  on  the  pillow,  an 
excellent  imitation  of  Mechlin  lace ; also  various  trimming-laces. 

Turton,  Samuel  (179),  designer,  Nottingham,  for  a design  for  lace  curtain. 
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Scotch  axd  Irish  Embroidery. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  subjects: — 

Brie,  J.,  and  Co.,  189  Regent  Street,  London  (2d,  Class  XX.),  for  embroidered 
shirt-fronts,  tasteful  in  designs  and  of  fine  work. 

Brown,  Shari's,  and  Co.,  Paisley,  and  18  Watling  Street,  London  (57),  for  em- 
broidered muslin  robe,  of  great  richness  of  effect  and  splendour  of  design. 

Brown,  S.  R and  T.,  Glasgow  (58),  for  rich  book-robe,  short  cambric  frock, 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  stomachers  and  collars,  with  other  articles  of  great  beauty, 
utility,  and  excellence ; also,  a number  of  book-muslin  collars  exhibited  for  low- 
ness of  price. 

Hoi.den,  J.,  and  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland  (1,  Class  XIV.),  for  muslin  insertions  and 
trimmings,  embroidered  robes,  and  frock-liodies;  also,  some  fine  embroidery  in 
robes  and  jaconet,  remarkable  for  cheapness  and  effect 

Mair,  J.,  Son,  and  Co.,  60  Friday  Street,  London  (59,  Class  XI.),  for  three 
muslin  robes  (sewed  and  tamboured),  very  chaste  in  design  and  of  excellent 
work. 

Macdonald,  D.  and  J.,  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (66),  for  embroidered  muslin  robe, 
cap,  and  bassinet;  designs  very  graceful,  and  work  exquisite,  being  the  finest 
sample  of  sewed-work  in  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  embroidery.  This  firm  also 
exhibit  medium  and  wide  open-work  flouncing*,  fine  broad  trimmings,  em- 
broidered muslin  robe,  high  chemisettes,  and  many  other  articles  of  merit  in 
design,  execution,  and  utility. 

Salomons  and  Sons,  12  Old  Change,  London  (305,  Classes  XII.  and  X V. ) 
for  embroidered  guipure  cambric  cape  and  handkerchief,  high  chemisette,  and 
collar,  work  of  much  excellence  and  great  novelty  in  the  introduction  of  n new 
guipure  stitch. 

The  <Iury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this 
department : — 

Brown,  Hugh,  Glasgow  (64),  for  muslin  flounce  and  trimmings,  embroidered 
robes,  anil  cambric  handkerchiefs. 

Brown,  J.  R and  W.,  Bangor  (2,  Class  XIV.),  for  embroidered  muslin  robe,  of 
good  work. 

Capper  and  Waters,  London  (21,  Class  XX.),  for  court  suit  in  work,  lace 
frill  and  cuffs  in  imitation  of  point  lace. 

Robertson  and  Sons,  Glasgow  (62),  for  cambric  table-cover,  collars,  and  other 
useful  embroidery. 


British  Trimmings  and  Frinoes. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  subjects: — 

Bennoch,  Twentymaxn,  and  Rico,  77  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  London  (391), 
for  a variety  of  gimps,  fringes,  and  cameo  braids,  showing  general  excellence. 

DanbY,  C.  and  T.,  II  Coventry  Street,  London  (71),  for  a variety  of  silk 
fringes,  garniture  for  dresses,  cord  and  tassels,  and  other  trimmings  of  taste  and 
novelty. 
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Evans,  R.  and  Co.,  24  Watling  Street,  London  (74),  for  silk  fringes,  braids, 
and  faucy  buttons. 

Hamburger,  Rogers,  and  Co.,  30  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  (186), 
for  epaulettes,  military  hats,  and  embroidery  suitable  for  regimentals,  of  good 
design  and  execution. 

Lambert,  Brown,  and  Patrick,  236  Regent  Street,  London  (83),  for  epaulettes 
and  laces,  embroidered  waistcoats,  masonic  emblems,  church  decorations,  fac- 
simile of  Bible  used  by  King  Charles  I.  embroidered  in  gold,  and  coloured  silks ; 
all  of  great  merit. 

Upholstery  Fringes,  Trimmings,  and  Coach  Laces. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to — 

Burgh,  Robert,  42  Bartholomew  Close,  London  (75),  for  specimens  of  gimps, 
tassels,  and  ornaments,  in  fine  taste,  and  well  executed. 

JuLLIEN,  sen.,  Tours  (Indre  and  Loire),  (1280,  France),  for  specimens  of  gimps, 
fringes,  tassels,  ornaments  and  glass  frames,  formed  of  silk  rope,  very  tastefully 
and  well  executed. 

Lf.es,  R.  and  Co.,  36  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London  (79),  for  printed  mohair 
velvet,  of  very  handsome  design  and  well  executed. 

Schaerfe,  R.,  Brieg  (118,  Prussia),  for  a large  assortment  of  coach  laces  and 
trimmings,  possessing  a high  degree  of  excellence  in  design  and  execution. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Ellis,  Sophia  A.,  Ireland  (159),  for  specimens  of  tatting  in  collars,  berthes, 
chemisettes,  &c.,of  very  fine  quality. 

Guillemot  Bp.others  (251),  for  coach  and  livery  laces. 

Harrison,  T.,  London  (85),  for  altar-cloth  and  cushions  of  crimson  Genoa  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold. 

Kingsbury,  Louisa,  Taunton  (225),  for  a basket  of  flowers,  &c. 

Onion,  E.,  Birmingham  (56),  for  an  assortment  of  good  fringe,  tassels  and 
ornaments. 

PuziN,  Beaumont  Depot  (1414,  France),  for  lace  and  trimmings  for  carriages, 
and  livery  laces,  extremely  good. 

Staxdring  and  Brother,  Manchester  (239,  Class  XXIX.),  for  a good  assort- 
ment of  braids,  laces,  plaited  lines,  binding  plain  and  figured,  and  fringes 
for  dresses. 

Westhead  and  Co.,  Manchester  (275,  Class  XXIX.),  for  a good  assortment 
of  tapes,  anil  binding  of  various  kinds,  lines,  &c. 

Zeisig,  H.,  Breslau  (225  Prussia),  for  specimens  of  upholstery  and  coach 
trimmings  of  good  workmanship. 

France. — Lace  and  Embroidery. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following : — 

Aubry,  Brothers,  33  Rue  des  Jeuneurs,  Paris  (1544,  France),  for  laces 
from  Mirecourt,  made  in  the  same  manner  as  Brussels  plait ; double  skirt- 
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dress,  half  shawl,  coiffure,  lappets,  ulso  trimming  lace,  &c.  Designs  and  work 
meritorious. 

Berk  and  Co.,  17  Rue  de  Ciery,  Paris  (54,  France),  for  robe,  shawl,  scarf,  veil, 
berthe,  cape,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  Brussels  lace,  being  superior  to  any  others 
exhibited  of  their  class. 

Darxet,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris  (1578,  France),  fora  great  variety  of  shirt  fronts, 
beautiful  in  designs,  and  of  good  embroidery. 

Debbeld-Pellerin,  and  Co.,  73  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris  (1173,  France),  for  a 
magnificent  counterpane  (worked  at  Nancy).  Beauty  of  design,  excellence  of 
work,  and  general  effect 

DeLAROCHE-Daigremo.XT,  17  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris  (267,  France),  for  muslin 
robe,  jacket,  and  a variety  of  cambric  handkerchiefs  and  collars,  all  of  much 
merit 

F0CLQU16,  Mile.,  and  Co.,  20  Rue  Hauteville,  Paris  (1603,  France),  for  collars, 
half  shawls,  neckerchiefs,  and  other  articles  of  knitting  work,  possessing  merit  as 
regards  novelty  and  cheapness. 

Heyler,  Mile.  Marie,  36  Rue  de  l'Echiquier,  Paris  (539,  France),  for  silk-net 
mittens  and  gloves  of  very  superior  quality. 

Hubert,  Madame  Josephine,  Mondeville,  and  2 Rue  du  Grand  Cbantier,  Paris 
(268,  France),  for  head-dresses,  and  garnitures  for  robes,  in  needle-point  relievo. 
Designs  of  high  artistic  excellence,  and  much  novelty  and  ingenuity  exhibited  in 
their  application  for  the  purposes  named. 

LefeuURK,  Augusts,  Bayeux,  and  42  Rue  de  Ciery,  Paris  (1646,  France), 
for  white  thread-lace  counterpane,  black  lace  half-shawl  and  scarf ; Alentjon 
point  lappets  and  scarf,  and  white  blonde  mantilla  The  white  lace  counterpane  is 
a very  beautiful  production,  and  deserving  the  highest  encomiums  for  fineness  of 
quality,  beauty,  and  elaboration  of  design. 

Lkmirk  and  Son,  1 Rue  des  Feuillarits,  Lyons  (1649,  France),  for  embroidery 
in  gold,  and  the  application  of  gold  and  silver  to  this  purpose,  evincing 
superior  skill.  (Prize  Medal  awarded  by  Jury -of  Class  XIII.) 

Mallet  Brothers,  Calais  (599,  France),  for  specimens  of  machine-made  imi- 
tation Valenciennes  lace  and  lappet.  Fine  ground  and  good  patterns. 

Michei.in,  T.,  139  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris  (641,  France),  for  fancy  ribbon 
trimmings  for  dresses  and  cloaks.  Designs  very  tasteful. 

M£raux,  J.  H.,  7 Rue  de  la  Jussienne,  Paris  (631,  France),  for  patterns 
for  rich  flounce,  handkerchief,  lappets,  &c.,  in  excellent  and  appropriate  taste. 

Moreau  and  Co.,  22  Rue  d’Enghien,  Paris  (662,  France),  for  embroidered 
shirt-fronts,  of  much  merit,  both  in  design  and  execution. 

MoULARD,  Mile.  39  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris  (655,  France),  for  lace  head- 
dress, caps,  tobacco-hags,  net-purses,  with  various  fancy  articles  in  chain-stitch 
work. 

Morxieux,  F.,  31  Rue  Mcndetour,  Paris  (1362,  France),  for  galloons,  and  buttons 
of  superior  quality,  and  excellent  taste. 

Paony,  Paris  (675,  France),  for  black  point-lace  shawl  and  scarf.  Design 
and  quality  deserving  high  praise. 

RewqUET  and  SlL.VE.NT,  Place  de  la  Croix-Pnquet,  Lyons  (1432,  France), 
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for  a large  variety  of  velvet  and  silk  trimmings  in  very  good  taste.  (Prize  Medal 
awarded  in  Class  XIII.) 

Randox,  L.,  Caen,  and  9 Passage  des  Petit  Peres,  Paris  (1681,  France),  for 
white  blonde  flounce,  scarf,  berthe,  lappet,  and  coiffure ; also  lappet  in  gold  and 
silver.  Decided  merit  in  an  effective  and  beautiful  style  of  design,  with  great 
richness  of  effect 

Vaugeois  and  Truchy,  Rue  Mauconseil,  Paris  (718,  France),  for  gold  and 
silver  embroidery.  The  arms  of  Paris,  chasuble,  epaulettes,  and  fringes. 

Videcoq  and  Simox,  35  Rue  de  Jeuneurs,  Paris  (1706,  France),  for  Chantilly 
shawl,  scarf,  dress,  flounce,  and  suite  of  Alen<;on  point-lace.  The  magnificence  of 
design,  extraordinary  beauty,  and  surpassing  quality  of  the  artictes  exhibited, 
merit  the  highest  praise.  < 


French  Lace,  &c. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this 
department 

Audiat,  F.,  Paris  (1515,  France),  for  embroidered  imitation  trimming  laces,  on 
Mechlin  grounds,  of  good  design  and  workmanship. 

Dauaret-TampA,  Oise  (152,  France),  for  a great  variety  of  silk  buttons. 

DelcambrE,  A,  Paris  (1581,  France),  for  gold  and  natural  colour  silk  lace,  and 
black  point-lace  and  scarf. 

Hooper,  Carroz,  and  Tabourier,  Paris  (1625,  France),  for  lace  scarf,  lappets, 
and  berthe,  in  imitation  lace. 

Laroche,  E.,  Designer,  Paris  (291,  France),  for  pattern  suitable  for  guipure 
lace ; (Prize  Medal  awarded  by  Jury  of  Class  XXX). 

Laurent,  J.  B.,  Paris  (902,  France),  for  silk  buttons  and  other  articles  of 
trimming. 

Martin,  C.  A,  Paris  (613,  France),  for  silk  buttons,  fringes,  &c. 

Mercier,  Paris  (1351,  France),  for  purses,  Greek  caps,  reticules,  and  various 
other  fancy  articles,  evincing  much  taste  and  novelty. 

Seouin,  Joseph,  Puy,  Haute-Loire,  and  Paris  (1008,  France),  for  new  descrip- 
tion of  black  diamond  open  ground  lace  in  half-shawl,  mantle,  and  luces. 

Tuissaxt,  Designer  (France),  for  rich  scarf  with  guipure  border,  showing 
novelty  in  design. 


Switzerland. — Lace  .and  Embroidery. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  : — 

Alther,  J.  G,  Speicher,  near  St  Gall  (110,  Switzerland),  for  muslin  curtains, 
embroidered  in  colours,  in  good  taste. 

Bunziger,  J.,  Thai,  near  St  Gall  (188,  Switzerland),  for  embroidered  double- 
flounced  dress,  of  great  novelty  and  design  ; arms  of  England  embroidered  on 
cambric,  with  several  other  articles  of  merit 

Ehrenzeller,  F.,  St  Gall  (191,  Switzerland),  for  net  and  muslin  curtains,  very 
chaste  in  design,  and  of  superior  work. 
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Fiscu  Brothers,  Buehler,  Canton  of  Appenzell  (192,  Switzerland),  for  net 
curtain,  decided  novelty  in  design. 

Schlaepfer,  Schlatter,  and  Kursteiner,  St  Gall  (201,  Switzerland),  for 
two  pairs  of  net  curtains,  of  excellent  design ; with  a variety  of  other  useful 
articles. 

ScilOCB,  Schiess,  and  Son’,  Herisau,  Canton  of  Appenzell  (202,  Switzerland), 
for  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  of  good  work  and  rich  design. 

Staeheli-Wild,  C.,  St  Gall  (208,  Switzerland),  for  two  embroidered  table- 
covers,  window  curtaius,  waistcoat  piece,  several  handkerchiefs  and  collars : the 
whole  of  beautiful  design  and  superior  work. 

Sutter,  J.  J.,  Bidder,  Canton  of  Appenzell  (203,  Switzerland),  for  chintz 
book  robe  of  great  beauty  ; net  curtain,  with  Swiss  scenery,  several  cambric 
handkerchiefs,  exquisite  in  design,  illustrating  various  objects  in  natural  history, 
combined  with  landscape  views  and  other  objects  of  novelty  portrayed  in  needle- 
work. 

Tanner,  J.  U.,  Bidder,  Canton  of  Appenzell  (205,  Switzerland),  for  embroi- 
dered coverlet,  figure  of  William  Tell  in  the  storm.  Framed  piece  of  needlework, 
representing  a girl  embroidering  the  figure  of  William  Tell ; cambric  handker- 
chiefs of  great  beauty,  bouquet  of  flowers,  in  silk  ; with  other  articles  of  great 
merit 

Tanner  and  Roller,  Herisau,  Canton  of  Appenzell  (206,  Switzerland),  two 
embroidered  muslin  dresses,  rich  cambric  handkerchiefs,  with  other  articles  of 
merit 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

Holdreooer,  C.,  St  Gall  (195),  for  embroidered  curtain  of  good  design  and 
very  effective. 

Tanner,  B.,  St  Gall  (204),  for  muslin  in  the  piece,  fine  and  well  manufac- 
tured. 

Vonwtller,  Ulric  de  Gasp,  St  Gall  (140),  for  a variety  of  low-priced  articles, 
suitable  for  the  foreign  market 

Belgium. — Lace  and  Embroidery. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  : — 

Beck  and  Sons,  Courtray  (324,  Belgium),  for  broad  and  narrow  Valenciennes 
of  good  fabric. 

Defrenne,  Sophie  (316,  Belgium),  for  Brussels  point  handkerchief,  of  much 
taste  and  elegance. 

Delehaye,  A.  (305,  Belgium),  for  “application  of  Brussels”  flounce.  Real 
Brussels  fall  and  scarf  of  good  execution. 

Duhayon-Brunfaut,  and  Co.,  Brussels  and  Ypres  (314,  Belgium),  for  wide 
narrow  Valenciennes  laces,  in  great  variety.  Rich,  real  Brussels  half-shawl  and 
handkerchief.  The  wide  Valenciennes  laces  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
unequalled  ns  to  quality  and  design.  The  Brussels  shawl  and  handkerchief  are 
most  elaborately  worker!,  and  possess  much  merit. 
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Haeck,  J.  T.  (311),  for  a real  Brussels  plait  veil. 

Hammelrath,  P.  H.,  Ypres  (337,  Belgium),  for  Valenciennes  laces  in  great 
variety  and  beauty,  both  in  design  and  quality.  One  piece,  extremely  wide  for 
this  description  of  lace,  is  deserving  of  much  praise, 

HeUSSCIIKN-Van  Ekckiiouut,  and  Co.,  Brussels  (310,  Belgium),  for  two  bobbin 
Brussels  lace  dresses,  real  Brussels  fall,  guipure  handkerchief  and  cape,  &c.,  excel- 
lent designs  and  quality. 

Melotte,  E.,  Brussels  (302,  Belgium),  for  magnificent  piece  of  gold  embroidery 
of  superior  work. 

NaeltJENS,  G.,  Brussels  (308,  Belgium),  for  bobbin  Brussels  berthe,  coiffure 
lappet,  jacket,  falls  and  flounces  : the  whole  a good  medium  class,  and  as  such 
possessing  merit. 

Polar,  F.,  Brussels  (298,  Belgium),  for  designs  for  black  lace,  Bouncings,  scarfs, 
trimming  laces,  &c.,  in  good  and  appropriate  taste. 

Rkallier,  Mile.,  Brussels  (309,  Belgium),  for  Brussels  point  lace  handkerchief, 
made  of  flax  thread,  needle-wrought  ground  ; for  beauty,  harmony  of  design, 
jierfect  execution,  and  fineness,  this  article  belongs  more  to  the  fine  arts  than  to 
ordinary  manufactures. 

Soenem,  F.,  Ypres  (338,  Brussels),  for  Valenciennes  lace  handkerchief  and 
lappets — excellent  goods. 

Stocquart  Brothers,  Grammont  (307,  Belgium),  for  black  point  lace  shawl, 
scarf,  Lappets,  Bouncings,  &c. — much  merit,  taking  prices  into  consideration. 

V ander-Kelex-Bkesson,  Brussels  (313,  Belgium),  for  Brussels  lace  handker- 
chiefs, artistic  design  : subject,  the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  Glory,  Industry,  and 
Justice.  Guipure  Bouncings  and  berthe  of  superior  quality ; with  various  other 
articles  of  much  merit 

V an  Halle,  J.,  Brussels  (303,  Belgium),  for  complete  set  of  rich  vestments, 
consisting  of  chasuble,  cope,  and  dalmatics.  Three  figures,  representing  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux ; Fdndlon,  Bishop  of  Cambray  ; and  St  Thomas  a Becket, 
clothed  in  episcopal  robes  of  exquisite  embroidery,  studded  with  brilliants.  The 
mitre  is  adorned  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  The  albe  is  of  real  Brussels 
lace. 

Van  Kiel  Sisters,  Mechlin  (333,  Belgium),  for  real  Mechlin  lace  lappets,  trim- 
ming lace,  lace  fall,  and  collar — much  merit 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Boussok-de  Vlieghere,  Bruges  (328,  Belgium),  for  two  flouncings,  imitation 
of  Spanish  point  lace,  of  bold  and  effective  style. 

Dartevelle  and  Mol’ .WRY  (329,  Belgium),  for  imitation  Brussels  scarf ; 
Mechlin  half  shawl,  &c. 

Everaert  Sisters,  Brussels  (321,  Belgium),  for  black  lace  shawl,  dress,  jacket, 
and  veils,  good  in  quality  and  design. 

Roy,  C.  F.  (301,  Belgium),  for  “application  of  Brussels”  flounce  ; very  bold 
and  effective. 

St.  Joseph,  Establishment  of,  Verviers  (322,  Belgium),  for  Flanders  guipure 
lace  flounce,  sleeves,  and  trimming-lace,  of  excellent  quality  and  good  style. 
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Saxony. — Embroidery. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following : — 

Bach,  G.  F.  and  Son,  Buchholz  (158,  Saxony),  for  fancy  gimps  and  silk 
fringes  ; much  merit  in  taste,  excellence  of  execution,  and  cheapness. 

Hietel,  J.  A.,  Dresden  (168b,  Saxony),  for  seven  tableaus  embroidered  in 
hair  and  silk,  in  imitation  of  engraving.  The  whole  beautifully  executed, 
particularly  the  portraits  of  the  King  of  Saxony  and  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

Schmidt,  G.  F.,  Plauen  (60,  Saxony),  for  set  of  furniture ; easy  chair,  pillow, 
and  cushions,  window-cushion,  wall-basket,  table-cover,  shades,  letter-case,  and 
pincushion,  embroidered  on  muslin ; possessing  merit,  as  showing  a new  use  for 
embroidery.  Designs  and  work  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Shcreiber,  F.  A.,  Dresden  (71,  Saxony),  for  pillow-lace  guipure,  berthe,  barbe, 
in  imitation  of  ancient  lace,  both  possessing  merit. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Boehler,  F.  L.  and  Son,  Plauen  (56,  Saxony),  for  embroidered  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Schnobr  and  Steiniiaeuser  (62,  Saxony),  for  table-cover  of  good  design  and 
work. 

Schubert,  Mrs.,  Annaberg  (156,  Saxony),  for  a worked  table-cover  on  net  lace, 
of  rich  appearance,  and  ingenious  design. 

Denmark. 

The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to — 

WULFF,  Jens,  and  Sons,  Brede,  Schleswig  (5,  Denmark),  for  laee  collars,  cuffs, 
thread-edgings,  and  laces  ; a good  useful  class  of  goods. 

Tuscany. 

The  J ury  award  a Prize  Medal  to — 

Parlanti,  E.,  Borgo  a Buggiano  (102,  Tuscany),  for  a piece  of  embroidery  in 
imitation  of  engraving.  Subjects  embracing  the  map  of  Europe,  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  portrait  of  Rubens,  &c. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to — 

Hamk£x,  SOPHIE,  Halmstad  (28,  Sweden  and  Norway),  needlework  embroi- 
dery, representing  the  Royal  Palace  of  Ulriksdal,  near  Stockholm  ; extremely 
well  executed. 

Sardinia 

The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to — 

Stefani,  W.,  Turin  (86,  Sardinia),  for  two  large  silk  embroidered  tableaux  of 
great  merit. 
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Spain. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exliibitora : — 

Fiter,  J.,  Barcelona  (221,  Spain),  for  rich  black  blondo  dress  and  mantilla,  of 
superb  appearance,  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  coloured  flowers,  evincing 
much  taste  ami  elegance. 

Gilart,  R,  Madrid  (237,  Spain),  for  the  royal  arms  of  Spain,  elaborately 
worked  with  coloured  silks,  having  a rich  and  costly  appearance,  with  the  gold 
and  silver  on  crimson  Genoa  velvet.  The  work  is  beautifully  executed,  and 
produces  a very  brilliant  effect.  Also  some  exquisite  embroidery  on  grass-cloth, 
being  the  baby-linen  made  for  the  late  Prince  of  Asturias. 

Marguerita,  Seuora  (236,  Spain),  for  rich  dress  from  the  fibre  of  pine-apples, 
embroidered  by  hand ; very  beautiful  of  its  class.  Exhibited  by  Hammond,  W. 
P.,  and  Co.,  Loudon. 

The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of — 

G.  M.  Senora,  Madrid  (238),  for  a fine  curiously-embroidered  shirt. 


Hamburgh. 

The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to — 

Gompertz,  B.,  (33,  Hamburg),  for  hair-embroidered  pictures  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Hamburgh  Exchange. 


Austria. 

The  Jury  award  a Prizo  Medal  to — 

Bf.nkowits,  Marie,  Vienna  (389,  Austria),  for  embroidery  of  crape  thread  on 
white  silk,  representing  Beneficence.  An  embroidery  of  wool  and  silk,  representing 
the  Grave  of  the  Fallen  Soldier. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of — 

BaCHOFER,  F.,  Vienna  (388,  Austria),  for  the  arms  of  England  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  well  executed. 

Krickl,  E.,  Vienna  (263,  Austria),  for  a piece  of  embroidery,  the  arms  of 
England  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  well  executed. 

Russia. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Shekhonin,  Alexis,  of  Novgorod  (275,  Russia  ; Prize  Medal,  Class  XX.). 
Popinoff,  Sophia,  of  Tiflis  (310,  Russia ; Prize  Medal,  Class  XX.) 
NakhitCIIEVAS,  Town  of  (27 +,  Russia). 

All  for  a number  of  articles  in  leather  embroidered  with  gold,  adapted  for  caps, 
slippers,  boots,  &c.,  with  many  other  articles  possessing  both  novelty  and  excel- 
lence. 
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Sardinia. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of — 

Tessada,  F.,  Genoa  (49),  for  several  embroidered  cambric  handkerchiefs. 


Geeece. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  Saris  and  Rengos,  Athens,  for  embroi 
dery  in  gold. 


Needlework  and  Embroidery. 

The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Facdell  and  Phillies,  London  (165),  for  embroidered  hangings  for  a state 
lied,  showing  various  kinds  of  embroidery  in  the  curtain  drapery,  tester,  and 
coverlet.  The  panel  in  the  foot-board  is  a copy  of  the  “ Aurora  ” by  Guido, 
very  finely  executed,  from  a drawing:  for  the  centre  of  the  head-cloth,  a 
medallion  finely  worked  from  a cast,  being  a successful  copy  of  Thorwaldsen's 
“ Night,” 

Houldsworth,  James,  and  Co.  Manchester  (64,  Class  XIII.),  for  embroidery 
by  machinery  on  cloth  and  silk. 

Seel,  G.,  (Prusssia,  657),  for  ornamental  articles,  and  pictures  in  hair  most 
artistically  executed. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following: — 

Grunthal,  Berlin  (166,  Prussia),  for  Berlin  patterns  for  needlework. 

Hartrf.e,  E.  and  G,  London  (195),  for  a table-cover  embroidered  on  new 
silk  canvas,  the  invention  of  the  exhibitor;  also,  three  small  pictures  in  tent-stitch, 
finely  executed. 

Helbronner,  R,  London  (199),  for  specimens  of  a new  style  of  needlework,  of 
good  design  and  well  executed. 

Jackson,  C.,  London  (84),  for  applique  embroidery,  forming  the  top  of  a 
table;  well  worked,  and  in  good  taste. 

Jancowski,  \V.,  York  (48),  for  a small  picture  embroidered  in  tent-stitch, 
extremely  well  done. 

Mee,  Cornelia,  Bath  (51),  for  banner  screen,  flags  of  all  nations  well  arranged 
and  executed ; embroidery  suitable  for  borders  to  curtains  or  portieres,  the  flowers 
well  arranged  and  well  coloured. 

Neie,  F.  W.,  Berlin  (168),  for  Berlin  pattern  for  needlework. 

Parky,  C.  F.  W.,  Berlin  (169,  Prussia),  for  a needlework  carpet  of  good  design 
and  well  executed. 

Purcell,  Frances,  London  (88),  for  an  embroidered  table-cover,  tastefully 
designed  and  coloured,  and  exhibiting  different  kinds  of  needlework. 

Schleuss,  H.,  Berlin  (160,  Prussia),  for  specimens  of  embroidery. 

Sommeufeld,  B.,  Berlin  (173,  Prussia),  for  an  assortment  of  needlework  anil 
embroidered  articles. 

Tout,  A.,  Berlin  (171,  Prussia),  for  Berlin  patterns  for  needlework. 
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Carpets. 

In  reviewing  the  existing  state  of  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  the  first  speci- 
mens that  claim  our  attention  are  those  from  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Tunis. 

However  great  may  be  the  differences  in  quality  amongst  the  carpets  from  the 
countries  mentioned,  they  are  all  made  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  one  of 
great  simplicity ; but  which  yet  affords  the  means  of  producing  a more  perfect, 
beautiful,  and  durable  description  of  carpeting  than  any  other  mode  of  manu- 
facture more  recently  discovered  or  introduced. 

The  manufacture  is  not  carried  on  in  any  large  establishments;  but  in  pastoral 
districts,  where  it  is  combined  with  occupations  of  that  nature,  and  engages  a 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  families  employed  in  that  pursuit 

The  loom  consists  of  two  perpendicular  pieces  of  wood,  fixed  at  some  distance 
apart,  which  support  a beam  or  roller;  at  the  top,  upon  which  the  warp  or  chain 
is  wound,  and  about  2 feet  from  the  floor,  is  another  similar  beam,  upon  which 
the  carpet  is  rolled  us  it  is  made. 

The  work  is  done  entirely  by  hand,  and  each  tie  passes  across  the  face  of  two 
warp  threads  round  the  back,  and  has  the  ends  drawn  up  between  them. 

When  a row  of  ties  has  been  completed,  a shed  is  formed  in  tho  warp,  and 
the  shoot  is  then  passed  across  from  right  to  left,  and  returned,  binding  the  whole 
together,  and  is  beat  down  to  a horizontal  level  by  the  hand-beatera  Upon  this 
plan  carpets  of  the  largest  dimensions  are  made  in  one  piece.  The  number  of 
shades  or  colours  that  can  be  used  is  unlimited,  and  any  design  can  be  copied 
with  great  accuracy. 

The  design  and  colours  of  several  of  the  carpets  from  India,  Turkey,  and 
Persia  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  should  be  studied  with  a view  to 
imitate  their  beauties  by  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  There  is  one  carpet 
from  Cashmere,  sent  by  Giiolab-Sinch  to  the  Exhibition,  made  entirely  of  silk, 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  tho  beauty  of  its  texture,  and  the  softness 
and  harmony  of  its  colouring.  In  this  carpet  there  are  at  least  10,000  ties  in 
every  square  foot  There  are  other  specimens  of  carpets  of  small  dimensions,  but 
very  beautiful,  and  remarkable  for  richness  and  harmony  of  colours.  The 
exceptions  are  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  copy  European  designs ; and 
there  the  failure  is  as  great  as  is  the  success  in  those  of  the  native  eastern  style. 

The  carpets  from  Turkey  deserve  especial  notice,  as  there  are,  in  addition  to 
those  made  all  in  one  piece,  some  in  breadths,  extremely  well  coloured  and  closely 
woven;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  at  new  designs  with  considerable  success. 
The  carpets  from  Tunis  and  Algiers  are  made  upon  precisely  the  same  principle, 
and  have  the  same  peculiar  character  in  colouring  and  design. 

The  most  costly  and  magnificent  carpets  of  Europe  are  made  upon  the  same 
principle  as  those  above  descril>ed;  and  that  large  and  beautiful  carpet,  sent 
from  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  to  tho  Exhibition,  is  made  by  the  same 
process  of  weaving  as  the  ordinary  Turkey  carpets ; as  also  are  those  from  Toumay, 
in  Belgium;  Deventer,  in  the  Netherlands;  Aubusson,  in  France;  London,  Wilton, 
and  Millbridge,  in  Great  Britain.  The  manufacture  at  Axminster  in  Devonshire, 
and  Mirfield  in  Yorkshire,  of  this  description  of  carpet,  generally  called 
“ Axminster,”  ceased  to  exist  about  twenty  years  ago. 
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The  chief  Beat  of  the  carpet  manufacture  in  France  i8  the  department  of 
Greuze,  at  Aubusson,  Felletin,  and  Maurissard,  where  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  5, (KM)  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  tapeHtry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  kind  referred  to,  when  describing  the  carpets  from 
the  east,  the  Aubusson  carpets  are  all  made  upon  the  same  principle  as  tapestry, 
and  are  consequently  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by  any  but  the  rich.  The 
specimens  of  Aubusson  tapestry  and  carpets  exhibited  by  Mous.  Saiaandrouze 
he  Lamornaix  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  being  second  only  to  those  of  the 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais.  Their  merits  are  not  recompensed  by  a Medal,  in  conse- 
quence of  M.  Sallandrouze  de  Lamomaix,  as  Commissioner  for  France,  having 
withdrawn  from  competition. 

The  manufacture  is  well  represented  in  the  Exliibition,  and  deserves,  for  its 
beauty  of  design  and  colours,  the  highest  praise.  There  is  a considerable  demand 
for  this  manufacture  by  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  European  nations,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  United  States.  At  Turcoin,  Nismes,  and  Amiens,  the  carpet 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on;  there  being  at  these  three  towns  nearly  GOO 
looms ; and  the  production  is  increasing.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Exhibition  is 
the  progress  made  by  France  in  the  manufacture  of  moquette  or  velvet-pile 
carpets.  This  branch  is  of  recent  introduction  in  that  country,  dating  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years ; and  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Requillakt, 
Roussel,  and  CHOCQUEEL,  of  Paris  anil  Turcoing-Nord,  are  pre-eminent  for  their 
artistic  designs  and  beauty  of  colouring.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  5-frame 
moquette,  exhibited  by  Fla  ussier  Brothers,  of  Nismes,  are  very  good.  The  same 
manufacture  is  adapted  for  floors  or  for  covering  furniture ; but  for  the  latter 
purpose,  it  is  made  veiy  fine  to  imitate  tapestry,  with  a velvet  surface. 

Moquette,  Wilton,  or  velvet-pile,  and  Brussels  carpets,  are  all  woven  upon  the 
same  principle ; the  only  difference  being  that  in  Brussels  the  wire,  by  which  the 
pile  is  raised,  is  drawn  out,  and  in  velvet  cut  out,  by  a knife.  The  pattern  is 
formed  by  having  frames  placed  over  each  other,  and  filled  with  bobbins  of 
worsted,  each  frame  having  for  the  ordinary  width  2G0  bobbins. 

The  manufacture  of  Brussels  carpets  was  first  introduced  at  Kidderminster, 
about  DO  years  ago,  by  workmen  brought  from  Toumay,  and  has  been  steadily 
increasing  up  to  a recent  period,  when  the  introduction  of  Whytock’s  patent 
tapestry  carpets,  together  with  two  other  descriptions  of  carpet,  put  a stop  to  its 
further  extension.  It  cannot  1*  said,  however,  that  the  manufacture  has  been 
superseded  to  any  extent,  as  nearly  the  same  number  of  looms  continue  to  be 
employed. 

The  colours  in  each  frame  are  different,  and  some  of  the  frames  are  striped, 
or  planted,  as  it  is  technically  called,  with  various  colours,  when  the  design  to  be 
executed  requires  it,  as  in  flower  patterns,  and  drawn  up  by  the  Jacquard 
machine  now  generally  used,  instead  of  the  old  mode  of  drawiug  up  by  hand. 

The  number  of  colours,  or  shades  of  colour  that  can  be  used  in  a line  is  limited 
to  the  number  of  frames  of  worsted,  which  rarely  exceed  five  in  England,  but 
more  frequently  extend  to  six  or  seven  in  France.  Within  the  last  20  yearn, 
three  new  kinds  of  carpet  have  been  invented,  and  brought  into  extensive  use 
in  Great  Britain,  all  of  which  are  well  represented  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  first  in  order,  is  Whytock's  Patent  Tapestry,  which  has  been  brought  to 
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great  perfection  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  now  employs  almut  800 
looms,  which  are  not  adequate  to  supply  the  existing  demand.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  manufacture,  is  the  unlimited  numlter  of  shades  or  colours  that  can  be 
introduced,  so  that  the  most  elaborately-coloured  designs,  with  flowers  and  scrolls, 
can  be  executed.  The  saving  of  worsted  is  also  very  important  in  an  economical 
print  of  view.  The  appearance  is  the  same  or  similar  to  Brussels  carpet,  but  the 
manufacture  is  more  simple,  each  thread  being  coloured  separately  at  spaces,  with 
the  various  shades  as  they  follow  each  other  in  the  design.  The  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  beautifully  simple  and  ingenious,  but  requires  much 
care  in  placing  and  arranging  the  threads,  and  putting  them  on  the  beam.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  the  economy  of  this  manufacture,  that  a large  quantity  of  each 
design  should  be  made. 

This  invention  was  patented  about  1 8 years  since,  and  a renewal  of  the  patent 
granted  for  a further  term  of  five  years,  which  expired  on  the  8th  September, 
1851. 

The  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Widnell,  and  Messrs. 
< 'kossley  and  Sons,  show  in  an  eminent  degree  the  capabilities  of  the  manufacture 
as  regards  design  and  colouring. 

The  next  is  the  “ Patent  Axminster"  of  Templeton  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  of 
which  there  are  some  excellent  specimens  exhibited  in  carpets,  rugs,  and  table- 
covers. 

The  object  of  this  invention  was  to  give  the  beautiful  appearance  of  Axmin- 
ster, or  Toumay,  at  less  cost ; and  it  has  been  very  successfully  and  extensively 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  rugs,  as  well  as  carpets. 

The  last  is  a description  of  carpet,  having  the  same  appearance  as  Brussels,  or 
tapestry,  which  us  woven  plain  by  steam  power,  and  afterwards  printed  by  the 
same  agency. 

It  is  woven  at  Rochdale  by  Bright  and  Co.,  under  Sievier’s  patent,  and  printed 
near  Macclesfield,  by  Burch  and  Co.,  by  a machine  invented  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Burch.  This  manufacture  has  already  found  large  sale,  more  especially  for 
exportation. 

Another  novelty  in  the  Exhibition  is  a carpet,  rugB,  and  hangings  for  walls,  of 
patent  wool  mosaic,  the  carpet  and  rugs  being  well  executed,  and  the  surface  or 
pile  peculiarly  close.  As  yet,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  see  what 
position  this  manufacture  is  likely  to  take  in  the  carpet  trade. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  carpet  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  within  the  last  seven  years,  not  leas  than  700  additional  hand- 
looms  have  been  put  in  operation,  for  one  of  the  new  fabrics  referred  to ; and 
looms  worked  by  steam-power,  equal  to  the  production  of  300  hand-looms  for 
another,  without  lessening  the  demand  for  former  fabrics,  being  an  increase  of 
full  30  per  cent,  in  seven  years. 

Not  only  has  the  home  consumption  greatly  increased,  but  new  foreign 
markets  have  been  opened,  and  old  ones  extended. 

Several  patents  have  recently  been  taken  for  the  application  of  steam-power 
to  carpet  weaving,  in  addition  to  that  referred  to  of  Sieviers,  and  no  doubt  now 
exists,  of  this  haviug  been  successfully  accomplished  ; at  all  events,  for  weaving 
patent  tapestry  carpets,  if  not  for  Brussels  of  the  usual  manufacture.  This  will 
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tend  to  reduce  the  price,  and,  consequently  still  further  stimulate  consumption. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  our  manufactures,  that  wears  a more 
promising  aspect  for  the  future. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  carpet  manufacture  is  Kidderminster,  in  which  there 
are  about  2,000  looms,  chiefly  occupied  in  weaving  Brussels  carpets ; while  the 
carpets  called  “ Kidderminster”  are  made  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  Bannockburn,  and  Aberdeen. 

They  are  also  made  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lincolnshire,  and  Westmoreland  ; 
the  largest  carpet  manufactory  in  Great  Britain  being  at  Halifax. 

The  number  of  looms  of  all  kinds  may  be  estimated  at  4,000,  and  the  value 
produced  at  upwards  of  1,000,0001.  sterling. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  operatives  will  vary  from  1 6s.  to  28s.  per  week. 

The  specimens  of  carpeting  from  Austria,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Prussia, 
show  that  the  manufacture  is  making  progress  in  those  countries,  and  is  evidence 
of  a growing  taste  that  must  ultimately  lead  to  a large  increase  of  consumption 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  numerous  exhibitors  of  Berlin  work  and  their  contributions,  show  that 
this  is  still  a fashionable  occupation  among  our  fair  countrywomen,  and  in 
addition  to  those  who  follow  it  for  amusement,  affords  employment  to  a huge 
number  of  females. 

Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  are  very  beautiful ; in  fact,  every  description 
of  needlework  may  be  said  to  be  well  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  and  one 
specimen  worked  from  a cast,  and  another  from  a drawing,  without  the  aid  of 
ruhxl  paper,  exhibited  by  Faudel  and  Phillips,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

A specimen  of  tapestry  by  a lady  (Mrs.  Aldekson)  is  also  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  contributions  in  embroidery  of  various  kinds  from  India,  Turkey,  Tunis, 
and  Persia,  are  extremely  interesting,  beautiful  in  taste,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  in  execution. 


Supplement. 

Since  the  Jury  closed  their  labours  and  separated,  some  specimens  of  Brussels 
and  cut-pile  carpeting,  that  merit  particular  attention,  have  been  placed  in  the 
Exhibition  by  Mr.  Bigelow  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Fawcett  of  Kidder- 
minster, as  well  as  by  Messrs.  James  Humphries  and  Sons  of  Kidderminster. 

The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpeting  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  are  woven  by  a 
power-loom  invented  and  patented  by  him,  and  are  better  and  more  perfectly 
woven  than  any  hand-loom  goods  that  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  J ury. 
This,  however,  is  a very  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  of  that  of  Mr. 
Bigelow,  who  has  completely  triumphed  over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  steam-power  for  manual  labour 
in  the  manufacture  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpets.  Several  patents  have  been  taken 
out  by  different  inventors  in  this  country  for  effecting  the  same  object ; but  ns  yet 
none  of  them  have  been  brought  into  successful  or  extensive  operation,  and  the 
honour  of  this  achievement,  one  of  great  practical  difficulty,  ns  well  as  of  great 
commercial  value,  must  be  awarded  to  a native  of  the  United  States. 
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A similar  result  is  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished  in  this  country ; and  two 
manufacturers  arc  preparing  under  different  patents  to  weave  Whytock’s  patent 
tapestry  carpeting  by  steam-power.  This,  however,  is  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  to  weave  five-frame  Brussels  carpets  by  the  same  means.  The  first 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpets  by  steam-power  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  W. 
Wood,  and  patented  in  1842  ; but  the  feeling  of  those  engaged  in  tho  manufacture 
at  that  time,  being  hostile  to  any  change  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  manu- 
facture, no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  and  many  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible,  or  if  possible  that  no  advantage  would  result  from  it. 

The  error  of  this  opinion  is  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  whose  loom  will 
weave  20  yards  per  day  on  the  average,  including  stoppages,  and  requires  only 
the  attention  of  a boy  or  girl ; while  the  hand-loom  will  produce  on  the  average 
only  five  yards  per  day,  and  requires  in  addition  to  the  weaver,  the  assistance  of  a 
boy  or  girl  to  draw  out  and  put  in  tho  wires  by  which  the  pile  is  raised.* 

Besides  the  great  economy  in  labour,  there  are  other  advantages  The  goods 
are  woven  with  more  perfect  regularity,  and  by  means  of  an  invention  for  weight- 
ing the  bobbins  equally,  and  at  the  same  time  more  heavily,  the  tension  of  the 
worsted  being  thereby  increased,  a smoother  and  more  even  surface  is  produced, 
and  by  the  same  means  a saving  in  the  material  effected. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  28  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  looms  at  work  upon  five- 
frame  Brussels  carpeting,  50  upon  tapestry  carpeting,  and  450  upon  ingrain 
carpeting  (as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States),  the  same  description  being  called 
Scotch,  Kidderminster,  or  super  carpet,  in  this  country. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Fawcett  is  of  a different  nature,  but  also  important  in  its 
results.  In  Bigelow’s,  the  main  feature  is  a saving  in  the  cost  of  labour,  in 
Fawcett’s  a saving  of  material.  The  specimen  exhibited  is  cut-pile,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  principle  being  applicable  to  Brussels  carpeting  also. 

As  Mr.  Fawcett  has  a patent  in  progress,  the  results  only  and  not  the  mode  by 
which  they  are  obtained  are  hero  noticed. 

In  Brussels  carpet  made  with  five  frames  of  worsted,  the  proportion  on  the 
surface  is  as  5 to  8,  and  in  cut-pile  of  average  quality  as  6 to  8 of  the  whole 
quantity  used.  By  Mr.  Fawcett's  mode  of  weaving,  the  very  important  saving  of 
one-lialf  of  the  worsted  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  carpet  is  effected,  without 
diminishing  the  quantity  on  the  surface.  The  weaving  is  also  more  easy  and 
somewhat  cheaper ; and  another  advantage  is,  that  ten-frame  will  be  woven  as 
easily  as  five  upon  the  method  hitherto  in  use  ; thus  affording  an  immensely- 
increased  facility  for  the  improvement  of  design,  and  the  introduction  of  additional 
colours  to  give  proper  effect  to  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bigelow’s  loom  can  be  applied  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
invention  as  well  as  that  of  Messrs.  Humphries  and  Sons’  improvement,  and  these 
two  plans  combined  will  produce  a much  more  beautiful  fabric  than  has  hitherto 
been  made,  at  a greatly  diminished  cost 

The  Jury  of  Class  XIX.,  conjointly  with  that  of  Class  XXX.,  have  awarded 


• To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  state,  that  tho  ingenious  invention 
of  M.  Sievier,  for  weaving  carpet*  aiul  other  terry  fabrics  without  a wire,  is  in  extensive 
operation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  jJain  fabric  to  be  printed  in  tho  piece. 
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the  Government  Manufactory  of  Gobelix  and  Beauvais  Tapestry  the 
Council  Medal  for  the  originality  and  beauty  of  design  of  the  different  specimens 
exhibited  for  furniture,  and  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  execution  of  most  of 
the  productions  exhibited. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  subjects : — 

BhaquemE  and  Co.,  Paris  (435  France),  for  Aubusson  carpet,  tapestry,  portieres, 
and  table-covers ; good  designs,  colouring,  and  execution. 

Bhintox  and  Sons,  Kidderminster  (110),  for  specimens  of  patent  tapestry  carpet, 
velvet  pile,  and  Axminster  rugs. 

Burcii,  J.  and  Co.,  Crag,  near  Macclesfield  (115),  for  specimens’ of  velvet- 
pile  and  Brussels  carpets,  woven  by  steam-power,  and  printed ; also  a fine  quality 
of  the  same  material  for  hangings. 

Castel,  E.,  Aubusson  (Creuse),  (83,  France),  for  Aubusson  carpet  of  fine 
quality,  tapestiy-panels,  or  portieres,  extremely  Iteautiful,  and  very  finely 
executed. 

Crace,  J.  G.,  Wigmore  Street  (530,  Class  XXVI.),  for  specimens  of  Brussels 
and  velvet-pile  carpets.  The  design  is  unique  and  well  coloured,  the  style 
mediaeval. 

Crossley  and  Sons,  Halifax  (142),  for  the  great  beauty  of  their  patent  wool 
mosaic  rugs  and  table-covers,  in  design  and  colours,  and  also  their  perfect 
execution.  For  the  design,  colours,  and  execution  of  the  carpet  of  the  same 
manufacture,  and  also  for  its  being  the  first  large  carpet  ever  made  upon 
this  principle,  and  for  the  designs  and  colours  of  the  specimens  of  Whytock’s 
patent  tapestry  carpets. 

Disglixger,  A.  F.,  Berlin  (175,  Prussia),  for  sofa  carpets  well  designed 
and  executed,  and  for  cloths. 

Dove,  C.  W.,  and  Co.,  Leeds  (155),  for  specimens  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpet, 
of  good  bold  design,  and  well  coloured ; also  a specimen  of  five-frame  velvet 
pile  of  good  design  and  colours. 

Fi.aissier  Brothers,  Nimes  (Card),  (204,  France),  for  moquette  or  velvet-pile 
carpets,  and  fine  moquette  for  chairs,  &c. 

Harris,  G.  and  Co.,  Stourport  (192),  for  throe  specimens  of  velvet-pile  carpet, 
ten  frames  ; excellent  in  quality. 

Hendf.rsox  and  Widnell,  Lnsswade  (201).  Specimens  of  fine  tapestry,  velvet 
for  table-covers  and  portiferes,  patent  nigs,  and  Whytock's  patent  tapestry 
carpets.  The  patent  Tugs  are  almost  a new  article,  and  as  beautiful  ns  any  hitherto 
produced  at  double  their  price.  The  first  large  carpet  of  centre  design  ever 
made  upon  the  principle  of  Whytock's  patent,  showing  a very  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  it  at  a small  increase  of  cost.  For  the  merit  of  the  designs  and 
colours  of  the  patent  tapestry  carpets,  especially  the  dark  grounds,  which  arc 
well  executed. 

Kroonenburo,  W.  F.  Royal  Carpet  Manufactory,  Deventer  (43,  Netherlands), 
for  a large  carpet  of  Persian  stylo,  of  good  quality,  and  well  coloured. 

Lab worth,  A (232),  for  specimens  of  velvet-pile  carpet,  one  of  which  is  a very 
good  design,  and  well  coloured.  Axminster  carpets,  very  fine  in  quality,  also 
patent  Axminster  carpet  of  Persian  design. 
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Newcomb  and  Jones,  Kidderminster  (257),  for  a velvet-pile  carpet  ; an 
excellent  specimen  of  colouring  and  shading,  with  the  use  of  only  five  frames. 

Overman  and  Delevigne,  Tournai-Savonnerie  (297,  Belgium),  for  Touruai- 
Savonnerie  carpet,  of  very  fine  quality  ; carpets  of  the  same  manufacture,  in 
imitation  of  Smyrna  carpets ; velvet-pile  carpets,  centre  design  and  bordered. 

Pardoe,  Roomans,  and  Pardoe,  Kidderminster  (263),  for  several  specimens  of 
velvet-pile  carpets,  on  Whytock's  patent  principle.  Patent  Berlin  ruga 

Requillart,  Roussel,  and  Chocqueei.,  Turcoing  (Nord),  and  20  Rue  Vivienne, 
Paris  (1+33,  France),  for  moquetto,  or  velvet  carpet,  excellent  in  design  and 
colours  ; also  fine  moquette  for  furniture,  and  Aubusson  tapestry. 

Smith  (Turberville),  Boyle,  and  Co.,  9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  London 
(318),  for  patent  tapestry  carpets,  excellent  in  design  and  execution. 

Temi’LETON,  James,  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (315),  for  several  patent  Axininster 
carpets  of  good  designs,  and  well  coloured.  Also  rugs  and  table-covers  of  the 
same  manufacture. 

Victoria  Ff.lt  Carpet  Company,  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  Loudon  (327),  for 
a specimen  of  printed  felt  carpet,  combining  utility  and  cheapness. 

Watson,  Bell,  and  Co.,  35  and  36  Old  Bond  Street,  Loudon  (337),  for 
Axminster  carpet  of  first-rate  quality,  good  designs,  and  well  executed.  Bor- 
dered Brussels  carpet,  of  Persian  design,  with  centre,  extremely  good  and  well 
coloured. 

Whitwell,  J.,  and  Co.,  Kendal  (3+5),  for  specimens  of  Kidderminster  carpet, 
and  twilled  Venetian  carpet,  of  great  utility  and  cheapness,  well  designed  and 
coloured. 

Wright,  Crump,  and  Crane,  Kidderminster  (358),  for  a velvet-pile  bordered 
carpet,  five  frame ; a Brussels  carpet,  Persian  design ; a Brussels  carpet,  shades 
of  crimson  and  oaks,  Ac. 

ZuPPtNOER,  T.,  Waeundorf,  Canton  of  Zurich  (Switzerland,  209).  For  his 
invention  in  weaving  chenille  into  carpeting,  by  which  the  outline  of  the  design  is 
more  correctly  given. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following : — 

Brown,  M'Laren,  and  Co.,  Scotland  (lit),  for  specimens  of  velvet  carpet,  and 
three-fly  Scotch  carpet. 

Daufrias,  B.,  and  Co.,  Portugal  and  Madeira  (853  and  881),  for  two  very  good 
specimens  of  Kidderminster  carpets. 

Duciiel  and  Son,  Amiens  (France),  for  a moquette  carpet,  centre  design  and 
bordered. 

HAAsand  Son,  Vienna  (Austria,  619),  for  a considerable  assortment  of  moquette 
carpets  ; good  both  in  colours  and  design. 

Henderson  and  Co.,  Durham  (200),  for  very  good  specimens  of  damask  Vene- 
tian carpet,  and  velvet-pile  stair-carpet. 

Humphries,  Thomas,  Kidderminster  (210),  for  a seven-frame  velvet-pile  carpet, 
of  good  quality  and  design,  and  well  coloured. 

Ladies'  Carpet  Needlework  (379),  for  the  design  by  Mr.  Papworth. 

La  ROQUE,  Sons,  Brothers,  and  JAQUEMET  (901,  France),  for  Aubusson  carpets 
of  good  design  and  colouring. 
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Lawranc'E,  A.  and  A.,  and  Co,  United  States  (453),  for  a specimen  of  Kidder- 
minster carpet  of  excellent  quality. 

Lecu.v  and  Co.  (1306,  France),  for  Tapis  Ecossais,  good  in  quality  and  design. 

Morton’  and  Sons  (252),  for  several  specimens  of  velvet-pile  carpets. 

Newton,  Jones,  and  Willis,  Birmingham  (258),  for  specimens  of  church 
carpets  and  hangings,  and  episcopal  robes. 

Rev  Brothers  (35,  Sardinia),  for  specimens  of  thick  coarse  carpeting,  of  good 
designs. 

Simcox,  G.  P.  (London  and  Kidderminster)  (302),  for  specimen  of  three-thread 
Brussels  carpet,  exhibited  for  cheapness. 

WILSON,  J.  and  W.,  Scotland  (351),  for  specimens  of  Kidderminster  (or  Scotch) 
carpets. 

Woodward,  B.  Hicxhns,  Kidderminster  (354),  for  five-frame  Brussels  carpet, 
centre  design,  and  bordered,  with  other  specimens. 


Floor-cloth s. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors: — 

Albro  and  Hoyt,  Elizabeth  Town,  New  Jersey  (United  States,  183),  for  spe- 
cimens of  floor-cloths,  excellent  both  in  quality  and  colours. 

BURCHARDT  and  Sons,  Berlin  (164,  Prussia),  for  printed  moleskin  table- 
covers,  floor-cloths,  and  painted  window-blinds ; a very  large  and  good  assort- 
ment. 

Hare,  John,  and  Co.,  Bristol  (190),  for  four  large  specimens  of  oil-cloth,  the 
designs,  colours,  and  qualities  of  which  are  first  rate. 

JoREZ,  jun.,  Brussels  (306,  Belgium),  for  printed  moleskin  table-covers, 
of  great  variety  and  cheapness ; floor-cloths,  and  waterproof  fabrics  of  great 
excellence. 

Le  Crosniek,  — (1305,  France),  for  table-covers,  varnished  and  printed,  on 
cotton,  moleskin,  imitation  patent  leather,  and  imitation  flock. 

Roeller  and  Hu.ste,  Leipzig  (161,  Saxony),  for  painted  table-covers,  and  floor- 
cloths ; generally  good  in  designs,  and  well  executed. 

Seib,  J.  A.,  Strasbourg  (1009,  France),  for  enamelled  floor-cloth,  waterproof 
fabrics,  toiles  and  cotton  ; excellent  in  quality 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  : — 

Barnes,  R.  Y.,  floor-cloth  manufacturer  (95),  for  three  specimens  of  oil-cloth, 
well  designed,  and  good  in  quality  and  colours. 

Bisiecx,  Paris  (767,  France),  for  oil-cloth,  painted  imitation  of  marble  and  wood 
on  moleskin. 

Ihm  Ferdinand  (46,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse),  for  printed  and  painted  moleskin 
table-covers,  of  good  designs,  and  well  executed. 

Lehmann,  M.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  167),  for  painted  moleskin  table-covers  and  floor- 
cloths, of  great  variety. 

Smith  and  Baber,  London  (371 X for  one  large  specimen  of  oil  cloth. 
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In  concluding  the  Report  accompanying  the  decisions  of  the  Jury,  I have  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of — 

Robert  Lindsay,  Belfast,  for  that  portion  relative  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
embroidery. 

D.  Biddle,  Oxford  Street,  London,  for  English  and  Belgian  hand-made  lace. 

Felix  Aubry,  Paris,  for  French  lace  and  embroidery. 

— Faessler,  London,  for  Swiss  embroidery. 

P.  Graham,  London  (Vice-Chairman),  for  carpets  and  tapestry. 

Jurors. — The  following  Exhibitors  being  upon  the  Jury,  all  notice  of  the 
articles  exhibited  by  them  has  been  omitted  : — 

Richard  B hikin',  of  Nottingham,  machine-made  lace. 

D.  Biddle,  of  London,  hand- made  lace. 

P.  Graham  (Jackson  and  Graham,  London),  carpets. 

Richard  Birklv,  Reporter. 

July  1851. 
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Jury, 

William  F elkin,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Chairman,  The  Park,  Nottingham  ; 
Lace  Manufacturer. 

Philippe  W aether,  Deputy  Chairman , Switzerland. 

T.  Christy,  Reporter^  35  Graeechurch  Street ; Beaver  and  Silk  Hat  Manufacturer. 
F.  Bernoville,  France. 

T.  Brown,  40  Wood  Street ; Straw  Hat  Manufacturer. 

Elliott  Cresson,  United  States. 

— Hulssk,*  Zollverein. 

E.  Smith,  CO  Old  Broad  Street,  City  ; Clothier. 

* E.  Blank,  Merchant,  10  Trump  Stroet,  Cheapeide,  Proxy  for  M.  H ulnae. 

Associates. 

Robert  Dixon  Box,  187  Regent  Street ; Boot  and  Shoo  Maker. 

E.  Blank,  10  Trump  Street,  Cheapsido  ; Merchant. 

William  Burchett,  29  Cheapaido ; Merchant. 

Alexander  Gumming,  104  Foro  Street,  City  ; Warehouseman. 

Skvmour  Haden,  62  Sloanc  Street,  Chelsea ; Surgeon. 

Samuel  Hodokinson,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  City  ; Hosier  and  Glover. 

WlLLLAM  Maclaren,  55  Comhill ; Boot  and  Shoe  Maker. 

John  Baptiste  Soldi,  Southwark. 


The  extreme  variety  of  the  articles  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  this  J ury  ren- 
dered it  a task  of  no  small  difficulty  accurately  to  appreciate  them  ; and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  textile  fabrics,  or  other  substances  suited  for  such  purposes, 
have  been  exhibited,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  wrought  up  into  “ articles  of 
domestic  or  ‘personal  use”  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  various  nations  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  contributed,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  numerous  exhibitors,  who  at  vast  cost  have 
responded  t#  the  invitation,  and  have  sent  very  valuable,  and  in  many  instances, 
highly  suggestive  contributions  to  “ The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations.” 

Hosiery. 

In  1589,  the  hosiery  knitting  trade  originated  through  the  invention  of  the  stock- 
ing-frame by  the  Rev.  W.  Lee,  at  Nottingham.  It  is  carried  on  in  Nottinghamshire, 
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Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  at  Godaiming,  and  at  Tewkesbury  in  England  ; at 
Balbriggan  in  Ireland  ; and  Hawick  in  Scotland ; at  Chemnitz  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  Saxony  ; at  Paris,  Gauges,  Avignon,  Orange,  &c.,  in  France.  Stocking 
frames  are  spread  over  almost  every  district  of  France,  Spain,  Netherlands,  Germany, 
and  Italy  : these  Rerve  for  the  production  of  hosiery,  chiefly  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  machines.  Goods  for  sale,  knitted  by  hand,  are  made  in  Kendal,  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Shetland  Isles,  &c.  England  exports  all  kinds  of  hosiery  ; France 
chiefly  silk  hosiery ; Saxony  exports  are  for  the  most  part  low-priced  cotton 
and  woollen  hosiery.  According  to  an  exact  census  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Felkin,  of 
Nottingham,  in  1841,  there  were,  at  that  time,  48,482  stocking-frames  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  annual  return  from  them  was  2,565,0001,  or  thereabouts 
This  consisted  of  30.5, 000/.,  imported  raw  materials,  and  400,0001.,  of  home  growth  : 
1,350,0001.,  paid  for  wages;  and  510,000 1.  for  finishing  and  profits.  Wages  were 
then  at  a deplorably  low  rate,  and  had  been  so  for  the  previous  35  years.  Since 
1844,  the  number  of  machines  has  been  increased  to  at  least  50,000;  raw 
materials  have  advanced  30  to  60  per  cent. ; wages  have  risen  about  40  per  cent; 
and  profits  have  accumulated  in  proportion.  The  returns  of  the  hosiery  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  year  were  probably  about  3,600,0001.  ; and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  to  state,  that  the  export  trade  is  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ; but  the  chief  increase  in  demand  has  been  for  home  consumption,  amongst 
the  most  numerous  classes  of  the  community.  The  number  of  English  hands 
employed  in  this  manufacture  either  constantly,  or  as  an  addition  to  domestic 
duties,  is  when  trade  is  good  about  100,000,  consisting  of  a nearly  equal  number  of 
each  sex.  Until  a few  years  since,  frames  were  entirely  worked  by  hand  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  artizans.  They  are  now  slowly  collecting  into  factories,  in  a few  of 
which  steam-power  is  applied  to  rotary  machinery.  A rotary  frame  stands  in  the 
English  compartment  of  Machinery  in  Motion  in  the  Exhibition  ; and  two  others 
in  the  French  collection  of  machinery.  These  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
stocking-frame  upon  Lees’,  i.  e.,  upon  the  usual  construction,  one  of  which  is  at 
work  amongst  the  Euglish  machinery.  There  are,  however,  (not  exhibited,)  three 
other  very  important  patented  frames,  each  securing  different  degrees  of  speed  or 
facility  of  production.  The  most  rapid  of  these  is  capable  of  being  worked  by  a 
youth,  and  of  producing  in  a week  as  many  frame-work  knitted  sacks  as  can  be 
cut  and  sewn  up  into  75  to  100  dozens  of  small  women 's-hosc;  A specimen  of 
these  bleached  cotton  stockings  is  in  the  Exhibition,  weighing  14  ozs.  per  dozen, 
and  offered  at  2s.  2d.  }>er  dozen  ready  for  tho  market.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of  improved  machinery  to  cheapen 
production  ever  seen.  The  lowest  price  of  English  cut-up  cotton  hose  made  from 
the  old  wide  frame,  which  is  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  is  3s.  7c/.  per  dozen, 
weighing  17)  ozs. 

The  colours  dyed  in  Nottingham  do  not  generally  equal  those  of  the  coloured 
cotton  and  silk  goods  dyed  for  the  Loudon,  Manchester,  and  Coventry  trades. 
This  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  dyers  and  manufacturers  in  that  locality. 
Improvement  is  certainly  practicable,  as  there  is  water  in  the  district  well  adapted 
for  securing  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  bleach  and  finish  of  Nottingham,  cotton 
hosiery  is  unequalled.  Leicester  hosieiy  is  surprisingly  diversified  in  colour, 
shape,  and  adaptation  of  the  articles  to  every  market  One  house  sends  to  the 
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Exhibition  specimens  sufficient  to  represent  fairly  their  own  production,  comprising 
12,500  articles  and  prices,  employing  about  4,000  hands,  and  distributing  about 
1,400/.  weekly  in  wages.  This  spirit  of  adaptation  and  improvement  in  machinery, 
anil  diversifying  its  products  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  world,  pervades  the  Leicester 
trade  ; and  has  resulted  in  the  population  of  that  borough  being  quadrupled  in  40 
years ; having  risen  from  16,000  to  64,000.  No  means  are  available  for  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  hosiery  production  in  France.  French  cotton  hosiery  is  gene- 
rally of  uneven  materials  ; but  their  silk  hosiery  is  of  superior  materials.  The 
machinery  is  in  less  perfect  order  than  that  of  the  English.  The  chevening  of 
their  embroidered  hose  is  very  beautifully  designed  and  executed.  In  the  Saxony 
Catalogue  of  goods  in  the  Exhibition,  their  machines  are  stated  to  be  about  30,000, 
employing  43,000  hands.  Their  lowest  specimen  of  cut-up  small  women’s  hose  is 
at  3 a.  6(/.  per  dozen,  weighing  18]  oza,  half  hose  Is.  10<i.,  aitd  cotton  gloves  Is.  6i/. 
per  dozen,  all  made  no  doubt  with  a view  to  exportation  This  trade  has  been 
remarkably  rapid  in  its  progress,  having  risen  from  a trifling  amount  to  its  present 
extent  within  the  present  century.  Saxony  hosiery  as  compared  with  English  is, 
from  the  machinery  being  too  often  in  an  imperfect  state,  liney,  short-looped,  and, 
therefore,  finer  for  gauge  ; but  loss  elastic  and  less  durable  from  the  same  cause. 
There  is  less  substance  in  hand  than,  from  the  actual  weight  of  materials  used,  there 
ought  to  be.  The  materials  are  less  even  in  quality  than  those  employed  in  the 
English  trade.  Honourable  Mention  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations,  as  suitable  for  the  meritorious  workpeople  referred  to,  and 
in  a few  instances  for  exhibitors  who  have  aided  the  completeness  of  this  Class. 
It  will  bo  observed,  that  no  recommendation  is  offered  for  the  Council  Medal. 
The  Jury  do  not  think  any  of  the  productions  exhibited  present  originality  or 
inventive  power  justifying  the  award  of  that  medal.  But  the  merit  of  promoting 
excellence  of  quality,  diversity  of  useful  products,  low  prices  of  goods  suitable  for 
the  mass  of  consumers  at  home  and  for  exportation,  and  consequent  increase  of 
employment,  has  been  eminently  exhibited  in  this  Class. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors,  and  for  the  subjects 
indicated  : — 

ALLEN  and  Soi.T.Y,  Nottingham  (100),  for  sound  and  well-made  articles,  and  a 
selection  showing  the  improvement  in  the  hosiery  trade,  especially  in  the 
materials  used  at  the  dates  1700,  1790,  1804,  1810,  1812,  1815,  1826,  and 
1848. 

Axorave  Brothers,  Leicester,  Manufacturers  (202),  for  drawers  and  shirts  of 
excellent  quality. 

Blocs,  H.  W.  and  Sons,  Leicester,  Manufacturers  (205),  for  the  general 
excellence  of  the  specimens  of  hosiery,  adapted  to  every  market  where  worsted 
and  low-priced  cotton  stockings,  gloves,  and  woollen  shirts  are  in  demand. 

Billson  and  Hames,  Leicester,  Manufacturers  (201),  for  the  excellence  in 
quality  of  Thibet  wool,  and  a great  variety  of  socks. 

Cartwright  and  Warners,  Manufacturers,  Leicester  (196),  for  worsted  yams 
prepared  by  them  from  Merino  and  Vigouia  wools,  and  for  general  excellence  of 
the  articles  manufactured  therefrom. 
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Cociiois  and  Colin,  7 Rue  dcs  Decliargeurs,  Pans,  France  (124,  France),  for 
good  quality  and  embroidery. 

Fry,  J.,  Oodalining  (193),  for  Lisle  thread  hose  of  excellent  make,  and  very 
regular  materials,  and  for  well-finished  Segovia  goods. 

Glaeser,  J.  S.,  jun.,  N.  Chemnitz,  Saxony  (72,  83),  for  women’s  coloured 
cotton  gloves. 

Harris,  R.,  and  Sons,  Leicester,  Manufacturers  (198),  for  an  extensive 
collection  of  examples  of  hosiery  of  every  kind,  adapted  to  the  most  varied 
markets,  for  superior  excellence  in  production,  alike  as  to  pattern,  colour,  and 
finish,  and  as  a recognition  of  the  encouragement  of  inventions  and  adaptations  of 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 

Holland,  T.,  and  Co.,  Godalmiug  (194),  for  fleecy  hosiery,  having  special 
reference  to  medical  uses,  and  the  comfort  of  invalids,  and  for  Merino  and 
Segovia  goods  of  the  most  superior  quality. 

Hurst  and  Sons,  Nottingham  (99),  for  the  excellence  of  a general  assortment 
of  articles  suitable  for  the  home  and  export  trade. 

Landoraff,  Gottfried,  Hohenstein  (Saxony,  72,  83),  for  women’s  single- 
thread cotton-hose. 

Lauret  Brothers,  19  Rue  des  Mauvaises,  Paris  and  Gauges  (903),  for  em- 
broidered silk-hose  of  very  high  quality ; also  for  embroidery  in  colours  and 
general  excellence  of  production. 

McDougall,  D.,  Inverness,  Scotland  (83),  for  knitted  hosiery,  &c.,  and  ns  a 
recognition  of  his  efforts  to  create  habits  of  self-dependence,  and  a love  of  labour 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Jury  consider  that  this  exhibitor  is  entitled  to  this  distinction  as  much 
for  the  superiority  of  the  articles  he  exhibits,  as  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  produced.  The  peasants  of  Argyllshire,  Ross-shire, 
&c.,  are  afforded  employment  in  knitting  while  attending  flocks,  and  during 
other  desultory  employments.  Cotters,  once  half  starved,  he  states,  now  possess 
money,  thus  earned,  placed  in  the  savings-banks.  The  woo)  is  cleaned,  combed, 
ami  prepared  by  the  peasants ; dyed  by  themselves,  where  colours  are  desired  ; 
brown,  from  a lichen  called  crothal ; yellow,  from  the  tops  of  young  heather ; black, 
from  alder  bark  ; lemon,  from  furze  flowers  ; and  olive,  from  the  roots  of  the  water- 
lily.  All  these  Bubstances  are  at  hand  and  well  known  to  them.  Stockings,  and 
socks  of  various  patterns  and  qualities  thus  knitted  from  home-dved  or  self- 
coloured  wools,  are  exhibited,  as  well  as  pieces  of  Tweed,  woven  from  the  same 
materials.  This  exhibitor  pays  3001.  to  5001.  per  annum  for  socks  alone,  and  all 
this  class  of  products  are  exported  to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and  other  distant 
parts,  at  from  12s.  to  2 Is.  per  dozen  pairs,  besides  being  used  in  Scotland  itself 
somewhat  extensively.  The  Juiy  desired  to  have  recognised  the  first  preparer 
and  dyer  of  wool,  together  with  the  best  and  most  thrifty  knitter,  had  it  been 
possible  to  have  ascertained  this  with  accuracy. 

McKenzie,  \\.  B.,  120,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  (142),  for  Shetland  knitted 
shawls  and  hose.  The  former  are  of  very  fine  materials. 

Meinert  Brothers,  Oelsnitz,  Saxony  (72,  83),  for  woollen  shirts  of  excellent 
make  and  good  colour,  for  exportation. 
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Meyrueis  anil  Sons  (639,  France),  for  extra  fine  white  embroidered  Bilk-hose, 
and  excellence  of  ankle  embroidery  in  colours. 

Miles,  S.,  Bunhill  Row,  London  (89),  for  an  extensive  collection  of  articles  of 
dress. 

Milos,  P.  D.,  sen.,  98  Rue  St.  Honord,  Paris,  France  (930,  France),  for 
superior  workmanship  of  hose,  and  for  excellence  of  embroidery. 

MoRLEY,  J.  and  R.,  Nottingham  and  London  (101),  for  great  excellence  in  the 
manufacture  and  finish  of  silk  and  cotton  hose,  suited  to  the  best  demand  of  the 
London  and  other  markets,  and  for  silk  gloves  of  superior  make,  colour  and 
finish.  The  exhibitors  send  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  gauges  in  silk  and 
cotton  hose,  the  latter  requiring  a considerable  magnifying  power  to  discern  the 
loops,  and  though  a dozen  of  the  silk  hose  weigh  only  3)oz.,  they  are  perfectly 
made  in  quality,  and  of  the  most  regular  materials.  The  silk  in  each  pair  cost 
Is.  3c/>,  the  workmanship  15». 

Nacre  and  Gehrenbeck,  Chemnitz  (Saxony,  72,  83),  or  women's  cut-up 
white  cotton-hose  of  fine  quality. 

Neuber,  F.,  Chemnitz  (Saxony,  72,  83),  for  white  and  brown  cotton  hose,- 
adapted  to  exportation  from  their  low  prices. 

Nevill,  A,,  and  Co.,  121  Wood  Street,  London  (20),  for  excellence  of  pro- 
duction in  ladies’  under-clothing,  to  fit  the  shape,  and  gentlemen’s  pantaloons 
and  drawers  of  similar  character ; also  for  excellency  of  quality  and  make  of 
Saxony  wool  shirts,  and  hose  manufactured  for  the  Spanish  and  other  markets 

SOLBRIO,  F.,  Chemnitz,  (Saxony  72,  83),  for  adaptation  in  price  to  export 
demand  in  certain  qualities  of  hosiery. 

Taylor  and  Co.,  Rochdale  (127),  for  plushes  manufactured  from  waste  silk,  and 
the  use  of  that  material  which  is  of  comparatively  small  value  for  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  general  utility. 

Thresher  and  G lenny  (79),  for  a fabric  for  under-clothing  in  warm  climates. 

Thurman,  Piuott,  and  Co.,  Nottingham  (92),  for  a good  collection  of  self  and 
parti-coloured  patent  floss  and  floss-velvet  gloves,  of  very  superior  dyea  The 
former  are  flossy  within,  and  run  in  with  the  needle  after  the  fabric  is  made  ; the 
latter  have  the  velvet  pile  outside  the  glove. 

Ward,  Sturt,  Sharp,  and  Ward,  Belper,  Derbyshire  (193),  for  examples  of 
nearly  every  class  of  stockings  and  gloves,  made  from  silk  or  cotton  yam,  of  great 
excellence,  whether  as  to  make,  colour,  cr  finish,  or  adaptation  to  various 
markets ; and  also  for  the  lowest  sample  of  cut-up  hose  in  the  Exhibition. 

Wex  and  Lindner,  Chemnitz  (Saxony,  72  and  83),  for  hosiery  of  great 
excellence,  suitable  for  general  use. 

Wilson  and  Sox,  Balbriggan,  Ireland  (183),  for  excellent  thread  hosiery,  with 
lace  fronts. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors: — 

Biddle,  John,  Leicester,  Manufacturer  (207),  for  warp  in  liares’-fur,  and 
Saxony  wool  goods,  spun  silk,  cloth,  hares’-fur  gloves,  and  Vicuna  wool 
articles. 

Corah,  H.,  and  Sons,  Leicester  (208),  for  the  very  creditable  character  of 
•heir  contributions. 
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Hadden,  A.,  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Manufacturers  (134),  for  specimens  of  dyed 
wools  in  every  shade  of  colour. 

Hudson,  James,  Leicester,  Manufacturer  (199),  for  good  Vigonia  hosiery,  black 
worsted  hosiery,  and  an  imitation  of  Shetland  half-hose. 

Laut,  John,  nnd  Son,  Nottingham,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  (81),  for  articles 
of  clothing  fashioned  to  fit  the  bust  and  waist  of  the  wearer,  and  registered 
gusset  to  band,  70g  lace  insteps  of  No.  200  yarn.  The  w orkman  who  made  the 
latter  article  also  deserves  commendation. 

Musso.v,  R and  J.,  Nottingham,  Manufacturers  (97),  for  superior  plaited 
gloves,  and  good  plain  silk  gloves. 

Pope  and  Plante,  4 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  Manufacturers 
(6),  for  surgical  elastic  belt,  sock,  &c. 

Shaw,  John,  Radford,  near  Nottingham  (91),  for  his  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jacquard  to  the  stocking  frame. 

Wheeler,  T.,  and  Co.,  Leicester  (206),  for  the  application  of  the  stocking 
frame  to  weaving  shawls. 

The  Jury  also  make  Honourable  Mention  of  John  Richards,  jun.,  Riste  Place, 
Nottingham,  the  maker  of  the  silk  hose,  No.  1000,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  and 
R Mobley,  for  the  great  skill  displayed  therein. 

Boots  and  SnoES. 

Boots  and  shoes  have  been  exhibited  manufactured  from  almost  every  description 
of  material,  and  from  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States ; in  some 
instances  great  novelty  of  construction  and  adaptation  have  been  manifested,  but 
we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  skill  attained,  in 
producing  an  article  of  fashionable  use. 

On  a review  of  the  whole  of  the  boots  and  shoes  of  every  class  and  description 
exhibited  to  the  Jurors,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers have  enabled  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  ; the  introduction  of 
foreign  leather  since  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  a few  years  back,  as  well  as  foreign 
biota  and  shoes  at  a lower  rate  of  duty,  has  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  energies 
of  the  English  manufacturers,  and  of  calling  forth  the  requisite  talent  to  bring 
about  the  results  before  alluded  to ; and  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the 
question  is  the  fact,  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  English  boots  and 
shoes  has  not  been  less  (in  the  period  before  named)  than  20  per  cent. 

From  France,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  many  cases,  exhibitors  have  shown 
goods  remarkable  for  qualities  more  esteemed  in  the  country  for  which  they  arc 
required  than  in  our  own  ; and  such  goods  must  not  be  regarded  entirely  with  an 
English  eye. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  exhibitors: — 

Addington,  W.  H.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  United  States  (471),  for  very  strong 
shoes  for  mining  purposes. 

Atloff,  J.  G.,  69  New  Bond  Street,  London,  Inventor  (32),  for  a novel  and 
economic  plan  of  cutting,  by  which  a short  boot  can  be  made  at  nearly  the  same 
cost  in  material  as  a shoe. 
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Battuer,  V.  (Creuse),  France  (22,  France),  for  novelty  and  cheapness  in  the 
production  of  wooden  shoes,  with  leather  applied  to  the  top  of  the  soles  ; and  for 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  manufacture. 

CllRlfiTL,  J.,  Vienna  (327,  Austria),  for  strong  and  excellent  workmanship. 

Clarke,  Cvrus  and  James,  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  Inventors  and  Manu- 
facturers (48,  Class  XVI.),  for  elongating  goloshes,  elastic  insertions  on  tho  instep, 
both  useful  and  novel,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  ladies’  shoeb  in  various 
styles. 

Deschamps,  N.,  14  Galcrie  d'Orleans,  Palais  National,  Paris  (1185,  France), 
for  his  plan  of  cutting  without  a block  front  in  one  piece  of  leather. 

DtlKossfiE,  Ren.,  13  Rue  St  Dominique,  Paris  (1200,  France),  for  solid  and 
excellent  work.  The  Jury  consider  that  Honourable  Mention  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  workmen  who  produced  the  best 

DtiFOSSfiE  and  Melnotte,  20  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris  (1201,  France),  for  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  in  boots  and  shoea  Honourable  Mention  is  alsodue  to  tho 
workmen  who  produced  the  best  articlea 

Gilbert  and  Co.,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  (179,  Class  XVI.),  for  riding- 
boots,  of  excellent  manufacture,  produced  with  great  care  and  attention. 

Guoskopf,  George,  Vienna  (343,  Austria),  for  strong  and  good  l>oots  and  shoes, 
of  excellent  workmanship. 

Heffoud  and  Eager,  Derby  (150,  Class  XVI.),  for  glazed  Wellington  boots,  of 
excellent  workmanship,  elalrorately  and  beautifully  “stabbed."  Honourable 
Mention  is  also  due  to  tho  workmen  who  produced  thenL 

Hickson  and  Sons,  20  West  Smitlifield,  London,  Manufacturer  (192,  Class 
XVL),  for  general  excellence  of  the  lighter  kind  of  export  and  other  goods 

Hook,  John,  66  Bond  Street,  London,  Manufacturer  (114,  Class  XVI.),  for  the 
superior  workmanship,  great  excellence,  and  beauty  of  ladies’  shoea 

J efff.rs,  W.  H.,  467  Broadway,  New  York  (116,  United  States),  for  a case  of 
ladies’  boots  and  shoes,  of  exquisite  workmanship  ; the  Prize  Medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  workman,  and  Honourable  Mention  to  the  manufacturer. 

Ku.nertii,  Anton,  Vienna  (333,  Austria),  for  magnificent  slippers  in  the  Turkish 
style,  of  excellent  work  and  elegant  appearance. 

Lef£hure,  J.  P.,  14  Rue  du  Paradis  Poissonibre,  Paris  (578,  France),  for  a re- 
markable invention  for  making  boots  and  shoes  by  means  of  brass  screws,  the  work 
being  pressed  together  by  an  extraordinary  pressure,  thereby  preventing  damp 
from  entering.  There  are,  also  (by  the  same  exhibitor),  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  cutting  out  the  various  parts  of  boots  and  shoes,  combining  great 
novelty  and  utility. 

Massez,  — , 24  Rue  Aubyle  Boucher,  Paris  (1347,  France),  for  excellence 
of  production,  relative  to  price,  the  articles  being  at  once  cheap  and  well  made. 

Meier,  F.,  17  Rue  Froneliet,  Paris  (1352,  France),  for  the  great  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  of  Indies’  shoes,  and  beauty  of  finish.  The  J ury,  also,  desire 
to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  workman  or  workmen  who  executed  them. 

Mohr,  W.,  Berlin  (186,  Prussia),  for  clogs  of  light  and  elegant  quality,  and 
for  kid  boots. 

Parker  and  Sons,  Northampton,  Manufacturers  (116,  Class  XVL),  for  general 
excellence. 
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Parker,  J.,  35  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Manufacturer  (242,  Class  XVI.),  for  ex- 
cellence of  work  in  strong  boots,  and  the  great  care  evinced  in  the  light  boots. 
It  is  desired  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  workmen  who  produced  the 
stout  work. 

Peplow,  W.,  Browning  Street,  Stafford  (157,  Class  XVI.),  for  workmanship 
of  a high  character,  and  the  application  of  an  elastic  spring. 

Poirier,  P.,  Chateaubriand  (Loire  Infdrieure),  France  (1398,  France),  for  the 
excellent  quality  and  make  of  self-coloured  leather  boots,  for  very  hard  wear. 
These  articles  are  highly  esteemed  in  France,  and  fulfil  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  market  for  which  they  are  made. 

Popinoff,  Sophia,  of  Tiflis  (310,  Russia),  for  shoes,  Blippers,  and  other  articles 
of  usual  and  useful  wear.  The  Jury  also  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention 
of  three  workmen. 

Siiekonin,  Alexis,  Government  of  Novgorod,  town  of  Novotoijok  (275,  Russia), 
for  embroidered  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  goods,  of  the  highest  class  of  work- 
manship in  boots, 

Thierry,  C.  A.,  301  Rue  Grd,  Paris  (391,  France),  for  gentlemen's  boots 
of  great  excellence.  The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  best 
workmen,  by  whose  skill  these  were  produced. 

Thomas  and  Son,  36  St.  James’  Street,  London,  Manufacturers  (211,  Class  XVI.)> 
for  high-class  workmanship  in  boots. 

Walsh,  William,  7 Buckingham  Place,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  Manufacturer, 
(207,  Class  XV.),  for  welted  cork  soles  of  high  merit  as  to  workmanship. 

Wemmer,  J.  (3,  Luxemburg),  for  the  excellent  quality  of  shoes  for  labouring 
men,  and  for  cheapness,  and  a novel  principle  in  the  nailing. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Anoi.PHl,  C.  F.  W.,  Berlin  (172,  Prussia),  for  a case  of  well-made  ladies’  boots 
and  shoes. 

Allen  and  Son,  Pembroke,  W ales,  Manufacturer  (1 19,  Class  XVI.),  for  a 
stout-made  boot. 

Bearn  and  Jeffs,  Parade,  Northampton,  Manufacturer  (118,  Class  XVI.), 
for  “ stabbery”  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  workman  who  executed  it  is  de- 
serving of  Honourable  Mention. 

Beckett,  George,  41  Fenchurch  Street,  Manufacturer  (220,  Class  XVI.), 
for  well-made  boots  and  shoes. 

Bridard,  J.,  53  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris  (11 15,  France),  for  strong  hoots  and  shoes. 

Bukdiff  Brothers,  5 Rue  Colbert,  Tours,  Manufacturer  (73,  France),  for  strong 
and  very  good  shoes. 

Breed,  N.  A.,  and  Co.,  Lynn,  Massachusetts  (411,  United  States),  for  very  good 
shoes  for  children. 

Cadu-FEviueb,  Manufacturer  (Belgium,  263),  for  boots  for  exportation,  and 
their  excellence  relative  to  price. 

Clark,  B.,  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  Manufacturer  (154,  Class  XVI.),  for  a 
lady’s  boot  “ clumped " with  wood. 

Cowling,  J.,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Manufacturer  (142,  Class  XVI.),' for  easy 
shooting  boots  of  excellent  workmanship. 
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Creak,  James,  Wisbeach,  Manufacturer  (141,  Class  XVI.),  for  stout  boots. 

CoULBols  (1569,  France),  for  varnished  skins  and  boots  made  therefrom. 

Doe,  W.,  Colchester,  Manufacturer  (145,  Class  XVI.),  for  very  strong  and  well- 
made  navigators'  books. 

Dorr  and  Reinhardt,  Sk  Worms  (33,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse),  for  two  pair  of 
excellent  boots. 

Friedl,  Leopold,  Vienna  (332,  Austria),  for  ladies’  boots  and  shoes. 

Fromont-Clolus,  15  Rue  Neuve,  St.  Meric,  Paris  (208,  France),  for  boots  and 
shoes,  and  well-made  wooden  shoes,  adapted  to  persons  obliged  to  work  in  the 
wek 

Garner,  D.,  41  Finsbury  Market  (230,  Class  XVI.,  page  89),  for  “ lasts.” 

Gordon,  E.,  6a  Prince's  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London,  Manufacturer  (21 2, 
Class  XVI.),  for  well-made  screwed  clamps  solid  boots,  “ pegged  waist.” 

Helia,  John,  Vienna  (331,  Austria),  for  an  assortment  of  ladies'  boots  and 
shoes,  suitable  for  the  class  of  wearers  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Hubert,  C.,  292  Regent  Street,  Manufacturer  (194,  Class  XVL),  for  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  boots,  and  a lady’s  boot  made  from  a single  piece  of 
leather. 

Jacobs  and  Dupuis,  32  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris  (886,  France),  for  ladies’  books 
and  shoes  suited  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  very  well  made. 

Lanoder,  J.,  Vienna  (329,  Austria),  for  good  examples  of  boots  and  shoes 

Lerkhe,  Petersburg  (311,  Russia),  for  clogs  and  goloshes. 

Longdon,  R,  and  Sons,  Derby,  and  Thomas  Smith,  Bedford  (119,  Class  XX.), 
conjointly,  for  the  introduction  of  the  elastic  welt  into  boots  and  shoes. 

Miller,  jun.,  Warsaw  (234,  Russia),  for  exceedingly  light  well-made  boots, 
weighing  only  three  ounces. 

Norman,  Samuel  Willis,  4 Oakley  Street,  Lambeth  (167),  for  excellence  of 
work  in  ladies’  cork-soled  boots. 

Peal,  Nathaniel,  1 1 Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square  (1 97,  Class  XVI.),  for  two 
pairs  of  very  good  fishing  or  hunting  boots  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Rapp,  C.  F.,  and  Son,  22  Rue  Feydeau  (974,  France),  for  tasteful-looking 
goods 

Robert,  A.,  123  Regent  Street,  London  (224,  Class  XVI.),  for  excellence  of 
workmanship. 

Schumacher,  jun.,  Mayence  (47,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse),  for  well-made 
gentlemen’s  boots  and  shoes  “ spring-fastened.” 

Scott,  S.  T.,  Union  Street,  Southwark  (228,  Class  XVI.),  fora  “last"  with 
an  adjustment  to  elongate  the  model  of  the  foot ; a very  useful  and  ingenious 
improvemenk 

Suskr,  H.,  Nantes,  and  La  Morinifere  (Loire-Inferieure)  (1022,  France),  for 
boots  and  shoes  made  for  exportation.  (Prize  Medal  awarded  in  Class 
XVL) 

Toltshkoff,  V.,  Government  of  Nijni  Novogorod  (314,  Russia),  for  curiously- 
made  felt  shoes,  produced  by  the  peasants  of  the  country. 

Van  deroost,  M.,  Brussels,  Belgium  (427),  for  boots  of  excellent  quality. 

Vlault-J£st£,  J.  J.  J.  B.,  17  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris  (725,  France),  for  a very 
handsome  case  of  ladies’  shoes. 

« 7. 
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Wilshin,  S.  B.,  8fi  Albany  Road,  Camberwell  (205,  Clans  XVI.),  for  a method 
of  fastening  skates  to  boots. 


Gloves. 

The  article  of  gloves,  on  the  manufacture  of  which  so  much  skill  and  talent 
have  been  of  late  years  brought  to  tear,  employs  a large  amount  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  to  report  many  very  valuable  and  highly 
important  contributions,  prepared  with  great  skill,  and  exhibiting  this  branch 
of  industry  in  every  form  in  which  it  can  be  presented.  France,  particularly 
Paris,  many  cities  included  in  the  Zollverein,  and  some  in  Denmark  and  Swit- 
zerland, have  also  contributed  specimens  of  gloves.  It  will  be  needful  to  remark 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  great  talent  of  the  French  dyers  of  kid  skins  : in 
one  case  as  many  as  94  different  colours  are  exhibited  in  the  article  of  ladies’ 
kid  gloves ; and  various  other  descriptions  are  shown,  particularly  in  lamb  and 
sheepskin  gloves,  wherein  great  skill  is  exhibited  ; but  it  appeared  to  the  Jury, 
that  French  gloves  being  so  very  largely  imported  into  this  country,  some  of 
the  more  important  foreign  manufacturers  possibly  considered  that  their  articles 
were  sufficiently  well  known,  and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  any  contri- 
butions to  the  Exhibition.  The  Associated  Glovers  at  Prague  have  forwarded 
a highly-interesting  contribution,  which  illustrates  the  slate  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  their  city  in  a manner  highly  creditable  to  their  skilL  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  observe,  that  since  the  alteration  of  the  tariff,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  French  kid  skins,  a rapid  advance  has  teen  marie  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers, their  skill  and  energies  having  teen  greatly  called  forth  thereby. 

The  places  at  which  gloves  are  chiefly  made,  are — London.  Yeovil,  Worcester, 
Woodstock,  Torrington,  Hexham,  and  Witney ; and  the  value  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  about  a million  sterling.  Total  of  hands  employed  in  England 
is  about  46,000. 


The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Ball,  W.  Y.,  and  Co.,  32  Wood  Street,  Cheapside  (80),  for  a variety  of  kid 
gloves,  remarkably  well  made. 

Chosson  and  Co.,  63  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris  (1150,  France),  for  ladies' and 
gentlemen’s  kid  gloves. 

Dent,  Allcroft,  and  Co.,  Worcester  (78),  for  a very  handsome  and  interesting 
collection  of  gloves,  showing  the  various  kinds  produced  in  England  ; with  very 
few  exceptions,  of  the  highest  class  and  workmanship. 

Exsoii,  T.,  Milbome  Port  (185),  for  two-finger  gauntlets,  and  various  gloves, 
exhibiting  very  good  taste. 

Foster,  Porter,  and  Co.,  47  Wood  Street,  Cheapside  (2),  for  plush  plumage 
gloves  of  good  quality,  forming  a variety  of  novel  and  fashionable  articles. 

Fownes  Brothers,  41  Cheapside,  London  (82),  for  Irish  kid,  English  dressed 
men’s  round  seam  gloves  of  good  quality. 

HoOBIGANT-CnARDDl,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St  Honortl  (1627,  France),  for  an 
assortment  of  gloves  of  excellent  quality  and  colour,  and  very  well  sewed. 
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Jouvin  ami  Doyon,  8 Boulevard  Bonne,  Nouvelle  (1279,  France),  for  a great 
variety  of  kid  gloves  of  ninety-four  different  colours. 

Joovin  (Widow),  Xavier  (893,  France),  for  many  specimens  of  gloves  of  very 
good  quality. 

Laydct  and  Co.,  27  Rue  do  Qrenello,  St  Houorti  (296,  France),  for  a case  of 
gloves  very  well  sewed. 

Lecoq-Previli.k,  50,  52,  53  Passage  du  Saumou,  Paris  (1303,  France),  for  an 
assortment  of  habit  kid  gloves  of  good  quality  and  taste. 

Prague,  Glovers’  Association  of  (336,  Austria),  for  a very  handsomo  contribu- 
tion of  gloves  of  various  descriptions 

Whitby,  E.,  jun.,  Yeovil  (186,  Class  XX.),  for  habit  lamb-skin  gloves,  of  a 
superior  quality  and  very  well  made,  the  trade  being  prettily  illustrated  in  the 
manipulation. 

Hats. 

In  this  branch  of  industry,  examined  by  the  Jury  and  Associates,  important 
from  the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  its  various  ramifications  (scarcely 
less  than  60,000),  there  have  beeu  numerous  contributors  ; London,  Manchester, 
and  other  parts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Germany,  France,  particularly  Paris,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Zollverein,  have,  at  considerable  cost,  forwarded  illustrations 
of  their  manufacture.  The  specimens  may  be  divided  into  four  different  classes, 
1 st  The  old  make  of  beaver  hats,  with  nap  ; 2nd.  The  silk  plush  hat  on  founda- 
tions of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  fabrics  ; 3rd.  The  felt  hat  (some  specimens  were 
shown  in  pure  beaver  fur),  chiefly  of  hares’  fur,  or  rabbits’  fur  ; 4th.  Hares'  fin-  or 
rabbits’  fur,  mixed  with  lambs’  wool,  for  lower  or  cheaper  qualities.  In  all  these 
description  of  goods,  the  manufacture  of  each  country  is  necessarily  in  conformity 
with  the  taste,  style,  and  habits  of  the  people  ; whence  the  various  productions  in 
this  Class  are  highly  suggestive  and  interesting.  In  the  British  contributions  there 
are  several  very  novel  styles  introduced,  wherein  the  manufacturers  have  given 
considerable  latitude  to  their  fancy ; but  in  an  article  of  fashion,  and  of  such 
constant  use  as  hats,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  easy  to  change  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  wearers,  or  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a new  costume.  The  specimens, 
where  attention  lias  been  chiefly  directed  to  excellence  in  quality  and  very  high 
finish,  are  commendable,  and  form  an  interesting  feature  in  this  section  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  staple  manufactures 
for  which  England  is  celebrated,  and  at  an  early  period  hats  were  articles  of  con- 
siderable export  'They  have  been  the  subject  of  many  legislative  enactments ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  they  were  freed  from 
Government  interference,  by  the  abolition  of  the  stamp'  duty,  which  up  to  that 
time  was  chargeable  upon  them. 

Christy  and  Co.,  of  35  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  and  of  Stockport,  near 
Manchester,  have  contributed  a most  complete  and  interesting  illustration  of  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  both  in  beaver  and  silk,  consisting  of  materials  in  the  raw 
state,  prepared  for  use,  and  in  the  different  stages  of  manufacture  up  to  the  finished 
state,  as  made  for  the  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  markets,  together  with  the  tools 
used  in  the  manufacture. 
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Although  this  exposition  completely  fulfils  the  object  proposed  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  manufactured  specimens  are  of  the  highest  class,  the  J ury  are  un- 
able to  award  the  prize  to  this  house,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  one  from 
which  a Juror  has  been  selected. 

The  Jury  award  Prizes  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Berm  and  Meliard,  56  and  57  Great  Guildford  Street,  Southwark  (103),  for 
a case  of  hats  of  various  styles,  well  manufactured. 

Chenard  Brothers,  Paris  (87,  France),  for  a beaver  hat,  anti  two  hares’  fur 
hats,  made  upon  the  old  Flemish  principle,  and  very  well  done. 

CoUPIX,  J.,  Aix,  Rhone,  Rue  de  l’Aigle  d’Or  (1162,  France),  for  some  felted 
hats  “ in  the  rough,”  very  well  felted,  and  good  in  quality. 

SfMMON'W  and  Woodrow,  Oldham  (105),  for  a selection  of  felt  bonnets  of  good 
quality,  and  handsomely  got  up,  in  pure  beaver  and  other  furs. 

The  Jury  have  made  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Baton,  W.,  and  Sons,  Rue  St.  Avoie,  Paris  (1069,  France),  for  hats  made  of 
hares’  fuT,  on  the  Flemish  principle,  and  exemplifications  of  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture. 

Braund,  J.,  26  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square  (66),  for  a cap  with  transparent 
talc  peak,  useful  for  travellers. 

Lyons,  J.,  12  aud  13  Artillery  Place,  Woolwich  (67),  for  military  caps,  which 
will  resume  their  shape  after  having  been  folded  iD  a knapsack. 

Melton,  H.,  194  Regent  Street,  Manufacturer  (54),  for  a lady’s  elegant 
lavender-coloured  riding  hat. 

Pearson,  J.,  Stockport  (126a),  for  a child’s  bonnet  and  feathers. 

Articles  for  General  or  Personal  use. 

The  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles  in  this  class,  although  possessing  great 
merit  and  excellence,  do  not,  except  where  specially  noticed  and  recommended 
by  the  Jury,  exceed  what  maybe  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade,  and 
although  many  of  these  contributions  are  valuable,  and  exliibit  great  Bkill  and 
talent,  serving  to  complete  thiB  department  of  the  Exhibition,  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  them  in  general  terms. 

Upper  Clothing. 

Considering  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a summary  which  will  do  justice 
to  the  talent  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  many  individual  contributors.  In 
the  fashionable  articles  of  dress  presented,  not  only  from  the  metropolis,  but 
from  many  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  great  skill  is  exhibited  ; 
and  when  are  added  to  these,  the  leather  coats  richly  embroidered  and  lined 
with  skins  and  furs  from  the  northern  [parts  of  Europe,  the  richly-embroi- 
dered dresses  of  Hungary,  Russia,  Tartary,  Turkey,  Egypt,  China,  and  India,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  in  many  cases  made  up  with  the  greatest  ingenuity 
to  repel  the  cold,  it  is  imperative  on  the  Jury  to  call  attention  to  the  high  merit 
due  to  the  contributors  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  merchandize,  aud  to  bear  testi- 
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mony  to  their  great  and  persevering  industry.  The  cursory  observer  passing  from 
section  to  section,  may  indeed  admire  the  various  productions  of  art ; but  those 
alone  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  visit  every  individual  contribution,  and  examine 
it  in  detail,  can  justly  appreciate  the  vastness  of  the  effort  by  which  it  has  been 
made. 

The  importations  of  wool  for  home  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
exclusive  of  that  of  our  home  growth,  was,  in  the  year  1 849,  279,472  bales,  or 
about  56  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  yards 
of  cloth  into  which  the  said  wool  is  wrought,  or  the  various  articles  made  there- 
from ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  working  up  of  cloth  into  clothing  “ for  im- 
t nediaU  personal  or  domestic  use,"  must  necessarily  employ  a large  mass  of  the 
population.  In  London,  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  30,000  persons 
employed  in  making  up  clothes  for  men.  It  must  be  remarked  and  regretted, 
that  the  Exhibition  has  received  no  contributions  adequately  representing 
either  the  British  or  foreign  superior  “tailoring  department,”  or  the  article 
produced  by  the  ready-made  and  slop-selling  departments,  employing  so  many 
thousands  of  hands,  in  which  also  a large  capital  is  embarked,  and  from  which 
sources,  whether  it  regards  Great  Britain  or  foreign  countries,  the  army,  navy, 
and  other  Government  institutions,  public  bodies,  the  commercial  marine,  and,  to 
a great  extent,  the  colonies,  derive  their  supply  of  clothing. 

The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

BrcKMASTEn,  W.,  and  Co.,  3 New  Burlington  Street  (1),  for  a very  handsome 
blue  frock  coat,  and  various  articles  of  Court  costume;  exhibiting  great  taste 
and  improvement  in  this  kind  of  dress. 

Reach  Brothers,  Prague  (391,  Austria),  for  double  pilot-cloth,  to  form  a 
coat  either  side  outwards  of  a different  colour,  and  coats  of  excellent  workman- 
ship. 

Malatinzky,  E,  Hungary  (394,  Austria),  for  richly-embroidered  over-coata 

McGee,  Jno.  G-,  and  Co.,  Belfast,  Manufacturers  (118),  for  several  extremely 
elegant  waistcoat  pieces,  the  patterns  for  which  were  produced  in  the  School  of 
Design,  Belfast 

Opiqez  and  Chazelle  (336,  France),  for  very  excellent  embroidered  silk, 
wrought  up  into  dresses  of  elegant  style. 

Singer,  J.,  Pesth,  Hungary  (392,  Austria),  for  several  very  good  dress  coats. 

Welch,  MaRGETSON,  and  Co.,  17  Cheapside  (212),  fora  very  elegant  contri- 
bution of  braces,  carriage  rugs,  ties,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  robes,  &c. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors : — 

Bally  and  Co.,  Schoenenwerd  (210,  Switzerland),  for  a display  of  braces,  of 
merit  and  moderate  price. 

Briquet  and  Perrier,  22  Rue  Jean  Robert,  Paris  (1116,  France),  for  a case 
of  elegantly-wrought  braces. 

Farranoe,  Miss,  Bray,  County  Wicklow  (176),  for  some  very  beautifully- 
knitted  stockings. 

HARDING,  T.,  108  Regent  Street  (211),  for  real  agate  buttons,  good,  both  in 
style  and  taste 
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Harris  ami  Tomkis's,  Abingdon,  Berks  (111),  for  two  smock  frocks,  exceed- 
ingly well  made  by  two  cottagers. 

Holmes,  J.,  and  Co.,  171  Regent  Street  (8-1),  for  a very  elegant  shawl  cloak, 
of  new  design. 

Huct,  Widow,  Rouen  (270,  France),  for  a great  variety  of  elastic,  very  well 
made. 

Kearse,  T.,  Limerick  (175),  for  a novel  plan  of  inserting  India-rubber  in 
articles  of  dress. 

Rauocrdin,  88  Rue  du  Marais,  St  Martin,  Paris  (1416,  France),  for  elegantly- 
made  braces,  at  very  moderate  prices, 

SaycE,  J.,  and  Co.,  57  Comhill  (307,  Class  XII.  und  XV.),  fora  very  light  coat 
called  “ Piuma  Coat” 

Solomon,  Mjh  S.,  52  York  Road,  Laml>eth  (86),  for  an  embroidered  ball 
dross. 

Stewart,  Jane,  Templetrine  Glebe,  Bunder,  Ireland  (177a),  for  some  very 
elegant  knitting. 

Vincent,  Richard,  Glastonbury  (177),  for  a suit  of  clothes  made  of  black  dyed 
and  prepared  sheep  skins  ; a new  application  of  this  material. 

Walker  and  Babr,  306  Strand  (63),  for  an  alpaca  coat  sufficiently  light  and 
portable  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket 


Shirt#. 

On  carefully  examining  the  shirts,  our  opinion  is,  that  in  the  finer  quality  into 
which  embroidery  enters  largely,  the  French  are  superior  ; there  is  but  a small 
exhibition  from  wholesale  houses,  and  scarcely  any  of  a low  quality ; the  collec- 
tion, therefore,  embraces  only  the  higher  class  of  gooda  This  branch  of  our 
industry  is  an  article  of  fashion,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  much  on 
the  increase.  In  the  better  classes  of  work,  the  hands  obtain  for  their  labour 
prices  which  afford  them  a fair  livelihood,  their  earnings  amounting  from  9s.  to 
1 2s.  per  week  : the  shirts  for  which  wages  of  2s.  each  shirt  are  paid,  enable  the 
quick  workwoman  to  earn  about  2s.  per  day  ; but  it  must  be  observed,  that  by 
the  division  of  labour,  an  increased  amount  of  wages  is  earned  relatively,  and  the 
work  is  thereby  considerably  enhanced  in  quality  and  skill.  These  observations 
apply  solely  to  the  higher  class  of  shirt-making. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  exhibitors : — 

Dobcet  and  Dut'LERC',  A.,  21  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris  (147,  France),  for  shirts, 
embroidered  with  crests  and  names,  of  good  shape  and  make ; and  for  various 
other  articlea 

Haight,  Mrs.  W.,  New  York  (385,  United  States),  for  a plain  shirt,  of  good 
shape,  and  very  good  work  ; a light  material,  suited  to  hot  climates, 

Moreau  and  Co.,  22  Rue  d’Eughien,  Paris  (652,  France),  for  some  exquisitely- 
embroidered  shirts  of  good  shape,  suitable  for  French  wear. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  exhibitors  in  this 
division : — 

Brie  and  Co.,  189  Regent  Street,  London  (24),  for  attached  shirt  collar 
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to  a waistcoat ; the  waistcoat  of  excellent  shape.  (Prize  Medal  awarded  in 
Class  XIX.) 

Dar.vet,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris  (1578,  France),  for  very  elegantly-embroidered 
shirts.  (Prize  Medal  awarded  in  Class  XIX.) 

Hayem,  — , sen.,  38  Rue  du  Scntier,  Paris  (1265,  France),  for  exceedingly 
beautiful  cravats. 

Scott,  P.,  Edinburgh  (141,  Class  XX),  for  fine-breasted  shirts,  and  several 
collar-shirts 

Smith,  J.  E,  3 Lawrence  Lane,  London  (29),  for  a shirt  without  seams  or 
gathers  ; and  Moravian  needlework. 

Society  of  Needlewomen  (147),  for  a collection  of  shirts  of  good  shape,  and 
very  firmly  worked.  Exhibited  by  a benevolent  lady. 

Valtat  and  RouiLL.fi,  70  Rue  de  Rambeteau,  Paris  (709,  France),  for  a quantity 
of  good  shirts,  well  made,  and  very  cheap. 

Wheeler  and  Ablett,  23a  Regent  Street  (22),  for  a shirt,  elaborately  embroi- 
dered, and  very  well  made. 

Corset#. 

On  reviewing  the  articles  of  corsets,  as  produced  by  the  exhibitors,  the  Jurors 
and  Assistant  Jurors  conversant  with  the  trade,  after  carefully  examining  every 
case,  find  but  few  specimens  in  which  there  is  novelty  combined  with  useful 
improvement : there  are  several  combinations  of  anatomical  bandages,  or  supports, 
with  the  corset,  as  an  article  of  dress ; with  these  exceptions,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  liigher  class  of  corsets  beyond 
the  attention  which  is  unceasingly  given  to  an  article  of  such  universal  and 
fashionable  use.  In  the  instances  before  alluded  to,  the  improvements  have  been 
pointed  out-  In  the  general  trade,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  make 
and  shape  of  these  articles  have  been  greatly  improved,  so  that  there  can  now  bo 
obtained  by  all  classes,  a well-formed  and  good  corset  at  a very  moderate  price : 
a large  quantity  are  now  woven  by  machinery. 

The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  : — 

Jolt,  Madames,  Sisters,  45  Rue  Neuve,  St.  Augustin,  Paris  (892,  France], 
for  a corset  of  very  novel  description  ; elegant  and  useful. 

JossEUN,  J.  J.  (551,  Frapce),  for  corsets. 

Robert  Webley,  and  Co.,  Bar  de  Due,  Meuse  (1444,  France),  for  corsets  of 
excellent  manufacture  and  unexceptionable  shape. 

Van  Beneden-Bbuebs,  Brussels  (345,  Belgium),  for  stays  of  good  description 
without  seams,  and  of  excellent  workmanship. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

Berber,  Madame,  Brussels  (349,  Belgium),  for  a variety  of  excellent  stays. 

Piper,  T.  F,  4 Bishopsgate  Street  Without  (41),  for  the  hygienic  child's  corset ; 
of  novelty  and  great  advantage. 

Smith,  Mis.  Charlotte,  Bedford  (119),  for  a corset  of  construction. 

SouLto,  Hypolite,  Madame,  Paris  (1 492,  France),  for  corsets  of  good  make. 
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Straw  Plait  and  Bonnets. 

Though  the  manufacture  of  straw-plait  and  bonnets  in  England  may  be  con- 
sidered of  recent  date,  its  origin  being  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  has  now 
arrived  at  a state  of  great  perfection  in  all  its  varied  branches : this  may  in  a 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  female  population 
wearing  bonnets ; which,  with  the  exception  of  North  America,  are  but  par- 
tially used  in  other  countries.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  calculated  that  from 
60,000  to  70,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  article ; and  it  is 
considered  that  the  yearly  return  cannot  be  less  than  from  800,0001.  to  900,0001. 
With  regard  to  straw  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  we  have  to  mention,  as  most 
prominent,  those  of  Tuscany  and  Switzerland.  The  Leghorn  hats,  formerly  in  so 
much  demand,  are  now  but  very  partially  worn,  and  the  same  remark  may  also 
bo  applied  to  the  Tuscan  plait,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  not  adopted  in 
fashionable  wear.  The  Swiss  fancy  straw-plaits  and  trimmings  occupy  a prominent 
place  in  this  branch  of  industry,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  localities  where 
they  are  produced,  and  great  taste  is  displayed  in  their  design  and  execution,  so 
as  fully  to  meet  the  constant  demands  of  fashion.  Germany  and  Lombardy  have 
also  a limited  share  in  the  straw  manufacture,  of  whose  production  a few  spe- 
cimens are  exhibited.  We  regret  to  be  unable,  from  sufficient  data,  to  state  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  returns,  or  of  the  employment  furnished  by 
the  foreign  branches  of  this  trade. 

The  Jury  award  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors  in  this  department : — 

Airr  Brothers,  and  other  exhibitors  (227,  Switzerland),  for  straw  plait. 

Allen,  James,  and  Co.,  158  Cheapside  (13),  for  ladies'  and  children's  straw 
hats  and  bonnets,  principally  of  British  materials,  some  of  which  are  very  good. 

Gregory,  Cubitt,  and  Co.,  15  Aldermanbury  (8),  for  an  assortment  of  hats 
and  bonnets,  with  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  straw  and  plaits,  forming  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

Long,  George,  of  Loudwatcr,  Bucks  (16),  for  hats  and  bonnets  made  on  the 
pillow-lace  principle. 

Muirs,  Connell,  and  Brodie,  Luton,  Bedfordshire  (173  and  215),  for  bonnets 
made  from  rye-straw,  grown  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  imitation  of  the  Tuscan 
plait. 

Nannucci,  Florence  (67,  Tuscany),  for  a case  of  very  fine  Leghorn  hats  and 
capotes  of  good  workmanship. 

Sulzberger  and  Akermann,  Meisterschwanden,  Switzerland  (234),  for  a 
variety  of  Swiss  straw  plaits  and  trimmings  of  good  kind,  exhibited  in  six  glass 
cases 

V yse  and  Sons,  76  Wood  Street  (11),  for  a case  of  bonnets  of  various  sorts,  in 
good  taste  and  well  manufactured. 

V yse  and  Sons,  Prato,  Florence  (66,  Tuscany),  for  a selection  of  very  fine  Leg- 
horn hats  and  capotes. 

WELCH  and  Sons,  44  Gutter  Lane,  London  (12),  for  a case  of  hats  and 
bonnets,  mode  of  foreign  and  English  materials,  of  good  style  and  manufacture. 

Wohler  and  C'o.,  Canton  of  Argovie  (227,  Switzerland),  for  a large  assortment 
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of  Swiss  straw-plait  and  trimmings,  of  all  descriptions  ; together  with  articles 
showing  great  skill  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

ClARAZ,  A.,  Fribourg,  Switzerland  (228),  for  a variety  of  straw-plaits,  hats,  and 
bonnets,  illustrating  the  peculiar  description  of  industry  of  this  canton.  (Prize 
Medal  awarded  in  Class  XXVIII.) 

Depierre  Brothers,  Heiden,  Canton  of  Appenzell  (189,  Switzerland),  for 
embroidered  straw  bonnets,  got  up  with  great  taste. 

Milward,  James,  and  Sons,  New  York  (93,  United  States),  for  Imnnets 
made  of  cotton-braid ; commendable  for  being  a new  application  of  this 
material. 

Various  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  not  easily  classed  with  the  European 
goods,  have  been  considered  by  the  Jury  in  reference  to  the  producing  countries. 

Tunis. 

Magnificent  dresses  for  Turkish  ladies  (page  31 1),  of  rich  silks  finely  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver ; dresses  for  gentlemen,  and  also  richly-embroidered  woollen 
dresses  woven  in  one  piece.  The  strength  of  thread  fabrics,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  weaving,  entitle  them  to  notice  as  highly-interesting  specimens  of  woollen 
manufacture. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  articles  exhibited  in  this 
department : — 

(No.  41,  Tunis),  silk  wrought  as  a separate  article,  of  great  substance  and 
beauty,  highly  remarkable  ; and  the  woollen  Bemous  for  common  wear,  and  that 
for  the  higher  clnsses,  are  both  very  excellent. 

(No.  48,  Tunis),  for  dresses  of  the  country,  in  cotton  and  silk  ; also  drosses  in 
woollen  and  mixed  materials,  exhibiting  great  strength  and  excellency  in  the 
weaving. 

(No.  10,  Tunis),  for  various  articles  of  dress,  fez  caps,  and  many  shawls  made 
of  worsted,  and  other  materials,  very  strong  and  durable,  and  colours  remarkably 
good. 

(No.  12,  Tunis),  for  a variety  of  slippers  adapted  for  use  in  the  country,  and 
some  richly-embroidered  boots. 

Turkey. 

The  admirable  examples  of  costumes,  collected  by  order  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  exhibited  by  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  were  founil  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation  by  the  Jury;  but  unfortunately,  from  the  system  adopted  in  the 
collection  of  these  examples  by  traders,  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the 
more  useful  domestic  articles,  and  the  harems  of  the  wealthy  in  those  of  fancy 
embroidery,  such  as  slippers,  veils,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise,  either  by 
Medal  or  Honourable  Mention,  many  of  those  to  whom  such  distinctions  are 
justly  due,  as  no  names  are  given  whereby  the  Jury  can  take  cognizance  of  the 
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articles.  Tliose  cases  which  the  Jury  have  been  enabled  to  recognise  are  selected 
as  much  from  the  facility  for  giving  such  recognition  ns  for  the  high  merit  dis- 
played in  the  production,  inasmuch  as  there  are  others  deserving  of  the  same 
consideration,  could  the  Jury  have  discriminated  amid  the  vast  collection  of 
articles. 

The  embroidery  and  fashion  of  the  costumes  are  of  the  highest  class,  and 
extremely  costly.  These  dresses,  although  the  costume  of  the  country,  are  very 
suggestive  ; the  style  of  the  embroidery,  of  the  highest  order ; an  art  which 
appears  peculiar  to  the  country  ; the  slippers  also  are  very  elaborately  wrought ; 
the  veils  are  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  pearls,  several  of  them  valued  at 
251.  each. 

Tho  various  articles  of  ladies’  attire  in  silk  are  very  richly  embroidered  ; crasse 
dresses,  embroidered  scarfs,  of  the  most  exquisite  description,  not  only  as  regards 
the  material,  but  also  the  design  and  the  combination  of  colours  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  disposition  of  the  various  materials  employed ; rendering  many  of 
these  specimens  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  manufacturers. 

Many  articles  of  dress  from  Damascus  are  not  only  for  the  higher,  but  for  the 
industrious  classes ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  these  are  the 
domestic  production  of  the  people,  and  made  in  their  own  cottages,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  skill,  elegance,  great  usefulness,  and  durability 
of  the  goods  exhibited. 

The  hosiery  is  of  various  kinds,  the  household  produce  of  the  Angora  women. 
Some  of  the  socks  are  as  high  as  1 Os.  per  pair,  while  the  commoner  ones  for  the 
working-people  are  produced  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded  to — 

His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  for  the  collection. 

Feruveladgi,  The  (Tailors’  Association  of)  of  Janina  (+08  to  +13  in  the 
Turkish  Catalogue),  for  Albanian  costumes,  male  and  female,  of  rich  effect  and 
excellent  workmanship. 

Sofialiogiaju’s  Daughter,  Constantinople  (87+,  875,  876,  in  the  Turkish 
Catalogue),  for  veils,  embroidered  in  gold  and  pearls,  with  silver  fringes. 

The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  persons,  whose  works  are 
exhibited  in  the  Turkish  Department. 

Bukodoy  (The  Girl),  Constantinople  (988,  989,  Turkish  Catalogue),  for  em- 
broidered slippers,  called  ship-ship  and  filar. 

Car abet’s  W ife,  Constantinople  (991 , 995,  Turkish  Catalogue),  for  embroidered 
slippera 

Istche  (The  Girl),  Constantinople  (98,  Turkish  Catalogue),  for  embroidered 
slippers,  called  filar. 

Terzy’s  Wife,  Constantinople  (986,  99+,  996,  Turkish  Catalogue),  for  em- 
broidered slippers,  called  ship-ship. 

Greece. 

Greek  dresses  are  exhibited  in  blue  and  silver  ; also  red  and  gold  dresses  from 
different  islands,  of  very  good  work,  and  elegant  patterns. 
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India. 

The  J ury  desire  to  recognise  the  articles  exhibited  in  this  division.  These 
consist  of  cloth  of  real  cashmere  wool,  extremely  light,  thin,  and  fine  ; various 
dresses  exhibiting  the  Indian  costume,  in  gold  tissue  and  embroidered.  There 
are  also  articles  of  dress  from  Cashmere,  richly  embroidered  in  needlework,  and 
muslin,  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  silks  are  stated  to  wash  perfectly  well. 
Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  for  this  con- 
tribution. 

Canada 

The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of — 

Adams,  W.  H.  F.,  Montreal  (331,  Canada),  for  cloth  made  in  Canada ; his  own 
production. 

Bahbf.au,  J.,  Quebec  (Canada),  for  boots  made  of  deer  skins,  very  excellent  in 
quality,  cheap,  and  waterproof 


China. 

Honourable  Mention  is  due  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  magnificent  dresses  for  the 
higher  classes  of  Chinese,  in  silk,  very  richly  embroidered. 

The  Jury  desire  to  record  their  opinion,  that  if  Council  Medals  are  awarded  in 
similar  cases,  then  they  are  eminently  due  to  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  for  tho  valuable  contributions 
which  they  have  made  to  the  Exhibition. 


London,  July  1851. 


T.  Christy,  Reporter. 
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Jury. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  W hakxcuffe,  Chairman  amt  Kepvrier,  28  Lower  Brook  Street. 
Joseph  B.  Durham,  Deputy  Chairman , 466  Oxford  Street ; Cutler. 

C.  Karhaiwcu,*  Zollverein  ; Director  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

X [ bar  Bey,  Egypt. 

Alderman  Charles  Peace,  Sheffield  1 late  Cutlery  and  Edge  Tool  Manufacturer. 

J.  Le  Play,  France  ; Engineer-in-Chief  of  Mining  School,  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
Paris. 

• Dr.  ScuarHAUTL  ; Professor  of  Metallurgy.  (Proxy  for  M.  Korauusch.) 

Associates. 

Thomas  oe  la  Rue,  110  Bunhill  Row;  Ornamental  Stationery  Manufacturer. 
(Juror  in  Class  XVII.) 

Thomas  Hcthbinoton  IIexry,  F.R.S.,  18  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; Analytical  Chemist. 

James  Raqo,  Sheffield  ; Scissor  Manufacturer. 

C.  Venables,  Plomcr  Hill  House,  HighWyoombj  Paper  Manufacturer.  (Juror  in 
Class  XVII.) 


The  Jury  for  Class  XXI.  think  it  desirable  to  preface  their  Report  by  some 
remarks  on  the  extent  and  general  characteristics  of  the  Class  submitted  to  their 
judgment,  and  to  offer  such  general  comment  and  analysis  as  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  present  a connected  view  of  the  information  therein  conveyed,  with 
respect  to  the  progress  and  position  of  this  species  of  industry  among  the  countries 
whose  contributions  compose  it. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  an  explanation  should  he  given  at  the  outset. 
Two  important  sections  of  those  articles  which  would  ordinarily  lie  comprehended 
under  the  designation  of  “ Cutlery,”  are  not  here  included — those  of  surgical 
instruments,  and  of  weapons  of  tear.  The  objects  therefore  referred  to  this  Jury 
consist  of  such  as  are  designed  either  for  common  and  domestic  use,  or  for 
various  manufacturing  operations. 

It  appears,  according  to  the  information  laid  before  the  Jury,  that  there  are 
altogether  about  368  exhibitors  in  this  Class,  distributed,  very  unequally,  among 
twenty-two  of  the  geographical  divisions  contained  in  the  Official  Catalogua  The 
United  Kingdom,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  furnished  a proportion  amounting 
to  not  less  tlian  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  list ; and  among  these  are  to  be  found 
many  contributors,  on  so  extensive  and  varied  a scale,  that  its  share  in  the  total 
display  of  these  articles  is  much  larger  than  the  above  numbers  would  imply. 
The  second  place  is  occupied  by  Austria,  whose  exhibitors  constitute  27  per 
cent  of  the  entire  sum.  After  her,  the  Zollverein  States  of  Germany,  furnishing 
about  8 per  cent — France  about  3 per  cent. — Sweden  and  Norway  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  A very  small  nurulter  of  exhibitors  from  the  remaining 
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oountries  complete  the  list,  though  some  of  these  national  collections,  however 
confined  to  few  individuals,  contain  objects  well  worthy  of  attention. 

These  results  must  not  be  taken  as  any  certain  indication  of  the  comparative 
proficiency  of  the  respective  countries  in  the  production  of  commodities  of  this 
kind,  or  of  the  value  of  their  contributions  It  is  probable  that  in  some  degree 
they  may  show  the  character  and  nature  of  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  in  these 
different  states,  and  correspond  with  its  subdivision  among  more  or  less  numerous 
hands  in  comparison  with  its  total  extent  In  Austria,  for  instance,  we  find  by 
the  Catalogue  that  the  collections  specified  as  assignable  to  each  exhibitor  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  one  kind  of  manufactured  article,  scarcely  any  of  more  than 
two  or  three ; and  we  may,  therefore,  perhaps  venture  to  infer  that  the  high 
number  of  these,  as  compared  with  some  departments  where  they  are  individually 
more  comprehensive,  arises  from  a very  different  distribution  of  capital  among  their 
separate  establishments  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a disparagement  to  their  contributions. 
Such  a condition  of  the  manufacture  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  supply  of  the 
particular  demand  for  which  it  exists  ; and  as  regards  the  present  occasion,  even 
apart  from  such  considerations,  the  appearance  of  a numerous  list  of  exhibitors 
from  any  one  country  may  be  reasonably  taken  as  a gratifying  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest and  activity  awakened  there  by  the  invitation  to  co-openite  in  a display  of 
the  works  of  universal  industry,  and  of  an  active  desire  to  share  in  its  honours. 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  national  collections  are,  however,  interesting  in 
more  than  one  point  of  view.  We  may  detect  in  various  instances  indications  of 
the  peculiar  condition  and  habits  of  the  people  whence  they  come,  of  their  social 
and  industrial  wants  and  aims,  as  well  as  of  their  natural  or  acquired  advantages. 

In  England  the  close  proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  together  with  abundant 
facilities  for  converting  the  latter  into  steel,  gave,  at  an  early  epoch,  to  this 
branch  of  its  manufactures  remarkable  energy  and  importance.  Its  steel  wares  hail 
a wide-spread  reputation  even  in  the  middle  ages.  The  authority  of  Chaucer 
assures  us  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  “ Sheffield  whittle  ” was  an  article  of 
choice  estimation  ; and  within  their  respective  spheres,  the  blades  of  Toledo  and 
Damascus  were  scarcely  more  valued  than  the  more  homely  cutlery  of  England. 
This  pre-eminence  the  Jury  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  she  still 
retains  to  a very  remarkable  degree  in  the  present  Exhibition ; though  the  general 
statement  must  now  admit  of  modification,  and  it  would  be  untrue  and  unfair  to 
make  it  without  adding,  that  she  has  in  certain  branches  of  the  manufacture  some 
formidable  rivals.  Still,  the  long-established  trade  of  this  country  in  steel  goods 
of  every  description,  and  her  ancient  practice  of  forging  them  for  the  supply  of  all 
markets,  are  shown  in  the  great  variety  as  well  as  excellence  of  her  contributions, 
which  comprise  specimens  of  almost  every  conceivable  article  of  this  description. 
But  in  other  countries,  where  the  manufacture  has  been  of  more  recent  growth, 
it  is  evident  that  the  energies  of  their  artizans  have  been  directed,  by  a natural 
consequence,  to  the  production  of  those  particular  articles  more  especially  called 
for  by  their  individual  position  or  exigencies.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
German  Customs  Union,  for  instance,  has  been  to  encourage  the  supply  from 
their  own  workshops  of  those  commodities  of  general  and  ordinary  use,  which  were 
formerly  in  great  part  derived  from  importation.  From  the  Zollverein  States, 
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accordingly,  we  find  a mixed  collection  of  that  character,  consisting  mainly  of 
common  cutlery  and  simple  tools,  together  with  some  few  objects  of  the  plainer 
kind  for  certain  foreign  markets  From  Austria,  where  the  mines  and  manufac- 
tures are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a large  agricultural  and  pastoral 
population,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  collection  consists  largely  of  scythes, 
sickles,  and  the  simpler  instruments  of  husbandry.  In  Switzerland,  the  traditional 
manufacture  of  fine  watch-work  renders  delicate  files  a matter  of  primary  neces- 
sity, and  there  is,  therefore,  a predominance  of  these  among  the  better  artcles  in 
this  department.  The  Belgian  collection  is  distinguished  by  “ spiral  cutters  ” of 
superior  quality,  required  in  the  finishing  of  the  woollen  fabrics  for  which  that 
country  has  long  been  famous.  In  France,  we  of  course  find  a very  miscellaneous 
collection,  but  it  displays  in  a marked  manner  productions  indicating,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  highest  scale  of  social  civilization  and  of  manufacturing  skill  in 
certain  Bpheres  and  localities,  and,  on  the  other,  the  simplest  wants  of  a primitive 
provincial  population  ; while  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  the  occu[>a- 
tion  of  the  population  is  an  incessant  war  upon  the  forest,  the  manufacture  of  axes 
and  woodmen’s  implements  assumes  an  importance  which  has  raised  them  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  renders  this  class  the  most  perfect  part  of  the  trans- 
atlantic exhibition.  But  it  appears  advisable  to  add  some  more  precise  notices 
of  the  peculiar  contents  of  each  national  collection ; and  for  this  purpose  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  take  the  two  great  divisions  in  the  order  adopted  in  the 
Official  Catalogue. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find  that  articles  in  the 
Class  of  Cutlery  and  Edge-tools  have  been  sent  from  a great  variety  of  places. 
In  England,  from  London,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Warrington,  Stourbridge,  and 
a few  other  towns  of  less  note ; from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  but  chiefly  from 
the  former,  in  Scotland  ; and  from  Cork,  Clonmel,  and  Limerick,  in  Ireland. 
Among  these  seats  of  the  manufacture  there  is  none,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  which  for  extent,  variety,  and  excellence  of  collection  can  compare  with 
Sheffield, — its  most  ancient  home.  We  here  find  every  article,  from  the  most 
exquisite  razor  down  to  the  plainest  pocket-knife,  and  from  the  finest  saw  or  file 
to  the  most  ordinary  chisel,  displayed,  with  various  degrees  of  merit  it  is  true, 
hut  with  a large  proportion  of  the  highest  From  this  collection  the  Jury  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  awarding  for  one  remarkable  object  a Council 
MedaL  Messrs.  SPEAK  and  Jacksox  have  exhibited,  among  an  assortment  of 
edge-tools  of  great  excellence,  a cast-steel  circular  saw,  of  the  large  size  of  5 feet 
diameter,  and  of  such  signal  beauty  and  perfection  that  it  stands  far  above  com- 
parison with  any  other  in  the  Building.  The  mere  excellence  of  its  quality  and 
workmanship,  however,  would  not,  the  Jury  are  aware,  have  enabled  them  to  dis- 
tinguish it  by  a Council  Medal,  if  they  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  its  merit  is  the  result  of  a new  and  peculiar  process  of  manufacture.  But 
they  entertain  no  doubt,  from  the  information  they  have  received,  that  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  a novel  and  special  character  has  been  employed  by  these  manufac- 
turers for  the  production  of  such  articles,  without  which  they  could  not  be  carried 
to  equal  perfection  : and  they  therefore  consider  them  justly  entitled  to  the  highest 
mark  of  distinction. 

There  are  two  other  contributions  to  which  the  Jury  would  have  felt  tliem- 
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selves  called  upon  to  award  a similar  honour,  if  they  had  been  at  liberty  to  regard 
singular  excellence  of  workmanship  and  quality  as  of  itself  a sufficient  title. 
Messrs.  TcRTON  and  Soxs,  of  Sheffield,  and  Messrs.  SxfBlis,  of  Warrington,  each 
display  a complete  assortment  of  files  of  various  sizes, — the  former,  for  ordinary 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  latter  for  the  finer  operations  of  the  watchmaker, — 
which,  the  one  for  large  dimensions,  and  the  other  for  minute  delicacy,  combined 
with  the  utmost  strength  and  efficiency  of  material,  far  surpass  any  other  objects 
of  the  same  class.  They  would  have  deserved  the  highest  assignable  reward  in 
respect  of  these  points  of  merit  Prize  Medals,  however,  have  been  awarded  to 
them,  in  common  with  a number  of  associates  not  unworthy  of  their  company. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  list  of  these  contains  a series  of  names  of  which  many 
are  of  high  note  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  whose  contributions — some 
extensive,  and  comprising  in  a high  degree  almost  every  variety  of  excellence, 
others  limited,  but  of  marked  merit  throughout  —display  the  choicest  productions 
in  the  most  finished  cutlery,  and  the  finest  mechanical  tools. 

The  attention  of  the  Jury  was  particularly  called  to  one  novelty  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Blake  and  Pakkin,  of  Sheffield,  consisting  of  the  union  of  two  qualities 
of  cast  steel,  hard  and  soft,  in  the  same  article  : having  carefully  examined  these 
specimens,  which  were  manufactured  with  much  skill,  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  process  is  peculiar  to  the  Exhibitors  ; but  they  cannot  satisfy  themselves 
that  it  involves  any  clear  advantage  over  the  combinations  of  cast  and  bar  steel, 
and  of  cast  steel  and  iron,  the  methods  of  cementing  which  have  been  long  known 
and  practised. 

The  contribution  from  London  is  of  course  on  a more  limited  scale  than  that 
from  Sheffield ; but  it  consists  of  that  superior  order  of  cutlery  for  which  the 
Metropolis  has  a long-established  reputation,  and  contains  articles  of  high  merit  in 
this  Class.  Among  the  Exhibitors  from  London,  Mr.  Durham,  of  Oxford  Street, 
would  have  been  considered  by  his  colleagues  deserving  of  a Prize  Medal,  if  his 
consent  to  act  as  Juror  had  not  disqualified  him  from  accepting  it. 

The  finer  descriptions  of  cutlery  are  nearly  confined,  in  England,  to  the  Shef- 
field and  London  departments;  but  there  are  a few  articles  contributed  by 
individual  manufacturers  from  other  places,  whoso  names  will  be  found  in  the 
Award  List ; and  there  are  some  also  furnished  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which, 
though  not  equal  to  the  best  from  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture,  are  still  of 
considerable  excellence. 

Manufacturing  tools  are  supplied  largely  from  Birmingham,  and  sparingly  from 
Scotland  : scythes  and  files  from  Stourbridge  and  Warrington  ; which  latter  place 
furnishes  the  beautiful  collection  of  watch-files,  by  Messrs.  Stubbs,  already  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  British  manufacture  of  cutlery  remains  still,  ns 
heretofore,  mainly  seated  at  Sheffield,  though  it  has  been  established  also  to  a 
limited  extent  in  some  other  quarters.  The  same  gradual  change  of  circum- 
stances which  has  operated  to  transfer,  in  a great  degree,  the  silk  and  some  other 
trades  from  London  to  the  provinces,  has  hail  the  effect  of  withdrawing  much  of 
this  branch  of  industry  from  the  capital  ; though  a portion,  chiefly  directed  to  the 
production  of  the  higher  order  of  articles,  still  retains  its  footing  there,  and  sus- 
tains its  reputation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  goods, 
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such  as  tools  and  mechanical  implements,  is  now  extensively  shared  by  several 
localities  which  afford  the  requisite  facilities  for  its  successful  prosecution,  and 
where  the  various  other  forms  of  industry  which  surround  it  create  a continued 
demand  for  its  productions. 

Extending  our  survey  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  its  pro- 
vinces to  its  dependencies,  it  will  be  found  that  these  present  aspects  so  very 
different,  that  certain  distinctions  are  indispensable,  with  reference  to  a proper 
estimate  of  their  position  as  exhibitors. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  infant  communities,  such  as  most  of  the 
Colonies,  properly  so  called,  a manufacture  of  this  kind  could  have  attained  any 
considerable  growth  or  perfection  ; though  the  greater  progress  and  development 
of  some  few  have  enabled  them  to  meet  their  peculiar  local  exigencies  with  con- 
siderable success.  We  find  in  this  category  a small  contribution  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Missionary  Station  at  Gnathendahl,  consisting  of  various 
forms  of  knives  adapted  to  the  uses  of  that  country  ; and  from  Nova  Scotia 
another,  of  cutlery  made  of  Nova  Scotia  steel,  though  manufactured  in  Shef- 
field : both  are  creditable  to  these  colonies.  While  from  Canada  (West)  there 
is  a larger  assortment,  consisting  entirely  of  axes  and  tools,  the  former  especially 
of  excellent  quality,  and  proving  the  skill  and  power  of  her  artisans  to  supply 
those  particular  articles  to  which  her  physical  exigencies  give  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  contributions  from  dependencies  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  a very  different  light,  not  newly-peopled,  but  ancient  communities, 
variously  advanced  in  civilization,  and  having  their  own  established  and  charac- 
teristic industrial  pursuits,  often  of  the  highest  order  of  manual  dexterity.  In 
this  division  there  are  some  from  the  vast  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  well  deserve  notice ; and  a small  contribution  from  Jersey.  The 
Indian  Department  contains  various  Hindoo  and  Malay  tools  for  the  use  of 
carpenters  and  workers  in  metals  ; and  among  them  are  found,  from  Moorsheda- 
bad,  in  Bengal,  a set  of  the  implements  employed  by  the  native  artificers  in 
carving  the  beautiful  ivory  articles  which  have  so  long  been  admired  in  the 
western  world,  and  which  present  such  rare  examples  of  ingenuity,  taste,  and 
skiff 

Articles  of  this  kind,  however,  are  of  so  peculiar  a nature,  and  of  so  limited  an 
application,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  bringing  into  play  any  prin- 
ciple of  general  competition  or  comparison.  It  is  not  so  with  the  foreign  neigh- 
bours of  Great  Britain,  whose  productions  come  next  under  notice.  They  will 
be  found  to  extend,  with  various  degrees  of  excellence,  through  all  the  class  of 
commodities  which  proceed  from  the  workshops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
include  some,  also,  of  a peculiar  and  distinctive  character. 

Looking  first  to  Europe,  its  foreign  exhibitors  may  be  classed  under  certain 
great  subdivisions,  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  position  and  relations  of 
its  different  members,  and  may  conduce  to  the  clearness  and  convenience  of  the 
survey.  Thus  the  several  national  departments,  contained  in  the  total  list,  may 
be  advantageously  connected  as  follows  : — 
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1.  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  ; 

2.  Austria,  and  the  Southern  States  of  Germany  ; 

3.  The  Zollverein,  and  Northern  States ; 

4.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ; 

5.  Russia ; 

6.  Spain  and  Portugal ; 

and  finally, 

7.  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  ; 

8.  China ; and 

9.  The  United  States  of  America,  will  complete  the  distribution 

over  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

1.  From  France  there  is  an  extensive  assortment,  ranging  from  the  finest  orna- 
mental cutlery  down  to  the  rudest  and  cheapest  articles  for  domestic  use, 
which  in  general  character  is  very  good,  and  in  some  instances  of  superior  quality. 
The  greater  portion  appears  to  be  supplied  from  Paris ; but  there  are  a few 
exhibitors  also  from  the  provinces — from  Moulins  (an  ancient  seat  of  this  manu- 
facture), from  St  Etienne,  and  from  places  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
Rhine. 

In  cutlery,  the  best  specimens  are  those  of  razors,  penknives,  scissors,  and  table- 
knives,  many  of  which  are  very  highly  finished  and  elaborately  ornamented,  and 
display  great  skill  as  well  as  superior  quality.  Among  the  tools  and  implements 
are  to  be  found  a very  excellent  circular  saw,  showing  high  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture,  and  assortments  of  files,  also  of  considerable  merit 
as  to  workmanship,  though  found,  after  a careful  trial,  to  be  not  quite  perfect  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  steel.  On  the  other  hand,  they  mention  particularly  the 
samples  of  “ web-saws,”  which  are  of  the  very  highest  class,  and,  indeed,  superior 
to  anything  of  the  same  description  contained  in  the  English  collection. 

Belgium  supplies  cutlery,  together  with  files,  scythes,  “ledger  blades,”  and 
“ spiral  cutters.”  These  last  articles  are  portions  of  the  machinery  used  in  the 
dressing  of  cloth,  and  are  of  a high  degree  of  merit  The  cutlery,  principally  of 
the  table  kind,  is  well  finished,  but  the  metal  is  somewhat  soft,  and  unequal  to 
the  workmanship.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  scythes  and  files 

From  Switzerland,  the  articles  consist  mainly  of  razors,  and  of  small  files 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  watchmaker.  The  former  are  of  fair  quality  ; the  latter 
of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  and  well  suited  to  the  trade  for  which  they  are 
designed,  and  which  has  been  long  successfully  pursued  in  that  country. 

The  attention  of  the  Jury  was  called,  in  the  French  Department,  to  a col- 
lection of  articles,  as  examples  of  remarkable  cheapness,  which  they  would  not 
have  deemed  worthy  of  mention  on  any  other  grounds  These  are  a certain 
description  of  extremely  rude  pocket-knife,  said  to  be  in  very  universal  use  among 
the  peasantry  of  France,  for  cutting  their  provisions,  and  other  purposes  They 
are  formed  of  a rough  blade  of  soft  iron,  folding  into  an  equally  rough  turned 
cylindrical  handle  of  wood.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  such  materials,  their  utility 
must  be  very  limited ; but  they  are  sold  for  Jive  centimes,  or  about  one  half- 
penny, each,  and  are  therefore  in  general  use  among  the  poorer  classes. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  and  edge- 
tools  has  greatly  improved,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 
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2.  Of  the  subdivision  of  States  which  we  have  placed  next  in  order,  the  same 
improvement  may,  to  a considerable  extent,  be  observed.  If  we  include  therein 
Austria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Saxony,  we  find  that  the  two  latter,  at  least,  exhibit 
specimens  of  general  knife  cutlery,  and  of  hunting-knives,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  English,  are  of  very  good  quality,  well 
finished  (especially  in  the  Saxon  portion),  and  mounted  with  qiuch  costly  orna- 
ment. From  Austria  the  display  is  not  of  so  high  a class  ; the  cutlery  from  that 
country  is  of  a very  ordinary  description,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Styria,  aud  is 
stated  to  be  exhibited,  in  a great  measure,  as  an  example  of  cheapness.  After 
such  consideration,  however,  as  the  Jury  have  had  the  means  of  giving  to  this 
point,  they  conclude  that  the  price  is  not  below  what  goods  of  the  same  quality 
might  be  produced  for  in  other  countries.  The  articles  are  very  deficient  in 
merit  of  any  other  kind,  many  of  them  not  even  being  of  steel. 

These  remarks  apply  in  a great  measure  to  the  tools  and  implements  in  this 
department  There  are  some  from  Wurtemburg  of  fair  quality,  but  the  assort- 
ments of  files  and  other  such  objects  from  Austria,  are  indifferent,  and  not, 
apparently  very  low  in  price.  There  is  here,  however,  one  description  of  article 
deserving  of  notice,  as  a curious  example  of  the  modification  which  all  tests  of 
merit  must  undergo  when  judged  by  the  peculiar  uses  for  which  the  production 
is  designed.  There  are  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Austria  assortments  of 
scythes,  worked  thin,  and  with  a concave  surface,  very  difficult  to  forge,  and 
therefore  requiring  much  skill  in  the  workmanship,  but  of  metal  so  soft  and 
inferior,  that  they  would  not  have  been  considered  worthy  of  any  notice  were  it 
not  that  they  are  so  made  purposely  to  suit  the  particular  habits  of  an  agricultural 
population,  who  mow  all  crops,  whether  of  grain  or  others,  close  to  the  surface 
of  a soil  generally  abounding  in  stones.  A scythe  of  hard  steel,  with  a fine  edge, 
though  it  might  perform  its  work  bettor  where  unimpeded,  would  be  liable  to 
constant  injury,  very  difficult  of  repair,  under  such  circumstances ; whereas,  these 
Tyrolese  or  Styrian  Bcythes  yield  at  once  to  the  blows  which  they  receive  upon 
their  edge.  The  labourer  carries  with  him  a small  hammer  ; and  whenever  the 
blade  has  so  far  lost  its  shape  as  to  need  renewal,  he  beats  it  out  in  a few  moments 
to  its  original  form  ; hence  the  softness  of  the  metal,  in  most  cases  considered 
wholly  inconsistent  with  excellence  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  becomes  an 
essential  property. 

3.  From  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  and  from  Hamburg  and  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  Northern  Germany,  there  is  a collection  of  articles  of  almost  every 
description.  The  two  latter  States  contribute  only  on  a limited  scale  ; Mecklen- 
burg some  razors,  and  Hamburg  also,  together  with  a small  collection  of  tools, 
of  fair  quality.  The  former  commodities  are  not  good  of  their  kind,  and  those 
from  Mecklenburg  apparently  very  high  in  price.  Of  the  cutlery  from  the 
Zollverein,  much,  though  highly  finished,  is  of  an  ordinary  description,  consisting 
of  table  and  pocket-knives  in  considerable  variety ; but  there  are  also  certain 
“ spear  knives,"  designed  for  fishing  by  the  natives  in  the  South  American  rivers, 
and  adapted  for  their  markets,  which  deserve  notice  as  of  superior  manufacture. 
Among  the  tools  the  same  character  prevails  as  in  the  cutlery,  though  there  are 
certain  “ web-saws  ” which  evince  higher  skill.  There  is  an  assortment  of  scissors, 
chiefly  from  Solingen  in  West  Prussia,  worthy  of  attention  ns  being  manufactured 
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in  great  numbers  from  an  ore  producing  a “ natural  steel,”  which  is  of  such  quality 
as  to  suffice  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  here  applied,  and  to  save  the  manu- 
facturer the  cost  and  labour  of  the  converting  process,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
produce  such  goods  at  a price  much  lower  than  would  be  profitable  with  the  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  workmanship  of  these  scissors  appear  to  be  fair  ; but  the 
Jury  were  unable;  after  much  attention  to  the  point,  assisted  by  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Ragg,  an  experienced  workman,  to  satisfy  themselves  entirely  as  to  the  real 
quality  of  the  metal,  although  the  material  from  which  they  are  said  to  be 
manufactured  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  was  pronounced  by  him  to 
be  steel. 

4.  The  collections  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  are  small,  and  contain 
little  that  requires  notice.  From  the  two  latter  countries  the  number  of  exhibitors 
bears  a large  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  contributions,  indicating  establish- 
ments on  a very  limited  scale  ; and  although  Sweden  has  long  produced  the  most 
valuable  iron,  as  the  raw  material  of  the  finest  steel  and  of  the  most  finished 
cutlery,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  manufacture  itself  has  made  any  great 
advance.  The  collection  consists  of  some  razors,  spring-knives,  and  other  cutlery 
tools  of  an  ordinary  kmd.  From  Denmark  there  is  one  singular  article,  a set 
of  files,  hollowed,  and  made  to  fit  within  each  other : they  are  curious,  anil 
difficult  of  manufacture,  hut  of  no  apparent  utility. 

5.  Of  the  three  contributions  from  Russia,  one  only  is  from  a private  individual, 
the  other  two  are  from  imperial  establishments.  The  former  contributes  a varied 
assortment  of  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  and  of  fair  quality  ; the  latter  some  tools,  which 
cannot  be  ranged  very  high,  and  some  scythes  of  the  same  kind  as  those  whose 
peculiarities  were  described  in  the  Austrian  Depart  ment  The  Russian  implements 
of  this  description  are  the  best 

6.  From  Spain  and  Portugal  the  contributions  are  very  small.  The  former 
exhibits  only  an  assortment  of  files,  from  Plaeenzia,  of  very  fair  quality.  The 
latter  some  “ agricultural  implements,”  consisting  of  pruning-knives  and  scissors, 
probably  adapted  to  the  vine  cultivation,  but  of  little  merit  as  manufactured 
goods. 

7.  Of  the  three  States  in  the  next  division — Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunis — the 
two  latter  are  only  slender  contributors  in  this  Class.  One  or  two  articles 
contained  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  a few  pairs 
of  Tunisian  scissors  of  the  roughest  workmanship,  constitute  the  entire  collec- 
tions Turkey,  however,  appears  with  articles  of  greater  interest,  such  as  scissors 
and  hunting-knives — few  in  number,  but  well  made.  The  knives  have  blades  of 
Damascus  steel ; the  scissors  arc  of  u singular  form,  and  well  deserve  notice. 
They  are  so  fashioned  that  each  blade  is  half  of  a hollow  cone,  and  the  two  there- 
fore produce  an  entire  cone  when  closed.  The  sides  of  each  of  these  halves  form 
the  cutting-edges.  They  are  well  finished,  and  must  have  required  much  skill  and 
great  labour  in  their  fabrication,  rendering  their  cost  high  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  possess  any  superior  utility.  It  is  not  stated  that  they  are  so  made  for 
any  special  purpose  ; and  if  not,  they  involve  considerable  waste  of  toil  and  skill. 

8.  From  China  there  are  only  a very  few  articles  ; but  one  of  them  is  a singular 
instrument,  and  should  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  people  from  whose 
workshops  it  proceeds.  It  is  a small  blade  of  a triangular  form,  inches 
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long,  1}  inch  wide,  and  } inch  thick,  folding  upon  a slender,  wooden,  cylin- 
drical handle,  and  is  used  as  a razor  for  shaving  a part  of  the  head,  according  to 
general  practice  among  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  comprehend  how  the 
operation  can  be  successfully  performed  with  such  an  implement ; hut  it  is  said  to 
be  in  common  use  among  the  natives,  and  to  effect  its  purpose  in  their  hands  with 
the  utmost  nicety  and  despatch,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ill-adapted  to  its 
object  The  workmanship  is,  to  European  eyes,  of  a very  rude  description,  and 
even  the  surface  of  the  metal  displays  none  of  the  finish  which  is  so  diligently 
bestowed  on  many  Chinese  productions  ; but  the  edge  it  carries  is  certainly  good, 
and  its  quality,  no  doubt,  surpasses  its  appearance. 

9.  Lastly,  the  opposite  hemisphere  supplies,  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
a collection  which,  though  not  very  extensive,  contains  some  signal  proofs  of  pro- 
ficiency in  such  manufactures,  and  is  strongly  characteristic  of  t he  natural  and 
social  exigencies  of  the  people  from  whom  it  comes.  It  consists  of  a tew  articles 
of  the  finer  cutlery,  but  mainly  of  assortments  of  the  larger  edge-tools  and  imple- 
ments, such  as  scythes  and  axes,  and  other  objects  of  that  nature.  The  former 
are  finished  with  great  care,  and  decorated  with  much  costly  ornament ; but  the 
Jury  cannot  pronounce  them  to  be  of  the  first  degree  of  excellence  in  workman- 
ship, and  their  temper  is  wanting  in  the  hardness  proper  to  the  best  cutlery. 
With  respect  to  the  other  articles,  however,  the  case  is  different.  There  is  a set 
of  joiner's  tools,  which,  though  few  in  number,  are  excellent ; and  the  some  may 
be  said  of  the  scythes,  which  are  of  the  best  quality.  Good  as  these  production* 
are,  they  are,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  the  axes,  to  which  nothing  of  the  kind  can  Ixs 
superior  ; they  are  admirably  finished,  and  at  the  same  time  display  all  those 
more  valuable  qualities  which  are  the  necessary  conditions  and  evidence  of  per- 
fection in  such  commodities.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  prevailing  want  of  the 
population  has  created  and  encouraged  to  perfection,  in  its  own  neighbourhood, 
the  trade  which  was  to  supply  it 

The  Jury  believe  that  in  the  above  general  survey  of  the  contributions  pre- 
sented by  this  class  of  the  Exhibition,  they  have  left  nothing  unmentioned  of  any 
note  or  merit ; and  having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  several  interesting 
features  which  belong  to  it,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  add  a list  of  the  Awards. 


1.  Recommendation  for  Council  Medal,  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen: — 


Nation. 

No,  in 
Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor, 

Object*  Rewarded. 

United  Kingdom 

113 

Spear  and  Jacksou  (CL  XXII.) 

For  exhibition  of  circular 
sawn,  particularly  on©  60  in. 
in  diameter,  of  marked  and 
very  superior  excellence, 
manufactured  by  a process 
of  peculiar  merit,  the  result 
of  a novel  application  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  re- 
cently effected  by  them- 
selves. 
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2,  Awards  of  Prize  Medals  : — 


Nation. 

No.  in 

Cnilfljpw.  J 

Name  of  inhibitor. 

Object*  If e winded . 

United  Kingdom 



23  | 

Addis,  J.  B.,  jun.  - - 

Carving- tools. 

753 

Arulieilcr,  M.  - - - - - 1 

Cutlery. 

193 

Blake  and  Parkin  (CL  XXII.) 

Saws  and  files. 

United  Kingdom 

110  a 

Brookes,  W.,  and  Son  (Cl.  XXII.) 

Edge-tools. 

259 

Brown  and  Well*  - - 

Tools. 

18  | 

Buck,  J.  -----  - 

Turning  and  other  tools. 

192 

Butcher,  W.  and  S.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 
Butierley,  Richard  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

Edge-tools  and  razors. 

United  Kingdom  ! 

240 

Sickles. 

United  Kingdom  j 

115 

Cooker  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

I lies  and  edge-tools. 

129  1 

Coulaux  and  (Jo.  - - 

Saws. 

Wurteiuburg  -1 

57  1 

Dittnsar  Brothai  - - - - 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

27 

Eastwood,  George  - - - - ! 

A plane. 

United  Kingdom  | 

203 

Eyre,  Ward,  and  Co.  (CL  XXII.)  - 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

114 

Penney,  Frederick  (Cl.  XXII  ) 

Razors. 

420  , 

Fischer,  A.  ----- 

Files. 

21S 

Froely,  A.  - - - 

Fine  tiles. 

194 

Gibbms  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.) 

Scissors. 

France  - 

851 

Goldenberg,  Q.,  and  Co.  - 

Saws  and  tools. 

858 

Guerre,  son.  ----- 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

220 

Hague,  S.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - - - 

Penknives. 

517 

Haindl.  A ----- 

Cutlery. 

31  1 

Hannah,  A.  - - - - - 

Augers,  <Scc. 

United  Kingdom  , 

140  1 

Hardv,  T.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - - - 

D rees  i ng-case  i i istrume nta 

Turkey 

1553 

Hasaan  ------ 

Scissors. 

58  1 

i llaueisen  and  Son  - - - - 

Scythes. 

United  Kingdom  | 
Sweden  & Norway 

135 

1 Hawcroft  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

Razors. 

11 

i Heljestrund,  0 . V.  - - 

Razors. 

Prussia  - 

187 

Hen  kola,  d.  A.  - - — - 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

188 

, Higginbotham, G. and  W.(ULXXJL) 

Scissors. 

631 

•Huger  and  Sous  - 

Hill,  Joseph  V.  - 

Cutlery  and  scythes. 

United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 

47 

Saws. 

33 

Hilliard  and  Chapman  - - - 

Cutlery. 

637 

Hoeller,  A.  and  h.  - 

< utlery. 

United  Kingdom 

181 

Huwsrth.  J.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - - - 

Edge-tooLs  (engraving). 

228 

Hunter,  Edwin  (CL  XXII.)  - 

Scissors. 

United  Kingdom 

215 

Hutton  and  Newton  (CLXX1L)  - 

Scythes  ami  reaping-hooks. 

286 

Iakovleft’,  Mine.  Catharine 

Cutlory. 

United  Kingdom 

191 

Ibbotsan  Brothers  (CL  XXII ) 

( ’ast-stecl  scythes,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

209 

Ihbotson,  Richard  (Cl.  XXII.) 

Saws. 

107 

Imperial  Artinsk  Works 

Scythes. 

United  Kingdom 

109a 

Johnson,  Cuiiimcll,&  Co.  (Cl. XXII.) 

Fiies. 

United  Kingdom 

5 

King  and  Peach  - - - - 

Planes. 

United  Kingdom 

161 

Kirk  and  Warren  (CL  XXII.) 

Files. 

United  Kingdom 

14 

Boy,  William  ----- 

, Skates. 

United  Kingdom 

15 

] Loy,  W.  T. 

1 Cutlery, 

United  Kingdom 

112 

Mukiii,  W.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - - - 

Rag-engine  roller- bur*,  bot- 
tom-plates, and  rag-knives. 

1 Prussia  - 

617 

[ Mannesman ii.  A. 

Files. 

United  Kingdom 

139 

Mappiu  and  Brothers  (CL  XXII  } - 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

169 

i Mamlcn  Brothers  & (Jo.  (Cl  .XXII.) 

Joiner*’  tools. 

United  Kingdom 

132 

' Martin,  Stephen  (CL  XXII.)  - 

Razors. 

United  Kingdom 

32 

Muthieson,  A.  - 

Joiners  tools. 

United  Kingdom 

181 

Matthews,  W.  (Cl.  X.)  - - - 

Table -cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

7 

Morton,  J.  and  G.  - 

Table-knives. 

United  Kingdom 

13 

Mosel ev  and  Sons  - - - 

Planes. 

United  States  - 

323 

North  Wavne  Scythe  Company  - 

Scvthes, 

United  Kingdom 

149 

No  will,  J.,  and  Sons  (CL  XXII.)  - 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

233 

1 Peace,  H.,  and  Co.  (CL  XXI L) 

Saws. 

United  Kingdom 

641 

Phitp  and  Whicker  (CL  X.)  - 

Cutlery. 

France  - 

348 

PknkuH,  G.  F.  - - - - - 

Cutlery, 

France- 

969 

Proutat  and  Co.  - 

j 

• Awarded  a Piizc  Metis)  in  XXII 

Fine  files. 
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Nation. 

No.  in 
' Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor 

Object*  Rewarded. 

United  Kingdom 

690 

Rodgers,  J.,  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.) 

_ 1 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

198 

Savnor  and  Sons  (CL  XXII.)  - 

- i 

Gardeners'  knives. 

Prussia 

673 

Schmolz,  W.,  and  Co.  -*  - 

- 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

10 

Sharp  Brothers  and  Co.  - 

- 

Table  knives. 

United  States  - 

119 

Simmons,  and  Co.  - 

-1 

Edge  tools. 

United  Kingdom 

2<>8 

Slack,  Sellers,  and  Co.  (Cl  XXII.) 

- | 

Saws. 

United  Kingdom 

20-1 

Sorby,  R,  and  Sons  (CL  XXII.) 

Edge-tools. 

United  Kiugdom 

214 

Staniforth,  Thomas  (Cl.  XXII.) 

- 

Scythes  and  sickles. 

United  Kingdom 

124 

Steer  and  Webster  (Cl.  XXII.) 

- 

Sc  laso  re. 

Switzerland  - 

63 

Stotzer,  Frederick  - - - 

- 

Fine  files. 

United  Kingdom 

39 

Stubs,  Peter  - - - - 

- 

Small  files. 

Turkey  - - 

1800 

| Tahir-  ----- 

- 

Scissors. 

France-  - -| 

1027  ! 

t Talabot  and  Co.  - - - 

- 

Scythes. 

United  Kingdom 

129 

1 Taylor,  Henry  (CL  XXII.) 

- 

Engravers'  tools. 

United  Kingdom 

* 1 

: Thornhill,  Walter  - - 

- 1 

Garden  tools. 

Unitod  Kingdom 

.38 

Tomlin  and  Co.  - 

- ■ 

Sickles  and  shears. 

Belgium 

128 

;*Troupin  Brothers  - 

- 1 

Spiral  cutters,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

117 

Turner,  Thomas  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

- j 

Files,  sawB,  and  cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

190  | 

i Turton,  Thos^  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.) 

Files. 

United  Kingdom 

159  | 

Unwin  and  Rodgers  (CL  XXII.) 

- I 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

178  ! 

Unwin,  W.  (aged  16  ; CL  XXII.) 

- j 

Sportsman's  knife. 

United  Kiugdom 

17 

Waldron  and  Sons  - 

Scythes. 

United  Kingdom 

148 

Walters  J.,  and  Co.  (Cl.  XXIL) 

- 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

196 

Ward  and  Payne  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

- 

Edge-tools. 

Austria  — 

448 

Wein  meister,  G.  - - 

- 1 

Scythes. 

Austria 

573 

Wertheim,  F.  - - - 

- 

Tools. 

United  Kingdom 

122 

Wilkinson  and  Son  (CL  XXII.) 

- 

Sheep  shears. 

United  Kingdom 

175 

Wilkinson,  T.  and  G.  (CL  XXII.) 

- 

Scissors. 

United  Kingdom 

195 

Wilson  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

- 

Shoo  and  butchers’  knives. 

United  Kingdom 

125 

Wostenholm,G.,&  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.) 

Cutlery. 

* Awarded  a Prize  Medal  in  Claw  VI. 


3.  The  Jury,  however,  scarcely  feel  that  they  should  be  doing  complete  justice 
to  the  spirit  and  exertions  of  some  other  exhibitors  if  they  did  not  mention  that, 
though  their  contributions  have  not  appeared  to  be  of  quite  such  a character  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  distinction  of  a Medal,  they  are  still  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention  ; and  they  therefore  desire  to  append  the  following  list  of  nameB,  to  which 
such  special  recognition  is  fairly  due. 


Nation 

No.  in 
Catalogue. 

Nam*  of  Exhibitor. 

Object*  Rewarded. 

United  Kingdom 

11 

Addis,  S.  J.  ----- 

Carving  tools. 

France  - - 

4 

Alcan  and  Locatelli  - 

Files. 

United  Kingdom 

118  i 

Algor,  J.  (Cl  XXII.)  - - - 

Shoe  knives. 

United  States  - 

87 

Allen,  A.  B.,  and  Co.  - - - 

Tools. 

United  Kingdom 

365 

Atkin  and  Son  (CL  XXII.) 

Joiners’  tools. 

United  Kingdom 

160 

Atkinson  and  Marriott  (Cl.  XXIL) 

Files. 

United  Kingdom 

20 

Baker,  William  ----- 

Awl-blades. 

United  Kingdom 

37 

Barker,  R.  ----- 

Butchers’  steels. 

United  Kingdom 

48 

Beach,  W.  ------ 

Cutlery. 

United  Kingdom 

232 

Dell,  J.  (CL XXIL)  - - - - 

Silver  knives. 

United  Kingdom 

212 

Biggin  and  Sons  (CL  XXIL)  - 

Saws. 

Prussia  - - - 

623  i 

“Bleckmann,  John  Elias  - - - 

Cutlery  and  files. 

• Awarded  Honourable  Mention  by  Jnry  of  Claw  XXII. 
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HONOURABLE  MENTION— amtinu'd. 


Nation.  I Nwne  of  Exhibitor. 


United  Kingdom  | 130a  Bloomer  and  Phillips  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

Prussia  - - i 633  *Boeker,  R and  H.  - - 

United  Kingdom  3 Bradford,  R and  W.  - - - 1 

United  Kingdom  26  Bradford,  Samuel  - - - - i 

Prussia  - - j 621  tBraUDSChweig,  J.  A.  - - - - J 

United  Kingdom  146  Briggs,  S.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  171  Brookes,  J.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  182  Brown  and  Sons  (CL  XXII.)  - 

Austria  - - 120  Bubeuitiscek,  J.  - - - - 

Switzerland  - 270  Burkhardt,  James  - - - - 

United  Kingdom  109  Carr,  J.,  and  Riley  (Cl.  XXII.) 

United  Kingdom  142  Clayton,  George  (CL  XXII.)  - 

Prussia  - - 628  Coppel,  A.  -----  - 

United  Kingdom  165  Cousins  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.) 

United  Kingdom  217  Cutler,  John  (Cl.  aXIL) - 

United  Kingdom  167  Deakin,  George  (CL  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  110  Deakin,  G.,  and  Co.  (Cl.  XXII.) 

United  Kingdom  j 120  Ellin,  T.,  and  Co.  (CL  XXII.) - 

United  Kingdom  151  Elliott,  J.  (CL  XXII.)  - 

United  Kiugdom  1.56  Ellis,  J.  (CL  XXIL)  - 

Austria  - - 601  a Fischer,  G.  - - - - - 

United  Kingdom  206  Fisher  and  Bramhall  (CL  XXJI.)  - 
United  Kingdom  167  Flather,  R (Cl.  XXII.)  - - - 

United  Kingdom  219  Garfit  and  Son  (CL  XXIL)  - 

Prussia  - - 661  Gerresheim  and  Neeff  - - - 

United  Kingdom  123  Gilbert  Brothers  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  187  Jowitt  and  Battie  (CL  XXII.) 

Turkey  - - 1304  Kirkar  ------ 

United  Kingdom  24  Knight  and  Sons  - - - 

Saxony  - 30  Krumbholz  and  Trinks  - 

Canada  - - 121  Ladd,  C.  P.  - - - - - 

Franco  - 1641  Lanne,  E.  -----  - 

Canada  - - 124  Leavitt,  O.  - - - - - 

Austria  - - 496  Lechner,  M.  - - - 

Switzerland  - 216  Lecoultre,  J. 

United  Kingdom  225  Leon,  A.  (CL  XXII.)  - - - 

Saxony  - - 31  Levy,  H.  -----  - 

United  Kingdom  231  Linley,  G.  A.  F.  (Cl.  XXIL)  - - 

United  Kingdom  128  Marples,  R.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  162  Marsh  Brothers  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  36  Mathieson,  T.  A.  - 

United  Kingdom  36  McPherson,  C.  and  H.  - - 

Belgium  - - 352  Monnoyer,  Joseph  Peter  - 

Denmark  - 22  Naylor,  J.  W.  - - - - - 

United  Kingdom  133a  Newbould  and  Baildon  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 
United  Kingdom  137  Nicholson,  W.  (CL  XXII.) 

Austria  - - 444  O finer  Brothers  - - - - 

Austria  - - 446  Pamer,  8.  -----  - 

United  Kingdom  119  Parkin  and  Marshall  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

United  Kingdom  233  Peace,  Henry  (Cl.  XXIL) 

Austria  - - 446  Peuz,  J.  - - - 

Prussia  - - 619  Pickard t,  G. 

Portugal  - 632  Polycanw,  A.  - - - - 

Hamburgh  - - j 43  Ritter,  W.  -----  - 

Austria  - - 1 662  | Rossler,  J.  - - — 

United  Kingdom  34  1 Sanders,  G.  - - - - 

Prussia  - - 640  [ Schwarte,  J.  D.  - - - 

Canada  - - 122.  Scott  and  Glasford  - - - - 1 


Object*  Rewarded. 


Joiners’  tools. 

Saws,  files,  &c. 

Cutlery. 

Cutler}'. 

Tools. 

Awl  blades. 

Dressing-case  instruments. 
Joiners’  took*. 

Cutlery. 

Razors. 

Saws  and  files. 

Table  cutlery. 

Pen  and  pocket  knives. 
Scissors. 

Edge-tools  and  shears. 
Scissors  (horse). 

Table  cutlery. 

Table  cutlery. 

Razors. 

Cutlery. 

Files. 

Files. 

Joiners’  tools. 

Scythes  and  reaping-hooks. 
Cutlery. 

Razors. 

Files. 

Scissors. 

Turning-tools. 

Cutlery. 

Axes. 

Cutlery. 

Axes. 

Files. 

Razors. 

Bowie  knives. 

Pearl-handle  carvers. 
Sheep-shears. 

Joiners’  tools. 

Cutlery  and  edge-tools. 
Plane. 

Braces  and  bits. 

Table  cutlery. 

Files  (various). 

Table  cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Scythes. 

Scythes. 

Table  cutlery. 

Files. 

Scythos. 

Files. 

Garden-knives. 

Augers,  &c. 

Cutlery. 

Razor-strop. 

Cutlery. 

Axes. 


• Awarded  Priae  Medal  by  Jury  of  Cl**«  XXII. 

t Awarded  Honourable  Mention  by  Jury  of  Clam  XXII. 
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HONOURABLE  MENTION — continued. 


Nation. 

No.  In 
Catalog  o*.  | 

Name  o/  Exhibitor. 

Object..  Rewarded. 

United  Kingdom 

147 

Sellers,  J.  («.  XXII.)  - - - 

Cutlery. 

Canada 

123 

Shaw,  Samuel  ----- 

Axes. 

United  Kingdom  ! 

158 

Slagg,  H.  W.  (Cl  xxn.)  - - 

Sickles. 

Turkey  - - ' 

1303 

Sophia,  Province  of  - - 

Scissors. 

United  Kingdom 

21 

Stevrart  and  Co.  - 

Razor-guard. 

Sweden  & Norway 

12a 

Stille,  A.  ----- 

Razors,  Ac. 

Austria  - - 

559 

Stuckhart,  John  - - - 

Cutlery. 

France  - - 

1496 

Tabourdeau,  P.  - - 

Cutlery. 

France  - - 

1024 

Tsborin,  P.  F.  - - - - - 

Files. 

United  Kingdom 

205 

Tasker,  Henry  (Cl.  XXII.) 

Saws. 

United  Kingdom 

21 1 

Taylor  Brothers  (Cl.  XXII.)  - - 

Saws. 

Prussia  - - 

671 

Thomas,  C.  ----- 

Cutlery. 

Canada 

120 

Wallace,  A.  ----- 

Planes. 

United  Kingdom 

187 

Warburton  and  Co.  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

Augers. 

United  Kingdom 

631a 

•Weiss  and  Son  (Cl.  £.)  - 

Cutlery. 

Austria 

872 

Weiss,  J.,  and  Sons  - - 

Tools. 

United  Kingdom 

134 

Winks,  B.,  and  Sons  (Cl.  XXII.)  - 

Razors. 

United  Kingdom 

8 

Wood,  J.  - - - - 

Razors. 

Spain  - - 

256a 

Ybarra,  J.  -----  - 

Files. 

Austria 

450 

Zeitlinger,  J.  A.  - 

Scythes. 

• Awarded  Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of  (’lasa  Xc. 


October  1851. 


Wkarnclifff,  Reporter. 
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CLASS  XXII. 

REPORT  ON  IRON  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE. 


Jury. 

Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Chairman , United  States  ; Editor. 

W.  Bird,  Deputy  Chairman,  5 Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Stroct,  City  ; Iron  Merchant. 
Arthur  Adams,  Walsall,  Hardware  Merchant. 

— Acer,  Austria. 

W.  Dyce,  R.A.,  Reporter,  2 Fitzroy  Square. 

G.  Golden  berg,  Franco  ; Manufacturer ; Member  of  Central  Juiy,  &c. 

Don  Manuel  Heredia,  Spain  ; Merchant. 

E.  Stirling  Howard,  Sheffield  ; Sheffield  Plate  Manufacturer. 

George  Shaw,  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham  ; Patent  Agent. 

Fkrd.  SPIT  a els,  Belgium  ; Member  of  Senate,  Vice-President  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Charleroi  x. 

Dr.  F.  Stein iieis,  Zollvurein  ; Member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Henry  Van  Wart,  Birmingham  ; Merchant. 

Associates. 

Sir  H.  R.  H.  Bishop,  13  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park  ; Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford. 
(Juror  in  Class  Xa.) 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  7 St.  Mary’s  Road,  Canonbury, 
Islington  ; Manufacturer  of  Ornamental  Stationery.  (Juror  in  Class  XXIX.) 

A.  W.  Hoffman,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Zollverein ; College  of  Chemistry,  Oxford 
Street ; Profossor  of  Chemistry.  (Juror  in  Class  XXIX.) 

Chevalier  N'kl  komm,  Zollverein  ; 9 Carlton  Terrace.  (Juror  in  Class  Xa.) 

Richard  Redorave,  R.A.,  18  Hyde  Park  Gate,  South  Kensington  Gore  ; Artist. 
(Juror  in  Class  XXX.) 

Dr.  Schafhautl  ; Zollverein  ; Professor  of  Geology,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy.  (Juror 
in  Class  Xa.) 

W.  Wyon,  R.A.,  Her  Majesty’s  Mint  Medallist.  (Juror  in  Class  XXX.). 


The  range  of  Class  XXIL  may  be  said  to  be  coextensive  with  the  employment 
of  the  baser  metals  in  manufacture.  In  that  respect,  it  forms  a nucleus  round 
which,  either  wholly,  or  in  certain  particulars,  various  other  classes,  to  the  number 
of  seven  or  eight,  are  distributed ; and  which  are  separated  from  it  on  grounds, 
partly  of  convenience,  and  partly  of  the  subjection  of  metal-working,  as  such,  to 
the  purposes  of  specific  branches  of  industry  or  science. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  of  making  such  a separation, 
the  range  of  Class  XXI I.  has  been  limited  rather  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
objects  embraced  by  it,  than  to  their  nature  ; among  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  are  included  examples  either  analogous  to,  or  identical  in  all  essential 
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particulars  with,  a considerable  portion  of  those  exhibited  in  Classes  L,  V.,  VI., 
VIII.,  IX.,  X,  XXL,  XXIX,  and  XXX  Thus,  for  example,  although  it  belongs 
to  Class  I.  to  determine  the  merits  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  or  other  wire,  under  the 
head  of  “ Metals  in  their  progress  to  finished  manufactures,”  the  same  wire,  when 
twisted  or  woven,  comes  under  Class  XXII.,  in  which  its  merits,  with  this  new 
quality  superadded,  must  again  be  tested  by  a rule  involving  a judgment  on  the 
material  itself  Then  again,  Class  XXII.  abounds,  if  not  with  machines,  at  least 
with  machine-like  contrivances,  and  with  implements  and  tools,  which  identify  it 
with  several  of  the  Classes  above  enumerated.  In  the  case  of  metallic  sculpture, 
this  identity  with  Class  XXX.  is  especially  to  be  remarked.  As  a general  rule,  it 
was  thought  that  the  Jury  of  Class  XXII.  might  with  advantage  confine  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  art  as  it  is  applied  to  ornamental  purposes ; but 
practically  it  was  by  no  means  easy,  if  indeed  it  was  possible,  to  define  in  every 
respect  the  limits  between  ornamental  art  and  fine  art ; and  besides,  it  was  to  be 
liorne  in  mind,  that  statues  in  metal  and  other  similar  works  of  art,  while  they 
are  to  be  judged  of  aesthetically,  are  also,  as  the  result  of  various  metallurgic 
operations,  amenable  to  the  criticism  of  the  founder  and  metal-worker,  and  may 
have  in  that  respect  (as  the  Jury  believe  to  be  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance 
in  the  Exhibition)  a merit  which,  though  not  independent  of  artistic  excellence, 
is  nevertheless  separable  from  it.  On  this  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
sculptures  in  metal  have  passed  under  the  review  of  this  Jury  : and  they  would 
remark,  with  respect  to  this  and  other  cases,  that  although  their  duties  would  have 
been  lightened  by  a more  exact  definition  of  the  limits  of  their  Class,  and,  in  all 
instances  in  which  it  was  practicable,  by  a statement  of  the  particular  merit  on 
which  the  exhibitor  wished  to  found  his  claim  to  reward,  yet  the  exhibitors  of 
those  articles  which  have  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  more  than  one  Jury  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  an  arrangement  which,  at  the  least,  must  have 
tended  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  criticism,  and  make  more  fully  known  their 
claims  to  notice. 

The  objects  included  in  Class  XXII.,  considered  with  reference  to  material, 
range  themselves  for  the  most  part  under  the  heads  of : — 

1.  Brass  Manufacture. 

2.  Copper,  Zinc,  Tin,  Pewter,  and  General  Braziery. 

3.  Iron-work. 

4.  Steel  Manufactures. 

The  following  particulars  being  comprehended  under  these  heads  : — 

1.  Brass  Manufactures. 

a.  Cabinet  and  general  brass  foundery:  consisting  of  hinges,  fastenings, 
escutcheons,  bell-pulls,  brass  foundery  used  in  ships,  knockers,  door-springs, 
castors,  Ac. 

b.  Plumbers’  brass  foundery  : cocks,  valves,  pumps,  water-closets,  Ac. 

c.  Stamped  brass  : cornices,  curtain-bands,  finger-plates,  Ac. 

d.  Gas  fittings,  brackets,  chandeliers,  pillars,  gas-burners,  and  consumers’ 
meters,  Ac. 

e.  Tubing,  plain  and  ornamental. 
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f Metallic  bedsteads. 

g.  Chandeliers,  lamps  and  candelabra  for  oil,  candles,  or  cainphine,  and 
lamp-chains. 

A.  Railway  and  carriage  brass  foundery,  and  signal  lamps  and  lanterns, 

i.  Bronze  figures,  busts,  and  chimney  ornaments 

k.  Bells  : house,  church,  ship,  table,  &c.,  and  alarums. 

l.  Candlesticks,  table  and  bedroom. 

TO  Monumental  brasses,  and  ecclesiastical  brass-work. 

n.  Copper-plates  for  engravers. 

o.  Miscellaneous : including  pins,  nails,  wire-gauze,  bird-cages,  hooks  and 
eyes,  wire  baskets,  and  ropes. 

2.  Copper , Zinc,  Tin,  Pewter,  A-c. 

a.  Kettles,  coal-scuttles,  coppers,  saucepans,  steamers,  plate-warmers,  &c. 

b.  Bronzed  tea  and  coffee-urns,  kettles,  &c. 

c.  Tubing  : copper,  tin,  lead,  &c. 

d.  Pewter,  German  silver  and  Britannia  metal  teapots,  basins,  dishes, 
spoons,  ladles,  inkstands,  &c. 

e.  Coffin  furniture  : plates,  escutcheons,  &c. 

J.  Zinc  articles  generally. 


3.  Iron-work. 

u.  Stoves,  grates,  fenders,  and  fire-irons,  kitchen  ranges,  cooking  apparatus, 
smoke-jacks. 

b.  Warming  apparatus  for  halls  and  rooms,  ships,  &c,  either  by  water, 
coal,  coke,  wood,  charcoal,  or  gas. 

c.  Shower,  vapour,  air,  and  warm-water  baths. 

<L  Ventilators:  metallic  and  others. 

e.  Pipes  and  gutters,  &c. 

/.  Locks  and  hinges. 

g.  General  ironmongery. 

h.  Ice  machines 

i.  Knife-cleaning  machines. 

k.  Letter-copying  machines  and  presses. 

l.  Saddlers’  ironmongery. 

to  Hollow  ware,  cast  and  wrought,  tinned,  and  enamelled. 

n.  Spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  hoes,  rakes,  garden-rollers,  &e. 

o.  Nails  : cut,  cast,  and  wrought. 

p.  Screws  and  railway  bolts,  &c. 

q.  Iron  safes,  cash-boxes,  fire-proof  and  others. 

r.  Horse-shoea 

s.  Gates,  railings,  hurdles,  and  stable  fittings. 

t.  Mangles,  washing-machines,  &c. 

«.  Iron  liedsteads,  garden  seats,  & c. 

v.  Castings  in  iron. 
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+.  Steal  Manufacture. 

tu  Tools  and  heavy  steel  toys,  hammers,  vices,  &c. 

b.  Steel  ornaments,  light  fancy  steel  toys,  brooches,  buckles,  &c. 

c.  Steel  pens  and  metallic  pens  of  other  kinds. 

d.  Needles,  fish-hooks  and  fishing  tackle. 

Besides  these,  there  must  be  included  also  a number  of  objects  fabricated  of 
mixed  materials,  such  as  buttons — metallic,  Florentine,  pearl,  bone,  &c.,  and  other 
productions  coming  under  the  usual  denomination  of  hardware. 

Considered  in  another  aspect,  the  articles  comprehended  in  Class  XXII.  may  be 
divided  into  those  intended  to  supply  the  necessary  and  absolute  requirements  of 
large  industrial  populations,  and  generally  to  minister  to  the  conveniences  of 
society ; and  those  which,  either  partially  or  wholly,  are  created  to  meet  the 
demands  of  taste  and  refinement  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community. 

A large  proportion  of  its  contents,  accordingly,  consists  of  articles  of  mere  utility 
and  convenience,  the  merits  of  which  were  to  be  tested  by  such  considerations  as 
fitness  for  their  professed  purpose,  and  excellence  of  materia]  and  workmanship. 

To  these  tests,  the  Jury  believe  it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  have 
added  a comparison  of  prices ; but  they  found  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing this  element  into  the  grounds  of  their  decisions,  partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  instructions  furnished  to  them 
by  the  Council  of  Chairmen. 

They  must  also  add  that,  after  much  deliberation,  they  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a rule  for  determining  the  merits  of  inventions,  and  of  improve- 
ments on  existing  contrivances,  which,  in  many  cases,  they  admit  to  have  been 
inadequate.  Numerous  instances,  of  course,  there  wore  of  contrivances  in  which 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  was  so  obvious  that  no  question  could 
be  made  of  it.  Others  there  were  in  which  the  actual  working  of  the  invention 
was  witnessed  ; but  there  was  a third  class,  respecting  which  the  decisions  of  the 
Jury,  it  was  felt,  must  be,  pro  tanto,  conditional  and  contingent  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  contrivance,  unless — and  this  was  considered  to  be  impracticable — they  were 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  after  actual  experiment 

This  question  was,  in  tho  first  instance,  raised  in  the  case  of  lamps  for  oil  or 
camphine,  on  the  occasion  of  a consultation  between  this  Jury  and  the  Jury  of 
Class  XXIX.*  on  that  point ; and  it  was  subsequently  decided,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  were  practical  reasons,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state,  against 
undertaking  a course  of  experiments  on  the  comparative  advantages  in  point  of 
economy  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  lamps  in  question ; and  secondly, 
that,  supposing  it  to  be  otherwise  (though  indeed  the  same  or  similar  obstacles 
existed  in  other  cases),  the  Jury  must,  in  fairness  to  exhibitors  in  all  the  sections 
of  this  Class,  have  resorted  to  experiment  where  any  doubt  arose,  and  thus  have 
protracted  their  labours  to  an  inordinate  length. 

Among  the  cases  to  which  the  Jury  refer,  they  may  advert  more  particularly  to 
contrivances  for  preventing  smoke,  kitchen  ranges  professing  great  economy  in 


• See  Appendix  (A). 
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fuel  and  other  advantages,  apparatus  for  heating  and  cooking  by  gas.  and  such 
like. 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  experiment  would  have  rendered  no  assistance.  In 
the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  for  example,  the  improvements  introduced  by  par- 
ticular houses  (beyond  a certain  point  of  excellence  long  since  passed  by  all)  are, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  differences  of  form,  on  the  advantages  of  which,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  suit  different  characters  of  hand-writing,  very  few  persons  would 
be  found  to  agree.  With  respect,  however,  to  all  the  cases  to  which  they  refer, 
the  Jury  believe  that,  short  of  actual  experiment,  they  have  neglected  no  means 
by  which  they  were  likely  to  arrive  at  a sound  conclusion.  And  besides,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  these  and  similar  instances  the  invention  or  con- 
trivance is  not  the  chief,  nor  always  the  sole  element  of  merit  on  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  pronounce  a judgment. 

Next  in  order  to  articles  of  mere  utility  and  convenience,  may  be  ranked 
those  in  which  use  is  combined  with  a greater  or  less  amount  of  ornament  These 
constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  the  objects  in  Class  XXII.  ; besides  which 
there  is  a third  section,  which  consists  of  articles  either  solely  or  chiefly  orna- 
mental ; including  such  works  of  fine  art  as  are  or  may  be  employed  for  decorative 
purposes. 

The  wholo  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  is  upwards  of  1200,  including 
those  who,  chiefly  exhibiting  in  other  Classes,  have  also  sent  articles  which  more 
or  less  come  under  the  denomination  of  hardware.  This  number  also  includes 
exliibitors  of  certain  objects,  such  as  metallic  combs  for  weaving,  and  mangles, 
which  were  ultimately  referred  to  other  Juries. 

The  proportions  in  which  various  countries  have  contributed  examples  of  all 
kinds  may  tie  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  the  relative  number  of 
exhibitors : — 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  contributors  belong  to  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
the  remaining  third  arc  thus  distributed  : — 


From  France  - 

From  States  of  Zollverein  - 

From  Austria  - 

From  Belgium  - 

From  Canada  - 

From  United  States  of  America 


- about  one-fourth. 

- rather  above  ditto. 

- about  one-eighth. 

- aliout  one-sixteenth. 

- ditto  ditto. 

- ditto  ditto. 


Anil  the  remainder  from  Indio,  China,  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  classifying  so  multifarious  an  assemblage  of 
objects  as  are  included  in  this  department  of  the  Exhibition,  an  approximation 
only  can  be  made  to  the  proportions  in  which  British  and  foreign  exhibitors  have 
contributed  examples  in  specific  branches  of  industry  ; but  the  following  table  will, 
perhaps,  suffice  to  show  how  the  case  stands  with  the  more  noticeable  kinds  of 
manufacture  : — 
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Number  of  Exhibitors,  British  and  Fobeiom,  of  the  principal  objects  in  Class  XXII. 


Kind  of  Olijwli- 

No.  of  Exhibitor*.  | 

lirttUh. 

Foreign. 

Anvil*,  vices,  &c.  - --  --  --  - -- 

4 

3 

Baths  of  all  kinds  ---------- 

16 

1 

Bedsteads,  metallic  - --  --  --  -- 

15 

7 

Bellows,  acoustic  tubes,  &c.  - --  --  -- 

7 

3 

Bells,  church,  house,  &c.  ------ 

8 

u 

Bird-cages  - --  --  --  --  -- 

6 

6 

Brass  founderv,  various  - - --  --  -- 

16 

6 

Bronzes,  bronze  wares,  and  castings  ------ 

9 

63 

Buttons,  various  kinds  - --  --  --  - 

20 

13 

Chandeliers,  motallic  - --  --  --  -- 

9 

0 

Copying  machines,  presses,  &c.  ------- 

Enamelled  and  tin  ware  - --  --  --  - 

18 

4 

3 

4 

Filters  - --  --  ------- 

4 

1 

Gas  meters  - - --  --  --  --  - 

12 

- 

Gas  stoves  for  cooking,  &c.,  and  gas  fittings  - 

14 

4 

Grates,  fenders,  fire-irons,  cooking  apparatus,  iron  castings,  &c. 

84 

25 

Hardware,  various  ---------- 

54 

26 

Horse-shoes  - --  --  --  --  -- 

10 

1 

Japanned  ware  - --  --  --  --  - 

G 

6 

Jows’-harps  - --  --  --  --  -- 

- 

5 

Kitchen  ranges  - --  --  --  --  - 

14 

- 

Knife-cleaning  machines  - --  --  --  - 

4 

- 

Lamps,  various  - --  --  --  --  - 

28 

15 

Letter  boxes  ----------- 

4 

- 

Locks  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

39 

25 

Monumental  brasses  and  ecclesiastical  brass* work  - 

9 

1 

Nails,  all  sorts  - --  --  --  --  - 

4 

24 

Needles  and  pins  ---------- 

8 

4 

Ovens  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

4 

4 

Percussion  caps  - --  --  --  --  - 

2 

4 

Pewter  articles  - --  --  --  --  - 

2 

l 

Powder  flasks  -------- 

2 

1 

Safes,  &c.  - --  --  --  --  -- 

x 

5 

Screws  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

i 

4 

Steel  and  other  metallic  pens  ------- 

1 

steel  wares  - --  --  --  --  -- 

12 

14 

Stoves  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

.17 

V.-. 

Tea-kettles  and  unis  - --  --  --  -- 

1 9 

1 

Tubing,  various,  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c.  ----- 

1 6 

1 I 

W ater-closeta  - --  --  --  --  - 

1 10 

l 

Wire  gauge,  wire  cloth,  wire  routes,  netting,  &c.  - - - 

Zinc  castings  and  general  manufactures  ----- 

21 

1.1 

4 

20 

1 

The  foregoing  table  includes  those  cases  only  in  which  a comparison  of  the 
kind  proposed  may  be  instituted,  or  in  which  the  articles  exhibited  are  sufficient 
in  number  to  merit  notice  ns  the  basis  of  such  a comparison  ; but  iri  both  the 
British  and  foreign  departments  there  is,  besides,  a great  variety  of  articles  of  a 
miscellaneous  description,  such  as  specific  inventions  or  contrivances  ; curiosities 
exhibiting  the  processes  of  particular  manufactures  or  the  skill  of  artificers  ; and, 
especially  in  the  foreign  department,  examples,  which,  though  unimportant  in 
themselves,  are  interesting  as  giving  completeness  to  the  picture  which,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  they  afford  us  of  the  entire  character  of  the  industry  of 
particular  localities.  And  with  respect  to  these  last,  the  Jury  desire  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  liberal  spirit  manifested  by  those  among  the  exhibitors 
of  them,  whose  sole  motive  must  have  been  to  render  the  display  of  their  national 
and  local  manufactures  as  complete  ns  possible 
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On  n general  review  uf  the  contents  of  Class  XXII.,  the  Jury  olieerve  first, 
that,  although  the  contributions  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  twice  as  great  as 
those  from  all  other  countries,  and,  with  trifling  exceptions,  consist  of  examples 
in  all  branches  of  metallic  manufactures,  the  character  of  the  contributions 
seems  to  indicate  that  British  hardware  manufacture  is,  at  present,  chiefly  pre- 
eminent for  excellence  of  workmanship  and  material,  contrivance,  ingenuity, 
mechanical  skill,  and  other  qualities  which,  independently  of  taste,  give  value 
to  productions  intended  to  supply  the  every-day  wants  and  conveniences  of  life. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  class  of  manufactures,  in  which  taste  is 
either  not  a necessary  element,  or  applicable  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  the 
palm  of  superiority  must  be  accorded  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  particular 
instances  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; but,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
advantages  of  cheap  material,  superior  and  powerful  machinery,  and  a commercial 
demand  of  such  extent  as  to  insure,  while  it  invigorates  and  directs,  the  efforts  to 
supply,  British  hardware  of  the  commoner  sort  stands  unrivalled  in  its  variety,  its 
utility,  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  every  class  of  purchasers. 

In  manufactures  of  a higher  order,  which  involve  the  application  of  tasteful 
design  and  ornamentation,  the  merit  of  British  productions,  though  very  unequal, 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  pre-eminent.  Whatever  amount  of  evidence  there  may  be 
that  the  persons  who  furnish  the  designs  are  deficient  in  artistic  education  and 
intelligence,  it  seems  to  be  almost  beyond  question  that  the  inferiority  of  British 
hard  war!'  in  point  of  taste  is,  in  many  instances,  more  immediately  traceable  to 
other  causes  One  of  the  chief  of  these  the  Jury  conceive  to  be  the  artistic  igno- 
rance of  workmen.  There  may  be  observed  everywhere  the  fruits  of  a disposition 
among  artificers  to  consider  the  due  development  of  artistic  design  less  important 
than  a kind  of  mechanical  high  polish  and  finish,  which  are  in  all  cases  thought  to 
be  essential  to  excellence  of  workmanship.  The  Jury  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
undervalue  beauty  of  workmanship  ; on  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  manufacture  ; but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  proportion  as  tasteful 
design  becomes  an  element  in  that  perfection,  mechanical  execution  must  be  sub- 
servient to  its  due  expression  and  development.  Unless  this  subserviency  be 
strictly  maintained,  no  amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  designer  can  avail. 
Accurate  modelling,  for  instance,  of  the  features  of  a face  or  the  toes  of  a foot,  is 
thrown  away,  if  the  workman,  prepossessed  with  his  peculiar  notions  of  finish,  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  obliterate  both  features  and  toes  before  he  can  attain  the 
degree  of  polish  which  he  deems  creditable  and  necessary. 

In  the  cases  to  which  the  Jury  refer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deficiency  arises 
from  a want  of  proper  understanding  between  the  designer  and  the  parties  who 
execute  the  work.  In  an  early  stage  of  society, — as  indeed  must  always,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  case  in  the  highest  kinds  of  art,  — the  artist  and  artificer, 
the  designer  and  manufacturer,  are  the  same  individuals  Tliis  state  of  things, 
though  on  the  whole  highly  favourable  to  the  influence  of  taste  on  works  of 
industry,  is  incompatible  with  low  prices,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  with 
extensive  production.  In  particular,  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  the  mani- 
pulation of  materials  so  unyielding  as  metallic  substances,  while  they  place  a 
limit  on  production  as  it  respects  quantity,  have  a tendency  to  confine  the 
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character  of  the  things  produced  to  the  two  extremes  of  rudeness  and  elaboration. 
So  long  as  the  cheapness  of  an  article  was  attained,  not  by  increasing  the 
mechanical  facilities  for  its  production,  but  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  hand 
labour  bestowed  upon  it,  metal-working,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
concerned,  could  never  extend  itself  beyond  the  few  indispensable  requisites  of 
every-day  life,  which  to  be  cheap  enough  must  be  of  the  rudest  description, — such 
in  fact  as  wo  still  see  in  the  specimens  of  household  and  other  utensils  among  the 
Oriental  manufactures  now  exhibited.  With  respect  to  the  wealthier  classes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inducements  lay  in  the  opposite  direction  ; it  was  the  interest 
of  the  artificer  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  productions  by  elaborate  and  varied 
workmanship  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  which  alone  he  was  likely  to  obtain 
adequate  remuneration.  Thus  every  single  production,  on  which  labour  beyond  a 
certain  indispensable  amount  was  bestowed,  partook  more  or  less  of  the  character 
of  a specific  work  of  art,  identified  with  the  producer  as  an  artist,  and  reprodu- 
cible only  by  a reiteration  of  the  original  process  by  the  same  or  equally  com- 
petent hands 

It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  effects  which  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  hand  labour  must  produce  on  this  aboriginal  character  of  industry.  How- 
ever grent  the  improvement  likely  to  arise,  both  with  respect  to  quality  and 
cheapness,  in  the  fabrication  of  objects  of  utility,  it  was  inevitable  that,  for 
a time  at  least,  a deterioration  should  take  place  in  ornamented  manufactures 
The  old  relation,  or  rather  identity,  between  the  artist  and  artificer  must  cease 
to  exist  under  a system,  in  which  the  application  of  ornament  depeuded  no 
longer  solely  on  the  skill  of  individual  artist-workmen,  but  on  the  capabilities  of 
mechanism,  or  chiefly  so.  The  influence  of  taste,  accordingly,  had  ,to  be  exerted 
by  new  methods,  which,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  could  only  develop 
themselves  slowly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  earliest  efforts  of  machine  labour  are  directed  to  the 
production  of  objects  in  their  simplest  and  least  ornate  form.  Imperfection  of 
machinery,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  machine  labour,  viz.,  cheap  and  extensive 
production,  both  tend  to  impose  this  condition,  and  to  impart  to  manufactures 
a mechanical  and  unartist  ic  character.  It  is  not  only  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  matter  of  necessity,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exclude  whatever 
cannot  be  easily  and  cheaply  executed  ; and  thus,  on  the  application  of  machinery 
to  any  new  branch  of  industry,  there  occurs  in  almost  every  case  an  interval  during 
which  the  services  of  the  designer  are  reduced  to  their  minimum,  even  if  they 
are  not,  for  the  time,  virtually  dispensed  with.  But  apart  from  this  consideration, 
it  is  to  l>e  remarked,  secondly,  that  the  application  of  machinery  brings  with  it 
new  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  taste.  On  the  one  hand,  the  conceptions  of  the 
designer  are  not,  as  before,  limited  solely  by  his  skill  os  a workman.  The 
capabilities  of  each  particular  process  of  manufacture  have  now  to  be  studied  ; and 
the  adaptation  of  design  to  these,  forms,  of  itself,  an  art  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  of  slow  acquirement,  fettered  as  it  is  by  questions  of  economy  in  execution, 
and  embarrassed  and  impeded  by  continual  improvements,  or,  at  least,  changes  in 
the  machinery  or  process  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mise  en  fabrique 
and  the  finishing  processes,  if  they  do  not  necessarily  in  most  cases  fall  into  the 
hands  of  persons  artistically  disqualified,  do  so,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance; 
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and  this  obstacle  to  the  due  execution  of  ornamental  work  not  only  becomes 
inveterate  by  use,  but  has  mistaken  views  of  economy  in  favour  of  its  perpetu- 
ation. 

It  is,  at  least,  a fact,  that  while  the  application  of  ornament  to  many  hardware 
manufactures  has  gradually  become  more  extensive  and  of  a higher  order,  the 
character  of  the  individuals  employed  in  the  workshops,  with  respect  to  artistic 
intelligence,  has  not  been  proportionably  elevated.  They,  for  the  most  part, 
retain  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  primary,  mechanical,  and  generally  unarti-ntie 
condition  of  manufactures.  While  our  designers  have  advanced,  those  who  execute 
or  finish  their  designs,  have  remained  stationary  ; hence,  the  appearance  of  which 
the  Jury  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  instances,  of  a mechanical  high 
polish,  which  has  obliterated  or  spoiled  the  details  of  form  or  surface,  evidently 
intended  by  the  designer. 

This  is  not,  however,  an  evil  peculiar  to  the  hardware  manufactures  of  this 
country.  In  France,  in  particular,  some  years  ago,  the  artistic  ignorance  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  chiselling  and  finishing  of  bronze  and  other  metallic 
wares,  was  found  to  be  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  establish  a school  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  to 
artificers  instruction  in  drawing  and  modelling,  combined  with  the  practice  of 
chasing,  chiselling,  and  finishing  castings  in  metal.  And  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
the  Trades’  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  are  expressly  l)ased  on  a recognition  of 
the  principle,  that  if  the  modem  exigencies  of  manufacture  require  a separation 
between  the  designer  and  artificer,  the  influence  of  the  former  can  in  no  other 
way  be  duly  maintained  than  by  teaching  to  the  artificer  so  much  of  design  as 
will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  intentions  of  the  designer ; and  to  the  designer, 
so  much  of  manufacturing  processes  as  will  secure  the  practicability  and  fitness  of 
his  designs. 

The  Jury  are,  however,  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  a discouraging  view  of 
the  position  of  the  ornamented  hardware  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  was  no  reason  to  expect,  on  general  grounds,  that  an  entirely  new  system 
of  manufacture  should  be  perfected  otherwise  than  gradually,  or  be  exempt  from 
the  characteristics  of  progress  which  have  always  marked  the  advancement  of 
art  and  industry.  All  experience  would  have  been  belied,  had  the  progress  of 
England,  the  parent  of  this  new  system,  been  other  than  it  has.  Our  industrial 
system  has  been  gradually  and  entirely  remodelled.  Step  by  step  as  machinery, 
and  the  various  reproductive  facilities  of  modem  times,  made  their  encroachments 
on  the  old  methods  of  hand  labour,  we  were,  in  every  case,  as  it  were  thrown 
back  on  the  primitive  condition  of  labour.  That  very  want  of  skill  and  inex- 
perience which,  in  early  stages  of  society,  oblige  men  to  busy  themselves  solely  or 
chiefly  about  the  necessary,  the  useful,  or  the  convenient,  restrained  the  earlier 
efforts  of  machine  labour,  and  gave  it  the  same  biaa  And  if  we  consider  the  vast 
commercial  advantages  reaped  by  this  country  from  unomamented  machine-made 
wares,  and  that  the  deterioration  of  the  ornamented  sorts  was,  and  is  now  to  a 
large  extent,  commercially  speaking,  of  no  importance,  because  counterbalanced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  purchasers,  by  other  qualities  more  easily  appre- 
ciated, we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  present  general  inferiority  of 
British  hardware,  in  point  of  taste,  to  that  of  some  other  countries.  It  is  obviously 
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an  inferiority,  not  so  much  positive  and  permanent,  as  arising  out  of  a particular 
stage  of  progress.  Commercial  interest  has  not  yet,  in  this  country,  forced  on 
manufacturers  the  consideration  of  questions  of  taste,  to  the  same  extent  as  has 
been  the  case  elsewhere.  It  is  only,  indeed,  within  comparatively  a few  years, 
that  the  national  success  in  the  market  lias  been  generally  even  suspected  to  be 
endangered  by  want  of  taste. 

If,  then,  the  due  adjustment  of  the  mechanicat  and  the  artistic  elements 
of  perfection  in  manufacture  is  a problem  yet  to  be  solved  in  this  country,  it  is 
because  the  point,  of  progress  has  not  yet  been  reached  at  which  its  solution 
becomes  possible  ; if  that  solution  has  been  postponed  beyond  what  may  appear 
a reasonable  period,  it  is  because  the  mechanical  element,  bringing  with  it  new 
and  unheard-of  advantages,  commercial  and  utilitarian,  has  been  borne  along  on 
an  overwhelming  tide  of  success,  and  carried  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  closing 
up  for  the  time,  or  obstructing  more  or  less  the  avenues  to  the  influence  of  taste. 
If  due  means  for  securing  that  influence  have  not  been  used,  or  only  partially 
so,  it  is  because  the  commercial  necessity  for  using  them  has  been  either 
not  felt  at  all,  or  felt  partially.  But  there  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  this  state  of 
things ; the  utmost  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  respect  to  taste,  are  in  a state  of  transition.  The  artistic  element 
has  begun  to  assert  its  claims ; aud  if  its  working  is  for  the  present  uncertain, 
irregular,  vague,  and  unequal ; if  British  manufactures  exhibit  for  the  present, 
at  once  the  most  successful  and  the  most  abortive  attempts  at  ornamentation  ; if 
the  means  used  to  obtain  designs  are  often  erroneous  and  illegitimate,  and_  the 
modes  of  working  them  inadequate,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a state  of  transition 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  a new,  and  in  some  respects,  antagonistic 
element,  which  has  not  yet  secured  its  position. 

These  observations  will,  in  part,  have  anticipated  some  of  the  remarks  which, 
in  the  second  place,  the  Jury  have  to  make  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  objects 
contributed  to  Class  XXII.  by  the  more  eminent  continental  nations.  It  must 
be  noticed,  however,  in  addition,  that  us  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
owes  its  existence  to  private  enterprise,  so  its  course  has  been  determined  solely 
by  commercial  demand,  and  the  current  of  ingenuity.  Fiscal  regulations  may 
have  impeded  its  extension  in  certain  directions ; but  its  condition  is,  to  no 
appreciable  extent  traceable  to  the  direct  fostering  care,  or  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  Government  It  has  taken  its  own  course.  It  is  a vigorous  and 
independent  manufacturing  system  arising  out  of  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  hand  labour,  wherever  it  was  practicable  ; a system  which,  not  only  impelled 
by  necessity,  but  induced  by  interest,  developed  itself  solely  or  chiefly  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  direction  of  the  indispensable,  the  useful,  and  the  convenient ; and 
which,  by  a natural  progression,  is  tending  towards  the  ornamental  ; aud  is  now, 
in  fact.,  exhibiting  signs  of  the  fermentation  consequent  on  the  insertion  of  the 
new  leaven  of  taste  and  refinement.  Whatever  its  progress  in  particular  cases,  it 
has  followed  this  course  on  the  whole  ; and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a contrast  to 
the  industry  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
That  of  France,  in  particular,  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  by  an  opposite 
course.  It  started  with  an  artistic  system  of  manufacture,  patronized  and  sup- 
jKirted  by  Government  influence  anil  resources  ; and  its  progress  has,  for  the  mast 
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part,  been  downwards  from  the  supply  of  the  artificial  demands  of  luxury  and 
refinement,  to  the  necessary  demands  of  utility  and  comfort.  There  can  be  no 
question  whatever  about  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  national  ornamented 
manufactures  of  France  ; but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  commercially  considered, 
this  pre-eminence  is  to  a great  extent  artificially  maintained.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  a healthy,  independent,  self-relying,  and  self-supporting  system  of 
manufacture  of  which  machinery  is  the  basis,  and  which  owes  its  existence  to 
private  enterprise  and  capital,  and  its  direction  to  commercial  demand,  as  of  a 
patronage  and  an  expenditure,  which  disregard  both  cost  and  immediate  profit. 

The  Jury,  however,  must  not  be  considered  to  offer  any  opinion  here  on  the 
question  whether  it  be  advisable  in  any  cose,  that  a Government  should  apply  its 
influence  and  resources  to  the  promotion  of  certain  branches  of  industry,  or  to 
speak  more  strictly,  should  monopolise  those  branches  : — they  are  desirous  merely 
of  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  done  in  France,  and  some  other 
continental  countries  (as,  for  example,  in  Prussia)  ; because  they  believe  that  a 
strong  characteristic  of  French  industry  is  traceable  to  this  source.  It  is  to  a 
great  extent  artistic,  rather  than  workmanlike.  The  artistic  element  hinders  the 
development  of  the  mechanical  ; precisely  the  reverse  of  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  the  mechanical  overwhelms  or  overspreads  the  artistic.  In 
the  former,  artistic  skill  is  the  starting  point ; in  the  latter,  mechanical.  In  the 
one,  artistic  skill  is  indigenous ; mechanical,  for  the  most  part  exotic ; in  the 
other,  the  reverse  is  generally  true. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  some  of  them  remarkable  in  both  countries  ; 
but  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  in  France  there  is  a tendency  to  emulate 
the  national  manufactures,  and  to  confine  production  to  the  supply  of  expensive 
luxuries,  which  is  injurious  to  the  development  of  useful  industry  ; while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  utilitarian  principle  has  tended  to  hinder  the  development 
of  taste.  The  exceptions  are,  however,  hopeful  on  both  sides ; and  if  it  cannot  be 
said  that  as  yet  either  has  solved  the  problem  how  the  artistic  and  the  mechanical 
elements  of  industrial  perfection  are  to  be  duly  adjusted,  a great  step  has  been 
gained  towards  its  solution  by  the  opportunities  of  comparison  afforded  by  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  which,  in  that  respect,  the  Jury  are  confident  must  prove 
beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  industry  and  manufacture. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  ornamented  manufactures,  reference  has  been 
chiefly  made  to  those  of  France  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  Jury 
conceived  that,  so  far  as  the  points  under  consideration  were  concerned,  those  two 
might  be  safely  assumed  as  representatives  of  opposite  systems,  which  are  more 
or  less  followed,  in  either  direction,  by  other  countries.  More  obvious  extremes 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  one  side, 
and  some  Oriental  nations  on  the  other ; the  former  following  almost  exclusively 
the  utilitarian  and  mechanical  system— the  latter,  the  artistic ; but  the  examples 
adduced  will  admit  of  a sufficiently  extended  application. 

It  must  now,  however,  be  noticed  that,  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Jury  of  the 
contents  of  Class  XXII.,  they  have  gone  no  further  than  the  actual  character  of 
the  objects  brought  before  them.  They  have  taken  them  as  they  found  them  ; 
and,  placing  them  all,  for  the  time,  on  an  equal  footing,  have  estimated  their 
merits  by  simple  comparison.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  mere  actualities 
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of  the  Exhibition  must,  in  the  main,  be  the  sole  objects  of  their  criticism : the 
actual  merit  of  a work  independently  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced  must  be  the  ground  of  their  award.  No  other  course  was  open  to  them 
but  this.  Wherever  merit  appeared  it  must  be  recognized  for  its  own  sake : when 
a comparison  was  instituted  between  the  similar  productions  of  different  countries, 
the  basis  of  such  comparison  must  bo  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  advert  to  some  consequences  resulting  from  this 
necessity  imposed  on  the  Jury. 

In  the  first  place,  single  specimens  of  a manufacture  have  come  before  them,  of 
the  highest  merit  in  themselves,  which,  however,  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
evidence  either  that  the  high  excellence  they  display  is  not  exceptional,  or  that  a 
profitable  industry,  of  the  kind  to  which  they  belong,  has  any  existence  in  the 
country  whence  they  are  sent.  Yet  these  single  examples,  perhaps  the  unusual 
fruit  of  individual  skill,  are  brought  into  comparison  and  competition  with  works 
of  the  same  sort  produced  in  other  countries  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

To  take  another  case  : contributions,  which,  though  few  in  number,  are  yet 
sufficient  to  evince  the  existence  of  a branch  of  industry,  come  from  countries 
where  they  can  be  produced  only  at  a cost  which  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
moderate  fortunea  In  such  a case  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  amount  of  hand 
labour  bestowed  on  ornamentation  and  finish  becomes  a secondary  consideration  ; 
yet  these  must  be  compared,  in  point  of  actual  merit,  with  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind  produced  under  a rigid  economy  of  material  and  labour,  and  intended 
for  ordinary  purchasers. 

Or,  again : specimens  of  manufacture  are  contributed  by  Government  esta- 
blishments, in  which  the  cost  of  production,  and,  at  least,  immediate  profits  are 
disregarded,  which  nevertheless  enter  into  competition  with  the  efforts  of  a self- 
supporting  industry  in  other  countries 

Cases  such  as  these  make  it  evident  that  an  actual  superiority  in  the  specimens 
exhibited  cannot  bo  assumed  as  the  index  of  an  industrial  and  commercial 
superiority,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  those  specimens  have  been  produced  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  commercial  enterprise.  No  one  doubts  that  a branch 
of  ornamented  manufacture  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  both 
mechanical  and  artistic,  in  any  country,  provided  due  means  are  used  for  that 
purpose,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  outlay  and  profit  It  is  almost  a matter  of 
course  that  manufactures  so  protected  should  be  superior  to  those  which  are 
carried  on  under  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassing  obstacles  that  beset  remu- 
nerative industry.  The  wonder  is  rathor  that  the  produce  of  the  latter,  having  no 
allowance  made  for  the  disadvantages  it  labours  under,  should  be  able  to  bear  so 
well  a comparison  in  point  of  actual  results. 

The  Jury,  then,  while  they  have  willingly  rewarded  merit  wherever  it  has 
appeared,  have  at  the  same  time  regarded  that  merit  with  greater  satisfaction 
when  it  was  found  in  the  productions  of  a self-supporting  and  remunerative  in- 
dustry. They  confess  that  they  have  looked  with  greater  interest  among  the 
contributions  from  abroad  for  evidences  of  a healthy,  useful,  widely-extended,  and 
self-supporting  industry,  than  for  remarkable  proofs  of  skill  in  particular  manu- 
factures. On  this  point  they  wish  that  it  had  been  in  their  power  to  have  entered 
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at  some  length ; but  so  many  questions  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  it 
which  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Report,  that  they  must  content  them- 
selves with  a very  general  statement  of  some  observations  they  have  made. 

In  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  Tunis,  and  India,  metallurgy  and  a certain  knowledge 
of  alloys  date  from  remote  periods ; but,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  productions 
in  metal  analogous  to  European  hardware  of  the  commoner  sorts  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  though  excellent  in  material  and  generally  graceful  in  form.  For  the 
most  part  there  is  no  step  between  the  manufacture  of  the  rudest  contrivances  and 
that  of  articles  of  the  most  costly  and  splendid  character.  The  objects  wrought  in 
metal  are  either  on  the  one  hand  as  cheap  as  the  material  and  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  labour  permit  them  to  be,  or  on  the  other  as  costly  as  elabo- 
ration can  render  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  contributions  from  China 
are  too  incomplete  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  hardware  manufactures  of  that 
remarkable  country.  They  certainly  take  a considerable  range  ; and,  considering 
the  ingenuity,  the  inventive  genius,  and  the  peculiar  domestic  habits  of  the 
people,  may  with  some  reason  be  supposed  to  make  a considerable  approximation 
to  the  more  or  less  utilitarian  character  of  European  manufacture. 

In  Greece  and  Italy  the  same  stagnant  traditional  industry  in  metals  seems  to 
prevail.  From  the  former  nothing,  and  from  the  latter  nothing  of  any  note,  is 
contributed  to  Class  XXII.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  specimens  of  the 
rude,  though  in  some  respects,  beautiful  metallic  manufactures  of  Italy,  in  use 
among  the  common  people,  such  as  lamps,  braziers,  brass,  copper,  and  tinned 
copper  vessels,  have  not  been  sent.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  their  place  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a more  advanced  condition  of  thus  branch  of  industry. 
With  Italy,  Spain  may  be  classed  ; a country  so  rich  in  metallic  ores  that  the  very 
backward  state  of  its  manufactures  in  metal  may  well  excite  surprise.  The  few 
contributions  from  Spain,  however,  give  evidence  of  both  the  desire  and  the  power 
to  improve  that  kind  of  industry ; and  possibly,  when  means  of  easy  and  rapid 
transit  are  obtained,  the  natural  ad  vantages  of  the  country  may  be  turned  to 
better  account,  and  this  species  of  industry  rise  to  importance. 

Austria,  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  and  Belgium  afford  ample  proofs  of 
activity.  The  first-named  country,  in  particular,  exhibits  remarkable  productive 
vigour,  and  her  manufactures  take  a range  which  shows  how  firmly  and  deeply 
industrial  and  commercial  tendencies  have  taken  root  Iron  manufactures  appear 
to  be  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  to  which  the  superior  quality  of  Austrian 
iron,  notwithstanding  its  costliness  for  ordinary  purposes,  no  doubt  contribntea 
Considerable  surprise,  indeed,  has  been  created  by  the  extent  and  the  quality  of 
production  in  the  branches  of  industry  employing  iron,  such  as  nail-making,  the 
manufacture  of  scythes,  pickaxes,  hatchets,  axes,  saws,  and  other  cutting  instru- 
ments, shovels,  hoes,  and  tools  of  various  sorts. 

One  branch  of  hardware  industry,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  Jews'-harps,  is  repre- 
sented solely  by  Austria  ; and,  judging  from  the  number  of  exhibitors,  must  form 
a trade  of  considerable  extent 

The  iron  wire,  wire  ropes,  wrought-iron  tubes,  and  lead  drawn  pipes,  enamelled 
iron  ware,  and  wrought  and  cast  iron  generally,  are  particularly  deserving  of 
notice 

The  contributions  from  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  are  also  such  as  to  indicate 
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an  active  state  of  commercial  enterprise  in  certain  directions.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  cheap  liardware,  including  toys  and  various  articles  made  of  japanned  tin,  lead, 
pewter,  and  other  materials,  common  cutlery  and  ironmongery,  buttons,  &c.,  the 
cheapness  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  generally  high  price  of  the  raw  materials, 
enables  them  successfully  to  maintain  their  place  in  neutral  markets.  Some 
excellent  specimens  of  brass  and  iron  wire,  manufactured  in  various  ways,  also 
appear  among  the  contributions  from  the  States  of  the  Zollverein.  • 

Belgium,  though  not  contributing  largely  to  Class  XXII.,  is  distinguished,  as 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  for  the  great  extent  and  excellence  of  her  manufacture 
of  nails,  and  the  application  of  zinc  to  a variety  of  useful  and  decorative  purposes- 
The  latter  is  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  des  Mines  et  Fonddries 
do  Zinc  de  la  Vieille  Montagne,  of  Lifege,  which  raises  and  manufactures  the  metal, 
and  exports  it  to  a large  extent.  The  ores  of  Belgium  and  Silesia  are  abundant 
and  easily  worker!  ; and  the  many  uses  to  which  the  metal,  its  ores,  alloy's,  and 
oxides  may  be  applied,  have  created  for  it  of  late  years  a rapid  and  extensive  con- 
sumption. In  close  proximity  to  Belgium,  at  Stolberg,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  a 
district  rich  in  blende  and  lead  ore,  there  are  the  newly-opened,  and  at  present 
actively-worked  mines  and  manufactures  of  spelter ; and  also  at  Verviers,  the 
Socidtd  de  la  Nouvelle  Montagne  and  other  Companies  have  been  formed  to  meet 
the  rising  demand  for  this  useful  metal  and  its  manufactures. 

In  the  department  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Jury  find  but  few  objects 
belonging  to  their  Class  ; those  few,  however,  display  energy,  ingenuity,  and  the 
most  perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.  They  are  mostly  manufactures 
in  iron,  such  as  locks,  cut  nails,  stoves,  cooking  apparatus,  and  other  objects  for 
ordinary  use. 

The  Jury  will  now  proceed  to  make  such  observations  as  they  deem  the 
purpose  of  their  Report  to  require  on  certain  branches  of  industry.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  Class  XXII.  they  must  refer  to  the  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  already  published ; and  it  will  be  of  course  under- 
stood that  the  omission  of  any  notice  of  specific  manufactures  by  no  means 
implies  that  those  manufactures  have  been  overlooked,  but  merely  that  the  con- 
dition of  them  is  satisfactory,  or  such  as  to  call  for  no  particular  observation.  In 
the  list  of  the  awards  of  the  Prize  Medal  it  has  also  been  thought  advisable  to 
oinit  merely  commendatory  notices.  The  fact  that  a Medal  has  been  awarded 
must  be  assumed  as  the  highest  commendation  of  the  Jury  ; who  have  therefore 
contented  themselves  with  a simple  statement  of  the  merit  specially  recognized  in 
the  award. 


1.  Brass,  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Tin  Manufactures. 

The  brass-work  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  particularly  distinguished  for  that 
beauty  of  workmanship  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  British  wares  Excel- 
lence of  material,  solidity,  brilliancy  of  polish,  and  flatness  and  equality  of  the 
“ dead  ” or  “ frosted  ’’  portions,  admirable  fitting  of  the  joints,  and  a certain 
appearance  of  thorough  genuineness,  are  qualities  pervading  all  the  productions  in 
this  material  exhibited  by  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  These  qualities 
appear  to  great  advantage  in  certain  branches  of  industry  which  admit  of  a mode- 
rate amount  of  ornamentation,  in  the  shape  of  mouldings,  twisted  columns  or 
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tubes,  comer-pieces,  perforated  plates,  and  the  like,  which  machinery  can  readily 
execute.  In  such  cases,  in  addition  to  very  perfect  workmanship,  there  frequently 
appears  considerable  evidence  of  a feeling  for  harmony,  and  for  a just  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  parts.  Eminent  examples  of  work  of  this  character  occur  in 
the  collection  of  brass-work  (chiefly  bedsteads),  exhibited  by  Winfield  (373),  of 
Birmingham  ; and  in  the  Mediaeval  Court,  among  the  ecclesiastical  brass  furniture 
and  utensils  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  (700),  also  of  Birmingham,  which 
are  remarkable  besides  for  the  perfect  intelligence  with  which  the  ornamentation 
(entirely  Gothic)  is  designed  and  executed. 

Bniss-work  of  a character  solely  or  chiefly  ornamental  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
considered  to  be  on  the  whole  in  a very  advanced  condition.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  excellence  in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  employing  this  material ; 
hut  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  collection  which  displays  throughout,  whatever 
may  be  the  amountof  ornamentation,  a uniform  good  taste  and  intelligence  in  design. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  vulgar  taste  in  which  certain  articles  are  designed  and 
executed  finds  admirers  for  whose  predilections  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
to  provide  ; but  the  Jury  believe  that,  even  admitting  the  existence  of  a vicious 
taste  among  consumers,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the  motives  of  self-interest,  which 
of  necessity  actuate  producers,  that  policy  is  very  short  sighted,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  a partial  present  advantage,  sacrifices  the  general  success  of  a branch  of  industry. 
They  consider  it  very  doubtful,  besides,  whether  those  who  act  on  this  view  do  not, 
in  reality,  underrate  the  tastes  of  those  for  whom  they  profess  to  provide.  Instances 
illustrative  of  these  observations  will  be  found  among  tho  innumerable  applications 
of  brass-work  to  which  the  use  of  gas  has  given  rise : such  as  fittings,  brackets, 
pedestal-burners,  chandeliers,  table-lamps,  &c.,  both  for  domestic  use,  for  shops,  and 
for  public  buildings,  all  of  which  are  of  excellent  and  substantial  workmanship,  but 
many  marked  by  a vicious  taste  and  the  absence  of  artistic  knowledge.  Articles 
such  as  these  being  in  common  use,  and  constantly  before  the  eyes,  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  public  taste,  which  it  is  accordingly  in  the  power  of 
manufacturers  to  guide  to  a larger  extent  than  they  seem  willing  to  suppose. 

These  remarks  scarcely  apply  to  English  brass-work  struck  from  dies.  The 
cornices,  curtain-pins  and  l>ands,  finger-plates,  &c.,  prepared  in  this  manner  are 
intended  for  purchasers  chiefly  belonging  to  the  cultivated  classes  ; yet  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  are  almost  uniformly  better  in  elocution  than  design.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  merit  of  work  of  this  kind,  supposing  no 
defect  iu  the  metal,  due  precision  in  tho  impression,  and  a proper  colour  in  the 
lacquer,  depends  entirely  on  the  excellence  and  propriety  of  the  design.  A good 
design,  in  fact,  can  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  executed  as  an  inferior  one ; and 
although  the  Exhibition  furnishes  a few  creditable  specimens,  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture will  no  doubt  advance  as  knowledge  of  art  and  good  taste  are  cultivated. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  specimens  on  the  French  side  are  not 
on  the  whole  superior  to  those  of  British  manufacture ; and,  possibly,  sufficient 
attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  to  the  character 
of  design,  nnd  the  peculiar  artistic  effects  which  are  compatible  with  the  process 
of  execution. 

Bells  and  gongs  coming  to  a certain  extent  under  the  description  of  Musical 
Instruments,  the  Jury  considered  it  advisable  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
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Sub-Jury  A.  of  Class  X.,  who  obligingly  communicated  to  them  a Report  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  bells  exhibited.  This  Report  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  (B.). 

The  ornamental  brass-work  of  French  manufacture,  which,  besides  being  the 
largest  contribution  from  any  foreign  country,  enters  most  successfully  into  com- 
petition with  home  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  is  generally  remarkable  for 
skilful  and  varied  artistic  treatment.  It  differs  from  the  British  rather  in  the 
uniform  intelligence  with  which  the  ornamentation,  whether  little  or  much,  is 
designed  and  executed,  than  in  the  absolute  superiority  of  individual  examples. 
The  ornamentation  is  of  every  kind  : ranging  from  profuse  and  heavy  scroll-work 
to  decoration  in  low  relief ; but  there  may  be  remarked,  in  particular,  a taste 
for  a peculiar  treatment,  which  produces  a richly-studded  or  jewelled  effect  with 
sharp,  clear,  and  decisive  shadows,  approaching  to  the  character  of  the  work 
termed  Elizabethan.  The  introduction  of  colour  by  means  of  jewels  in  paste, 
by  enamelling,  or  by  a difference  of  metal,  is  more  frequently  taken  advantage  of 
by  French  than  by  British  manufacturers.  By  these  aids,  and  the  enrichment 
of  surfaces  by  ornaments  of  a similar  character,  a picturesque  and  frequently 
brilliant  effect  is  imparted.  In  careful  finish,  however,  much  is  to  be  desired ; 
the  joints  and  fittings  of  separate  portions  being  often  so  clumsy  and  unworkman- 
like as  to  create  dissatisfaction  on  a near  examination.  This  deficiency  may  be 
exemplified  by  a comparison  of  the  ecclesiastical  brass-work  exhibited  by  Pous- 
SIELGUE-Rusand  (France,  1 405),  with  articles  of  a similar  character  in  the  collection 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  Medieval  Court.  In  this 
instance,  besides,  the  French  productions  display  far  less  intelligence  in  design 
than  the  English  : the  former  being  imbued  to  a considerable  extent  with  the 
peculiar  character  proverbially,  though  now  improperly,  assigned  to  Birmingham 
work ; while  the  latter  is  entirely  devoid  of  it 

French  bronzes  and  small  ornaments  of  mixed  materials,  pendules,  dishes,  and 
vases  for  flowers,  &c.,  are  exhibited  in  great  profusion,  and  on  the  whole  merit 
high  commendation.  The  spirit,  fancy,  and  invention  they  display  are  unbounded. 
Here  again  the  remark  is  applicable,  that  single  examples  on  the  British  side, 
for  instance,  from  the  collections  of  J.  A.  Hatfield,  of  Potts,  of  Messenger,  and 
of  The  Coaldrook  Dale  Company,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  many 
of  the  French  specimens  with  no  disadvantage  to  the  former ; but  that  on  the 
whole  the  French  manufactures  of  this  kind  deserve  the  pre-eminenoe.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  in  point  of  purity  of  taste,  this  praise  which  the 
Jury  willingly  accord  does  not  require  some  qualification.  They  find  in  the  bronzes 
of  Prussian,  German,  and  Italian  manufacture,  a purity  of  form  and  a uniform 
carefulness  of  design  and  finish,  which  they  consider  well  worthy  of  observation  ; 
and  which,  on  a comparison  with  French  works  of  the  same  kind,  give  them  an 
advantage  over  the  latter  in  these  respects.  The  questionable  taste,  in  particular, 
in  which  many  French  pendules  are  designed,  is  scarcely  compensated  for  by  the 
obvious  dexterity  of  the  modelling  and  chasing. 

The  examples  of  zinc  manufactures,  castings,  and  galvono-plastic  productions 
are  more  numerous  from  France,  Belgium,  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  than 
from  Britain.  In  this  country  the  use  of  this  metal  has  hitherto  been  cliiefly 
confined  to  tho  manufacture  of  household  utensils  and  conveniences,  such  as  baths, 
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and  vessels  for  culinary  and  other  purposes,  for  alloys,  galvanizing,  and  coating 
other  metals,  and  as  a substitute  for  lead  in  the  roofing  of  houses,  &c.  On  the 
continent,  in  addition  to  the  application  of  zinc  to  purposes  of  utility  (which 
is  carried  on  to  the  same,  perhaps  to  a larger  extent),  the  metal  has  also  within 
the  last  few  years  been  pretty  extensively  employed  as  a substitute  for  bronze 
in  casting  statues  and  other  objects  of  art,  both  on  a largo  and  small  scale.  For 
this  purpose  it  appears  to  offer  considerable  advantages;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  experience  of  its  use  is  as  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  a very 
decided  judgment  The  effect,  however,  of  these  castings,  whether  with  a surface 
of  zinc  or  with  another  metallic  coating,  is  in  general  good  ; and  at  all  events, 
the  cheapness  and  comparative  lightness  of  the  metal  seem  to  be  in  its  favour  as 
a means  of  forming  cheap  duplicates  of  objects  of  high  art  existing  in  the  more 
costly  materials  of  bronze  or  marble.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  Geiss,  and 
Devaranne  and  Son,  of  Berlin,  by  Madame  de  Braux  D’Anglure,  and  by  the 
Belgian  Socifrrfi  de  la  Vieille  Montagne,  are  the  most  noticeable.  The  latter 
in  particular  have  most  fully  and  successfully  exemplified  the  various  uses  to 
which  zinc  may  be  applied  ; and  the  specimens  exhibited  are  calculated  to  afford 
useful  hints  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  use  of  zinc  for 
preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron,  its  aptness  for  perforation,  and  its  general 
application  to  domestic  purposes,  are  already  recognised  in  this  country  ; but  it 
is  obvious  that  on  many  accounts  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  a larger 
extent,  especially  in  cases  where  the  unyielding  character  of  iron,  and  the  high 
cost  of  copper,  present  obstacles  to  their  use.  The  Jury  believe  that  zinc  has 
been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  resorted  to  in  this  country  for  statuary  and  the  casting 
of  small  groups  of  figures  and  ornaments. 

In  copper,  zinc,  and  general  braziery,  the  exhibitors  are  on  the  whole  not 
numerous  On  the  French  side,  Messrs.  Estivant  Brothers  afford  examples  of 
brass  caldrons  of  extraordinary  excellence  of  workmanship ; and  from  Belgium  a 
nest  of  brass  pans  are  sent  in  an  unfinished  state,  which,  however,  favourably  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  that  kind  of  industry.  The  coffee  and  tea-urns  and  kettles 
of  this  country  present  no  striking  improvement  in  form  or  in  other  respects  ; and 
the  copper  culinary  utensils,  although  well  executed,  appear  to  be  giving  way  to 
vessels  of  iron,  which,  owing  to  its  cheapness  and  the  recent  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  tinning  and  enamelling,  is  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of 
copper  for  these  purposes  : the  objections  formerly  made  to  it  on  account  of  its 
weight  and  the  risk  of  fracture,  having  been  removed  by  the  substitution  of  sheet 
for  cast  iron. 


2.  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Ironmongery,  &c. 

The  iron  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  justly  claim  a very  high 
place.  The  advantages  afforded  by  a material  so  cheap  and  abundant  are 
indicated  by  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  its  uses ; and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  branch  of  industry,  employing  iron,  need  ever  languish  on  account  of 
any  scarcity,  dearness,  or  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  this  important  metal. 

The  whole  collection  of  steel  and  iron  grates,  fenders,  and  fire-places,  kitchen 
ranges,  stoves,  and  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilation,  is  considered  by  the 
Jury  to  constitute  a most  interesting,  and  on  the  whole,  a highly  creditable  and 
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satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  state  of  those  branches  of  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  that  portion  of  it  which  includes  tasteful  design  us  an  element  of 
merit,  the  Jury  regret  to  find  instances  in  which  a deficiency  in  that  respect  is 
but  too  apparent ; but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  disposed  to  consider  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornamental  drawing-room  and  other  grates  and  fenders,  and  decorated 
stoves,  to  be  in  a most  promising  condition  in  respect  to  taste.  The  grates 
of  Messrs.  Uoole,  Robson,  and  Ifooi.K,  of  Sheffield,  executed  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  and  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Smith,  of  the 
same  place,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  remarkable  advancement  in  tasteful 
design.  The  former  display  great  beauty  and  artistic  intelligence  j while  the  latter, 
in  some  instances  less  eminent  in  thoso  respects,  are  remarkable  for  general  bril- 
liancy of  effect,  great  precision  and  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  certain  novel 
applications  of  ornament  The  Jury  wish  to  notice,  with  special  approbation, 
those  portions  in  the  grates  of  Messrs.  Hoole,  Robson,  and  Hoole,  in  which  the 
castings  remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  lcavo  the  mould. 

The  progress  of  this  manufacture  in  all  respects,  Ls  the  more  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  foreign  competition,  and  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  it  began  to  assume  its  present  liigbly-decorative  character. 
It  is  only  since  the  end  of  the  last  or  the  l>egiuning  of  the  present  century,  that  this 
branch  of  industry  was  introduced  into  Sheffield.  Previously  to  that  time,  it  had 
been  carried  on  in  London  and  Edinburgh ; and  grates  or  fenders  of  an  orna- 
mental description  still  continued  to  be  manufactured  in  thoso  places  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  about  the  end  of  which  period,  manu- 
facturers began  to  establish  themselves  in  various  ports  of  the  country.  These,  by 
employing  greater  artistic  talent,  became  successful  competitors  with  the  London 
houses,  whose  trade  from  that  time  continued  to  decline,  and  Sheffield  became  the 
principal  seat  of  manufacture  for  the  better  and  more  ornate  sort  of  stove-grates 
and  fenders.  Of  this  sort  some  few  still  continue  to  be  manufactured  in  London  ; 
but  the  London  market  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  by  the  works  in  the 
town  of  Sheffield. 

The  trade  in  the  commoner  description  of  grates  is  more  extensive,  and  is 
principally  carried  on  by  the  Carron  Company  and  other  foundries  in  Scotland, 
by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company,  and  foundries  in  Northampton,  Dudley,  Rother- 
ham, Birmingham,  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 

Tire  Jury  think  it  deserving  of  notice  with  respect  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
that  in  all  the  communications  which  have  been  made  to  them  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  it,  they  find  observations  commendatory  of  the  School  of  Design  in 
Sheffield,  and  expressive  of  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  services  it  has 
rendered  to  ornamental  art,  and  in  particular,  to  the  manufactures  of  that  place. 

The  articles  of  this  description  exhibited  by  continental  manufacturers  are  few 
in  number,  being  chiefly  stoves  ; amongst  which  the  grate  contributed  by  A.vnitP, 
(France,  1053),  and  calorifbres  in  brass  and  cast  iron,  by  LaURY  (France,  563), 
are  the  most  deserving  of  notice. 

From  the  United  Kingdom,  examples  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  range  are  nume- 
rous, and  uniformly  characterized  by  a sound  and  substantial  workmanship.  On 
the  actual  working  merits  of  the  various  contrivances  and  arrangements  dis- 
played by  them,  the  Jury  do  not  feel  themselves  ipialified  to  form  a very' 
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decided  opinion.  They  would,  however,  observe  generally,  that  in  many  cases, 
the  massiveness,  extent,  and  heavy  character  of  the  iron-work  appear  to  bo 
carried  to  excess,  and  a wider  space  sometimes  assigned  for  fuel  than  is  neces- 
sary, or  consistent  with  economy.  It  is  doubtless  very  desirable  to  give  such 
a degree  of  strength  to  a kitchen  range  as  shall  insure  it  in  all  its  parts 
against  injury  from  fracture,  which  is  in  most  cases  difficult  to  repair ; and  hence, 
economy  of  material  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a primary  consideration  ; but  the 
difference  between  the  large  extent  and  massiveness  of  some  ranges,  and  smallness 
and  chest-like  appearance  of  others  is  so  extreme,  while  the  professed  and  possibly 
the  real  capabilities  are  about  equal,  that  it  is  evident  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
very  distinct  conclusions  respecting  the  exact  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end 
in  this  branch  of  industry.  Much  of  the  variety  in  size,  and  as  a consequence  of 
this,  in  arrangement,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  kitchens  and  fire-placee  ; a necessity  which  must,  on  the  whole,  tend 
also  to  maintain  high  prices.  It  must  be  admitted,  besides,  that  obstacles  to 
improvement  and  the  speedy  adoption  and  testing  of  new  contrivances  arise  out 
of  the  arrangements  current  in  England  between  landlord  and  tenant.  A kitchen 
range  comes  under  the  description  of  what  are  termed  “landlord's  fixtures,”  and 
in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  selected  more  on  the  ground  of 
economy  in  the  first  outlay  than  with  any  view  to  the  excellence  of  the  contrivance 
or  the  permanent  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupant,  who,  though  dissatisfied, 
finds  it  difficult  on  several  accounts  to  disturb  the  agreement  he  has  oome  under. 

In  Scotland,  grates  are  the  property  of  the  occupant,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  circumstance  contributes  on  the  whole  to  improvement.  A large  majority 
of  tenants  are  moro  able  to  pay  annually  a small  addition  to  their  rent  as  interest 
for  the  outlay  of  the  landlord  on  grates,  than  to  incur  that  outlay  themselves  ; 
and  hence,  with  such  persons,  economy  outweighs  all  other  considerations. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  the  Jury  think  that  the  attention 
of  our  kitchen-range  manufacturers  might  be  advantageously  directed  to  the 
production  of  one  which,  compact,  moderate  in  size,  economical  in  fuel,  and 
answering  all  the  ends  of  convenience  that  must  be  provided  for  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  might  be  sold  at  a low  price.  They  are  unwilling,  as  has  been  remarked, 
to  offer  any  decided  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ranges  submitted 
to  them,  more  especially  as  those  merits  are  so  generally  uniform  ; but  if  they 
were  to  make  a difference,  they  would  say  that  the  kitchen  range  of  J.  Flavel  of 
Leamington,  Warwickshire  (38),  for  appearance  of  workmanship,  economy  of  fuel, 
and  its  combination  of  the  9tove  and  open  fire,  seems  deserving  of  special  notice. 
The  cooking  stove  of  Evans  and  Son  (103)  exhibits  a somewhat  novel,  but  not 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  apply  to  that  kind  of  manufacture  a moderate  amount  of 
appropriate  ornamentation. 

The  Jury  observe  with  regret  that  there  is  no  cooking  stovo  or  apparatus  of 
first-rate  manufacture  or  extent  exhibited  among  the  productions  of  the  Continent 
Foreign  hotels  and  large  establishments  must  be  furnished  with  such ; and  it 
certainly  would  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  our  manufacturers, 
to  have  been  able  to  examine  the  contrivances  by  which  cooking  on  a largo  scale 
is  conducted  in  countries  remarkable  for  their  culinary  skill. 

The  contrivances  recently  invented  for  cooking  and  heating  by  gas,  of  which  a 
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considerable  number  are  exhibited  on  the  British  side,  appear  to  be  well  made 
and  constructed ; but  the  Jury  are  unable  to  pronounce  any  united  opinion  on 
their  efficiency.  The  chief  advantage  professed  by  them  is  economy  ; and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justness  of  their  claim  to  that  advantage,  if 
other  more  necessary  conditions  are  complied  with ; but  it  would  appear  that 
as  yet,  more  unquestionable  success  has  attended  the  application  of  gas  to  warm- 
ing apartments,  than  to  cooking,  or  heating  water  for  baths.  It  would,  however, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  entirely  successful  application  of  a new  calorific 
power,  with  an  experience  so  limited  as  wo  now  possess  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  rendered  available ; and  the  Jury  accordingly  refer  to  these 
contrivances  less  for  their  present  completeness  and  efficiency  than  for  their 
probable  future  importance,  which,  some  of  its  members  believe,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

Casting  in  iron  forms  a large  and  important  branch  of  industry  wherever  the 
advantages  of  iron  and  fuel  are  possessed  to  an  adequate  extent.  Owing  to  the 
variety  of  coal-fields,  abundance  of  the  mineral,  and  improved  modes  of  smelting, 
England  is  distinguished  above  other  nations  for  the  exuberance  and  cheapness  of 
her  supply  of  iron,  and  for  the  extent  to  which  it  is  employed  in  casting.  If, 
however,  the  quality  of  articles  produced  by  casting  be  considered,  the  contribu- 
tions from  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  will  show  that  she  has  powerful 
rivals  to  contend  with  in  that  respect  The  iron  castings  from  those  countries 
display  a sharpness,  cleanness,  and  closeness  of  texture,  and  a good  taste  and 
intelligence  in  design,  which  afford  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  pre- 
eminence can  be  accorded  to  this  country,  except  so  far  as  mere  quantity  is  con- 
cerned. It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  comparison  can  only  bo 
made  within  certain  limits.  The  iron  castings  of  this  country,  if  they  do  not 
actually  take  a wider  range  than  the  continental,  do  so  in  the  Exhibition  ; but 
still  if  the  comparison  be  confined  to  objects  of  a similar  character,  the  Jury 
believe  that  the  palm  of  superiority  must  be  assigned  to  the  continental  specimens, 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  distinguished  more  highly  for  skilful  casting  and  intel- 
ligent and  appropriate  design.  Among  the  most  eminent  in  these  respects 
they  rank  the  cast-iron  bedstead  of  J.  P.  V.  AsDlifi  (France,  1053),  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  mould,  as  a pure  casting  to 
which  the  file  lias  not  been  subsequently  applied.  The  founder,  in  this  instance, 
has  succeeded  cither  by  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  sand,  or  to  the  temperature 
of  the  metal,  in  producing  impressions  of  the  most  beautiful  distinctness.  Some  of 
the  castings  of  Morel  (France,  1666)  have  also  much  elegance  and  lightness.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  railings,  and  generally  the  iron  castings  exhibited  on  the 
French  side,  are  light  and  graceful  in  appearance  ; and  the  Jury  believe  it 
extremely  probable,  that  if  the  iron  founders  of  France,  with  their  facilities  for 
obtaining  tasteful  designs,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a larger  supply  of  cheap 
material — either  by  improvements  on  their  mode  of  smelting,  or  by  the  removal 
of  impolitic  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron — they  might,  besides 
greatly  increasing  the  demand  at  home,  become  successful  exporters  to  this  country, 
where  ornamental  castings  of  really  excellent  design  and  low  price  are  by  no 
moans  largely  supplied. 

The  Royal  Prussian  Iron  Foundry  also  exhibits  specimens  of  iron  casting  of 
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a very  high  order.  The  minute  and  delicate  castings,  consisting  of  trinkets,  small 
chimney  ornaments,  and  figures,  executed  at  Berlin  by  private  enterprise,  are 
already  favourably  known  in  this  country.  They  are,  it  is  said,  the  produce  of  small 
furnaces,  from  which  by  great  care  in  the  choice  of  iron  and  other  precautions, 
the  founders  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  metal  in  a degree  of  fluidity  necessary 
to  fill  the  minute  and  sometimes  intricate  moulds  employed.  The  more  important 
works  contributed  by  tho  Royal  Prussian  Iron  Foundry  sustain  the  reputation  of 
Berlin  iron  casting.  In  particular,  the  Jury  notice  with  approbation  two  cast-iron 
pedestals  with  figures  and  scrolls  in  high  relief,  surmounted  by  equestrian 
statuettes  ; works  which  they  consider  most  spirited  and  beautifully  cast 

A bust  of  the  king  of  Spain,  cast  at  the  Royal  Ordnance  of  Trubla,  may  also 
be  noticed  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  impression  (Spain, 
280)  ; and  for  the  same  reason,  busts  of  the  king  and  late  queen  of  the  Belgians, 
by  the  firm  of  Van  der  Branden  and  Co.,  of  Brussels  (Belgium,  363). 

The  iron  casting  of  the  United  Kingdom,  though  already,  as  has  been  observed, 
of  great  extent,  might  doubtless  be  more  largely  employed  for  purposes  both  of 
use  and  ornament  It  is  probable  that  the  expense  of  new  moulds,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  appropriate  designs,  and  a prejudice  existing  against  iron  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  fracture  and  oxidation  (though  the  latter  fault  may  possibly  be 
obviated),  present  in  many  cases  obstacles  to  its  more  extensive  use  in  construc- 
tion and  decoration.  That  it  is  susceptible,  in  casting,  of  the  most  perfect  and 
sharp  impressions,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  examples  already  noticed  ; and  the 
successful  rendering  of  Mr.  J.  Bell's  statue  of  “ the  Eagle  Slayer,”  by  the  Coal- 
brook  Dale  Company,  shows  that  the  cost  of  many  public  monuments  might 
be  reduced  by  bringing  into  use,  as  a substitute  for  bronze,  a material  cheaper 
than  zinc,  and  more  easily  procured  in  this  country.  On  tho  whole,  and  con- 
sidering the  comparative  merits  of  British  and  foreign  iron  casting  with  respect 
both  to  execution  and  design,  the  inferiority  of  the  former  may  be  said,  as  in  other 
cases  to  be  general,  and  on  an  average  rather  than  special.  There  are  examples 
from  the  United  Kingdom  which,  in  all  respects,  may  challenge  comparison  with 
the  productions  of  any  country  ; but  the  average  merit  of  British  iron  castings  of 
an  ornamental  kind  is  lower  than  that  of  France  or  Prussia ; and  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  pre-eminence  of  those  countries  is  due  rather  to  the  employment 
of  better  artists  for  the  preparation  of  designs,  and  artisans  more  intelligent  in  design, 
than  to  any  superiority  in  the  mere  process  of  casting.  In  other  respects,  some  of 
the  continental  nations  labour  under  disadvantages  which  do  not  affect  the  United 
Kingdom  : and  if  our  iron  castings  are  in  any  respect  inferior,  the  blame  rests 
with  our  founders  who  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  means  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  their  art 

In  the  manufacture  of  locks,  Wolverhampton  stiU  sustains  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion. Excellence  of  workmanship,  lowness  of  price,  and  an  adequate  degree  of 
security,  characterise  the  contributions  from  that  place,  and  prove  the  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  division  of  labour  which  is  adopted  in  the  manufacture.  The 
specimens  of  locks  throughout  the  Exhibition  generally  evince  that  the  art  is  in  a 
very  advanced  state,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent ; but  still  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Jury  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  present  condition  of  lock-making  is  traceable 
to  English  ingenuity  and  invention ; and  they  believe  that  on  the  whole  the 
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collection  of  lockti  on  the  British  side  deserve  the  place  of  pre-eminence.  The  lock 
on  the  very  well-made  safe  of  SoMMERMEYER,  of  Magdebourg,  may  be  noticed 
honourably ; and  the  hank  lock  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Newell,  of  New  York,  is 
remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  principle,  and  for  combinations  and  arrangements 
which  seem  to  render  it  impregnable  Locks  of  this  description,  if  they  could  be 
sold  at  a moderate  price  and  made  available  for  ordinary  purposes,  would  no 
doubt  be  favourably  received,  and  remunerate  the  inventor.  It  is,  however,  a 
serious  objection  to  any  lock,  notwithstanding  its  ingenuity  and  security,  that  the 
key  should  be  so  ponderous  and  bulky  as  to  require  for  itself  a separate  place  of 
deposit  and  safe  keeping.  The  smallness  of  the  key  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  lock  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  locks  of  Messrs.  Bramah 
and  of  Messrs.  Chubb,  besides  those  merits  in  other  respects,  which  public  opinion 
has  so  long  aud  so  amply  recognised. 

On  the  comparative  security  afforded  by  the  various  locks  which  have  come 
before  the  Jury,  they  are  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion.  They  would  merely 
express  a doubt  whether  the  circumstance  that  a lock  has  been  picked  under 
conditions  which  ordinarily  could  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  be  obtained,  can  be 
assumed  as  a test  of  its  insecurity. 

In  connection  with  locks,  the  Jury  may  refer  to  iron  safes  and  treasure-chests, 
of  which  a large  number  is  exhibited,  and  which  for  the  moet  part  are  of  about 
equal  merit,  so  far  as  the  chances  of  security  offered  by  them  are  concerned.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  much  of  the  ornamentation  and  expensive  polished  work 
which  Borne  of  them  display  might  not  be  dispensed  with.  Any  addition  of  that 
description  to  the  expense,  necessarily  considerable,  of  a safe  or  treasure-box  seems 
quite  gratuitous,  more  especially  since  it  has  become  usual,  and  is  considered  most 
secure,  in  large  banking  and  other  establishments,  to  preserve  safes  in  fire-proof 
rooms  or  vaults,  into  which  they  are  lowered  at  the  close  of  business. 

The  locks  and  general  ironmongery  of  France  are  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
productions  of  the  same  kind  from  other  continental  nations  There  appears  to  be 
a desire  to  extend  manufactures  in  metal,  but  it  is  rendered  powerless  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  into  Franca  It  is  im- 
possible under  present  circumstances,  for  the  manufacturer  to  reduce  the  price  of 
his  productions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  him  adequate  remuneration.  Since 
18t+,  the  manufacture  of  iron-tin  plates  and  steel  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and,  on  the  other,  has  stimulated  those  engaged  in  working  it  up  to 
supply  their  goods  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  to  find  new  markets.  Thus  branch  of 
industry,  accordingly,  with  us  presents  a healthy  and  growing  nppearance  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  stunted  condition  which  seems  to  characterise  the  cor- 
responding manufactures  of  France.  On  the  stall  of  Japy  Brothers  (France,  275) 
the  Jury  find  several  articles  of  tin-ware  manufactured  from  the  most  expensive 
charcoal  iron,  in  a mode  that  so  far  economizes  labour,  as  to  overcome  the  for- 
midable expense  of  the  material : — machinery  enabling  them  to  sell  a saucepan  for 
Ok/,  which  is  made  from  charcoal  iron  at  30/.  per  ton.  But  in  other  cases,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  the  same  costly  iron  without  the  facilities  afforded  by  machinery, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  prices  are  too  high  to  insure  a large  consumption, 
and  industry  stagnates. 
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The  enamelled  ware  of  Paris,  and  the  coating  of  tin  by  the  new  process  of 
Boucher  (France,  776),  both  appear  to  be  deserving  of  notice.  The  process  by 
which  the  former  is  produced  has  been  employed  in  this  country  by  the 
Birmingliam  Patent  Lap-welded  Tube  Company,  who  find  it  extremely  valuable 
as  a preservative  of  their  tubes  from  the  action  of  water  in  locomotive  boilers ; 
iron  tubes  being  variously  affected  by  the  different  qualities  of  the  water  used. 
The  process  is  also  largely  employed  in  Austria  and  the  Zollverein  States. 

The  ironmongery  trade  of  Germany  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  exhibits 
far  greater  activity.  The  contributions  from  Iserlohn,  Hagen,  Barmen,  and  other 
places  in  Westphalia,  indicate  the  existence  of  a large  and  profitable  industry ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  goods  in  these  countries 
and  Birmingham  is  not  so  great  as  to  affect  its  growth  and  strength.  To  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  even  largely  to  England,  common  articles  for  sate  rather  than 
use  are  exported,  and  are  vended  by  hawkers  and  pedlars  through  this  country. 
The  higher  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Westphalia  is  compensated  for  by  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  manufacture  being  an  ancient,  not  a modem  one — 
Westphalia  having  for  centuries  lieen  celebrated  for  ironmongery  and  tin  goods — 
the  common  wares  sent  to  this  country  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  On  weighty 
articles  of  iron,  however,  such  as  anvils,  vices,  and  heavy  tools,  the  difference  of 
price  between  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  and  Hagen,  is  about  the  amount  per  cwt. 
of  the  duty  on  iron ; and  such  articles  as  these  are  accordingly  precluded  from 
competition  with  the  British  of  the  same  description  in  foreign  marketa 

A new  use  of  sheet-iron,  prepared  by  a coating  which  imparts  to  it  a surface 
that  takes  freely  the  mark  of  a slate-pencil,  is  exhibited  from  Wurtemburg.  It  is 
much  lighter,  and  much  less  liable  to  injury  than  common  slate,  and  appears  to 
be  a clever  adaptation  of  iron  to  an  every-day  purpose.  Along  with  this  may  be 
noticed  a singular  illustration  of  the  pliability  of  sheet-iron  exhibited  by  T.  L. 
Palmer  (France,  912).  It  is  a quart  bottle,  very  perfect  and  without  seam,  such 
as  might  be  employed  with  advantage  for  the  conveyance  of  mercury,  instead  of 
the  heavy  cast-iron  bottles  now  used  for  that  purpose. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  iron  sent  from  the  Continent  none  are  more  re- 
markable than  the  hand-made  nails  of  Belgium.  This  branch  of  industry  in 
Belgium  is  of  very  large  extent, — no  less  than  from  8,000  to  9,000  tons  being 
exported  annually,  principally  of  the  small  sizes  called  “ Flemish  tacks.” 

Belgium  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  country  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  quantity  and  price  of  its  iron  ; the  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter 
averaging  about  20s.  per  ton  on  the  principal  sorts  of  iron.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  the  price  of  “ nail-rods,”  the  kind  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nails, 
is  lower  in  Belgium  than  in  England ; a fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
constant  and  regular  demand  for  one  description  of  iron  will  not  only  insure  its 
supply  but  diminish  its  cost,  possibly  by  the  inducement  held  out  to  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  on  the  means  of  economising  the  cost  of  production. 

The  sorted  samples  of  hand-made  nails  exhibited  by  the  SocifiTfi  Anonyme  de 
Couillet  (Belgium,  120)  were  considered  by  the  Jury  to  be  so  excellent  in  every 
respect  that  they  were  desirous  of  according  to  that  Society  the  highest  mark  of 
commendation  in  their  power  j but  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  from  the 
circumstance  that  M.  F.  Spitaels,  President  of  the  Societd  de  Couillet,  is  also 
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one  of  their  members,  ami  on  tliat  .account  precluded  from  entering  into  com- 
petition. 

The  hand-made  nails  of  Austria,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  exported  to  any 
extent,  are  also  of  excellent  quality,  and  remarkable  for  a peculiar  twist  given 
to  the  shank  of  the  nail,  which  is  said  greatly  to  increase  its  tenacity.  For  rail- 
way spikes  this  twist  has  been  in  use,  though  not  generally,  in  the  United  King- 
dom ; but  its  application  to  the  small  sizes,  including  those  termed  “ points  de 
Paris,"  is  shown  only  in  the  samples  from  Austria.  Of  these  the  productions  of 
the  establishment  belonging  to  Count  Dubsky  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  machine-made  nails  of  the  United  States  must  also  be  referred  to.  This 
trade  is  of  very  great  importance  : at  the  least  from  35,000  to  40,000  tons  being 
manufactured  annually.  For  this  and  other  purposes,  such  as  ship-building,  boiler- 
making, &c.,  large  quantities  of  cheap  iron  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  American  sea-board,  can  be  supplied  to  most  of  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union  at  a cheaper  rate  than  would  be  the  case  even  were 
the  prices  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Great  Britain  the  same  at  the  works. 

With  respect  to  articles  of  a miscellaneous  description,  the  Jury  must  refer  to 
the  explanatory  Catalogues  already  published.  They  would  merely  observe  that, 
on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Exhibition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hardware  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  alone  co-extensive  with  the 
wants,  the  comfort,  and  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  In  some  countries 
refinement  and  taste  are  more  amply  provided  for ; but  at  a comparative  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  the  many.  In  other  countries  particular  branches  of  industry 
of  a useful  and  ornamental,  and  sometimes  of  a useless  though  profitable  kind  are 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent ; others  appear  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  any 
industry  but  such  as  either  supplies  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  or  ministers  to 
the  artificial  and  expensive  wants  of  an  aristocracy.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  industry  has  no  exclusive  l>earing.  Cheapness  and  abundance  for  the 
many  are  .os  much  its  rule,  as  splendour  and  costliness  for  the  few.  It  alone 
exhibits  an  effort  to  meet  every  possible  demand  which  taste,  refinement,  comfort, 
convenience,  economy,  or  necessity  can  make  upon  it.  The  extent  to  which  that 
effort  has  been  successful,  in  certain  directions,  admits  of  question  ; but  that  the 
effort  has  been,  and  continues  with  untiring  energy  to  be,  made,  is  beyond  all 
doubt. 

The  following  are  the  awards  which  have  been  made  by  the  Jury  : — 


I.  Tue  Council  Medal 

1.  ANDRfi,  J.  P.  V.  (France,  1053). — The  high  excellence  of  the  castings  by 
Andrd  has  already  lieen  noticed.  The  end  of  a bedstead  in  cast-iron  is  considered 
by  the  Jury  to  bo  one  of  the  most  faultless  castings  in  iron  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  design  is  in  good  taste,  and  the  sharpness  and  soundness  of  the 
casting  extremely  perfect.  A cast-iron  fountain  in  the  East  Nave  is  also  a 
meritorious  work ; though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  cast-iron  is  n material 
suitable  for  such  a purpose,  unless  protected  from  the  action  of  water  by  some 
hydrofuge. 
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2.  ACBANEL  (France,  1055).— This  exhibitor  has  given  the  highest  evidence  of 
his  skill,  in  a group  of  an  Eagle  and  Lamb,  a bronze  gilt  chimney-piece,  and  a 
gilded  cast-iron  door.  The  latter  is  extremely  well  designed  and  l>eautiful  in 
execution.  These,  and  the  above-mentioned  works  of  Andrd,  evince  with  equal 
success  the  applicability  of  cast-iron  to  artistic  uses. 

3.  Barbedienne  et  Co.  (Franco,  1709,  1723). — This  firm  exhibits  a magnificent 
collection  of  artistic  works  in  bronze,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  reductions  by 
mechanical  processes  from  ancient  and  modern  works  of  sculpture.  The  processes 
are  the  invention  of  Colins,  the  bronzes  finished  by  the  sculptor  Clesingcr.  The 
J ury  consider  that  the  whole  collection  displays  a carefulness,  completeness,  and 
beauty  of  execution  which  place  it  in  the  first  rank  (Joint  Medal  with  Class 
XXVI.) 

4.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  Company  (641). — The  vast  extent  of  the  contributions 
by  this  Company,  their  variety  and  very  general  excellence,  whether  as  objects  of 
utility  or  ornament,  seem  to  claim  for  them  a very  prominent  place  in  the  awards 
of  the  Jury. 

This  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Great  Britain,  carries  on  the  largest 
manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  trade  in  the  world  ; the  works  producing  the  almost 
incredible  amount  of  2,000  tons  of  finished  iron  per  week. 

On  a small  scale,  iron-works  seem  to  have  existed  in  Coalbrook  Dale  from  a 
remote  period,  but  the  records  only  extend  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  works  of  the  present  proprietors  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Bince  which  time  they  have  gradually  attained  their  present  magnitude.  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  last  century  the  first  iron  railroad  for  waggons  ever  known  in 
England,  was  laid  down  at  these  works ; and  its  efficiency  being  proved,  the 
furnaces  at  the  top  of  the  Dido  were  connected  by  railway  with  the  foundry  at  the 
centre,  and  the  line  continued  from  thence  to  the  stores  and  wharf  on  the  Severn  ; 
from  which  the  products  of  Coalbrook  Dale  still  continue  to  be  sent  down  the  river 
in  barges  for  export  to  their  several  destinations. 

In  1779,  the  Company  had  the  merit  of  erecting  the  first  iron  bridge  ever 
constructed  in  England,  viz.,  that  over  the  Severn,  near  Madeley ; the  position  of 
which  was  so  advantageously  chosen  that  a populous  and  thriving  market  town 
arose  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Ironbridge. 

The  Company  is  besides  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  improved  modes  of 
smelting,  and  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  products  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Works,  now  of  all  descriptions,  were,  until 
about  twelve  years  ago,  chiefly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  beams, 
pipes,  castings  for  bridge-work,  agricultural  implements,  and  the  hollow  ware, 
consisting  of  culinary  utensils,  brewing  vessels,  sugar  pans,  &c..  for  which  Coalbrook 
Dale  originally  obtained  its  celebrity.  Since  that  period,  the  attention  of  the 
Company  has  been  directed  to  the  production  of  ornamental  castings ; and  the 
success  which  has  seconded  their  efforts  is  ftilly  exemplified  in  their  numerous 
contributions  to  tho  Exhibition.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  establishment  in  which  so 
many  different  kinds  of  labour  are  applied  : — it*  operations  extending  from  the 
first  raising  and  smelting  of  the  ore  to  the  ornamenting  and  burnishing  of  highly- 
finished  works  in  iron  and  steel. 
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5.  J.  Hardman  and  Co.  (700). — Such  of  the  productions  contributed  by  this 
firm  as  belong  to  Class  XXII.  are  admirable  in  workmanship,  and  unrivalled  for 
perfect  development  of  the  mediaeval  design  and  taste  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted. Tho  designs  have  been  for  the  most  part,  it  is  understood,  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  that  gentleman  ; but  the  Jury  are 
more  particularly  impressed  with  the  very  perfect  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Hard- 
man have  developed  the  artist’s  conceptions.  It  evinces  a skill  in  manipulation 
which  might,  they  conceive,  be  exhibited  to  still  greater  advantage  in  brass  work 
of  a more  varied  and  ornate  style  than  may  be  admissible  in  the  particular  species 
of  medueval  art  to  which  they  have  confined  themselves. 

6.  Hoole,  Rouson,  and  Hoole  (140). — The  beautiful  grates,  fireplaces,  and 
fenders  contributed  by  this  firm  have  already  been  noticed.  They  are  designed 
chiefly  in  the  Italian  taste  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  display 
a subserviency  of  the  execution  to  the  intentions  of  tho  artist,  to  a degree  wliich 
places  them  among  the  most  remarkable  contributions  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  castings  on  some  of  these  grates  have  been  before  alluded  to ; and  it  may  be 
added  here  that  there  are,  besides,  some  detached  specimens  shown  as  they  come 
from  the  sand,  which  appear  to  be  quite  faultless.  On  the  whole,  these  works  are 
distinguished  for  a higher  and  purer  taste,  and  the  application  of  a more  artistic 
ornamentation,  than  productions  of  a similar  kind  have  yet  exhibited. 

7.  C.  S.  Matifat  (France,  923). —The  Jury  consider  the  contributions  by  this 
exhibitor  to  be  of  a very  high  order.  They  are  chiefly  works  in  bronze,  and  bronze 
gilt  and  silvered,  consisting  of  chandeliers,  candelabra,  candlesticks,  stands  for  gold- 
fish and  for  flowers,  and  various  caskets,  and  chimney  and  table  ornaments ; which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  designed  in  good  taste  and  admirable  in  execution.  The 
chasing,  chiselling,  and  finishing  of  these  works,  the  Jury  believe  to  l>e  without 
parallel  in  their  Class.  In  that  respect  they  would  advert  more  particularly  to  the 
stand  or  fountain  for  gold-fish,  a small  bronze  of  a lion  and  lamb,  a casket  in 
bronze  and  hard-wood,  and  a lofty  candelabrum  in  bronze.  They  may  also  men- 
tion (though  it  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  in  Class  XXII.)  an  unfinished  jieiulule 
in  ivory  and  bronze  gilt,  designed  by  Dietehle,  with  figures  sculptured  by 
several  artists  from  a model  in  plaster  by  Schoenwerk,  It  is  a work  of  great 
beauty. 

8.  Ferd.  Miller  (Bavaria,  90). — The  heraldic  lion  cast  in  bronze  by  Miller, 
of  Munich,  from  tho  model  by  Professor  Halbig,  is  regarded  by  tho  Jury  as  a 
most  admirable  example  of  successful  casting. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  a pair  cast  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  furnace,  and 
to  weigh  about  six  tons.  Ample  details  of  the  history  of  this  work  are  already 
before  the  public.  It  may  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  notice,  that  the  difficulties  of 
casting  in  bronze,  in  this  instance  so  successfully  overcome,  become  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mould  to  be  filled.  The  liability  of  the  metal  to 
“ blow,”  the  precautions  necessary  to  obviate  a change  in  the  character  of  the 
alloy  which  takes  place  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  tin,  to  secure  the 
lierfectly-uniform  dryness  of  the  mould,  anil  to  preserve  the  mass  of  molten  metal 
at  the  high  temperature  required — are  difficulties  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
over-estimate  hi  a case  like  this  , and  the  Jury  are  |>crsuaded  that  public  opinion 
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will  justify  the  high  place  which  they  assign  to  this  work  iia  a specimen  of  bronze 
casting. 

9.  The  Royal  Prussian  Iron  Foundry,  at  Berlin  (Prussia,  271),  has  been 
already  adverted  to. 

10.  SocifiTfi  de  Mines  et  Fonderies  de  Zinc  de  la  V ieille  Montaone 
(Belgium,  26)  has  already  been  mentioned  with  high  commendation. 

11.  Stuart  and  Smith  (102).  The  Jury  have  had  occasion,  in  a previous 
part  of  this  Report,  to  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  of  workmanship  and  general 
brilliancy  of  effect  for  which  the  contributions  of  this  firm  are  distinguished. 
In  this  respect  they  stand  preeminent;  and  it  deserves  also  to  be  noticed  that 
this  house  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  impart  the  highly- 
ornate-character  which  the  stove-grate  manufacture  possesses  at  the  present  time. 
Tlie  grates  exhibited  by  them  are  for  the  most  part  manufactured  on  “ Syl- 
vester’s plan by  which  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  takes  place  on  a metal  plate 
which  extends  into  the  room  and  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  floor.  In  proportion 
as  custom  deviated  from  the  primitive  practice  of  making  the  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
it  lessened  the  comfort  arising  from  a proper  distribution  of  heat.  When  grates 
were  placed  so  high  as  has  until  very  recently  been  customary,  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  evolved  passed  up  the  chimney,  leaving  the  lower  stratum  of  air  (the 
coldest  part  of  a room)  in  contact  with  the  legs  and  feet.  This  is  obviated  by 
Sylvester’s  plan,  which,  besides,  affords  the  advantages  of  greater  cleanliness,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  same  grate  can  be  adapted  to  bum  either  wood  or 
coaL  The  metal  plate  on  which  the  fire  is  made,  extending  as  it  does  from  the 
fire-place  to  the  fender,  admits  of  being  highly  ornamented  : and  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Smith  have  shown  how  skilfully  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  its 
capabilities  in  that  respect 

The  Jury  have  only  to  add  with  regard  to  this  award  and  No.  6,  that  the  fact 
of  their  having  recommended  the  award  of  Council  Medals  to  two  exhibitors  of 
articles  in  the  same  branch  of  manufacture,  must  be  assumed  as  evidence  of  a 
well-considered  opinion  that  both  exhibitors  have  pre-eminently  distinguished 
themselves,  though  by  the  development  of  different  qualities  of  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence in  their  several  productions 

12.  R.  W.  Winfield  (373). — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  collection 
of  brass-work  contributed  by  this  exhibitor,  as  displaying  very  perfect  workman- 
ship with  a moderate  amount  of  ornamentation  ; particularly  in  the  manufacture 
of  metallic  bedsteads,  for  which  he  has  earned  a deservedly-high  reputation.  His 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  these  by  means  of  a continuous  post  which 
obviates  unsteadiness  and  loosening  of  the  joints,  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  well 
as  the  twisted,  spiral,  and  plain-tapered  pillars  or  tubes  employed  for  that  and 
other  purposes,  which  are  produced  in  a peculiarly  ingenious  manner,  invented 
by  one  of  the  workmen  of  the  establishment 

This  house  has  also  hail  the  merit  of  introducing  the  combination  of  plain  opal 
or  coloured  glass  with  brass-work,  by  which  flowers,  blossoms,  buds,  or  leaves  in 
glass,  are  made  subservient  to  purposes  l>oth  of  utility  and  ornament,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cornice-pole  ends,  curtain  holders,  door-handles,  &c. 
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United  Kingdom 

- 

265 

Abate,  F.  - 

Specimens  of  a new  art  termed 

Metallography. 

U nited  States  - 

- 

462 

Adams  and  Co.  - - 

Bank  lock. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

300 

Alien  and  Moore 

Metal  buttons. 

— 

150 

Annitage,  M.  and  11. 

Anvils,  Ac. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

189 

Arohcim,  S.  J.  - - - 1 

Iron  safe  bureau. 

U nited  States  - 

- 

138 

Arrowsmith,  G.  A.  - 

Permutation  locks. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

283 

Aston,  W.  - - - - ' 

Buttons. 

— 

603 

Aubin,  C.  - 

Daily  and  Sons  - - - j 

Locks. 

— — 

805 

Cast-iron  staircase  work,  brass- 
work,  Ac. 

— 

319 

Baker  and  Co.  - - 

Flower-stand  and  cages. 

— 

287 

Banks,  E.  - - - - 1 

Buttons. 

— 

34 

Banian!  and  Bishop  - j 

W rough t-iron  hinge. 

— 

695 

Barron  and  Son  - - 

Locks. 

— 

329 

Bartleet  ami  Sons  - 

Needles  and  fish-hooks. 

— 

25 

Hariri  tin  and  Pretyinan  - 

Wrought  copper  nails,  Ac. 

— 

361 

Bedmgton  and  Touks 

Brass- work  (various). 

Prussia  - 

- 

407 

BeissePs  Widow,  and  Son 

Needles  of  English  stool. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

98 

Bonham  and  Sons  - 

Cooking  apivaratus. 

— 

G06 

Bentley,  W.  11.  - 

Cooking  apparatus. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

310 

Blaeser,  G.  - - - 

Bronze  statue  of  Beethoven,  Ac. 

France  - 

- 

28 

Blanzy,  Poure,  and  Co.  - 

Metallic  pens. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

349 

Blews  and  Son  - 

Ship  lamps  and  bells. 

Prussia  - 

- 

633 

Hiker,  R.  and  H.  - - 

Hardware,  various. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

353 

Bolton,  T.  - 

Brass  and  copper  tubes. 

— 

680 

Boobbyer,  J.  H. 

Locks. 

France  - 

- 

776 

Boucher,  E.,  and  Co. 

Culinary  vases,  tinned  by  a new 

United  Kingdom 

_ 

330 

Boulton  and  Son 

Needles  and  fish-hooks. 

— 

653 

Bramah  and  Co. 

Locks  and  castings  (and  Special 
Approbation). 

France 

- 

437 

Bricanl  and  Gauthier 

Locksmiths’  work,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

45S 

Bright,  It.  - 

( ‘arriago  lamps. 

— — — 

304 

Briaband,  H.  - 

Buttons, 

— 

477 

Brown  and  Kednath  - | 

Burney  and  Bellamy 

Stoves  for  ships. 

— 

G33 

Tanks  for  oil,  water,  Ac. 

France  - 

- 

1129 

Cain,  J.  - - - - 

Bronzes, — birds  in  nest,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

655 

Carpenter  and  Tildesley  - 

Locks. 

— 

459 

Childs,  J.  - - - - 

Brass  lamp  for  lighthouses. 

United  States  - 

- 

417 

Chi  Ison,  Richardson,  & Co. 

Hot-air  furnace. 

Russia 

- 

365 

Chopin,  Felix  - - 

Chubb  and  Son  - 

Bronze  candelabrum. 

United  Kingdom 

■ 

646 

Locks  and  safes  (and  Special  Ap- 
probation). 

— 

446 

Clarko  and  Restell  - 

Lamps,  gas-burners,  and  locks. 
Enamel  ware. 

— 

657 

Clarke,  T.  and  G\,  and  Co. 

— 

434 

Cochrane,  J.  - 

Gas-meter. 

— 

115 

Cocker,  S,,  and  Sons 

Needles. 

— 

234 

Cocker  ami  Sons 

Needles. 

— 

27 

Coombe  and  Co.  - 

Iron  and  copper  netting. 

— 

255 

Cope  and  Collinson  - - 1 

Brass-work,  various. 

— 

416 

Corcoran,  B.,  and  C’o. 

(Cl.  vi.) 

Metallic  cloth. 

United  States  - 

— 

46 

Cornelius  and  Co.  - 

Chandeliers. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

698 

Cottam  and  liallen  - 

Gates,  cast-iron, and  enamelled  cast- 
iron  horse-manger. 

- 

307 

Cotterill,  Edwin  - - 

Locks. 

_ 

63 

Cottingham,  N.  J.  (Main 
Avenue  West). 

Brass  lectern. 

— 

62 

Cowley  and  James  - 

Beds  and  steam  tubes. 

— 

244 

Crook,  W.  - - - 

Cooking  apparatus. 
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Nation. 

No.  in 
Catalogue. 

United  States  - 

298 

United  Kingdom  - 

186 

Belgium  - 

361 

Franco 

779 

Wurtemburg  - 

71 

United  Kingdom  - 

482 

— 

800 

Belgium  - - - j 

363 

Spain  - 

260 

Belgium  - 

365 

France  - 

1588 

Prussia  - 

280 

France  - - - 

188 

United  Kingdom  - 

797 



476 

Prussia  - 

638 

Belgium  - 

353 

Austria  - - - 

456 

United  Kingdom  - 

350 

— 

89 

— - 

336 

— 

51 

— 

441 

— 

387 

Prussia  - - 

200 

Austria  - - 

435 

Prussia  - 

762 

United  Kingdom  - 

302 

— 

103 

— 

352 

Belgium  - 

154 

United  Kingdom  - 

444 

— 

686 

. 

161 

Austria  - - - 

420 

Prussia  - - - 

296 

United  Kingdom  - 

38 

France  - 

1227 

Prussia  - 

293 

— 

289 

Austria  - - - 

412 

France  - - - 

227 

United  Kingdom  - 

556 

. 

483 

Austria  - - 

703 

Prussia  - 

267 

United  Kingdom  - 

652 

France  - 

520 

United  Kingdom  - 

654 

— 

324 

— 

438a 

— 

380 

— 

481 

— 

335 



405 

PRIZE  MEDAL — continual. 

Nun.  or  Kxliibttoe.  | Obj«. 


Day  and  Newell  - - Parautoptic  permutating  lock#  (and 

Special  Approbation). 

Deane,  Dray,  and  Deane  Stove  grates. 

De  Uavay,  Paul  - - Pointes  de  Paris  nails,  &c. 

Do  liraux  d’Anglure  - Statues  of  galvanized  zinc,  bronze 
busts,  &c. 

Dcffher,  C.  - Hardware,  various. 

Defries,  N.  - - - Gas-meter,  bath  heated  by  gas,  &c. 

De  la  Fons,  J.  P.  - - Locks. 

De  Latour,  Albert  - - Iron  castings. 

De  Miguel,  F.  - - - Iron  bedsteads,  &c.  (and  Special 

Approbation). 

De  Ro&6e,  Baron  A.  - Brass  cauldrons,  &c. 
Desjardiua-Lieux  - - Medallions,  &c. 

Devaranne  and  Son  - - Castings  in  zme. 

Dietrich  and  Son  - - Specimens  of  iron  castings,  &c. 

Dixon,  J.,  and  Son  - - Powder  flasks. 

Dowson,  J.  E.  - - - Cundy’s  hot-air  ventilating  stove. 

Dreyse  and  Collenbusch  - Copper  rivets. 

Drion,  E.  - - - - Wrought  nails. 

Dulxsky,  Count  - - Wire  tacks,  twisted  nails. 

Dugaru,  N.  and  H.  - - Carriago  lamps. 

Duley,  J.  - Cottage  cooking-stovo. 

Edelsten  and  Williams  - Pins. 

Edge,  J.  - - Pit  chains. 

Edge,  T.  - - - Gas-meter. 

Edwards,  F.  Arnott’s  stove. 

Egells,  F.  A.  - - - Cast-iron  chimneypiece. 

Egger,  J.  B.  - - - Leaden  pipe,  1800  feet  long,  in  one 

piece. 

Einsiedel,  Count  G.  - Cast-iron  goods,  &c. 

Elliott  and  Son  - - Buttons. 

Evans,  J.,  Son,  & Co.  - Cooking  apparatus. 

Everitt  and  Son  - - Brass  and  copper  tubes. 

Falissc  and  Trapmann  - Percussion  caps. 

Faraday  and  Son  - - Gas  chandelier  on  Professor  Fara- 

day’s principle. 

Foctham,  Miller, and  Saycr  Stove  grates,  &c.  (and  Special  Ap- 
probation). 

Firmin  and  Sons  (Cl.  XX.)  Buttons. 

Fischer,  A.  Malleable  cast  iron. 

Fischer,  C.  H.  - - - Figures  in  bronze,  &c. 

Flavel,  S.  - - - - Cooking  apparatus  (and  Special 

Approbation). 

Fontaine,  P.  Brass  pans. 

Franz,  J.  - - - - Bronzo  figures  of  Victory,  &c. 

Friebel,  L.  - Bronze  Newfoundland  dog,  &c. 

Furstenberg,  Princo  - Stoves,  monuments,  crucifix. 
Gagneau  Brothers  - - J Lamps,  bronzes,  &c. 

Gardener,  M.  - - - Chandelier. 

Garton  and  Jarvis  - - , Stoves. 

Gasser,  J.  - Bronzes. 

GeiBs,  M.  - - - - Statues  in  zinc,  “ Eve,”  &c.  (and 

Special  Approbation). 

Gerish,  F.  W.  - - - Locks  and  hinges. 

Gervais,  — - - - Copper  boiler  with  grate. 

Gibbons,  J.,  jun.  - - Locks. 

Gillott,  J.  - - - - Metallic  pens. 

Glover,  T.  (Cl.  i.)  - - Gas-meter. 

Goddard,  H.  - - Cooking  apparatus. 

Goodbehere,  G.  T.  - - Ships’  stoves. 

Goodman,  G.  - Needles  and  pins. 

Gray,  J.,  and  Son  - - Locks. 
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Otijacb  Kr*»nW. 

United  Kingdom  - 

262 

1 Gray  and  Son  - 

Fire-irons,  Ac. 

— 

518 

Oray,  T.  W.  - - - 

Brass-work,  various. 



60 

Green,  T.  (Cl.  ix.)  - 

Aviary. 

— 

39 

Greening  and  Sons  - 

Strong  wire  cloth,  woven  by  steam- 
power. 

— 

254 

Griffiths,  T.  and  F.  - - 

Tin  and  enamel  ware. 

France  - - 

1617 

Grignon,  M. 

Bronzes,  Ac. 

Saxony  - 
United  Kingdom  - 

37 

Grahl,  F.  - - - - 

A bell  (very  fine  tone). 

524 

Guest  and  Ch rimes  - 

Water-closet  and  fire-cocks. 

France  - 

255 

Hadrot,  L.,  jun. 

Moderator  lamps. 

United  Kingdom  - 

503 

Hale,  J.  - - - - 

Curb  chains. 

282 

Hammond,  Turner,  & Sons 

Buttons. 

— 

82 

Handyside,  A.  - 

Cast-iron  fountain. 

— 

616 

Hanson,  J.  - - 

Manufactured  load. 

— 

211 

Harding,  T.  (Cl.  XX.) 

Buttons. 

— 

284 

Hardman  and  Iliffe  - 

Buttons. 

— 

660 

Harley,  G.  - - 

Locks. 

— 

636 

Hart  and  Sons  - 

Door-plates. 



421 

II  as  lam,  W.  - - 

Wrought- iron  hinges,  Ac. 

— 

52 

Hattield,  J.  A.  - 

Statue  in  bronze. 

— 

318 

Hawkins,  J. 

Brass,  copper,  and  iron  screws  and 
bolts. 

— 

07 

Haywood,  J, 

Church  stove. 

— 

647 

Haywood  and  Son  - 

Locks,  gilding,  Ac. 

— 

331 

Hemming,  H.  - 

Fish-hooks. 

United  States  - 

316 

Henn  and  Bradley  » 

Taper  screws,  Ac. 
Salamander  safe. 

124 

Herring,  S.  C.  - 

United  Kingdom  - 

361 

Hetheriugton,  T.  and  C.  - 

Carriage  lamps. 

Prussia  - - - 

631 

Hilgers  and  Sons 

Hardware. 

U nited  Kingdom  - 

326 

H inckB,  Wells,  and  Co.  - 

Metallic  pens. 

— 

519 

Hodges,  T.  - 

Holden,  H.  A.  - - - 

Bella. 

— 

346 

Carriage  lamps. 

- ■ 

1 

Hood,  S.  - 

Cast-iron  enamelled  stall  & manger. 

— 

275 

Home,  T.  - 

Horsfall,  H.  - - - 

Curtain  polos,  Ac. 

— 

334 

Pins,  and  wire  for  fish-hooks. 

U nited  States  - 

486 

Howland,  C. 

Bell  telegraph. 

United  Kingdom  - 

649a 

Huffier,  J.  - - - - 

Locks. 

— 

609 

Hughes  and  Kimber 
lbbetson,  Capt.  L.  L.  B.  - 

Copper  A steel  plates  for  engravers. 
Bronzing,  iron  and  metallic  castings 
— new  method  (and  Special  Ap- 
probation). 

— 

304 

Ingram,  T.  W.  - 

Buttons. 

— 

317 

James,  J.  * 

Fish-hooks  and  needles. 

— 

237 

Jeakes,  W.  - 

Stove  grates  (and  Special  Appro- 
bation). 

810 

Jennings,  G. 

Water-closet. 

106 

Jobson  and  Co. 

Radiating  stove. 

Prussia  - 

285 

Kftlido,  T.  - - - - 

Boy  with  swan,  in  bronze,  Ac. 

Franco  - 

1632 

K archer,  II.,  and  Wester- 
mann. 

Articles  in  stamped  iron. 

United  Kingdom  - 

76 

Kocp  and  Watkin  - 

Anvils,  vice,  Ac. 

— 

GOi 

Keith,  G.  - 

Refrigerator. 
Metallic  pens. 

— 

327 

Kell,  A.,  and  Co.  - - 

— 

804 

Kennanl  and  Co.  - 

Stoves  and  iron  castings. 

— 

360a 

Kenrick  and  Son 

Enamelled  ware. 

— 

553 

Kent,  G.  - - - 

Knife-cleaning  machine. 

Prussia  - 

489  | 

Kepp  and  Co.  - - - 

Copper  bath. 

299 

Kesseler,  C. 

Bronze  statue  of  Polyhymnia. 

United  Kingdom  - 

96 

Kirby,  Beard,  and  Co. 

Pins,  Ac. 

Austria  - 

434 

Kitschelt,  A.  (CL  xxiv.) 

Cast-iron  vases,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom  - 

689  A 
694 

Knight  and  Forster  - - 

Metallic  pens. 
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United  Kingdom  - 

289 

Russia  - — - 

287 

United  Kingdom  - 

32 

France  - - - 

128-1 

United  Kingdom  - 

c;u 

France  - - 

293 

— 

668 

United  Kingdom  - 

64 

— 

665 

France  - - - 

1644 

Belgium  - - 

354 

— — . 

381 

United  Kingdom  - 

357 

105 

- — 

382 



346 

France  - - - 

1340 

United  Kingdom  - 

370 

France  - - - 

607 

United  Kingdom  - 

610 

— 

363 

— 

795 

France  - - - 

332 

United  Kingdom  - 

332 

— 

416 



634 

Switzerland  - 

41 

Belgium  - 

369 

United  States  - 

20 

United  Kingdom  - 

684 

France  - - - 

630 

United  Kingdom  - 

340 

Austria  - 

413 

United  Kingdom  - 

645 

■ — — 

612 

— 

339 

— 

328 

— 

274 

France  - - - 

1666 

United  Kingdom  - 

CIO 

— . . 

204 

France  - - - 

934 

United  Kingdom  - 

683 

— 

338 

— - 

638 

— 

36 

— 

87 

— 

332 

— 

491 

United  Kingdom  - 

424 

France  - - - 

671 

United  Kingdom  - 

447 

France  - 

942 

Tuscany  • - 

116 

r^i 
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Nunc  of  Exhibitor.  Object*  Rewarded. 

Knowles,  H.  Buttons. 

Krumbigel,  — - - - Gilt-bronze  candelabra. 

Kuper,  W.  - Metal  ropes. 

Lacarriere,  A.  - - Lustres,  chandeliers,  Ac. 

Lambert,  T.  - - - J Water-closet  and  diaphragm  valve. 

Laurcau,  L.  - Figures,  in  a galvanized  compound 

of  bronze  and  pewter. 

Laury,  G.  - - - - Stove-grates  and  stoves  (and  Special 

Approbation). 

Lawrence,  T.  B.  - - Perforated  zinc,  &c. 

Lea,  W.  and  J - - - Lock  with  bolts,  Ac. 

Lecocq,  H.  - - - Ornaments  in  stamped  brass,  hot- 

air stoves,  Ac. 

Lefebvre,  V.,  and  Co.  - Wire  nails  and  rivets. 

Limelette,  F.  - - Wrought  nails. 

Lloyd,  G.  B.  - - - Iron  lap-welded  tubes  for  steam- 

boilers. 

Longden  and  Son  - - Cooking  apparatus. 

Love,  J.  - Gas  stoves. 

Lowe,  J.  and  H.  - - Carriage  lamps,  Ac. 

Mallat,  J.  B.  - - - Metallic  gilt  pens,  Ac. 

Mapplebeck  and  Lowe  - Cooking  apparatus. 

Marchand,  J.  B.  - - Bronzes  various  (and  Special  Ap- 

probation). 

Marr,  W.  - - - - Safes. 

Marrian,  J.  P.  - - - Naval  brass-work. 

Marriott,  W.  - Weighing  machine. 

Marsaux  and  Legrand  - Stamped  copper  for  decoration. 
Martin  and  Gray  - - Carriage  lamjw. 

Massey,  W.,  and  Co.  - Brass  flower-stand. 

Masters,  T.  Ice  apparatus. 

Mathey  and  Son  - - Cylinder  of  rolled  steel  for  watch 

springs. 

Mathys,  J.  - - - - Strong  box  and  polished  stoves. 

MOregor  and  Lee  - - Bank  lock. 

Mears,  C.  and  G.  Bells. 

Mdne,  P.  J.  - Bronzes  of  boar-hunt,  &c. 

Messenger,  Samuel  - - Bronzed  and  lacquered  lamps  (and 

Special  Approbation). 

Mettemich,  Prince  - - Stovo  for  hunting-seat. 

Miller,  Geo.  Alex.  - - Signal  lamps,  Ac. 

Milner  and  Son  - - Safes. 

Mitchell,  J.  Metallic  pens. 

Mitchell,  W.  Metallic  pens. 

Moore,  P.,  and  Co.  - - Iron  and  brass  bingos. 

Morel  Brothers  - - Moulded  cast-iron,  Ac. 

Morewood  and  Rogers  - Galvanized  tinned  iron  sheets. 
Mossman,  W.  (Cl.  xxx.)  - Brass  candlestick. 

Muol-Wahl,  and  Co.  - Chandeliers,  fountains,  Ac. 

Murphy,  J.  - Bells. 

Myers  and  Son  - Metallic  pens. 

Naylor,  J.  - - - - Lamps  for  pillars  and  wall  brackets 

Ncwall,  R.  S.  - - - Metal  ropes. 

Nicholson,  W.  N.  - - Anglo-German  cooking-stove. 

Nicklin  and  Sneath  - - Wire  weaving. 

Noireain,  J.  Ventilating  stoves. 

Paddon  and  Ford  - - Gas  meter. 

Paillard,  E.  - Copper  and  zinc  frames  for  mir- 

rors, Ac. 

Palmer  and  Co.  - - Candle  lamps. 

Palmer,  J.  L.  - - j Drawn  wire. 

Papi,  Clement  - - - Basket  of  flowers,  cast  from  nature. 

7 O 
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Nation. 

1 No.  in 
! Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Object*  Kewinlfd. 

Franco  - 

_ 

1379 

1 Paris,  K,  - 

Galvanised  sheet  of  iron,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

659 

Parked,  H.  W.  - 

- 

Locks. 

— 

649 

Patent  Pointed  Screw 

Pointed  screws  cast  out  of  mal- 

Company. 

leable  iron. 

France 

- 

9-16 

Pau  l>lan,  — 

- 

Safes  and  locks. 

United  Kingdom 

•• 

688 

Perry  and  Co.  - 

- 

Metallic  jams. 

— 

61 

Perry,  E.  - - - 

- 

Japanned  ware. 

Bells  with  suspending  apparatus. 
Metallic  japanned  bedsteads. 

Netherlands  - 

- 

78 

Petit  and  Fritsen  - 

- 

United  Kingdom 

- 

371 

Peyton  and  Harlow  - 

- 

— 

107 

Pierce.  W.  - 

- 

Cottage  grate. 
Copying  presses. 

France  - - 

- 

963 

Poirier,  L.  - 

- 

United  Kingdom 

- 

323 

Potts,  W.  - - - 

- 

Bronzes  and  laoquered  lamps,  Ac. 

(and  Special  Approbation). 

— 

64 

Purdy,  C.  W.  (Main  Ave- 

Gothic  ornament. 

nuo  West.) 

Belgium  - 

- 

356 

Puissant,  F. 

- 

W rough t-iron  crucible  and  orna- 

ments. 

Wuiteznburg  - 

- 

72 

Rau  ami  Co,  - 

- 

Japanned  tin  plate. 

Netherlands  - 

- 

99 

Regout,  P.  - - - 

- 

( 'bandoliers  (2  largo  and  2 small). 

United  Kingdom 

- 

315 

Reynolds,  J. 

Rickets,  0.  - - 

- 

Cut  nails. 

* — — 

433 

- 

Gas  stoves. 

— 

637 

Riddle,  W.  - - 

- 

Apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires 

France 

1440 

Robert,  A.,  and  Co. 

i iu  ships,  signal  lamps,  Ac. 
Roll  of  tiufoil,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

189  ! 

! Robertson,  Carr,  and  Steel 

Stove  grates. 

Wurtemhurg  - 

- 

73  ; 

i llometsch,  C.  - 

- 

Metallic  writing  slates  (and  Special 

Approbation). 

United  Kingdom 

- 

278  i 

Rowley,  Charies 

- 

Buttons. 

Austria  - 

430 

Salm,  Prince  - - 

Cast-iron  statue  of  Radetzky,  con- 
sidered as  a specimen  of  casting 
(and  Special  Approlsttion). 

United  Kingdom 

- 

343 

Salt  and  Lloyd  - - 

- 

Bronze  and  lacquered  lamps. 

■ 

270 

Kimonite,  J. 

- 

Tin  and  enamel  ware. 

Spain  - 

- 

259 

Sanchez  Pescador  - 

- 

Bedstead  of  cast  steel,  with  bronze 

ornaments  (and  Special  Appro- 
bation). 

Prussia  - - 

- 

405 

Schleicher,  C.  - - 

- 

Galvanized  steel  wire. 

Franco 

. 

370  j 

Schmautz,  G\,  sen.  - 

- 

Letter-press  rollers. 

Prussia  - 

- 

644 

Schmidt,  Caspar 

- 

Kitchen  stove. 

Netherlands  - 

- 

98 

Schutz,  L.  N.  - 

- 

Zinc  castings. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

90 

Shave,  W.  J.  - 

- 

Stoves  and  ovens. 

— 

243a 

Sherwin,  J. 

- 

Kitchen  range. 

— 

66 

Shoolbred  and  Co.  - 

- 

Japanned  ware. 

Russia  - 

- 

370 

Shtange  and  Verfel- 

- 

Bronze  candelabrum. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

435 

Siebe,  A.  - 

- 

Hotatorj'  syringe. 

— 

321 

Siincox,  Pemberton,  and  ! 

Brass-work,  various. 

Sons. 

— 

295 

Smith,  Kemp,  and  Wright 

Buttons. 

Prussia  - 

- 

802 

Sommermeyer  and  Co. 

- 

Iron  safe,  ornamented  (and  Special 

i 

Approbation). 

United  Kingdom 

- 

60 

Steele,  W.  and  P.  - 

- 

Cooking  apparatus. 

— 

- 

Stirling,  Worries  J.  D., 

Alloy  bell,  for  cheapness.  Patent, 

(Main  Avenue  West). 

Prussia  - 

- 

199 

Stobwasser,  C.  II.,  and  Co.  j 

Japan  articles,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

• 

422 

Stocker  Brothers  (CL  v.) 

Beer  machine. 

Wurtemhurg  - 

_ 

00 

Stohrer,  J.  F.  - 

- 

Brass  and  steel  wire,  Ac. 

Prussia  - 

- 

779 

Stollberg-W  eruigerode, 

Cast-iron  Gothic  vase,  Ac, 

Count. 

United  Kingdom 

. 

443 

Strode,  W.  - - 

- 

Gas  stove. 

Franco  - 

_ 

1023 

Susse  Brothers  - 

- 

Bronze  candelabra,  fountains,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

_ 

507 

Tann  and  Sons  - 

- ! 

Safes. 

622 

Taylor,  J.  - 

- 1 

Locks. 
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Nui»o. 

No.  In 
CaUloffur. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Object*  lirnnlnl. 

United  Kingdom  - 

682 

Taylor  and  Son  - - 

Bells  (and  Special  Approbation). 

— 

705 

Thompson,  T.  H.  - 

Sanatory  trap,  Ac. 

— 

312 

Timmins  and  Sons  - 

V ices,  hammers,  &c. 

- 

55 

Treggon,  H.  and  W. 

Zinc  window  blinds. 

F ranee  - 

700 

Trelon,  Weldon,  and  Weil 

Buttons  and  China  knobs. 

— 

1512 

Tronchon,  X.  - 

Iron  articles  of  furniture,  &c. 

Spain  - 

280 

Trubia,  The  Royal  Ord- 

Iron  bust  of  King  of  Spain. 

nance. 

United  Kingdom  - 

650 

Tupper  and  Carr  - 

Wire  fencing  (galvanized  iron). 

— 

202 

Turner,  H.  and  W.  - 

l ire  irons. 

— 

03 

Tylor  and  Pace  - 

Perforated  metals. 

— 

401 

Tvlor  and  Son  - - - 

Bronzed  ware  and  baths. 

Franco  - 

1517 

V anti  Hard  and  Co.  - 

Tinned  iron  pins,  &c. 

— 

1705 

Vcrstacn,  L.  N.  - 

Strong  boxes  ami  safes. 

United  Kingdom  - 

381 

20 

Wakefield,  F.  - - - 

Walker,  K.  - 

Cooking  apparatus. 
Perforated  brass. 

— 

242 

Walker,  R.  (Cl.  vm.) 

Metallic  pens. 

— 

62 

Waller  and  Co.  (Main 

Monumental  brass. 

Avenue,  West.) 

— 

670 

Walters,  B.  and  P.  - - 

Locks. 

— 

(59 

Walton  and  Co. 

Jajtanncd  ware. 

& 701 

— 

798 

Warner  and  Sons  - 

Bronzed  copper  ware  and  bolls. 

— 

2JS1 

Wells,  J.  T.  - - - 

Buttons. 

— 

600 

Wenham  Lake  Ice  Co.  - 

Refrigerator. 

— 

6(57 

Whitchouse  and  Co. 

Iron  tubes  and  fittings. 

- 

35(5 

Whitfield,  Samuel  - 

Brass  cornices  and  safes. 

— 

242 

Whitmee  and  Chapman  - 

Coffee  mills. 



30 

Wilkins  and  Weatherly  - 
WUMH,  U.  and  W.  - 

Metal  ro|>08. 



490 

Baths,  various. 

— 

668 

W indie  and  Blytho  - 

Locks  and  steel  pens. 

— 

73 

Wood  Brothers 

Chain  cables. 

— 

(561 

Yates,  H.  - 

Locks. 

— 

384 

Yates,  Ilaywood,  and  Co. 

Stove  grates. 

348 

Zuccuni  B.  (Cl.  xxx.) 

Aviary. 

III.  HONOURABLE  MENTION. 


Prussia  - 

- 

214 

Action- Ye  rein,  Wilhelm- 
shutte. 

Enamelled  stone  ware. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

687 

Aldridge,  J.  M. 

- 

- 

Door  pivots. 

— 

253 

65 

Allday,  W. 
Archer,  J.  W. 
Avenue.) 

(Main 

Bellows. 

Monumental  brass. 

Austria  - 

- 

665 

Arrer,  J.  - 

- 

- 

Pearl  buttons. 

United  Kingdom 

. 

301 

Aston,  J.  - 

- 

- 

Silk  buttons. 

— 

681 

Bam  her  and  Son 

- 

- 

Mortice  night  bolt. 

Prussia  - 

- 

760 

Baum,  E.  - 

- 

- 

Stove,  as  a man  in  armour. 

Austria  - 

- 

438 

Beitl,  K.  - - 

- 

- 

Two  iron  cosh  boxes. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

438 

Biddell,  0.  A.  - 

- 

- 

Gas  burner,  self-regulating. 

— 

297 

1 iiili  11* •.  J.  - - 

- 

- 

Letter  clips.  &c. 

— 

650 

Bigfonl,  H. 

- 

- 

Lock. 

— 

2(57 

Bird,  A.  - - 

- 

- 

Hydrostatic  siphon. 

— 

464 

Block,  B.  - - 

- 

- 

Ornamental  carriage  illuminator. 

Prussia  - 

- 

623 

Bleckmnnn,  J.  E. 

- 

- 

Tools,  locks,  &c. 

Wurtamburg  - 

- 

94 

lllumlumlt,  H. 

- 

- 

Fire  tongs. 
Powder  musks,  &c. 

Franco  - 

- 

7(59 

Boche,  M.  - - 

- 

- 

— 

770 

Bocringer  and  Co 

- 

- 

Door  security  bolt. 

United  Kingdom 

426 

Button,  C.  - 

Protector  gas  meter,  for  preventing 
fire-damp. 
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Nation. 

No.  in 
Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor- 

Object*  Rrxtrdcd. 

Franco 

433 

Boulonnois 

Various  bronzes. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

575 

Bradnack,  J.  11.  - 

_ 

Knocker  and  letter-plate  for  door. 

Prussia  - 

- 

621 

Brauuchweig,  J.  A.  - 

. 

Tools. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

500 

Bray,  C.  - - 

• 

Cooking  utensils,  Ac. 

— 

2-17 

Burton,  W.  S.  - - 

- 

Ornamental  fenders. 

Franco  - - 

- 

1132 

Carlo,  A.  T. 

- 

Specimens  of  brass  founding. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

655 

Caron,  J.  M.  and  Co. 

- 

Samples  of  buttons,  plated. 

I*  ranee 

- 

1135 

Carrier-Rouge  - 

- 

Bronze,  chandeliers,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

51)2 

Carson, 

- 

Machine  for  preserving  meat. 

I*  ranee  - 

- 

117 

Charles  and  Co. 

- 

Machine  of  galvanized  iron,  for 

washing. 

— 

449 

( 151  1 

Chauvin,  G. 

- 

Purse  trimmings. 

Canada  - - 

- 

1 laa! 
1 156  r 

Cheney,  G.  II.  - 

- 

Stoves,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

_ 

V 159  J 
11 

Chopping  and  Maurnl 
Cochrane,  A.  (CL  vn.) 

Concave  horse-shoe. 

— 

158 

- 

j Lock  and  ventilator. 

— 

100 

Collier  and  Son 

- 

Coffee-roasting  apparatus. 

— - 

573 

Collinge,  C.,  and  Co. 

- 

Patent  door-hmge. 

— 

16 

Cook,  William  - 

- 

Improved  horse-shoe,  for  genoraluse. 

■ 

320 

Cooksey,  H.  R.  - 

• 

Collin  furniture. 

— 

57 

Crook,  F.  (CL  xxx)  - 

- 

Wrought-iron  water  lily. 

Franco  - 

• 

134 

Cadrue,  F.  - 

- 

Window-rod  fasteners. 

— 

99 

Cugnot,  A.  - 

- 

Locksmith's  work  and  ironmongery. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

754 

Culverwell,  W.  - 

. 

Portable  vapour  bath. 

France  - - 

- 

1168 

Daniel,  E.,  jun.  - 

• ! 

Ornamental  steel  purse. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

445 

Debaufer,  H.  - 

- 

Concentrating  gas  lamp,  for  the 

exterior  illumination  of  shop- 
windows. 

Franco  - - 

- 

1582 

De  la  Cour,  L.  F. 

_ 

Bronze  and  cast-iron  articles,  &c 

Russia  - - 

_ 

324 

DeraidofF,  Messrs.  - 

. 

Malachite  vases. 

France  - 

- 

145 

Dervaux-Lefebvre  - 

_ 

Chains,  bolts,  &c. 

— 

1483 

Do  S6rionnc,  Loin,  and  Co. 

Buttons,  &c. 

— 

819 

Deydier,  Mad.  - 

- 

Zinc  dormer  windows,  &c. 

— 

824 

Duccl,  S.  J. 

- 

Iron  castings  of  statues,  animals,  &c. 

Prussia  - 

- 

641 

Dultgen,  Brothers  - 

- 

Pad  and  portfolio  locks. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey 

9 

Du  Pro,  W.  II.  - - 

- 

Wind  guard,  &c. 

Franco  - 

- 

151 

Duval  and  Paris 

- • 

Bronze  lamps,  &c. 

Austria  - 

- 

427 

El>ers  taller  and  Schindler 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

241 

Edwards,  D.  0. 

- 

Atmopyre  hoods  and  gas  stove. 

— 

345 

Edwards,  E. 

- 

Inkstands,  glass  screws,  &c. 

Prussia  - 

- 

060 

Eichelburg,  H.  D.,and  Co. 

Window  curtain,  in  frame  of  brass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

8G 

Ellis,  W.  ... 

- 

Kitchen  range  and  bath  apparatus. 

Austria  - 

- 

457 

Ernst,  P.  - - - 

- 

Nails,  assorted. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

560 

Farrow,  C.  - - 

- 

Machines  for  wine  and  other  liquors. 

Belgium  - 

- 

380 

Fauconier- Delire  (Widow)' 

Wrought  nails. 

Portable  vaoourbath  by  spirit  lamp. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

502 

Paulding.  J.  - 

- 

France  - 

- 

1691 

Faye,  P.  G. 

- 

Bronze  clocks,  &c. 

— 

1601 

Fetu,  J. 

_ 

Bronze  chandeliers,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

508 

Fisher,  J.  N. 

- 

Cash- box. 

— 

13 

Fogarthy,  J. 

- 

Horse-shoes. 

France  - 

- 

508 

Fondet,  sen. 

- 

Warming  apparatus. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

35 

Fox,  T.  H.  - - 

- 

Bird  cages. 

France 

- 

613 

Fumet,  C.  F.  - - 

- 

Apparatus  for  artificial  ico. 

Prussia  - 

- 

193 

Gaertner,  A. 

- 

Parrot  cage,  German  silver. 
Wire  gauze,  &c. 

Franco  - - 

- 

225 

Gaillard,  jun.  - 

- 

United  Kingdom 

- 

556 

Gidnev,  J.  W.  - - 

- 

Wire  fencing. 

France  - - 

- 

849 

Oillut,  F.  - - - 

- 

( ’locks,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

238 

Glcnton  and  Chapman 

- 

Polished  register  stove. 

Belgium  - - 

- 

357 

r.ob,  j.  - - - 

- 

Wrought-iron  strong  box. 

United  Kingdom 

~ 

374 

Gorton,  G.  - 

- 

Stove  grate  and  fender. 
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Nation. 

j No.  in 
Catalogue. 

Name  of  inhibitor. 

Objects  Rewarded. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

cc 

Gould, — - - - 

Monumental  brass,  inlaid  steel 
figures. 

Austria  - 

- 

409 

Grabner,  F.  - - 

Jews’  harps. 

Franco  - - 

- 

1256 

; Grangoir  J.  M.  - - 

Locks,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

431 

! Grant,  D.  - 

Gas  stoves. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

053 

Greef,  jun.  - 

Samples  of  buttons. 

France  - - 

- 

252 

j Guinier,  T.  - 

Water-closets  and  cocks. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

4 

Guy.  S. 

Haldane  and  Rae  - 

Horse -shoes. 

— 

432 

Water-closets,  &c. 

— 

■486 

Hale,  T.,  and  Co.  - 

Bells,  kettles,  &c. 

- 

012 

Hamndou,  J.,  and  Co.  - 
H anils,  J.  - - - - 

Enamelled  zinc. 

— 

203 

Brass- work  cornices,  &c. 

— 

655 

Harrison,  W.  - 

Enamelled  frying  pans. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

11 

Hedlnnd,  J.  - - - 

Padlock. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

271 

Hickman  and  Clive  - 

Coffin  fumituro. 

— 

05 

Hill,  E.,  and  Co.  - - 

Patent  bedstead,  with  iron  pillars, 
&c. 

Stamped  brass  ornaments. 



335 

Hill,  J.  - - - - 

. 

15 

i Hillman,  J.  - - - 

Improved  horse-shoes. 

— 

450 

' Holgate,  J.  - - - 

Holliday,  R.  - - 

Signal  lamps. 

— 

448 

Gas  lamp. 

— 

12 

I Holmes,  Capt.  - 

Improved  horse-shoes. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

648 

Hosteroy,  G. 

Samples  of  buttons  (plated). 

Austria  - - 

- 

428 

1 Hucber,  F.  - 

Iron  and  steel  wire. 

France  - - 

- 

860 

! Huet,  J.  - - 

Purse-trimmings,  &c. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

632 

| Huth,  Fried,  and  Co. 

Vices,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

406 

Huxhams  and  Brown 

Stoves. 

236 

Huxley  and  Heriot  - 

Gas  stoves,  hydraulic  ditto,  &c. 

— 

311 

Jackson,  W.  - - 

Tools  for  tin  and  copper  ware. 
Tinfoil  and  coloured  spangles. 

France  - - 

- 

887  , 

Jaudin,  A.  - - - 

United  Kingdom 

* 

14 

Jones,  G.^  - - 

Improved  horso-shoes  for  frosty 
weather. 

— 

407 

King,  S.  - 

j .Stove  grates  (ventilating  principle). 

Prussia  - - 

— 

190 

Kolcscli,  H.  - - - 

Iron  safe. 

Canada  - 

- 

151a 

Ladd,  0.  P.  ... 

Balance  scale. 

F ranee 

- 

288 

Lang,  L.  - - - - 

Lcadbeater,  J.  - 

Wire  gauze,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

506 

Fire-proof  safes. 

— 

108 

Leale  and  Albrecht  (CL 

XXIX.) 

Cake  moulds  and  temple. 

Prussia  - 

- 

197 

Lehmann,  A.  F. 

Iron  crucifix,  &c. 

France  - - 

- 

1315 

Lemaire,  A.  - - 

Brass  curtain  ornaments. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

073 

Lewis,  G,  - - 

Lock  on  circular  levers. 

503 

Longfield,  W.  - - - 

Ornamental  iron  safe. 

France  - 

•* 

1332 

Luce,  P.  - 

Mantelpiece,  ornamented  with  a 
mirror. 

Netherlands  - 

- 

100 

Lurasco  Brothers  - - 

Bronze  statues,  &c. 

Belgium  - - 

- 

378 

Macquinay  Brothers 

W rought  nails. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

639 

Machell,  J.  0.  - 

Patent  portable  steamer-bath. 

— 

261 

Malin  and  Sons  - - 

Brass-work,  cornices,  &c. 

— — 

313 

Manly,  J.,  jun.  - 

Ornamental  nails. 

Belgium  - 

“ 

120 

Marcinello  and  Couillot 
Smelting  Company. 

Samples  of  nails,  &c. 

France  - - 

“ 

614 

Martin,  0.,  and  Very 
Brothers. 

Cast-iron  ornamental  work. 

Austria  - - 

- 

098 

Metzner,  W.  - - 

Pearl  buttons. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

9 

Miles,  W.  - - - 

Horse-shoes  (various). 

Austria  - 

- 

467 

Mittcrbergor,  J. 

Shoe-tips  and  heels. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

009 

Moreton  and  Langley 

Lock,  and  general  hardware. 

France 

- 

931 

Morisot,  N.  J.  - 

Bronzos,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

333 

Morrall,  A.  - - - 

Needles. 

— 

104 

Morton,  J.  - 

Fenders  and  cast-iron  table. 

— 

498 

Moss,  P.  - 

Copper  vapour-bath  by  spirit-lamp. 
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HONOURABLE  MENTION— emtmutd. 


Nation. 

. No.  in 
Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Object*  Rewarded. 

Prussia  - - 

. 

287 

Muller,  — - - 

. 

. 

Ornamental  castings  in  bronzo. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

793 

Murray,  W. 

- 

- 

Tubular  filter. 

— 

285 

Neal  and  Tonics 

- 

• 

Buttons. 

— 

3 88 

Nettle  ton  and  .Son 

- 

- 

Gothic  church-voutilating  stove. 

France  - - 

• 

662 

Neuberger  - 

- 

- 

I .amps,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

640 

Nixov,  W.  0.  - 

- 

- 

Patent  till. 

249 

Onions,  J.  C.  - 

- 

- 

Bellows. 

— 

658 

Osmond,  O.  - 

- 

- 

Sash-fastenings,  &c. 

F ranee 

- 

663 

Paul  Brothers  - 

- 

- 

Braziers. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

73 

Perry,  J.  - 

- 

- 

Copying  press. 

France  - - 

- 

954 

Petithomme,  L.  A. 

- 

- 

System  of  suspension  for  bells. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

281 

Pigott  and  Co.  - 

- 

- . 

Buttons  ; Naval  buttons. 

Austria  - 

- 

433 

Pleischl,  A. 

- 

• 1 

Sheet-iron  saucepans  in  non-metal- 
lie  enamel. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

17 

Plomley,  W.  - 

- 

- 

Model  of  an  improved  horae-slioe. 

United  States  - 

- 

/ 4U  1 
l 434  / 

Pond  and  Co.  - 

- 

Cooking  stoves. 

United  Kingdom 

243 

Pope  and  Son  - 

. 

Double-action  rarefying  stoves. 

239 

Prideaux,  J.  S.  - 

- 

- 

Grate,  feeding  at  bottom  ; draining 
machine. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

465 

Pyrke  and  Sons 

- 

. 

Bronze  urns,  &c. 

France  - - 

- 

975 

Hebert,  C.  - 

- 

_ 

Door-fastenings. 

— 

979 

Regniand,  J. 

- 

- 

Copper  cake-moulds. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

449 

Rettie  and  Sons 

- 

- 

Signal-lamps. 

Wurtemburg  - 

- 

62 

Rexer,  C.  - - 

- 

- 

Brass  and  steel  wire  and  gauze. 

Canada  - 

- 

150  a 

Rice,  W.  - 

- 

- 

Wire  fencing. 

Hamburgh 

- 

50 

Richter,  J.  M.  S. 

- 

- 

Brass  parrot  cage. 

Prussia  - 

- 

668 

Ritzel,  L.  (Widow) 

- 

- 

Metallic  buttons. 

France  - 

- 

1447 

Robin,  I*  - 

- 

. 

Bronze  cups,  &c. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

437 

Roper,  J.  - 

- 

- 

Transparent  gas-meter. 

— 

436 

Rvan,  J.  - 

- 

- 

Transparent  gas-meter. 

Austria  - 

- 

429 

Sihe.ll.  C.  - - 

. 

_ 

Iron  and  steel  wire. 

Prussia  - 

- 

646 

Schmidt,  P.  L.  - 

_ 

_ 

Iron  and  brass  wares. 

Austria  - - 

- 

470 

Schwarz,  C. 

- 

- 

Jew's’  harps. 

— 

471 

Schwarz,  F.  jun. 

- 

- 

Jew’s’  harps. 

— 

472 

Schwarz,  F.  sen. 

- 

- 

Jews’  harps. 

— 

473 

Schwarz,  J. 

_ 

_ 

Jews’  harps. 

Tubulated  solid  brick-heating  stove. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

460 

Searla, C.,  M.D. 

_ 

. 

Hesse,  Grand  Duchy 

50 

Seebass,  A.  R.  - 

- 

- 

Cast-iron  and  steel  ornaments. 

United  Kingdom 

_ 

438a 

Shears  and  Son 

_ 

_ 

Patent  dry  gas-meter. 

243a 

Sherwin,  J. 

- 

- 

Economic  range,  hot  closet,  and  bath. 

Belgium  - 

- 

358 

Sieron,  L.  - 

- 

- 

Nails,  termed  44  Clous  de  Paris.” 

Franco 

- 

1017 

Nirot,  P,  sen.  - 

- 

- 

Copper  and  steel  pegs  for  shoes. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

220 

Skeltons,  S.  and  R. 

• 

- 

Shovels  and  spades. 

— 

452 

Smiths  and  Co. 

- 

- 

Carriage,  rail,  &c.,  lamps. 

— 

354 

Souter,  W. 

- 

_ 

Copper  bronzed  urns. 

— 

430 

Sparkes,  J. 

- 

- 

Cash-box  for  railways. 



451 

Squire,  R.  - 

- 

- 

Signal  lamps. 

— 

7 

Stevens,  11.  R.  - 

- 

- 

Horse-shoes  and  plates. 



252 

Stokes,  J.  C. 

- 

- 

Water-closet,  brass  taps,  &c. 

France  - - 

- 

1497 

Tachy,  A.,  and  Co. 

. 

_ 

Needles  for  blind  people. 

— 

1039 

Taillefer,  A,  and  Co. 

_ 

Galvanized  needles  and  pins. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

251 

Tavlor,  S.  - - 

_ 

_ 

Ornamental  bellows. 

Prussia  - 

• 

G24 

Thomas,  Christian 

- 

_ 

Hardware. 

Austria  - - 

- 

419 

Thuruschelz.  Count  G. 

_ 

Steel  and  iron  for  nails. 

France  - - 

- 

703 

True.  — - - 

. 

_ 

Lamps.  &c. 
Metal  buttons. 

Prussia  - 

- 

636 

Turk,  P.  C.  (Widow) 

_ 

United  Kingdom 

- 

" 

Turner,  — 

- 

- 

Post-office  window,  double-action 
fastenings. 

■ . i. 

279 

Twig",  G.  and  W. 
UUcnberg  and  Sohn 

_ 

_ 

Naval  buttons. 

Prussia  - 

- 

355 

litcler 

Screws  and  wire. 
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Nation. 

No.  in 
Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Object*  Rewarded. 

Austria  - 

460 

Vingert,  A. 

Nails,  assorted. 

.Belgium  - - - 

355 

Yamlercumer,  J.  A. 

- 

Zinc  vessels. 

France  - 

1531 

Voixot,  K.  - 

- 

Steel  for  jewellery. 

L nited  Kingdom  - 

413 

Wallace  and  Son 

- . 

Cooking  apparatus. 

— 

248 

Warrinor,  G.  - 

- 

Gas  cooking  stove. 

Prussia  - 

634 

Wescher  Brothers, 
StrasKman. 

and 

Buttons,  &c. 

United  Kingdom  - 

656 

Whitley,  J. 

- 

W rough t-iron  hinges. 
i Ventilator  and  guard. 

Jersey  ami  Guernsey 

12 

I White,  George  - 

- 

United  Kingdom  - i 

10 

Whitehead, 

- 

! Horse-shoes. 

Prussia  - - - j 

282 

Winckolmann,  J.  - 

- 

Electrotypes. 

United  Kingdom  - i 

525 

Wiss,  li.  - - - 

- 

Self-acting  water-closet. 

276 

Wolvereon,  E.  - - 

- 

Lock. 

— 

8 

Woodin,  D. 

- 

Horse-shoes  (various). 

— 

33 

Woods,  W. 

- 

Hooks  and  eves,  chains. 

— 

347 

Woolridge,  J.  - 

- 

Brass  fittings,  &c. 

Denmark  — - - 

23 

Wulff, - 

- 

Two  brass  tea-urns,  executed  by 
hand. 

United  Kingdom  - 

442 

Young,  W. 

- 

Testa  lamps. 

Frank  fort-on-the- 
Maine. 

19 

Zimmurinann,  E.  G. 

Iron  and  nunc  ware. 

London,  October  1851. 


W.  Dyce,  R.A.,  Reporter. 


APPENDIX. 

(A.) 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Jury  for  Class  XXIX. 

" Messrs.  Hoffinnn  and  De  la  Rue  report,  that  they  have  conferred  with  the 
Chairman  and  Jurors  of  Class  XXII.,  from  whom  they  learn  that  in  the  English 
ami  Foreign  sections  there  are  no  less  than  46  exhibitors  of  lamps.  As  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  examine  and  test  experimentally  so  large  a number  of  lamps, 
Messrs.  Hoffman  and  De  la  Rue  suggested  that  the  Jury  of  Class  XXII.  should 
select  three  lamps  only  which  they  considered  ought  to  be  so  tested.  The  Jury  of 
Class  XXII.  explained  tliat  much  difficulty  might  arise  in  such  a selection  on 
their  parts,  as  the  exhibitors  whose  productions  were  not  tested  might  complain 
that  justice  was  not  done  them.  Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Do  la  Rue  fully  agree  in 
this  view,  and  therefore  for  the  present  leave  the  decision  of  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued,  to  the  Jury  of  Class  XXII.,  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  willing- 
ness to  aid  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  any  experimental  inquiry  which 
time  will  allow.” 


(B.) 

Report  of  Sub-Jury  A.  of  Ci.ass  X.  on  “ Bella” 

The  Jurors  of  Class  XXII.  haring  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Jury 
Class  Xa.,  in  the  examination  of  Bells,  those  Jurors  of  Class  Xa.,  who 
attended  for  that  purpose,  have  to  submit  the  following  Report : — 
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Bella  examined,  June  4 tit,  1851. 

ME.ARS. — A largo  bell  (in  key  of  F),  excellent. 

Murpiiy  (Dublin). — A large  bell,  very  fine  tone. 

Murphy  (Dublin). — A large  bell  in  the  East  Nave,  connected  with  clock  (said 
to  have  been  “cast  in  tune”).  VeTy  fine  tone. 

Hoixies. — Four  ship  bells ; good  tone  and  powerful.  The  braes  bell  of  remark- 
ably pure  and  good  tone,  and  of  great  power. 

Taylor  (Loughborough). — Two  bells,  excellent. 

Warmer. — Three  bells.  The  middle  one  is  of  a very  pure  tone. 

Petit  and  Fritser  (Netherlands). — Bellj,  with  suspending  apparatus.  Good 
though  if  considered  as  a scale  of  bells,  some  of  them  are  not  perfectly  in  tune. 

F.  Grchl,  (Saxony). — A bell  in  East  Nave.  Very  fine  tone. 

A bell  and  frame,  in  gallery.  Tone  pure  and  good. 

Hoixies  (Dublin). — A large  bell.  Excellent. 

N.B.  The  Qongs  in  the  Chinese  Collection  are  reported  upon  by  Class  Xa.  as 
belonging  to  a certain  class  of  musical  instruments. 

(Signed)  H.  Bishop,  Knt,  Chairman. 
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CLASS  XXIII. 

REPORT  ON  WORKS  IN  PRECIOUS  METALS,  JEWELLERY, 
ARTICLES  OF  VERTU,  &c. 


Jury. 

Albert,  Due  de  Lcynbs,  Chairman  amt  Utpt/rter,  France ; Member  of  Institute,  Ac. 
Henry  Hope,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman,  Piccadilly. 

Don  Franciboo  Eloiza,  Spain  ; Colonel  of  Artillery. 

Jauis  Garrard,  Prime  Warden  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company. 

John  Gray,  S Billiter  Square,  City ; Silversmith  and  Plater. 

L.  GrCxer,  Zollverein  ; Architect. 

Earl  Lovelace,  Turkey. 

Wehtley  Richards,  Birmingham;  formerly  Plater  and  Jeweller;  Chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Exhibition  in  1849. 

Charles  Sallandrouze  de  Lauornaix,  France  ; Commissioner-General  of  Govern- 
ment ; Member  of  Council  of  Manufactures  and  of  Central  Jury,  &c. 

Robert  Younoe,  Sheffield. 

Associates. 

William  Thomas  Brands,  Royal  Mint ; Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Nicolas  Francois  Le  Daore,  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Seine, 
and  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 

George  Mathey,  97  Hatton  Garden  ; Metallurgical  Chemist. 

Percival  Norton  Johnson,  67  Hatton  Garden  ; Metallurgical  Chemist. 

Thomas  Vasey,  Monmouth  Court,  Whitcomb  Street ; Setter  of  Diamonds. 


Works  in  all  kinds  of  precious  metals  occupy  a considerable  place  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  form  from  them  an  exact  idea  of  the 
relative  production  of  different  countries  in  the  various  branches  of  this  class  of 
manufactures.  Germany  has  contributed  to  a very  limited  extent ; Spain  has  sent 
but  one  specimen  of  her  beautiful  workmanship  in  gold  and  silver  for  church 
service : several  French  manufacturers  of  gilt  bronzes  have  not  exhibited  at  all  : 
the  Dutch  jewellers’  work  is  represented  by  only  a single  Exhibitor : from  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nothing  has  been  received : 
America  has  furnished  but  an  insignificant  display : and  other  exhibitions, 
hurriedly  formed,  do  not  truly  represent  the  actual  production  of  the  respective 
countriea  Thus,  China  offers  a miscellaneous  collection  of  objects,  some  of  them 
made  several  centuries  ago,  others  of  English  manufacture  or  borrowed  from 
private  individuals.  The  Indian  exhibition  is  a treasury  of  riches  accumulated  by 
the  East  India  Company,  belonging  to  widely-different  epochs,  amongst  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  at  once  what  is  modem.  The  Ionian  Islands  are 
represented  by  a few  specimens  only. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  Jury  were  compelled  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  error  in  their  general  appreciation  of  the  productions — error  which  the 
uncertainty  of  a first  experiment  of  a Universal  Exhibition,  the  remoteness  of 
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some  countries,  and  the  reluctance  of  some  manufacturers  to  come  forward,  must 
of  necessity  entaiL  The  information  asked  for  of  the  foreign  Commissioners  would 
have  been  very  useful  towards  drawing  up  more  exact  commercial  observations ; 
but  not  having  received  it  in  time  to  be  of  servioe,  the  Jury  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  Exhibition  itself. 

It  is  sufficient  to  cast  a glance  upon  the  exhibitions  of  India,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Tunis,  to  be  convinced  that  these  nations  have  remained  stationary  from  a 
very  early  period  of  manufacture.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  develop  ideas  full  of 
graco  and  originality ; but  their  productions  are  always  primitive  and  imperfect, 
and  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  called  in  to  make  amends  for  the  iuiulequateness 
of  the  manufacturing  resources  Their  exhibitions  might,  nevertheless,  afford  a 
lesson  to  the  Europeau  manufacturers,  for  they  display  a natural  grace  in  the 
arrangement  of  ornaments  most  happily  conceived.  Jade  inlaid  with  precious 
stones  by  means  of  golden  bezils,  as  shown  upon  some  of  the  very  ancient  articles 
iit  the  Indian  exhibition,  is  an  elegant  and  skilful  work  of  nrt.  The  filigree 
from  the  same  country  is  as  perfect  as  that  from  China  ; and  the  Indian  enamels, 
though  for  the  most  part  coarse,  exhibit,  nevertheless,  much  merit  in  design  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  colour. 

The  European  nations  must,  by  the  means  here  afforded  for  comparing  their 
productions,  render  each  other  mutunl  service.  France  and  Germany  will  borrow 
from  England  whatever  .is  worthy  of  imitation  in  her  manufacture  of  plate  for 
useful  purposes ; while  England  may  derive  instruction  from  the  gold  and  silver- 
smiths of  the  Continent,  in  reference  to  objects  of  ornament  cast  or  repousse, 
and  finely  chased.  Gilt  bronzes  likewise  may  become  better  appreciated,  and  be 
manufactured  upon  a larger  scale.  In  the  setting  of  precious  stones,  jewellers 
will  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  productions  sent  by  Russia.  Regarded  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  the  French,  German,  and  Russian  exhibitions  will  leave 
permanent  traces  behind  them  ; and  every  nation,  according  to  the  amount  of  its 
genius  for  imitation  or  invention,  will  easily  discern  the  onward  path  it  ought  to 
follow.  The  same  advantage  will  arise  from  the  improved  or  novel  processes 
brought  to  boar  upon  the  working  of  precious  metals.  Every  nation  has  its 
peculiar  methods  of  casting,  mounting,  fitting  up,  and  finishing,  which  have  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  intelligent  artisans.  Gold-plating, 
silver-plating,  the  electro  process,  stamping,  the  imitations  of  gilding  and  silvering, 
maintain  an  important  position  in  industry  and  commerce.  The  inferior  metals 
or  alloys,  bronzed,  silvered,  or  gilt,  the  imitation  jewellery,  and  artificial  stones, 
are  estimated  according  to  their  quality,  and  are  largely  used  in  European  com- 
merce, and  as  articles  of  export  The  working  of  precious  metals  under  their 
various  forms  is  applied  to  objects  of  domestic  use  and  sanatory  purposes,  and  to 
the  fine  arta  In  thiH  respect  the  Exhibition  offers  every  advantage  for  the 
instruction  of  practical  men,  and  of  those  who  have  a just  appreciation  of 
traditional  taste,  and  the  demands  of  civilized  society. 

Elkington,  Mason,  and  Co.,  New  Hall  Street,  Birmingham  (1). — Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Mason  are  the  first  w ho  introduced  into  England  the  application  of 
the  electro  process  to  gilding  and  silvering.  Their  collection  includes  objects 
most  varied  in  their  forms  and  dimensions,  intended  for  tabic  service  and  for 
purposes  of  ornament,  executed  for  the  most  part  in  copper,  or  in  a compound 
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metal  alloyed  with  nickel,  called  German  silver,  and  coated  with  silver  by  their 
electro  process.  The  designs  are  generally  produced  in  copper  by  the  electrotype 
process,  and  afterwards  wholly  or  partially  gilt  or  silvered  by  means  of  electricity, 
combined  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  gold  and  silver. 

Several  vases,  such  as  copies  of  the  cups  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  various  articles  of  ornament,  are  made  entirely  of  pure  silver  deposited  by  the 
action  of  electricity.  They  are  usually  lined  with  wrought  metal,  either  to  give 
them  regularity  of  form  in  the  inside,  or  to  render  them  fit  for  use.  The  J ury 
have  particularly  noticed,  among  the  works  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Mason,  the 
beautiful  group  entirely  of  cast  silver  representing  Queen  Elizabeth  on  horseback 
1 s' tween  a gentleman  in  waiting  and  a page,  after  a model  executed  by  M. 
Jeannest,  a French  artist  This  group  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  a very 
choice  work  of  art : but  they  specially  recommend  for  the  Council  Medal  the 
large  jewel-case  of  gilt  and  enamelled  copper,  ornamented  with  portraits  upon 
porcelain  of  the  Royal  family,  and  with  figures  in  full  relief  after  designs  by 
M.  Griiner ; and  also  the  large  circular  plate  allied  the  Shield  of  the  Amazons, 
a reverse  copy  of  the  original  work,  silvered  and  gilt  in  parts.  These  works  of  art 
and  ornament  offer  the  best  specimens  of  the  application  of  the  electrotype 
process  for  the  exact  reproduction  of  objects  in  copper,  and  of  precious  metals  to 
ornamental  purposes. 

The  Jury,  however,  desire  to  guard  against  being  considered  os  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  merit  of  the  application  of  the  electro  process  of  silver  plating 
to  objects  of  domestic  use.  They  desire  only  to  commend  the  artistic  application 
of  this  discovery,  to  which  alone  they  are  inclined  to  think  it  adapted.  At  the 
same  time  they  acknowledge  that  the  application  of  gold  by  this  process  is  a 
high-meritorious  invention,  tending  alike  to  the  economy  and  durability  of  the 
metal  applied,  and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  artizan  from  the  dangerous 
emanation  of  quicksilver  vapours. 

Morel,  J.  V.,  and  Co.,  7 New  Burlington  Street,  London  (117),  exhibit  a small 
number  of  objects,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  worthy  of  attention  from  the  care 
and  taste  displayed  in  their  execution.  Among  these  are  different  pieces  of 
plate  for  table-service,  including  a centre-piece  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  executed 
with  much  care : a bouquet  in  rubies  and  diamonds  of  the  first  quality,  repre- 
senting a rose,  a tulip,  and  a volubilis — this  can  be  taken  to  pieces  by  a very 
ingenious  contrivance,  and  transformed  into  a stomacher,  head-dress,  brooches, 
and  bracelet ; the  rubies,  which  are  of  a very  even  colour,  are  set  in  bezils  of 
gold  : — a vase  of  silver  gilt,  ornamented  with  a silver  bas-relief,  the  subject  of 
wliich  is  a hunt  amongst  branches  of  oak,  executed  in  the  style  of  Albert  Durer  ; 
the  chasing  of  the  bas-relief  is  admirable  : — a silver-gilt  sugar-basin,  with  cover,  of 
faultless  shape,  and  chased  with  ornaments  in  relief,  very  much  deadened  and  of 
rare  perfection.  But  the  principal  object  of  the  Jury’s  approbation  is  the  rich 
and  handsome  series  of  chalices  and  cups  of  various  kinds  in  precious  materials, 
ornamented  with  enamels,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Morel  and  Co.  They  would 
instinct!,  especially  a cup  of  Oriental  agate,  the  gold  mountings  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  enamelled  ornaments  and  birds  of  Paradise : the  pillar  is  ornamented 
with  chimera  in  relief,  enamelled,  surrounding  the  escutcheon  of  H.  I.  H.  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia ; and  the  foot  is  covered  with  beautiful 
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arabesques  enamelled  : the  taste  displayed  iu  this  article  is  excellent,  its  composition 
is  original,  and  it  is  very  well  executed  after  models  by  M.  Meville.  A nautilus 
shell  of  lapis-lazuli,  supported  by  two  enamelled  figures  of  Tritons  entwined  with 
marine  plants  anil  flowers,  and  resting  upon  a rock  covered  with  water  and  coral : 
the  handle  is  formed  of  a chimera  exquisitely  enamelled,  a copy  of  one  on  a 
celebrated  cup  in  the  Louvre  : the  manner  in  which  tliis  article  is  executed  gives 
evidence  of  as  much  skill  as  taste : the  model  of  the  Tritons  is  the  talented  work 
of  M.  Constant  Sdvin,  In  the  same  rank  must  lie  placed  another  cup  iu  Oriental 
agate,  made  in  the  form  of  a sea-shell  {jtlayiostoma ).  The  pillar  is  composed  of  a 
female  figure,  borne  by  a Triton  with  horse’s  fore-legs : at  the  back  part  of  the 
shell  is  the  lnuidle  of  the  cup,  formed  by  another  female  figure  sitting  upon  a dolphin 
uud  holding  her  flying  drapery,  the  extremities  being  supported  by  Cupids  : all 
these  figures  are  enamelled  with  superior  taste.  Two  other  vases  in  rock  crystal 
also  merit  special  mention.  The  first  is  an  ewer  with  its  dish  of  the  same  material, 
engraved  with  fine  arabesques : this  portion  of  the  article  is  in  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century  : the  mounting  is  copied  from  the  celebrated  ewer  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre,  the  enamelled  gold  mountings  of  which  have  served  as  the  model  : 
this  is  a masterpiece  of  imitation,  and  has  been  executed  by  the  order  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Webb,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  A vase,  mounted 
in  gold  and  enamel,  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  carved  enamels, 
and  for  the  skilful  execution  of  the  figures  and  ornaments.  Many  other  articles  of 
the  same  description  and  of  similar  quality  constitute  a whole  which  the  Jury 
regard  as  worthy  of  a Council  Medal. 

WEISHAUPT,  C.  M.,  Sons,  Hunan  (-H2,  Prussia),  exhibit  a set  of  chess-men 
and  board,  the  pieces  in  gold  and  silver,  partly  enamelled,  and  representing  the 
Courts  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  They  are  entirely  cast  and  nicely  executed. 
The  hoard  exhibits  superior  qualities.  It  is  made  of  silver,  supported  by  four 
Mermaids  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled  in  parts : from  their  shoulders  hang 
garlands  of  enamel,  ornamented  with  rubies  and  pearls,  held  up  by  gilt  figures  of 
children  standing  upon  tortoises.  Upon  various  parts  of  the  garlands  are  placed 
herons  of  silver  with  blue  enamelled  wings.  The  squares  of  the  chess-board  are 
composed  of  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoiseshell  The  whole  is  remarkable  for  its 
choice  workmanship,  and  for  the  very  skilful  combination  of  silver  with  enamel 
and  fine  stones : the  garland  especially  is  executed  in  excellent  taste,  and  must 
have  presented  considerable  difficulties  in  mounting  and  enamelling.  The  Jury 
consider  Messrs.  Weishaupt  deserving  of  a Council  Medal  for  this  happily-conceived 
and  well-executed  work. 

Garrard,  R and  S.,  and  Co.,  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  London  (98),  exhibit 
a collection  of  articles  in  precious  metals  and  in  jewellery,  the  ensevMe  of  which 
is  extremely  rich,  proving  the  immense  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  works  in 
gold  and  silver  in  England. 

There  is,  among  the  articles  made  in  silver  by  Messrs.  Garrard,  a complete  tea- 
service,  consisting  of  seven  pieces  including  the  tray,  in  the  Persian  style,  of  very 
fine  workmanship,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  figures  on  the 
covers,  made  of  silver  in  repousst  work.  A table-candlestick  with  three  branches, 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  well  conceived  and  very  finely  executed.  A candle- 
stick without  branches,  of  a hexagonal  shape,  very  well  made,  in  rejxmasi  work. 
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A candelabrum  with  six  branches,  ornamented  with  foliage  and  fruit,  of  elegant 
design.  A tea  and  ooffee-service  in  repousse  work,  with  cast  handles,  which, 
though  of  a style  rather  undecided,  is  of  very  appropriate  workmanship.  Several 
other  durable  and  well-made  trays  and  tea-services.  A large  ewer  for  a race-cup, 
representing  Hercules  combating  the  horses  of  Dioraedes,  and  surrounded  by 
ornaments  and  emblems  symbolical  of  the  labours  of  Hercules.  The  handle 
represents  the  hydra  of  Lerna.  This  piece  of  plate,  entirely  cast,  has  a grand 
effect,  and  its  ensemble  gives  it  a real  importance  : the  subject  is  well  chosen,  and 
the  composition  original.  Several  covered  dishes,  one  of  them  of  hexagonal 
shape,  the  others  of  the  patterns  known  as  the  “ bead  and  scroll  ” and  the  “ bead 
and  shell,”  show  the  care  and  solidity  with  which  plate  for  the  table  is  made  in 
England. 

Annexed  is  an  abridged  catalogue  of  the  principal  articles  of  jewellery  exhibited 
by  Messrs  Garrard : — Necklace,  stomacher,  earrings  and  bracelet,  in  magnificent 
opals  and  brilliants,  a noble  and  tasteful  set : — a very  rich  set  of  magnificent 
sapphires,  pearls,  and  brilliants : — a tiara  enriched  with  fine  oriental  pearls,  and 
large  brilliants  of  great  purity,  with  a brooch  to  accompany  it : — an  elegant 
gold  bracelet  of  Gothic  design,  on  which  arc  chased  out,  upon  a trellis-work  of  gold 
on  blue  enamel  carved  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two  angels  holding 
a pearl  and  a ruby,  and  capable  of  being  detached  ; the  design  by  Mr.  Smith : — 
a [s-arl  necklace,  with  a circular  medallion  of  rubies  and  brilliants,  well  made  and 
in  good  taste  : a pendant  in  the  renaissance  style,  with  figures  in  gold,  rubies, 
brilliants,  and  pearls,  upon  green  and  red  enamels,  of  fine  workmanship  : — a gold 
chased  bracelet  with  a centre  of  emeralds  and  brilliants  ; the  stones  arc  fine  and 
pure,  and  the  bracelet  is  well  chased.  Another  bracelet  of  bright  gold,  its  centre 
ornamented  with  rubies  and  brilliants  in  imitation  of  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  a 
curious  and  carefully-executed  copy,  singular  for  the  great  antiquity  of  the  model 
from  which  it  has  been  taken  : several  brooches  and  rings,  of  which  fine  and  scarce 
stones  are  the  principal  ornaments.  Tliis  exhibition,  taken  as  a whole,  indicates 
manufacturing  capabilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  attentive  study  of  all  that 
can  conduce  to  progress  in  this  branch  of  national  industry ; and  for  these 
reasons  the  Jury  recommended  Messrs  Garrard  for  the  Council  Medal. 

Hunt  and  fUiSKELL,  156  New  Bond  Street,  London  (97). — The  exhibition  of 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell  presents  an  assemblage  of  articles  of  rare  magnificence 
The  Jury  being  required  to  point  out  those  which  they  prefer,  would  direct 
attention  to  certain  objects  of  special  excellence,  and  particularly  to  some  very 
lieautiful  bracelets  ; one  in  emeralds  and  diamonds ; another  in  opal  and  emerald, 
with  white  enamel ; a third,  which  has  a charming  effect,  composed  of  a fine  opal, 
surrounded  by  brilliants  and  small  emeralds  upon  white  enamel,  with  foliage  of 
gold.  The  Jury  also  mention  with  praise  a bouquet  of  diamonds,  as  rich  as  it  is 
elegant : which  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  even  to  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  and  for  forming  into  seven  brooches ; and  which 
but  for  its  weight  would  defy  criticism.  The  J ury  however,  prefer,  among  all 
the  articles  in  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell’s  exhibition,  the  vase  executed  in  repousse 
(diver  by  M.  Vechte,  which  was  shown  several  years  ago  in  an  exhibition  at  the 
Louvre,  representing  the  fight  between  Jupiter  and  the  giants.  The  deity,  repre- 
sented sitting  upon  his  eagle,  forms  the  cover  of  the  vase  : upon  the  body  and 
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bundles  are  the  giants  endeavouring  to  scale  the  heavens,  and  hurling  trees  and 
rocks  at  J u piter : at  the  foot  lie  allegorical  figures  in  alto-relievo  : other  figures 
are  engraved  upon  the  ground  of  the  vase  in  very  low  relief,  with  a matted  back- 
ground. The  same  artist,  M.  Vechte,  has  commenced  for  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell 
a large  shield,  in  three  oval  compartments,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Milton, 
Newton,  and  Shakspeare.  The  Jury  recommended  a Council  Medal  to  be  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell  for  the  J upiter  vase  and  for  the  bouquet  of  diamonds. 

Hancock,  C.  F.,  39  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  (112), — The 
articles  shown  by  this  exhibitor  arc  to  be  noticed,  not  for  the  large  number 
displayed,  but  for  their  peculiar  qualities  considered  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Hancock,  while  respecting  the  traditions  of  English  art,  has  been  desirous  of 
introducing  into  it  improvements  of  a special  kind  ; and  by  the  variety  and 
versatility  of  style  observable  in  his  works  he  seems  to  have  attained  this  object 
The  principal  articles  are,  a round  ebony  table  inlaid  with  silver,  upon  which  is  a 
silver  vase  in  the  form  of  an  antique  hydra  with  three  handles,  covered  with 
palm-leaf  ornaments  and  burnished  foliage  upon  a matted  ground  : all  the 
ornaments  are  made  separately,  and  soldered  to  the  vase,  which  is  hammered  out 
of  a single  plate.  The  table  is  inlaid  with  much  care  and  taste ; the  feet  are 
in  German  silver  electroplated.  Two  groups  for  racing-prizes,  in  good  taste,  and 
carefully  executed.  The  first  represents  Queen  Elizabeth  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  a page  and  a gentleman  in  waiting,  with  two  greyhounds  following, 
executed  after  a model  by  M.  Marochetti,  the  dogs  after  models  by  Mr.  Macarthy  : 
the  second,  Robin  Hood  contending  for  the  archery-prize  in  presence  of  the 
sheriff  of  Nottingham,  after  a drawing  by  M.  Eugene  Lamy.  An  ebony  box, 
mounted  in  silver,  after  drawings  by  M.  Eugene  Lamy,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ensemble  and  for  its  silver  mountings,  and  beautifully  sculptured  and  of  good 
effect,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Upon  the  lid  is  a large  water-colour  drawing, 
representing  genii  bearing  the  colours  of  the  79th  Cameron  Highlanders,  to 
whom  the  box  was  presented  by  M.  Dcmidoff ; and  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  a 
fine  water-colour  drawing  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Several  other  articles  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hancock  are  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  such  as  the  group  in  silver  of  a 
knight  combating  a dragon  and  a lion,  after  a model  by  Mr.  Macarthy, — a dessert- 
plate,  with  knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  the  whole  ornamented  with  vine  leaves,  and 
wrought  in  silver  carefully  and  gracefully : a good  silver  candelabrum,  in  the 
foliated  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  five  branches  formed  of  acanthus  leaves  ; and 
several  other  articles  in  the  ornamental  style  for  table  use.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Hancock’s  exhibition  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  silversmith’s  craft, 
and  of  the  resources  which  art  can  apply  to  this  branch  of  industry  when  it  is 
properly  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  J ury  are  of  opinion  that  on  these  grounds 
Mr.  Hancock  is  deserving  of  the  Council  Medal. 

Mahrel  Brothers,  27  Rue  de  Choiseul,  Paris  (331,  France). — The  principal 
article  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Marrel  is  the  vase  representing  the  combat  of 
Theseus  with  the  Amazons,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Rubens.  This  copy  in 
alto-relievo  of  a picture  as  much  noted  for  its  composition  as  for  tho  complex 
character  of  the  scene  represented,  offered  considerable  difficulties  to  the  artist, 
which  he  has  surmounted  with  unquestionable  success.  The  lias-relief  is  in  bronze 
silvered  : it  is  repeated  upon  the  two  sides,  anil  fixed  to  the  frieze  of  the  vase. 
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The  vase  itself  is  executed  in  bronze  gilt,  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  and. bears  the 
anus  of.  its  owner,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Due  d’Aumale  : the  handles  represent 
Amazons  upon  sea-horses.  A silver  cup  in  the  renaissance  style,  richlyjoma- 
mented  with  figures  ; - another  by  the  same  artist,  with  medallions  of  bacchanalian 
figures,  partly  in  repousad  work  and  partly  chased  and  gilt ; — another  of  silver  gilt, 
inlaid  with  arabesques  of  blue  enamel : these  form  but  a portion  of  this  remarkable 
collection.  The  J ury  would  further  mention  a very  beautiful  silver  hunting  knife, 
the  hilt  of  which  represents  St.  Hubert  standing  within  a niche  : the  cross  is  orna- 
mented with  a fox  at  bay,  defending  itself  against  several  dogs : upon  the  chape 
of  the  sheath  is  a handsome  bas-relief,  representing  the  conversion  of  St  Hubert, 
and  lower  down  is  a hunting  trophy.  The  execution  of  this  hunting  knife  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  same  maker  shows  some  seals  ornamented  with  beau- 
tiful little  figures,  office  articles,  scent-bottles  in  lapis-lazuli,  Venetian  aventurine, 
jasper,  enamels,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  boxes  of  most  varied  styles  and  perfect 
workmanship,  both  in  enamelling  and  chasing.  Notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the 
other  pieces,  it  is  especially  for  this  latter  portion  that  the  Jury  recommended 
Messrs.  Marcel  for  the  Council  Medal 

Rudolpiii,  J.  F.,  3 Rue  Trouchet,  Paris  (1465,  France). — The  articles  exhi- 
bited are  of  a most  varied  description ; among  others  is  a Byzantine  casket  in 
the  form  of  a shrine  ; the  portion  of  the  lid  forming  the  roof  is  ornamented  with 
blue  enamels,  and  the  sides  with  other  enamels  of  figures  of  angels  upon  golden 
and  green  back-grounds : upon  the  summit  of  the  roof  is  a representation  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  accompanied  by  two  angels,  the  whole  in  full  relief, 
and  made  of  silver  gilt : the  enamels  are  fine,  and  the  casket  ornamented  with 
rock  crystal,  cut  and  set  in  coloured  foil,  has  a remarkable  effect.  A bracelet  of 
oxidised  silver  represents  three  children  contending  for  some  birds,  which  one  of 
them  is  carrying  off:  M.  Le  Roi  is  the  author  of  this  beautiful  design.  Another 
bracelet  in  oxidised  Bilver  from  the  design  of  M.  Masson,  represents  two  Cupids 
playing  amongst  the  stalks  of  the  vine,  and  holding  up  a sapphire,  with  four 
pearls  in  the  form  of  a claw — very  finely  chased,  and  in  good  taste.  A small 
group,  formed  of  irregular-shaped  pearls,  of  two  gentlemen  in  doublets  fighting  n 
duel  with  sword  and  dagger,  has  good  action  and  distinctness  of  character,  and 
is  executed  in  a very  pleasing  manner  : it  serves  for  a paper-weight  The  Jury 
also  point  out  a large  concave  plate  representing  the  triumph  of  Amphitrite,  after 
a model  by  the  late  Wagner.  A charming  oval  casket,  the  cover  ornamented  with 
a female  figure  reclining  upon  a panther,  entirely  in  silver,  after  a model  by 
Geoffrey  de  Chaume.  A round  table  of  cast  silver,  composed  of  a hollowed  flat 
plate,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  front  face  of  the  head  of  a Naiad,  surrounded 
by  Titans  and  Naiads,  with  Hylas  and  a Nymph : the  hollowed  portion  and  the 
border  are  ornamented  with  heads,  birds,  and  foliage,  after  models  by  the  lute 
Wagner : the  leg  of  the  table  is  formed  of  the  stem  of  a reed  and  foliage,  orna- 
mented with  a kingfisher : upon  the  three  claws  are  the  bird’s  nest  attacked  by  a 
rat,  and  intoxicated  infant  Bacchantes,  after  the  model  of  M.  Geoffrey  de  Chaume, 
chased  by  M.  Poux.  The  entire  collection  shown  by  this  exhibitor  appears  to  the 
Jury  to  be  deserving  of  a Council  MedaL 

GuEYTON,  A.,  11  Rue  Chapon,  Paris  (1619,  France). — The  variety  of  objects 
exhibited  by  M.  Gueyton  bespeak  great  fertility  of  invention  anil  a felicitous 
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application  of  old  as  well  as  novel  processes  Tlie  J ury  would  mention  particularly 
the  History  of  the  Horse  represented  on  seven  medallions  upon  a cup  of  past  and 
chased  silver  of  very  good  shape.  A cup  of  cast  silver,  partially  gilt,  representing 
subjects  of  the  chase,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a medallion  of  Diana  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. A perfume-burner,  with  a garland  of  oak  intermingled  with  objects 
of  inanimate  nature,  its  lid  formed  of  a vulture.  An  oblong  casket,  the  sides 
encrusted  with  rubies,  and  the  lid  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a Grecian 
female  adjusting  her  earrings,  while  a Cupid  holds  her  mirror : this  piece  is  in 
cast  silver,  and  chased  in  a very  artistic  manner.  Several  boxes  and  cigar-cases, 
ornamented  with  handsome  lias-reliefs,  in  cast  and  chased  silver,  very  light,  or 
produced  by  the  electro  process  in  silver  and  also  in  copper  silvered.  A beautiful 
bouquet  in  alto-relievo,  made  in  copper,  and  also  silvered,  by  the  electro  process. 
A group  in  cast  silver  of  an  Egyptian  holding  in  a rearing  horse,  one-fourth  the 
natural  size.  All  these  articles,  especially  those  that  are  chased,  and  those  pro- 
duced by  the  electro  process,  pertaining  at  once  to  works  of  jewellery  and  of  the 
silversmith’s  art,  give  M.  Gueyton  a very  honourable  position  among  the  exhi- 
bitors, and  have  induced  the  Jury  to  recommend  him  for  the  Council  MedaL 

Froment-Meurice,  52  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris  (1720,  France). — The  articles 
exhibited  by  M.  Froment-Meurice  consist  entirely  of  gold  and  silversmith’s  work, 
trinkets,  aud  jewellery,  artistically  treated.  Among  them  are  to  be  remarked 
two  elegant  brooches  in  the  renaissance  style,  in  rubies  and  opals,  with  brilliants 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a fringe,  one  of  them  being  very  large,  the  other  smaller. 
A beautiful  bracelet  in  the  same  style,  in  blue  enamel,  gold,  and  brilliants.  A 
brooch,  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  in  black  enamel,  having  a sapphire  in  its  centre, 
with  branches  and  garlands  of  brilliants,  upon  which  is  a bird  with  a body  of  pearL 
The  Pope’s  chalice,  the  ornamenting  of  which  is  at  once  elegant  and  novel,  is 
executed  with  remarkable  and  appropriate  taste.  The  toilet-table  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Parma  is  a remarkable  work,  in  which  M.  Froment- 
Meurice  has  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  the  silversmith’s  and  jeweller’s  art,  in 
cast  silver,  repousse  work,  enamelled  and  inlaid  enamelled  work,  and  eDgraved 
steel.  But  the  attention  of  the  Jury  has  been  arrested  by  a centre-piece,  repre- 
senting Ceros,  Bacchus,  and  Venus  standing  upon  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  is 
encircled  by  the  zodiac,  and  around  which  fly  small  figures  in  relief  of  the  genii  of 
Plenty,  Music,  and  Concord.  The  globe  is  supported  by  male  and  female  snake- 
footed giants,  and  rests  upon  a base  decorated  with  ornaments  and  foliage.  This 
piece,  executed  after  models  by  M.  Feuchfcre,  is  in  style  and  execution  such  os  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Jury  merits  a place  in  the  first  rank.  It  is  entirely  made 
in  repousst!  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  figures  of  the  giauts.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently light  to  be  easily  portable  ; and  the  mounting  is  so  arranged  that  the 
principal  portions  may  be  taken  asunder  with  ease,  without  in  any  way  affecting 
its  solidity.  For  this  article  the  Jury  decided  upon  recommending  M.  Froment- 
Meurice  for  the  Council  MedaL 

Wagner,  Emil.  August  Albert,  Berlin  (840,  Prussia). — The  Jury  recommend 
for  a Council  Medal  M.  Wagner,  the  maker  of  a silver  centre-piece  for  the  table, 
having  three  stages  one  above  another.  The  one  forming  the  base  consists  of  a 
plinth,  supported  by  lions.  Upon  the  plinth  are  represented  figures  of  the  human 
race  in  its  primitive  condition,  seated  and  grouped  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  tree,  anil 
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accompanied  by  animals  and  implements  characteristic  of  the  chase,  of  pastoral 
life,  and  of  fishing.  Above  these,  three  female  figures,  standing  against  the  pillar, 
represent  Agriculture,  llorticidture,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  These  figures 
support  a howl,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  in  repousai  work,  and  ornamented 
with  numerous  figures  of  children  or  small  genii  of  industry,  the  sciences,  and  the 
arts,  gracefully  grouped , and  forming  very  animated  compositions.  From  the  centre 
of  this  howl  rises  a palm-tree,  surmounted  by  a winged  figure,  representing 
the  genius  of  civilization,  and  the  subduer  of  evil,  which  is  typified  by  an  expiring 
hydra.  The  whole  of  this  piece,  with  the  exception  of  the  bas-relief  of  the  howl, 
is  cast  and  chased  : the  composition  is  entirely  M.  Wagner’s  The  figures  of  the 
genius,  and  the  three  females  standing  against  the  pillar,  have  been  modelled  by 
Professor  Fischer.  The  vepoumS.  bas-relief  of  the  bowl,  which  is  not  quite  finished, 
is  M.  Wagner’s  own  work.  The  Jury  recognise  in  this  centre-piece  a fine  style, 
an  exalted  character,  excellent  sculpture,  and  good  effect  The  most  studious 
care,  united  to  extreme  skill,  has  guided  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  this  work, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  high  position  held  by  the  arts  in  Germany,  and  worthy  of 
the  Exhibition  it  adorns. 

The  King  of  Prussia’s  shield.  (98  Main  Avenue). — His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  exhibits  a shield,  presented  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  christening.  His  Majesty  furnished  the 
general  plan  of  the  work  : the  drawings  for  it  were  designed  by  the  celebrated 
painter  Cornelius,  the  architectural  ornaments  are  by  M.  Stiller,  the  modellings 
by  M.  Fischer,  the  goldsmith’s  work  by  M.  Hossaner,  the  repousai  by  M.  Mertens, 
and  the  engraving  of  the  stones  by  M.  CalandrellL  In  the  centre  is  the  head  of 
Christ  in  gold  alto-relievo,  in  a round  concave  medallion  bordered  by  a wreath  of 
acanthus  leaves,  which  stand  out  upon  a circle  of  blue  enamel,  with  golden  stars,  the 
whole  upon  a large  Greek  cross,  which  is  covered  with  the  following  gilt  bas-reliefs : 
Justice,  beneath  which  is  a round  medallion  of  St.  Mark/ surrounded  by  four 
chrysoprases ; Prayer,  beneath  which  is  St.  Matthew ; Religion,  with  St.  Luke 
beneath  ; and  Charity,  lieneath  which  is  St.  John.  Between  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  four  bas-reliefe, — Moses  striking  the  rock,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  fall  of 
manna,  and  the  baptism  of  Christ  Around  this  cross  is  a frieze  of  blue  enamel, 
ornamented  with  vines,  with  peacocks,  and  foliage  of  palm-leaves.  Between 
these  enamels  are  cameos  upon  German  onyx,  representing  the  twelve  Apostles. 
The  next  circle  is  composed  of  oval-shaped  ornaments  of  white  enamel,  between 
which  are  green  cinque-foils  with  golden  pearls,  the  mounting  of  which  is  golden 
foliage  upon  a background  of  white  enamel  with  small  green  leaves,  around  which 
is  a twisted  border.  The  large  bas-relief  which  surrounds  the  shield  represents 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  Judas  betraying  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  the 
burial  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles, 
and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Upon  the  next  bas-relief  is  represented 
the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  England  ; his  galley  steered  by  angels,  and 
propelled  by  a personification  of  steam  ; he  is  welcomed  by  St.  George,  and  by  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  Thames,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince 
Albert.  The  exterior  edge  is  decorated  with  interlacings  of  white  and  green  enamel, 
with  buttons  of  flowered  glass.  Lastly,  the  concave  edge  is  ornamented  with 
inlaid  enamel-work,  in  the  form  of  a garland  of  fruits,  grapes,  and  ears  of  com. 
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Tli in  shield,  worthy  of  remark  for  its  composition,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture,  enamels,  cameos,  and  fittings,  merits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  a 
Council  Medal,  as  a reward  for  the  talent  of  the  artists,  who  have  executed  the 
orders  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  King  of  Prussia 

SAZIKOFF,  Ionace,  Moscow  (366,  Russia),  exhibits  several  articles  in  silver,  con- 
sisting of  vases  of  varied  and  original  forms  executed  with  much  care  ; of  very 
elegant  statuettes  in  cast  silver,  especially  one  of  a female  figure  reclining  upon  the 
brink  of  a well,  and  looking  at  her  image  reflected  in  the  water ; the  cylinder  of 
the  well  is  hollow,  and  gilt  inside,  forming,  when  reversed,  a drinking  cup  : another 
work  represents  a female  figure  leaning  against  a cask  and  pouring  out  beer  ; a cat 
Is  shown  climbing  up  the  cask  behind  her : this  piece  forms  a teapot,  the  cask 
serving  to  contain  the  liquid,  the  vase  held  by  the  female  figure  being  the  spout. 
These  two  compositions  are  perfectly  original,  and  the  workmanship  is  gracefully 
and  carefully  executed.  The  talent  of  M.  Sazikoff  is  however  especially  displayed 
in  a large  centre-piece  representing  a fir-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Grand 
Duke  Dmitry  Donskoy,  sitting  wounded,  is  learning  from  his  soldiers  that  he  has 
gained  the  victory.  The  composition  of  this  group  is  excellent : the  chasing 
possesses  great  fulness,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  most  carefully  executed : the 
figures,  fine  in  composition  and  superior  in  execution,  possess  a great  degree  of 
originality,  and  are  arranged  in  a natural  manner  ; and  the  character  as  well  as 
the  merit  displayed  in  this  group  place  it  above  anything  hitherto  produced  in 
this  description  of  manufacture.  The  Jury  recommended  a Council  Medal  for 
M.  Sazikoff 

Kakmmkker  and  ZEFTIGEN,  St  Petersburg  (376,  Russia),  Jewellers  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  have  exhibited  a diadem  wreath  in  imitatiou  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  bryony.  The  leaves  are  in  diamonds,  and  the  fruits  in  emeralds 
cut  in  very  elongated  pear-shaped  forma  The  different  portions  of  this  wreath 
can  be  taken  apart  and  used  separately  : 2,836  rose-diamonds,  1 29  brilliants,  and 
12  emeralds,  are  contained  hi  this  beautiful  ornament  Next  is  to  be  observed  a 
“ berthe  ” formed  of  bouquets  of  currant-branches  in  diamonds,  the  fruit  formed 
of  polished  uncut  rubies  suspended  at  different  points  upon  a double  string  of 
diamonds,  and  arranged  alternately  with  flowers  in  brilliants  : its  effect  is  excellent 
The  Jury  have  further  remarked  two  other  articles  in  the  same  collection,  a 
bouquet  of  eglantine  and  lily  of  the  valley  entirely  in  brilliants  and  roses  ; also 
a brooch  representing  a branch  of  the  ipomea  in  diamonds  and  beautiful  turquoises. 
The  importance  of  the  articles  in  this  collection,  the  superior  taste  in  composition, 
and,  above  all,  the  perfection  of  the  settings,  not  excelled  by  the  works  of  any 
jeweller  in  the  Exhibition,  have  induced  the  Jury  to  recommend  that  to  Messrs. 
Kaemmerer  and  Zcftigen  be  awarded  a Council  Medal. 

Lemonnier,  G.,  6 Place  Vendome,  Paris.  (304). — The  collection  exhibited  by 
M.  Lemonnier  has  constantly  and  justly  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
qualities  which  eminently  distinguish  the  jewels  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Spain 
are  a very  decided  and  elevated  taste  in  the  composition,  an  imposing  effect,  and 
great  skill  in  giving  effect  to  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  jeweller. 
M.  Lemonnier  has  executed  two  sets  of  jewels  for  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  first 
consists  of  a diamond  necklace  in  the  form  of  a ribbon,  interlaced  with  foliage  of 
emeralds.  The  stomacher  and  shoulder-knots,  from  which  are  suspended  very 
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large  emeralds  with  clusters  of  brilliants,  are  in  the  same  style,  and  in  them  the 
jeweller  has  overcome  considerable  difficulties  presented  by  the  design.  The 
bouquet  is  formed  of  lilies  of  brilliants,  the  leaves  of  emeralds  and  ribbons  of  bril- 
liants, with  pendants  of  pearl.  The  crown  is  in  the  same  style,  with  aiguillettes 
in  the  form  of  flowers  having  stamens  in  pearl.  The  bracelet  is  likewise  a ribbon 
of  brilliants,  interlaced  with  emeralds.  The  whole  of  this  collection  displays,  in 
the  great  harmony  and  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  much  adroitness  on  the  part 
of  its  inventor  in  making  use  of  a profusion  of  precious  stones  without  allowing 
their  immense  number  to  mar  the  general  effect  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
set  of  jewels  made  in  diamonds  and  sapphires,  also  belonging  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  crown  is  composed  in  the  heraldic  style : in  the  centre  of  the  diamond 
flowers  is  a sapphire ; a beautiful  wreath  of  brilliants  accompanies  the  crown, 
with  which  the  stomacher  and  the  necklace  match  perfectly ; upon  them  are 
flowers  of  brilliants  with  centres  of  sapphires  with  garlands  and  long-shaped 
pendants.  The  whole  of  this  set  presents  an  ensemble  worthy  of  the  talent  of 
M.  Lemonnier.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  other  articles  of  secondary  importance 
to  those  just  described,  though  they  would  elsewhere  Ire  deserving  of  notice. 
M.  Lemonnier  has  thoroughly  attained  the  end  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  execution  of  jewellery,  to  strike  and  gratify  both  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
As  a setter  of  stones  he  is  excelled  by  many  other  jewellers  ; in  point  of  invention 
and  decoration  he  stands  unrivalled  in  the  Exhibition.  The  Jury  recommended 
him  a Council  Medal 

Virroz,  G.  T.,  10  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  Paris.  (1530). — The  attention  of 
the  Jury  has  been  attracted  by  the  bronzes  and  the  works  in  gilt  bronze 
exhibited  by  M.  Vittoz.  They  can  only  speak  of  the  bronzes  which  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  gilt,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  their  instructiona  They 
liave  observed  a clock  in  gilt  bronze,  called  the  “ threo  hours  of  the  day it  is 
ornamented  with  Cupids  upon  a cloud,  and  supported  by  a pedestal  of  white 
marble.  The  Cupids  are  in  bronze,  and  tho  style  of  Louis  XVI.  is  preserved 
with  much  taste  and  care  in  the  execution.  The  same  clock  is  exhibited  in 
double  the  size.  A console  candelabrum,  in  the  Louis  XIV.  stylo,  entirely  in 
gilt  bronze,  is  composed  of  three  rich  volutes  springing  from  the  foot,  and 
entwined  with  garlands  of  oak,  the  whole  supporting  branches  of  lilies  and 
mallows.  This  article  is  executed  in  remarkably  good  style,  and  the  gilding  has 
an  excellent  effect  A bronze  figure  of  a child,  of  the  size  of  life,  bearing  a basket 
from  which  issue  fruits,  flowers,  and  branches,  gilt,  presents  a rich  ensemble  by 
the  contrast  of  the  bronze  with  the  gold,  and  is  of  excellent  workmanship.  The 
group  of  children  in  bronze,  half  the  size  of  nature,  carrying  bunches  of  grapes 
and  resting  upon  a rich  stand  in  gilt  bronze  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jury, 
the  best  piece  in  this  collection,  so  distinguished  by  the  choice  of  models  taken 
for  the  most  skilful  artists,  and  for  execution  with  a caro  which  no  other 
maker  has  surpassed  ; the  whole  of  tho  gilding  is  effected  by  the  electro  process, 
and  appears  to  be  executed  in  the  best  manner.  The  articles  noticed  claim  from 
the  Jury  a recommendation  for  a Council  Medal 

Moratii.LA,  F.,  Madrid  (261,  Spain). — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Spain,  a coun- 
try renowned  for  its  works  in  precious  metals  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Divine 
worship,  should  have  sent  but  one  article  of  this  description  to  the  Exhibition. 
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The  Jury  have  nevertheless  seen,  with  satisfaction,  the  monstrance  exhibited  by 
M.  Moratilla.  This  choice  specimen  of  the  silversmith’s  art  stands  about  6 feet 
6 inches  high : it  is  marie  of  silver-gilt,  in  the  florid  style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  the  base  are  four  bas-reliefs  in  silver,  representing  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,  the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  the  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Upon  the 
platform  are  four  figures  in  silver  of  angels  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  octagonal  base  of  the  monstrance,  the  shaft  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  the  four  evangelists  in  full  relief  beneath  Gothic  turrets. 
The  monstrance  itself  is  radiated  in  the  form  of  a double  wreath  composed  of  vine 
branches,  clusters,  and  brilliants.  Surrounding  it  are  fourteen  stars  or  comets 
composed  of  brilliants,  topazes,  amethysts,  and  emeralds  : the  cross  is  composed 
of  brilliants  and  amethysts  The  ensemble  of  this  large  work  presents  a fino 
effect.  The  Jury  have  particularly  remarked  the  regularity  of  adjustment  of  the 
various  parts,  so  difficult  to  carry  out  properly  in  a work  elongated  in  the  form  of 
a Gothic  spire,  and  conceived  in  a style  of  architecture  which  demands  this  very 
regularity  as  an  absolute  condition  of  good  execution.  On  these  grounds  the  Jury 
proposed  that  a Council  Medal  should  be  awarded  to  M.  Moratilla  ; which  being 
refused  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  a Prize  Medal  was  given. 

PaillarI),  V.,  8 Rue  St  Claude  au  Marais,  Paris  (1713,  France),  exhibits  some 
bronzes  which  the  Jury  have  examined  with  a great  deal  of  interest,  especially  a 
beautiful  figure  of  a child,  of  the  size  of  life,  crowned  with  vine  branches,  and 
holdiug  a rich  candelabrum  of  gilt  bronze.  It  rests  upon  a three-fronted  pediment 
of  gilt  bronze,  in  Louis  XIV. ’s  style  which  has  a fino  effect  A large  clock  with 
candelabra  in  gilt  bronze,  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V. 
Two  vases  of  porcelain,  the  Ixickgrounds  of  which  are  of  turquoise  blue  with  rich 
mountings  of  gilt  bronze,  composed  of  a grooved  moulding  around  the  neck  of  the 
vase,  handles  formed  of  infantine  vintagers  climbing  upon  a volute  : beneath  are 
heads  of  chimeras,  from  which  a garland  proceeds  to  the  centre  of  the  vase. 
Liistly,  a pair  of  candlesticks,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  with  twisted  stems,  the 
feet  ornamented  with  escutcheons.  It  is  principally  as  an  artist  in  gilt  bronze  for 
room  decorations  that  M.  Paillard  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  Exhibition  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  the  Jury  recommended  him  as  deserving  of  a Council 
Medal,  which  having  been  refused  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  a Prize  Medal 
was  awarded. 

The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  of  Dublin  (15),  for 
their  brooches  and  trinkets  in  gold,  copied  with  much  taste,  yet  not  servilely 
from  the  antique  fibula  found  in  Ireland  ; also  for  their  necklaces,  in  which  they 
have  turned  the  almost  forgotten  style  of  the  mediaeval  age  to  very  good  account. 

The  Jury  award  tho  Prize  Medal  to  Lambert  and  Rawlings,  Coventry  Street, 
London  (102),  for  their  carefully-executed,  elegant,  and  novel  silversmith’s  work, 
— in  particular,  for  a round  flattened  vase,  with  a long  neck  and  a lid,  in  the 
Oriental  style,  the  body  and  the  neck  ornamented  with  leaves,  with  gilt  veins, 
and  gilt  and  burnished  bunches  of  grapes : also,  for  a centre  vase,  melon-shaped 
ami  flattened,  having  a long  neck,  the  divisions  of  the  side  and  the  neck  orna- 
mented with  thistles  in  bas  relief;  the  silver  is  of  a beautiful  dead  brightness, 
which  would  appear  to  Is?  very  durable. 

Joun  Hardman  and  Co.,  Medieval  Court,  exhibit  a rich  collection  of  articles 
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for  church  use,  iu  silver  ami  in  silver  gilt,  and  enamelled.  They  have  adopted 
the  mediseval  style.  The  workmanship  is  good,  bold,  and  well  defined.  Two 
large  closets  contain  the  communion  cups,  croziers,  monstrances,  pyxes,  and  cru- 
cifixes ; for  which  the  Jury  award  them  the  Prize  MedaL  (Awarded  a Council 
Medal  by  Jury  of  Class  XXIL) 

The  jewellery  and  trinkets  of  Rowlands,  C.  and  W.,  146  Regent  Street, 
London  (118),  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  execution,  particularly  a blue  enamel 
brooch  with  a large  polished  and  uncut  garnet,  two  beautiful  bracelets,  and  a 
brilliant  and  emerald  stomacher.  A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  for  the  carefulness 
and  elegance  of  their  workmanship. 

Cueswick,  T.  J.  and  N.,  Sheffield  (45),  exhibit  articles  important  in  size  and 
of  good  taste.  They  are  of  plated  silver,  plated  by  the  old  process  of  uniting  tlio 
metals  by  heat  : the  edges  and  mountings  arc  of  silver.  The  Jury  have 
remarked,  among  other  things,  some  plain  candelabra,  one  of  them  of  antique 
form,  one  of  the  stylo  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  another  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  The 
workmanship  of  their  dish-covers,  tea-pots,  and  trays,  is  as  carefully  executed  as 
this  style  requires,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  long  use.  The  Jury  award  Messrs. 
Creswick  the  Prize  MedaL 

A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  Anqell,  J.,  10  Strand,  London  (111),  for  his 
enamelled  articles : especially  a ewer  vase  with  silver  ground,  dotted  with  bur- 
nished embossings,  and  ornamented  with  turquoise-blue  enamels ; also  another 
silver-gilt  vase,  with  vine-shaped  handle,  and  burnished  and  engraved  medallions, 
with  enamel  ground  of  green  and  turquoise-blue  and  eol>alt-blue  : a gold  bracelet, 
with  a round  medallion  of  gold,  and  turquoise-blue  and  red  enamel,  the  chain  of 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  another  bracelet  in  the  Elizabethan  style  in  gold, 
brilliants,  and  light-blue  enameL 

Dixon  and  Sons,  Sheffield  (38).  These  manufacturers  have  exhibited  a col- 
lection of  coffee  and  tea  services  made  of  Britannia  metal,  an  imperfect  imitation 
of  silver,  as  are  all  the  compounds  used  for  that  purpose  ; but  the  forms  are  as 
varied  as  they  are  well  chosen,  and  might  he  very  advantageously  imitated  for 
the  same  articles  in  silver ; the  workmanship  is  very  good,  and  the  Jury  award 
the  Prize  Medal  in  consequence. 

S.  H.  and  D.  Gass,  166  Regent  Street,  London  (83),  exhibit  an  article  of 
jewellery  in  the  renaissance  style,  representing  the  figure  of  Britannia,  the  face 
and  hands  of  which  are  of  silver,  and  the  drapery  of  rubies  and  diamonds : it 
stands  beneath  a canopy  supported  by  four  columns  of  garnets,  with  pendants  of 
pearL  The  art  with  which  these  precious  stones  are  mounted  appears  to  the  Jury 
to  Imj  deserving  of  the  Prize  Medal,  which  they  award  to  Messrs  Gass  for  their 
skilful  workmanship. 

J.  Keith,  59  Britannia  Terrace,  City  Road  (121).  The  communion  services 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Keith  are  five  in  number,  of  silver  gilt,  and  in  the  mediaeval 
style,  well  engraved  and  enamelled.  They  are  rewarded  with  a Prize  Medal. 

WATHERSTON  and  Brooden,  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  (105).  Tho 
Jury  have  remarked  ns  deserving  of  the  Prize  Medal  a vase  in  tho  ancient  style, 
entirely  of  gold,  enamels,  and  precious  stones.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a covered 
cup,  surmounted  by  a group  in  gold,  representing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  hotly  is  a cylindrical  bas-relief  in  gold,  unfinished,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
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landing  of  the  Romans,  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Upon  the  handles  are  the 
figures  of  St  George  and  St  Dunstan  ; beneath  are  two  figures  of  Fame  crowning 
the  busts  of  Nelson,  Wellington,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and  Watt ; and  on 
the  foot  are  the  figures  of  Truth,  Prudence,  Industry,  and  Valour.  The  vase 
weighs  95  ounces ; it  is  deoorated  with  very  varied  ornaments  in  enamel,  relieved 
by  precious  stones  and  diamond  festoons. 

J.  B.  Durham,  456  New  Oxford  Street  (Class  XXI.,  46.)  Amongst  the 
articles  made  of  steel  submitted  to  their  examination,  the  Jury  have  remarked  a 
beautiful  chatelaine,  entirely  of  wrought  steel  : it  is  composed  of  twelve  pieces, 
adjusted  with  extreme  care,  and  covered  with  faceted  ornaments ; several  of  the 
pieces,  such  as  the  dtui,  the  key,  the  tablets,  and  the  almanack,  have  required 
very  long  and  skilful  work,  and  twelve  months  were  required  to  complete  this 
chatelaine.  It  was  made  entirely  in  London,  and  not  a single  piece  of  it  was 
stamped.  The  Jury  award  Mr.  Durham  the  Prize  Medal. 

Heeley  and  Sons,  Mount  Street,  Birmingham.  (Class  XXII.,  305.)  The  Jury 
likewise  atvard  the  Prize  Medal  to  these  exhibitors  for  their  chatelaines,  purse- 
ornaments,  and  buckles,  made  entirely  of  steel,  and  of  very  perfect  workmanship. 

Leuchars,  W.,  38  Piccadilly,  London.  (Class  XXIX.,  44.)  The  silversmith's 
work  in  the  dressing-cases  of  Mr.  Leuchars  is  well  made,  elegant  and  solid.  A 
lady’s  dressing-case  of  walnut  wood,  mounted  in  the  medieval  stylo,  with  pierced 
silver  fittings,  is  particularly  to  be  remarked.  The  Jury  award  Mr.  Leuchars  tho 
Prize  Medal 

Capt  L.  L.  Boscawen  Ibbetbon,  Clifton  House,  Old  Brompton  (Class  XXX., 
323),  has  exhibited  some  very  delicate  objects,  principally  of  natural  history, 
botany,  and  entomology,  which  he  has  covered  with  a metallic  coating,  sufficiently 
thin  to  preserve  their  details,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  admit  of  their  being 
moulded  in  sand.  The  casts  taken  from  objects  thus  prepared  retain  the  exact- 
ness of  the  original,  everything  on  which  may  be  minutely  traced  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass  This  process  combines  in  its  results  economy  of  time  and  of 
expenditure  with  the  most  desirable  accuracy.  The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal 
to  its  inventor. 

E.  S.  Marshall,  31  John  Streot,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London  (104), 
exhibits  a collection  of  gold  leaf  of  all  colours.  The  specimens  are  fourteen  in 
number.  This  article  is  used  in  various  departments  of  industry.  The  gold  of  the 
same  exhibitor  for  tho  use  of  dentists  has  appeared  to  the  Jury  to  combine  all  the 
desirable  qualities  of  purity  and  malleability.  Samples  of  platiua,  palladium, 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  tin,  in  leaves  of  extreme  thinness,  show  to  how  many  different 
metals  the  processes  of  the  goldbeater  may  be  applied.  The  productions  of  Mr. 
Marshall  combine  all  the  conditions  of  evenness  and  perfection  in  the  work.  The 
Jury  award  him  the  Prize  Medal. 

Wild  and  Robinson,  Oberstein  (889,  Prussia).  The  manufacture  of  articles 
in  onyx  and  agate,  iu  their  natural  state,  or  coloured  of  various  hues  by 
artificial  processes,  has  become  a large  branch  of  industry  at  Oberstein.  In  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Wyld  and  Robinson  are  to  lie  remarked  two  very  beautiful 
flower-vases  of  black  onyx,  coloured  with  natural  white  veins ; two  huge  cups  of 
red  chalcedony,  coloured  ; large  square  links  of  chalcedony,  connected  together 
without  joints,  and  alternating  in  colours, — very  curious  as  regards  both  the  work 
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and  the  material ; also  a very  beautiful  snuff-box  of  green  jasper.  This  remark- 
able manufacture  claims  at  the  hands  of  the  Jury  the  Prize  Medal. 

Brahmfeld  and  QutRUF,  Hamburg  (54,  Hamburg).  A silver  inkstand  is 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brahmfeld  and  Gutruf,  in  the  shape  of  an  oak,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  a stag  and  a doe  : near  them  are  two  trunks  of  trees,  cut  hori- 
zontally, serving  for  the  ink-bottle  and  sand-box.  This  work,  which  is  cast,  is 
elegant  and  natural.  The  Jury  award  the  Prize  MedaL 

G.  F.  HAULICK,  Hanoi!  (413,  Prussia),  exhibits  a carnation  in  brilliants  and 
rubies,  with  gold  mountings  enamelled  green.  This  may  also  be  used  as  a pin  for 
the  hair.  It  is  planted  in  a small  vase  of  turquoise-blue  enamel  upon  gold,  with 
buttons  of  blue  and  red  enamel,  and  gold  lion’s  heads  bearing  garlands : the 
base  is  ornamented  with  green  and  red  oval-shaped  ornaments.  The  Prize  Medal 
is  awarded  for  the  ensemble  of  this  work. 

Strube  and  Son,  Leipzig  (33,  Saxony).  A burnished  silver  vase,  its  body 
encircled  by  carnations,  and  containing  a bouquet  of  fifteen  silver  flowers,  executed 
with  bo  much  lightness  that  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  the 
same  process  as  artificial  flowers.  This  bouquet  is  an  original  work  of  Messrs. 
Strube  and  Son,  and  the  Jury  deem  it  deserving  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

The  Royal  Prussian  Iron  Foundry,  Berlin  (271,  Prussia),  has  contri- 
buted a large  vase  and  two  candelabra  of  cast  iron  inlaid  with  silver.  The  vase 
represents  Alexander’s  entry  into  Babylon,  after  Thorwaldsen  ; and  the  candelabra 
support  groups  of  Amazons  on  horseback  and  on  foot  Judging  of  these  articles 
as  specimens  of  inlaying  with  silver,  they  are  deserving  of  the  Prize  MedaL 
Keller  and  Co.,  Oberstein  (888,  Prussia).  The  Jury  award  the  Prize 
Medal  to  these  exhibitors  for  their  tea-service  of  coloured  cornelian,  consisting  of 
two  pots,  a sugar-basin,  twelve  cups  and  saucers,  twelve  small  plates,  and  twelve 
spoons : and  for  their  jewel-cases  in  green  moss-agate.  The  workmanship,  the 
quality  of  these  objects,  and  their  unusual  dimensions  are  worthy  of  attention  and 
approbation. 

A.  Dutertre,  Geneva  (219,  Switzerland).  The  watch-cases,  some  in  enamel, 
some  ornamented  with  gold  and  diamonds,  and  two  engraved  gold  plates,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jury,  who  admire  the  delicacy  and  correctness  of 
their  execution.  The  gold  plates,  one  of  which  represents  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  William  Tell,  the  other  a tree  with  a landscape  background,  are  engraver!,  with 
extreme  precision  and  delicacy,  by  Mr.  Fritz  Kundert : the  troe,  in  particular,  is 
of  workmanship  which  will  bear  the  minutest  examination  with  a magnifying- 
glass.  The  Jury  award  M.  Dutertre  the  Prize  MedaL 

P.  H.  Grandjean,  Serrenoud,  Chauxdcfonds,  NeuchAtel  (46,  Switzerland),  ex- 
hibits a gold  plate  upon  which  he  has  engraved,  on  a very  small  scale,  a forest, 
which  appears  to  be  copied  from  an  engraving  by  Kolbe.  Its  execution  is  as  fine 
as  it  is  perfect,  and  has  been  awarded  a Prize  MedaL 

A Dubois,  Chauxdefonds,  Ncuchatel  (43,  Switzerland).  Another  engraver, 
M.  Dubois  exhibits  a gold  plate,  representing  ornamental  objects  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  placed  upon  a console  table,  supported  by  Atlases,  the  whole  in  the  style 
of  Lcpautre,  engraved  so  finely  that  the  plate  at  the  first  glance  resembles 
a photographic  proof.  The  Jury  award  him  the  Prize  Medal  for  this  faultless 
work. 
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L.  A.  Golay,  Seresche,  Geneva  (220),  has  exhibited  a small  souvenir  pocket- 
book,  with  cover  engraved  on  white  and  green  enamelled  gold,  with  two  medal- 
lions upon  enamel,  one  of  which  represents  two  Italian  women  playing  with  a 
child,  and  the  other  a landscape  after  Calamo.  The  perfection  of  these  enamels 
and  their  beautiful  effect  merit  a Prize  Medal. 

J.  BennaTI,  Genoa  (59),  The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  M.  Bennati, 
manufacturer  of  silver  filigree  work,  for  a statuette  of  Christopher  Columbus  dis- 
covering a part  of  the  globe  by  lifting  up  a veil  which  covers  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  boldness  of  the  idea  of  executing  such  a subject  in  filigree,  he  has  shown  so 
much  skill  and  taste  in  overcoming  this  difficulty,  that  his  success  is  surprising, 
and  attributable  to  the  clever  arrangement  of  imperceptible  threads,  imparting  to 
the  ensemble  of  the  figure  a form  at  once  indecisive  but  correct. 

J.  Loleo,  Genoa  (58,  Sardinia).  Another  manufacturer  of  filigree,  M.  Loleo, 
has  executed  a column  commemorative  of  the  Exhibition,  not  very  durable,  but 
of  very  choice  workmanship.  The  Jury  attach  more  importance  to  the  beautiful 
manufacture  of  trays,  scent-boxes,  vide-jwches,  sugar-basin  with  tray,  cigar-cases, 
fans,  baskets,  and  garlands  for  ladies’  head-dresses,  which  are  of  perfect  execu- 
tion, of  very  good  taste,  and  have  been  rewarded  with  a Prize  Medal. 

H.  Ratzersdorfer,  Vienna  (577,  Austria).  M.  Ratzersdorfer  exhibits  a toilet- 
glass,  the  frame  of  which  is  entirely  of  massive  silver,  richly  decorated  with 
various  ornaments,  and  with  numerous  groups  and  single  figures.  This  frame, 
of  elaborate  and  choice  workmanship,  merits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  the 
Prize  MedaL 

D.  Rom ain,  Rotterdam  (104,  Holland)  The  celebrated  Dutch  setters  of 
precious  stones  are  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by  M.  Remain  alone,  who  has 
made  a stomacher,  consisting  of  a portrait  painted  in  enamel  and  surrounded  by 
a bouquet,  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  parts,  and  very  cleverly  mounted 
in  rose  diamonds  and  pearls,  for  which  a Prize  Medal  is  awarded. 

J.  Falloise,  Liege  (384,  Belgium).  It  is  only  a few  years  since  the  art  of 
inlaying  and  damascening  iron  and  copper  has  been  revived  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Belgium.  M.  Falloise,  of  Lifcgc,  exhibits  many  different  articles,  to  which 
he  applies  this  description  of  decoration.  Particularly  worthy  of  remark  are — 
a steel  bracelet,  with  a bas-relief  representing  a Nereid  in  silver,  with  drapery 
of  green  and  yellow  shades  of  gold,  mounted  upon  a dolphin,  and  standing 
out  from  the  ground  of  inlaid  steel  in  very  high  relief, — two  covered  cups  of 
copper  (patine)  inlaid  with  silver,  in  the  Oriental  style, — three  vases  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  ornamented  on  the  tray  and  the  stem  with  flowers,  foliage, 
birds,  and  masks,  inlaid  in  silver,  in  relief  and  engraved, — a steel  chalice,  upon 
which  are  numerous  tasteful  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  inlaid  and  engraved. 
These  remarkable  articles  entitle  their  maker  to  the  Prize  MedaL 

E.  Zuloaqa,  Madrid  (264  and  264a,  Spain)  Don  Zuloaga  has  exhibited  arms, 
and  a cover  for  a book,  of  iron  and  black  oxidised  steel,  richly  decorated  with 
bas-reliefs  and  with  damascened  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver.  The  pistols, 
daggers,  and  sword  are  exactly  of  the  same  style  as  the  Wok-cover : the  latter, 
intended  to  contain  a Castilian  title  of  nobility,  is  ornamented  on  one  sido 
with  figure-subjects,  on  the  other  sido  with  escutcheons  and  devices.  The  old 
Spanish  models  have  served  for  patterns  to  all  these  works,  in  which  the  sculp- 
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ture  is  deficient  in  grace  and  elegance,  but  its  combination  with  a very  beautiful 
damascening  produces  such  a good  effect  that  artists  aro  already  engaged  in  copying 
the  articles  exhibited  by  Don  Zuloaga,  to  whom  the  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal. 

Jahn  and  Bolin,  St.  Petersburg.  (322  Russia.)  The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal 
to  Messrs.  Jahn  and  Bolin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  their  beautiful  exhibition  of 
jewellery,  as  rich  as  it  is  perfectly  set.  Those  especially  worthy  of  notice  are — 
A sparkling  diadem,  containing  11  very  beautiful  opals,  67  rubies,  1,814  brilliants, 
and  1,712  roses, — a bracelet  of  turquoises  and  diamonds,  and  a brooch,  in  the 
shape  of  a knot,  composed  of  754  turquoises, — with  a pair  of  earrings  of  small 
turquoises,  709  in  number.  The  settings  of  these  latter  objects  are  almost 
invisible.  The  execution  of  the  jewellery  work  cannot  be  better. 

F.  Durand,  41  Rue  du  Bac,  Paris.  (1595  France.)  A Prize  Medal  is  awarded 
to  M.  Duraud  for  a tea-service,  consisting  of  seventeen  pieces  mounted  in 
stages,  forming  a pile  of  silversmith’s  work,  supporting  four  tea-pots,  as  many 
sugar-basins,  cake-baskets,  and  milk-jugs,  all  in  silver,  partly  oxidised.  The 
silver  tea-kettle  is  heated  by  a lamp.  Around  are  four  niches,  with  female 
figures  ; above  the  tap,  between  the  niches,  there  are  figures  of  syrens ; in  the 
lower  niches  there  are  other  female  figures  Small  Triton  Atlases  support  the 
milk-jugs.  The  trays  are  inlaid  with  enamel,  gilt  and  ornamented  : the  whole  of 
the  ground  is  in  repoiissJ  work,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  models  of  the  figures 
have  been  made  by  M.  Klagmaun.  M.  Durand  exhibits  besides  a table  centre- 
piece of  silver,  with  infantine  figures  representing  the  four  seasons,  water  and 
wine,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. ; and  a racing-cup,  with  subjects  relating  to  tour- 
naments and  carousals  in  silver  gilt,  ordered  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Odiot,  — , 26  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  Paris.  (1671  France.)  The  articles 
exhibited  by  M.  Odiot  consist  of  large  and  medium-sized  pieces  of  silversmith’s 
work  in  the  English  style,  and  of  workmanship  which  this  skilful  silversmith 
deems  best  adapted  to  table-services  All  the  pieces  are  of  silver,  mostly  cast, 
burnished,  matted  or  engraved,  and  manufactured  with  care  and  solidity.  The 
principal  articles  are — a large  vase,  with  marine  divinities,  about  4 ft.  6 in.  in 
height : the  table-service  of  M.  de  la  Biboissibre,  all  the  covers  of  which  are  richly 
ornamented  with  sculpture  of  animals  or  of  inanimate  nature : an  Arabian 
coffee-pot,  with  its  fingama  in  burnished  and  gilt  silver : a chestnut  plate,  repre- 
senting a damask  table-napkin  : a coffee-pot  and  chocolate-pot  ornamented  with 
spiral  groovings,  burnished  and  beautifully  executed  : a table  centre-piece,  repre- 
senting a wild  boar  at  bay  : a large  candelabrum,  with  bacchanalian  figures  : fine 
specimens  of  knives,  forks,  anjl  spoons,  &c.  The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to 
the  exhibition  of  M.  Odiot. 

Charles  Christofle  and  Co.,  56  Rue  de  Bondy,  Paris  (1562  France.)  Messrs. 
Christofle  and  Co.,  who  are  licensed  to  work  the  patent  of  Mr.  Elkington,  exhibit  a 
valuable  collection  of  silversmith’s  work  in  copper  electro-plated  with  silver,  of  all 
sizes  The  principles  laid  down,  as  to  articles  of  every-day  use  being  made  of  electro- 
plate, are  applicable  to  all  the  exhibitors  who  have  had  recourse  to  this  process,  and 
the  Jury  can  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Christofle.  They  award  the 
Prize  Medal  to  the  ornamental  articles  only  which  these  manufacturers  exhibit  such 
as  a centre-piece  representing  Cupids  fishing  with  a net  around  a group  of  trunks 
of  trees,  and  candelabra,  in  the  same  style,  of  agreeable  and  animated  sculpture. 
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Constant  VALfes,  161  Rue  St.  Martin,  Paris.  (707  France.)  The  Jury  have 
noticed  with  satisfaction  the  artificial  pearls  exhibited  by  M.  Constant  Vales, 
who  displays  great  skill  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  workmanship,  and 
producing  a superior  imitation  of  natural  pearls.  They  award  to  M.  Constant 
Vales  a Prize  Medal. 

BouiLLETTE,  Hyveun,  and  Co.,  46  Rue  St,  Avoye,  Paris.  (1107  France.) 
The  articles  exhibited  consist  of  beautiful  artificial  stones  tastefully  set,  amongst 
which  a stomacher  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  These  manufacturers  make  the  materials  themselves,  and  work  for  ex- 
portation. The  Jury  award  them  a Prize  Medal. 

Tbuchy,  E.,  18  Rue  du  Petit  Lion  St  Sauveur,  Paris.  (104.5  France.) 
M.  Truchy  confines  himself  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  imitation  pearls,  and 
makes  remarkable  imitations  of  those  called  black  pearls,  for  which  the  Jury 
award  him  the  Prize  Medal. 

F.  Dafrique,  8 Rue  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Paris,  (1575  France)  exhibits  a 
collection  of  jewels,  bracelets,  chains,  brooches,  and  especially  of  polychromic 
cameos,  with  metal  and  enamel  ornaments, — a happy  invention,  well  carried  out, 
and  for  which  the  Jury  award  him  a Prize  Medal. 

A.  Sayard,  22  Rue  Saint-Gilles,  Paris  (1476  France.)  This  exhibitor  cul- 
tivates a peculiar  branch  of  manufacture,  that  of  plating  gold  on  red  copper.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  cheaply,  his  plates  undergo  a very  accurate  process  of  stamping 
in  steel  matrices,  which  are  engraved  with  great  accuracy  ; and  they  come  out  so 
perfect  that  they  only  require  to  1*  put  together,  which  M.  Savard  does  with 
extreme  skill  He  exhibits  miniature  frames,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  the  most 
delicate  ornaments.  The  Jury  award  him  a Prize  Medal. 

Savary  and  MosbacH,  2 Rue  Vaucanson,  Paris.  (368  France.)  The  imitation 
stones  of  Messrs.  Savary  and  Mosbach  comprise  samples  of  various  descriptions, 
executed  as  well  as  possible — especially  their  imitation  diamonds.  The  emeralds, 
and  particularly  the  sapphires,  are  hardly  so  perfect ; but  hitherto  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  to  attain  perfection  in  this  description  of  stones.  The  settings 
are  in  very  good  taste,  and  very  carefully  executed.  The  Jury  award  them  a 
Prize  Medal. 

F.  A Thoitret,  31  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris.  (1702  France.)  M.  Thouret 
exliibits  various  articles  of  silversmith's  work  in  copper  electro-plated  : but  the 
Jury  exclusively  notice  among  the  productions  of  this  manufacturer  the  objects 
of  art  obtained  from  antique  models  with  great  exactness  by  means  of  the 
electrotype  process,  such  as  the  Cup  of  Fulda,  and  the  one  representing  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines : perfectly  clean  moulds,  taken  in  gelatine  from  the 
originals,  have  served  to  reproduce  these  charming  models  in  copper  deposited  by 
electricity:  the  deposits  are  beautiful,  and  are  silvered  and  gilt  The  Jury  have 
also  remarked  a beautiful  cover  for  a primer,  produced  by  the  electro  process, 
ornamented  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  superimposed 
medallions  The  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  M.  Thouret 

— AUCOC,  sen.,  6 Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  (1052  France.)  The  beautiful 
fittings  for  travelling  cases,  exhibited  by  M.  Aueoc,  containing  very  important 
articles  of  silver  and  silver-gilt  worked  in  the  English  Rtyle,  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice,  and  have  been  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 
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Lerolle,  Fibres,  1 Rue  de  la  Chaussde  des  Minimes,  Paris.  (1318  France.) 
The  articles  exhibited  consist  of  bronzes,  clocks,  candelabra,  groups  and  figures 
mostly  gilt,  and  silvered  in  parts.  Their  display  of  articles  is  considerable,  and 
nothing  which  they  have  sent  has  been  made  for  the  occasion.  The  Jury,  though 
observing  in  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Lerolle  Frferes  a certain  degree  of 
negligence  of  style,  deem  them  nevertheless  deserving  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

Miroy,  Freres,  10  Rue  d’Angoukime-du-Temple,  Paris.  (646  France.)  A 
considerable  assortment  of  decorative  articles  in  zinc  and  alloys  of  common 
metals,  bronzed,  gilt,  or  silvered,  constitutes  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Miroy, 
Frbres.  This  branch  of  industry  places  within  the  means  of  all  classes,  and  at 
very  low  prices,  ornaments  of  rich  appearance,  such  as  statuettes,  candelabra, 
clocks,  &c.  &c. : the  greater  part  of  these  figures  are  cast  in  reverse,  the  bronzing, 
gilding,  and  silvering,  being  obtained  by  the  electro  process,  the  effect  of  which 
is  remarkable  in  this  description  of  articles,  wherein  it  is  desirable  to  combine 
effect  with  economy.  The  Jury  award  them  the  Prize  Medal. 

V.  P.  Boyer,  38  Rue  Saintonge,  Paris.  (70  France.)  The  Jury  award  the 
Prize  Medal  to  M.  Boyer  for  his  bronze  figures  electro-gilt,  in  which  the  gold  is 
very  well  employed,  exhibiting  fine,  burnished,  dead,  yellow,  and  green  gold  in 
large  surfaces,  or  in  imitation  of  damascening. 

A.  LACARRlfcRE,  9 Rue  Saint  Elizabeth,  Paris  (1284  France.)  Amongst  the 
imitations  of  precious  metals  there  are  two  large  candelabra  in  cast-iron,  partly 
bronzed,  and  partly  gilt  with  varnish,  exhibited  by  M.  Lacarriere.  These  can- 
delabra, adapted  for  burning  gas,  of  large  size  and  very  beautiful  execution,  are 
exceedingly  good  imitations.  The  same  manufacturer  exhibits  beautiful  gas-fit- 
tings well  put  together,  gilt  by  the  same  process  as  the  candelabra,  adapted  very 
skilfully  to  ornamental  purposes,  and  to  the  conveying  of  the  gas.  The  Jury 
award  M.  Lacarriere  the  Prize  Medal. 

F.  VlLLEMSENS,  57  Rue  Saint  Avoye,  Paris.  (1707  France.)  The  principal 
gilt  bronzes  manufactured  by  M.  Yillemsens  are  a tabernacle,  having  enamels  on 
the  door  and  on  the  rose-work,  in  the  Gothic  style, — a ewer  with  tray,  in  which 
the  carved  work  of  the  helmet  and  shield  of  Francis  I.  is  introduced  with  great 
ability  and  judgment, — also  two  candelabra  with  branches,  the  bases  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  the  trophies  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  very  ingeniously  arranged 
and  silvered.  The  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

P.  Poussielgue-Rusand,  34  Rue  Cassette,  Paris.  (1405  France.)  By  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  church-plate,  M.  Poussielgue-Rusand 
has  become  a master  of  this  particular  branch  of  art.  He  has  availed  himself  of 
the  best  ancient  and  modem  models : his  large  enamelled  shrine,  after  designs 
of  the  Abbd  Martin,  has  a very  beautiful  effect,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
engraved  medallions : he  exhibits  also  a bronze  ewer  gilt  and  enamelled,  and 
silvered  croziers  richly  ornamented  with  carving  and  enamels  The  Jury  award 
him  the  Prize  Medal. 

P.  J.  Lahoche,  162  Palais  National,  Paris.  (1287  France)  Among  the 
articles  exhibited  by  M.  Inboche,  the  Jury  have  remarked  a dark  blue  porcelain 
clock,  with  mountings  and  Cupids  in  gilt  bronze  in  the  Louis  XV I.  style : a 
centre-piece  for  the  table  : a large  oval  basket  of  porcelain,  of  a light-blue  ground, 
supported  by  Cupids  with  tails  of  fishes,  and  garlands  having  branches  to  hold 
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candles ; also  the  two  candelabra  vases  which  accompany  it ; finally  two  dark- 
blue  porcelain  vases,  with  a very  beautiful  mounting  in  gilt  bronze  forming  a 
garland.  The  Jury  award  this  exhibitor  the  Prize  Medal. 

LD.  J.  AUDOT,  81  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  (11  France.)  The  beautiful  fittings  for 
the  dressing-case  of  the  Princess  Wolkonski,  manufactured  by  M.  Audot,  are  of 
engraved  silver,  and  of  very  good  workmanship.  The  same  exhibitor  shows  a very 
beautiful  vase,  with  triple  spout  of  reticulated  silver  highly  finished  of  an  inter- 
laced form,  the  spout  and  liandles  gilt,  with  flowers  and  foliage  in  relief,  and  gilt 
in  throe  colours.  The  fittings  of  another  dressing-case  are  entirely  of  waved 
silver,  inlaid  with  enamel  and  damascened,  having  a very  good  effect  These 
articles  are  deserving  of  the  Prize  Medal,  which  is  awarded  to  M.  Audot 

C.  S.  MATIFAT,  9 Rue  de  la  Perle,  Paris.  (923  France.)  Ab  a manufacturer  of 
gilt  bronzes,  M.  Matifat  has  sought  novel,  varied,  anil  elegant  forms,  and  has  been 
as  careful  in  the  execution  ns  in  the  choice  of  his  models.  The  Jury  have 
remarked  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  mounting  of  a large  mosaic  table : this 
mounting  is  entirely  in  gilt  bronze,  with  heads  of  chimeras  and  lions’  feet,  of  a 
solid  design  and  very  well  chased.  The  clock,  with  a group  of  a female  satyr 
and  her  child  after  Clodion,  and  the  cup  of  old  Sevres,  with  modem  painting  and 
beautiful  mouuting  of  bronze  gilt,  are  objects  particularized  as  deserving  of  the 
Prize  Medal.  (Awarded  a Council  Medal  by  Jury  of  Class  XXII.) 

A.  Thoumin,  41  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  Paris  (696  France.)  The  Jury 
award  the  Prize  Medal  to  M.  Thoumin  for  his  stamped  brass  furniture  orna- 
ments. The  rough  patterns  of  the  articles  exhibited  are  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  finished  samples,  in  order  that  the  precision  of  the  stamping  may  be 
appreciated.  The  finished  ornaments  are  lackered  in  a colour  much  resembling 
gold. 

A.  R PATEN, jun.,  1 8 Boulevard  Saint  Denis,  Paris.  (167+  France.)  The  jewellery 
is  intended  for  exportation,  and  composed  with  much  taste.  This  exhibitor  makes 
filigree  work  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  and  employs  to  advantage  numerous 
real  pearls  of  small  size.  The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to  the  intelligent  work- 
manship of  M.  PayeiL 

J.  AUBANEL,  +3  Rue  de  Trdvise,  Paris.  (1055  France)  The  articles  exhibited 
by  M.  Aubanel  consist  of  u rich  chimney-piece  in  the  Louis  XIV  style,  in  gilt 
bronze.  The  two  ends  are  occupied  with  vases  filled  with  fruit : a light  and 
gracefully-outlined  arcade  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  surmounts  an  oblong  vase, 
whilst  it  supports  another  in  the  shape  of  a church  lamp,  from  which  issues  a 
girandole  for  seventeen  candlea  All  the  vases  are  of  “griotte”  marble.  The  Jury, 
seeing  much  merit  in  this  work,  award  M.  Aubanel  the  Prize  Medal. 

Levy,  Frebes  et  Co.,  76  Rue  des  Fosses  du  Temple,  Paris.  (595  France.)  The 
workmanship  of  these  exhibitors,  without  making  pretensions  to  nn  elevated, 
is  far  above  an  ordinary  character.  They  produce  in  their  own  manufactory  all 
their  gilt  bronzes,  which  they  use  for  the  decoration  of  porcelain  mounted  by 
them  with  much  propriety  and  richness.  Turquoise-blue  porcelain  of  subjects  in 
the  style  of  Watteau  is  exhibited  ; and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is 
mounted  in  highly-ornamented  gilt  bronze,  deserves  the  Prize  Medal  awarded 
by  the  Jury. 

A.  We  VC.  AND,  108  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  Paris.  (7+0  France.)  The  blue 
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porcelain  vases,  mounted  with  gilt  bronze,  representing  Syrens,  and  the  clock 
representing  Agriculture,  in  gilt  bronze  and  ivory,  exhibited  by  M.  Weygand, 
render  him  deserving  of  the  Prize  Medal.  The  work  of  these  articles  is  generally 
in  good  taste : nevertheless  the  architecture  of  the  pedestal  of  sea-green  on 
which  rests  the  statue  of  Agriculture,  in  itself  presenting  a beautiful  combina- 
tion of  gold  and  ivory,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  remainder  of  this  collection  con- 
tains some  pretty  figures  in  bronze,  which  the  J ury  regret  it  is  not  within  their 
province  to  notice. 

A.  Caron,  Passage  de  l’Opera,  Paris  (1133  France),  Gunsmith,  exhibits  pistols 
very  richly  silvered,  gilt,  and  damascened.  The  Jury  award  M.  Caron  the  Prize 
Medal  for  this  portion  of  his  collection. 

Mobtier  le  Page,  1 1 Rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  (136+  France.)  The  Jury  award 
a Prize  Medal  to  M.  Moutier  le  Page  for  a hunting-knife,  the  hilt  of  wliich  is 
ornamented  with  a pommel  representing  an  heraldic  shield  emblazoned  with  a 
lion  in  red  enamel,  accompanied  by  savages  in  coloured  gold,  terminating  in 
foliage  of  another  kind  of  gold,  and  armed  with  golden  clubs  with  silver  points ; 
the  shield  is  surmounted  by  a steel  helmet  with  a rich  wreath  and  crest  This 
work  is  executed  in  gold  of  various  colours,  inlaid  to  a great  depth  on  a steel  core, 
and  iB  a specimen  of  the  application  of  jewellers'  work  to  side-arms. 

F.  Pltf:LAT,  +1  Rue  de  la  Ferine  des  Mathurins,  Paris.  (1681  France.)  The 
anns  exhibited,  particularly  the  pistols,  are  embellished  with  gold  damascening, 
and  gilt  relievo  ornaments.  The  quality  of  his  work  entitles  this  exhibitor  to  a 
Prize  Medal. 

L A.  Bruneau,  +0  Rue  de  Montmorency,  Paris  (1119  France),  manufactures  a 
variety  of  articles,  such  as  flat  purees,  office-articles,  boxes  inlaid  with  enamel, 
pocket-companions,  scent-bottles,  cigar-cases,  with  representations  of  various  sub- 
jects, cast,  chased,  and  in  re pon sue  work,  or  produced  by  the  electro  process. 
The  execution  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  objects,  and  M.  Bruneau  carries  out  with 
intelligence  this  eminently  Parisian  branch  of  commercial  industry’.  The  Jury 
award  him  a Prize  Medal. 

— LefaUCHEUX,  37  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris.  (1308  France.)  The  Jury  award  a 
Prize  Medal  for  the  beautiful  gold  mounting  of  a carbine ; for  a double-screw 
plate  for  a gun,  ornamented  with  dogs,  iulaid  and  sculptured  in  gold,  after  models 
by  M.  Lechesne  ; and  for  the  fine  galvanic  gilding  of  his  weapons. 

— DESFONTAINES,  of  the  house  of  Lf.ROY  et  FlLS,  Palais  National,  Paris. 
(1 1 86  France.)  M.  Desfontaines  exhibits  a clock  and  a set  of  ornaments  for  the 
chimney-piece,  which  present  a novelty  in  the  material  employed  for  the  sculp- 
tures. The  bodies  of  the  clock,  and  of  the  candelabra  vases  which  accompany  it, 
are  of  dark-blue  porcelain  : all  the  ornaments  and  fittings  are  executed  in  cast- 
iron,  polished  and  damascened  in  gold.  The  clock  is  ornamented  with  a compo- 
sition representing  five  knights  struggling  for  the  cn-ifia mme,  one  of  whom  is 
unhorsed, — a very  animated  scene,  and  executed  with  talent.  The  candelabra 
vases  are  surmounted  by  a figure  of  St.  Michael  in  armour,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
drawn  sword  : on  the  handles  are  two  knights  combating  with  dragons ; and  the 
feet  are  formed  of  three  lions,  with  bats’  wings  : this  work,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
effect  of  which  is  highly  satisfactory,  must  have  presented  great  difficulties  of 
execution,  which  M.  Desfontaines  has  surmounted  in  a happy  manner,  while  the 
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judicious  employment  of  the  gold  relieves  the  harsh  colour  of  the  cast-iron.  The 
Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal. 

The  Jury  of  Class  XXIII.  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  following  Exhi- 
bitors, their  severaj  claims  to  which  are  indicated  after  their  names : — 

Lister  and  Sons,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  (27.)  Silver  plate  for  tea  and  coffee- 
service  : a brooch  in  blue  enamel  with  fleur-de-lis. 

Reid  and  Sons,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  (3.)  Silver  plate  for  table  service,  and 
candelabra 

M.  McGregor,  Perth.  (46.)  A ram’s  head  richly  ornamented. 

Rettte  and  Sons,  Aberdeen.  (24.)  Bracelets  of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead 
granites:  Scotch  jewellery. 

Marshall  and  Sons,  Edinburgh.  (23.)  Cup,  chatelaine,  and  bracelets  in  gate- 

Cartwrioht  and  Hironk,  Birmingham.  (30.)  Silver  plate  for  the  table. 

E and  J.  Seymour,  40  Gerrard  StTeet,  Soho,  London.  (72.)  Portraits  upon 
enamel  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 

Henrts  and  Co.,  2 Budge  Row,  London.  (131.)  Imitations  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones. 

E Matthews,  46  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  London.  (95.)  The  Royal  Arms  of 
England  engraved  upon  brass  on  a background  of  tin,  in  imitation  of  enamel. 

E Nash,  30  Coppice  Row,  Clerkenwell,  London.  (86.)  Snuff-boxes  in  dark 
tortoiseshell,  iidaid  with  gold  “ de  burgos  ” and  “ piqud.” 

W.  Mott,  36  Cheapside,  London.  (116.)  Pencil-cases  and  pen-holders  in 
various  styles. 

J.  Mayer,  68  Lord  Street,  Liverpool.  (1 4,J  Blue  enamelled  gold  brooch  in 
the  form  of  a knot  of  ribbon  : a necklace  in  gold,  formed  of  a chain-work  of  scales, 
with  medallion  with  three  emeralds  and  two  brilliants. 

S.  Wertheimer,  35  Greek  Street,  Soho,  London.  (Class  XXVI.,  177.)  A 
bronze  casket,  gilt,  pierced,  and  stamped : an  inkstand  ornamented  with  slabs  of 
painted  china  and  with  gilt  mountings. 

Smith,  Nicholson,  and  Co.,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London.  (110.) 
Silver  flower-stand. 

R Attenborough,  19  Piccadilly,  London.  (113.)  A plain  tea-set  gilt  in  the 
inside  : a set  of  spoons  and  forks  in  the  style  called  the  Paxton  pattern  : bracelets 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  one  of  them  in  brilliants  upon  gold  and  dark-blue  enamel, 
the  other  in  rubies  upon  diamonds  and  turquoise-blue  enamel. 

W.  Baird,  72  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow.  (26.)  Ram's  head  richly  mounted,  the 
ornaments  being  silver  thistles. 

H.  Wilkinson  and  Co.  Sheffield.  (44.)  Large  pieces  of  silver  plate  and  table 
ornaments. 

WlDDOWSON  and  Veale,  73  Strand,  London.  (100.)  Rings  mounted  with  fine 
stones  : a bandeau  of  diamonds  with  an  emerald  in  the  centre  : a green  and  red 
enamelled  curb-chain  necklace  with  pendants. 

G.  Anoell,  51  Compton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London.  (103.)  Vases  in  the 
Etruscan  style,  of  various  shapes. 

O.  R COLLIS,  Church  Street,  Birmingham.  (34.)  Large  silver  waiters  : tea- 
service  gilt  and  burnished  in  the  inside  and  engraved  on  the  sides:  a large  choco- 
late-pot with  outline  ornaments. 
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F.  Ai,LEN,  Birmingham.  (Class  XXII.,  293.)  Vases  of  red  glass  surrounded 
by  filigree-work  : bouquet  of  the  same  description  of  workmanship. 

H.  Bess,  13  Great  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London.  (79.)  A shield 
in  enamel,  representing  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  nations  whose  works  are  shown 
in  the  Exhibition. 

Martin,  Baskett,  and  Martin,  Cheltenham.  (2.)  A chatelaine  in  gold  and 
turquoise-blue  enamel : a watch  of  turquoise-blue  enamel  and  brilliants,  with  a 
chain  of  gold  and  enamel  of  the  same  colour. 

G.  and  S.  Waterhouse,  23  Dame  Street,  Dublin.  (20.)  Brooches  made  from 
materials  of  Irish  produce,  and  copied  from  the  antiques  of  that  country. 

J.  and  F.  BlPEN,  37  Cheapside,  London.  (51.)  The  engraving  armoiial  bear- 
ings upon  stones,  for  private  and  official  seals. 

C.  Goodwin.  (64.)  Bloodstone  cup. 

Phillips  Brothers,  31  Cockspur  Street,  Loudon.  (87.)  Statuettes  in  oxidised 
silver : pins  and  fancy  jewellery  in  gold  and  enamel. 

G.  W.  Adams,  Hosier  Lane,  London.  (88.)  Knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  of  the 
pattern  called  Tudor. 

MarsaUX  and  LeoraND,  14  Rue  de  la  Perle,  Paris.  (332.)  Stamped 
yellow  copper  for  furniture-decoration.  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of 
Class  XXII.) 

F.  Laurent,  5 Rue  Chapon,  Paris.  (564.)  Fittings  for  dressing-cases  in 
waved  silver.  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  of  Jury  of  Class  XXIX.) 

L Rouvenat,  62  Rue  Hauteville,  Paris.  (1460.)  Patterns  of  sword-hilts  and 
mountings. 

A.  F.  Pickard,  26  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  Paris.  (1388,  France.)  Imi- 
tation of  gold  and  precious  stones : brooches,  bracelets,  and  flowers,  mode  in 
imitation-diamonds  with  enamelled  ribbon. 

E MAILLOT,  28  Rue  Grenier,  St  Lazare,  Paris  (597,  France.)  Mountings  for 
smelling-bottles. 

J.  B.  Marchant,  57  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  (607,  France.)  Chimney-orna- 
ments in  gilt  and  silvered  bronze  : military  figures  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by 
Jury  of  Class  XXII.) 

R Houluer,  36  Rue  de  Cldry,  Paris.  (1628,  France.)  Damascene  pistols 
inlaid  with  gold  of  various  colours. 

J.  H.  Cornillon,  36  Rue  du  Temple,  Paris.  (95,  France.)  Scent-bottles  for 
the  toilette-table  coated  with  copper  by  the  electro  process,  and  afterwards  carved, 
engraved,  and  gilt 

Desjardins-Lieux,  4 Passage  St  Avoye,  Paris.  (1588,  France.)  Statuettes, 
bas-reliefs,  and  medals,  in  stamped  silver  and  bronze. 

Detouche  and  Houdin,  158  and  160  Rue  St  Martin,  Paris  (1689  France). 
Mountings  of  a large  clock  in  gilt  bronze,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVL 

F.  KirsteIN,  Strasbourg.  (281  France.)  Deer  in  a forest,  in  reporusi  silver. 

JiiNOER  Jacob,  widow  of,  Hanau.  (409  Prussia.)  Samples  of  enamels. 

M Goldschmidt  and  Son,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  (20  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse.)  Set  of  jewels  in  gold,  green  enamel,  and  brilliants. 

B.  ScHREQEB,  Darmstadt  (51  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.)  Jewellery  in  oxidised 
silver. 
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O.  I.  HoFFMAXN,  Dantzig.  (440  Prussia.)  Yellow  amber  necklaces. 

L.  Bolzau,  Lemgo,  Principality  of  Lippe.  Mountings  for  meerschaum  pipes. 

G.  E.  JANTZEN,  Stolp.  (205  Prussia.)  Necklace,  brooches,  and  articles  for 
dressing-cases,  in  lemon-coloured  amber. 

L.  Geismar  and  Co.,  Wiesbaden.  (13  Nassau.)  Brooches  and  lids  for  boxes, 
carved  in  ivory,  with  subjects  of  the  chase.  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of 
Class  XXVIII.) 

WILLIAM  Bergmann,  Warmbrunn,  near  Hirschberg,  Silesia  (207  Prussia) 
Brown  rock-crystals  cut 

C.  Weber,  Mannheim.  (325  Prussia)  A ring  of  Rhine  pebble. 

S.  Mercier,  Geneva  (96  Switzerland.)  Enamelled  watch-cases.  (Awarded  a 
Prize  Medal  in  Class  Xli. 

J.  F.  Bautte  and  Co.,  Geneva  (236  Switzerland.)  Paper-weight  of  enamelled 
gold,  with  mechanical  singing-bird. 

J.  Patton,  Chauxdefonds,  Neuck&teL  (44  Switzerland.)  Plate  of  gold  en- 
graved with  inscriptions  in  various  characters. 

H.  Groiimann,  Prague.  (576  Austria)  Bohemian  garnets  Bet  in  buttons ; 
buckles,  necklaces,  smelling-bottles,  and  bracelets. 

A.  PoRTELLI,  Valletta,  Malta  (23  Malta)  Filigree- work. 

E.  Critien,  Valletta,  Malta  (24  Malta)  Filigree-work. 

S.  Falson,  Valletta,  Malta  (25  Malta)  Filigree-work. 

B.  G.  Mamedf,  Portugal.  (1022  Portugal.)  Set  of  amethysts  in  gold  filigree- 
work,  with  earrings  in  the  form  of  parasols  placed  one  above  another. 

A.  de  Franca,  Portugal.  (1022a  to  1022c  Portugal.)  Snufif-box  of  silver,  waved 
and  engraved. 

D ’Albert  de  Luynes,  Reporter. 

Paris,  November  1851. 
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J wry. 

I/ml  1)e  Mauley,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  and  Iteporter , 21  St.  James's  Place. 

E.  H.  Balixxk,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman , 5 Hyde  Park  Place. 

R.  L.  Chance,  Olaaa  Works,  Birmingham  ; Glass  Manufacturer. 

L.  C.  Duncan,  United  States ; Barrister. 

Jules  Frisox,*  Belgium  ; Glass  Manufacturer,  Member  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Charleroix 

Robert  Obbard,  2 Crescent,  Blackfriars  ; Merchant. 

Eugene  Peligot,  France ; Professor  at  Museum  of  Arts  and  !*'ciences ; Member  of 
the  Central  Jury. 

Dr.  Schuelkr,  Zollverein  ; Mining  Councillor. 

♦ Profennor  Juus  Chamdelon,  Proxy  for  M.  Friaon. 


Associates. 

Geo.  Bontemps,  at  Messrs.  Chance  and  Co.’s,  Birmingham  ; Glass  Manufacturer. 

Mr  David  Brewster,  Principal  of  the  University,  St.  Andrews.  (Juror  in  Clans  X.) 
Joseph  Chater,  24  8 1.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  Tower  Street ; Window  Glass  Dealer. 
Alfred  B.  Danieli*  18  Wigmore  Street ; Flint  Glass  Dealer. 

W.  Mortlock,  18  Regent  Street ; Flint  Glass  Dealer. 

Philip  Palmer,  1 18  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; Window  Glass  Dealer. 

Jamb*  Powell,  16  Temple  Street,  Whitefriars  ; Flint  Glass  Manufacturer. 

Andrew  Ross,  2 Featherstone  Buildings,  Holbom  ; Optician. 

Wm.  Swinburne,  93  Upper  Thames  Street ; Plate  and  Crown  Glass  Manufacturer. 
Chas.  Winston,  3 Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple  ; Barrister. 

Thomas  Wood,  19  Greek  Street,  Soho  ; Plate  Glass  Silverer. 

Ernest  Zuccani,  Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields  ; Looking  Glass  Manufacturer. 


The  limits  to  which  the  Reports  of  the  Juries  must  necessarily  be  confined  will 
admit  of  a very  brief  and  cursory  sketch  only  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
manufacture. 

Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  has  l>een  ascribed  by  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
to  accident.  Josephus  claims  the  discovery  for  the  Israelites  ; Pliuy  assigns  it  to 
the  Phoenicians,  and  states  that  the  first  glass-houses  were  erected  in  Tyre,  where 
the  only  staple  of  the  manufacture  existed  for  many  ages.  Herodotus  and  Theo- 
phrastus likewise  confirm  the  fact  of  the  use  of  glass  having  ten  known  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  civilization,  and  of  the  establishment  of  works  for  its  fabrication 
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in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  even  in  India,  where  rock  crystal  was  employed  in  its 
composition.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  “ Hast  thou  with  him  spread 
out  the  sky,  which  is  strong,  and  as  a molten  looking-glass  ?”  But  possibly  this 
expression  may  have  been  intended,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  to  refer  to  the 
metallic  speculum. 

The  Egyptian  philosophers  had  made  chemistry  their  study,  and  attained  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  that  science.  They  involved  it  in  the  same 
mystery  as  they  did  their  religious  rites,  and  claimed  for  it  from  the  people  the 
same  respect  as  for  an  institution  of  divine  origin  ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  discovered  in  the  prosecution  of  their  researches,  the  simple 
process  of  vitrification,  resulting  from  the  action  of  intense  heat  upon  siliceous 
particles,  combined  with  alkaline  salts ; and  that  they  should  at  once  have  per- 
ceived the  facility  of  working  the  malleable  sulxstance  thus  produced,  which 
possessed  the  quality  of  becoming  hard  and  transparent  as  it  gradually  cooled. 

This  fact  once  established,  their  artistic  skill  with  the  aid  of  science  could  not 
fail  of  advancing  another  step,  and  of  availing  itself  of  the  means  of  conveying 
form  and  colour  to  the  shape,  and  of  dealing  with  it  for  purposes  of  ornament 
and  utility,  as  we  see  exhibited  in  the  few  beautiful  remnants,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  excavations  of  modem  times. 

The  process  of  manufacture,  detailed  by  Pliny  in  the  curious  and  interesting 
chapter  of  his  “ Natural  History,"  (lib.  36.  c.  25,)  appears  to  have  been  very  much  the 
same  as  that  practised  at  the  present  time ; and  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  (vol.  iii., 
page  88)  gives  the  representation  of  two  glass-blowers  inflating  a piece  of  molten 
metal,  by  means  of  hollow  tubes ; taken  from  a painting  of  Beni  Hossan,  executed 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  who  lived  aland  3,500  years  ago,  and  adds, 
“ That  glass  vases,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  representations  in  the  Theban  paint- 
ings, are  frequently  shown  to  have  been  used  for  holding  wine,  as  early  as  the 
Exodus,  about  1 ,490  years  before  the  Christian  era.’’  The  remains  of  Alexauder 
the  Great  are  said  by  Suetonius  and  Strabo  to  have  been  delivered  to  Augustus, 
when  he  was  in  Egypt,  in  a glass  case,  in  which  Seleucus  had  deposited  them 
after  removing  them  from  a golden  urn. 

This  substance  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Archimedes  for  scientific 
pur|KJses,  and  an  orb  of  glass  is  mentioned,  as  having  been  constructed  by  him, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  epigram  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter  by  Claudian — 

Jupiter  in  parvo  cum  ccrneret  ictliera  vitro, 

Risit,  et  ad  superos  talia  dicta  dedit. 

Huccine  mortalis  progress*  potentia  cur®  ; 

Jam  meus  in  fragili  luditur  orbe  labor  ! 

Jura  poli,  rerumque  fidem,  legosque  virorum, 

Ecce  .Syracusius  transtulit  arte  Senex  ! 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a perfect  and  beautiful  goblet,  excavated  by 
Captain  Layard  from  among  the  mins  of  Nineveh.  It  has  a name,  probably  that 
of  the  contemporary  sovereign,  or  of  the  maker,  engraved  upon  it ; and  from  the 
characters  employed,  and  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found,  it  is  believed  to  be  of 
a date  not  less  recent  than  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  pro- 
bably  the  most  ancient  piece  of  manufactured  glass  in  existence.  The  Barberini, 
commonly  known  ns  the  Portland  Vase,  likewise  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
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broketi  a few  years  ago  by  a fool,  or  a mailman,  shows  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  was  carried  at  a somewhat  later  period. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Phtenicians  and  Egyptians  with  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  Etruria,  extended  to  them,  and  even  to  more 
remote  regions,  the  use  of  this  material.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  imparted  to  the  Romans  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  arts  practised 
in  the  conquered  country,  that  the  use  of  glass  became  general  iu  Italy,  and 
formed  a very  important  article  of  commerce. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  works  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  were  first  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  many  instances  are  given  by  the  writers  of 
the  day  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  and  of  the  enormous  sums  occa- 
sionally paid  for  vases,  or  goblets  of  that  substauce,  which  were  preferred  by  many 
to  those  made  of  the  precious  metals.  It  was  employed  by  them  not  merely  as 
an  article  of  luxury  in  their  feasts,  or  as  an  ornament  in  their  palaces  ; but  it  served 
to  decorate  their  altars,  and  for  a pious  offering  in  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  Many 
fragments  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs,  showing  it  to  have  been  used  like- 
wise by  the  early  Christians  iu  their  places  of  worship. 

How  far  glass  entered  into  the  common  purposes  of  domestic  economy  does  not 
clearly  appear.  But  it  has  been  described  as  having  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  hollow  columns  in  the  theatres,  in  which  lamps  were  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination  ; it  was  likewise  used  for  incrustation  of  the  walls  of 
apartments,  instead  of  marble  ; and  to  this  use  the  expression  “ vitrea;  camera?,” 
employed  by  Pliny,  has  been  thought  to  apply,  whilst  some  commentators  have 
considered  that  expression  as  referring  to  windows.  But  there  is  no  positive 
authority  for  the  use  of  glazed  windows,  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  when  they  are  alluded  to  by  Lactantius,  who  compares  the  researches  of 
the  mind  with  the  operations  of  the  eye,  regarding  external  objects,  “ |>er  fe- 
nestras lucenti  vitro,  aut  lapide  speculuri  obductas.”  St.  Jerome  also  mentions 
windows,  formed  of  melted  glass,  cast  into  plates  (A.D.  422 ). 

A sheet  of  glass  is  said  to  have  been  found  a few  years  ago  in  a window- 
frame  at  Pompeii,  but  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  authenticated, 
and  at  all  events,  it  can  only  l>c  one  of  very  rare  occurrence.  After  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Byzantium,  the  arts  suffered  amidst  the  disturbances  and 
confusion  which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire. 
Constantine  had  assembled  around  him  all  that  could  tend  to  the  cultivation  of 
art,  and  the  embellishment  of  his  new  city,  and  there  still  remain  in  the  cabinets 
of  our  days  Borne  few  specimens,  showing  the  ]>erfection  to  which  the  manufacture 
of  glass  was  carried  in  his  time,  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors. 

Venice,  according  to  her  early  writers,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  art  of 
glass-making  almost  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  the  city  itsell.  But  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  (1204),  in  which  she  took  so  great  a part,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce  which  this  event  afforded  her,  induced  her  wealthy  merchants  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  increased  relations  with  the  east,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
domestic  manufactures. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13tli  century,  glass  hail  been  a subject  of 
special  attention  to  the  Venetian  government,  and  was  regarded  by  them  with  so 
much  care,  as  to  have  been,  according  to  Carlo  Marino,  “ in  ogni  tempo  cousi- 
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derata  dal  govemo.  qual  pupilla  degli  occhi  suoi.”  Tin'  tra<le  and  manufacture 
of  thin  article  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  require  a large  numl>er  of  additional 
buildings  for  carrying  it  on,  and  great  uneasiness  was  excited  among  the  inha- 
bitants, lest  fire  might  accidentally  occur  among  them.  In  1291  they  were  in 
consequence  removed  from  the  city,  and  the  island  of  Murano  was  assigned  by  the 
government  for  their  reception.  Considerable  privileges  were,  at  different  times, 
accorded  to  the  merchants  of  Murano,  with  the  view  of  adding  importance  to 
their  operations.  A separate  jurisdiction,  independent  of  all  the  authorities  of 
Venice,  excepting  the  supreme  council,  was  granted  to  them  ; and  a libro  cl  uro, 
in  which  the  most  eminent  members  of  their  guild,  or  fraternity,  were  registered, 
placed  them  in  a position  equivalent  to  that  of  the  nobles  in  a monarchical  state. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  subject  to  very  stringent  regulations.  They 
were  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  extending  to  their  families,  and  even 
to  their  relations,  and  involving  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  from  conveying  to 
any  foreign  country  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture,  or  the  materials  employed  I 
or  even  from  affording  their  own  individual  services,  by  which  the  competition  of 
foreigners  with  the  trade  of  Venice  might  be  promoted.  An  immense  trade  in 
beads,  imitations  of  pearls  and  of  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  with  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  and  extended  to  India,  and  to  China;  and  continues  by 
means  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  England  with  these  countries  to  the  present 
day. 

The  revival  of  art  in  Italy  had  a beneficial  effect  on  the  manufactures  of 
Venice,  and  improved  the  design  and  the  colours  of  her  produce.  Her  mirrors, 
and  her  table-glass  of  variegated  colours  and  spiral  stems,  her  bottles  and  cups, 
obtained  a very  high  reputation,  and  became  the  source  from  which  the  wants 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  continued  for  a time  to  be  supplied. 

But,  in  the  1 5th  and  1 6th  centuries,  events  occurred  which  greatly  affected  the 
prosperity  of  Venice.  The  passage  to  India  and  to  Chinn,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  changed  the  whole  system  of  Eu- 
ropean commerce,  and  threw’  open  to  Portugal  and  to  other  states  the  advan- 
tages which  Venice  hail  almost  exclusively  enjoyed.  England  and  Holland 
had  forced  their  way  into  the  Levant  trade,  up  to  that  period  monopolised  by  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese.  The  policy  of  Soliinan,  who,  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople (1+53),  endeavoured  to  turn  the  commerce  of  the  east  into  channels 
which  he  could  control,  or  from  which  he  could  derive  advantage ; and  the  loss 
of  Candia  and  of  Cyprus,  operated  still  further  to  the  disadvantage  of  Venice. 
The  mystery  in  which  she  involved  all  her  transactions,  and  the  severity  of  the 
fiscal  arrangements,  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  monopoly,  impeded 
her  own  progress ; whilst  her  exclusive  system  excited  a spirit  of  competition 
among  her  neighbours,  which  rendered  them  successful  rivals  ; and  her  own  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  assailed  and  undermined  in  so  many  different  quarters, 
were  rapidly  giving  way. 

Her  trade  in  glass  suffered  with  the  rest ; and  Bohemia.  Germany,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England,  derived  advantage  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Venetian  monopoly,  by  the  improvement  of  their  established  manufactures,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  a new  process  into  their  respective  states ; where,  to  (his 
day,  the  works  of  the  artists  of  Venice  arc  still  adopted  as  models  of  great  hcauty 
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and  skill,  inferior  only  to  the  still  more  perfect  productions  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Bohemia  was  the  first  to  emancipate  herself  from  a state  of  commercial  depen- 
dence upon  Venice,  and  to  resort  to  her  own  resources  for  her  supply.  Her  forests 
afforded  fuel  and  potash  in  abundance ; silex  and  lime  of  excellent  quality  were 
to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  existing  works,  and  probably 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  into  that 
country ; giving  the  manufacture  an  impulse  which,  combined  with  skilful 
manipulation,  caused  it  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  peculiar  qualities  requisite 
in  the  art 

The  Bohemian  proprietors  having  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a return  for 
those  resources,  which  abounded  on  their  estates,  were  induced  to  support  the 
manufacture  by  their  own  exertions,  and  even  to  embark  in  the  trade  themselves. 
They  have  thus  been  enabled  to  bring  into  the  market  a beautiful  article  of  com 
merce,  and  to  compete  successfully  with  countries  possessing  larger  capitals, 
but  where  a higher  price  is  paid  for  labour,  and  where  many  of  the  substances 
used  in  the  manufacture  require  to  be  imported.  The  Venetian  origin  of  their 
craft  shows  itself  to  this  day  iu  the  reticulate!  pattern,  the  Eastern  forms,  the 
taper  stem,  and  the  variety  of  colours.  Their  colours,  and  engraving,  and 
imitations  of  precious  stones  are  likewise  very  beautiful ; but  at  the  best,  they  are 
but  an  imitation  of  Venetian  art. 

Bohemian  glass  is  a silicate  of  potash  and  lime,  and  has  no  lead  in  it.  '1  he 
manufacturers  of  that  country  make  use  of  the  same  materials  in  the  construe 
tion  of  the  metal,  whether  employed  for  window-glass  or  mirrors  ; with  this  excep- 
tion, however,  that  for  the  last  25  years  they  have  been  using  sulphate  of  soda, 
instead  of  potash,  for  making  common  window-glass.  The  same  combination  of 
materials  prevails  generally  throughout  Germany. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  had  probably  l>een  introduced  into  France  at  the 
same  date  as  into  Germany,  and  had  been  practised  for  common  purposes  from 
the  earliest  centuries  of  our  era.  Both  countries  derived  their  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  Romans  ; or  probably  from  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East, 
improved  by  the  Romans,  and  still  farther  advanced  in  quality  and  artistic 
ornamentation,  adopted  from  the  Venetians.  But  it  was  not  till  a later  period 
that  F ranee  sought  to  increase  the  supply  of  her  own  demands,  by  paying  greater 
attention  to  her  manufactures  at  home. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  her  government,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
persons  of  education  and  capital  to  enter  into  the  business,  hail  declared  that 
occupation  to  lie  in  nowise  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
decreed  that  none  but  gentlemen  should  venture  to  engage  in  any  of  its  branches  ; 
and,  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  glass-blower  might 
be  seen  laying  aside  his  cocked  hat,  dress  coat,  and  sword,  to  prepare  for  the 
performance  of  his  daily  work.  Other  important  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  confirmed  by  a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation.  But  as  edu- 
cation and  capital  became  more  generally  diffused,  these  exclusive  privileges  were 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  prosecution  of  trade,  and  have  from  time  to  time 
been  modified  ; they  still,  however,  remain  in  sufficient  force  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  operations  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  and  the  oonve- 
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nience  of  the  public,  Privileges  of  this  nature  were  no  doubt  intended  for  the 
promotion  of  trade,  by  holding  out  advantages  to  individuals  disposed  to  apply 
their  capital  and  industry  in  the  pursuit.  But  the  import  duties,  which  afforded 
protection  to  the  speculator,  were  likewise  resorted  to  by  the  government,  in  order 
to  assist  the  revenues  of  their  states  ; and,  whether  a sort  of  patent  right  were 
conceded  to  the  speculators,  or  import  duties  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  foreign  competition,  the  result  was  the  same,  injury  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  fiscal  regulations  affecting  glass  in  the  reigus 
of  James  and  Charles  were  of  this  character  ; and  the  excise  and  customs’  duties 
in  England,  imposed  at  a later  period,  proved  still  more  objectionable. 

The  first  tax  on  glass  was  imposed  6 and  7 William  and  Mary,  subjecting 
all  glass  wares  manufactured  in  England,  or  imported  from  foreign  ports,  to  a duty 
therein  prescribed.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  to  one-half ; ami  in  10  and 
1 1 William  III.,  “ it  was  totally  repealed,  being  found  to  be  vexatious,  and  trou- 
blesome in  the  levying  and  collecting,  and  of  small  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and, 
if  continued,  it  would  lessen  the  duty  on  coals  employed  in  the  manufacture,  throw 
great  numbers  of  poor  out  of  work,  and  endanger  the  loss  of  a manufacture  so 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom.” — Parliamentary  Reports,  1835.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  an  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  tax  in  a somewhat 
different  form,  but  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  modify  it.  Several  Acts  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  which  not  only  added  very  considerably  to  the 
duties  weighing  upon  the  homo  manufacture,  but  likewise  established  regulations 
relating  to  the  process  of  fabrication,  the  thickness  ami  weight  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured, and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  employed,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  pressure  of  the  tax,  were  particularly  disadvantageous  in  a business  “ which 
necessarily  depends  for  its  success  on  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the 
various  combinations  of  the  materials,  which  are  used,  either  as  fluxes,  or  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  product ; and  especially  to  the  due  regulation  of  heat,  both  as  to 
its  intensity,  and  duration."  A uniform  system  of  regulation,  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  executed  by  officers,  who,  however  well  meaning,  were  generally 
ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  business,  could  not  fail  of  being  vexatious,  and  of 
operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  6 George  IV.  extended  the  duty  to  Ireland,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
which  was  a great  and  general  depression  of  the  trade.  The  primary  intention  of  the 
excise  laws  was  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  the  tax,  and  to  establish  checks  both 
on  the  manufacturer  and  on  the  officers  employed  in  levying  the  tax  ; but  they 
likewise  assisted  one  brunch  of  the  manufacture,  at  the  expense  of  another.  For 
instance,  a severe  restriction  was  imposed  on  the  1 Kittle  and  crown  glass  trade ; 
the  object  of  which  restriction  was  to  promote  the  use  of  flint-glass,  which 
is  prepared  from  much  more  costly  materials,  and  was  charged  with  a rate  of  duty 
much  higher  than  that  on  bottle  glass.  The  repeal  of  the  excise  laws  removed 
the  restriction,  and  was  consequently  more  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  of 
bottle  and  crown  glass,  than  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flint ; 
as  the  former  were  thereby  enabled  to  supply  a much  cheaper  article  than  flint 
glass,  for  all  those  purposes  in  England  to  which  this  material  is  adapted  ; as  is 
the  case  in  those  countries  where  excise  regulations  do  not  exist.  The  goblettcrie 
on  the  Continent  (including  phials  and  small  glasses)  is  usually  made  of  crown- 
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glass,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  where  the  pressure  of  the  tax  impeded 
the  manufacture  ; so  much  so,  that  in  many  instances  in  England,  bottle  and 
crown  glass  were  manufactured  of  such  good  quality,  as  to  lead  to  the  strong  sus- 
picion that  their  improvement  must  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  materials 
not  authorized  by  law,  and  consequently  not  consistent  with  the  protection,  afforded 
by  that  law  to  the  flint-glass  trade.  But  there  were  other  provisions  of  the 
statute  equally  injurious,  and  which  led  to  evasions  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
advantageous to  the  legal  trader,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue. 

The  most  considerable  advance  in  duty  took  place  in  1812,  and  the  immediate 
effect  on  consumption  was  as  follows: — The  annual  average  quantity  of  glass 
of  all  kinds,  made  for  home  use  during  the  three  years,  ending  in  1812,  was 
41 3,41  4 cwts.  ; the  average  of  the  three  following  years,  ending  in  1816,  was 
264,931  cwts..  showing  a decrease  of  above  35  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  made. 
In  the  quantities  retained  for  home  use  in  1 793,  when  taxation  was  comparatively 
low,  and  in  1829,  there  was  a decrease  of  9,626  cwt.,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  population,  and  the  advance  of  civilization  made  during  the  interval 
by  all  classes. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  glass,  that  it  would  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  able  and  interesting  information  given  in  the  different  Encyclo- 
pedias, and  in  the  many  treatises  on  the  history  and  manufacture  of  glass,  if  in 
our  Report  we  attempted  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  details  of  the 
manufacture.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  basis  of  all  glass,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries,  is  the  same — silex  and  alkali ; two  apparently 
opaque  bodies,  which  by  their  fusion  produce  a transparent  result.*  The  alkali 
acts  as  a flux,  and  facilitates  the  vitrification  of  the  earthy  particles,  which 
separately  are  unvitrifiable  ; and  gives  to  them  a pliability,  when  hot,  which  admits 
of  their  being  blown,  wrought,  extended,  and  even  hammered.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  glass  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nineveh,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  turned,  a process  seldom  attempted  by  the  modem 
artists,  though  the  application  of  the  grinding  tool,  fixed  on  a lathe,  approaches 
to  the  practice. 

To  the  silex  and  alkali  other  substances  are  added,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  flux,  and  of  purifying  the  metal,  and  imparting  to  it  some  peculiar  quality  or 
colour.  Metallic  oxides  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  oxide  of  lead,  in 
the  form  of  minium,  is  principally  used  in  flint-glass,  and  increases  its  brilliancy,  the 
purity  of  its  colour,  and  the  power  of  its  refiractiou.  Manganese,  formerly  known 
as  glass-makers'  soap,  is  also  in  general  use  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  glass  of 
all  colouring  matter.  Its  effect  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  gives  up  its  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the  colouring  principles  and 
destroys  them.  But  very  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  remedy,  applied  for 
the  removal  of  one  description  of  defect,  should  give  rise  to  others  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  presence  of  too  much  alkali  attracts  humidity,  and  (to  use  the 
glass-makers’  phrase)  disposes  it  to  sweat  It  also  diminishes  the  refractive  power 


• Where  sand  is  used,  it  is  found,  on  examination  with  a microscope,  to  consist  chiefly  of 
small  rough,  reck  crystals,  which,  by  the  action  of  alkali  and  fire,  are  aggregated  and 
purified. 
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of  the  glass,  and  when  used  in  the  state  of  undecomposed  sulphate  of  soda,  or  potash, 
renders  it  opalescent.  Lead  in  excess  will  produce  equally  bad  effects : it  will 
soften  the  substance  of  the  glass,  affect  its  clearness,  aud,  in  conns-  of  time,  render 
the  surface  liable  to  be  altered  aud  decomposed.  The  importance  of  lead  in  this 
manufacture,  whether  in  the  form  of  litharge  or  of  minium,  which  is  obtained  by 
oxidizing  litharge,  is  so  well  understood  in  England,  that  very  great  attention  is 
paid  to  its  preparation,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lead  : it  is  made  an  object 
of  exclusive  manufacture,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  excellence  of  British  flint  glass. 

Borax,  white  arsenic,  and  nitre,  are  also  useful,  and  powerful  agents  when  well 
applied  ; but  danger  may  arise  from  the  employment  of  arsenic  in  vessels  intended 
for  domestic  use.  Borax,  or  borate  of  soda,  is  too  expensive  to  admit  of  its  being 
employed  for  common  purposea  It  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  generally  adopted, 
and  is  applied  rarely  even  to  objects  of  great  importance.  It  was  formerly  im- 
ported from  India,  Wing  a product  of  Thibet,  but  in  a very  impure  condition  ; and 
a better  sort  in  the  form  of  boracic  acid  is  now  supplied  from  the  works  which 
M.  de  Larderel  has  established  at  Monte  Cerboli,  near  Volterra,  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremtne.  Having  ascertained  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  boracic  acid  in 
the  district,  he  obtained  a grant  of  land  for  a term  of  years  from  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  immediately  commenced  operations.  He  began  by  diverting  a stream  to  the 
spot  where  the  boracic  acid  was  found  to  abound  ; and  after  the  water  had  become 
impregnated  with  the  acid,  it  was  allowed  to  flow  on  through  pipes  to  large  pans 
for  the  purpose  of  evaporation.  Volcanic  heat  likewise  prevails  in  the  same 
district,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  fuel,  which  M.  Larderel  found 
extremely  high  when  he  first  undertook  the  works,  he  has  availed  himself  of  this 
volcanic  agency ; and  conveyed  the  heat  in  tubes,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  under  the 
pans,  by  which  means  the  evaporating  process  is  effected,  and  the  boracic  acid 
remains  in  the  pans. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  afforded  by  this  natural  agent,  the  manufacturers 
complain  of  the  high  price  of  this  substance,  about  51.  10s.  the  metrical  quintal 
(205  English  lbs.).  The  price  is  said  to  be  regulated  by  a contract,  made  with 
some  merchant  at  Leghorn  ; but  it  has  the  effect  of  excluding  the  material  from  the 
manufacture  of  glass  for  domestic  purposes  ; and  it  is  likewise  to  l>e  observed  that 
the  To  scan  Itoracie  acid,  even  at  this  price,  contains  nearly  one-half  its  weight  of 
water  of  crystallization  ; so  that  the  glass  manufacturer  has  to  pay  at  the  present 
day  nearly  Is.  per  pound  for  the  material  in  its  available  form  as  a flux.  There 
are,  also,  other  objections  to  its  employment ; for  it  is  so  extremely  pungent, 
that,  unless  applied  with  great  caution,  it  corrodes  the  pots,  introduces  alumme 
into  the  fused  metal,  or  passes  away  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  said  that  this  material  has  been  found  in  abundance  on  the  western  coast 
of  America,  in  combination  with  lime,  as  borate  of  lime ; which,  if  correct,  will  be 
of  essential  service  in  many  branches  of  manufacture.  It  is  described,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  American  mineralogist,  Hayes,  and  has  been  called  Hnyessine  from  its 
discoverer.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapaca,  not  far  from  the 
port  of  Iquique,  in  the  same  locality  where  the  nitrate  of  soda,  now  so  extensively 
exported  to  England,  has  been  found.  The  borate  of  lime  contains  nearly  +5  per 
cent,  of  Isjracic  acid,  combined  with  19  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  35  per  cent,  of  water, 
substances  which  cannot  deteriorate  its  quality  as  a flux  ; whilst  its  moderate 
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price,  white  colour,  and  absence  of  any  metallic  oxide,  render  it  well  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  glass  crucible. 

The  tirst  chemists  in  France,  England,  and  Germany  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  fabrication  of  glass.  Experiments  have  been  tried  by  practical 
working  men,  with  great  liberality  and  intelligence.  But  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples dependent  upon  science,  according  to  which  all  operations  connected  with 
the  art  must  be  directed.  It  is  to  the  accuracy  and  judgment  exercised  in  ad- 
hering to  these  principles,  in  providing  for  the  selection  and  application  of  the 
component  substances,  in  determining  their  proportions,  and  securing  their  purity 
and  quality,  in  the  working  of  the  metal,  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  and  the 
pots,  in  the  management  of  the  fires,  and  the  annealing  process,  tliat  wc  must 
look  for  the  production  of  a good  composition,  and  for  improvement  in  the  art  of 
glass-making. 

The  silex  mostly  used  in  England  is  sea  sand,  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz.  The 
finest  qualities  are  obtained  from  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  near 
Lynn,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  Black  flint,  when  raised  to  a red  heat,  and 
plunged  in  cold  water,  is  frequently  used,  and  probably  gave  the  name  to  the 
species  of  glass,  flint-glass,  or  crystal,  to  which  it  is  most  commonly  applied. 

The  alkali  used  in  this  manufacture  is  either  soda,  or  potash,  which  is  preferred 
for  the  finest  works  in  the  condition  of  the  carbonate,  and  is  then  called  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  pearl-ash,  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the 
process  in  fusing.  Soda  is  used  as  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  when  a more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  whiteness  is  required,  as  in  plate-glass.  It  is  also  used  in  this  state, 
in  coloured  glass.  In  window-glass  (crown  and  sheet)  soda  is  more  generally  used 
as  a sulphate  of  soda. 

Colour  is  imparted  to  glass  by  the  application  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  when 
it  pervades  the  whole  mass,  is  termed  pot-metal,  as  distinguished  from  that  to 
which  the  colour  is  applied  in  the  form  of  enamel — (See  Coloured  Glass.) 

Cobalt  produces  blue. 

Manganese  produces  violet.  • 

Antimony  produces  yellow. 

Precipitate  of  cassius,  or  gold,  produces  pink. 

Uranium  produces  opaline-greenish  colour. 

Chromium  produces  green. 

Copper  produces  ruby,  or  greenish  blue,  according  to  its  degree  of 
oxidation. 

Copper  with  iron  produces  ruby,  or  green,  according  to  the  degree  of 
oxidation  of  the  copper. 

Silver  produces  a pure  and  beautiful  yellow  ; but  only  by  staining  the  sur- 
face at  the  fire  of  a muffle. 

These  colours,  however,  will  be  modified,  or  even  completely  altered  by  different 
combinations  of  the  metals,  the  degree  of  their  oxidation,  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  heat  employed,  the  addition  of  vegetable  carbonaceous  matter,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 


The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  classed  by  the  Commissioners  under  the 
following  heads : — 
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A.  Window-glass,  including : 1.  Crown-glass. 

2.  Sheet 

3.  Blown  plate,  silvered  or  unsilvcred. 

4.  Coloured  sheet,  pot-metal,  or  flashed. 

B.  Painted  and  other  kinds  of  ornamented  window-glass. 

C.  Cast  plate -glass. 

Rough  plate. 

Pressed  plate. 

Rolled  plate. 

I).  Bottle-glass,  including  : Ordinary  bottles. 

Moulded  bottlea 
Medicinal  bottlea 
Water-pipes  and  tuhiug. 

E.  Glass  for  chemical  and  philosophical  purposes 
Matrass-retorts,  &e,  &c. 

Water-pipes  and  tubing. 

F.  Flint-glass,  or  crystal,  with  or  without  lead  ; white,  coloured,  ornamented, 

for  table-vases,  &c.,  &c. 

1.  Blown. 

2.  Moulded  and  pressed. 

3.  Cut  and  engraved. 

4.  Reticulated  and  spun  with  a variety  of  colours  ; incrusted,  flashed, 

enamelled  of  all  colours,  opalescent,  imitation  of  alabaster,  gilt, 
platinised,  silvered. 

5.  Glass  mosaic,  millefiori,  Aventurine  and  Venetian  glass  weights. 

6.  Beads,  imitation  of  pearls,  &c. 

7.  Chandeliers,  candlesticks,  apparatus  for  lamps. 

G.  Optical  glass,  flint  and  crown. 

1.  Rough  discs  of  flint  and  crown,  to  make  lenses  for  telescopes,  micro- 

scopes, daguerreotype  and  calotype  apparatus,  See. 

2.  Flint  and  crown,  blown,  or  cast  in  plates  for  the  optician. 

3.  Thin  glass  for  microscopes. 

4.  Refractive  apparatus,  prismatic  lenses  for  lighthouses.  (See  also 

Class  J.) 


Section  A. — Windmv  Qians,  &c. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  some  degree  of  uncertainty  prevails  respecting 
the  period  when  this  description  of  glass  came  into  general  use.  It  was  at  first 
regarded  as  an  article  of  luxury  and  splendour ; and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  churches  of  France  about  the  sixth  century.  Fortunatus 
of  Poitiers,  who  was  contemporary  with  Gregory  of  Tours,  mentious  it  in  his 
Latin  poems,  as  doing  honour  to  the  bishops  of  his  day,  by  whose  care  the  churches 
had  been  thus  supplied  with  light,  and  embellished. 

According  to  Bede,  artificers  skilled  in  making  glass  were  invited  into  England 
by  Abbot  Benedict,  in  the  seventh  century  ; and  the  churches  aud  monasteries  of 
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Wearmouth  and  Yarrow  were  glazed  and  adorned  by  his  care.  Wilfrid,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  alxiut  the  same  time,  took  similar  steps  for  substituting  glass  in  lieu 
of  the  heavy  shutters  which  were  then  in  use  ; and  great  astonishment  was  excited, 
and  supernatural  agency  suspected,  when  the  moon  and  stars  were  seen  through 
a material  which  excluded  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  York  Cathedral  was 
glazed  about  the  same  time ; and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  a 
great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  erection  of  religious  edifices,  glass  was  generally 
employed  in  the  windows. 

It  appears  to  have  been  used  but  very  sparingly  in  domestic  architecture  till  a 
much  later  period,  when  it  came  to  be  gradually  adopted  in  the  residences  of  the 
wealthy.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  recommended,  in 
a survey  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  estates,  that  the  glass  of  the  windows 
should  be  token  down  and  laid  by  in  safety,  during  the  absence  of  the  Duke  and 
his  family,  and  be  replaced  on  their  return  ; which  would  be  attended  with  smaller 
cost  than  the  repair  rendered  necessary  by  damage  from  weather  or  decay.  In 
Kay’s  Itinerary,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  Scotland,  even  in  1661,  the  windows 
of  ordinary  houses  were  not  glazed,  and  only  those  of  the  principal  chambers  of  the 
King’s  palaces  had  glass  ; the  lower  ones  being  supplied  with  shutters,  to  admit 
light  and  air  at  pleasure. 

The  use  of  the  diamond,  in  glass-cutting,  which  only  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  greatly  facilitated  the  manufacture. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  this  description  of  glass : — 

1.  By  the  cylindrical  process  (sheet-glass). 

2.  By  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  (crown-glass). 

In  the  first,  as  soon  as  the  fused  metal  is  in  a condition  for  working,  n sufficient 
quantity  is  collected  at  the  extremity  of  a pipe,  and  then  lengthened  by  swinging, 
and  blown  at  the  same  time,  till  it  acquires  the  form  of  a hollow  globe,  or  cylin- 
der, open  at  one  end,  and  adhering  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  at  the  other.  The 
cylinder  is  then  detached  from  the  tube,  the  neck  lieing  cut  off  with  a thread  of 
hot  glass,  and  one  side  of  the  cylinder  is  opened  with  a heated  iron  or  diamond. 
After  which,  it  is  token  to  the  flattening  kiln,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  softness,  ami 
rubbed  down,  either  upon  a stone  or  upon  a sheet  of  glass,  called  a largre,  by 
means  of  a block  of  wood,  called  a polissoir.  The  sheet,  thus  obtained,  is  then 
placed  in  an  annealing  kiln,  and  left  there  to  cool  gradually. 

By  the  second  operation,  the  glass  collected  at  the  end  of  the  tube  is  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  a flask,  or  rounded  lump  ; and  then,  by  a rapid  rotary  motion, 
the  centrifugal  force  causes  it  to  acquire  the  shape  of  a large  circular  sheet,  about 
50  inches  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  this  glass  is  nearly  equal  throughout, 
except  at  the  knot,  or  bullion,  formed  at  the  centre,  where  the  rod,  or  tube  was 
attached  to  the  metal. 

The  cylindrical  process  is  the  only  one  referred  to  by  the  monk  Theophilus,  as 
l>eing  in  use  in  his  time,  whose  work,  entitled  “ Diversorum  Artium  Soedula,” 
was  written  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

This  method  was  principally  employed  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  found  to 
possess  the  advantage  of  insuring  uniformity  of  colour  in  coloured  glasses,  arising 
from  the  greater  equality  of  their  thickness.  But  as  the  demand  for  coloured 
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glass  diminished,  the  employment  of  the  cylinders  was  entirely  superseded  in 
France,  England,  and  the  North  of  Germany,  by  that  made  on  the  rotary  prin- 
ciple. It  continued,  however,  to  prevail  in  Bohemia,  into  which  country  it  had 
been  introduced  from  Venice,  and  was  carrier!  to  so  great  a degree  of  perfection 
that  when  a glass  of  large  dimensions,  and  good  colour,  was  required  in  France,  it 
was  imported  from  Bohemia.  In  fact,  the  circular  plates  formed  by  the  second 
process,  rarely  exceeded  30  inches  in  diameter,  anil  were  of  such  unequal  thickness 
that  a square,  exceeding  1 6 inches  by  1 2,  could  not  be  cut  from  them. 

This  state  of  the  manufacture  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a French  officer,  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  Bohemian 
glass,  formed  the  project  of  introducing  this  method  of  fabrication  into  France. 
Monsieur  Drolenvaux  formed  a company  for  this  purpose,  brought  workmen 
from  Bohemia,  and  established  a manufactory  at  Lettenbach,  on  the  borders  of 
Lorraine  and  Alsace,  in  1730.  They  carried  on  their  works  with  so  much  success, 
that  being  unable  to  purchase  the  land,  which  belonged  to  tire  monastery  of  St. 
Querin,  they  took  it  on  lease  for  100  years,  and  it  was  designated  as  the  Manufac- 
tory of  St.  Querin.  From  this  commencement  have  sprung  all  the  factories, 
working  glass  on  the  cylindrical  principle,  in  the  Lyonnais,  in  the  North  of 
France,  in  Belgium,  and  latterly  in  England. 

The  first  workmen,  brought  over  from  Bohemia,  had  been  induced  to  leave  their 
country  by  the  offer  of  high  wages,  and  fearing  a diminution  of  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed,  in  the  event  of  competition,  they  entered  into  a combination 
for  confining  the  business  exclusively  to  their  own  families.  They  constantly 
refused  to  allow  strangers  to  be  taken  into  the  establishment  in  which  they 
worked,  or  even  to  give  them  instruction ; and  if  a master  attempted  to  break 
through  this  regulation,  the  whole  establishment  would  throw  up  their  engage- 
ments, and  leave  him  unprovided  with  workmen  competent  to  carry  on  the  business. 
They  thus  transmitted  their  occupation  from  father  to  son  ; and  the  names  of 
Schmidt,  Zeller,  Timber,  Walker,  Stenger,  Huy,  Mayer,  &c,  employed  in  the 
manufactories  of  France,  even  at  the  present  day,  testify  their  German  origin.  A 
similar  practice  prevailed  to  a certain  degree  in  England,  where  the  glassmaker's 
trade  is  likewise  a very  exclusive  one  ; and  the  benefit  societies,  of  which  the 
workmen  frequently  are  members,  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  masters, 
even  if  willing,  to  depart  from  ancient  practice,  and  attempt  amendments,  which 
are  looked  upon  by  the  workmen  as  prejudicial  innovations  Auother  evil  of  a 
very  serious  nature  has  also  arisen  from  this  system  of  exclusion,  which  has  been 
more  particularly  felt  since  the  alteration  of  the  excise  and  customs’  duties.  This 
measure,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  glass,  have  caused  a great 
increase  in  the  demand  ; and  the  supply  of  workmen  in  this  country  projierly 
educated  and  trained  for  the  nice  and  difficult  process  required  of  them,  is  so 
limited,  that  the  manufacturers  have  found  themselves  unable  to  execute  the 
orders,  from  want  of  hands  competent  to  cany  them  into  execution.  Consequently, 
they  have  l>een  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Continent,  and  to  bring  over  workmen  to 
assist  iu  the  works ; which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  increased 
expense  in  wages. 

The  great  advantage  of  sheet  glass,  obtained  by  the  cylindrical  process,  is  that 
of  affording  plates  of  larger  dimensions,  and  of  avoiding  the  waste,  arising  from 
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the  circular  form  of  the  crown  tables,  and  from  the  knob,  or  bull’s  eye  in  the 
middle,  where  the  metal  was  attached  to  the  tube.  But  the  surface  is  much  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  crown-glass,  and  is  more  wavy  and  undulated. 

The  manufactories  of  glass  in  plates,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the  north  of 
Holland,  where  the  style  of  building  required  panes  of  large  size,  were  in  conse- 
quence gradually  abandoned  ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a manufac- 
toiy  of  that  description  near  Abbeville,  in  Normandy,  one  in  Hanover,  and  two 
others  near  Aschaffenburgh,  and  Baml>erg,  w'ere  the  last  in  which  this  process 
in  the  construction  of  window  glass  was  used. 

Crown  Glass. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  manufacture  of  glass  on  tables,  under  the 
name  of  crown-glass,  had  attained  to  so  great  perfection  in  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  workmanship,  size,  and  exterior  appearance,  that  this  glass  was  gene- 
rally adopted  in  glazing  windows  of  houses  of  superior  description  ; whilst  the 
material  known  as  spread  glass,  or  broad  glass,  formerly  manufactured  in 
England  on  the  cylindrical  principle,  was  of  inferior  quality ; and  reserved  for  the 
poorer  description  of  habitations.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  English  spread 
glass  was  not  by  any  means  so  good,  as  the  German  glass  made  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. The  surface  was  uneven,  very  rough,  and  defective  in  brilliancy ; which 
rendered  it  less  well  adapted,  than  crown-glass,  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  latter 
was  applied  in  this  country. 

This  served  to  prejudice  the  public  against  all  glass  made  upon  the  cylindrical 
principle ; and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1832  that  the  manufacture  of  cylinder 
or  sheet  glass  was  introduced  into  this  country  upon  the  principle  generally  adopted 
upon  the  Continent. 

It  was  then  introduced  by  Messrs.  Chance  and  Hartley,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham,  whose  attention  was  specially  called  to  the  advantages  attending 
this  mode  of  manufacture,  by  a visit  paid  in  the  year  1830  to  the  manufactory  of 
M.  Bontemps,  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  near  Paris.  They  were  struck  with  the  saving 
effected  by  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  sheets  of  glass  obtained  by  this  process, 
and  especially  by  the  absence  of  the  bull’s  eye  or  knot  in  the  centre,  which  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  obtain,  out  of  the  tables  of  crown-glass,  panes  of  greater 
superficial  measurement  than  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  tables  themselves ; 
whereas,  in  sheet  glass,  the  panes  could  bo  obtained  of  the  full  size  of  the  sheets 
blown,  and  the  only  limit  to  their  dimensions  was  the  strength  of  the  workman  ; 
much  greater  facility  being,  moreover,  afforded  for  accommodating  the  dimensions 
of  the  sheets  to  those  of  the  frames  required.  Considering  these  advantages  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  under  which  sheet-glass  laboured 
in  respect  of  evenness  and  brilliancy  of  surface,  and  taking  into  account  the  facility 
afforded  by  this  process  of  manufacture  for  making  glass  shades  (for  covering 
clocks  and  other  ornaments)  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  imported 
from  the  Continent,  and  having  secured  the  valuable  co-operation  of  M.  Bontemps, 
these  gentlemen  determined  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  sheet-glass,  and 
started  their  first  furnace  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  They  had,  however,  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  it  required  all  their  energy  and  practical  and 
commercial  experience  to  overcome.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1830  ; and 
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the  following  year  Mr.  Hartley  established  a manufactory  for  crown-glass  at 
Sunderland.  Not  the  least  of  these  difficulties  was  the  excise  duty  upon  window 
glass,  which  was  at  that  time  very  heavy  (amounting  to  at  least  three  hundred  per 
cent  upon  the  cost  of  the  glass  itself),  and  being  levied  upon  all  the  glass  manu- 
factured, whether  good  or  had,  much  enhanced  the  cost  of  experiments  ; and  had 
it  not  fortunately  happened  that  some  advantage  was  allowed,  in  the  shape  of 
drawback,  upon  that  portion  of  the  glass  which  was  exported,  this  obstacle  might 
have  proved  insurmountable. 

The  waviness  of  the  surface  of  thus  glass  proved,  as  was  anticipated,  a great 
obstacle  to  its  introduction  for  general  glazing  purposes,  excepting  in  such  cases  as 
those  in  which  surface  was  of  no  moment,  and  strength  the  chief  quality  requisite  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1838,  when  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  and  Co. 
introduced  a thicker  description  of  sheet  glass,  which  was  at  the  same  time  of  a 
better  surface,  that  its  use  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  become  general.  Since  that 
time  further  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  manufacture  has  gradually 
been  adopted  by  other  crown-glass  manufacturers ; and  since  the  removal  of  the 
excise  duty  it  has  extended  to  such  a degree,  that  at  the  present  time  the  weight 
of  sheet-glass  annually  made  is  probably  nearly  equal  to  that  of  crown-glass,  and 
it  appears  to  be  continually  increasing.  It  is  with  this  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  glazed  at  a very  short  notice. 

The  manufacture  of  broad  or  spread  glass  was  continued  for  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  sheet  glass,  with  which  it  was  able  to  compete,  in  consequeuce 
of  a difference  in  the  rate  of  excise  duty  which  was  levied  upon  it;  but  this 
difference  having  been  done  away  with  in  the  year  1815,  and  the  duty  equalized 
with  that  upon  sheet-glass,  it  could  no  longer  sustain  the  competition,  by  reason  of 
its  inferior  quality  ; and  the  manufacture  was  shortly  after  abandoned. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  shades,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  introduced  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  firm,  as  that  of  sheet  glass,  and 
which  has  kept  pace  with  it,  and  increased  to  a very  great  extent ; and  it  has 
likewise  undergone  much  improvement  in  the  quality.  The  shapes  have  l>een 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  English  ; and  shales  are  now  produced  of  a larger  size 
than  were  ever  made  on  the  Continent,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  those  of 
foreign  manufacture,  with  which  this  market  was  supplied  until  the  year  1832. 

In  the  year  1810  a new  variety  of  window  glass  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Chance,  under  the  name  of  patent  plate,  which  they  obtained  from  sheet-glass  by  a 
new  process  of  grinding  and  polishing.  Many  attempts  had  previously  been  marie, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  attain  this  object ; and  small  glasses  for  silvering 
purposes  hod  long  been  manufacturer!  in  France  and  Germany  by  this  means  ; but 
the  great  loss  in  thickness  attending  the  process  of  grinding,  hitherto  adopted  in 
those  countries,  which  marie  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  sheet-glass  of  great 
thickness,  anti  which,  therefore,  was  necessarily  limited  in  size,  had  hitherto  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  production  of  anv  but  thin  and  small  plates, 
which  were  not  suitable  for  glazing,  and  other  purposes  for  which  size  anti  substance 
were  requisite.  By  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Chance  this  obstacle  was  overcome  ; 
anti  it  became  practicable  to  manufacture  plates  of  several  degrees  of  thickness, 
anti  of  sizes  containing  from  8 to  12  superficial  feet  The  surface  of  the  glass 
obtained  by  this  process,  though  not  perfectly  (rue,  was  very  nearly  so  ; and  in 
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brilliancy  it  was  unsurpassed  even  by  cast  plate.  This  glass,  consequently,  soon 
became  a formidable  rival  to  crown,  sheet,  and  cast  plate,  for  glazing  and  for 
many  other  purposes ; and  since  the  removal  of  the  excise  duty,  in  1845,  the 
manufacture  has  greatly  extended. 

This  improved  process  has,  within  the  hist  few  years,  been  introduced  into  France 
by  Messrs.  Patoux  and  Co.,  of  Aniche  ; und  has  been  successfully  established,  though 
upon  a comparatively  limited  scale. 

In  Germany  the  fabrication  of  blown  glass,  which  was  derived  from  Venice, 
has  never  been  departed  from,  nor  replaced  by  the  use  of  cast  plate.  They  are  not, 
however,  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  small  glasses,  known  in  the  trade  as 
the  Nuremlierg  glasses,  and  they  have  reached  the  dimensions  of  81  by  42  inches ; 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  Exhibition  ; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
blown  glasses  of  such  large  dimensions  are  both  more  difficult  of  manufacture  and 
more  costly  than  when  cash  A large  capital,  however,  is  required  for  the  latter 
process.  The  Belgian  window  glass  has  made  very  considerable  progress,  and 
enjoys  a high  reputation.  A large  quantity  is  made  annually  for  exportation. 
M.  F rison,  of  Dnmpresuy,  serving  on  this  Jury,  and  Messrs.  Bennert  and  Bivors, 
are  carrying  on  business  at  their  respective  manufactories,  on  an  extensive  scale  ; 
and  the  quality  of  their  products  is  highly  appreciated. 

Section  B. 

Painted,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamented  window  glass  have  been  assigned  to  this 
section,  but  will  be  reported  on  elsewhere. 


Section  C. — Cast  Plate,  Rough  Plate,  Pressed  Plate,  Rolled,  (fee. 

Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  manufacturers  of  glass  of 
these  descriptions  in  France,  their  progress  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  rapid, 
until  the  ministry  of  Colbert ; when  some  French  artists,  who  had  been  employed 
at  Murano,  and  become  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  method  of  making  blown  plate 
glass  adopted  in  the  Venetian  manufactories,  conceived  the  project  of  introducing 
the  art  into  their  own  country. 

They  were  taken  up  and  warmly  supported  by  Colbert  during  his  ministry,  and 
established  works  at  Tourlaville,  near  Cherbourg,  in  1 688,  in  a situation  resembling 
that  of  Murano,  as  nearly  as  jiossible,  which  they  imagined  to  be  calculated  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

We  owe  to  Abraham  Thhvart,  a working  manufacturer,  the  process  of  casting 
the  metal,  fused  in  the  glass  pots,  which  has  effected  so  great  an  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  the  manufacture  : he  at  once  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it  in  producing  glasses  of  larger  dimensions,  and  better  construction.  He 
made  his  proposals  to  the  government ; and  obtaining  a patent,  established  his 
works  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  at  Paris,  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
St  Gobain,  in  Picardy.  There  he  and  his  associates  had  to  contend  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  old  company  of  Tourlaville;  but  in  1695  they 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  differences  by  uniting  under  a common  charter  of 
incorporation.  This  step,  however,  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect ; and  the 
company  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  when  a new  association  was  formed 
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under  the  management  of  Antoine  D'Agincourt,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  establishment  now  existing  there. 

The  company  of  St  Quirin,  which  bad  been  the  first  to  make  sheet-glass  on  the 
cylindrical  principle  in  France,  was  not  backward  in  adopting  the  great  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  suggested  by  Thfevart ; and  combined  the  process  of 
casting  with  their  other  works.  Their  lease  from  the  Monks  of  St  Quirin  expired 
in  1841),  but  long  previous  to  that  period  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  the  competition  of  a 
rival  company  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  and  had  formed  another  establishment 
at  Cirey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Quirin,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  the  term, 
merged  in  their  more  recent  establishment  at  Cirey. 

The  two  great  manufactories  of  St  Gobain  and  Cirey,  for  a time,  continued  in 
opposition  to  one  another ; but  a new  enterprise  entering  the  lists  against  them, 
the  two  long-established  companies,  without  actually  forming  a partnership,  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  used  a common  depot  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce,  and  for  regulating  the  price  in  the  different  markets. 

Another  company  established  works  at  Montlu^on  about  three  years  ago ; 
and  has  sent  some  of  their  glaas  to  the  Exhibition.  Their  recent  establishment 
does  not  afford  them  a large  stock  from  which  to  select  the  best  produce, 
but  the  colour  of  their  glass  is  good  ; and  if  they  can  sustain  the  difficulties  of 
a commencement,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  time  and  encourage- 
ment, they  will  not  fall  short  of  the  high  reputation  which  so  deservedly  attaches 
to  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  France. 

The  manufacturers  of  St  Gobain  and  Cirey  have  sent  to  the  Exhibition  three 
glasses  of  large  dimensions  (one  of  which  is  silvered,  the  others  not  so),  pure 
in  colour,  excellent  in  structure,  finish,  and  polish,  and  free  from  the  globules 
and  other  defects  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  glass.  In  short,  the  produce 
of  these  manufactories,  now  exhibited,  approaches  as  near  to  perfection  in  this  branch 
of  the  manufacture  as  it  can  attain.  They  did  not,  however,  reach  their  destination, 
until  the  time  had  elapsed  which  had  been  finally  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  admission  of  objects  claiming  to  compete  for  the  Medals  ; and  on  learning  that 
an  uneasy  feeling  prevailed  on  the  subject  among  those  exhibitors  who  had  sent  in 
their  glasses  two  months  earlier,  in  accordance  with  the  original  directions  of  the 
Commissioners,  ami  who  contended  that  it  would  not  be  just  that  the  French 
glasses,  selected  from  a large  store  after  the  Directors  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  those  which  had  been  so  long  in  the  Exhibition,  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing,  the  St.  Gobain  and  Cirey  exhibitors,  with  a moderation  which 
did  them  honour,  consented  to  withdraw  from  competition,  and  merely  to  exhibit 
their  productions,  without  claiming  the  reward. 

In  England,  plate-glass,  for  mirrors  and  coach  windows,  had  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time  by  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  over  workmen 
from  Venice,  and  established  a manufactoiy  at  Lambeth,  where  the  works  were 
carried  on  with  success.  The  great  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
process,  in  France,  and  more  particularly  the  important  inventions  of  Thovart,  found 
their  way  to  England  ; and  the  first  manufactory  for  cast  plate  was  established  in 
1773,  at  Bavenhead,  near  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  by  a society  of  gentlemen,  to 
whom  a charter  was  granted,  under  the  name  of  “ The  British  Plate  Glass  Corn- 
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pany,"  under  which  title  they  still  enjoy  a high  reputation,  though  their  firm,  their 
capital,  and  their  privileges,  have  undergone  considerable  alterations.  When 
this  company  was  first  established,  the  only  cast-plate  manufactory  was  that  in 
France,  supported  by  the  Government ; and  all  the  processes  of  grinding  anil 
polishing  were  done  by  hand  labour.  In  1788  this  company  ordered  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  a steam-engine,  which  is  believed  to  have 
heen  the  second  ever  erected ; and  in  the  following  year  they  commenced 
the  machinery  for  grinding  and  polishing.  They  were  thus  the  first  to  introduce 
machinery  for  bringing  their  work  to  perfection  ; and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  other  companies.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  machinery,  it  remains,  in  all  the  manufactories,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  principle.  The  glass  produced  by  this  company  is  tinged 
with  a slightly-blue  colour,  which  they  attribute  to  the  fact  of  their  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  metallic  oxides  in  their  metal ; and  consider  that  this  practice  gives 
hardness,  brilliancy,  and  transparency  to  their  glass,  and  admits  of  a finer  polish  ; 
and  they  assert,  that  their  glass  is  not  liable  to  the  change  of  colour  which  occurs 
when  arsenic,  lead,  or  manganese  are  employed.  The  glass  which  is  exhibited  by 
this  company  is  placed  in  the  Nave. 

The  establishment  at  South  Shields,  founded  by  the  Cooksons,  in  1728,  like- 
wise added  the  process  of  casting  to  their  existing  works.  A very  considerable 
business  is  now  carried  on  there  by  their  successors,  the  Messrs.  Swinburne,  who 
have  supplied  several  large  glasses  for  the  decoration  of  the  Building,  and  point  out 
one  in  the  furniture  department,  marked  in  the  Catalogue,  No.  4,  as  a specimen 
of  their  manufacture.  They  have  likewise  exhibited  a dome  of  opaque  white 
glass,  large  tablets  of  glass,  coloured  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  a great  variety  of 
other  objects  composed  of  plate  glass. 

The  rough  plate  glass  of  Messrs.  Hartley,  of  Sunderland,  likewise  l>elongs  to 
this  section.  A great  variety  of  articles  are  manufactured  by  them  ; but  it  is  this 
useful  product  that  they  particularly  specify  as  the  object  contributed  by  them  to 
the  Exhibition. 

The  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company  was  established  in  1835-6  at  Blackwall,  and 
have  exhibited  two  glasses  of  very  large  dimensions. 

Two  others  in  Lancashire,  and  that  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  have  all 
been  brought  into  existence  within  the  last  half-century,  and  considerably  increased 
since  the  repeal  of  the  excise  laws.  Their  joint  produce  now  exceeds  two 
millions  of  square  feet  annually,  which  are  used,  first,  in  the  shape  of  rough  plates, 
for  glazing,  for  roofing-in  the  railway  stations,  skylights,  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses ; secondly,  as  polished  glass,  for  shop  window's,  and  large  plates,  for  the 
windows  of  housea 

The  process  of  casting  is  much  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Thevart ; but 
where  manual  labour  was  formerly  used  iu  the  grinding  aud  polishing,  the  use  of 
machinery  now  assists  the  operation,  and  has  led  to  a diminution  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  consequently  to  increased  consumption. 

Section  D. — Bottle  Glass,  Water  Pijyes,  aiul  Tubing. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  from  the  amount 
and  value  of  its  produce.  In  France  alone,  the  trade  is  estimated  at  above 
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60  millions  of  bottles  annually;  and  their  value  at  more  than  half  a million 
sterling.  The  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  important  manufactories  of  this  species 
of  glass  was  established  in  1 29I,  at  Quinquengrone,  in  Normandy. 

The  bottles  used  for  the  effervescing  wines,  and  for  containing  certain  acids, 
require  very  great  care  in  their  fabrication.  In  the  former,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
component  parts  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  when  the  mass  is  in  a state  of 
fusion  ; and  that  the  glass  should  l>e  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  that  in  every 
part  the  bottle  may  be  equally  strong,  and  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  fixed 
air  confined  within. 

The  loss  of  liottles  by  bursting,  in  the  champagne  trade,  is  stated  to  amount  to 
from  20  to  30  per  cent ; and  a machine  has  been  invented  for  testing  their 
strength,  which  ought  to  l>e  equal  to  bear  the  pressure  of  from  25  to  35  atmo- 
spheres. The  price  of  bottles  for  this  purpose  is  generally  nearly  double  that  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

In  bottles  intended  to  contain  acids,  care  should  be  taken  to  combine  chemi- 
cally the  alkali  and  the  lime,  so  as  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  their  being  acted  upon 
by  the  acid,  and  subjected  to  decomposition. 

Section  E. — Glass  for  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Purposes. 

The  glass  to  which  this  section  refers,  requires  peculiar  qualities,  according  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Hardness,  evaporation  of  the  salts  by  a 
long-continued  exposure  to  heat,  but  which  cannot  be  effected  without  deterio- 
rating the  colour,  are  the  most  essential  qualities  for  glass  of  this  description  ; and 
will  bring  it  under  the  heads,  partly  of  bottle-glass,  and  partly  of  flint-glass. 

Several  other  products,  useful  in  the  dairy,  the  farm,  the  garden,  &c.,  may  be 
referred  to  this  section. 

Section  F. — Flint  Glass,  or  Crystal,  with  or  without  Lead. 

The  glass  comprised  in  this  section  is  derived  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Among  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.,  are 
found  fragments  of  blown  glass,  moulded,  pressed,  cut,  engraved,  mosaic,  reticu- 
lated, &c.,  and  adorned  with  cameos  of  the  finest  workmanship  Venice  and 
Bohemia  followed  in  the  same  branch,  and  were  only  surpassed  by  the  substitution 
of  a metallic  oxide  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  production  of  a silicate  of  lead  and 
potash,  in  lieu  of  the  silicate  of  potash  and  lime  to  which  they  still  adhere. 

Tire  first  manufactory  of  flint-glass  in  England  was  established  in  the  Savoy 
House,  in  the  Strand,  in  1552,  and  another  in  Crutched  Friars ; but  it  was  not  till 
long  afterwards  that  the  great  improvements  which  have  brought  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  by  the  use  of  minium,  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  closed  pots  in  the 
furnace,  were  introduced. 

In  1 635  Sir  Roliert  Mansell  obtained  a patent  for  making  glass  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  consideration  of  his  undertaking  to  employ  pit  coal,  instead  of  wood,  in 
his  furnaces.  He  was  also  granted,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  exclusive  right  of 
importing  drinking-glosses  of  fine  quality  from  Venice,  which  were  not  made  in 
England  till  lialf  a century  later. 

The  use  of  coal  was  soon  found  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  metal ; closed  pots 
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were  then  used  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  evil,  but  from  their  use  arose 
another  objection.  The  fiision  did  not  take  place  in  the  closed  pots  so  rapidly,  as 
when  the  metal  was  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lira  A larger 
supply  of  alkali  was  required  to  assist  the  fusion,  and  the  colour  was  still  affected. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  a metallic  flux,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  was  applied  in 
as  large  quantities  as  the  fusion  would  bear  without  an  alteration  of  colour.  This 
new  process  not  only  remedied  the  evil,  but  has  been  found  to  produce  glass  of 
the  purest  colour,  most  brilliant  effect,  and  most  perfect  in  quality  of  any  yet 
made. 

This  method  of  fabrication  was  not  so  much  required  on  the  Continent  as  in 
Kngland,  wood  being  principally  used  as  fuel  in  the  furnaces.  It  was  not  till 
1 781  that  the  metallic  oxide  was  introduced  in  a small  factory  at  St  Cloud.  It 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Mont  Cenis,  near  Autun,  which  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  known  as  the  glass-works  of  the  Queen, 
ami  continued  its  works  till  1827. 

Another  manufactory  of  crystal,  or  silicate  of  lead,  using  wood  fuel  and  open 
pots  was  established  in  1790,  at  St.  Louis  (Moselle).  It  has  continued  to  carry  on 
a very  extensive  business  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  only  yields  in  imjiortance 
to  the  glass  works  of  Bncarat,  which  were  purchased  in  1816,  by  31.  D’Artigues, 
whose  works  at  Vouesch,  near  Namur,  had  become,  by  the  Treaty  of  1815,  a part 
of  the  Belgian  territory,  and  who  preferred  to  carry  on  his  business  in  his  own 
country. 

Tire  coloured  glasses  of  Bohemia,  of  which  Count  Hnrrach,  Count  Schaffgotsch, 
and  others  have  exhibited  very  beautiful  specimens,  and  their  imitations  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  are  comprised  in  this  section  ; and  likewise  the 
ruille  tiori  style  of  work,  adopted  for  making  presse-papiers  and  other  ornaments, 
and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  which  by  the  extent  of  the  trade,  have 
become  a very  important  branch  of  manufacture. 

The  description  of  glass  referred  to  in  this  section  sustains  the  high  reputation 
which  it  has  earned,  and  is  ably  supported  in  the  Exhibition  by  the  products 
exhibited  by  the  Osiers,  the  Pellatts,  the  Powells,  the  Richardsons,  and  many 
other  exhibitors.  The  American  glass  likewise  is  comprised  in  this  section.  It  is 
a silicate  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  itscolour. 

Section  G. — Optical  Glass,  Flint  ur  Crown. 

The  properties  which  are  usually  considered  as  constituting  excellence  in  glass 
for  ordinary  purposes  may  easily  be  attained  ; but  in  glasses  intended  for  optical 
instruments,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  examination  of  objects  so  remote  or  so 
minute  as  to  require  the  most  undeviating  accuracy,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
metal  sufficiently  free  from  the  defects  to  which  glass  is  incident,  had  hitherto 
Iwffled  every  attempt  to  produce  a lens,  except  of  very  small  dimensions. 

Purity,  unclumgeableness  of  colour,  trausjiarency,  and  a certain  degree  of 
refractive  power  may  lie  obtained  ; but  perfect  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  the 
glass,  so  as  to  render  its  composition  absolutely  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  is  not 
so  easy  to  be  accomplished  ; and  it  is  precisely  this  quality  which  is  the  most  indis- 
pensable in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass. 
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The  great  difficulty  seems  to  occur  in  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
several  constituents  of  the  metal : some  melt  at  a lower  temj>erature,  and  sinking 
through  the  mixture,  leave  a streak  or  trail  in  descending ; some  evaporate  or 
decompose  in  a heat  required  for  the  fusion  of  others  ; and  different  substances  cool 
at  different  temperatures.  Hence  arise  discoloration,  sweating,  threads,  globules, 
stria.',  irregular  crystallization,  which  cause  irregular  refraction  by  the  interruption 
of  the  rays  of  light,  and  their  deflection  from  the  course  which  they  ought  to 
pursue. 

The  discovery'  of  the  achromatic  telescope  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  science  of  astronomy.  The  first  idea  is  due  to  Galileo  ; but  Euler,  in  recent 
times,  applying  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  frequent  failure  in 
the  construction  of  the  telescope,  ail  verted  to  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye,  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  on  man, 
which  are  so  disposed  as  to  provide  for  the  variation  in  the  different  rays  of  light, 
and  draw  them  to  one  focus ; and  he  imagined  that  glasses  of  different  media 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  be  so  adapted  to  one  another  as  to  correct  and 
regulate  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  different  rays.  But  the  experiment  tried  on 
his  principle  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  he  had  expected. 

In  1753,  John  Dollond  directed  his  attention  to  the  same  object ; and,  aided  by 
the  co-operation  of  Euler,  and  of  Klingenstierna,  the  Swedish  mathematician,  he 
succeeded,  after  a long  series  of  experiments,  in  discovering  the  due  proportions 
of  the  curvatures  of  the  two  lenses,  of  which  the  object  glass  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  is  composed  ; the  one  being  flint-glass  (silicate  of  white  lead  and  potash), 
the  other  crown,  or  plate  (silicate  of  soda  and  lime),  which,  having  different  refrac- 
tive and  dispersive  powers,  may  be  so  arranged,  that  while,  by  the  combination 
of  the  two  the  rays  are  brought  to  a focus,  the  greater  dispersion  of  the  flint  lens 
may  be  corrected  by  the  less  dispersive  [lower  of  the  plate  ; the  one  being  nega- 
tive, the  other  positive.  “ The  refractive  power  of  the  glass  bends  the  rays  of 
light  falling  upon,  or  rather  entering  its  surface,  according  to  a certain  law,  in 
which  it  proceeds  through  the  medium,  while  the  glass  is  of  the  same  kind. 
The  same  occurs  again  when  the  ray,  having  passed  through  the  lens,  arrives  at 
the  other  surface  and  passes  into  air,  the  ratio  here  being  the  inverse  of  the 
former.” — Encyc.  Met. 

Hence  arises  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  variation  in  the  media  of  which 
the  glass  is  composed  ; as  the  slightest  difference  would  act  as  a disturbing  cause 
to  the  progress  of  the  ray  of  light  in  its  due  course,  derange  the  refraction,  and 
distort  the  object. 

After  this  principle  was  attained,  Dollond,  and  the  French  and  German  opti- 
cians experienced  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  glass  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  offered  prizes  in  vain  for  this  object.  The 
celebrated  chemists  Macquer  Roux  of  St.  Gobain,  and  Auut  of  Langres,  devoted 
their  attention  to  it  in  vain  ; and  even  when  procured,  3 to  3 j inches  in  diameter 
was  the  largest  size  they  could  obtain. 

M.  d’Artigues,  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  crystal  (flint-glass)  in  France, 
and  who  to  his  high  reputation  for  practical  skill,  added  that  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, equally  failed,  or  produced  insufficient  results ; and  it  remained  for  a man 
in  no  degree  conversant  with  science,  not  a glassmaker  by  trade,  nor  distinguished 
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by  education,  but  endowed  with  extraordinary  energy,  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  perse- 
verance, to  have  the  honour  of  arriving  at  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Guinand  des  Brenets,  near  Neufcliatel,  a workman  in  the  clock  and  watch 
trade,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  fusing  of  metals  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business,  observing  that  in  the  ordinary  process  the  waving  and  the  threads,  which 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  glass,  were  removed  by  stirring  and  thoroughly  mixing 
the  metal  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  applied  the  same  process  to  flint-glass,  and 
combining  it  with  close  attention  to  the  structure,  after  many  attempts  made 
during  his  leisure  hours,  succeeded  in  producing  flint-glass  perfectly  free  from 
stria?. 

M.  TJtzschneider,  of  Munich,  hearing  the  result  of  his  experiments,  on  making 
further  inquiry,  proposed  to  him  to  join  him  and  M.  Frauenhoffer  in  their  esta- 
blishment at  Munich : he  accepted  the  offer ; and  one  of  the  largest  glasses 
resulting  from  their  experiments,  the  diameter  of  which  is  9 inches,  is  now  in  the 
observatory  at  Dorpat. 

Guinand  returned  to  his  own  country,  but  not  being  a glassmaker  by  profession, 
he  prosecuted  his  researches  only  at  intervals.  He  had  discovered  the  principle ; 
he  had  earned  a well-merited  reputation  in  the  world  of  science,  and  promoted 
the  researches  of  others  ; but  the  results  of  his  experiments  had  not  attained  to 
certainty  in  practice,  and  he  had  not  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  fabrication  of 
crown-glass,  which  requires  the  same  perfection,  and  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
corresponding  flint. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Guinand  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  and  sent  over  some  discs  of  flint-glass,  of  which 
Messrs.  Dollond,  Herschel,  and  Pearson  made  a favourable  report  The  largest 
of  these  glasses  was  6 inches  in  diameter  ; ami  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  England, 
which  had  supplied  the  Continent  with  flint-glass,  a disc  of  6 inches  should  have 
been  regarded  as  a rarity. 

Soon  after,  a Commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Herschel,  Faraday,  Dollond, 
and  Roget,  was  instructed  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass. 
Mr.  Faraday  took  the  lead,  both  in  his  own  laboratory  and  at  the  glass-works  of 
Messrs.  Pellatt,  and  could  not  fail  of  arriving  at  important  conclusions.  He 
changed  the  principle  of  fabrication,  and  produced  a borate  of  lead  of  remarkable 
purity.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  found  it  advisable  to  make  a relaxation 
of  the  excise  laws  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  persons  acting  for  scientific 
purposes  under  that  body.  But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  the  interference  of 
the  officers,  and  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary  licence,  proved  so  onerous  and 
inconvenient,  as  completely  to  shackle  their  proceedings,  and  preclude  all  attempt 
to  improve  by  means  of  experiment ; and  the  question  as  to  the  fabrication  of  flint- 
glass  being  actively  pursued  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the  Commission  ceased 
from  its  labours. 

Shortly  afterwards  M.  Guinand  died,  without  leaving  any  information  as  to  his 
process.  But  in  Bavaria,  the  works  in  which  he  had  taken  part  had  been  con- 
tinued according  to  his  system  ; and  his  wife  and  two  sons  had  witnessed  his 
experiments,  and  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  their  father's  invention 
for  their  own  advantage. 

M.  Bon  temps,  who  liad  devoted  much  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  glass 
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generally,  and  particularly  of  such  as  is  required  for  optical  purposes,  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Lerebouns,  of  Paris,  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Guinand,  wlio  was  endea- 
vouring to  sell  his  father’s  secret  in  England,  or  in  France.  He  formed  an  asso- 
ciation with  him,  but  did  not  succeed  in  arriving  at  any  good  result.  The  treaty 
was  broken  ; but  M.  Bontemps,  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
if  properly  applied,  continued  the  experiments  at  his  works  without  excluding 
Guinand  ; and  in  1828  they  succeeded  in  producing  good  Hint -glass,  and  discs 
of  from  12  to  14  iuches,  and  a large  quantity  of  smaller  sizes.  From  that, 
time  the  manufacture  may  be  considered  to  have  been  established  on  a regular 
system. 

The  widow  of  Guinand  and  her  other  son  set  up  works  in  Switzerland  upon  the 
father's  principles,  and  were  succeeded  by  M.  Daguet,  of  Soleure,  who  has  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  some  of  his  products  of  moderate  size,  and  pure  in  colour  (1+ — 6 
et  infra ) ; but  they  prove  the  difficulty  of  producing  large  discs,  and  confirm  the 
belief,  that  there  are  even  more  inpediments  in  fabricating  crown-glass  of  large 
size,  than  in  making  good  crystal.  In  order  to  render  it  free  from  impurity,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  of  manufacture,  more  liable  to  tension,  and  to  accidents. 
It  requires  a higher  temperature.  By  increasing  the  facility  of  fusion,  the  dis- 
position to  attract  humidity,  or  to  sweat,  is  increased.  In  rendering  it  too  hard, 
the  risk  of  crystallization,  and  imperfect  vitrification  in  cooling,  is  incurred. 

The  insecurity  in  which  political  events  in  France  involved  the  persons  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits  was  experienced  by  M.  Bontemps : he  contended  against  it, 
however,  till  the  year  18+8  ; when,  after  attaining  to  a liigh  degree  of  eminence, 
ami  receiving  the  decorations  which  are  awarded  in  that  country  to  distinguished 
merit,  he  w.-is  induced  to  retire  from  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  which  prevailed 
around  him,  and  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  quality,  and  extend  the  utility  of 
this  important  branch  of  manufacture.  They  have  succeeded  in  producing  discs 
of  extraordinary  dimensions  in  flint  of  29  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  2 cwt., 
and  of  crown  glass  up  to  20  inches.  These  discs  appear  to  be  pure  in  colour, 
good  in  structure,  and  exempt  from  those  defects  which  tend  to  polarization 
of  light,  &c.,  and  were  considered  by  the  Jury  of  Class  X.,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Lord  Wrottesley,  and  others,  to  be  so  important,  that  they 
invited  Messrs.  Chance  to  submit  their  disc  of  flint  to  the  operation  of  grinding, 
finishing,  and  other  processes,  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  uniformity  of 
its  density  throughout* 

Mr.  Ross,  the  celebrated  optician  of  London,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  a 
defect,  which  may  be  detected  by  polarization  of  light ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  many  failures,  which  had  occurred  previously,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  this  searching  test.  A glass,  exceeding  only  the  small  diameter  of  six 
inches,  undergoes  the  annealing  process  with  difficulty,  and  is  liable  to  cool  at  the 
surface  more  rapidly,  than  in  the  interior ; and  this  tendency  increases  with  the 
size,  which  renders  the  production  of  a disc  of  29  inches  a very  remarkable  work. 


• Since  the  above  was  written  this  remarkable  disc  has  been  subjected  to  the  tests  required 
in  order  to  prove  its  quality  : and  its  merit  has  been  so  satisfactorily  established  as  to  justify 
the  Jury  of  ( 'lass  X.  in  recommending  that  a Council  Medal  be  awarded  to  the  manufacturers. 
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In  this  section  are  comprised  the  optical  glasses  of  M Maes,  of  Clichy,  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  award  of  a Council  Medal  (see  p.  1172),  and  like- 
wise the  annular  lenses  and  cylinilric  refractors,  which  are  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  lighthouses,  according  to  the  principle  introduced  by  Augustin  Fresnel. 
Buffon  in  the  last  century,  and  Sir  David  Brewster  in  our  own  times,  had  recog- 
nised the  advantage  resulting  from  the  arrangement  of  lenses  in  separate  pieces, 
having  a common  focus  Fresnel,  without  being  aware  of  the  exertions  made  by 
Sir  David  on  the  subject,  submitted,  in  1822,  to  the  French  Commission  on  Light- 
houses, a plan  for  substituting  along  the  coast  lights  on  this  principle,  and  intro- 
ducing the  refracting  apparatus  instead  of  the  metallic  reflectors  then  in  use. 

In  183+  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  was  sent  to  France  to  compare  the  lenticular  ap- 
paratus with  the  paraboloidal  mirrors  in  use  in  our  lighthouses,  and  to  report  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  dioptric  anti  catoptric  systems.  The  result  has  been 
the  gradual  introduction  of  lights  on  Fresnel’s  principle  into  our  lighthouses,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  and  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
superintendence.  The  Commissioners  have  exhibited  in  the  North-western 
Gallery  some  small  lights  (we  presume)  as  models  of  those  in  course  of  adoption. 

Two  sets  of  lights  have  likewise  been  constructed  on  a larger  scale,  of  which 
one  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Chance,  another  by  Mr.  Wilkins  of  London.  The 
latter  is  an  apparatus  containing  the  fixed  light,  varied  with  flashes,  invented  by 
FresneL  The  glass  of  which  it  is  constructed  was  made  at  St.  Gobain,  and 
wrought  in  Paris  by  M.  Letourneau.  It  is  white,  and  appears  to  be  of  good  qua- 
lity ; and  if  it  is  found  not  to  l>e  liable  to  humidity,  the  colour  is  certainly  much 
in  its  favour. 

The  apparatus  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  by  Messrs.  Chance  was  constructed 
at  their  manufactory,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Taliouret,  formerly  employed 
in  the  department  of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussdes  in  France,  who,  after  tliirt.y  years 
of  practice  under  that  Board,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Chance  to 
direct  the  manufacture  of  the  dioptric  lighthouse  apparatus,  which  they  were 
desirous  of  establishing  at  their  works.  They  liave  exhibited  a dioptric  apparatus 
of  the  first  order,  with  revolving  lenses  and  catadioptric  zones,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  FresneL  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  apparatus  consist  of  a 
series  of  prismatic  rings,  each  of  which  reflects,  at  the  internal  surface  of  its  base, 
the  incident  rays  of  light-  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  reflection  over  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  opaque  reflectors  consists  in  its  saving  a considerable  loss  of  light, 
and  being  less  liable  to  imperfection  of  surface.  The  middle  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  refracting,  and  produces  by  its  revolution  a succession  of  flashes  or  blazes 
of  light,  which  may  enable  the  mariner  to  distinguish  any  particular  lighthouse. 
The  revolving  part  consists  of  eight  annular  lenses.  Each  of  these  lenses  Is  com- 
posed of  a number  of  concentric  rings  round  a cent  ral  lens,  so  as  to  produce  all  the 
refractive  effect  of  a single  solid  lens  of  corresponding  dimensions,  but  with  less 
loss  of  light.  A more  perfect  optical  figure  is  moreover  given  to  these  compound 
lenses  than  to  a single  piece  of  glass,  spherical  aberration  being  in  some  measure 
corrected,  and  lenses  of  larger  size  may  thus  be  formed  than  could  otherwise  bo 
practicable.  The  glass  used  in  the  apparatus  now  in  the  course  of  adoption  in 
the  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  is  made  in  France,  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  it  is  liable  to  attract  moisture  or  “ sweat,”  and  consequently  to  lose  a portion 
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of  its  brightness.  But  the  French  manufacturers  deny  the  charge ; and  when 
the  judgment  and  care  manifested  in  the  execution  of  these  important  works  are 
taken  into  consideration,  a strong  presumption  is  afforded  that  the  Commissioners 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  as  yet  find  the  French  glass  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
But,  supposing  the  contrary  opinion  to  be  correct,  it  only  opens  to  the  British 
manufacturer  a fair  field  for  competition,  in  which  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
successful.  Messrs.  Chance  have  acted  upon  this  principle : they  have  made  a 
first  experiment  with  the  view  of  promoting  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  in  England  ; but  in  order  to  avoid  the  defect  of  sweating,  they  have,  per- 
haps, gone  into  the  other  extreme,  and  though  the  glass  of  their  lights  is  good  in 
quality,  the  measures  taken  to  expel  the  salts  in  its  composition,  which  render  it 
liable  to  this  objection,  have  affected  the  colour,  and  given  it  a green  tint,  which 
is  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  objectionable. 

The  question  of  lighthouses  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
J ury ; but  having  been  called  upon  to  advert  to  the  apparatus  in  the  Exhibition, 
of  which  the  glass  forms  so  material  a part,  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
briefly  noticing  some  of  the  progressive  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  of  the  public  service.  The  first,  or  most  magnificent  work  in 
modem  times  was  the  Tour  de  Corduan,  founded  in  1584  on  an  extensive  reef  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  but  not  finished  till  1610.  Wood  and  afterwards  coal 
afforded  the  first  light  In  1780,  M.  Lenoir  was  employed  to  substitute  parabo- 
loidal reflectors  and  lamps,  and  in  1822  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  Gressel  was 
introduced. 

The  Eddystone,  9J  miles  from  the  Ram’s  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  was 
erected  of  timber  by  Winstanley  in  1696-98,  anil  washed  away  in  1703.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Rudyard  in  1706,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755.  The  present  edifice 
was  erected  by  Smeaton  in  1757-59.  Tallow  candles  were  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  lights  In  1807  argand  burners  and  paraboloidal  reflectors  of 
silvered  copper  were  substituted. 

The  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  commanding  the  line  of  approach  to  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Tay,  constructed  of  stone  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  in  1807-10,  is  too 
well  known,  and  reflects  too  much  honour  on  his  name  to  require  any  further 
notice. 

The  most  remarkable  work  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  is  that  of  Carlingford,  near 
Cranfield  Point,  erected  in  1830. 

The  Skerryvore  Rocks,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Tyree,  off  the  coast  of 
Argyllshire,  lying  in  the  track  of  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  and  of  the  Clyde,  had 
long  been  regarded  with  dread  by  the  mariners  frequenting  those  seas.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  position,  exposed  to  the  unbroken  force  of  the  Atlautic 
Ocean,  had  alone  deterred  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  from  the  attempt 
to  place  a light  upon  this  dangerous  spot ; but  in  1834  they  caused  the  reef  to  be 
surveyed,  and  in  1838  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  their  engineer,  inheriting  his  fathers 
energy  and  scientific  skill,  commenced  his  operations  on  a site  from  which 
“ nothing  could  be  seen  for  miles  around  but  white,  foaming  breakers,  and  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  howling  winds  and  the  lashing  of  the  wavea"  His  design 
was  an  adaptation  of  Smeaton’s  tower  of  the  Eddystone  to  the  peculiar  situation, 
a circumstance  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  established  a circular  base  42 
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feet  in  diameter,  rising  in  a solid  mass  of  gneiss  or  granite,  but  diminishing  in 
diameter  to  the  height  of  26  feet,  and  presenting  an  even,  concave  surface  all 
around  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Immediately  above  this  level  the  walls  are 
9'58  feet  thick,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  the  tower  rises  to  its  highest  eleva- 
tion, where  the  walls  are  reduced  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  diameter  to  16 
feet.  The  tower  is  built  of  granite  from  the  islands  of  Tyree  and  Mull,  and  its 
height  from  the  base  is  138  feet  6 inches.  In  the  intervals  left  by  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  are  the  stairs,  a space  for  the  necessary  supply  of  stores,  and  a not 
uncomfortable  habitation  for  the  three  attendants.  The  rest  of  the  establishment, 
stores,  &c.,  are  kept  at  the  depdt  in  the  island  of  Tyree.  The  light  of  the  Sker- 
ryvore  is  revolving,  and  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  eight  annular  lenses 
around  a central  lamp,  and  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  dioptric  lights  in  the 
system  of  Fresnels,  and  may  be  seen  from  a vessel’s  deck  at  a distance  of  18 
miles.  An  arrangement  of  apparatus  of  considerable  importance  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  whereby  true  lenticular  action  may  be  extended 
by  the  adoption  of  total  reflection  for  that  end.  By  this  arrangement,  combined 
with  the  use  of  spherical  mirrors,  he  has  been  enabled  to  use  all  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  and  he  has  therefore  termed  it  a holophotal  system.  Much  has  been  done 
of  late  by  the  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  Boards  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lighthouse  system ; but  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  humanity  require 
that  much  more  should  be  done,  as  the  funds  set  apart  for  this  object  will  permit, 
in  order  to  afford  still  greater  security  to  vessels  approaching  our  coasts  ; and  we 
trust  that  the  British  manufacturers  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  supplying  a material  of  the  very  best  quality  for  this  important 
object 

In  a sketch  of  this  nature,  it  is  for  obvious  reasons  extremely  desirable  to 
avoid  anything  like  a comparison  between  the  products  of  different  countries  or 
different  individuals ; but  it  manifestly  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  duty  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  rise,  and  present  position  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments which  have  contributed  their  productions  to  the  Exhibition  ; and  to  take 
n general  view  of  the  state  of  the  manufacture  in  those  countries,  which  have,  at 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  themselves,  entrusted  their  property  to  our  care, 
and  confided  in  our  impartiality  and  justice  in  determining  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  their  respective  merits. 

In  the  progress  of  this  undertaking,  we  have  felt  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  responsibility  arising  out  of  the  task.  We 
have  felt  that  the  contributors  might  reasonably  desire  a more  detailed  description 
of  the  products  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  and  of  the  art 
to  which  they  have  applied  their  intellect,  their  resources,  and  their  industry. 
But  our  limits  are  necessarily  restricted  within  narrow  bounds,  and  we  fear 
that  we  have  already  trespassed  upon  the  Commissioners  and  the  public,  further 
than  the  object,  intended  in  calling  for  Reports  from  the  Juries,  fully  justifies. 
But  we  must  plead  in  our  excuse  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject — an 
interest  which  we  have  felt  growing  upon  us  as  we  proceeded ; and  though  we 
are  aware  that  the  subject  has  frequently  been  well  and  ably  treated,  yet  we  trust 
that  in  pointing  out  some  novelties  and  improvements  in  the  art,  to  which  recent 
practice  has  given  rise,  we  shall  obtain  forgiveness  for  exceeding  in  some  small 
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degree  the  limits  assigned  to  us.  In  the  remarks,  which  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  make,  it  has  been  our  most  anxious  desire  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  exhibitor,  still  less  to  do  him  an  injury  in  his  trade  by  any  observation  of 
ours,  applying  to  his  work.  We  have  endeavoured  to  confine  ourselves  to  general 
principles,  not  to  point  out  defects  ; but  to  leave  it  to  the  exhibitor  to  judge  for 
himself,  whether  our  principles  are  correct,  and  whether  ho  has  acted  in  accordance 
with  them  ; aud  if  not,  to  amend  his  practice,  and  entitle  himself  to  commenda- 
tion on  some  future  occasion. 

There  are,  however,  points  at  Issue  to  which  it  is  extremely  important  to  call  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  manufacturer,  A difference  of  opinion  prevails  as 
to  the  actual  composition  of  glass,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a difference  of 
principle.  A practical  difference  prevails,  particularly  in  cast  plate-glass,  as  to 
the  finishing  and  polishing.  By  finishing  is  meant  the  process  of  rubbing  away 
the  roughness  or  marks  occasionally  left  on  the  surface  after  grinding,  which  will 
always  be  perceptible  if  they  are  not  carefully  removed  before  the  glass  is 
polished  ; and  will  consequently  deteriorate  its  quality. 

Lastly,  the  question  of  price. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question — the  composition  of  the  metal — upon  this 
must  depend  the  merit  of  the  glass,  and  consequently  its  valua  The  combination 
of  as  much  brilliancy  of  refraction  with  as  perfect  purity  of  colour  as  can  be 
obtained  is  the  object  desired. 

By  some  manufacturers,  purity  of  colour  is  sacrificed  to  brilliancy  of  refraction  ; 
by  others,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  real  object,  theyusfe  milieu,  can  only  be 
attained  by  a judicious  selection  and  apportionment  of  the  materials  employed ; 
and  this  can  only  be  the  result  of  careful  experiments,  and  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  various  chemical  combinations.  The  expulsion,  or  retention  of  the 
alkalies,  the  metallic  oxide  used,  the  amount  of  heat  employed,  and  the  an- 
nealing process,  are  very  important  considerations  in  determining  this  question. 

In  some  descriptions  of  glass  the  defect  of  colour  is  less  apparent  than  in 
others.  In  mirrors  a greenish  hue,  or  a dull,  heavy  appearance  in  the  glass, 
cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  the  object  reflected  a portion  of  its  colour  and  tone  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  defect,  deteriorating  the  merit  of  the  glass. 
The  French  and  the  Belgians  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  circumstance  ; 
and  judging  from  the  specimens  of  the  Cirez  and  St  Gobain  glass  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  of  the  Belgian  glass,  which  we  have  likewise  seen  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  bad  not  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them,  we  should  say,  that  if 
these  glasses  maintain  their  present  appearance,  and  do  not  exude  moisture,  a 
very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art,  and  a very  perfect  article  of  manu- 
facture attained. 

In  England,  the  long-continued  pressure  of  taxation  exercised  its  influence 
over  this  species  of  glass,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  high  price,  was  not  in  very 
great  demand  until  the  removal  of  the  evil  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  reduce 
his  price,  and  improve  the  quality  of  his  glass.  Glass  for  glazing  windows  has 
been  employed,  in  this  country,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  silvered  glass  for 
mirrors ; and  the  defect  in  colour  is  not  so  much  perceived  in  the  transparent 
glass,  as  in  the  latter.  We  are  likewise  told  that,  since  the  diminution  in  price, 
which  took  place  on  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  the  demand  for  both  silvered  and 
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transparent  plate  glass  lias  increased  to  so  great  a degree,  that  hands  cannot  be 
found  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public  and  that  the  consequence  has  been  a 
less  careful  fabrication  of  the  material,  or  rather  a fabrication  of  an  inferior 
article,  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  more  perfect 
manufacture  of  the  French  and  Belgian  artists  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time, 
and  that  deterioration  will  occur,  both  in  colour  and  structure,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  alkalies  used  in  the  manufacture. 

We  reply,  that  we  are  informed  the  practice  of  the  Cirez  and  St.  Gobain 
manufacturers  is,  to  keep  a very  large  quantity  of  their  glass  in  store,  sometimes 
for  many  years  together,  and  that  they  have  never  experienced  deterioration,  and 
consequently  do  not  fear  its  occurrence  through  lapse  of  time  ; and  that,  though 
we  may  admit  it  may  be  lioth  right  and  politic  to  supply  the  public  with  a low- 
priced  article  of  inferior  quality,  we  do  not  believe  those  manufacturers  are  con- 
sulting their  own  interest,  who  fabricate  an  important  article  in  an  inferior 
manner,  and  who  exhibit  products,  calculated  to  attract  the  wealthy  and  the  fas- 
tidious by  the  qualities  of  magnitude  ami  beauty,  but  which,  on  inspection,  are 
found  liable  to  be  charged  with  the  defect  of  colour,  of  stri®,  of  globules,  of 
undulations,  &c.  We  believe  that  success  in  trade,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
excelling  in  manufacture,  requires  gradations  in  fabrication,  suitable  to  the  means 
and  tastes  of  the  different  classes  of  purchasers ; but  that  each  gradation  should 
be  as  good  of  its  kind,  ns  the  nature  of  its  process  will  admit  of  its  being  mada 

Writh  respect  to  the  third  question,  that  of  price,  it  is  of  course,  a most  im- 
portant question  ; and  it  is  a most  difficult  one  to  answer.  The  Commissioners 
had  the  question  under  their  consideration  for  a considerable  time,  and  at  last 
wisely  determined  not  to  meddle  with  it  It  does  not  depend  upon  arbitrary 
regulation,  but  upon  circumstances  which  are  necessarily  fluctuating.  Capital, 
taxation,  supply  and  demand,  fashion,  all  more  or  less  affect  prices,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  the  real  indicators  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  article  exposed 
for  sale. 

Having  ventured  to  make  these  general  observations,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  principle  upon  which  the  award  of  Medals  has  been  made,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Jury  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  successful  competitors. 
We  trust  that  in  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  believed  that  we  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  duty,  and  deliver  our  opinion 
faithfully,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment ; and  in  doing  so,  if  we  “ just 
hint  a fault,"  we  do  not  “ hesitate  dislike.”  We  are  proud  of  our  manufactures  ; 
we  enter  warmly  into  the  interests  of  the  persons  engaged  in  their  production. 
Perhaps  we  are  over  anxious  for  their  success.  But  we  see,  and  we  see  it  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  foreigners  are  making  rapid  advances ; and  are  bringing 
their  intelligence  and  their  taste  into  competition  with  us.  We  see  new  anil 
extensive  fields,  opening  every  day  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  our  energies  and  our  resources  ; and  it  becomes  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
interest,  not  to  be  backward  in  the  struggle.  “ Up  and  be  doing,  and  God  will 
prosper."  His  liounty  lias  prospered  us  in  a most  abundant  and  astonishing 
degree  ; and,  from  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  manufacturer  of  her  produce,  to  the 
fabricator  of  the  most  delicate  work,  it  will  be  by  our  own  fault  if  we  cease  to  excel. 
On  tiehalf  of  tliat  art  which  is  more  particularly  under  our  consideration,  wo 
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claim  the  exercise  of  increased  energy  and  science.  It  is  a manufacture  for  which 
the  primary  constituents  are  easily  and  cheaply  supplied  ; and  it  combines,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  purposes  of  utility,  of  comfort  to  all  classes,  and  of  decora- 
tion. It  reflects  the  splendour  of  the  palace,  anil  the  beauty  of  the  toilet  It 
lends  its  aid  to  science,  and  conveys  the  power  of  vision  into  Infinite  space  ; and, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  enabled  the  nstronomer  to  detect,  in  the  obscurity 
of  their  remoteness,  planets  on  which  the  eye  of  man  hail  never  rested  before  ; and 
likewise,  by  its  aid,  amid  the  ruins  of  a former  creation  countless  millions  of 
animalcule;  may  be  observed  through  the  microscope  in  the  oolitic  formations  of 
our  globe.  It  imparts  comfort  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  the  admission  of 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  into  their  abodes,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  It  assists  the  sight  of  declining  years,  and  enables  the  aged  man 
to  seek  comfort  in  his  Bible,  and  impart  its  Divine  truths  to  his  family.  It 
directs  the  seaman  in  his  midnight  course,  warning  him  of  danger,  and  cheering 
him  by  the  prospect  of  security,  and  home. 

In  drawing  up  the  foregoing  Report,  information  has  been  most  liberally  sup- 
plied, of  the  advantage  of  which  the  Reporter  is  fully  sensible,  and  he  begs  leave  to 
return  his  wannest  thanks  to  John  Wood,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Board  ; to  M.  Bontemps,  and  Charles  Winston,  Esq.,  for  their  valuable  assistance 
and  advice ; to  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Mr.  Ross,  more  particularly  for  that 
which  relates  to  the  question  of  the  stnicture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes ; and  to 
Messrs.  Zucani,  Wood,  Pellatt,  and  others,  for  the  information  which  they  have 
so  readily  given.  The  highly-interesting  articles  in  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  Metropolitana,  and  in  M.  Labartd’s  work 
on  the  collection  of  Debruge  Dumenil,  have  supplied  very  valuable  information,  and 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  referring  to  them  ; and  the  Reporter  cannot  conclude 
without  taking  leave  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Associates  in  the  Jury,  over  which 
he  has  had  the  honour  to  preside  ; and  affording  his  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  been  invited  to  undertake  ; and  without  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  wit- 
nessing the  cordiality  with  which  Foreigners  and  Englishmen  have  acted  together  ; 
and  though  differing  in  habits  and  opinions,  and  urging  those  opinions  with  acute- 
ness and  with  earnestness,  have  gracefully  conceded,  where  they  failed  in  per- 
suading the  majority ; and  he  begs  them  to  accept  his  sincere  thanks  for  their 
able  support,  and  their  courtesy,  kindness,  and  indulgence  to  himself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  mutual  duties. 

Awakd  of  thf.  Medals. 

The  Instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  understood  by  the  Jury  to  be 
to  this  effect : — 

No  question  of  nationality  is  to  affect  the  judgment  of  the  Jury. 

No  comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of  exhibitors  is  to  be  made.  In  recom- 
mending for  the  Council  Medal,  and  in  awarding  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Juries,  the  merit  of  the  article  exhibited,  simply,  is  to  be  regarded. 

Where  an  exhibitor  is  a member  of  a Jury,  he  cannot  compete  for  any  Medal. 
But  the  Jury  think  themselves  justified  in  adverting  in  their  Report  to  the  merits 
of  the  object  which  a Juror  may  have  exhibited  ; and  likewise  in  mentioning 
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favourably  those  works,  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay  claim  to  a 
Medal 

Excellence  in  manufacture,  being,  in  other  words,  a mere  difference  in  degree 
of  merit  between  subjects,  included  in  the  same  Class  cannot  be  rewarded  with  a 
Council  Medal  without  a deviation  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mission. Novelty  of  invention,  or  adaptation,  or  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of 
manufacture,  if  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  may  entitle  to  the  reward  of  a 
Council  Medal. 

It  is  important  that  the  exhibitors,  as  well  as  the  July,  should  keep  the 
principle  involved  in  these  Instructions  clearly  in  view  ; because  it  cannot  but 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  an  anomaly,  to  withhold  from  objects  of  importance  or 
value  a Council  Medal,  while  this  distinction  is  recommended  for  products,  which, 
if  not  inferior  in  importance,  beauty,  or  utility,  are  at  least  attended  with 
infinitely  less  expense  and  risk  in  the  manufacture.  But  the  instructions  of  the 
Commissioners  are  so  stringent  on  this  point,  as  to  relieve  the  Jury  from  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject 

In  Class  XXIV.  these  observations  apply  particularly  to  plate-glass,  and  to 
crystal,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  there  can  be  no  material  novelty,  though 
lieauty  and  merit  of  a high  order  may  be  obtained.  But  unless  novelty,  or  ex- 
traordinary merit  as  works  of  art  can  be  shown,  these  sections  cannot  claim  the 
highest  distinction. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Oslf.r,  of  Birmingham,  the  Jury  thought  they  were  justi- 
fied in  recommending  them  for  a Council  Medal,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
merit  of  the  works  exhibited  by  them,  and  a novel  application  of  the  art  in  the 
crystal  fountain,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Nave,  which  is  good  as  a specimen  of 
manufacture,  more  particularly  when  the  magnitude  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  difficulty  of  execution,  are  taken  into  account ; and  though  possibly 
the  architectural  design  may  be  capable  of  improvement,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a work  of  great  beauty,  and  of  its  adding  very  materially  to  the  bril- 
liancy, and  general  effect  in  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  Building  in  which  it  is 
placed.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  was  overruled  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen, 
and  the  Council  Medal  withheld. 

The  Building  itself,  its  magnitude,  and  brilliant  effect,  which  have  obtained  for 
it  the  denomination  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  render  it  the  first  and  principal  object 
of  admiration. 

The  material,  which  forms  so  important  a feature  of  the  structure,  brings  it  in 
some  measure  within  the  scope  of  our  Juiy,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the.  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  suggested,  and 
of  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  who  have  carried  into  execution  a work,  so 
well  adapted  for  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended  ; so  honourable  to  the  ability, 
enterprise,  and  industry  of  British  artisans,  and  of  so  much  brilliancy  in  itself ; 
and  we  heartily  concur  in  the  award,  which  has  been  made  in  favour  of  these 
gentlemen. 

A Council  Medal  has  been  awarded,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Jury,  to 
M.  Maes,  of  Clichy,  near  Paris,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  their  Report,  viz., 
the  application  of  a novel  chemical  combination  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for 
optical  purposes,  by  means  of  which  glass,  remarkable  for  its  purity,  brilliaucy 
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ami  Iieauty  lias  been  produced,  and  exhibited  by  him.  He  claims  the  merit  of 
novelty  in  the  use  of  barytes,  of  magnesia,  and  of  oxyde  of  zinc,  in  combination 
with  boracic  acid,  which  facilitates  their  fusion  and  easy  vitrification.  This  facility 
is  of  great  importance,  particularly  in  glass  intended  for  optical  purposes ; as  it 
tends  to  the  more  perfect  commingling  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  metal ; and  consequently  to  render  it  more  homogeneous,  and  free 
from  strap,  bubbles,  and  other  defects  peculiarly  injurious  to  glass  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  glass  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time  ; and  that  the 
borax,  required  for  its  production  is  extremely  expensive,  and  liable  to  other  ob- 
jections ;•  but  novelty  is  the  principle  insisted  upou  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
production  of  glass  of  remarkable  brightness  and  purity ; and  the  object  in  view 
being  one  of  great  importance,  the  Jury  have  viewed  with  satisfaction  this  first 
step  made  by  M.  Maes  at  considerable  expense  and  risk  to  himself ; and  in  the 
hope*  that  it  may  lead  to  important  results,  they  have  thought  themselves  justified 
in  recommending  him  to  the  Council  for  the  award  of  a Council  Medal 

M.  Maes  has  likewise  exhibited  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  coloured,  and 
other  ornamental  glass. 

The  name  of  Chance  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  preceding  observations,  and  is 
so  honourably  connected  with  every  branch  of  the  manufacture,  that  we  cannot  hut 
regret  that,  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners,  their 
firm  is  precluded  from  entering  into  competition  for  the  Medals  by  the  fact  of 
one  of  the  partners  having  consented  to  act  as  a Member  of  our  Jury.  But 
though  Mr.  R.  L.  Chance  is  thus  disqualified  by  his  own  act,  he  has  entitled 
himself  still  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jury  by  the  valuable  assistance 
which  his  practical  experience,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
subjects  committed  to  our  investigation,  have  enabled  him  to  afford. 

When  we  witness  the  magnitude,  and  variety  of  the  operations  undertaken  by 
this  firm,  the  merit  of  their  works,  the  liberality,  intelligence,  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, which  they  have  manifested  at  great  cost  and  risk  in  experiments,  tried  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  into  this  country  branches  of  manufacture  almost 
exclusively  practised  by  continental  enterprise — when  we  consider  the  advantage 
of  inducing  men,  as  eminent  in  their  occupation  as  M.  Bontemps  and  M.  Tabouret, 
to  settle  in  this  country,  and  superintend  our  works — we  feel  that  we  should  not 
act  with  justice  by  Messrs.  Chance,  or  do  our  duty  by  the  Commissioners  and  the 
public,  if  we  did  not  call  their  attention,  in  a special  manner,  to  the  merits  of  the 
firm. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  effected  by  Messrs.  Chance,  in  crown  or  sheet 
glass,  and  the  introduction  of  their  patent  plate  iu  the  market,  they  have  also 
exhibited  specimens  of  coloured  window-glass,  of  punted  windows,  of  glass  shades 
made  by  the  application  of  machinery,  and  far  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  any 
similar  work  of  this  description  hitherto  attempted,  and  glass  for  optical  purposes, 
described  in  the  section  to  which  that  substance  is  referred. 

• The  facility  with  which  boracic  acid  Rises  earthy  particles  is  so  great,  that  if  not  used 
with  much  caution,  it  acts  upon  the  earthen  jpots,  and  conveys  alumina  into  the  metal,  when 
in  a tetate  of  fugiou. 
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They  also  exhibit  some  extremely  thin  glass,  200  to  300  to  the  inch,  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  ami  for  experiments  relating  to 
the  polarization  of  light,  the  want  of  which  had  formerly  l>een  found  to  be  a great 
disadvantage  in  researches  of  this  nature.  This  thin  glass  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Chance  ns  far  back  as  the  year  1 S-tO ; and  the  Jury  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Boas,  that  by  its  use  microscopes  were  made  of  very  far  higher  power,  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  produced. 

M.  Jules  Fkison,  of  Dampresmy.  near  Charleroi,  being  a member  of  the  Jury, 
is  likewise  disqualified  from  entering  into  competition  for  the  Medals.  He  is  sole 
proprietor  of  the  manufactory,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  business  ; the  larger  part 
of  his  produce  being  made  fur  exportation.  He  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition  sheet 
window  glass  of  very  good  quality,  well  blown,  well  flattened,  with  a very  good 
surface,  aud  free  from  fire-specks  and  scratches.  He  has  also  contributed  some 
good  glass,  oliscured  by  mechanical  process ; likewise  some  fluted  glass. 

Section  B. 

In  the  classification  of  objects  exhibited,  which  has  been  delivered  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Jurors  for  their  instruction  in  determining  the  merits  of 
the  articles  contained  in  each  class,  “ painted  and  other  kinds  of  window  glass  ” 
are  referred,  in  Section  B,  to  the  Jury  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
Class  XXIV.,  and  they  proceed,  accordingly,  to  discharge  the  duty  assigned  to 
them  by  delivering  their  opinion  in  the  subjoined  Report. 

But  the  Medals  having  been  awarded  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  to  the 
exhibitors  of  the  objects  referred  to  in  this  section  of  Class  XXIV.,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  Report  to  the  statement  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  principles  of 
this  branch  of  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  use  which  the  exhibitors  appear 
to  us  to  have  made  of  it. 

Glass  Paintings. 

Of  the  glass  paintings,  displayed  in  the  Exhibition,  there  are  some  whose  subject 
is  a picture,  a jattem,  an  heraldic  device,  or  an  intermixture  of  these  three ; and 
some  of  the  pictures,  and  of  the  pattern  glass  paintings  appear  to  have  been 
designed  and  executed  in  a particular  style  of  their  own.  The  various  works  thus 
present  so  many  different  points  for  consideration  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  one  general  rule  for  deciding  on  their  pretensions  ; but  by  stating,  as 
concisely  as  we  can,  the  principles  by  which  we  have  been  guided  in  making  the 
following  observations,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  ascertaining  their  correctness 
or  incorrectness ; and  the  exhibitors  may  be  enabled  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  merits  of  their  works. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  glass  painting  must  be  judged  by  a dif- 
ferent standard  from  that  which  is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  painting.  The 
material  employed  imposes  upon  the  artist  an  obedience  to  certain  conditions  in 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  work.  His  object  should  be,  not  to  produce  the 
best  possible  picture,  but  the  best  brilliant  and  transparent  picture.  Among  the 
excellencies  which  are  equally  essential  to  a good  glass  (tainting,  and  to  an  oil 
or  fresco  painting,  may  be  mentioned,  a design  which  is  pleasing  in  itself,  and 
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which  is  composed  with  reference  to  the  effect  sought  to  lie  produced  at  the  dis- 
tance from  which  it  is  intended  to  he  viewed,  correct  drawing  (which  includes  the 
course  of  the  shadows  as  well  as  mere  outlines),  and  harmony  of  colour.  But  such 
a composition  must  be  chosen,  and  such  a mode  of  colouring  must  be  adopted,  as 
are  calculated,  among  other  things,  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  brilliancy 
and  transparency  of  the  material,  and  to  accord  best  with  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  glass  painting,  which,  unless  it  is  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  must 
necessarily  consist  of  several  pieces  of  glass,  connected  together  with  lead  or  other 
metal,  and  supporter!  with  iron  bars. 

As  a general  rule,  the  best,  because  the  most  effective,  composition  for  a glass 
painting  (not  being  a mere  pattern),  is  a single  figure,  or  a group  consisting  of 
foreground  figures,  with  either  a landscape,  iui  architectural,  or  a plain  coloured 
back-ground  ; the  landscape,  if  any,  being  treated  as  a mere  accessory  to  the 
group.  And  the  mode  of  execution  which  appears  to  display  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  the  material  is,  where  the  colouring  is 
chiefly  produced  by  means  of  glass  coloured  in  the  manufacture  ;*  where  the 
shadow's  are  transparent,  but  have  hard  and  sharp  edges  ; and,  aliove  all,  where 
a large  proportion  of  the  lights  are  left  clear  and  unencumbered  with  enamel 
paint. 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  view,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sort  of  composition, 
and  to  the  mode  of  colouring  best  suited  for  a glass  window,  we  have  the  less 
doubt,  since  nearly  all  the  exhibitors  have  acted  consistently  with  it ; but  we  also 
find  that  our  opinion  of  hard-edged  shadows  and  clear  lights  is  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  nearly  all  the  exhibitors,  including  those  most  distinguished,  by  their 
works. 

To  their  authority  we  can  only  oppose  that  of  the  glass  painters  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  material, 
the  conditions  of  glass  painting  very  closely  resembled  the  conditions  of  modern 
glass  painting ; and  we  would  invite  a comparison  of  such  works  as,  for  instance, 
the  windows  of  the  chapel  of  the  Miraculous  Sacrament,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  of  St.  Gudule’s  Cathedral,  Brussels,  and  the  two  transept  windows  of  that 
cathedral,  with  the  windows  of  Gouda  Chinch,  Holland,  and  of  Amsterdam 
Cathedral,  both  which  are  of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  any 
of  the  works  now  exhibited  ; and  if  it  appears  that  the  Brussels  and  Lichfield 
windows  are  more  brilliant,  more  glass-like,  and  (allowance  being  made  for  modem 
improvements  in  drawing)  as  pictorially  effective  ns  any  of  the  other  works  to 
which  we  have  referred,  then  we  are  justified  in  considering  that  the  limit  to 
which  the  obscuration  of  the  glass  may  be  carried  wras  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  consequently,  in  regarding  the  works  of 
that  period  as  standards  of  true  glass  painting  by  which  other  glass  paintings  of 
similar  nature  may  be  judged. 

The  question,  however,  must  ever  lie  matter  of  opinion,  and  must  ultimately 


• We  are  speaking  of  the  art  in  its  present  state ; if  enamel  painting  were  to  be  so  far 
improved  as  to  admit  of  glass  being,  by  this  means,  as  strongly  and  vividly  coloured  as  it  c.ui 
be  coloured  in  its  manufacture,  the  objection  to  colouring  glass  with  enamel  colours  would 
fail.  Rut  to  such  an  improvement  certain  physical  obstacles  appear  to  be  opposed. 
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resolve  itself  into  a question  of  taste,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  actually 
making  the  comparison  suggested,  and  inspecting  the  windows  themselves. 

In  estimating,  then,  the  merits  of  a glass  painting,  we  have  to  consider,  first,  to 
what  extent  the  conditions  of  the  art  have  been  observed ; secondly,  its  artistic 
merit  as  a picture  or  painting. 

According  to  these  principles,  a work  in  which  the  composition  and  drawing  are 
indifferent,  but  which  displays  vivid  and  powerful  colouring,  or  is  brilliant  in 
effect,  is  preferable,  as  a glass  painting,  to  one  wliich  is  dark  and  dull,  but  in 
which  the  drawing  and  composition  are  good.  Of  this,  we  have  a striking  example 
in  the  ante-chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  window,  with 
all  its  excellencies  of  drawing  and  composition,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  effect 
with  the  rude  windows  of  Wykeham’s  time  that  surround  it.  Still,  though  a due 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  art  is  of  such  preponderating  weight  in  the  merits 
of  a glass  painting,  other  artistic  qualities,  as  has  been  said  before,  are  not  to  be 
overlooked  ; consequently,  of  two  glass  paintings  in  which  the  conditions  of  the 
art  have  been  equally  observed  or  equally  violated,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which 
displays  the  highest  merits  in  composition,  drawing,  and  other  qualities  of  a good 
picture. 

But  besides  the  two  points  of  view  just  mentioned,  in  which  a glnss  painting  is 
to  be  considered,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  estimate  the  quality  of  a work  pro- 
fessing to  be  executed  in  imitation  of  any  ancient  style,  to  judge  of  it  with 
reference  to  the  standard  which  its  author  has  himself  chosen.  To  condemn  it, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  it  falls  short  of  the  model  which  it  professes  to  follow,  and 
fails  in  the  effect  wliich  it  professes  to  produce  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
to  make  some  allowance  for  peculiarities  which  would  lie  objected  to  as  faults,  if 
they  were  not  excused  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  some  characteristic  features 
of  the  adopted  style. 

On  examining  an  original  specimen  of  any  ancient  style  of  glass  painting,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  general  harmony  of  its  features  Not  only  does 
a strict  consistency  exist  between  the  character  of  the  figures  and  of  the  orna- 
mental details,  but  these  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  design  and  mode  of  execu- 
tion, which  again  seem  to  be  adopted  and  formed  with  reference  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  material  used.  The  changes  effected  in  process  of  time  in  the 
composition  and  texture  of  the  glass  appear  to  have  involved,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  artists,  corresponding  changes  in  the  very  conditions  of  glaas  painting. 

In  all  the  glass  paintings  of  earlier  date  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century — until  wliich  period  the  material  commonly  in  use  was  not  over  clear,  sub- 
stantial in  appearance,  and  intense  in  colour — the  artists  seem  to  have  relied  for 
effect  principally  on  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  colouring.  In  these  works  the 
means  of  representation  may  be  said  to  have  been  reduced  almost  to  the  lowest 
degree.  Even  the  picture  glass  paintings  are  little  else  than  exceedingly  powerful 
and  brilliant  mosaics.  The  figures  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
nor  from  the  liack-ground  of  the  composition,  otherwise  than  by  their  outlines 
and  local  colouring.  The  stylo  of  the  painting  is  simple,  bold,  and  forcible,  as  if 
the  artists  apprehended  that  softness  of  finish  and  nice  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  would  be  useless  and  ineffective,  and  deemed  those  qualities  to  be  alike 
incompatible  with  the  simplicity  of  the  composition,  the  positive  character  of  the 
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colouring,  and  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  work.  The  drawing  is  effected  by 
thick  black  outlines,  which  always  strengthen,  and  sometimes  even  supply  the 
place  of  broader  shadows,  and  these  shadows,  when  compared  with  those  of  later 
times,  are  weak,  and  are  in  great  measure  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  local  colour- 
ing ; which  circumstance,  however,  renders  their  hardness  the  less  perceptible. 

The  same  style  of  execution  is  extended  to  patterns  as  well  as  to  pictures.  The 
design  is  traced  on  the  glass  with  firm  and  strong  outlines ; and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark — for  this  is  observable  in  every  original  work, — that  the  harmony 
in  form  and  character  between  the  figures  and  the  ornamental  details,  proclaims 
them  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  hand,  and  the  conception  of  the  same 
mind. 

In  all  subsequent  glass  paintings,  until  the  revival  of  the  more  ancient  styles, 
which  took  place  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  may  observe  that  in  proportion 
as  the  glass  became  more  pellucid,  more  flimsy  in  substance  and  appearance,  and 
less  powerful  and  intense  in  colour,  a less  mosaic  and  an  increased  pictorial  effect 
was  aimed  at.  The  weakness  of  individual  colours  was  in  a great  measure  com- 
pensated by  their  employment  in  larger  masses,  by  judicious  contrasts,  and  by 
harmonious  arrangement  Their  depth  was  increased  by  means  of  broader  and 
more  powerful  shadowing,  and  a certain  degree  of  richness  was  imparted  by  the 
more  liberal  use  of  diaper  patterns  and  other  minute  embellishments.  The  draw- 
ing became  more  delicate,  nicely-graduated  and  highly-wrought  shadows  were  to 
a great  extent  substituted  for  stiff  black  outlines,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
siderable attention  was  paid  to  perspective,  and  to  atmospheric  effects.  In  short, 
it  would  seem  that  the  artists  considered  that  the  more  refined  nature  of  the 
material  demanded  as  well  as  favoured  a more  refined  pictorial  treatment,  and 
sought  to  compensate  for  its  comparative  thinness  and  weakness  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  beauties  of  another  description.  The  new  system,  it  is  true,  was  not  fully 
developer!  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; but  its  commencement  may 
be  easily  traced  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  by  wliich  time  the 
principal  change  in  the  nature  of  the  material  had  taken  place. 

Many  persons,  and  among  them  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, differ  from  the  opinion  that  the  material  used  previous  to  1380  has  not 
hitherto  been  successfully  imitated  ; but  on  a point  of  so  much  importance  we  are 
bound  to  retain  our  opinion  until  convinced  of  its  fallacy.  That  there  is  a visible 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  modem  glass  and  of  that  belonging  to  these  early 
periods  is  admitted  ; but  it  is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  it  is  solely  due  to  the  effect  of  age  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  that  the 
ancient  glass  when  first  put  up,  must  have  appeared  as  weak  and  flimsy  ns  our 
own.  But  as  it  is  evident  on  breaking  a piece  of  ancient  glass,  that  the  effect  of 
antiquity  Is  confined  to  its  surface,  the  above  supposition  is  destroyed  by  the 
observation  that  modem  glass  whose  surfaces  have,  by  artificial  means,  been 
reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  old  glass,  fails, 
nevertheless,  in  its  resemblance  to  the  old. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  examples  of  the  closeness  to  which  imitation  of  the 
thirteenth  century  glass  can  be  carried  by  splasliing  the  glass  with  enamel  brown 
and  other  expedients,  is  afforded  by  a window  recently  put  up  in  Mans  Cathedral 
(the  third  clerestory  window  from  the  west  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir).  We 
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are  unable  to  say  by  whom  it  was  painted.  But  although  the  design,  owing 
to  the  breadth  of  its  colouring,  is  favourable  to  modem  glass,  the  deception  is 
decidedly  incomplete.  Equally  unsuccessful  are  the  admirable  restorations  of  the 
earlier  thirteenth  century  windows  in  some  of  the  apsidal  chapels' of  Bourges 
Cathedral,  executed,  wo  believe,  by  M.  Lusson.  The  modem  glass  may  here  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  old  by  its  want  of  crispness  and  its  thinness, 
although  it  has  been  obscured  in  imitation  of  the  effect  produced  by  age  and  long 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  difference  in  effect 
between  such  ancient  and  modem  glass  does  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
surface,  but  on  the  composition  of  the  material,  and  this  opinion  has  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  result  of  some  chemical  experiments  recently  made,  by  which 
the  very  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  modem  glass  and  that  of  glass  of 
the  tliirteenth  century  Is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  obvious  how  important  a 
bearing  they  have  on  modem  imitations  of  the  ancient  style  of  glass  painting. 
Those  of  the  periods  earlier  than  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  having 
to  be  worked  out  in  a mode  of  execution  adapted  to,  and  formed  with  reference  to, 
a material  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  therefore  labouring 
under  a disadvantage  which  hardly  any  skill  or  ingenuity  can  overcome  ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  glass  of  the  present  day  resembling  that  of  the  fourteenth,  or 
still  more  closely  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  proportionably  less  difficulty, 
as  far  as  material  is  concerned,  in  the  way  of  the  successful  execution  of  works  in 
the  style  of  these  periods. 

Tho  defects  which  appear  to  us  to  prevail  the  most  generally  are,  first,  the  mis- 
application of  the  materials,  so  that  works  which  would  have  possessed  merits  as 
enamel  paintings  on  china  or  any  other  opaque  body,  are,  as  glass  paintings,  weak 
in  colour  and  deficient  in  transparency.  The  ill  effect  of  thus  confounding  the 
principles  of  painting  on  an  opaque  surface  with  principles  of  painting  upon  a trans- 
parent body,  like  glass,  are  strikingly  exemplified  by  observing,  in  the  works  of  this 
description  in  the  Exhibition,  the  difficulties  the  artist  has  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  management  of  his  material,  notwithstanding  the  dexterity  of  his  handling. 
The  vividness  of  effect  produced  is  barely  superior  to  that  of  an  oil  painting,  anil 
in  tone,  transparency  of  shadow,  and  general  harmony,  the  glass  is  very  inferior  to 
a painting  in  oiL  The  metallic  framework  which,  in  every  well-contrived  glass 
painting,  is  conducive  to  the  good  effect  of  the  work,  is  here  an  eye-sore,  import- 
ing to  those  outlines  which  it  follows  a harshness  which  does  not  accord  with  the 
elaborate  softness  which  many  of  our  modem  artists  have  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
severer  style  of  their  predecessors. 

Secondly.  Non-adherence  to  the  style,  which  has  been  selected  by  an  artist  for 
imitation  in  any  particular  work.  For  instance,  we  have  sometimes  found  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  same  glass-painting,  borders  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  canopies  of  the  fifteenth,  and  figures  of  the  sixteenth.  In  others,  though 
the  ornamentation  is  drawn  and  executed  in  the  style  of  an  early  period,  the 
figures  are  either  wholly  in  the  style  of  a later  one,  or  else  accord  with  the  orna- 
mentation only  in  the  drawing  or  composition  ; the  elaborate  softness  of  their 
execution  having  been  borrowed  from  a considerably  later  period.  Others,  in 
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which  the  drawing,  mode  of  execution,  and  composition  of  an  early  period  are 
scrupulously  observed,  both  in  the  figures  and  ornamental  details,  are  executed  in 
a material,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  peliucidness,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  in  use  at  the  period  chosen  for  imitation ; so  that  sometimes  the  different 
portions  of  the  design  itself  are  incongruous ; sometimes  the  design  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  worked  ; 
anil  we  may  add  that  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  the 
richness  and  depth  of  the  ancient  material,  by  coating  the  glass  with  enamel  paint, 
have  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  depriving  it  of  its  brilliancy,  and  con- 
sequently the  glass  paintings,  in  which  this  expedient  has  been  resorted  to,  of  one 
of  their  chief  and  distinguishing  merits. 

These  observations  apply,  in  our  opinion,  very  generally  to  the  modern  style  of 
imitating  ancient  glass  ] Huntings.  Improvement  in  the  style  of  drawing,  and 
many  other  beauties,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  objects  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park, 
but  these  beauties  are  too  often  neutralized  by  the  defects  to  which  we  have 
ventured  to  allude.  The  works  are  not  original  compositions,  nor  are  they 
correct  copies  of  the  various  styles  which  they  profess  to  imitate. 

Bertini,  of  Milan.  “ Dante  and  his  Thoughts.” — In  point  of  size,  harmony 
of  design,  and  beauty  of  drawing,  this  window  is  certainly  entitled  to  claim 
a first-rate  place ; nor  is  there  any  work  in  the  Exhibition,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  so  superior  to  it  as  a glass  painting  as  to  prevent  its  merit  as  a 
work  of  art  preponderating.  Its  defect  is  ceijainly  the  want  of  general  bril- 
liancy. Except  in  the  Queen’s  glory,  in  the  letters  of  the  inscription  over 
Dante's  head,  in  the  shields  below,  and  the  wreath  surrounding  his  name  (all  which 
are  true  specimens  of  glass  painting),  and  in  the  border  of  the  windows,  there  are 
no  sharp  clear  lights ; and  although  pot-metal  or  flashed  glass  is  used  in  places,  as 
in  Dante’s  robe,  in  the  steps  of  the  seat,  in  the  sky  to  Domenico  and  Francisco, 
and  in  the  robe  of  the  figure  in  No.  4,  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  same  opacity  as 
that  of  the  enamel  colouring  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  window.  The  subjects 
taken  from  the  infernal  regions,  Nos.  1 , 2,  3,  4,  are  scarcely  fitted  for  a glass  painting, 
which  is  not  suited  for  dark  effects.  The  whole  work  is  executed  with  so  much 
softness,  and  is  so  highly  finished,  that  the  metallic  fastenings  have  a harsh  effect 
and  form  black  lines,  which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  delicacy  of  the  painting ; 
and  though  in  general  they  are  concealed  with  wonderful  skill,  yet  they  do  appear  in 
places,  and  rivet  the  attention  the  more  the  window  is  looked  at  It  may  seem 
presumptuous  thus  to  criticize  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  day  ; but  the  admiration 
which  we  feel  for  it  has  led  us  to  compare  it  more  rigidly  with  the  windows  at 
Brussels,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  suffer  by  comparison  in  point 
of  general  effect,  though  it  would  doubtless  be  superior  to  them  in  artistic  refinement 
and  drawing.  Compared,  however,  with  the  more  modern  works  it  appears  to 
advantage ; for  the  quantity  of  white  light  introduced  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
design,  in  the  Madonna,  and  in  the  tracery  above,  the  angels,  the  crockets,  and 
above  all,  in  the  ornamental  bands  or  fillets  which  serve  at  once  to  connect  together 
and  to  frame  the  different  subjects,  imparts  to  the  window  a silvery  or  glass-like 
effect,  which  none  of  the  others  possess,  and  which  completely  rescues  the  work  from 
the  imputation  of  being  like  a fresco  painting.  The  execution  of  the  crockets  and 
of  the  foliaged  ornaments  round  the  shield  is  quite  jierfect ; but  perhaps  the  greatest 
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display  of  skill  is  the  manner  in  which  Dante’s  head  is  made  to  stand  free  from  the 
chair’s  back.  The  representation  of  one  of  the  ladies’  silk  dresses  and  of  the  lining 
of  Dante's  cloak  is  a wonderful  achievement  in  painted  glass,  and  perhaps  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  a work  in  which  clear  lights  were  considered  indispensable. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  the  defects  which  wo  have 
ventured  to  notice  are  those  which  prevail  very  generally  in  the  works  of  the 
present  day ; but  the  beauties  exhibited  by  M.  Bcrtini  in  this  production  greatly 
preponderate,  and  are  his  own. 

CAPBOXNIER,  J.  B.,  Brussells. — The  conditions  of  the  art  of  glass  painting  appear 
to  have  been  complied  with,  on  the  whole,  in  this  work  more  fully  than  in  any 
other  of  equal  or  superior  size  in  the  Exhibition  ; for  not  only  is  the  drawing 
good,  the  composition  simple  and  calculated  for  distinctness  of  effect  at  a distance, 
but  the  angular  character  of  the  draperies,  and  the  fineness  and  decision  of  the 
entire  execution  are  admirably  suited  to  the  nature  of  painted  glass.  The  style 
principally  followed  is  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  absence 
of  clear  light,  and  over-painting  of  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  are  to  be 
regretted  as  deviations  from  what  we  consider  to  be  a correct  observance  of  the 
style  adopted.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  this  composition  a first-rate  place. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a very  able  Report  upon  the  art  of  glass  painting, 
and  the  objects  exhibited,  which  Mr.  Charles  Winston,  of  the  Temple,  has  had  the 
kindness  to  supply. 


JURY  AWARDS,  CLASS  XXIV. 


COUNCIL  MEDAL. 

Nation. 

No.  in 
('au'ogur. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Objwti  Rewarded. 

France  - 

656 

Maes,  M.  — - - 

Novelty  of  chemical  application  in 
the  manufacture  of  optical  and 
other  descriptions  of  glass. 

PRIZE  MEDAL. 


1540  Andeltc,  G.  and  Co.  - 

19  Bacchus  and  Sons  - 

390  Benncrt  and  Bivort  - 

53  Berlins  and  Co. 

600  Bigagliu,  P.  - - - 

408  British  Plate  Glass  Com- 

pany (CL  xxvi.) 

113  Brooklyn  Flint  Glass 

Company. 

39  Burgun,  Waller,  Berger, 

and  Co. 

47  Coathupes  and  Co.  - 

15  Davis,  Greathead,  and 

Green. 
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French  bottles. 

Cut  glass,  imitation  of  Venetian 
glass. 

Window  glass. 

Plato  f»lass  for  mirrors. 

Venetian  glass. 

Plate  glass  for  mirrors. 

Flint  glass. 

Watch  glasses. 

Glass  pines  ; curtain  poles. 

Cut  ana  coloured  glass,  Greek  and 
Etruscan  vases. 


France  - - - 

United  Kingdom  - 

Belgium  - 
France  - 
Austria  - — 

United  Kingdom  - 

United  States  - 

France  - 

United  Kingdom  - 
United  Kingdom  - 
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PRIZE  MEDAL — continued. 


Nation. ' 

No  in 
Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Object*  Rewarded. 

Franco  - 

1187 

Deviolane  Brothers  - 

French  bottle  glass. 

Franco  - 

- 

1396 

Do  Poillv  and  Co. 

French  bottle  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

32 

Green,  J.  G.  - - - 

Design — form — engraving  on  glass. 

Austria  - 

- 

687 

Harrach,  F.  E.,  Count  Von 

Bohemian  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

21 

Harris,  R.  and  Son  - 

Cut  glass,  pressed,  moulded,  and 
coloured. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

100 

Hartley,  J.  and  Co.  - 

Rolled  plate  glass  for  roofs,  rough 
plate. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

18 

Lloyd  and  Summerfield  - 
Meyr’s  Nephews 

Cut  glass  medallions. 

Austria  - 

- 

595 

Bohemian  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

13 

Molineaux,  Webb,  and  Co. 

Cut  glass,  coloured  or  pressed. 

United  Kingdom 

” 

20 

Osier,  F.  and  Co.  - 

Cut-glass,  various — novelty  of  de- 
sign in  fountain,  candelabra,  Ac. 

France  - 

- 1 

674 

Patoux,  Drion,  and  Co.  - 

Glass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

33 

Pellatt,  Apsley,  and  Co.  - 

Cut-glass  crystal — imitation  of  Ve- 
netian glass,  gems,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

~ : 

31 

Powell  and  Sons 

Fine  crystal  (purity  of  colour,  pii>ea 
and  joints.) 

Netherlands  - 

- ; 

99 

Regout,  P.  - - - 

Tubing  and  table  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

14 

Richardson,  W.  H.  B.  and  J. 

Cut  crystal— coloured  pipes,  co- 
loured glass. 

France 

- 

1445 

Robichon  Brothers  and  Co. 

Crown  glass. 

Prussia  - - 

- 

208 

Scliaflgotsch.  Count 

Bohemian  gloss. 

United  Kingdom 

- j 

4 

Swinburne,  R.  W.  and  Co. 

Glass  dome,  plate  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

339 

Thames  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany (CL  xxvi.  — Main 
Avenue  West  ! 

Plate  glass. 

Franco  - - 

714 

Van  Leempoel  do  Colne  t, 
and  Co. 

Bottle  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

27 

Varnish,  E. 

Silvered  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

17 

Webb,  T.  - - - - 

Cut  glass. 

HONOURABLE  MENTION. 


Austria  - - 

. 

582 

Abdele,  F.  - 

Looking  glass. 

Portugal  - 

- 

1023 

Affonso,  M.  J.  - 

Cut  glass. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

G 

Aire  and  Calder  Bottle 

Bottle  glass. 

Portugal  - 

- 

1044 

Company. 

Baste,  Pinto,  and  Co. 

Sketched  window  glass. 

1046 

Belgium  - - 

- 

387 

Oapellemans,  J.  B - 

Bottles. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

25 

Claudet  and  Houghton  - 

Glass  shades  (from  Messrs.  Chance). 

United  Kingdom 

- 

2 

Copeland,  W.  T.,  Alder- 

Table  glass. 

man,  M.P.  (CL  xxv.)  - 

France  - - 

- 

1157 

Corder&ut,  A.  - 

Door  handles,  Ac. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

37 

Davies,  G.  - 

Imitation  of  marble. 

Egypt  - - 

- 

386 

Egypt,  H.  II.  The  Vice- 

Rose-water  bottle. 

United  Kingdom 

_ 

40 

roy  of. 
Ford,  D.  - 

Vitrura  marmoratum. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

12 

Gatchell,  G.  - - - 1 

Glass  centre  dish. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

41 

HttM.W.  - - - 

Ornamental  cut-glass  window. 

United  Kingdom 

- 

46  a 

Hancock,  Rixon,  and  Dunt 

Cut  glass  chandelier. 

Bavaria  - 

- 

CO 

Heel  linger,  11.  - 

Mirrors,  Ac. 

Bavaria  - 

- 

61 

Heilbronn,  L.  - 

Mirrors,  Ac. 

Austria  - 

. | 

588 

liegenbarth,  A.  - 

Bohemian  glass. 

Austria  - - 

_ | 

589 

Hetimich,  F.  A. 

Bohemian  glass. 

Austria  - - 

- 

690 

Hofmann,  W.  - 

Bohemian  glass. 
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Nat  too. 

No,  Id 
O’«tft)oga«. 

Nome  of  Exhibitor. 

Objects  Ren  aided . 

Turkey  - - - 

Indgir-keny,  Imperial 
Glasshouse  of. 

Venetian  glass. 

United  Kingdom  - 

11 

Jones  and  Sons 

Coloured  glass. 

United  Kingdom  - 

3 

Kidd,  W.  - - - - 

Engraving  and  silvering  on  glass. 

Austria  - 

590 

Konig,  F.  P.  - 

Centre-pieces,  fruit-dishes,  &c. 

United  Kingdom  - 

23 

Ixockhead,  J. 

Glass  ventilators,  &c. 

United  Kingdom  - 

30 

Naylor,  W.  - - - 

Engraved  glass,  &c.— various  forma 

and  patterns. 

Bavaria  - 

62 

Neft,  M.  C.  - - - 

Specimens  of  white  crown  glass. 

Austria  - - - 1 

597 

Pelikan,  J.  - - - 

Glass  goblets. 

United  Kingdom  - 

36 

Perry  and  Co.  - 

Cut-gloss  chandelier. 

France  - - 

981  ! 

Renard  and  Son 

Plate  glass. 

Prussia  - 

768  i 

Rohrig,  C.  - 

Glass  shades,  &c. 

United  Kingdom  - 

1 

Ross,  O’Connor,  and  Car- 

Watch  glasses. 

Russia  - 

293 

Salivskv,  Madam 

Table  glass,  &c. 

Russia  - - - 

8 

Shephard,  J . 

Glass  tubing. 

F rankfort-on-Maine 

22 

Vogelsang,  J.  Sons.  - 

Bohemian  glass. 

Switzerland,  75,  Dagcet,*  F.,  Optical  Glass. 


• Tills  Exhibitor  was  awarded  a Council  Modal  by  the  Jury  of  Class  X.,  and  hU  name 
appears  in  their  list  of  awards. 


Ltnid.m>  Srptcmber  1851. 


De  Mauley,  Reporter. 
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Jury. 

Duke  of  Argyll,  Chairman  unit  llc/nrler,  Stafford  House,  St.  James’s,  and  Rosoneath. 
Charles  Baring  Wall,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  / ieputy  Chairman , 44  Berkeley  Square. 

E.  Ebelmex,  France  ; Director  of  the  National  Manufactures,  Sevres  ; Member  of 

Central  Jury,  &c. 

Gabriel  Kamensky,  Russia;  Councillor  of  the  Administration  of  Finances,  and 
Commissioner  in  London. 

W.  Mobtlock,  18  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place  ; China  Manufacturer. 

F.  Odekxheimer,  Zollverein  ; Director  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Wiesbaden. 

Augustus  Pinto  Basto,  Portugal. 

John  A.  Wise,  Clayton  Hall,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Staffordshire. 

Associates. 

E.  H.  Balimx'K,  M.P,  5 Hyde  Park  Place.  (Juror  in  Class  XXIV.) 

Thomas  Hcthrinoton  Henry,  F.R.S.,  18  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields  ; Analytical  Chemist. 


In  framing  our  Report  on  Class  XXV.  we  are  desirous  of  explaining,  in  the  first 
place,  the  view  we  take  of  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  as  determined  by  the  rules  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  Class  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  appointment  of  Juries  implies,  of  course,  that  they  are  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  articles  submitted  to  their  inspection.  In 
the  second  place,  the  fact  of  Medals  lieing  intrusted  to  their  award  implies,  farther, 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  specify  those  articles  which,  in  respect  of  high  degrees  of 
merit,  they  deem  most  remarkable.  And  lastly,  the  injunction  to  accompany 
their  judgment  with  a Report,  implies  an  expectation  that  the  Juries,  liesides  ex- 
plaining to  a certain  extent  the  grounds  on  which  that  judgment  has  been  coino 
to  in  respect  of  Medals,  should  also  indicate  their  opinion,  generally,  on  different 
kinds  or  minor  degrees  of  merit. 

These  duties,  however,  become  somewhat  complicated  by  a special  instruction 
from  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  the  Juries  are  to  avoid  giving  encouragement 
to  the  distinctions  of  a merely  individual  character,  and  by  an  explanation  that 
the  awards  of  Medals  of  different  orders  should  not  imply  corresponding  differences 
of  degree  in  merit  in  the  “ same  class  of  subjects."  W e have  been  much  impressed 
both  with  the  importance  of  complying  with  this  instruction  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  with  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  completely  with  the  necessary  exercise  of 
our  functions  We  have  felt  that  in  case  of  the  Council  Medal  being  awarded  to 
one  or  more  exhibitors  of  ceramic  manufacture,  “ individual  distinctions  ” would 
be  necessarily  involved  between  those  exhibitors,  and  others  to  whom  only  the 
Prize  Medal  may  be  given  ; and  ngain,  whether  the  Council  Medal  is  given  or 
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not  to  any,  the  same  distinctions  may  be  felt  between  those  exhibitors  who  do  get 
the  Prize  Medal  and  those  who  receive  none. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Council  Medal  from  the  direct  award  of  the  Juries,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  duty  to  recommendations  merely  for  that  award,  has  divided 
the  responsibility,  but  has  not  removed  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  theBe  consider- 
ations ; inasmuch  as  recommendations,  whether  acceded  to  or  not,  involve  the 
same  distinctions  as  an  actual  award. 

It  has  therefore  been  a matter  of  anxious  consideration  among  the  Juries  to 
come  to  something  like  a common  understanding  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  such 
recommendations  should  be  made  ; and  the  group  to  which  we  belong,  accordingly 
laid  down  the  following  general  definition  of  the  kinds  of  merit  which  ought  alone 
to  be  so  distinguished  ; — “ Important  inventions  and  discoveries,  or  originality 
combined  with  excellence  of  design  ; novel  application  of  known  discoveries  ; great 
utility  combined  with  economy  and  beauty  ; excellence  of  workmanship  and 
quality.” 

Some  of  these  definitions  are  obviously  not  easily  applied  to  the  kind  of  merit 
usually  claimed  for  articles  of  ceramic  manufacture  ; whilst  others  would  require 
to  be  taken  in  an  adapted  sense.  “ Novelty  of  invention,”  unless  displayed  in 
entirely  new  compositions  of  the  elementary  earths,  or  in  entirely  new  modes  of 
dealing  with  them,  will  in  such  manufacture  be  generally  reducible  to  improved 
methods  of  execution.  Or  if  a higher  sense  be  attached  to  “ invention,”  as  applied 
to  form  and  high  artistic  merit,  it  will  then  fall  under  the  other  definition  laid 
down,  viz.,  “ beauty  and  originality  of  design.” 

Understanding  “ invention  ” in  the  former  and  stricter  sense,  there  is  only  one 
article  in  our  Class  in  respect  to  which  any  important  claim  could  be  well  ad- 
vanced : we  refer  to  that  particular  paste  or  body  which  has  been  variously  called 
Parian,  Carrara,  or  Statuary  Porcelain,  and  which  must  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as 
marking  an  important  advance  in  the  ceramic  manufacture  of  this  country.  The 
facility  and  comparative  cheapness  with  which  the  highest  works  of  sculpture  can 
be  reproduced  in  this  material — its  durability  and  its  beauty,  have  combined  to 
give  an  important  stimulus  to  the  trade,  and  if  well  employed  may  much  contri- 
bute to  improve  the  public  taste.  It  has  already  led  to  the  great  multiplication 
of  copies  of  both  antique  and  modern  groups  and  statutes,  as  well  as  to  new  de- 
signs of  a similar  kind. 

But  whilst  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  to  the  ceramic  art  of  this  mate- 
rial, we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  found  upon  it  any  recommendation  for  a Council 
Medal.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  novelty  in  the  material  is  not  easily  de- 
fined, it  being  a modification  of  that  which  has  long  been  known,  and  applied  to 
the  same  department  of  art,  under  the  name  of  Biscuit  However  important  this 
modification  may  be,  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  as  an  entirely  new  invention, 
especially  as  the  improved  result  is  attainable  by  several  varieties  of  composition. 
This  seems  sufficiently  established,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  different  manufac- 
turers produce  substantially  the  same  material  without  identity  of  process,  but 
by  the  further  fact,  that  oue  of  those  who  prefer  a claim  to  the  origination  of 
parian  expressly  states  that  in  hi*  hands  it  has  already  undergone  one  important 
change. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  the  Jury  find  that  they  could  not  recommend 
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an  award  of  the  Council  Medal  for  the  invention  of  parian  without  deciding  on  the 
disputed  claim  of  priority  between  very  eminent  firms,  who  severally  advance  that 
claim  with  equal  confidence.  We  have  not  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  come  to  any 
such  decision  ; especially  as  it  would  apjtear  from  the  statement  of  each  party  that, 
whichever  may  have  actually  been  first  in  publicly  producing  articles  in  this  mate- 
rial, both  were  contemporaneously  working  with  success  towards  the  same  result. 
We  may  add  that  the  introduction  of  parian  took  place  several  years  ago. 

There  is  one  other  claim  to  novelty  of  invention  in  our  Class  which,  perhaps, 
goes  nearer  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions : we  allude  to  the  process  of 
M.  Bapterosses  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  by  pressure  applied  to  a dry  body 
in  the  state  of  powder ; but  here  also  we  consider  the  merit  to  be  to  a great 
extent  divided.  The  original  idea  of  this  process  is  due  to  Mr.  R Prosser  ; and, 
under  a patent  obtained  by  him,  it  was  carried  on  for  some  time  by  Messrs.  Minton. 
The  improvements,  however,  effected  upon  the  process  by  J.  F.  Bapterosses,  have 
been  so  great  and  so  important,  that  the  invention  has,  in  a groat  measure, 
become  his  own,  and  has  enabled  him  to  beat  the  English  manufacturers  entirely 
out  of  the  market  The  principle,  however,  is  identical.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, wo  have  been  unable  to  recommend  M.  Bapterosses  to  an  award  of  the 
Council  Medal  on  the  ground  of  novelty  of  invention ; although  his  merit  is  un- 
doubtedly so  high  that  we  deem  him  well  entitled,  not  merely  to  the  award  of 
the  Prize  Medal,  but  to  very  Special  and  Honourable  Mention,  on  account  of  the 
inventive  talent  displayed  in  his  process. 

As  the  Jury  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  any  sufficient  ground  for  the  award 
of  the  Council  Medal  has  been  presented,  as  regards  priority  of  invention,  it  has 
only  remained  to  consider  whether  they  could  recommend  that  award  on  the 
ground  of  “ beauty  and  originality  of  design.” 

Although  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  any  very  close  or  literal  inter- 
pretation of  this  definition,  we  should  still  be  departing  from  the  whole 
intention  with  which  the  Council  Medal  was  withdrawn  from  the  direct 
award  of  the  Juries,  if  we  were  to  recommend  it  for  any  article  or  set  of 
articles  on  account  simply  of  superior  execution  in  the  same  class  of  subject  ; and 
that,  in  as  far  as  possible,  we  ought  to  limit  ourselves  in  such  recommendations 
to  merit  capable  of  being  clearly  separated  from  others  in  kind,  and  not  merely 
in  degree.  It  is  only  by  adhering  to  this  distinction  that  we  can  comply  with 
the  important  instruction  to  avoid  giving  encouragement  to  “ individual  compe- 
tition and  although  it  is  a line  which  cannot  always  be  laid  down  with  perfect 
precision,  it  is  still  capable  of  being  followed  with  substantial  fairness.  For 
example,  if  two  manufacturers  exhibit  each  vases,  plates,  &c.,  with  flower  or 
landscape  painting,  and  if  the  articles  of  the  one  were  of  great  superiority  in 
execution  to  the  other,  this  superiority,  however  great,  ought  not  to  be  expressed 
by  a recommendation  to  the  Council  Medal,  because  these  two  exhibitors  are  evi- 
dently competitors  in  the  same  kind  of  merit ; whereas,  if  one  manufacturer 
shows  articles  of  the  above  description,  whilst  another  shows  articles  of  new  and 
beautiful  form,  and  of  high  artistic  merit  in  the  grouping  and  design  of  figures, 
such  two  exhibitors  are  evidently  not  competitors  in  the  same  kind  of  merit, 
and  the  latter  might  be  recommended  for  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal  without 
any  “ individual  distinctions  in  the  same  class  of  subject”  being  drawn  between 
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them.  The  same  distinction  may  be  traced  even  in  kinds  of  merit,  which  are  both 
in  a certain  sense  imitative.  The  successful  introducer,  into  this  country,  of 
important  processes  of  manufacture  formerly  confined  to  other  lands,  possesses  a 
merit  very  different  in  kind  from  imitations  more  or  less  successful  of  the  paintings 
and  ornaments  of  old  Sfevres  or  old  Dresden. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  on  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
consider  recommendations  for  the  Council  Medal,  we  have  only  shortly  to  point 
out  the  consequences  which  result  on  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  Prize 
MedaL  Being  the  only  one  w'hich  we  have  to  award  for  the  whole  articles 
of  our  Class, — except  the  few  which  answer  the  conditions  demanded  for  the 
Council  Medal, — it  follows  that  very  wide  differences  in  degrees  of  merit  must 
indiscriminately  receive  the  same  acknowledgment — so  far  as  the  Medal  merely 
is  concerned.  This  circumstance  will  be  strongly  felt  by  many  of  the  exhibitors 
who  receive  the  Medal,  and  will  diminish  the  value  set  on  our  awards.  We 
have  only  to  explain  that  it  has  tended  equally  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  have  made  them ; but  that  no  evil  or  injury  can  arise  from  the  result, 
provided  the  cause  of  it  is  publicly  known  and  understood.  The  task  of  marking 
distinctions  of  merit  between  individual  competitors  in  the  same  class  of  article 
was  not  only  not  given  to  us,  but  was  advisedly  withheld  ; and  we  have,  therefore, 
only  to  explain  emphatically  that  we  by  no  means  regarded  as  on  the  same  level, 
or  even  near  the  same  level,  all  those  exhibitors  to  whom,  nevertheless,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  give  the  same  award.  In  our  Report  we  have  held  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  depart,  to  a certain  extent,  from  the  rule  which  applies  to  Medals, 
and  to  point  out  the  broader  individual  distinctions  observable  in  our  Class. 

One  other  circumstance  has  presented  itself  respecting  our  awards,  which  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  mention.  Our  Class  contains  the  produce  of  royal,  national,  or 
imperial  manufactories  ; and  it  lias  been  argued  that  these  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  produce  of  private  enterprise.  In  a certain  sense 
we  admit  this  argument  to  be  just.  The  Sfevres  manufactory,  for  example,  lieing 
supported  by  nationul  funds,  and  carried  on  as  a school  of  national  design,  without 
reference  to  profit  or  loss, — the  latter,  indeed,  being  the  admitted  result, — we  cer- 
tainly feel  that  its  productions  cannot  be  fairly  considered  as  standing  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  of  private  manufacturers.  The  latter  have  a greater  number  of 
conditions  to  fulfil,  and  of  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  element  of  price,  being  an 
element  of  the  most  important  character,  does  not  enter  into  the  view  of  the 
one,  whilst,  for  the  most  part,  it  strictly  limits  the  efforts  of  the  other.  The 
merit,  therefore,  as  regards  commercial  value  of  their  respective  works,  cannot  be 
easily  compared,  and  is  certainly  not  measured  by  a comparison  simply  of  their 
beauty.  We  are  relieved,  however,  from  the  difficulty  which  might  arise  out  of 
these  considerations  by  understanding  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  articles  in  our 
Class  as  they  appear  liefore  us,  without  reference  to  extraneous  considerations 
respecting  origin.  We  think  it  our  duty,  however,  in  the  Report  to  point  out 
the  important  distinction  above  referred  to,  and  to  explain  distinctly  that,  in 
admitting,  as  we  unanimously  do,  the  very  high  character  of  the  Sfevres  Exhibition, 
and  in  recommending  it  to  an  award  of  the  Council  Medal,  we  do  not  hold  that  in 
point  of  merit  it  can  1*  justly  compared  with  any  other  series  of  articles  in  our 
Class,  except  those  which  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
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Before  proceeding  to  notice  particulars,  we  may  oliserve  that  the  ceramic  art  of 
the  world  is  represented  by  a series  of  articles,  which,  though  not  calculated  to 
illustrate  its  past  history  and  progress,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  give  a very'  adequate 
idea  of  its  present  condition.  The  imperial,  royal,  or  national  manufactories  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  France,  have  all  sent 
specimens  of  their  production.  Private  enterprise  in  the  same  art  is  honourably 
represented  from  France,  from  many  of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  find  from 
Austria  A few  exhibitors  appear  from  Portugal  One  article  is  shown  from 
America  The  manufacture  of  Turkey  is  also  exhibited  in  a limited  number  of 
articlca  The  East  India  Company  show  specimens  of  the  graceful  forms  of  Indian 
pottery1 ; whilst  the  well-known  productions  of  China  are  among  the  articles 
collected  from  that  country.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  collection  which  most  largely 
represents  the  commercial  importance  of  the  ceramic  art  as  a branch  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  advances  it  is  capable  of  making  under  no  other  influence  than  that 
of  private  enterprise  and  public  taste,  Is  that  which  is  exhibited  on  the  British 
side,  and  mainly  contributed  by  the  Staffordshire  potteriea 

Minton,  H.,  and  Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire  (1),  stand  foremost  among 
the  British  exhibitors  for  the  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  their  articles. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  view  this  collection  in  two  divisions : first, 
in  respect  of  a group  of  articles  which  we  have  considered  distinguishable  in 
kind,  and  not  merely  in  degree  of  merit  from  all  others  in  the  Class;  and, 
secondly,  another  group  which,  though  of  high  excellence  and  beauty,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  claiming  merit  of  the  same  kind  with  articles  exhibited  by 
several  other  manufacturers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  great  dessert  service, 
which  has  attracted  universal  notice. 

Some  objection  has  been  felt,  and  has  been  stated  in  our  Jury,  to  the  principle 
of  mixing  together  the  two  different  bodies  of  porcelain  and  parian,  as  detract- 
ing from  unity  of  effect,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  from  merit  of  manufacture  ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  this  objection  could  lie  sustained,  except  on  a 
general  rule  which  would  be  far  from  receiving  universal  assent.  Another 
objection  has  been  started  to  this  service, — with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
figures,  as  being  too  purely  and  evidently  for  ornament  alone,  and  having  too 
little  connection  with  the  structure  and  support  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  are 
applied.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  such  use  of  figures,  for  ornament  simply, 
is  familiar  in  the  best  examples  of  ceramic  art ; although  it  is  clearly  one  which 
requires  to  be  very  strietly  governed  by  good  taste,  lest  it  should  become  re- 
dundant, and  cease  to  be  subordinate  to  the  general  design.  It  has  been  further 
remarked  that  the  figures  in  some  pieces  of  the  service  present  too  many  salient 
points,  which  render  the  whole  peculiarly  liable  to  injury.  In  articles  not 
purely  decorative,  but  intended  for  use,  this  objection  refers  to  a point  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  designers  and  manufacturers. 

The  Jury  were,  however,  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  dessert  service  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  being  one  of  original  design,  presents  a very  high  degree  of  beauty 
and  harmony  of  effect ; and  that  the  design  and  modelling  of  the  figures,  in  many 
of  the  pieces,  are  full  of  grace  and  spirit,  evincing  a remarkable  degree  of  artistic 
merit 

The  Jury  must  s|iecially  mention,  as  belonging  to  the  first  group  of  articles, 
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the  garden-pots  and  vases  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Minton,  modelled  in  imitation 
of  the  old  Majolica  ware,  and  not  only  remarkable  for  the  success  with  which 
the  effect  of  that  ware  is  attained,  but  for  novelty  and  beauty  of  design.  A 
large  vase,  intended  for  similar  purposes,  designed  by  Baron  Marochetti,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Minton,  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  great 
size. 

Thirdly,  the  attention  of  the  Jury  was  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  hard 
porcelain  for  chemical  purposes,  lately  established  by  Messrs.  Minton.  It  is  well 
known  that  for  such  articles  the  laboratory  has  hitherto  been  dependent  on  the 
Dresden,  Berlin,  and  other  foreign  manufactories : these  crucibles  and  capsules 
have  been  subjected  by  Mr.  Henry,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jury,  to  the  severest 
chemical  tests,  along  with  specimens  from  Dresden,  and  liave  been  found  to  stand 
these  tests  with  perfect  success  ; and  besides  being  fully  equal  to  the  German  ware 
in  quality,  they  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  considerably  cheaper.  The 
Jury  have  considered  the  successful  establishment  of  this  manufacture  in  England 
as  a matter  of  much  importance  and  interest  in  a scientific  point  of  view. 

The  second  group  of  articles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Minton  includes  articles  of 
very  remarkable  merit  and  beauty  in  almost  every  department  of  the  ceramic  art 
in  which  other  English  exhibitors  compete,  and  would  alone  place  Messrs.  Minton 
among  the  very  first  of  these.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  Report  to  specify  details 
minutely.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  articles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Minton  in 
imitation  of  old  Shvres,  their  flower-painting  on  a great  variety  of  plates,  on  their 
small  tea-services,  on  their  earthenware  basins,  ewers,  &c.,  and  their  smaller  articles 
of  a more  purely  decorative  character,  are  all  remarkable  for  great  freshness 
of  effect  and  excellent  taste.  Their  parian  figures  are  very  good  ; and  a chimney- 
piece  of  this  material  is  a new  and  remarkable  adaptation  of  it. 

The  Jury  were  unanimous  in  recommending  Messrs.  Minton  for  a Council 
Medal,  but  founded  it  only  on  those  articles  first  referred  to,  in  respect  of  which 
originality  and  beauty  of  design,  and  not  mere  excellence  of  execution,  were 
prominent  merits. 

Copeland,  W.  T.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire  (2). — This  exhibition  is 
remarkable  in  several  respects,  especially  for  the  great  beauty  of  the  parian 
groups  and  figures,  several  of  which  are  eminently  successful,  and  show  com- 
plete mastery  over  this  material  in  its  best  and  most  legitimate  application. 
The  Jury  especially  desire  to  mention  the  large  porcelain  slabs  or  panels  deco- 
rated with  flower-painting  and  other  patterns,  and  now  much  used  for  fire- 
places, panels,  tables,  and  a variety  of  other  purposes  connected  with  useful 
and  ornamental  furniture.  The  large  flower-painting  on  some  of  these  has  a very 
handsome  effect  ; and  some  Pompeian  patterns  are  particularly  pleasing. 

Mr.  Copeland  shows  a large  assortment  of  plates  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
mental porcelain.  The  flower-painting  and  gilding  are,  in  many  of  them,  very 
good  ; and  especially  in  the  centering  of  the  plates,  much  taste  is  observable 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  pattern.  Some  large  vases  of  Etruscan  shape  and 
style  of  decoration  are  handsome.  Mr.  Copeland  has  also  some  articles,  in 
which  the  effect  of  inlaid  pearls  and  other  jewels  is  rendered  with  considerable 
success.  The  value  of  this  novel  style  may  be  a question  of  taste  ; but  it  un- 
doubtedly exhibits  much  skill  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Other  articles 
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are  of  a colour  which  is  claimed  as  new,  and  has  a certain  richness  of  effect ; 
but  as  no  extensive  series  of  articles  with  this  colour  are  exhibited,  the  Jury  are 
unable  to  state  how  far  it  can  be  reproduced  with  the  certainty  and  uniformity 
of  tint  requisite  to  establish  it  as  an  improvement  in  ceramic  decoration. 

The  earthenware  of  Mr.  Copeland  is  of  excellent  quality ; and  on  some  plates 
the  Jury  observed  prints  worthy  of  special  notice  on  account  of  simplicity  and 
effect. 

A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  him  fur  the  general  high  merit  shown  in  his  exten- 
sive collection. 

W edgwood,  T.,  and  Sons,  Etruria,  Staffordshire  ( 6). — The  articles  exhibited 
by  this  firm  are  of  great  ns  well  as  of  long-acknowledged  merit — which  consists 
chiefly  in  a faithful  revival  of  the  forms  originated  by  tho  enterprise  of  the  elder 
Wedgwood,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
genius  of  Flaxman.  The  classic  beauty  of  some  of  these  designs  in  terra  cotta, 
jasper,  and  fine  stoneware,  has  never  since  been  surpassed  or  equalled  ; and  no 
better  desire  could  be  entertained  for  the  popular  taste  of  this  country  in  respect 
to  this  class  of  article  than  it  should  again  be  familiarized  with  these  productions, 
which  are  of  purely  national  origin,  and  are  capable  of  being  applied,  and  that 
cheaply,  to  almost  every  variety  of  domestic  use.  The  white  and  printed  earthen- 
ware of  this  firm,  long  celebrated,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  export  trade, 
maintains  its  old  and  well-merited  reputation.  The  Jury  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  giving  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

Rose,  J.,  and  Co.,  Coalbrook  Dale,  Shropshire  (47),  have  exhibited  por- 
celain services  and  other  articles,  which  have  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
the  Jury.  A dessert  service  of  a rose  ground  is  in  particular  remarkable,  not  only 
as  being  the  nearest  approach  we  have  seen  to  the  famous  colour  which  it  is 
designed  to  imitate,  but  for  the  excellence  of  the  flojver-painting,  gilding,  and 
other  decorations,  and  the  hardness  and  transparency  of  glaze.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  other  porcelain  articles  exhibited  by  this  firm.  The  Jury 
have  awarded  to  Messrs.  Rose  and  Co.  a Prize  MedaL 

Before  proceeding  to  mention  the  remaining  English  exhibitors  to  whom  the 
Jury  have  awarded  the  Prize  Medal,  it  may  be  well  to  state  generally  that  this 
reward  has  respect  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  that  branch  of  the  ceramic  art  which 
has  been  so  extensively  developed  in  England,  and  which  has  constituted  it  an 
important  branch  of  our  national  industry,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  stone  and 
earthenware  for  domestic  use.  Articles  of  porcelain  are  also  exhibited  by  some 
of  the  firms  hereafter  named  ; but  the  Jury  have  not  been  able  to  consider  these 
as  furnishing  any  ground  for  an  award.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are  open 
to  much  criticism.  Violent  colours,  and  forms  of  loose  indefinite  shape,  with  much 
overloaded  decoration,  are  frequent.  The  Jury  has  also  noticed  in  some  cases  a 
fault  to  which  they  deem  it  well  to  direct  attention,  viz.,  the  application  of 
elaborate  gilding  and  flower-painting,  very  suitable  for  porcelain,  and  sometimes 
of  taste  and  execution  which  would  have  been  well  adapted  to  that  material,  to 
the  inferior  substances  of  stone  and  earthenware.  This  they  consider  a misappli- 
cation of  skill  and  labour,  expended  with  no  adequate  result,  or  with  effects 
which,  to  a severe  taste,  are  positively  displeasing. 

RrDOWAY,  J.,  and  Co.,  Cauldon  Place,  Staffordshire  (5),  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  manufacturers  of  earthenware  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
and  exhibits  articles  in  this  department  of  first-rate  quality.  He  has,  with  much 
spirit,  ingenuity,  and  success,  adapted  this  material  to  a variety  of  sanatory  pur- 
poses ; and  in  his  stall  the  Jury  observed  the  application,  or  the  proposed  appli- 
cation, of  it  to  the  banister  and  hand-rail  of  staircases.  The  specimen  shown  has 
at  first  sight  a fresh  and  pleasing  effect ; but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  preserving  accuracy  of  outlines  in  such  large  pieces  as  are 
requisite  for  this  purpose  can  be  successfully  overcome.  Lawn  and  conservatory 
fountains  are  also  shown.  The  excellent  quality  of  Messrs.  Ridgway’s  ware,  fully 
accounting  for  the  commercial  importance  of  their  manufacture,  has  well  entitled 
them,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jury,  to  an  award  of  the  Prize  Medal 

Mayer,  T.  J.  and  J.,  Burslem,  Staffordshire  (9),  is  another  firm  in  this 
great  branch  of  manufacture,  and  have  exhibited  a most  interesting  assort- 
ment of  articles  illustrative  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their  trade,  which  is  prin- 
cipally connected  with  the  markets  of  the  American  Continent.  Messrs.  Mayer 
adapt  their  excellent  material  to  every  variety  of  useful  purpose.  One  of  these 
appears  to  be  novel.  They  have  made  tea-urns  of  stoneware  of  a hard  vitreous 
body,  capable  of  withstanding  the  variations  of  temperature  required  in  this  appli- 
cation. They  have  also  exhibited  a variety  of  jugs  in  Parian,  to  which  material 
they  have  applied  colour  with  success,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  they  claim 
to  have  introduced  some  important  modifications,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it 
proof  against  the  effect  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  from  boiling  water,  &c. 
The  Jury  have  awarded  to  Messrs.  Mayer  a Prize  Medal. 

Dimmock,  T.,  Shelton,  Staffordshire  (12). — This  manufacturer  has  exhibited 
also  earthenware  of  first-rate  quality  ; and  the  Jury  have  much  admired  the  neat- 
ness and  good  taste  of  his  printed  patterns,  the  agreeable  effect  of  his  “ flowing 
blue,”  and  in  general  the  excellence  of  his  ware.  They  have  awarded  a Prize 
Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

Alcock,  S.,  anil  Co.,  Burslem,  Staffordshire  (7). — This  is  another  very  impor- 
tant stall,  as  exhibiting  the  productions  of  a most  extensive  manufacturer,  as  well 
in  porcelain  as  in  the  cheaper  wares.  Fancy  articles  in  Parian  or  biscuit,  of  most 
delicate  execution,  are  shown  in  this  stall ; and  the  Jury  may  mention  as  remark- 
able for  fancy  and  freshness  of  effect  a number  of  vases  and  jugs,  of  various 
forms  and  colours, — in  particular  some  with  white  figures  on  a blue  ground, — 
and  some  with  green  ornaments  on  the  same  ground.  The  Jury  have  awarded 
a Prize  Medal. 

Meigh,  C.,  and  Sons,  Hanley,  Staffordshire  (10),  have  exhibited  excellent 
earthenware  and  some  specimens  of  very  remarkable  size,  especially  two  great 
vases,  of  one  piece  each.  Their  white  enamel  ware  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  has 
an  extensive  hold  on  the  market.  The  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Boote,  T.  and  R,  Burslem,  Staffordshire  (11). — The  articles  exhibited  in  this 
stall  are  well  worthy  of  special  notice,  on  account  both  of  some  new  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  for  the  remarkable  grace  and  beauty  of 
some  of  the  productions.  The  inlaying  of  one  clay  upon  another, — as  white 
upon  blue, — is  a process  patented  by  Messrs.  Boote,  and  has  important  results  in 
rendering  simple  and  easy  certain  effects  and  combinations  of  colour,  which  it  was 
before  impossible  or  difficult  to  produce.  Some  vases  or  jars  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
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Boot*,  of  a pale  brown  clay  colour,  with  vine  leaves  and  tendrils  in  high  relief,  are 
deserving  of  much  praise  as  both  extremely  beautiful  in  design  and  in  effect,  and 
manifesting  great  skill  in  the  management  of  material.  The  Jury  have  awarded 
a Prize  Medal 

Bourse,  J.,  Derby  Pottery,  Derby  (35). — This  manufacturer  has  the  merit 
of  making  stoneware  bottles,  which  have  the  property  of  resisting  the  action  of 
blacking  in  a manner  which  had  been  found  extremely  difficult  of  attainment. 
Their  bottles  aro  consequently  employed  to  a large  extent  by  Messrs.  Day  and 
Martin  in  the  export  trade  to  India  and  elsewhere.  The  Jury  have  awarded 
Mr.  Bourse  a Prize  Medal. 

Grees,  S.,  and  Co.,  Lambeth  (Class  XXVII.,  No.  125). — This  firm  exhibits 
some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  stoneware,  of  great  size,  designed  for  the  use 
of  breweries,  distilleries,  &c.,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  hardness  of  glaze  and 
other  qualities,  are  of  great  value  in  many  processes  of  chemical  manufacture. 
The  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Finch,  J.,  London  (38),  exhibits  articles  of  earthenware  for  wash  and  steam 
tubs,  and  other  sanatory  purposes,  which  have  apjieared  to  the  J ury  deserving  the 
award  of  a Prize  Medal. 

The  Jury,  in  addition  to  the  Exhibitors  before  mentioned,  to  whom  they  have 
awarded  Medals,  desire  to  notice,  ns  deserving  very  Honourable  Mention,  the 
following  names : — 

Kennedy,  W.  S.,  Burslein,  Staffordshire  (4),  who  exhibits  a large  assortment 
of  door-handles,  “ placques,”  and  other  similar  applications  of  china  and  earthen- 
ware, which  has  become  in  his  hands  a separate  and  important  branch  of  ceramic 
manufacture.  In  the  objects  in  this  stall  utility  of  application  is  combined  with 
cheapness  and  agreeable  appearance. 

Keys  and  Movntford,  Newcastle-under-Lyue,  Staffordshire  (14),  exhibit  a 
series  of  statuettes  in  parian,  well  executed,  and  of  a pretty  effect 

Pratt,  F.  and  R.,  and  Co.,  Fenton,  Staffordshire  (22),  exhibit  some  very  re- 
markable specimens  of  a process  which  they  seem  to  have  greatly  improved, 
viz.,  that  of  coloured  printing  under  the  glaze.  The  freshness  and  truth  of  the 
colouring,  in  some  of  these  specimens,  from  pictures  by  Mulready,  Wilkie,  &c., 
are  excellent  They  also  exhibit  some  earthenware  of  very  good  forms  and  style 
of  ornament 

Bell,  J.,  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (26),  being  the  only  Exhibitors  in  this  class  from 
Scotland,  are  deserving  of  notice,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  on  account  also 
of  the  good  quality  and  design  of  the  ware  they  show. 

Chamberlain  and  Co.,  of  Worcester  (44),  exhibit  some  perforated  china  of 
agreeable  effect 

Edwards,  J.,  and  Sons,  Dale  Hall,  Staffordshire  (37),  exhibit  a very  large  and 
fine  model  of  the  Warwick  vase,  in  terra-cotta,  and  an  earthenware  tea-tray,  &c. 

Grainger,  G.,  and  Co.,  Worcester  (46),  exhibit  articles  of  semi-porcelain, 
the  good  quality  of  some  of  which,  for  chemical  purposes,  is  well  attested. 

Southorn,  W.,  and  Co.,  Brosely,  Shropshire  (29),  exhibit  superior  tobacco- 
pipes. 

Wood,  O.,  Brentford  (34),  exhibits  some  ornamental  orange-tree  garden-pots  of 
remarkable  size. 
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Sharpe  Brothers  and  Co.,  Swadlincote,  Burton-on-Trent  (36),  exhibit  spe- 
cimens of  ironstone  cane  ware  and  printed  earthenware,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Lee,  J.,  Rotlierliam,  Yorkshire  (48),  exhibit  the  application  of  earthenware  to 
letters  for  sign-hoards,  &e.,  which  is  a useful  and  pretty  adaptation. 

CHALI.1N0R,  E. — Earthenware. 

The  attention  of  the  J ury  has  been  much  attracted  by  two  designs,  one  of  a bust, 
the  other  of  a vase,  executed  by  James  Marsh,  a young  pupil  of  the  School  of 
Design,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  which  possess  remarkable  merit,  and  deserve  very 
Special  and  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  French  department  of  this  Class  the  Jury  need  hardly  state,  that  they 
have  unanimously  assigned  the  first  place  to  the  Sbvres  manufactory,  and  have 
recommended  the  Council  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  its  productions.  They  must, 
however,  again  explain,  that  the  light  in  which  these  ought  to  be  regarded  is 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  the  productions  of  commercial  industry  and 
enterprise  are  viewed.  Their  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  articles  produced  in 
a school  of  design  ; and  in  the  French  expositions  they  have  never  been  allowed 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  ordinary  products  of  private  enterprise.  There 
is  no  reference  to  cheapness  of  production.  The  manufactory  is  maintained  by  a 
large  atmual  grant  from  the  public  funds,  and  the  sale  of  its  products,  though  the 
prices  are  very  high,  is  so  far  from  being  successful,  in  a commercial  point  of  view, 
that  the  result  is  a large  annual  loss.  The  articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
decorative.  But  considered  as  a school  of  design,  which  is  not  to  follow  but  to 
guide  the  public  taste,  the  importance  of  the  Sfevres  manufactory  can  hardly 
be  too  highly  estimated.  Its  influence  has  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe ; 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  and  styles  of  decoration,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  English  and  other  departments  of  this  Class,  are  derived, 
either  by  direct  imitation,  or  by  slight  mollification,  from  the  old  productions  of 
the  Sevres  school.  The  Jury  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  articles  exhibited 
from  Sfcvres  are  equal,  either  as  regards  variety  or  excellence,  to  those  which  were 
sent  forth  from  the  same  establishment  at  a former  period,  and  on  which  its  tra- 
ditionary fame  is  principally  founded ; but  without  anyattempt  at  the  mere  imitation 
of  its  own  old  forms,  it  still  produces  wares  of  admirable  texture  and  workmanship, 
and  equally  remarkable  for  great  refinement  and  purity  of  taste,  both  as  regards  form 
and  decoration.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  respect  to  texture,  extreme 
lightness  and  fineness  are  incompatible  with  the  strength  requisite  for  domestic 
use,  however  beautiful  for  merely  ornamental  china.  The  Jury  may  specify  in 
the  Sbvres  department  several  large  vases, — one  or  two  of  unusually  large  size, — 
which  are  all  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form,  and  some  of  them  for  flower-paint- 
ing, of  admirable  freshness  and  force.  A large  tazza,  of  fine  blue,  mounted  in  or- 
molu, is  extremely  handsome.  As  a work  of  pure  ceramic  art  perhaps  no  single 
article  is  so  remarkable  as  (No.  16)  a Celadon  green  vase,  with  white  figures  in 
relief,  manipulated  in  a novel  and  peculiar  manner  by  the  pencil  The  handles  are 
also  of  porcelain,  the  whole  deriving  no  adventitious  attraction  from  or-molu  or 
gilding.  The  Jury  also  observed  a beautiful  adaptation  of  a cinque-cento  form  to 
a porcelain  tazza,  in  white  and  gold  ; nlso  a large  plate  or  slab  of  porcelain  for 
picture-painting,  remarkable  for  great  size,  combined  with  truth  of  surface.  Two 
perforated  porcelain  lanterns  are  worthy  of  Special  Mention  for  very  elaborate  and 
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accurate  execution.  Some  articles  are  exhibited  with  painting  of  figures  (in 
Pompeian  style),  executed  on  an  unglazed  body,  which  produces  a novel  and 
agreeable  effect  There  are  also  two  vases  and  covers,  and  a large  tazza  finely 
painted  with  figures  in  a subdued  shade  of  blue,  which  are  very  beautiful. 

MM.  Jouhanneaud  and  Dubois,  Limoges  (1630),  are  exhibitors  to  whom  the 
Jury  have  had  great  pleasure  in  awarding  a Prize  Medal.  Articles  in  porcelain,  of 
great  size,  good  design,  accurate  execution,  are  among  their  productions.  In 
particular,  the  Jury  would  refer  to  a stork  vase,  in  which  the  birds  are  modelled 
with  great  boldness  and  effect,  as  also  the  green  foliage.  The  white  ground  is  of 
excellent  colour  and  glaze,  and  the  whole  result  most  agreeable.  Some  large 
white  perforated  bottles  and  a white  and  Celadon  green  vase,  with  leaves  of  bleu 
de  roi,  &c.,  are  objects  well  deserving  special  notice.  Altogether  much  taste  and 
spirit  distinguish  these  exhibitors. 

Le  Baron  A du  Tremblay,  Rubefies,  near  Melun  (395),  exhibits  a series  of 
articles  equally  remarkable  for  cheapness,  for  novel  and  agreeable  effect,  and 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  process  by  which  that  effect  is  attained.  It  is  called 
“ email  ombrant,”  and  consists  in  flooding  coloured  but  transparent  glazes  over 
designs  stamped  in  the  body  of  the  ware.  A plane  surface  is  thus  produced,  in 
which  the  cavities  of  the  stamped  design  appear  as  shadows  of  various  depths, 
the  parts  in  highest  relief  coming  nearest  the  surface  of  the  glaze,  and  thus  having 
the  effect  of  the  lights  of  the  picture.  Much  taste  is  evinced  in  the  selection  of 
designs  to  which  the  process  lias  been  applied  ; and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  in 
the  ceramic  art  by  which,  at  so  cheap  a rate,  designs  of  high  artistic  merit  can  be 
reproduced  in  the  most  harmonious  tinting,  for  dessert  or  table  services,  and  for 
other  useful  domestic  purposes.  The  Jury  have  awarded  to  Du  Tremblay  a 
Prize  Medal. 

OlLLE,  J.  M.,  porcelain  manufacturer,  Paris  (818),  exhibits  a variety  of  articles 
of  fancy  porcelain,  which  show  taste  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  material. 
Some  statuettes,  birds,  See.,  are  executed  with  great  delicacy  and  sharpness.  The 
Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

M.  de  Bettionies,  SL  Amand  les  Eaux,  near  Valenciennes  (1086). — This 
manufactory  is  remarkable  for  keeping  up  the  old  “pate  tendre,”  which  was  so 
celebrated  a product  of  Sfevres  during  a part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this 
and  the  neighbouring  manufactory  of  Tournay,  in  Belgium,  are  now  the  only  two 
in  Europe  which  maintain  this  particular  kind  of  body.  Much  improvement  has 
lately  been  effected  by  M.  de  Bettignies  in  the  colouring  and  decoration  of  this 
ware ; and  specimens  are  exhibited,  especially  some  vases  of  turquoise  blue,  which 
fully  deserve,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  the  award  of  a Prize  Medal. 

M.  Mansard,  Paris  (1312),  is  an  exhibitor  whose  potterie  grtie  is  excellent  in 
its  forma  There  is  an  enamelled  vase  which  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  and 
the  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Bapterosses,  J.  F.,  Rue  de  la  Muette,  Paris  (109),  exhibits  buttons  made  by 
a process  equally  effective  and  ingenious,  described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
Report,  by  which  an  importance  has  heen  given  to  this  branch  of  ceramic  manu- 
facture, which  could  not  have  otherwise  attached  to  it  The  Jury  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  awarding  a Prize  Medal  to  M.  Bapterosses,  and  Special  Com- 
mendation. 
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The  Jury  have  also  awarded  Prize  Medals  to  the  following  Exhibitors 

Basto,  Pinto,  and  Co.  (Portugal,  1017  & 1108). 

Copenhagen,  The  Boyal  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  (33). 

Madras  Pottery,  The. 

St.  Petersburg,  The  Imperial  China  Manufactory  at  (318). 

Strahl,  Otto  (Prussia,  206). 

V ILLEROY  and  Boch  (Prussia,  361). 

Zieoler-Pellis,  Switzerland  (260),  terra-cotta,  deserves  Honourable  Mention. 

Besides  these  Exhibitors,  the  following  names  in  the  French  department  have 
been  thought  deserving  of  Special  Mention  ; — H.  I.  Nast  (659) ; Alluaud, 
sen.  (1051);  E.  HoNORE  (877);  C.  Avisseau  (1513);  J.  PETIT  (1629);  and 
Gorsas  and  Perier  (1253). 

Austria. — The  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  Vienna  (615)  has  . 
exhibited  a series  of  articles  for  table-services,  of  different  kinds,  flower-liaskets,  a 
table  painted  with  shells,  corals,  &c.,  &c.,  which  have  certain  merits,  and  the  Jury 
have  agTeed  to  award  a Prize  MedaL 

Fischer,  Moritz,  Hungary  (618),  exhibits  porcelain  articles  of  table-ware, 
embossed  with  white  and  gold,  and  with  other  patterns.  The  texture  and  colour 
of  the  white  are  good,  and  the  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

The  Jury  also  considered,  in  the  Austrian  department,  the  Messrs.  Haidinger 
Brothers,  Ellbagen,  Bohemia  (620),  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention  ; as  also 
C.  Fischer,  Bohemia  (617). 

In  the  department  of  the  Zollverein,  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory 
AT  Berlin  (Prussia,  213)  exhibits  a variety  of  articles,  of  which  the  chief  merit 
consists  in  the  landscape-painting,  which  is  extremely  well  executed,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  vases,  plates,  &c.  The  same  good  execution  is  carried 
out  in  picture-printings,  chiefly  copies  of  pictures  of  the  Blemish  school,  on  similar 
articles  of  porcelain.  Much  of  the  Berlin  china  is  so  covered  with  gold  and  print- 
ing that  the  body  of  the  ware  is  almost  entirely  concealed.  There  are  also  exhi- 
bited from  Berlin  some  statuettes  in  porcelain,  and  candelabra  of  the  same 
material,  with  loaves  and  figures  on  a pale  greenish-grey  ground,  which  are  of  good 
execution  and  design.  The  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

The  Royal  Saxon  China  Manufactory,  Meissen  (Saxony,  10),  exhibits 
the  hard  porcelain  for  chemical  purposes,  for  which  it  has  been  long  celebrated ; 
also  a considerable  variety  of  ornamental  china,  as  well  as  of  dinner  and  coffee 
services,  &c.,  &e.  Some  of  these  with  enamelled  paintings  are  well  executed,  A 
camellia  plant  in  full  flower,  entirely  executed  in  porcelain,  is  a very  remarkable 
example  of  a kind  of  work  which  has  long  maintained  its  ground  in  this  manu- 
factory, aided  by  the  natural  ductility  of  the  clays  which  are  employed.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  executed  in  white  of  the  greatest  purity  ; and  the  leaves 
are  all  finely  glazed.  The  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

The  Royal  Bavarian  Porcelain  Manufactory  (Bavaria,  64),  Nymphen- 
burg  near  Munich,  exhibits  articles  in  biscuit,  and  a variety  in  hard  decorated 
porcelain,  which  manifest  decided  advance  in  taste  both  as  to  form  and  decoration. 
The  picture-painting  on  some  of  these  is  extremely  well  executed.  On  the  whole 
the  Jury  observe  in  this  exhibition  much  spirit  and  originality,  and  have  awarded 
it  a Prize  Medal. 
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Honourable  Mention  is  accorded  to  the  following: — 
AHNOI.ni,  C.  R and  F.  (Prussia,  778). 

Constantinople,  Porcelain  Factory  at. 

Mattscharh,  J.  G.  IL  (Widow),  and  Son  (Prussia,  217). 
Tielsch,  Carl,  and  Co.  (Prussia,  219). 


October  1851. 


Abuyll,  Reporter. 
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REPORT  ON  DECORATIVE  FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY,  IN- 
CLUDING PAPER-HANGINGS,  PAPIER-MACHE,  AND  JAPANNED 
GOODS. 


Jury. 

Professor  RoBfNKH,  Chairman  awl  Itrjntrter,  Austria ; President  of  the  Imperial 
Acadomy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Lord  Ashburton,  Drputy  Chairman , 82  Piccadilly. 

John  Lewis  Aubekt,  20  Lower  Road,  Islington  ; Paper-stainer. 

Charles  de  Beyne,  Russia  ; Architect. 

Francois  CorPENs,  Belgium  ; Architect. 

J.  G.  Crack,  Joint  Hepurtrr,  14  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  ; House  Decorator. 
Charles  Crooco,  Sardinia  ; Manufacturer. 

John  Jackson,  40  Rathbone  Place;  Manufacturer  of  Composition  and  Papier- 
mache  Ornaments. 

W.  Meyer,  North  Germany. 

N.  Rondot,  Franco  ; late  of  Embassy  to  China,  and  Member  of  Central  Jury. 
Edward  Snell,  27  Albemarle  Street ; Upholsterer  and  Cabinet-maker. 

John  Webb,  8 Old  Bond  Street,  Upholsterer  and  Cabinet-maker. 

Associates. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Demanet,  90  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico. 

L.  Grcner,  12  Fitzroy  Square  ; Architect.  (Juror  in  Class  XXIII.) 

Chev.  Lencisa  ; Commissioner  to  the  Exhibition  for  H.  M.  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

M.  Wolowbki,  France  ; Professor  to  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Member  of  the 
Central  Jury,  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France.  (Juror  in  Class  XXIX.) 


The  objects  comprised  in  this  class  are  of  a kind  intimately  associated  with  the 
comfort  and  adornment  of  our  dwellings  ; of  great  importance  from  the  vast  amount 
of  skilled  labour  employed  in  their  production  ; and  of  high  interest  as  displaying 
the  state  of  industrial  art  in  various  countries. 

A popular  taste  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  those  things  which  are  ever  before 
the  eye  as  household  companions,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  these  it  is  therefore 
most  essential  to  attend  to  the  principles  of  tasteful  design,  for  by  those  principles 
an  article  obtains  its  power  of  attraction. 

Furniture, 

It  is  important,  both  for  the  strength  and  good  effect  of  furniture,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  construction  be  well  carried  out,  that  the  construction  be  evident, 
and  that  if  carving  or  other  ornament  be  introduced,  it  should  be  by  decorating 
that  construction  itself,  not  by  overlaying  it  and  disguising  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that,  an  object  hr  covered  with  ornament,  or  be  extravagant 
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in  form,  to  obtain  the  element  of  beauty ; articles  of  furniture  are  too  often 
crowded  with  unnecessary  embellishment,  which,  besides  adding  to  their  cost, 
interferes  with  their  use,  purpose,  and  convenience  ; the  perfection  of  art  manu- 
facture consists  in  combining,  with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  the  useful  with  the 
pleasing,  and  the  execution  of  this  can  generally  be  most  successfully  carried  out 
by  adopting  the  simplest  process. 

The  Jury,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  great  lieauty  of  many  of  the  ornamental 
works  in  furniture  collected  at  the  Exhibition,  yet  regret  that  there  have  not  been 
more  specimens  of  ordinary  furniture  for  general  use  ; works  whose  merits  consist 
in  correct  proportion,  simple  but  well-considered  design,  beauty  of  material,  and 
perfect  workmanship.  Few  have  the  means  of  purcliasing  such  beautiful  works  as 
thfe  sideboard  of  M.  Fourdinois,  or  the  cabinets  of  M.  Riuguet  le  Prince;,  which 
come  almost  under  the  head  of  fine  art  rather  than  of  manufacture ; anil  it  is 
much  to  l>e  desired  that  attention  Ire  directed  towards  improving  the  taste  of  those 
more  ordinary  objects  that  come  into  daily  use  by  the  many. 

Cabinet  furniture  first  became  an  article  of  general  luxury  about  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  lfith  century;  at  this  period  inlaid  as  wqjl  as  richly-carved  furniture  was 
manufactured  in  Italy,  and  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  works 
now  exhibited  by  Italy,  some  are  distinguished  by  great  excellence,  particularly  in 
the  carved  examples. 

From  Tuscany. — M.  A.  Barbetti,  of  Florence,  exhibits,  with  other  things,  a 
casket  of  great  merit,  most  elaborately  carved,  introducing  bas-reliefs  of  figures, 
ornaments,  chimeras,  & c. 

A large  cheval  screen  frame,  in  walnut  wood,  by  Luizi  Marciietti,  of  Sienna,  is 
very  beautifully  wrought  with  delicate,  ornament  of  good  taste.  An  oval  medallion 
frame,  by  Pietro  Gil'STI,  is  also  a fine  specimen  of  carving. 

From  Sardinia. — II.  B.  Capei.lo,  of  Turin,  exhibits  a very  elegant  inlaid  table,  a 
cunile  chair,  and  a pedestal — all  ornamented  in  very  pure  taste  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  and  of  good  execution. 

In  France  ornamental  cabinet-work  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  manufacturers  have  since  then  continued  to  produce 
works  of  great  beauty,  and  have  brought  tlxe  art  of  marqueterie  inlay  to  a high 
state  of  perfection  ; this  work  consists  in  inlaying  woods  of  a great  variety  of  tints 
in  the  form  of  flowers,  ornaments.  Sec.,  and  was  greatly  advanced  in  the  last 
century  by  Rcisner,  who  produced  very  beautiful  specimens. 

In  buhl-work,  also,  wherein  metals  are  inlaid  upon  grounds  of  tortoiseshell  or 
ebony,  or  vice  versa,  the  French  have  greatly  excelled.  This  kind  of  ornamental 
inlay  takes  its  name  from  Monsieur  de  Boule,  a celebrated  French  cabinet-maker 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  Germany  there  has  long  been  established  cabinet-work  of  a high  class,  more 
especially  for  those  exquisite  ebony  cabinets,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  various 
woods  and  metals,  surmounted  with  carved  figures,  and  elaborately  fitted  with 
innumerable  drawers  and  with  perspective  recesses — presents  fit  for  kings  and 
princes : of  these  an  excellent  example  is  presented  in  the  ebony  cabinet  of 
M.  GRftOEll,  of  Vienna — a most  beautiful  work,  exquisitely  finished. 

Cabinet-work  of  a more  useful  description  has  been  carried  to  a high  state  of 
perfection  in  Great  Britain,  whose  manufacturers  have  studied  to  produce  objects 
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iu  which  the  prominent  excellence  is  substantial  quality  ami  finished  work- 
manship. 

It  was  in  England  that  mahogany,  now  so  generally  used,  was  first  employed  for 
cabinet  furniture,  about  1720  ; Dr.  Gibbous,  an  eminent  physician,  having  had  some 
planks  of  this  wood  given  to  him  by  his  brother,  a West  India  captain,  who  bad 
brought  them  iu  his  vessel  as  ballast,  wished  to  use  them  for  a house  he  was 
building  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  but  the  carpenters  complained  that  the 
wood  was  too  hard  ; it  was  therefore  laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Gihlions 
wanted  a candle-box,  and  the  Doctor  called  in  his  cabinet-maker,  Mr.  Wollaston, 
to  make  him  one  of  this  wood,  then  lying  in  the  garden.  He  also  declared  that  it 
was  too  hard : the  Doctor  said  he  must  get  stronger  tools  ; the  candle-box  was 
completed  and  approved,  insomuch  that  the  Doctor  theu  insisted  on  having  a 
bureau  made  of  the  same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done  ; and  the  fine  colour, 
polish,  &e.,  were  so  pleasing,  that  he  invited  his  friends  to  come  and  see  it. 
Among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckiugham  : her  Grace  begged  some  of  the 
same  w ood  from  Dr.  Gibbous,  and  employed  Wollaston  to  make  a bureau  for  her 
also  ; on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  and  Mr.  Wollaston  was  much  raised.  The 
wood  became  the  fashion,  was  much  admired,  and  from  that  time  has  continued 
to  be  used  for  furniture  more  than  any  other. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a description  of  the  various  details  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cabinet-work,  but  an  account  of  some  of  tho  more  ornamental  processes 
and  results  connected  with  it  may  be  desirable. 

Of  these,  the  marqueterie  inlay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting.  In 
this  work  the  design,  having  been  first  drawn  on  paper  and  properly  coloured,  is 
pricked  with  a fine  needle,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  ornament  or  other  objects  can 
be  pounced  on  the  various  coloured  woods  proposed  to  lie  employed  ; these  outlines 
being  carefully  marked  in,  are  cut  with  a fine  watch-spring  saw,  worked  in  a lathe  : 
in  most  cases  the  wood  forming  the  ground  is  cut  with  that  forming  the  ornament, 
so  that  a piece  cut  out  of  wlute  wood  corresponds  exactly  in  shape  and  size  with 
the  opening  left  in  black  wood,  in  which  it  therefore  fits  and  forms  the  required 
pattern. 

Tarsia- work,  or  the  art  of  inlaying  woods,  had  been  practised  from  a very  early 
date  in  Italy,  and  extensively  employed  in  the  decoration  of  wall  panelling ; and 
remains  of  this  kind  of  work  revived  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Verona  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury still  exist  in  some  of  the  Italian  churches. 

The  earlier  specimens  of  this  work  were  executed  in  woods  of  different  shades, 
but  natural  hues ; afterwards,  when  flowers,  birds,  and  coloured  ornaments  were 
introduced,  various  stained  woods  were  employed  ; these,  in  most  cases,  have  the 
disadvantage  of  fading,  but  in  tho  admirable  specimens  of  marqueterie  inlay  exhi- 
bited by  M.  CltEMER,  of  Paris,  the  woods  are  stained  by  the  process  of  M.  Boucherie, 
which  is  stated  to  give  them  a permanent  dye  to  a considerable  depth.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  beautiful  effect  of  this  work,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  employment  of  woods  of  natural  hues,  as  being  more  harmonious 
and  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Iu  those  ornaments  which  are  shaded,  the  effect  is  given  by  immersing  the  pieces 
in  hot  sand.  The  various  parts,  being  ait  out  of  the  required  tiuts  in  the  proper 
form,  are  then  placed  according  to  the  design,  and  fixed  on  paper ; afterwards  they 
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are  applied  like  veneer  to  the  piece  of  furniture ; being  mounted,  they  are  cleaned 
off  and  slightly  polished,  and  the  finer  lines  are  then  engraved. 

The  manufacture  of  buhl  inlay  is  by  exactly  the  same  process,  only  that  metals, 
tortoiseshell,  and  ebony  are  here  the  materials  employed  ; the  nature  of  the  design 
is  somewhat  different,  depending  more  upon  simple  outline  forms.  There  are 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  Exhibition,  more  particularly 
the  cabinets  of  M.  Fortuer,  of  Wurtzburg,  where  the  figures  and  ornaments  are 
designed  and  finished  with  infinite  talent  and  skill. 

There  is  another  kind  of  inlay  applied  to  furniture,  which  may  lie  called  mosaic 
inlay.  The  beautiful  boxes  made  in  India  give  some  good  specimens  of  this  work 
in  ivory  and  metal,  equalled,  however,  by  the  inlaid  furniture  and  boxes  of  M. 
Marcelin,  of  Paris ; the  extraordinary  table  of  Senor  Perez,  of  Sjrain,  gives  a 
fine  example  of  this  style  of  work,  executed  entirely  in  minute  portions  of  wood  ; 
the  same  principle  is  carried  out  in  a table  by  Nye,  of  Tonbridge  Wells. 

Where  the  patterns  assume  geometric  forms,  this  kind  of  work  is  executed  by 
laying  together  slips  of  wood  or  metal,  &c.,  in  the  particular  forms  required  ; theso 
united  slips  are  then  cut  transversely,  and  affixed  to  the  grounds  as  in  marqueterie. 

Immediately  connected  with  inlaid  cabinet-work  is  the  manufacture  of  parque- 
terie  for  floors ; in  this  work  the  same  principle  is  carried  out  as  in  marqueterie, 
only  on  a bolder  scale  ; woods  of  different  colours  are  cut  to  pattern,  and  inlaid 
one  in  the  other,  or  so  arranged  as  to  produce  very  beautiful  effects  for  floors.  The 
specimens  exhibited  of  MM.  Convert  and  Lucas,  and  M.  de  Keyn,  of  Belgium, 
of  MM.  Leistler  and  Son,  of  Vienna,  and  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Russia,  show  the  per- 
fection to  which  this  art  lias  been  brought. 

A very  beautiful  novelty  at  this  Exhibition  was  the  introduction  of  porcelain, 
inlaid  in  furniture  like  marquetorie,  by  Messrs.  RlVART  and  Andrieux  ; in  these 
examples,  not  only  were  panels  of  porcelain  inserted,  but  the  painted  flowers  were 
cut  to  form,  and  inlaid  like  the  ornamental  woods.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Dow- 
IIIGGIN,  of  Loudon,  porcelain  of  a very  high  class  of  art  is  mounted  in  the  panels 
and  pilasters  ; and  M.  0 AMRS,  of  St.  Petersburg,  contributes  a cabinet  in  tulip-wood, 
mounted  in  or-molu,  containing  beautiful  pm  els  in  porcelain.  M.  RlNGUET 
I.E  PRINCE  has  introduced  carvings  of  ivory,  mounted  with  or-molu,  on  one  of  his 
cabinets,  with  excellent  effect ; and  in  his  most  beautiful  ebony  cabinet  for  medals, 
relieved  with  exquisite  carvings,  fine  stones  are  inlaid  so  as  to  form  part  of  its 
decoration.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  owe  much  of  their  attraction  to  the 
metal  ornaments  with  which  they  are  mounted  ; but  the  ebony  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bau- 
BEDIENNE  combines,  in  the  very  element  of  its  construction,  bronze  ornaments  aud 
figures  of  a high  class  of  art,  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  united  whole. 

Of  carved  furniture  there  are  many  magnificent  examples  in  the  Exhibition.  In 
the  struggle  to  produce  objects  that  might  be  specimens  of  the  talents  of  the  parties 
employed  upon  them,  utility  and  purpose  have  in  some  degree  been  forgotten,  and 
works  brought  forward  that  are  objects  of  art  rather  than  manufacture  ; still  it  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  result  that  it  tends  to  improve  the  art  workman ; it 
gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  skill  ; it  causes  a school  of  art  to  grow  up 
aud  extend  itself ; anil  if  it  err  by  excess,  it  at  any  rate  creates  the  ability  to  do 
right.  Of  the  carved  furniture,  the  grand  buffet  of  M.  Fourdinois,  of  Paris,  is  of 
the  highest  merit , whether  for  its  composition,  the  carving  of  the  more  artistic  por- 
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lions,  or  its  general  execution,-  it  is  a noble  work.  The  specimens  by  M.  Lienabd, 
of  Paris,  though  not  large,  are  of  great  excellence,  showing  to  what  perfection  and 
beauty  the  art  of  sculpture  in  wood  can  be  brought.  A large  frame  in  pear-tree 
wood,  very  beautifully  carved  by  M.  Leshesne,  affords  another  fine  specimen  of 
this  branch  of  art. 

The  grand  collection  of  furniture  by  MM.  Leistlkr  and  8on,  of  Vienna,  exhi- 
bited in  four  rooms,  displays  considerable  fancy  and  excellent  workmanship,  though 
the  ornament  is  far  too  redundant  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  grand  bookcase  of  Messrs.  Holland,  of  London,  is  another  example  of  carved 
furniture  of  a high  class,  and  the  sideboard  and  bookcase  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham,  the  buffet  of  Messrs.  Cook,  of  Warwick,  the  bed  and  toilet  furniture  of 
Messrs.  Trollope,  the  carved  glass  frame  and  other  furniture  of  Messrs.  Snell,  the 
beautiful  cradle  and  other  objects  by  Mr.  Rogers,  a writing-table  in  walnut  wood, 
with  other  specimens  by  Messrs.  Gillows,  and  many  works  by  other  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain,  show  that  industrial  art  is  well  represented  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  branch  of  cabinet-work  which  merits  particular  notice,  that  in 
which  mechanical  action  is  introduced ; the  specimens  exhibited  by  MM.  Daubet 
ET  Daumaket,  of  Lyons,  are  most  ingenious  and  curious  ; in  their  secretaire,  which 
is  full  of  contrivances,  one  key  unlocks  all  the  drawers ; these  run  in  the  most 
easy  and  perfect  manner,  if  touched  in  the  slightest  degree ; and  the  closing  of 
one  particular  drawer  shuts  and  fastens  all  the  others.  M.  Krieger,  of  Paris,  also 
exliibits  some  furniture  of  excellent  mechanical  action,  such  as  card-tables,  toilets, 
&c. ; and  M.  Von  Hagen,  of  Erfurt,  has  a cabinet  of  fine  workmanship,  in  which 
the  secret  mechanism  is  skilfully  carried  out 

In  the  Austrian  collection  are  some  curious  chairs  and  furniture,  by  M.  Thonet, 
of  Vienna,  in  which  the  wood  inlaid  with  metal  lines  is  bent  to  the  required  forms 
without  the  usual  framing. 

Many  excellent  billiard-tables  are  exhibited : in  one,  by  M.  BouHARDET,  of  Paris, 
the  carving  is  of  very  beautiful  design  ; another,  by  M.  Knill,  of  Vienna,  is  hand- 
somely mounted  in  buhl  inlay,  and  the  inlaid  cues  of  this  manufacturer  are  very 
lieautiful  specimens.  The  billiard-tables  of  Messrs.  Thurston,  and  of  Messrs. 
Burroughs  and  Watts,  of  London,  are  of  simpler  construction,  but  solid,  and  of 
excellent  workmanship. 

Decorations. 

The  specimens  exhibited  under  this  head  are  decorations  for  walls  and  ceilings, 
imitatious  of  woods  and  marbles,  and  painted  blinds 

Several  of  the  ceilings  under  the  galleries  of  the  Exhibition  Building  have  been 
decorated  with  more  or  less  taste,  principally  in  the  Arabesque  style.  One,  painted 
by  Signor  Montanari,  of  Milan,  in  one  of  the  Austrian  apartments,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice : it  is  a coved  ceiling,  executed  with  great  breadth  of  effect  The 
imitation  of  gold  is  excellent,  and  the  general  treatment  is  full  of  spirit  and  force. 

In  wall  decoration  Mr.  MoRANT  exhibits  a handsome  panel,  mounted  with  gilt 
ornaments  and  mouldings ; the  latter  upon  a ground  of  looking-glass.  In  the 
centre  of  the  panel  is  painted  a figure  surrounded  by  foliage  Arabesque. 

Mr.  Moxon’s  panelling  over  a chimney  piece,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  English 
Furniture  Court,  is  a tasteful  specimen  of  decoration  ; and  the  imitations  of  woods 
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and  marbles  by  tbis  gentleman  are  executed  in  a very  superior  muuner,  united 
with  an  ornamental  character  of  a high  class. 

Messrs.  Holland,  of  Warwick,  exhibit  table-tops  in  imitation  of  marbles,  orna- 
mentally arranged  in  the  old  Italian  style  with  good  effect 

Mr.  Keksiiaw’b  imitations  of  woods  are  also  very  excellent;  and  those  by  Messrs. 
N icoll  and  Allkn,  of  wood  and  marble,  have  likewise  considerable  merit  Some 
of  these  imitations  of  woods  are  painted  on  glass,  the  polished  surface  of  which 
gives  great  finish  to  the  work. 

Among  the  painted  blinds,  of  which  there  are  many  exhibited,  those  by  M.  Bach 
Pkhes,  of  Paris,  were  considered  good  specimens 

The  wax-cloth  hangings,  by  M.  VlVET,  of  Paris,  are  painted  ornamentally  in  the 
style  of  Francis  I.,  and  are  stated  to  be  so  prepared  as  to  resist  the  effect  of 
moisture. 


, Paj>er-hanginf/8. 

Paper-hangings  form  a manufacture  of  considerable  importance,  carried  on  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  employing  many  artists  and  designers,  and 
thousands  of  operatives,  consuming  also  vast  quantities  of  paper,  colours,  wool,  and 
metal.  They  are  important  also  because  they  may  be  made  the  means  of 
extensively  diffusing  taste  for  art ; and  from  the  low  price  of  the  cheaper  kinds, 
enabling  the  humblest  mechanic  to  give,  to  his  home  an  air  of  elegance  and 
comfort 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  period  when  paper-hangings  were  invented.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  made  in  China,  and  the  introduction  of  these 
hangings  into  Europe  probably  suggested  the  manufacture  here. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds— the  flock,  the  metal,  and  the  coloured  ; 
and  each  of  these  seems  to  have  been  invented  at  a different  time  as  an  imitation 
of  a distinct  material  The  flock,  to  imitate  the  figured  tapestries  and  stuffs  ; the 
metal  in  imitation  of  the  gilt  leather  hangings ; and  the  coloured  us  a substitute 
for  painted  decoration. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  flock-hangings  were  first  manufactured  in  England, 
and  invented  by  Jerome  Lanyer,  who  obtained  a patent  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.,  dated  1st  May,  1 631,  and  carried  on  his  art  in  London. 

In  this  patent  it  is  stated  “ that,  by  his  endeavours,  he  hath  found  out  an  art 
and  mystery  of  affixing  wool,  silk,  and  other  materials  of  divers  colours  upon  cloth, 
silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  other  substances  with  oil,  size,  and  other  cements,  to 
make  them  useful  for  hangings  and  other  occasions,  which  he  calleth  Loudriniana  ; 
and  that  the  said  art  is  of  his  own  invention.” 

M.  Savarv,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  1 720,  sayR  that  tonture-de-laine  or 
flock-hangings  were  first  made  at  Rouen,  but  in  a coarse  manner,  being  only  used 
for  grounds,  on  which,  with  flocks  of  different  kinds,  were  formed  designs  of 
brocades.  They  essayed  to  imitate  tapestry-hanging,  but  not  satisfactorily ; and 
at  last  a manufactory  was  established  at  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
there  flowers  and  grotesques  were  introduced  with  success. 

The  manufacture  is  thus  described  by  him  : — “ The  artist,  having  prepared  his 
design,  drew  on  the  cloth  with  a fat  oil  or  varnish  the  subject  intended  to  be  re- 
presented ; and  then  the  flocker,  from  a tray  containing  the  different  tints  of  flocks 
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arranged  in  divisions,  took  the  colours  he  required,  and  sprinkled  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner  with  liis  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  the  various  shades  and  colours 
were  properly  blended,  and  an  imitation  of  the  wove  tapestry  produced.” 

These  descriptions,  though  detailing  the  manufacture  of  flock-hangings,  yet  do 
not  allude  to  the  use  of  paper  as  a ground,  nor  to  blocks  for  printing.  A French 
author,  writing  in  1723,  says  that  paper-hangings,  called  tapestry  in  paper,  were, 
till  lately,  only  employed  by  the  country  people  for  their  cottages,  or  by  small 
tradesmen  in  their  shops  and  rooms ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  manufacture  was  raised  to  such  a point  of  perfection  and  beauty  that,  besides 
the  quantities  that  were  exported  abroad,  and  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, there  was  scarcely  a house  in  Paris  not  decorated  with  it.  The  manufacture 
at  that  time  is  thus  described : — 

The  design,  having  been  drawn  in  outline  on  paper  pasted  together  of  the  size 
required,  was  then  divided  into  parts  of  a suitable  form  and  given  to  the  carver 
or  wood-engraver  to  cut  the  design  on  blocks  of  pear-tree,  much  in  the  samo 
manner  as  at  present  The  outline  thus  cut  was  printed  in  ink,  with  a press,  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper : when  dry,  these  were  painted  by  hand  in  distemper 
colours,  and  afterwards  joined  together  so  as  to  form  the  required  design.  Gro- 
tesques and  panels,  in  which  were  intermingled  flowers,  fruit,  animals,  and  small 
figures,  were  then  executed  by  the  above  process.  M.  Roveillon,  of  Paris,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  introduced  many  improvements  in  this  manufacture,  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  productions  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  pillage  of  the  workshops  of  this  manufacturer  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the  Revolution  in  1 789. 

In  England  this  manufacture  continued  from  the  time  of  Lanyer,  and  obtained 
a high  reputation.  In  1712,  a duty  of  1 Jrf.  per  square  yard  was  imposed  ; and  a 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  established  a factory  at  Battersea  for  paper-hangings  of  classic 
design  in  chiar-oscuro,  writes,  in  a work  published  1754,  in  praise  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions, and  condemns  the  fanciful  paper-hangings  at  that  time  so  much  used, 
comparing  them  with  the  Chinese. 

In  the  year  1786,  there  was  established  at  Chelsea  a manufactory  for  paper- 
hangings  of  a very  superior  description,  by  George  and  Frederick  Echardts. 
Works  excelling  even  those  of  the  present  day  were  produced  at  this  place  ; some 
of  the  blocks  used  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  report : they 
have  great  merit  in  the  designs,  and  are  some  of  them  8 feet  in  length.  These 
manufacturers  carried  the  art  to  its  highest  point  in  England  : they  printed  not 
only  on  paper,  but  also  on  silk  and  linen,  and  employed  a number  of  artists  in 
addition  to  workmen  and  children.  M.  Sheringham,  of  London,  also  excelled  at 
tliat  time  in  decorative  paper-hangings. 

During  the  present  century  the  French  have  not  only  restored  this  branch  of 
manufacture  to  a high  state  of  perfection,  but  have  also  introduced  many  important 
improvements,  such  as  the  embossed  flocks  and  the  shading  of  flocks,  the  perfect 
imitation  of  chintz,  improvements  in  the  satin-grounds,  and  the  introduction  of 
work  printed  from  engraved  cylinders. 

In  England,  the  trade  was  protected  by  a duty  of  1 2d.  per  square  yard  up 
to  the  year  1846,  when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  reduced  it  to  2d.  This  high  duty 
acted  almost  as  an  exclusion  to  foreign  makers,  and  there  was  therefore  no  com- 
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petition  with  them,  nor  any  inducement  to  improve.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  English  manufacturers  have  made  great  progress  in  their  art,  both  in  style 
and  workmanship,  the  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  improved  productions 
arc  sold  at  a greatly  reduced  price.  They  have,  besides,  applied  themselves  to 
the  improved  application  of  machinery,  by  which  very  beautiful  papers  are  made 
at  an  extremely  cheap  rate. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  ordinary  paper-hangings,  as  now  carried  on,  may 
be  thus  briefly  described  : — 

The  pattern  being  first  carefully  drawn,  is  then  pricked,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
various  tints  are  pounced  each  on  a separate  wood-block  made  of  pear-tree, 
mounted  on  pine.  These  blocks  are  pressed  on  the  sieves  of  colour,  and  then 
applied  to  the  paper,  each  block  following  the  other  on  the  guide-marks  left  by 
the  previous  impression.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enterprise  and  labour 
required  to  produce  some  of  the  decorative  paper-hangings  for  this  Exhibition,  by 
Rtating  that  more  t'  an  12,000  blocks  have  been  employed  on  a single  one  of  them. 

In  making  flock-paper,  the  pattern  is  first  printed  in  size,  and  then  with  a pre- 
paration of  varnish  or  Japan  gold-size.  When  this  is  partly  dry,  coloured  flock, 
prepared  from  wools,  is  sifted  on  the  varnish  pattern,  to  which  it  adheres.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  manipulation,  more  especially 
by  French  manufacturers. 

Paper-hangings,  where  gilding  is  introduced,  arc  prepared  much  in  the  same 
way  as  for  flock  : the  leaf  metal  is  laid  on  the  varnish  pattern,  or,  if  worked  in 
bronze  powder,  it  is  brushed  over  with  a hare's  foot. 

The  English  manufacturers  have  attained  great  perfection  in  the  preparation  of 
metal  papers.  The  gilding,  having  to  encounter  the  damp  and  variable  climate, 
is  most  severely  tested  ; but  by  means  of  good  material,  careful  manipulation, 
and  a preparation  washed  over  it,  it  remains  unchanged  for  a considerable  period. 

Paper-hangings  have  been  printed  in  England  by  means  of  hand  machines  for 
many  years,  the  papers  being  made  in  lengths  of  1 2 yards,  or  single  pieces,  in  one 
or  two  colours,  and  these  colours  falling  separately  on  the  ground.  It  was  not 
until  about  ten  years  since  what  is  now  understood  as  machine  printing  was  fully 
introduced,  and  this  was  done  by  Messrs.  Potter,  of  Darwen,  who,  by  means  of 
steam-power,  artificial  drying,  and  an  endless  roll  of  paper,  were  euabled  to  pro- 
duce patterns  with  good  effect  by  surface-roller  printing  in  several  colours,  on  the 
principle  of  calico  printing  : specimens  showing  1 i colours  were  exhibited  by  this 
house.  Messrs.  Heywood,  Higginbotham,  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  also 
effected  groat  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  and  exhibit  patterns  showing 
20  colours  made  by  II  rollers;  and  Messrs.  J.  Woollams  and  Co.,  of  London, 
likewise  exhibit  excellent  specimens  made  by  machinery  in  addition  to  those 
they  make  by  block-printing. 

These  machines  are  now  each  capable  of  printing  from  1,000  to  1,500  pieces 
per  day  ; and  although  the  work  is  not  equal  to  block-printing  in  the  solidity  or 
permanence  of  the  colours,  yet  the  small  price  at  which  it  is  produced  commands 
an  extensive  sale,  superseding  to  a great  extent  the  cheaper  kinds  made  by 
hand. 

The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  paper-hangings  of  the  cheaper  qualities,  for 
machine-printing  has  not  yet  been  successfully  applied  to  those  with  glazed  or  satin 
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grounds.  There  is  also  another  evil  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  remedy — the 
colours  are  liable  to  run,  without  great  care,  in  the  hanging. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  the  correct  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of 
paper-hangings.  A statement  has,  however,  been  prepared  with  some  pains  by 
M.  Zuber,  of  Rixheim,  which  approximates  to  the  actual  condition  of  this  branch 
of  industry  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europo  and  in  the  United  States ; but 
is  founded  on  rather  loose  data  in  reference  to  this  country,  the  result  of  whose 
products  I am  convinced  it  understates. 


Statistics  of  Paper-handings,  1851. 
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Number 

of 

Tables. 

Number 

of 

Nad  tin  ««. 

Workmen. 

Number 

of 

1 Pieces  produced- 

Value 

in 

Pounds  Sterling. 

Mean  per 
Piece. 

£. 

*. 

d. 

Great  Britain 

- 

- 

- 

600 

j 

1,900 

2,300,000 

300,000 

2 

7 

Ditto 

- 

- 

- 

— 

20 

100 

3,200,000 

100,000 

0 

7 

France 

- 

- 

- 

1,200 

— 

4,500 

6,000,000 

330,000 

1 

1 

Ditto  - 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 

so  ; 

200,000 

8,000 

0 

»» 

Zollverein  - 

- 

- 

• 

300 

6 

1,200 

1,600,000 

80,000 

1 

0 

Belgium  - 

- 

- 

- 

150 

6 

600 

600,000 

40,000 

1 

4 

Holland 

- 

- 

- 

60 

— 

200 

250,000 

12,000 

0 

11 

Switzerland 

- 

- 

- 

30 

— 

ioo  : 

100,000 

4,000 

0 

9 

Austria  - 

- 

- 

- 

60 

— 

250 

250,000 

24,000 

1 

11 

Piedmont  - 

- 

- 

- 

40 

— 

150 

200,000 

8,000 

0 

Russia 

- 

- 

- 

100 

— 

400 

500,000 

60,000 

2 

4i 

Denmark  - 

- 

- 

- 

30 

— 

100 

100,000 

8,000 

1 

7 

Spain  - 

- 

- 

- 

100 

— 

400 

400,000 

28,000 

1 

5 

L nited  States  of  America 

400 

— 

1,200 

4,000,000 

160,000 

0 

OJ 

Ditto  - 

- 

— 

40 

50 

— 

— 

- 

Total 

- 

- 

3,060 

84 

11,250 

19,700,000 

1,162,000 

- 

- 

There  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of  paper-hangings  in  the  Great  Exhibition  ; 
works  which  not  only  possess  considerable  artistic  excellence,  but  also  show  great 
progress  in  the  manufactura 

France  has  justly  acquired  a high  renown  for  her  works  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
M.  Dklicourt,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a tapestry-like  picture  entirely  printed  by  blocks, 
representing  a chase  in  a forest,  surrounded  by  a rich  ornamental  frame,  with 
pilasters  containing  animals,  birds,  and  attributes  of  the  chase : 12,000  blocks 
were  required  to  execute  this  most  creditable  work.  He  likewise  exhibits  flower 
decorations  entirely  executed  in  flocks,  of  which  there  are  about  70  different 
shades ; also  very  beautifully-finished  plain  flock-papers,  called  silk  and  wool. 
His  two  bas-reliefe  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrect  ism  are  good 
specimens  of  printing. 

M.  Zuber,  of  Rixheim,  France,  exhibits  one  of  his  beautifully-executed  land- 
scape papers — one  of  a series  of  works  for  which  this  house  is  so  celebrated  : it 
represents  the  floral  vegetation  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  and  the  perfect  workmanship  are  alike  remarkable. 
M.  Zuber  also  exhibits  many  other  excellent  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
paper-hangings,  Ac. : he  is,  besides,  the  author  of  many  improvements  in  this  trade. 

Messrs.  Mader,  of  Paris,  exhibit  a picture  representing  a garden  scene — a very 
clever  example  of  paper-printing,  left,  perhaps  purposely,  in  a state  where  a few 
touches  by  the  hand  of  a clever  artist  would  complete  a beautiful  effect.  A well- 
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executed  figure  in  a panel,  and  other  decorations  of  flowers  and  ornaments,  besides 
some  specimens  of  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  paper-hangings,  attest  the  skilled 
workmanship  of  this  house. 

The  English  manufacturers  of  paper-hangings  have  produced  many  beautiful 
specimens  also,  both  as  decorative,  damask,  chintz,  and  flock -papers ; those  made 
by  machinery  have  been  previously  alluded  to. 

Messrs.  Townsend  and  Parker,  of  London,  exhibit  paper-hangings  of  various 
kinds,  of  considerable  beauty  in  design  and  execution : two  of  their  decorations 
introduce  fruit,  flowers,  and  arabesque  ornament  of  excellent  execution.  Messrs. 
Hinchliff  and  Co.,  of  London,  have  also  produced  good  specimens  of  decorative 
and  other  paper-hangings ; and  the  collections  of  Messrs.  W.  Woollams  and  Co., 
J.  Woollams  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  include  many  examples, 
showing  that  the  art  is  well  carried  on  in  this  country. 

Messrs.  SroRLIN  and  ZlMMERMANN,  of  Vienna,  exhibit  paper-hanging  decora- 
tions for  ceilings,  &c.,  in  good  taste.  They  have  also  adapted  the  process  of  block- 
printing in  distemper  colours,  as  a cheap  form  of  illustrating  works  of  science  and 
art : the  specimens  they  exhibit  give  illustrations  of  machinery  in  isometrical 
perspective,  very  beautifully  executed. 

M.  Devis,  of  Brussels,  exhibits  a large  collection  of  paper-hangings,  more 
particularly  in  flock,  of  excellent  execution. 

MM.  Fetter  and  Rahn,  of  Warsaw,  have  forwarded  a collection  of  paper- 
hangings,  which  possess  considerable  merit,  both  as  regards  design,  colouring,  and 
execution. 


Japan  Ware. 

The  articles  under  this  head  form  an  interesting  series,  and  include  the  products 
of  India,  China,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

Japan  ware  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : works  lacquered  upon  wood  or 
metal  grounds,  and  those  formed  of  papier  machd  ; these  last  are  superior  to  the 
former,  being  lighter,  sounder,  and  admitting  of  a more  beautiful  finish. 

Japan  ware  derives  its  name  from  the  lacquered  ware  manufactured  in  Japan, 
and  introduced  into  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
lacquered  work  of  that  country  is  of  a superior  description  ; some  of  it  higher  in 
quality  even  than  the  Chinese,  which  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  is  very  extensively 
manufactured. 

It  is  called  lacquered  ware  because  the  articles  are  coated  with  varnish  prepared 
from  lac.  This  lac  is  a resinous  gum,  the  sap  of  a shrub  Tsei-shoo  (Rhus  vemix ) 
in  Japan,  and  of  the  Augia  Sinensis  in  China ; the  juice  thence  extracted  is  of 
a poisonous  nature,  and  great  caution  is  required  in  collecting  it. 

The  method  of  applying  the  lacquer  in  China  is  pursued  as  follows  :• — “ The 
article  to  be  ornamented,  if  formed  of  wood,  is  always  very  dry,  light,  and  smooth  : 
it  is  first  coated  with  a preparation  of  oxgall  and  rottenstone  ; this  is  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  face  and  then  varnished.  This  varnish  is  thus  composed  : 605  grains  of 
fine  gum  lac  are  put  in  1,200  grains  of  water,  to  this  is  added  38  grains  of  oil  of 


• I am  indebted  to  an  article  by  M.  Natalia  Rondot  of  Paris,  one  of  our  Jury,  for  this  de- 
scription of  the  Chinese  mode  of  japanning. 
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Camellia  sasanqua,  a pig’s  gall,  and  19  grains  of  rice  vinegar.  The  whole  is  well 
mixed  in  full  day-light,  the  lac  gets  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  varnish  shortly 
becomes  a brilliant  black  ; a very  thin  coat  of  this  is  laid  on  with  a flat  hair-brush. 
The  article  is  left  in  a steamy  heat,  and  at  length  comes  into  the  hands  of  a 
workman  who  rubs  it  down  in  water  with  very  fine  pumice.  The  work  then 
receives  a second  coat  of  the  lac  varnish,  and  after  that  a second  polish,  and  these 
two  operations  are  successively  continued  till  the  surface  is  perfectly  even  and 
brilliant.  As  the  operation  advances,  a still  finer  quality  of  lac  is  used  : there  are 
never  less  than  three  coats  laid  on,  nor  more  than  eighteen.  The  decoration  of 
the  object  is  confided  to  an  artist  workman,  who  first  draws  in  the  design  with 
white-lead ; if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  sketch,  he  engraves  it,  and  fills  in  the 
thousand  little  details  of  the  subject  There  then  remains  only  to  paint  with  the 
camphorated  lac  of  Kouang-si,  which  serves  as  a mordant  on  which  to  gild  either 
with  leaf-gold  or  powder.  The  reliefs  are  obtained  with  one  or  two  coats  of 
hoa-kinn-tsi,  and  these  gilt  designs  are  then  enriched  with  the  lac  of  Fo-kienn.” 

Little  is  known  of  the  fine  lacs  of  Sou-tchou  and  of  Nann-king  ; the  price  is  very 
high  ; this  is  explained  by  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  requires  the  application,  the 
hardening,  and  the  polishing  alternately  of  eighteen  or  twenty  coats.  In  their 
lacquered  objects  the  purity  and  brightness  of  the  varnish,  the  infinite  minuteness 
of  the  decoration,  and  the  finished  workmanship  of  the  furniture,  are  most  admirable. 
In  the  work  from  Japan,  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  cut  to  form  are  inlaid  in  the 
lacquered  grounds,  and  the  last  coats  of  the  varnish  are  polished  with  a reed. 

Several  interesting  specimens  of  Japan  ware  ore  exhibited  from  China,  particu- 
larly a very  elaborate  folding  screen  by  Mr.  Braine. 

England  has  obtained  some  celebrity  for  her  Japan  ware  executed  in  papier 
machd.  About  a century  ago,  Mr.  Baskerville,  of  Birmingham,  manufactured 
extensively  japanned  iron  tea-trays,  & c.,  and  a pupil  of  his,  named  Clay,  first 
invented  papier  machd,  as  applied  to  this  particular  manufacture  in  1760,  and 
obtained  a patent  for  the  same : to  this  invention  is  owing  the  importance  which 
this  branch  of  trade  has  acquired,  not  only  from  the  greater  perfection  of  form 
and  appearance  this  material  is  susceptible  of,  but  also  from  the  larger  variety  of 
articles  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bettridoe,  of  Birmingham  and  London,  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  material  in  England  ; they  have  been  established  about  fifty 
years,  and  have  introduced  many  improvements.  About  thirty  years  since  they 
obtained  a patent  for  a new  application  of  pearl  to  Japan  ware,  and  this  firm  have, 
from  their  enterprise  and  taste,  greatly  developed  the  trade  by  adapting  this  material 
to  many  new  purposes.  Tables,  chairs,  screens,  work-boxes,  inkstands,  portfolios, 
even  a piano,  are  among  the  endless  variety  of  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
them.  They  exhibit  a very  large  collection  of  japanned  ware,  executed  both  in 
papier  machd  and  other  materials  ; the  most  conspicuous  among  them  is  a cottage 
pianoforte,  of  which  the  entire  case  is  made  in  papier  machd,  japanned  black,  and 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl : the  ornaments  of  this  piano  are  in  good  taste  and 
well  executed,  but  scarcely  suitable  in  style  for  the  materials  employed,  which, 
being  necessarily  in  small  pieces,  would  have  probably  told  with  better  effect  if 
arranged  in  the  form  of  mosaic.  A wine-tray,  and  many  others  of  the  specimens 
where  the  principles  of  the  design  are  perfectly  flat,  are  excellent  examples  In 
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some  of  the  work-boxes,  too,  the  introduction  of  the  jewelled  work  under  glass  is 
appropriately  designed  and  well  executed,  and  forms  a pretty  addition  to  the 
papier  maclul  The  style  of  work  of  some  of  the  large  objects,  such  as  a reclining 
chair,  a cot,  tables,  &a,  however  well  designed  and  ingeniously  executed,  did  not 
ap]>ear  suitable  to  the  material.  The  J ury  nevertheless  recognise  the  great  merit 
due  to  this  house,  and  felt  pleasure  in  awarding  the  Medal. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Brindley,  of  Birmingham,  obtained  a patent  for  producing 
papier  machd  articles  by  pressure  between  dies,  either  in  wet  sheets  or  in  the  form 
of  pulp  ; this  is  employed  for  a cheaper  kind  of  objects. 

In  France  this  manufacture  has  also  obtained  considerable  success,  though  there 
are  no  objects  exhibited.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Zollverein,  Austria,  the  art 
of  japanning  is  carried  on,  but  not  so  extensively  as  in  England. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  the  papier  machd  Japan  ware  in  this  country  may 
be  thus  briefly  described  : — paper  of  a porous  texture  is  saturated  with  a solution 
of  flour  and  glue,  and  then  applied  to  a mould  somewhat  smaller  than  the  object 
required  ; these  moulds  are  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper : repeated  layers  of  this  paper 
are  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  the  glue,  a drying  at  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
taking  place  between  each  coat.  When  the  proper  substance  is  obtained,  it  is 
taken  from  the  mould  and  properly  planed  and  filed  to  shape ; the  thickness  of 
the  article  varies  according  to  circumstances,  an  ordinary  tea-tray  takes  about  ten 
layers ; a tar  varnish,  mixed  with  lamp-black,  is  now  laid  on,  after  which  the  article 
is  stoved ; several  coats  of  this  varnish  are  applied,  followed  in  each  ease  by  a 
stoving.  When  sufficiently  covered  with  this  preparation,  the  inequalities  are 
removed  with  pumice-stone,  and  the  work  of  the  artist  commences ; after  he  has 
executed  the  design,  either  in  bronze  powder,  gold,  or  colour,  as  may  be  desired, 
several  coats  of  shell-lac  varnish  are  applied,  and  this  is  hardened  in  the  stove  at  a 
heat  of  280  degrees  Fahrenheit  The  article  is  now  rubbed  with  rotten-stone  and 
oil  to  obtain  a polish,  and  perfected  to  a brilliant  surface  by  rubbing  with  the  hand. 

Associated  with  the  papier  maeluS  ware  is  the  introduction  of  imitation  jewels 
on  coloured  grounds  under  glass  ; these  are  cemented  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
glass,  which  is  also  diapered  over  with  gold,  and  the  ground  is  then  printed  the 
required  colour,  a foil  being  fixed  behind  the  glass  jewels. 

Another  variety  has  also  been  lately  introduced  ; that,  where  laminie  of  mother- 
of-pearl  are  fixed  behind  glass,  and  so  associated  with  the  pictures  or  ornaments 
as  to  produce  very  beautiful  effects.  Mr.  Lane,  of  Birmingham,  exhibits  some 
excellent  examples  of  this  work. 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Co.,  of  King  Street,  London,  are  the  representatives  of  the 
descendants  who  invented  this  manufacture ; they  exhibit  a large  selection  of 
articles  of  papier  inachd,  among  which  many  of  the  tea-trays  are  of  very  good 
design  and  execution. 

Messrs.  Halbeard  and  Wellinos,  of  Birmingham,  exhibit  a handsome  toilet 
table  in  the  Elizabethan  style  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  in  addition  to  many 
other  specimens. 

Sir.  Walton,  of  Wolverhampton,  exhibits  some  tea-trays  of  good  design,  where 
the  principle  of  the  ornamentation  is  founded  upon  geometric  forms,  depending 
on  outline  and  contrast  of  colour,  not  on  imitation  of  relief.  The  large  table  in 
papier  machd,  well  painted  in  flowers,  is  also  a fine  specimen  of  the  manufacture. 
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Messrs.  Spiers,  of  Oxford,  exhibit  numerous  examples  of  papier  machd,  many 
of  them  beautifully  ornamented. 

Messrs.  Becker  and  Kronick,  of  Vienna,  exhibit  japanned  screens  well 
executed,  besides  other  objects. 

Messrs.  Zeegers,  of  Amsterdam,  exhibit  a folding  screen,  in  which  the  execu- 
tion of  the  various  details  is  excellent,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  work 
admirably  sustained. 

This  Jury  feel  called  upon  to  remark  on  the  redundancy  and  inappropriateness 
of  much  of  the  ornament  applied  to  the  European  specimens  of  Japan  ware  ; and 
to  direct  attention  to  the  better  examples  of  this  work  from  Japan  and  China, 
where  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  subordinate  parts  the  ornament  is  kept  subdued 
and  simple,  thereby  giving  more  effect  to  the  principal  features. 

Ornaments  in  Relief  Mechanically  Produced. 

Under  this  head  are  included  ornaments  in  Carton-pierre,  in  papier  machd,  and 
in  stamped  leather ; and  carving  produced  by  machinery.  The  first  of  these, 
Cartoiv-pierre,  has  but  recently  been  manufactured  in  England,  although  em- 
ployed for  nearly  forty  years  in  France  ; it  is  an  important  introduction  for  archi- 
tectural decoration  from  its  lightness,  strength,  facility  of  application,  and  other 
advantages.  It  is  composed  of  the  pulp  of  paper  mixed  with  whiting  and  glue  ; 
this  preparation  is  pressed  into  plaster  piece-moulds,  backed  with  paper,  and  then, 
when  sufficiently  set,  removed  to  a drying-room  to  harden.  The  manufacturers  of 
Paris  have,  since  the  invention  of  this  material,  executed  in  it  works  of  great 
extent  and  beauty  of  design ; it  has  the  advantage  over  plaster  of  Paris,  that  it  is 
stronger,  lighter,  and  perfectly  hard,  and  dries  in  a few  hours. 

Monsieur  Cruchct,  of  Paris,  exhibits  an  enriched  frontispiece,  ornamented  with 
groups  of  dead  game,  and  various  other  specimens  of  great  merit. 

Monsieur  Huber,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a frieze  of  foliage  ornament  and  children  of 
l)eautiful  design,  and  also  various  specimens  of  pilasters,  ornaments,  &c. 

M.  Gropius,  of  Berlin,  exhibits  several  statuettes  executed  in  this  material,  and 
also  various  ornaments. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of  London,  ore  the  first  who  have  extensively  manu- 
factured this  material  in  England,  and  have  through  its  means  been  enabled  to 
produce  a series  of  ornaments  that  have  added  much  to  the  character  of  art  in 
this  country : they  exhibit  many  specimens ; a part  of  their  decoration  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club — a chandelier — an  Elizabethan  ceiling,  and  many  other 
objects  ; but  one  of  the  firm  being  on  the  Jury,  they  could  not  be  rewarded  by  a 
MedaL 

Papier  mnchd,  as  used  for  architectural  works  in  England,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  ordinary  material  known  by  that  name.  It  is  prepared  by  laying  sheets 
of  brown  paper  one  over  the  other,  a coat  of  glue  being  given  between  each. 
These  sheets  of  paper  thus  glued  together  are  then  pressed  into  a metal  mould  of 
the  ornament  required  ; the  papier  thus  stamped  to  shape  is  afterwards  trimmed  ; 
a composition  of  the  pulp  of  paper  mixed  with  rosin  and  glue  is  now  put  in  the 
mould  before  used : the  papier  machd  ornament,  previously  stamped,  is  again 
inserted,  and  is  again  pressed  upon  the  pulp  composit  ion,  which  thus  adheres  to  it 
and  produces  a sharp,  well-defined  ornament 
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Messrs.  Bielefeld,  of  London,  exhibit  many  specimens  of  this  manufacture,  as 
do  also  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Sons,  before  mentioned. 

Stamped  Leather. 

The  manufacture  of  this  material  was  revived  about  fourteen  years  since  at 
Paris,  with  many  improvements  upon  the  old  leather  hangings  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  regards  the  perfection  of  embossing  the  ornament 

The  old  leather  hangings  were  made  by  a comparatively  simple  process,  without 
the  aid  of  machinery.  The  skins  being  properly  moistened,  were  laid  on  a mould 
of  the  embossed  ornament : into  the  various  parts  of  this  mould  the  leather  was 
pressed  by  small  wooden  tools,  till  it  acquired  the  embossed  pattern  ; when  dry, 
the  leather  was  coated  with  silver-leaf,  and  varnished  with  lacquer  to  produce  the 
colour  of  gold.  After  this  the  proper  colouring  was  laid  on  by  hand,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  leather  stamped  by  a hand-punch  to  produce  the  small  figure  peculiar 
to  some  kinds. 

In  the  French  revival  of  this  manufacture  the  ornament  is  stamped  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  producing  very  perfect  and  very  high  relief : to  prevent  the  relief  sub- 
siding as  the  leather  dries,  the  reverse  of  the  leather  is  covered  in  the  embossed 
parts  with  some  composition. 

Messrs.  Dulud,  of  Paris,  at  present  represent  the  house  which  first  manufac- 
tured by  this  improved  process  : they  exhibit  many  specimens  of  good  design,  and 
showing  the  excellence  of  the  emboss. 

Mr.  Leake,  of  London,  also  exhibits  a collection  of  specimens  of  leather  em- 
bossed by  the  same  process,  many  of  them  of  good  design. 

Carving  by  Machinery. 

Messrs.  JORDAN  and  Co.,  of  London,  exhibit  various  specimens  of  carved  work 
executed  by  machinery,—  a large  Gothic  oak  screen,  dead  game,  foliage,  &c.  The 
operation  of  this  machine  is  by  a series  of  drills,  pointed  from  a model  : where 
there  is  a considerable  repetition  of  the  same  ornament,  this  machinery  can  be 
employed  with  very  great  economy,  but  the  work  requires  finishing  by  hand. 

Conclusion. 

The  Jury  have  carefully  examined  the  various  works  in  this  class,  numbering 
probably  more  than  five  thousand  objects  ; there  were  many  works  of  very  con- 
siderable cost  and  labour,  which  they  would  have  been  pleased  to  reward  if  they 
could  have  done  so  conscientiously,  but  they  considered  that  it  was  not  the  size  or 
the  amount  of  labour  in  the  object  that  should  entitle  it  to  distinction,  but  rather 
the  merit  of  pure  design,  of  execution,  or  of  contrivance. 

The  Jury  unanimously  regretted  the  withdrawal  of  the  Third  Medal  ; if  this 
had  been  retained  they  would  have  teen  able  to  discharge  their  duties  more 
satisfactorily  to  themselves,  and  they  think  also  to  the  exhibitors.  They  are 
bound  to  add,  that  they  were  only  empowered  to  recommend  certain  names  for 
the  distinction  of  the  First  or  Council  Medal,  and  that  the  Council  made  a 
selection  from  that  list. 
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Nation. 

Number 
in  | 

Catalogue.  | 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Objects  Rewarded. 

France  - - - 

1700  | 

Barliedienne  and  Co.  - 

Ebony  bookcase,  mounted  with  bronse. 

France  - - - 

1715 

Dolicourt,  E.  - - - 

Paper-hangings. 

France  - - - 

1231 

Fourdinois,  A G.  - - 

Carved  sideboard  of  walnut-wood. 

Austria  - - - 

633 

Leistler,  C.,  and  Son  - 

Carved  furniture  in  four  rooms. 

France  - - - 

1326  ; 

Li6nard,  M.  J.  - - - 

Clock-case,  and  other  articles. 

THE  PRIZE  MEDAL. 


Tuscany  - - - 

Bavaria  - - - 

Belgium  - - - 

France  - - - 
France  - - - 
France  - - - 

China  - - - - 

United  Kingdom 
Sardinia  - - - 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium  - - - 
France  - - 
France  - - - 
France  - - - 
Belgium  - - - 

China  - - - - 
India  - - - - 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 

Franco  - - - 
Bavaria  - - - 
Russia  - - - 

United  Kingdom 
Tuscany  - - - 

Austria  - - - 

Prussia  - - - 

Prussia  - - - 
United  Kingdom 


United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 


France  - - - 
United  Kingdom 
France  - - - 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 
France  - - - 
United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 


74 

Barbetti,  A.  - - - 

67 

Barth.  Brothers  - - 

439 

Beemaert,  Antoine 

1077 

Bellangd,  A.  L.  - - - 

1106 

Bouhardet,  C.  P.  - - 

778 

Bourgerr,  Madame  - - 

Braine,  C.  T.  - - - 

4 

Burroughes  and  Watts 

64 

Capello,  G.  - - - - 

110 

Cookes  and  Sons,  of 

Warwick  (Class  XXX.) 

404 

Couvert  and  Lucas 

1573 

Cromer,  J.  - - - - 

810 

Cmchet,  V.  - - - - 

1679 

Daubet  and  Dumarest  - 

406 

De  Keyn,  Brothers 
Dent,  L - - - - - 

- 

- 

Deonarain  Singh  - - 

122 

Doveston,  G.  - - - 

404 

Dowbiggin  and  Co.  - - 

1207 

Durand,  E.P.  - - - 

69 

Fortner,  F.  X.  - - - 

297 

Oambs,  — - - - - 

186 

Oillow  and  Co.  - - - 

117 

Giusti,  P.  - - - - 

631 

GrBger,  F.  - - - - 

226 

Gropius,  P.  - - - - 

770 

Hagen,  A.  von  - - - 

344 

Hayball,  Arthur  (Go- 

vemment  School  of 
Design,  Sheffield). 

407 

Holland,  W.,  of  War- 

wick. 

161 

Holland  and  Sons,  of 

London. 

345 

Hoyles,  Henry  (Go- 

vemment  School  of 
Design,  Sheffield). 

879 

Huber,  J.  - - - - 

261 

Jackson  and  Graham  - 

889 

Jeanselme,  J.  P.  F. 

187 

Jennens  And  Bettridge 

10 

Johnstone  and  Jeanea  - 

890 

Jolly-Leclerc,  — - - 

Jordan,  T.  B.  (Main 

80 

Avenue,  West). 

1 

Kershaw,  T.  (Claes 

XXVII.) 

Carved  coffer. 

Lady’s  work-table. 

Oak  cabinet. 

Inlaid  buhl  furniture. 

Carved  billiard-table. 

Models,  (carton-pierre). 

Japanned  screen. 

Billiard-table. 

Inlaid  table,  chair,  and  pedestal. 

Carved  sideboard. 

Mosaic  floor  and  table. 

Marqueterie  inlaid  furniture. 
Carton-pierre  and  carving. 

Cabinets  with  mechanical  action. 
Mosaic  Floor. 

Bedstead. 

Bedstead. 

Cabinet  and  chair. 

Inlaid  cabinet,  ornamented  with  por- 
celain. 

Cabinets,  &c. 

Inlaid  cabinet. 

Cabinet,  ornamented  with  porcelain. 
Writing-table. 

Carved  frame. 

Ebony  cabinet,  inlaid  with  marble,  &c., 
ana  ornamented  with  carved  figures. 
Carton-pierre,  figures,  &c. 

Cabinet. 

Cabinet. 


Table-tops,  in  imitation  of  marble. 
Carved  bookcase. 

Sideboard. 


Carton-pierre. 

Carved  sideboard,  and  other  furniture. 
Cabinet  and  sofas. 

Inlaid  Japan  pianoforte  case. 
Expanding  table. 

Cabinet  work. 

Oak  screen,  carved  by  machinery. 

Imitation  of  marbles  and  woods,  for 
house  decoration. 
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Nation. 

Number 

in 

Catalogue. 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Objevtx  Rewarded. 

France  - - - 

282 

Kuecht,  Ernilo  - - - 

Can  ed  figures. 

Austria  - - - 

632 

Knill,  J. 

Billiard-tables  and  cues. 

France  - - - 

1283 

Krieger  and  Co.  - - 

Card-tables  and  mechanical  furniture. 

United  Kingdom 

128 

Lane,  T.  - - - - - 

Paintings  on  pearl  glass. 

Franco  - - - 

573 

Lechesne,  A.  - - - 

Carved  frame. 

France  - - - 

327 

Mader  Brothers  - - 

Paper-hangings. 
Inlaid  mosaic  table. 

France  - - - 

6(M3 

Marcelin,  — - - - 

Tuscany  - - - 

79 

Marchctti,  L.  - - - 

Carved  frame. 

France  - - - 

927 

Mercier,  P.  E.  - - - 

Ebony  cabinet. 

Russia  - - - 

299 

Miller,  G.jun.  - - - 

Inlaid  door. 

Austria  - - - 

798 

Montanan,  A.  - - - 

Painted  ceiling. 

United  Kingdom 

194 

Mo  rant,  Q.  J.  - - - 

Decoration  and  furniture. 

United  Kingdom 

252 

Moxou,  C.  - - - 

Imitation  of  inlaid  marble,  for  decora- 
tion. 

Spain  - - - 

Hamburgh  - - 

271a 

Perez*  and  Co.  - - - 

Table  of  inlaid  wood. 

69 

Hlamlwck,  C.  F.  II.  - 

Inlaid  table. 

Franco  - - - 

1410 

Pretot,  L.  H.  E.  - - 

Collection  of  inlaid  furniture. 

India  - - - - 

- 

Rcade,  C,  W.  - - - 

Carved  box. 

Russia  - - - 

262 

Khan  and  Vetter  - - 

Paper-hangings. 

Collection  of  fumituro  and  designs. 

United  Kingdom 

207 

Richardson,  C.  J.  - - 

Franco  - - - 

1437 

Ringuet-Leprince,  E.  - 

Carved  cabinet  for  medals. 

Franco  - - - 

1439 

Rivart  and  Andrieux  - 

Furniture  inlaid  with  porcelain. 

United  Kingdom 

353 

Rogers,  W.  0.*  (Class 
XXX.) 

Carved  cradle. 

United  Kingdom 

264 

Rogers  and  Dear  - - 

Bedstead. 

Austria  - - - 

651 

Spbrlin  and  Ziraraer- 
mann. 

Application  of  block  printing,  to  illus- 
trate works. 

Franco  - - - 

1556 

Tahan,  A.  - - - - 

Ornamental  cabinet  work. 

France  - - - 

1499 

Th6rct,J.  - - - - 

Inlaid  cabinet 

Austria  - - - 

641 

Thonet,  M.  - - - - 

Chairs,  (bent  wood). 

United  Kingdom 

17 

Thurston  and  Co.  - - 

Billiard-table. 

United  Kingdom 

318 

Townsend,  Parker,  and 
Townsend. 

Paper-hangings. 

United  Kingdom 

162 

Trollop  and  Sons  - - 

Ornamental  furniture. 

United  Kingdom 

160 

Wills  and  Bartlett  - - 

Bookcase  and  candelabra. 

Netherlands  - - 

96 

Zeegers,  F.  - - - - 
Zuber,  J.  and  Co.  - - 

Japanned  screen. 

France  - - - 

1536 

Paper-hangings. 

HONOURABLE  MENTION. 


United  Kingdom 

303 

France  - - - 

1061 

France  - - - 

1066 

United  Kingdom 

166 

Austria  - - - 

643 

United  Kingdom 

206 

Sardinia  - - - 

68 

United  Kingdom 

189 

Franco  - - - 

1159 

Belgium  - - • 

421 

France  - - - 

815 

Belgium  - - - 

401 

France  - - - 

1202 

United  Kingdom 

57 

Tuscany  - - - 

1284 

France  - - - 

1219 

France  - - - 

23 

Arthur,  T.  - - - - ! 
Brtch-Penki  - - - - 
Balny,  juru,  J.  P.  - - 

Banting,  W.  and  T. 
Becker  and  Kronick  - 
Caldecott,  Messrs.  - - 

Ciaudo,  J.  - - - - 
Clay  and  Co.  - - - 
Cordonnier  and  Co. 
Deruelle-Dclevoye,  F.  - 
Descartes,  J.  - - - 
Devis,  E.  - - - - 
Dulud,  J.  M.  - - - 
English,  E.  F.  - - - 
Falcini,  Brothers  - - 
Foure,  Jean  Marie  - - 
Florango,  jun.  - - - 


Decoration. 

Transparent  patent  blinds. 
Chairs  by  mechanical  process. 
Collection  of  furniture. 
Japanned  screen. 

Sideboard. 

Inlaid  table. 

Articles  in  papier  mach6. 
Bookcase. 

Circular  mechanical  buffet. 
Mechanical  sofa. 
Pai>er-hanging8. 

Embossed  leather  hangings. 
Cabinet  work. 

Chair. 

Chairs. 

Bedstead,  &c. 


* These  Exliibitor*  have  been  awarded  a Prixe  Medal,  Clasx  XXX.,  in  whose  list  tbelr  names  appear. 
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N umber 

Nation. 

in 

Name  of  Exhibitor. 

OhJetU  Reworded. 

CauU>4iifl. 

Switzerland  - - 

224 

Fluekk,  John  (Brienze) 

Carved  table. 

United  Kingdom  ] 

24 

Galli  and  Cotti  (Bay  M.) 

Ceiling  decorations. 

France  - - - 

1714 

Clonoux,  F.  - - - - 

Paper-hangings. 
Inlaid  table. 

France  - - - 

1254 

Grad6,  L.  - - - - 

United  Kingdom 

131 

Hal  beard  and  Wellin  s 

Papier  macho  toilet-table,  &c. 

United  Kingdom  j 

1!I7 

Hanson,  S.,  and  Sons  - 

Carved  mirror  frame. 

Cane  of  Good 
Hope. 

57 

Hart,  J.  - - - - - 

Chair. 

Bavaria  - - - ] 

73 

Hartmann,  J.  J.  - - 

Parquet  floor. 

China  - - - 

- 

Hewett  and  Co.  - - 

Collection  of  Chinese  furniture. 

United  Kingdom 

71 

Heywood,  Higginbot- 

Paper-hangings  produced  by  machinery. 

tom,  Smith,  and  Co. 

United  Kingdom 
Prussia  - - - 

310 

773 

Hinchcliff  ami  Co.  - - 
Hoffineister,  T.,  & Co.  - 

Paper-hangi  ngs . 
Sideboard. 

United  Kingdom 

202 

Hunter,  W.  J,  R.  & E. 

Chairs. 

France  - - - 

1276 

.1  eauselme,  A . JuiL  - - 

Chairs. 

United  Kingdom 

321 

Ingram,  J.  W.  (Class 
XXX.) 

Ornamental  cabinet. 

Spain  - - - - 

285 

Jimenez,  M.  - - - 

Inlaid  panel. 

United  Kingdom 

70 

Jones,  A J.  (Class  XXX.) 

Bog  yew  furniture  (Fine  Arts  Court). 
Mechanical  l>ed. 

France  - - - 

554 

Kissel,  J.  - - - - 

Austria  - - - 

645a 

Kijlbcl,  B.  - - - - 

Oval  mirror  frame. 

Franco  - - - 

1207 

Laurent,  Francois  - - 
Leake,  F.,  and  Co.  (Class 

Parquet  floor,  and  frames. 

United  Kingdom 

63a 

Embossed  leather  hangings  (Fine  Arts 

XXX) 

Court). 

United  Kingdom 

203 

Levien,  J.  M.  - - - 

Sideboard. 

Tuscany  - - - 

87 

Maggiorelli,  Brothers  - 

Inlaid  table- tops. 

France  - - - 

600  i 

Margucrie  - - - - 

Paper-hangings. 

Belgium  - - - 

400 

Mcnge,  A.  G.  - - - 

Gothic  canopy. 

United  Kingdom 

211  i 

M inter,  G.  - - - - 

Invalid  coucn. 

United  Kingdom 

60 

Nicol  and  Allen  (Class 

Imitation  of  woods. 

XXVII.) 

United  Kingdom 

54 

Nye,  E. 

Wood  mosaic  table. 

Austria  - - - 

637 

PalhQbor,  V.  - - - 

Work-table. 

United  Kingdom 

74  1 

Potter,  C.  H.,  and  E.  - 

Machine-made  paper-hangings. 
Indian  carved  furniture. 

India  - - - - 

I’ugh,  D.  - - - - 

United  States 

193 

Ragan,  W.  - - - - 

Mechanical  roclining  chair. 

Hamburg  - - - 

70 

Rampewlahl,  H.  F.  C.  - 

Cabinet. 

Belgium  - - - 

419 

Roul6,  A.  F.  - - - 

Gothic  sideboard. 

United  Kingdom 

456 

Simpson,  W.  B.  - - 

Decorations. 

Sardinia  - - - 

71 

Speich,  P.  - - - - 

Carved  ebony  table. 

Austria  - - - 

638a 

Speluzzi  ----- 

Buhl  table. 

United  Kingdom 

70 

Spiers  and  Son  - - - 

Articles  of  papier  mach6. 

United  Kingdom 

108 

Stolon,  J.  (Class  XXX.) 

Inkstand. 

United  Kingdom 

9 

Taylor  and  Sons  - - 

Cabin  furniture  in  Cork. 

United  Kingdom 

178 

Toms  and  Lusoombe  - 

Buhl  pedestals. 

Tunis  - - - - 

- 

Tunis,  the  Bey  of  - - 

Gates. 

United  Kingdom 

320 

Turner,  H.  N.,  and  Co. 

Paper-hangings. 

France  - - - ! 

734 

Vivot,  E.  T.  - - - - 

Wax-painted  cloths. 

United  Kingdom 

69 

Walton,  F.,  and  Co. 
(Class  XXII.) 

Japanned  ware. 

United  Kingdom 

179 

Watson,  G.  - - - - 

Inlaid  work. 

Switzerland  - - 

237 

Wottli,  M.  L.  - - - 

Carved  table. 

Wurtemburg 

70 

Wirth,  T.  F.  - - - 

Writing-table. 

United  Kingdom 

322 

Woollams,  Jno.,  and  Co. 

Paper-hangings. 

United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 

309 

19 

Woollams,  W.,  and  Co. 
Wynne  and  Lumsden  - 

Paper-hangings. 

Carved  oak  chimney-piece. 

London,  January  1832. 
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CLASS  XXVII. 

REPORT  ON  MANUFACTURES  IN  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES,  USED 
FOR  BUILDING  OR  DECORATIONS;  AS— IN  MARBLE,  SLATE, 
PORPHYRIES,  CEMENTS,  ARTIFICIAL  STONES,  CLAY,  &c. 


Jury. 

Benedetto  Pistrdcci,  Chairman , Italy ; Royal  Mint ; Her  Majesty’s  Chief  Me- 
dalist. 

Lord  Sudeeky,  Vrjmty  Chairman,  36  Dover  Street. 

D.  T.  Anoted,  F.K.S.,  Ilrporttr,  17  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square ; Pro- 
fessor oPGoology,  King’s  College. 

Bernardo  di  Bernards,  Austria;  43  Clarges  Street;  Architect. 

Georoe  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  24  Alexander  Squaro,  Brompton ; Architect. 

Sir  CnanLES  Lemon,  Bart..,  F.R.S.,  M l’.,  46  Charlos  Street,  Berkeloy  Square. 

Emmanuel  PSycha,  Greece  ; Civil  Engineer,  and  late  Professor  of  Physical 
Sciences, 

Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,  France  ; Member  of  Institute. 

Associates. 

F.  Barker,  71  Lower  Grosvonor  Street. 

T.  H.  Henry,  F.R.S.,  18  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; Analytical  Chomist 

Georoe  Lowe,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  39  Finsbury  Circus ; Engineer  to  Chartered  Gas 
Company. 


The  objects  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXVII.,  and  defined  by 
the  general  term  Mineral  Manufactures,  have  been  understood  to  embrace  a very 
great  variety  of  articles  manufactured  in  stone,  marble,  and  clay.  These  may  be, 
conveniently  enough,  grouped  into  two  principal  divisions : the  one  including  all 
dressed,  carved,  sculptured,  and  polished  work  in  solid  material ; whether  stone, 
marble,  granite,  or  other  mineral  substance  ; and  whether  solid,  wrought,  or  inlaid 
in  stone  ; while  the  other  includes  modelled  and  moulded  work  in  clay,  cement, 
certain  kinds  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  artificial  stone.  The  difference  is 
essential  between  these  two  kinds  of  work,  which  are  rarely  undertaken  by  the 
same  artist  Each  of  these  divisions  is  capable  of  arrangement  into  groups,  as 
follows ; — 

Division  I. — Works  in  Solid  Material. 

Group  1.  Unpolished  stone. 

„ 2.  Polished  and  inlaid  work  in  stone,  marble,  granite,  and  pietra  dura. 

Division  II. — Works  in  Plastic  Material. 

Group  3.  Cements  and  artificial  stone. 

„ 4.  Clay. 
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To  these  there  may  also  be  added  a group  of  miscellanea,  which  will  not  be 
found  very  numerous. 

It  will  be  convenient  Btill  further  to  subdivide  these  groups  in  speaking  of  the 
exhibitors,  seriatim,  and  the  lists  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

Division  I. 

Group  I. — Manufactures  in  Unpolished  Stone. 

A.  Flagstones,  pavements,  &c.,  roughly  dressed. 

B.  Carved  and  sculptured  works  in  freestone,  granite,  &c. 

o.  Largo  monumental  worka 

b.  Smaller  works  in  granite. 

c.  Works  in  Caen  stone. 

d.  Works  in  Bath  stone. 

e.  Sundry  works  iu  freestone. 

C.  Slate. 

D.  Sundry  materials. 

Group  II. — Manufactures  in  Polished  Stone,  Marble,  and  other 

SIMILAR  MATERIALS. 

E.  Manufactures  in  marble  and  alabaster. 

а.  Collections  of  marble. 

б.  Chimney-pieces. 

c.  Columns,  pedestals,  &c. 

d.  Slabs,  tables,  &c. 

e.  Sundry  objects. 

F.  Works  in  ornamental  stone,  granite,  and  spur. 

a.  Serpentine,  granite,  and  porphyry. 

b.  Jasper,  jade,  agate,  crystal,  and  spar. 

G.  Mosaics,  or  inlaid  work  in  stone. 

a.  Inlaid  work  in  pietra  dura. 

b.  Inlaid  work  in  marble. 

c.  Inlaid  work  in  malachite. 

H.  Polished  and  enamelled  slate. 

Division  II. 

Group  III. — Manufactures  in  Cements,  Scagliola,  and  Artificial  Stone 

I.  Massive  and  encrusted  cements,  scagliola  and  plasters. 

a.  Hydraulic  cements. 

b.  Plasters  and  scagliola. 

C.  Artificial  stone  with  silica  base. 

d.  Bituminous  cements. 

e.  Metallic  cements. 

K.  Glass  and  porcelain  mosaics  (including  Roman  mosaic). 

a.  Roman  and  Venetian  mosaic. 

b.  Porcelain  mosaic. 
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Group  IV. — Manufactures  in  Clay. 

L.  Bricks  ami  tiles. 

M.  Terra  cottas. 

N.  Fire-clay  goods,  unglazcd. 

O.  Glazed  fire-clay  goods 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  this  arrangement  how  considerable  a variety  of 
subjects  must  be  treated  of  in  this  Report,  and  the  important  relation  they  bear 
to  almost  all  questions  of  construction  and  decoration.  With  the  exception 
of  those  building  stones  which  are  included  in  Class  I.  os  “ raw  materials,"  the 
whole  series  of  non-metallie  mineral  substances  used  for  construction  and  deco- 
ration, may  be  considered  as  referred  to  Class  XXVII.,  and  it  will  bo  found  that 
many  manufactures  of  great  interest  require  to  be  described  and  discussed. 

The  Reporter — not  having  the  requisite  technical  and  statistical  knowledge  of  all 
these  manufactures,  himself — has  endeavoured  in  various  cases  to  obtain  it  from 
authentic  sources ; and  where  any  new  method  has  been  introduced  by  exhibitors, 
he  has  attempted  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  it.  He  1ms  also  tried  to 
obtain  and  communicate  information,  wherever  there  appeared  anything  remark- 
able in  the  manufacture,  even  where  this  was  not,  in  any  sense,  new.  The  Report 
will  thus  contain  the  result  of  various  inquiries,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  the 
Jury,  on  the  different  objects  considered  worthy  of  special  notice. 

In  order  to  assist  them  in  coming  to  a right  decision  on  some  subjects  as  to  which 
they  required  technical  information,  the  Jury  havo  called  in,  as  Associate  Jurors, 
the  following  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  beg,  here,  to  offer  their  best  thanks  for  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  : — 

F.  Barker,  Esq.,  for  polished  marble  and  inlaid  work. 

T.  H.  Henry,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  for  chemical  utensils. 

Geo.  Lowe,  Esq.,  C.E.,  for  fire-clay  goods. 

It  is  difficult,  amid  such  a multitude  of  objects,  of  natures  so  widely  differing, 
to  offer  any  useful  general  remarks  on  the  whole  Class.  Apart  from  the  works  for- 
warded by  English  exhibitors,  whose  number  more  than  equals  that  from  all  other 
countries  together ; — (and  who  have  sent  much  that  is  interesting  in  carved  stone, 
slate,  granite  and  porphyry,  serpentine,  mosaic  work,  cement  and  scagliola,  bricks, 
fire-clay  goods,  and  salt-glazed  ware  it  may,  however,  be  well  to  allude  parti- 
cularly to  the  malachites  and  jaspers  of  Russia  ; the  mosaics  of  Italy  and  India ; 
the  bricks  of  Austria ; the  carved  stone  of  Malta ; and  the  terra  cottas  of  France, 
as  among  the  most  important  of  the  objects  exhibited  from  abroad.  The  selection 
of  material,  and  the  method  and  perfection  of  the  workmanship,  havo  gene- 
rally entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  as  well  as  the  adaptability  of  the 
material  and  the  economical  production  of  a useful  manufacture ; and  thus  it 
will  occur  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  similar  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  objects 
of  very  different  degrees,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  merit. 

In  their  recommendation  of  objects  for  the  Council  Medal,  the  Jury  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  limit  themselves  to  such  as  exhibited  decided  novelty,  in 
addition  to  great  merit  of  design  and  execution.  The  claims  of  the  SOCIETY  FOR 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes  are  so  con- 
siderable in  both  respects,  as  well  as  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  they  have 
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been  at  once  admitted.  They  involve  a vast  improvement  in  stylo,  safety,  and 
cheapness  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  and  this  in  the  very  cases 
where  improvement  was  most  needed,  and  most  likely  to  conduce  to  decided 
sanitary  improvement  among  the  great  masses  of  town  populations. 

To  Mr.  Minton  (86)  we  are  indebted  for  introducing  very  many  and  important 
improvements  in  encaustic  tiles,  thus  restoring  a manufacture  which  had  long 
been  extinct,  by  the  application  of  a method  more  generally  available  than  that 
originally  adopted ; and  to  his  enlightened  appreciation  of  merit  many  modern 
improvements  in  pottery  are  due : — these  claims  were  fully  recognised  by  the 
Jury  and  group  of  Juries,  who  recommended  the  award  of  a Council  Medal, 
which  was  conceded  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen  jointly  with  that  recommended 
oy  another  class  (Class  XXV.)  for  articles  directly  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  Roman  mosaic  it  need  not  be  inquired  whether 
the  finished  work  of  art  by  the  Cavalier  Barberi  (Rome,  15),  selected  as  also 
worthy  of  the  Council  Medal  is  really  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind,  or  more  excellent, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  than  any  that  exists  in  this  country ; since  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  is  of  tho  very  highest  order  of  merit,  while  the  manufacture 
itself,  though  not  modem,  nor  involving  any  peculiar  novelty,  has  in  this  case  the 
advantage  of  originality  of  design  and  great  ingenuity  in  treatment  and  execution. 

The  remaining  group  of  objects  to  which  a similar  reward  has  been  voted,  namely, 
the  collection  of  Russian  malachites  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Demidoff  (Russia, 
323),  offers  examples  of  a manufacture  remarkable  not  only  for  the  rich  magnificence 
of  the  articles,  but  also  for  a great  improvement  in  style  and  execution  which  will 
be  afterwards  explained  ; so  that  little  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of 
rewarding  the  exhibitors  with  a peculiar  mark  of  distinction. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  do  so,  the  Jury  would  also  havo  been  glad  to  mark 
in  the  same  way  the  great  importance  they  attach  to  the  extensive  and  admirable 
manufacture  of  bricks,  belonging  to  Mr.  Miesbach,  of  Vienna  ; to  the  remarkable 
works  in  jasper  and  hard  porphyry,  exhibited  from  Russia  and  Scandinavia; 
and  to  some  of  those  beautiful  and  admirable  works  in  pietra  dura,  sent  by  the 
Florentine  artists ; but  the  regulations  not  admitting  of  this,  they  can  only  hero 
allude  to  these  objects  as  among  the  most  remarkable  in  their  class,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  discuss  the  various  groups  of  objects  in  regular  order,  stating  the 
reasons  which  have  guided  them  in  recommending  some  for  reward. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  Jury  wish  to  rocord  their 
admiration  of  the  rare  works  of  manufacture  belonging  to  this  Class,  exhibited  by 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Among  the  various  examples  of  inlaid 
work  in  pietra  dura,  not  one  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind,  or  exhibits  more  delicate 
and  artistic  taste,  or  greater  mechanical  excellence,  than  a small  chess-table  in 
their  collection.  Next  to  this,  they  may  mention  as  remarkable  for  delicacy 
of  workmanship,  the  manufactures  in  a peculiar  white  marble  of  considerable 
beauty,  cut  into  garden-seats,  &c.,  and  also  many  smaller  objects  and  utensils 
hardly  less  striking.  The  cups  and  other  vessels,  and  various  ornaments, 
manufactured  of  jade  and  crystal,  and  for  the  most  part  inlaid  with  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  are  examples  of  great  labour  and  ingenuity  applied  to  a manu- 
facture rare  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  generally,  but  long  known  and 
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exercised  in  the  East.  For  these,  and  many  other  manufactures,  the  Exhibition 
is  indebted  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company, 
acting  on  the  instructions  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England.  The 
Jury  regret,  however,  that  their  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  has 
prevented  them,  in  many  cases,  from  rewarding  them  with  Medals  and  Honourable 
Mention. 

Division'  I. — Works  in  Solid  Material. 

Group  1. — Manufactures  in  unpolished  Stone. 

The  total  numl>er  of  exhibitors  in  this  group  is  upwards  of  eighty,  of  whom 
about  sixty  are  British,  five  Maltese,  and  a few  from  India  Tire  remainder  are 
distributed  as  follows : — Five  French,  two  Belgian,  two  Italian,  and  one  from 
Austria,  Sweden,  Spain,  China,  and  the  United  States.  The  objects  being  for  the 
most  part  heavy,  and  of  rather  large  dimensions,  the  cost  of  transport  has  no 
doubt  checked  the  transmission  from  a distance  of  many  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  sent.  But  it  must  also  be  stated,  that  several  of  the  raw  materials 
properly  referred  to  Class  I.  might  have  come  under  consideration  here  if  they 
had  not  been  so  manifestly  connected  with  that  Class  ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some,  though  but  few,  of  those  now  regarded  as  sculpture,  &c.,  might 
almost  be  claimed  for  the  present  Class  and  group. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  are  of  very  great — almost  national — 
importance,  and  some  are  certain  to  have  attracted  much  notice  ; others  again  are 
small,  and  offer  little  at  first  that  is  likely  to  command  attention. 

A.  Flag-stones,  Paving-stones,  &c. 

Most  of  these  objects  may  be  considered  as  partly  referable  to  Class  I.,  and 
are  reported  on  by  the  Jury  for  that  Class,  so  far  as  the  uaturc  and  value  of 
the  raw  material  are  concerned.  At  present  it  is  rather  in  reference  to  the  method 
of  manufacture  and  relative  value  when  made  into  pavement,  that  they  have  to 
be  considered  ; and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annotations  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  some  information  regarding  the  nature  and  geological  position  of 
several  of  the  more  interesting  among  them. 

The  British  paving-stones  exhibited  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — (1.)  York- 
shire flags.  (2.)  Caithness  flags,  and  Arbroath  pavement  (3.)  Manx  flags. 
(+.)  Irish  flags.  (5.)  Welsh  flags.  (6.)  Welsh  road  material  from  Peumaen-mawr  ; 
and  (7.)  Scotch  granite  paving.  Some  road-stuff  is  also  exhibited  in  a rough  state 
from  several  localities  in  Cornwall,  but  more  as  samples  of  what  is  already  well 
known  and  used  than  illustrations  of  any  new  material  or  locality. 

The  Yorkshire  flags — paving-stones  of  great  importance  in  England — are  obtained 
chiefly  from  a part  of  the  carboniferous  system  of  rocks  developed  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  They  are  remarkable  for  size,  hardness,  and  toughness. 
The  only  exhibitors  of  such  stones  on  a large  scale  are  Messrs.  BROWN,  Rusby,  and 
Booth,  of  Sheffield  (Outside,  29)*  who  are  Honourably  Mentioned  on  account  of 
excellence  of  material  and  its  adaptability  to  the  required  use. 

• The  Reporter  has  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  with  regard  to  this  very 
important  product  of  Yorkshire.  By  inquiries  made  with  the  kind  assistance  of  T.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Crumbles  House,  Leeds,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thorp,  be  has  obtained  a list  of 
ninety-two  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax,  occurring  in  a 
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Tlio  Caithness  flags  ami  Arhroatli  pavement  are  obtained  from  the  old  red 
sandstono  rock,  developed  in  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland.  The  former 
consist  of  dark-coloured  and  bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous  and  calcareous, 
abounding  near  Thurso,  and  remarkable  for  toughness  and  durability.  The  latter 
are  also  rather  dark-coloured,  although  much  paler  than  the  Caithness,  and  are  of 
very  different  quality  ; but  they  are  also  derived  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old 
red  sandstono  series.  Few  flags  are  more  useful  than  these,  and  they  are  happy 
illustrations  of  the  excellence  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  generally  a barren  rock, 
for  at  least  some  important  purposes.  The  Jury  think  it  right  to  direct  special 
attention  to  Mr.  Sinclair’s  large  series  of  the  Forss  Rockhill  flags  from  Caith- 
ness (Outside,  13),  and  also  to  Mr.  Cauneoie’s  series  of  Arbroath  flags  (Outside*, 
20),  as  in  both  cases  offering  excellent  specimens  on  a large  scale,  of  a very  useful 
material.  For  this  reason  they  consider  that  both  are  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

The  Manx  flags  of  Quilliam  and  Greek,  although  not  exhibited  so  largely, 
are  worthy  of  being  alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  following  information  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Camming  (Vice-Principal  of  King  William’s 
College,  near  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man  ),  who  has  strenuously  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  a fair  representation  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  island,  and  who 
writes  as  follows : — "The  black  flagstone  of  Poolvash”  (found  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  near  Castletown,  and  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  limestone),  “ is 
a lied  whose  thickness  varies  from  a few  inches  up  to  20  feet.  It  is  too  soft  to 
take  a polish,  and  is  generally  finished  with  lamp-black  and  oil,  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  French  polish.  It  is  very  easily  wrought,  and  its  durability  is  well  seen  in 
the  steps  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  (presented  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  by  Bishop  Wilson).”  Messrs.  Quilliam  and  Creer  have  the  lease  of  the 
quarries  from  the  Crown,  and  their  works  are  in  Castletown,  on  the  sea-shore,  at 
a convenient  place  for  shipment  The  cost  of  the  plain  slabs  for  hearths,  &c.,  at 
the  place  of  shipment,  is  10</.  per  square  foot  Inlaid  with  a hard  composition  in 
patterns,  as  exhibited  in  Class  I.,  No.  151,  the  cost  for  the  same  pattern  as  the 
national  tile,  is  2s.  3d.  per  square  foot. 

Besides  the  bituminous  limestone,  there  is  a flagstone  worked  at  Spanish 

thickness  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  yards  at  the  bottom  of  tho  coal  measures,  and  upwards 
of  fifty  of  them  supplying  flags  and  landings.  The  stones  known  as  Yorkshire  stones  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  called  respectively  gritstones  and  freestones,  the  latter  being  also 
sometimes  called  delf.  Of  one  of  these,  tho  Bramlcy  Kali  stone  (Class  1. 190),  is  a fine  example, 
being  coarse-grained,  hard,  shining,  and  containing  mica,  obtained  in  large  blocks  but  not 
laminated.  The  true  flags  are  illustrated  as  raw  material  in  Class  I.  172,  Elland  flagstone, 
Stc.  ; the  specimens  being  fine  grained,  laminated,  and  cleaving  into  flags  varying  in  thickness 
from  two  to  three,  six,  or  eight  inches.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  all  tho  beds  from 
tho  millstone  grit  upwards  to  the  Barnsley  thick  coal  are  freestones,  stratified  and  often  split- 
ting on  tho  planes  of  stratification  and  alternating  with  beds  of  coal.  Between  the  best  flag- 
stones and  the  millstone  grit  are  some  of  the  coal  seams,  such  as  the  Halifax  coal  and  tho 
Halifax  soft  coal.  The  flagstones  are  of  course  thoso  beds  most  remarkable  for  their  fissile 
character,  perfect  evenness  of  texture,  fineness  of  grain,  toughness  and  hardness,  and  in  many 
cases  they  can  be  obtained  of  very  largo  dimensions.  Leeds  may  be  considered  the  centre  of 
the  district  supplying  tho  greatest  quantities.  The  quarrying  and  dressing  of  these  stones 
require  some  practice  and  ingenuity,  and  tho  specimens  laid  down  outside  tho  Exhibition 
Building,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Rushy,  and  Co.,  are  of  very  good  quality. 
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Head,  not  far  from  Castletown,  obtained  from  rocks  of  tho  older  Silurian  date. 
Though  soft  and  slightly  elastic,  and  worked  with  great  facility,  it  is  very 
durable,  as  shown  by  the  Runic  monuments  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  It 
has  l>cen  used  for  flooring,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  prison-cells.  In  addition 
to  these  materials,  the  granite  of  the  island  is  considered  to  be  very  useful  for 
curbstones  and  paving. 

The  Irish  flags  exhibited  are  few,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  any  extended 
description.  The  principal  are  those  sent  by  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Galway,  and 
appear  to  be  of  good  quality  (Outside,  17). 

The  Welsh  paving-stone  from  Penmaen-mawr  is  remarkable  as  lieing  both 
the  hardest  and  toughest  material  for  road-stuff  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
It  is  indeed  so  hard  as  to  assume  a glassy  surface  after  long-continued  exposure, 
and  actually  becomes  dangerous  from  this  cause.  It  is  a trap-rock,  and  appears 
to  be  abundant  Mixed  with  less  hard  material,  it  might  in  many  cases  be  a 
most  useful  addition  to  our  present  resources  in  London. 

The  specimen  of  Scotch  granite  paving  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sim  (Class  I.  137)  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  is  well  put  together.  It  involves  a new  mode  of 
construction,  and  is  well  executed.  The  material  is  adapted  to  withstand  much 
wear,  and  tho  method  of  laying  down  is  novel  in  design,  whatever  the  opinion 
may  be  as  to  its  applicability.  The  Jury  have  made  Honourable  Mention  of 
the  pavement  of  this  exhibitor,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  both  of  them 
exhibit,  to  some  extent,  finished  constructions,  or  working  models  of  such  objects. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  slato  flags  from  the  quarries  at  Festiniog,  North 
Wales,  are  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  (awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Class  I.) 
and  careful  attention,  as  presenting  a cheap  and  admirable  pavement  of  great 
beauty,  and  in  slabs  so  large  as  to  prevent  much  chance  of  an  irregular  surface 
being  produced  when  much  used.  The  flags  are  of  fine  quality,  and  have  had 
a severe  trial  at  the  Transept  entrance  of  the  Building,  where  some  millions  of 
footsteps  have  hitherto  failed  in  producing  any  mark  of  unequal  wear. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  material  of  the  kind  we  are  now  considering  hardly 
appears  except  from  the  various  parts  of  our  own  country.  One  linn  from 
Belgium,  Messrs.  Zaman  (136),  have  forwarded  models  of  paving-stones  and  other 
manufactured  stone  of  this  kind,  and  of  them  the  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention. 

A pavement  is  exhibited  by  M.  Desauoes  (France,  1184),  manufactured  of  a 
stone  called  Pierre  de  Tonnerre.  It  is  in  compartments,  tolerably  large,  and  well 
executed,  the  material  being  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  same  exhibitor 
sends  also  a chimney-piece  and  other  works,  which  will  he  described  elsewhere.* 


B.  Chiselled,  Carved,  and  Sculptured  Stone-Work,  not  polished. 

a.  Large  Monumental  Works,  chiefly  constructed  of  Granite. 

These  noble  monuments,  of  excellent  material  and  good  workmanship,  anil 
remarkable  for  tho  public  spirit  which  induced  their  respective  owners  to 
incur  very  great  expense  in  preparing  and  transmitting  them,  may  be  considered 


• Vide  page  122(1. 
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as  permanent  records  of  the  good  feeling  that  has  been  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  throughout  the  preparation  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  Three  of 
these  objects,  of  large  size,  are  from  Cornwall,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
granites  of  that  county.  Another  is  a highly  interesting  and  more  finished 
specimen  of  Swedish  granite,  by  no  means  so  large  as  the  former,  but  hardly 
less  remarkable.  There  is  also  one  exhibited  in  the  Nave,  constructed  of  Caen 
stone. 

The  granite  column  sent  by  the  Cheesewrinci  Granite  Company  (Outside, 
54),  is  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  a stone  obtained  from  quarries  hitherto 
little  worked,  on  property  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  near  Liskeard, 
Cornwall.  The  shaft,  cut  from  a single  block,  and  worked  at  the  quarry,  is 
highly  creditable ; and  the  pedestal  and  base,  worked  in  London,  me  in  good 
proportion  and  well  executed.  The  capital  is  rather  heavy.  The  total  height  of 
the  column,  pedestal,  and  base,  is  about  30  feet  For  the  material,  style,  and 
workmanship  of  this  column  the  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

The  obelisk  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Freeman  (Outside,  14),  is  from  Lamorna 
granite  quarries,  Cornwall,  well  known  for  their  excellent  material.  Its  height  is 
upwards  of  22  feet,  and  its  weight  21  tons.  It  Ls  placed  on  a block  of  Camsew 
granite,  weighing  31  tons.  The  difficulties  and  expense  incurred  in  quarrying, 
removing,  and  placing  objects  of  these  enormous  dimensions  can  hardly  be  judged 
of  by  those  who  merely  see  the  finished  result  The  preparation  and  erection  of 
an  obelisk,  formerly  the  work  of  years,  and  still  involving  enormous  labour  and 
trouble,  was,  in  this  case,  completed  within  a few  months,  merely  as  a sample  of 
the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  resources  of  the  exhibitor.  A Prize  Medal 
lias  been  awarded  for  this  work.* 

Mr.  Hosken's  obelisk  (Outside,  75)  is  from  No.  2 granite  quarry  in  Camsew, 
near  Penryn,  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  It  is  18  feet  high,  about  3'  5"  square 
at  the  base,  and  1’  6”  square  at  the  top.  The  weight  Ls  almut  8 tons,  and  it 
stands  on  a granite  block  from  No.  1 1 quarry  in  Killieven,  in  the  parish  of  Con- 
stantine, also  weighiug  about  8 tons.  Both  granites  are  of  excellent  quality,  that 
of  the  obelisk  more  especially,  the  grain  being  fine,  and  the  colour  very  good. 
A Prize  Medal  lias  been  awarded. 

The  cross  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kulloren  (Outside,  E.  100,  and  Sweden,  11 8),  and 
worked  from  a single  block  of  granite,  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  fineness  and 
closeness  of  grain  of  the  stone,  and  the  delicacy  of  finish  which  its  texture  permits. 
The  stone  is  obtained  from  extensive  quarries  on  the  island  of  Malmon,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sweden,  whence  the  transport  to  this  country  is  easy  and  cheap.  It  bears  a 
high  polish,  and  the  cost  of  wages  in  the  district  whence  it  comes  being  very 
low,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  be  exported  with  advantage. 
The  actual  cost  of  a similar  object  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained.  The 
Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  the  exhibitor  of  this  monument 

* It  was  probably  owing  to  some  accidental  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  oaso  that 
the  Medal  awarded  to  Messrs.  Freeman  for  thoir  noble  collection  of  building  stones  in  Class  I. 
was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  obelisk  in  Class  XXVII.  The  Jury  of  Class  XXVII.  awarded 
the  Medal  for  the  obelisk  as  a manufactured  block  of  granite  remarkable  for  its  dimensions  ; 
but  according  to  the  general  rule  adopted  in  other  similar  cases,  the  award  of  Class  I.  should 
have  been  retained,  the  Exhibitors  lining  merchants  and  not  manufacturers. 
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b.  Smaller  Miscellaneous  W'oria,  in  Granite,  Porphyry,  &c. 

Concerning  these  objects,  the  Jury  have  but  few  remarks  to  offer.  The 
cenotaph  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Poilleu  Brothers  (France,  962),  to  which  the  Jury 
have  awarded  a Prize  Medal,  is  a small  object  constructed  of  a kind  of  greenstone 
trap,  whose  chief  merit  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  working  a material  so  hard 
and  tough.  The  style  selected  is  impure  Gothic,  with  several  figures,  and 
some  open  work.  The  execution  is  more  elaborate  than  successful,  and  the 
work  is  left  with  a smooth  face,  without  any  attempt  at  further  detail.  Some  of 
the  small  figures  are  fairly  sculptured.  The  colour  and  general  effect  are  not  very 
pleasing.  The  establishment  of  these  exhibitors  is  in  the  west  of  France,  whence 
the  material  is  obtained. 

A head -stone  of  Aberdeen  granite,  manufactured  by  Mr.  I.  Wright  (43), 
is  a beautiful  specimen  of  material,  admirably  worked,  and  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  as  designed  in  good  taste,  well  executed,  and  well  adapted  for  its 
object  The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  this  object,  considering  it  as 
highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  bust  and  pedestal  of  blue  Peterhead  granite,  worked  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  John  Hutchison,  of  Monyray,  near  Peterhead  (Class  I.  161),  is  also  a credit- 
able and  interesting  specimen  of  its  kind.  Its  object  is  chiefly  to  show  the  adapta- 
bility of  a stone  of  excellent  quality  and  great  hardness  to  purposes  of  art 
exposed  in  the  open  air  in  cities ; and  the  Jury  consider  it  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention,  especially  as  they  leam  that  it  has  been  very  rapidly  executed,  under 
circumstances  of  some  difficulty,  by  a young  man  who  had  not  before  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  cost  of  granite  statues  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith*  as  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  bronze,  and  their  durability,  when  exposed 
to  the  smoke  and  acid  vapours  of  a town,  is  very  much  greater. 

The  slab  of  granite  from  Craignair,  near  Dalbeattie,  exhibited  by  the  pro- 
prietor, W ELLWOOD  Maxwell,  Esq.  (Class  I.  134),  is  from  a well-known  quarry 
of  excellent  material,  adapted  for  ornamental  architecture.  The  composition  is 
a gray  quartz,  with  white  or  flesh-coloured  felspar,  and  greenish  hornblende 
often  in  bands : it  is  therefore  a syenite.  Another  manufactured  object  is 
of  a kind  of  trap  rock  found  near  Edinburgh,  which  may  here  bo  referred 
to  as  useful  for  various  purposes,  and  extremely  durable,  if  not  very  orna- 
mental. The  stone  alluded  to  is  not  unlike  that  worked  by  Messrs.  Poilleu 
(France,  962),  and  is  called  “ Barnton  Mount  Granite."  It  is  exhibited  by  Mr' 
G.  Johnstone,  of  Craigleith.  The  curling-stones,  made  of  greenstone  trap,  and  sent 
by  Mr.  A.  Cassels  (Class  I.  26),  and  Mr.  J.  Kay  (Class  I.  27),  are  also  interesting 
from  the  great  toughness  of  the  rock  of  which  they  are  made — a quality  greatly 
required  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  in  the  national  game  from  which  the 
name  of  curling-stone  is  derived.  The  material  is  felspathic,  with  small  grains  of 
quartz  and  minute  particles  of  hornblende.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  orna- 
mental works  in  Scotch  granite,  chiefly  of  jewellery,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jamieson, 
(Class  I.  25)  and  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son  (Class  XXIII.  12),  and  remarkable  for 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  with  which  they  are  finished.  These  will  doubtless  be 
noticed  elsewhere,  so  far  as  they  claim  admiration  for  taste  and  execution.  We 

* Institute  of  Rritish  Architects,  Report  of  Meeting  of  24th  March  1351. 
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only  refer  to  them  here  as  showing  good  samples  of  manufacture  of  the  fine- 
grained granitic  rocks  found  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

c.  Works  in  Caen  Stone. 

The  stone  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Allemagne  and  others,  near  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  has  been  used  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  for  so  many  centuries, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  trace  back  its  history  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report 
The  rock  is  an  oolite  belonging  to  about  the  same  geological  period  as  our 
own  oolites  worked  near  Bath ; but  the  colour  is  better  and  more  uniform,  the 
texture  far  closer,  and  the  material  superior  in  almost  every  respect  It  is  at  first 
absorbent,  but  improves  on  exposure.  It  cuts  with  perfect  facility,  and  is  thus 
admirably  adapted  for  ornamental  work  in  architecture,  especially  when  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  It  may  be  had  in  blocks  of  any  reasonable  size  and  pro- 
portions, mul  is  the  finest  and  most  valuable  stone  of  its  kind  obtained  from  the 
secondary  rocks.  For  certain  kinds  of  exposure  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the 
English  oolitic  stones,  but  none  excels  it  for  internal  work. 

So  readily  worked  and  beautiful  a material  has  naturally  been  selected  by 
several  persons  to  execute  objects  in  sculptured  stone  worthy  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  these  come  from 
France,  where  the  material  is  so  abundant.  Of  the  exhibitors  in  this  stone, 
the  Jury  have  selected  three  as  worthy  of  the  Prize  Medal,  and  one  they 
mention  honourably.  We  may  proceed  to  describe  these  more  minutely. 

Mr.  Myers  (Class  XXVI.  533)  exhibits  a number  of  objects  sculptured  in 
Caen  stone,  most  of  which  are  placed  in  what  is  called  the  Mediaeval  Court. 
These  are  imitative  of  English  medueval  architectural  decoration,  and  are  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  ecclesiastical  in  their  uses.  The  execution  of  the  stone  work 
is  in  all  of  them  extremely  good ; the  different  objects  are  perfectly  correct  in 
execution,  and  the  distribution  of  the  details  is  effectually  and  well  combined 
with  unity  of  design,  showing  clearly  the  artist’s  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  of 
art.  A Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  this  exhibitor. 

The  canopied  niche,  containing  a figure  of  St  Peter,  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Lewis,  of  Bristol  (53),  is  good  both  in  style  and  execution,  and  so 
creditable  in  every  respect  that  the  Jury  felt  no  difficulty  in  awarding  a Prize  Medal 
to  these  exhibitors.  The  stone  is  of  fine  quality,  and  the  treatment  well  adapted 
to  the  material.  The  statue  of  St.  Peter  especially  is  delicately  and  skilfully  worked, 
and  the  smaller  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Evangelists  are  well  executed. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  Ire  observed,  that  the  drapery  and  pose  of  the  figures 
are  not  strictly  Gothic,  although  in  good  keeping  with  the  architecture,  which  is 
distinctly  defined  and  well  finished,  especially  in  the  ornamental  parts.  The 
work  is  not  cut  out  of  a single  block,  which  could  have  been  done,  although 
with  difficulty,  and  in  this  respect  it  cannot  rank  so  highly  as  a work  in  one  piece 
of  stone  would  do. 

The  font  by  Messrs.  Margetts  and  Eyi.es  (91),  also  rewarded  with  a Prize 
Medal,  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  sculptured  stone,  although  there  is  a want  of 
freedom  and  finish  observable  in  some  parts.  The  general  style  and  execution  is, 
however,  excellent,  and  some  of  tho  details  of  the  figures  are  very  beautiful. 

A sepulchral  monument  of  the  decorative  period,  by  Mr  R.  Brown  (52),  has 
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been  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  It  is  well  conceived  and 
well  executed,  and  is  creditable  both  in  design  and  workmanship. 

A cross  of  large  size,  sculptured  in  Caen  stone  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ross,  and 
exhibited  in  the  West  Nave,  No.  79,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  work  not 
only  of  an  amateur,  but  of  a lady. 

In  addition  to  these  objects,  there  is  a chimney-piece,  by  Mr.  Frewer,  of 
Ipswich  (5),  showing  much  skill,  and  having  a number  of  minute  but  im- 
perfectly finished  details.  The  design  is  allegorical,  but  not  carried  out  com- 
pletely. A singular  monument  of  new  form  (that  of  a three-sided  prism)  has 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Southampton  (54) ; and  some  small  but  creditable 
models,  by  Mr.  Laurie,  complete  the  list  of  sculptured  works  in  Caen  stone. 
The  quality  of  the  stone  is  shown  in  some  specimens  in  Class  I.  (No.  176), 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Luard,  Beedham,  and  Co.,  importers  ; and  these  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  value,  as,  in  addition  to  recently  cut  surfaces,  they  include 
fragments  which  have  been  exposed  for  several  centuries  to  the  weather  both  in 
England  and  France. 

<L  Works  in  Baili  Stone. 

The  works  in  Bath  oolite  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  material 
itself,  although  much  used,  is  not  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  an  English, 
and  especially  a London  atmosphere  ; so  that  few  artists  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  exert  their  talents  on  a stone  of  so  little  durability.  The  substance  is 
sometimes  of  good  colour,  works  freely,  and  is  obtained  in  considerable  blocks ; 
but  it  falls  far  short  of  Caen  stone  in  every  respect.  A vase  and  pedestal,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vaughan  (20),  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
chisel  may  be  used  in  it ; and  a bust  of  Milton,  by  Mr.  N EWMAN  (60),  is  a good 
sample  of  the  whiter  kinds,  not  ill  adapted  for  internal  architectural  decoration. 
Mr.  Plows  (34)  has  sent  a number  of  small  articles  manufactured  of  the  same 
substance. 


e.  Sundry  Works  in  Freestone. 

Purbeck  stone  and  Purbcck  marble,  materials  susceptible  of  polish  and  for- 
merly much  used  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  are  exhibited  in  a sculptured 
form  by  only  one  person,  Mr.  Webber  (Class  XXX.  149),  who  has  sent  a design 
for  a tomb  made  of  this  stone  placed  on  a slab  of  the  marble.  The  material  is  well 
adapted  to  church  purposes  when  new,  and  retaining  its  polish ; but  that  being 
soon  lost,  the  surface  becomes  discoloured,  and  loses  nearly  all  its  former  beauty. 
It  is  not  much  used  at  present,  except  for  restorations. 

The  magnesian  limestone,  till  lately  seldom  used  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  is  a 
stone  of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  remarkable  for  its  durability,  at  least  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  found.  The  best  quarries  appear  to  be 
those  near  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire ; and  the  stone  has  been  selected  from  that 
neighbourhood  for  the  construction  of  the  external  work  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. A specimen  showing  its  qualities  has  been  forwarded  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Grissell,  and  is  exhibited  in  Claas  I.  (185).  Honourable  Mention  is  made 
of  this  work,  as  good  of  its  kind,  and  well  illustrating  the  use  of  the  stone. 

A specimen  of  freestone  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Kino,  of  Morpeth  (Class  1. 136), 
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to  show  the  quality  of  this  material  from  Hartford  Bridge,  Northumberland,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  has  also  been  considered 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention,  as  a well-executed  illustration  of  the  use  of  a 
valuable  material. 

A very  interesting  exemplification  of  the  quality  and  decorative  use  of  Craig- 
leith  stone  is  exhibited  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  James  Gowans,  of  Edinburgh 
(Class  I.  132).  The  stone  is  much  used  for  building  purposes  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Rcdhall  Quarry,  from  which  the  larger  blocks  were  taken,  is  of  excellent 
quality.  It  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  system,  and  is  generally  of  lightish-grey 
colour,  fine  grained,  and  almost  wholly  composed  of  pure  silex.  It  is  rather 
costly  at  first,  but  very  durable,  and  may  bo  worked  perfectly  for  every  archi- 
tectural purpose.  It  contains  a small  percentage  of  bitumen. 

The  objects  exhibited  are  two : one  is  a group  of  two  children  (the  Orphans), 
on  a plinth  of  Binny  stone,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  bitumen 
it  contains  ;•  the  other  is  a heroic  statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Both  are  works 
of  merit,  and  are  especially  valuable  as  demonstrating  the  capability  of  a stone 
lritherto  not  used  in  England  for  the  execution  of  such  works  ; and  the  Jury  liave 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  as  a mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  exhibitor’s  efforts 
to  introduce  a material  nearly  indestructible,  and  for  so  admirably  illustrating 
its  use. 

In  Class  XXVIL  there  is  a chimney-piece  constructed  of  a stone  obtained 
from  Cornwall,  and  known  as  the  polyphant  freestone.  The  material  is  hard,  and 
is  said  to  admit  of  a good  polish,  although  this  and  another  specimen  exhibited 
are  both  varnished.  The  style  of  the  chimney-piece  is  peculiar.  The  exhibitor 
is  Mr.  Brendon  (3). 

A Prize  Medid  has  been  adjudged  to  M.  Desauqes  (France,  1184),  for  two 
objects  constructed  in  Tonnerro  stone,  of  which  there  apj>ear  to  be  distinct 
varieties,  and  of  which  the  specimens  sent  are  of  fair  appearance  and  good 
quality  (obtained  near  the  town  of  Tonnerre,  Department  of  the  Youne,  Central 
France).  One  of  these  objects  is  a pavement  and  the  other  a chimney-piece, 
the  latter  showing  much  labour  of  execution,  and  a complicated  but  poor  design. 
In  the  architravo  there  is  inserted  a small  tablet,  in  cement,  representing  the 
zodiac.  At  the  top  of  the  architrave,  and  at  the  corners,  are  groups  of  animals 
lalmriously  carved.  At  one  side  is  a tall  figure  in  relief.  The  whole  is  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  stone  in  this  composition  is  hard,  and 
the  colour  not  unpleasing,  and  it  seems  well  adapted  for  some  purposes  of  internal 
decoration. 

Mr.  Joostens,  of  Belgium  (457),  has  exhibited  a pinnacle  made  of  Ordain 
stone,  which  the  Jury  consider  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention,  as  well  for  the 
nature  of  the  material,  which  is  hard,  even-grained,  and  well  selected,  as  for  the 
execution,  which  is  neat  and  well  finished  : the  design  is  good  ami  pure. 

Several  artists  have  sent  vases  and  other  objects  sculptured  in  the  soft  stone  of 
Malta,  a material  offering  great  facilities  for  working,  but  not  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  appearance,  having  a peculiar  dead-white  colour  resembling  plaster  of 

* This  bitumen  is  obtained  in  (juantitics  so  considerable  that  it  bos  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  of  which  specimens  are  exhibited  in  Chess  I. 
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Paris.  The  delicacy  of  workmnnship  in  these  sculptures  is  very  surprising,  and, 
in  some  cases,  also,  there  is  much  ingenuity  shown,  and  much  talent  in  designing. 
The  Jury  have  awarded  Prize  Medals  to  Mr.  Decks  ARE  (27),  and  Mr.  F.  Testa  (33) ; 
and  consider  that  the  works  of  Messrs.  DoiECH  (28),  S.  Testa  (30),  and  SoLER 
(29),  are  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  There  are  also  some  similar  objects 
sent  by  Mr.  Foster,  an  English  exhibitor  (Class  XXX.  303).  The  stone,  of  which 
these  vases,  &c.,  are  carved,  is  a yellowish-white  calcareous  freestone,  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  thick,  belonging  to  the  tertiary  period,  and  immediately  overlying  a 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  forming  the  base  of  the  deposits  in  Malta  and  the 
neighbouring  island.  Very  largo  quantities  of  the  softer  freestone  are  used  in 
the  island  for  building  and  other  purposes,  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

From  Tuscany  (97)  a few  articles  are  sent,  sculptured  in  a kind  of  lithographic 
stone,  found  near  Florence,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  & Giovannini,  the  proprietor 
of  the  quarry.  Tho  material  is  fine-grained. 

Several  models  of  temples  and  other  edifices  are  sent  from  India,  constructed  of 
a peculiarly  tough  but  not  very  hard  stone,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  different 
varieties.  A few  of  these  are  extremely  well  carved,  and  show  great  neatness 
aud  finish  in  execution.  Somo  of  them  have  been  coloured  artificially.  There 
are  also  two  small  latticed  windows  of  delicate  open  stone-work,  showing  remark- 
able skill  in  cutting  stone,  besides  extreme  elegance  of  design.  The  material  is  of 
pleasing  colour  and  appearance,  and  is  in  these  respects  superior  to  the  Gya  stone, 
which  is  of  grey  colour,  and  of  which  there  are  several  manufactured  objects, 
chiefly  small  idols. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  articles  in  sculptured  stone,  the  Jury  make 
Honourable  Mention  of  a somewhat  remarkable  pair  of  vases,  cut  with  a 
penknife  out  of  sandstone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  work  of 
an  Israelite  living  in  that  city.  These  vases,  executed  by  Mr.  ScHNITZER,  and 
exhibited  by  Sir  Moses  B.  Montefiore  (Class  XXX.  161),  show  much  ingenuity 
and  patient  labour.  The  material  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a rare  instance  of  stone 
of  the  kind  being  capable  of  such  treatment. 

C.  Manufactures  in  Slate. 

The  collection  of  split,  sawn,  and  other  manufactured  slates  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Stirlino,  jun.,  of  the  Belvidere  Road,  Lambeth  (Class  I.  209),  exhibits 
such  care  in  collection  and  arrangement,  and  so  much  novelty  of  application, 
excellence  of  material,  variety,  and  usefulness,  as  to  claim  a Prize  McdaL  Almost 
all  the  really  important  uses  to  which  slate  is  applied  may  here  be  seen  ; and 
many  new  arrangements  are  shown,  some  of  which  at  least  will  be  generally 
adopted.  Mr.  Stirling  exhibits  a construction,  consisting  of  an  open  cabinet  of  five 
sides,  mode  entirely  of  large  slate  slabs  from  different  quarries  and  districts,  and 
illustrating  the  use  of  slate  in  the  construction  of  strong-rooms,  powder-magazines, 
&c.  On  the  top  of  this  cabinet  is  a cistern,  composed  of  slabs  of  slate,  secured  in 
panels  by  a method  discovered  by  the  exhibitor,  and  admitting  of  almost  indefinite 
extension.  The  exhibitor  has  selected  roofing-slates  and  slabs  of  the  best  quality, 
from  the  principal  quarries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  illustrations  of  the  material 
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and  of  the  qualities  of  slate  prepared  for  the  London  market.  These  either 
compose  the  cabinet,  or  are  exhibited  within  or  near  it.* 

Besides  the  application  of  slates  and  slate-slabs  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  as 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Stirling  exhibits  illustrations  or  specimens,  showing  its 
use  for  steps,  balconies,  larders,  wine-cellars,  dairies,  skirtings,  linings  for  damp 
walls,  wine-coolers,  bread,  pickling  and  pig-feeding  troughs,  urinals,  head  and 
foot  stones  for  graves,  tombs  and  monuments,  clocks  and  sun-dials,  sinks  (cut  out 
of  a solid  block),  floors  of  conservatories,  warehouse-floors,  railway-station  paving, 
stables,  and  many  other  purposes. 

To  these  various  miscellaneous  articles,  there  is  added  a set  of  models  of 
roofs,  covered  with  different  descriptions  of  roofing-slate,  in  ten  different  colours. 
One  of  these  foofs  is  covered  with  slab-slates,  with  a solid  slate  roll  to  cover  the 
joint,  as  arranged  and  proposed  by  the  exhibitor.  The  slate  recommended  for 
such  purposes  is  that  from  Cornwall,  as  it  costs  less  for  repairs  than  the  Welsh, 
and  the  colour  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  lead. 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  and  useful  specimens  of  manufactured  slate, 
there  are  exhibited  several  objects  in  enamelled  and  varnished  slate,  now  coming 
into  use  for  various  decorative  purposes,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  Some 
specimens  of  filters  are  shown,  and  many  applications  of  slate,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  allude.  To  these  is  added  a model  of  a new  machine  for 
splitting  and  cutting  slate,  evincing  considerable  ingenuity. 

To  Bewicke  Blackburn,  Esq.  (21 ),  of  the  island  of  Valentia,  County  Kerry, 
Ireland,  the  Jury  have  also  awarded  a Prize  Medal,  for  his  manufactures  in 
Valentia  slate,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  material  exhibited.  The  slate  from 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  especially  from  the  Island  of  Valentia,  is  not 
so  capable  of  being  split  into  fine  roofing  material,  as  that  of  Killaloe,  Comity 
Clare ; but  its  remarkable  strength,  and  the  evenness  of  its  texture,  render  it 
extremely  useful  for  various  purposes,  both  in  building  and  for  flags. 

Slabs  of  Valentia  slate  are  easily  obtainable  30  feet  long,  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick ; and  the  quality,  as  seen  by  the  specimens 
sent  by  the  exhibitor,  is  in  every  respect  excellent  The  slabs,  sash-bars,  and 
roof-ridges,  are  all  good  examples  of  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  the  garden- 
seat  and  table  are  excellent,  both  in  themselves,  and  for  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  quarries  of  Valentia  have  employed  as  many  as  200  persons 
at  a time. 

The  Old  Delarole  Slate  Company  (Outside,  8)  have  exhibited,  besides 
some  unmanufactured  slates,  a very  large  and  well-constructed  cistern  of  Delabole 
slate,  capable  of  containing  2,000  gallons,  and  provided  with  a filter.  The  Jury 
consider  that  this  deserves  Honourable  Mention,  as  a fit  and  useful  application 
of  a material  of  good  quality  at  a moderate  cost. 

Several  exhibitors  have  sent  slate  cisterns,  furnished  with  filters,  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  which  belong  to  another  Class.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  material, 


* The  slates  are  from  the  following  localities: — Ponryn  quarries,  near  Bangor;  Llanberis 
quarries ; quarries  of  the  Dorothea  Slate  Company,  near  Caernarvon  ; various  quarries  at 
Festiniog  and  Machynlleth,  all  these  1 icing  in  North  Wales ; and  from  the  Delabole  quarries  in 
Cornwall,  and  various  quarries  at  Coniston,  in  Lancashire;  and  Langdalc,  in  Westmoreland. 
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anil  its  application,  the  Jury  consider  that  slate  is  admirably  adapted  for  such 
purposes.  The  exhibitors  of  such  filters  are,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  T.  Stirling,  sen.  (120),  Mr.  Strothers  (Outside,  16),  and  Mr.  C.  Hunt 
(109). 

A peculiar  application  of  slate  in  the  manufacture  of  coffins  for  vaults  is  illus- 
trated by  a model  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Ekins(13)l  The  material  is,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  for  such  purposes  than  lead,  and  the  cost  may  lie  leas ; but  such 
means  of  preserving  the  human  body  in  a state  of  partial  decomposition  are  of 
questionable  value. 

An  inkstand,  of  very  beautiful  Penrhyn  slate  (Class  XXVII.  63),  manufactured 
by  I.  Rowlands,  of  Llandegai,  near  Bangor,  is  an  ingenious  and  very  carefully 
worked  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  material.  The  Jury  make 
Honourable  Mention  of  it,  as  an  encouragement  to  this  kind  of  industry,  and  the 
endeavour  to  make  a useful  and  ornamental  object  of  the  only  material  which 
the  exhibitor  had  before  him. 

The  school  slates  of  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and  Co.  (Class  I.  208)  are  of  large  size 
and  good  quality  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  slate  ridges  and  rolls 
exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Williams  (Class  I.  215).  The  application  in  both  cases  is 
correct,  and  the  manufacture  important 

The  model  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  George  (Class  L 213)  is  intended  to  show  the 
applicability  of  slate  in  conjunction  with  iron  to  constructive  purposea 

Three  Companies  exhibit  collections  of  French  slates,  all  of  which  include  split 
and  dressed  slates  and  slabs.  The  J ury  consider  the  slnbs  from  Angers,  exhibited 
by  the  agent  of  the  Angers  Slate  Works,  M.  Lariviere  (290),  as  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention.  The  others  are  from  the  Joint-Stock  Company  of  the 
Slate  Works  of  Rimogne  (Ardennes),  A.  Moueaux,  agent  (378) ; and  the  Slate 
Works  Company  of  Rimogne  and  St.  Louis  (694).  The  slates,  especially  those 
from  Angera,  are  of  large  size  and  fine  quality,  and  are  well  dressed  and 
manufactured.  Messrs.  Forton,  DUPONOEAU,  and  Co.  (France,  1228),  of 
Chattemouo  (Mayenne),  exhibit  a slate  billiard-table,  considered  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention.  In  the  manufacture  of  billiard-tables  slate  is  now  rapidly 
superseding  all  other  material. 

Some  slates  of  good  quality  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  SOLESI,  of  Chiavari,  Sardinia 
(2).  These  include  not  only  roofing-slates,  but  a table  and  polished  writing-slate. 
They  are  fairly  worked. 

D.  Manufactures  in  various  kinds  of  Stone  and  other  Minerals. 

Under  this  head  are  several  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  steatite,  or  soap- 
stone, coal  and  jet,  tufa,  &c.,  not  very  easily  included  under  other  headings. 
Though  unimportant,  they  possess  some  interest.  The  steatite  especially, 
although  at  present  little  used  in  this  country,  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as 
possessing  valuable  properties,  and  capable  of  being  supplied  from  America  and 
elsewhere  in  blocks  of  large  size.  The  articles  manufactured  of  coal  are  more 
curious  than  useful ; but  those  of  jet  are  not  without  value  in  a commercial 
sense. 

The  Maryland  Soap-Stone  Company  (United  States,  180)  has  received 
Honourable  Mention  for  articles  manufactured  in  the  steatite  abundantly  found 
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near  Baltimore,  and  exhibited  by  the  Company.  This  Btone,  hitherto  little  used 
for  economic  purposes,  may  be  obtained,  without  flaw,  in  large  blocks,  adapted 
for  many  useful  purposes,  those  especially  instanced  by  the  exhibitors  being  baths 
and  sizing-rollers  used  in  cotton  mills  For  the  latter  purpose  it  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  not  being  affected  by  the  acids  ordinarily  used  in  sizing, 
and  of  not  warping,  contracting,  or  expanding  by  changes  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  It  is  also  recommended  as  an  admirable  material  for  fire-stone, 
kitchen-sinks,  wash-tubs,  bath-tubs,  urinals,  &c.  It  is  readily  wrought,  being 
bored,  turned,  and  planed  by  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  carpenter,  and  it  may  l>e 
screwed  together  with  nearly  the  facility  of  hard  wood. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  blocks  of  steatite,  delivered  on  board  at  Baltimore  are 
as  follows : — 

Sawn  or  chiselled  blocks,  per  cube  foot,  1 dollar  (4s.  3d.) 

Slabs,  per  square  foot  super.  1 inch  thick,  25  cents.  (Is.  Id.) 

Ditto  ditto  1 1 „ 28  „ and  more  in  pro- 

portion to  thickness. 

The  manufactured  articles  would  be  supplied  at  corresponding  prices,  but  it  is 
considered  that  if  the  blocks  cannot  be  admitted  duty  free,  as  raw  material,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  charge  double  the  price  quoted  for  selected  blocks  tested 
for  special  purposes 

This  steatite  is  a silicate  of  magnesia,  and  the  form  of  it  here  exhibited  is 
compact,  of  greyish  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  of  specific  gravity  2 • 65  to  2 • 8, 
hardly  affected  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  and  little  altered  by  exposure  to 
intense  beat.  Other  objects  of  steatite  are  exhibited  from  India,  where  the 
material  appears  to  be  abundant,  and  where  it  lias  long  been  used  for  household 
utensils. 

A couple  of  vases  manufactured  of  the  tufa,  obtained  from  the  hot-water 
springs  of  Carlsbad,  are  considered  by  the  Jury  worthy  of  mention,  for  the  nature 
of  the  material.  The  vases  themselves  offer  nothing  remarkable.  They  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Gottl  (Austria,  No.  724). 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  articles  manufactured  of  cannel  coal  and  jet, 
materials  derived  originally  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  now  existing  in  a 
mineral  condition.  These,  although  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  any 
lengthened  description,  are  interesting,  especially  the  small  objects  in  jet,  from 
their  manufacture  giving  employment  to  many  persons  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

Cannel  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  but  some  of  the  harder 
and  more  compact  1 Kinds  are  occasionally  cut  into  various  ornamental  objects, 
several  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Exhibition.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  as  a finished  work,  well  designed  and  well  executed,  is  a garden-seat, 
exhibited  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  (140),  manufactured  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  WAUN,  from  the  design  of  L.  Gruner,  Esq.  This  is  made  from  a fine 
kind  of  cannel,  called  ‘ Parrot-coal,'  obtained  in  the  Fifesliire  coal-field,  on 
the  estate  of  Admiral  Wemyss.  The  Jury  consider  that  both  for  design  and 
execution  this  object  is  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A well-constructed  model  of  the  Durham  monument  (Class  I.  2(19),  and  a 
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wine-cooler  (90),  both  made  of  cannel  coal,  arc  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  H.  RAMSAY. 
This  coal  is  obtained  from  a part  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  and  is  a kind  largely 
used  for  gas-making  in  London.  Being  compact  and  brilliant,  and  not  soiling  the 
fingers,  it  is  well  adapted  for  working  into  ornaments. 

A number  of  small  articles  are  exhibited  by  the  Ince  Hali.  Coal  Company 
(Class  I.  268),  manufactured  of  their  cannel,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Newcastle,  and  is  obtained  from  a part  of  the  Wigan  (Lancashire)  coal-field.  A 
collection  of  yet  smaller  objects  is  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell  (Class  I.  270),  illus- 
trating the  uses  to  which  a hard  variety  of  the  same  substance  from  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh  may  be  applied.*  A set  of  chess-men,  manufactured  of  coal  and 
alabaster,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Vokens  (30),  as  another  illustration  of  a similar 
kind,  and  a snuff-box  in  coal  is  described  amongst  the  goods  from  China. 

Jet  is  a material  chiefly  used  for  ornamental  purposes  It  is  hard,  brittle, 
opaque,  scarcely  heavier  than  water,  and  takes  a very  high  and  beautiful  polish. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  a large  quantity  of  small  ornaments  (as  crosses,  beads,  rosaries, 
Ac.)  is  made  of  this  material,  and  it  is  extensively  used  with  us  for  mourning 
decorations 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  jet  are  Messrs.  Slater  and  Weight,  of  Whitby 
(Classes  I.  2,  and  VIIL  31 2),  where  the  raw  material  is  obtained  in  abundance  and 
in  very  good  condition.  Their  articles  belong  to  the  class  of  jewellery.  Another 
exhibitor  of  English  jet  is  Mr.  Greenbury  (Class  XXIII.  8).  The  jet  of  the 
Asturias,  which  has  long  been  known  in  Spain,  is  represented  by  some  specimens 
forwarded  by  the  town  authorities  of  Oviedo  (Spain,  33).  These  articles  are  sold 
at  an  extremely  low  price  on  the  spot 

The  Jury  might  here  refer  to  amber,  as  being  a mineral  production  ; but  the 
articles  exhibited  partake  so  closely  of  the  nature  of  jewellery,  that  it  is  considered 
better  to  omit  noticing  the  substance  and  its  exhibitors  in  this  Class 

Group  2. — Polished  and  Inlaid  Work  in  Stone,  &c. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  kinds  of  earthy  mineral  substances,  as  stone, 
marble,  alabaster,  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  quartz,  jade,  agate,  and  gems,  used  in 
a polished  state  either  in  constructing  or  inlaying  various  objects  of  decoration 
and  use.  The  working,  polishing,  and  inlaying  of  several  of  these  are  generally  in 
the  same  hands  ; but  in  describing  the  objects,  we  propose  to  treat  of  the  inlaid 
work  as  a separate  subject.  The  cutting  of  jasper,  quartz,  jade,  &c.,  is  a peculiar 
manufacture,  when  performed  on  a largo  scale. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  group  is  about  1 20,  of  which  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  something  less  than  one-hal£  Tuscany  and 
Franco  take  the  next  place  in  point  of  number  and  variety,  but  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  are  from  the  former  country,  consisting  of  mosaics  or  inlaid  work, 
those  from  the  latter  being  principally  chimney-pieces.  Austria  has  four  exhi- 
bitors, three  of  them  Italian,  and  the  objects  exhibited  are  chimney-pieces, 
strictly  Italian  in  character.  Rome  has  three  exhibitors,  one  of  them  extremely 

• From  an  analysis  forwarded  to  the  Reporter  by  tho  exhibitor  of  those  articles,  it  appears 
that  this  variety  of  cannel  yiolds  as  much  as  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  jwr  ton. 
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remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  shown.  I Lily  is  thus  strongly 
represented,  a fact  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  habits  and  history 
of  the  people.  Russia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  work  in  mineral  nmnufactures, 
and  the  exhibitors  from  that  country  have  not  failed  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
showing  the  progress  that  lias  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  processes  of 
polishing  and  inlaying,  especially  with  regard  to  Florentine  mosaic  and  veneering 
in  malachite.  From  Germany  there  are  several  exhibitors,  but  the  progress  there 
made  in  the  art  of  decorative  work  in  marble  and  mosaic  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  although  there  is  one  very  creditable  exception, 
showing  that  the  polishing  of  granite  is  thoroughly  understood  in  Berlin.  Belgium 
exhibits  a few,  but  very  few,  objects  of  interest.  The  countries  of  the  Peninsula 
are  contented  with  sending  their  marbles  rather  as  specimens  of  material  than 
workmanship.  It  remains  only  to  speak  of  Sweden  and  Norway  among  European 
countries,  but  these  are  extremely  remarkable,  and  present  good  proof  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  granite-workiug  in  its  best  applications. 

From  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  we  have  a few  fine  slabs  exhibited 
from  Egypt,  though  chiefly  as  raw  material,  and  one  inlaid  table  from  Tunis, 
interesting  for  the  marbles,  and  also  illustrating  a manufacture.  India  and 
Chiua,  especially  the  former,  are  much  more  remarkable,  and  show  a degree 
of  skill  and  taste  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  decorative  work  in  stone 
and  pietre  dure  that  puts  to  shame  all  that  is  done  in  Europe,  and  shows  how 
much  yet  remains  to  be  learnt  from  a country  which  has  so  long  been  the  seat 
of  a certain  kind  of  civilization. 

America  presents  a few  objects,  which  will  bo  found  noticed  in  the  proper 
place. 

E.  Manufactures  in  Marble  and  Alabaster. 

Manufactures  of  this  kind  partake  of  that  higher  art  which  is  recognises! 
as  sculpture,  but  there  is  so  much  of  a purely  mechanical  nature,  and  so  much 
more  in  which  a certain  degree  of  taste  in  execution  redeems  tire  character  of 
questionable  models,  that  in  every  country  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  a 
characteristic  style,  and  a distinct  manufacture  in  marble,  the  history  of  which 
would  be  valuable  and  interesting. 

Italy  is  pre-eminently  the  country  where  this  manufacture  has  been  found 
most  congenial  to  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  there,  or  in 
its  vicinity,  at  the  present  day,  a large  part  of  the  best  marbles  used  in  central 
Europe  are  obtained  and  worker!.  Of  late  years,  however,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  parts  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  have  employed  for  their  own  use,  and  in 
their  own  style,  many  useful  and  valuable  marbles  with  which  they  abound ; and 
in  England  manufactures  have  arisen,  at  first  and  chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  but 
also  in  Devouslriro  and  Cornwall,  in  which  much  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
character  of  marble  decoration,  by  employing  the  excellent  material  which 
abounds  in  those  places,  and  by  introducing  various  useful  objects  of  houso 
decoration  at  a price  which,  though  somewhat  too  high  for  the  mass  of  consumers, 
Is  far  below  that  of  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  in  this  country.  Ireland  also, 
in  which  several  fine  marbles  occur,  has  given  proof  of  some  activity  in  this  manu- 
facture, for  which,  indeed,  nature  has  offered  many  facilities 
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There  are  some  marbles  from  Greece,  and  also  from  Italy  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  were  greatly  admired  and  used  by  the  ancients,  but  of  which 
the  quarries  are  now  exhausted  or  concealed  by  rubbish.  Amongst  them  are  tho 
true  Parian  of  Greek  sculptors,  and  some  other  fine  white  marbles ; tho  nero 
antico,  now  a very  rare  black  marble,  considered  purer  and  better  tlian 
the  known  kinds  j the  rosso  antico,  a deep  blood-red  marble,  with  veins  and 
spots ; the  verde  antico,  a green  and  very  beautiful  porphyritic  breccia ; the 
giaUo  antico,  not  unlike  the  modern  Sienna  marble,  of  very  rich  yellow  tint ; 
with  some  others.  Most  of  these  arc  only  known  in  sculptured  specimens,  but 
many,  if  not  all  the  colours,  are  closely  approximated  by  recent  marbles. 

Marble  Is  cut  with  a thin  plate  of  soft  iron  used  as  a saw,  and  supplied  con- 
tinually with  water  and  sharp  sand.  Both  the  hand  and  machine  power  are  UHed, 
and  the  cutting  is  carried  on  continuously  in  most  marble-works.  The  polishing 
is  commenced  by  rubbing  down  the  surface  with  sharp  sand  till  it  is  perfectly 
flat.  Finer  sand  is  then  gradually  used,  and  at  length  emery,  after  which  tripoli, 
the  last  polish  being  given  with  tin-putty.  The  coarse  sand  is  usually  rubbed 
on  the  marble  with  a plate  of  iron.  The  polishing  rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloth. 
Water  is  required  in  every  stage.* 

The  chief  marble  manufacture  of  England  is  in  a part  of  Derbyshire,  re- 
markable for  its  picturesque  beauty,  extending  along  the  valley  of  the  Derwent 
and  its  principal  tributary  the  Wye,  from  below  Buxton  to  Derby.  The  ma- 
chinery for  sawing  and  polishing  was  first  established  in  Derbyshire,  at  the 


• The  Reporter  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hall,  of  Derby,  for  the  following  account  of  the  modo 
of  turning  and  polishing  marble,  spar,  and  alabaster,  as  practised  by  them  : — 

Having  chosen  a piece  of  marble  about  the  size  required,  and  free  from  veins,  vents,  &c_,  to 
which  black  marble  is  very  subject,  the  first  process  is  to  level  one  face,  and  with  a pair  of 
compasses  strike  a circle  round  the  outer  edge,  then  with  a mallet  and  pointed  chisel,  work  it 
rouglily  to  a circular  form.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  lathe,  and  being  fastened  with  a resinous 
cement  to  an  iron  chuck,  it  iB  screwed  to  the  lathe-spindle,  and  a very  slow  motion  given  to 
it.  The  only  tool  used  is  a bar  of  fine  steel  about  30  inches  long  by  J in.  square,  drawn 
to  a point,  and  well  temjtered.  This  is  forcibly  applied  to  tho  marble,  which  it  reduces  to  the 
proper  form  by  slowly  spelching  off  small  pieces.  After  tho  correct  outline  is  acquired  with 
this  tool,  it  is  ready  for  the  grinding  process,  the  first  being  to  apply  a piece  of  coarse  and  hard 
sandstone  with  water  (the  lathe  now  having  a rapid  motion)  until  all  the  tool-marks  are  ground 
out.  A finer  piece  of  sandstone  is  then  used  to  remove  tho  coarac  scratches  of  the  previous 
one,  and  so  on  with  a few  other  and  still  finer  stones,  until  all  the  scratches  are  quite  obliterated. 
This  prepares  it  for  polishing.  A piece  of  cotton  cloth,  washed  quite  clean,  and  well  rubbed 
with  flour  emery,  is  applied  to  the  marble,  aud  polishes  it  to  a certain  extent.  A similar 
piece  of  cloth  is  then  rubbed  over  with  putty  powder  (white  oxide  of  tin),  which  gives  a 
very  high  (»olish. 

This  is  the  method,  with  a few  trifling  variations,  by  which  all  kinds  of  marble  are  turned 
and  |K>lished. 

Fluor  spar  undergoes  nearly  the  same  prooess,  but  requires  much  greater  care  and  Hkill  on 
the  jiart  of  the  workman,  as  the  spar,  being  composed  of  a mass  of  crystals,  whose  cleavage  is 
in  various  directions,  requires  a more  delicate  manipulation  than  almost  any  other  stone. 

Alabaster  is  a soft  stone,  and  can  be  sawn  with  a common  tooth-saw,  and  is  turned  and 
polished  in  a very  similar  manner  to  marble. 

The  columns  formed  of  pieces  of  black  marble  and  alabaster  (exhibited  in  Class  I.,  No.  146, 
by  J.  and  O.  Hall),  show  tho  various  processes,  beginning  with  the  rough  stone  at  the  bottom, 
and  ending  with  tho  final  polish  at  the  top. 
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village  of  Ashford,  near  Bakewell,  in  the  year  17-48,  water  being  the  motive 
power.  About  the  year  1810,  similar  machinery  was  erected  at  Bakewell.  Both 
these  works  are  situated  near  the  quarries  Within  a few  years  other  works 
have  been  established  at  Buckland  Hollow,  near  the  line  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
These  works  give  employment  to  upwards  of  seventy  persons : alxmt  one-fifth 
work  in  the  quarries:  the  rest  are  marble  masons,  polishers,  &c.,  employed  in  part 
upon  foreign  marbles.  Besides  these  three  works,  others  have  been  established 
iu  Derby  for  many  years. 

The  most  important  marbles  of  Derbyshire  are  the  black,  the  rosewood,  the 
encrinital,  the  russet,  or  bird-eye,  and  a mottled  dark  and  light  gray  kind, 
occasionally  containing  numerous  small  corals.  Of  some  of  these  there  are 
several  varieties  Others  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  one  of  which  is  a beautiful  red,  resembling  the  rosso  aniico, 
but  it  is  obtained  only  in  small  blocks  or  lumps. 

At  Wetton,  in  Staffordshire,  near  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  are  marbles  differing 
much  from  the  above,  but  they  have  not  been  brought  into  any  considerable  use, 
and  are  generally  subject  to  flaws. 

The  black  marble  is  of  very  fine  colour  and  texture,  but  large  slabs  free  from 
small  veins  of  calcareous  spar  are  rare.  The  best  quality  occurs  in  beds  of  from 
3 to  8 inches  in  thickness  ; some  beds  are  thicker.  This  marble  is,  perhaps,  supe- 
rior to  the  similar  kinds  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly  valued  for 
inlaying.  It  is  tough,  and  contains  a good  deal  of  carbon,  which  imparts  the 
colour.  Within  a very  recent  period  the  finer  slabs  have  been  inquired  for,  for 
exportation  to  Florence,  Malta,  and  St  Petersburg,  besides  being  used  in  Devon- 
shire and  Derbyshire. 

Black  marble  is  extensively  used  for  ornamental  objects,  such  as  vases,  pedestals, 
chimney-pieces,  &c.,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  occasionally  orna- 
mented in  various  ways,  as  by  etching,  engraving,  and  inlaying.  In  the  two 
former  processes  the  polished  surface  is  removed,  and  the  brown  colour  of  the 
rough  marble  exposed.  Powdered  white-lead  is  sometimes  rubbed  into  the  etched 
surface  to  increase  the  effect.  By  a peculiar  process  used  at  Derby,  the  brown  colour 
is  sometimes  exposed  without  the  polish  of  the  marble  being  destroyed.  The 
ornament  produced  by  this  process  is  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  etching. 

The  rosewood  marble  is  extremely  hard,  and  of  close  texture.  The  beds  are 
of  considerable  thickness ; but  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  marble  is  only  about 
6 inches  thick.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  marking  of  the  marble  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  rosewood. 

The  encrinital  marble  is  the  one  in  most  extensive  use,  and  contains  very 
numerous  fossils,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  the  broken  fragments  of  encri- 
nital  stems  often  entangled  in  coral.  It  may  be  obtained  in  blocks  of  large 
superficies,  and  of  a thickness  of  2 to  2)  feet 

The  russet,  or  bird-eye,  takes  its  name  from  its  colour  and  appearance,  the 
shades  varying  from  light  gray  to  brown.  It  contains  numerous  minute  fossils, 
also  encrinital,  and  is  found  in  beds  of  from  6 to  18  inches  in  thickness. 

The  dark  and  light  mottled  gray  marble  (called  Newburgh  marble),  and  the 
overlying  bed,  which  is  coralline,  can  be  obtained  from  I to  2 feet  thick. 

The  manufacture  of  Devonshire  marble  is  much  more  modem,  and  the  mutcrial 
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is  generally  less  manageable.  Almost  all  the  beautiful  marbles  of  this  county, 
especially  those  near  Plymouth,  are  fossiliferous,  brittle,  and  very  apt  to  con- 
tain veins  and  cracks.  They  are  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  and  interesting 
specimens,  which  will  be  alluded  to  as  the  works  of  individual  exhibitors.  The 
marbles  of  Devonshire  belong  to  an  older  geological  period  than  those  of  Derby- 
shire, the  latter  being  exclusively  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  series,  underlying 
the  coal  measures  and  the  millstone  grit,  while  the  former  are  of  the  Devonian, 
or  middle  Pakeozoic  epoch. 

The  other  kinds  of  marble,  obtained  from  various  localities,  do  not  appear  to 
involve  any  peculiar  method  of  manufacture,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  give  further 
details  on  this  subject  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  cutting  and  polishing  of 
alabaster,  a material  much  softer  than  marble,  is  in  a corresponding  degree  easier. 
It  is  said  that  soap  is  used  in  polishing  alabaster,  and  some  of  the  objects  con- 
structed of  this  material  are  rendered  translucent  by  being  soaked  in  some  kind  of 
oil.  The  chief  locality  of  this  manufacture  has  long  been  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
near  Leghorn,  where  the  material  is  very  abundant.  A considerable  numl>er  of 
alabaster  ornaments  are  now  made  in  Derbyshire,  chiefly  from  Italian  models : 
those  originated  on  the  spot  are  not  yet  remarkable  for  excellence  of  design.  The 
material  is  obtained  in  that  county  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  proceeding  to  mention  the  different  exhibitors  in  these  materials,  we  may 
begin  with  an  account  of  the  series  of  manufactured  marbles  sent  from  various 
places. 

a.  General  Collections  of  Marbles. 

There  are  several  collections  of  marbles  exhibited  from  foreign  countries,  in 
which  the  specimens  are  at  least  partly  manufactured,  and  some  even  finished, 
although  the  general  intention  in  such  cases  seems  to  have  lieen  to  exhibit 
them  rather  as  raw  materials  than  as  specimens  of  manufacture.  Many  of  them 
thus  belong  to  Class  I.  (Raw  Materials  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom)  ; but  others 
partake  so  distinctly  of  the  character  of  the  objects  in  Class  XXVII.,  and  so 
clearly  involve  processes  of  manufacture,  that  the  Jury  of  this  latter  Class  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude,  however  briefly,  to  them.  To  some  of  these  they 
have  voted  Medals 

The  collection  of  Italian  marbles  forwarded  by  the  Royal  Technological 
Institute  of  Tuscany  (Tuscany,  Nos.  1 and  98)  is  of  very  considerable  interest,  and 
includes  many  varieties  little  known  in  this  country,  some  of  them  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  excellence.  The  J ury  mark  their  sense  of  the  value  of  this 
series  by  awarding  a Prize  Medal  to  the  Institution  by  which  it  has  been  sent. 

To  M.  D£jeant  (Portugal  232  to  247,  250,  251,  259  to  274)  a Prize  Medal  has 
been  awarded,  for  a most  interesting  series  of  Portuguese  marbles,  of  great  variety, 
and  including  many  of  considerable  beauty.  A fine  collection  of  Pyrensean 
marbles  is  sent  by  Messrs.  DervillE  and  Co.  ( France,  162),  to  whom  also  a 
Prize  Medal  is  awarded  ; (Prize  Medal  given  by  Class  I.  also;  and  an  almost 
equally  interesting  series  of  specimens  from  Languedoc,  is  contributed  by 
M.  Caekort  (France,  444),  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made.  M.  Colin 
(France,  1564),  who  has  exhibited  a series  of  polished  marbles,  granites,  and  ser- 
pentines from  the  Vosges  mountains  is  also  Honourably  Mentioned. 
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The  Greek  Government  (Greece,  26  to  49)  has  sent  samples  from  some  of  those 
quarries  whose  reputation  dates  as  far  back  as  history  can  record,  but  they  are  not 
in  a condition  of  manufacture  to  justify  extended  notice  here.  The  marbles  are 
decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  some  of  those  obtained  more  recently  in  greater 
abundance  from  nearer  localities,  but  if  the  quarries  were  properly  and  extensively 
worked  far  better  material  might  probably  be  obtained. 

The  Egyptian  Government  (Egypt  1-4)  has  been  induced  to  open,  of  late 
years,  the  rich  stores  of  oriental  alabaster,  a material  celebrated  in  antiquity,  aud 
of  which  is  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  mineral  manufactures  in 
the  Great  Exhibition.*  The  condition  of  this  marble  is  very  peculiar,  but  it  would 
scorn  that  considerable  quantities  of  excellent  quality  might  readily  lie  obtained. 
It  is  a peculiar  condition  of  limestone  (a  true  carbonate  of  lime),  apparently  formed 
in  the  manner  of  stalagmite,  and  on  account  of  its  peculiar  tint  and  translucency 
was  called  by  the  ancients  alabaster. 

From  India  are  sent  many  specimens  partly  manufactured,  indicating  the 
existence,  in  that  country,  of  valuable  material  more  or  less  resembling  our 
marbles,  and  suitable  for  similar  purposes.  A few  of  these  are  coloured,  and  the 
quality  of  the  white  marble  is  very  peculiar.  One  of  the  coloured  kind  may  be 
mentioned  as  affording  a tint  of  pale  green,  unknown  in  Europe.  This  is  from 
Bellary  (Madras),  and  is  a magnesian  rock,  probably  a variety  of  serpentine. 
Many  of  the  harder  materials  might  also  be  mentioned 

A small  series  of  partly  manufactured  jades  recently  forwarded  from  China, 
by  Dr  Bowring,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  material,  which  is,  however, 
too  difficult  and  costly  in  working  to  be  much  used  for  economic  purposes,  unless, 
indeed,  mortars  and  pestles  and  some  other  objects  for  chemists  could  be  manu- 
factured of  it  of  larger  size  than  can  now  lie  made  of  agate,  and  at  moderate  cost 
Many  collections  of  marbles,  and  other  substances  referred  to  this  Class  are  not 
noticed  here,  because  they  are  less  decidedly  manufactured.  Taken  as  a whole, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  collections  are  in  any  sense  complete  ; but.  they  may, 
if  afterwards  brought  together,  form  a nucleus  of  much  value,  which  will  suggest 
many  useful  hints.  Wo  proceed  now  to  describe  in  succession  the  various 
manufactured  objects  which  are  most  easily  and  readily  compared. 

6.  Chimney-jrieces. 

The  chimney-pieces  sent  for  exhibition  involve  so  many  differences  in  style  and 
material,  and  are  of  so  many  degrees  of  merit,  that  it  were  unreasonable  to  judge 
them  all  by  one  standard,  or  regard  them  from  one  point  of  view.  Architectural 
decoration  and  sculpture,  beauty  and  excellence  of  material,  adaptability  to  the 
special  purpose  required,  cheapness,  and  many  other  considerations,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account ; and  the  Jury  have  endeavoured  to  select  for  reward  from  the 
whole  number  those  most  remarkable  for  each  of  these  qualities 

The  works  of  this  kind  of  the  greatest  pretension  and  highest  claim  to  origi- 
nality are  three  chimney-pieces  of  statuary  marble  (of  Carrara),  exhibited  by 
Giuseppe  Bottinelu,  of  Milan  (Austria,  726).  They  are  all  characterized 
by  elaborate  design,  and  excellence  in  the  details  of  execution.  They  also  show 

• The  object  sHufled  to  is  the  Tasso,  by  Mr.  Dallamoda  (Rome,  10). 
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much  freedom  and  boldness  of  sculpture,  and  deserve  much  praise  for  the  vigour 
and  life  with  which  the  numerous  figures  and  various  objects  are  represented.  The 
Jury  fully  appreciate  this  high  excellence  in  many  points,  and  adjudge  a Prize 
Meilal  to  the  exhibitor  ; I >ut  they  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
style  of  ornament  is  not  adapted  to  the  object,  nor  are  the  designs  altogether  in 
good  taste.  On  the  whole,  howover,  their  artistic  merit  is  of  a high  order,  the 
figures  are  correctly  modelled,  and  full  of  life  and  delicacy,  and  this  effect  is 
produced  by  the  chisel,  and  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  mechanical  assistance. 
The  faults  of  style  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  at  great  originality,  which 
is  but  partially  successful.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  tliat  the  material  is  not 
of  the  finest  quality. 

The  chimney-piece,  by  G.  MoTELLl  (Austria,  728),  also  of  Milan,  is  marked  by 
the  same  excellences,  and  some  of  the  same  faults  as  those  of  BottinellL  The 
design  is  generally  good  ; but  the  countenances,  especially  of  the  Cupids,  are 
unpleasing,  and  a part  of  the  marble  is  left  rough  to  heighten  the  effect,  which 
is  hardly  admissible  in  a chimney-piece.  In  other  respects  the  execution  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  artist  This,  and  a marble  mantel-piece  by  G.  Benzojh 
(Austria,  725),  are  considered  by  the  Jury  as  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention,  both 
of  them  bearing  evidence  throughout  of  the  taste,  judgment,  and  feeling  of  an 
accomplished  artist 

Next  to  the  works  of  these  Milanese  sculptors,  the  Jury  place  the  chimney- 
piece  exhibited  by  A.  Lecleucq,  of  Brussels  (Belgium,  425),  which  is  constructed 
of  very  beautiful  Carrara  marble.  The  architectural  design  is  of  considerable 
merit,  and  the  details  very  admirably  executed.  The  general  work  of  the  figures 
and  principal  features  of  the  design  are  also  commendable ; but  the  purely 
ornamental  part  is  inferior  in  composition,  sometimes  confused,  and  has  little 
life  and  delicacy  of  expression.  It  is  also  finished  too  much  with  the  file  and 
pumice-stone.  Notwithstanding  these  faults,  the  work,  as  a whole,  has  very  great 
merit,  and  has  been  recommended  as  worthy  of  a Prize  Medal. 

A very  beautiful  and  carefully  worked  specimen  of  the  black  marble  of  Belgium, 
executed  in  that  country  and  fitted  loan  English  stove,  is  exhibited  in  Class  XXII , 
No.  491,  by  L Noihsain.  It  consists  of  a chimney-piece  and  large  mirror  frame 
above,  without  ornament,  but  of  noble  proportions.  The  effect  is  rather  heavy, 
but  the  work  is  so  good  that  the  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 
The  material  is  also  excellent. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  exhibitors  of  marble  chimney-pieces  from  France, 
one  of  whom  exhibits  several  works  of  good  general  character,  anil  in  good  taste ; 
and  another,  a group  chiefly  remarkable  for  combining  a certain  degree  of  excel- 
lence with  moderate  cost  The  rest  all  offer  some  points  of  interest,  but  they 
are  confined  to  the  simpler  kinds  for  house  decoration. 

The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal,  to  Mr.  Sf.OUIN  (France.  692),  for  a carefully 
finished  work  in  veined  Carrara  marble,  of  very  ingenious  design,  and  some  merit 
in  workmanship.  They  also  give  a Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Lebkun,  jun 
(Frauce,  572),  for  three  similar  objects  in  white  and  veined  marble,  which  are 
stated  to  lie  of  moderate  price,  and  are  well  adapted,  by  their  style  and  comparative 
simplicity,  for  the  usual  purposes  of  chimney-pieces.  The  coHt  of  a moderately 
ornamented  chimney-piece  by  this  maker  is  said  not  to  exceed  1 2/.  in  Paris. 

a a 
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Three  chimney-pieces  by  Mr.  Mari; A,  of  Paris  (France,  608),  deserve  notice,  and 
one  of  them,  of  veined  Carrara  marble,  is  in  good  taste  and  well  executed.  Of 
this  exhibitor  the  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention.  Mr.  J.  DUPUIS,  also  of 
Paris  (France,  184),  sends  three  similar  objects,  one  of  which,  with  a simple 
geometrical  pattern,  is  in  good  taste,  without  any  high  pretensions  Generally 
speaking,  the  French  works  of  this  kind  exhibit  a somewhat  over  use  of  the  file, 
and  too  little  of  that  free  handling  by  the  chisel  which  gives  life  and  expression 
to  a sculpture. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  English  chimney-pieces,  which  are  not  very  remarkable 
either  for  design  or  execution.  Excluding  those  which  do  not  owe  their  chief 
excellence  to  inlaid  work,  few  are  left  that  will  detain  us  long.  In  the  Nave,  West 
I No.  82),  there  is  one  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  white  marble,  with  a bust  of  Shakspere 
and  various  figures,  the  sculpture  of  which  is  tolerable,  but  the  whole  is  too  much 
like  a monument.  In  the  same  part  (No.  86)  is  a rather  elaborate  white  marble 
chimney-piece,  by  Messrs.  Brine  Brothers  and  T.  Sharp.  The  design  is  not 
remarkable,  but  the  work  is  good.  The  gilt  ornament  is  perhaps  more  novel  than 
admirable,  but  the  Jury  have  recommended  the  exhibitor  for  Honourable  Mention. 

In  Class  XXVII.  17,  the  London  Marble  Working  Company  exhibits  a 
good  white  marble  chimney-piece,  for  which,  and  several  other  objects  in  marble, 
a Prize  Medal  is  awarded.  Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Hall  (87  and  38),  exhibiting 
together  several  Derbyshire  and  other  marbles,  of  which  Honourable  Mention 
is  made,  have,  amongst  the  rest,  a black  marble  chimney-piece,  with  stove,  and 
porcelain  tiles.  Others  will  be  afterwards  described  amongst  the  inlaid  work. 

There  are  several  chimney-pieces  in  Class  XXII.,  which  rather  illustrate 
improvements  in  stoves  than  offer  anything  new  or  remarkable  in  marble  working. 
One  of  them,  however,  by  Messrs.  Tuos,  and  James  Nelson  (102),  is  well-executed 
and  handsome,  in  a stone  somewhat  difficult  to  work,  and  the  Jury  consider  it 
deserving  of  Honourable  Mention.  An  alabaster  chimney-piece  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Pierce,  but  the  material  is  manifestly  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

Lastly,  there  is  a veined  Carrara  marble  chimney-piece,  by  Messrs.  Porzelt 
and  Harperath,  of  Cologne  (Prussia,  317),  which  is  mentioned  as  being  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  from  North  Germany.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
kind  of  house  decoration  is  little  needed  in  countries  where  close  and  ornamental 
stoves  take  the  place  of  our  open  fire-place. 

On  the  whole  the  Jury  cannot  highly  praise  the  group  of  objects  now  under 
consideration  ; those  of  greatest  pretension  lack  simplicity,  and  the  rest  are 
destitute  of  any  originality  or  elegance  which  can  entitle  them  to  rank  above 
ordinary’  furniture  and  house  decoration. 

c.  Columns,  Peilestals,  <t«. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here  all  the  exhibitors  of  cohfmns,  pedestals, 
&a,  and  only  a few  will  la;  mentioned,  which  appear  to  require  notice  on  account 
of  material  Many  of  the  others  may  have  the  same  kind  of  merit  of  execution, 
which  is,  however,  too  simple  to  need  description. 

From  Tuscany  are  several  fusts  of  columns,  one  of  which,  sent  by  C.  NOBIIJ 
(91),  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  lieauty  of  the  material.  It  is  a brecciated 
marble,  of  a remarkable  soft  brown  colour,  fine  texture,  and  good  polish,  and  is 
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well  adapted  for  house  decoration.  It  has  teen  selected  for  Honourable  Mention. 
Other  columns  from  Tuscany,  by  Guinom  (94),  and  Maffei  (95),  are  not  without 
considerable  beauty,  but  they  are  not  so  new.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
of  brcceiated  marbles 

The  Belgian  columns  exhibited  by  the  Viscount  Desmanet  de  Biesme 
(Belgium,  16),  and  Honourably  Mentioned  by  the  Jury,  are  chiefly  interesting 
as  examples  of  the  black  marble  of  the  country.  The  French  have  contributed 
few  objects  of  this  kind. 

Of  English  columns  there  are  some  of  considerable  interest  Two  of  large 
size  and  great  beauty,  adapted  for  church  or  palatial  decoration,  arc  sent  by  Mr. 
Ohampernowne  (Main  Avenue  West  158),  from  a quarry  in  Devonshire,  capable 
of  yielding  much  excellent  material,  in  slabs  of  large  size.  The  marble  is  of  the 
kind  called  “ madrepore,”  being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  coral-limestone,  greatly 
altered,  but  retaining  its  organic  texture.  The  colour  is  good  and  richly  varied, 
but  it  has  the  demerit  of  being  cut  the  wrong  way  of  the  grain,  and  is  built  up  as 
stone  work  although  polished  as  marble.  The  Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of 
these  columns 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  (71)  has  sent  bust-pedestals,  one  of  a white 
marble  and  the  other  of  a well-known  green  colour,  both  from  Connemara.  The 
latter  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  green  hue  and  great  beauty ; and  the  selection  of 
material  being  important  in  ornamental  marble  work.  The  Jury  have  made 
Honourable  Mention  of  the  Society  for  the  success  attained  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. There  are  two  marked  varieties  of  colour  of  green  Connemara  marble,  one 
being  much  darker  than  the  rest.  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Galway  (73,  and  I.  144), 
has  sent  two  black  marble  pedestals,  one  prepared  for  polishing  and  another 
finished.  These  show  the  quality  of  the  material,  which  is  unquestionably  good, 
and  both  are  from  his  neighbourhood. 

Messrs.  Oldfield  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Lomas  and  Sons,  and  some  other  exhi- 
bitors from  Derbyshire,  have  supplied  specimens  of  Derbyshire  marbles  of  various 
kinds,  which  well  illustrate  the  character  of  the  stone  and  its  uses  The  so-called 
rosewood  marble,  which  is  one  of  them,  has  teen  already  described.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  so  much  harder  than  the  others,  that  the  saw  will  cut  the  cncrinital 
marble  of  the  same  district  three  times  as  quickly. 

Various  pedestals  of  granite  and  porphyry  are  exhibited  from  Cornwall,  but 
these  will  be  elsewhere  descrited. 


( L Slabs,  Table-tops,  and  Table*. 

These  objects  are  chiefly  interesting  in  reference  to  the  material  of  which 
they  are  constructed.  Some  of  the  marbles  are  beautiful,  and  a few  are  remark- 
able for  rarity. 

The  Connemara  marble  tables,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lambert  (70),  consist  of  two 
picked  slate  from  the  Ballinahinch  quarry,  considered  to  be  remarkably  fine,  and 
placed  on  pedestals  of  black  Galway  marble.  There  are  flaws  in  the  slabs,  but 
they  are  Honourably  Mentioned  by  the  Jury  as  good  samples  of  the  material, 
which  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  use  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  The  Galway 
marble  is  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  HuNTF,R  (XXVI.  202)  Mr.  Champernowne  (6) 
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exhibits  a table  of  Devonshire  marble,  not  very  remarkable  for  beauty  of  material, 
but  massive,  well  proportioned,  and  adapted  for  certain  uses.  An  interesting  and 
rather  l>eautiful  slab  of  the  Plymouth  limestone,  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
breakwater,  lias  been  formed  into  a table,  and  is  sent  by  Mr.  Stuart  (55).  A 
magnificent  slab  of  foreign  marble  is  amongst  the  goods  exhibited  by  the  London 
Marble  Working  Company  (17),  and  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  excellent  finish. 

It  is  pleasing  to  olwerve  amongst  the  goods  sent  from  Canada  a table  of 
polished  limestone  or  marble,  the  material  the  Rame  as  serves  for  ordinary  building 
purposes  in  that  colony.  It  is  remarkably  fine-grained,  but  the  colour  is  not  par- 
ticularly ornamental.  It  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hammond  (118),  and  is  Honourably 
Mentioned. 

A table  is  exhibited  amongst  the  East  Indian  productions,  the  top  of  which 
consists  of  a slice  of  a column  from  Nineveh.  It  deserves  attention  from  the 
condition  of  the  limestone,  though  the  material  takes  only  an  imperfect  polish. 
It  is  the  property  of  Colonel  Sykes. 

The  slabs  of  marble  exhibited  by  M.  Gcislain,  of  Belgium  (423),  are  good 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  material  used  extensively  in  that  country,  not  only  for 
ornamental,  but  for  general  domestic  purposes.  It  is  no  doubt  owing,  partly,  to 
the  low  cost  of  the  lalsiur  required  for  preparing  these  slabs,  nnd  partly  to  the 
great  abundance  and  variety  of  the  material,  that  marble  is  so  much  more  used 
on  the  Continent  than  with  us ; but  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we 
might  not  introduce  the  cheaper  kinds  for  many  purposes  of  furniture,  and  in  so 
doing,  follow  the  example  of  our  neighbours  in  France,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere. 
M.  Guislain  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  Italian  marbles  used  for  tables  and  slabs  are  sent  by  several  exhibitors. 
Of  these  the  Count  de  Guido  (Tuscany,  93)  exhibits  two  of  red  colour  and 
excellent  quality.  The  material  is  little  known.  The  Marquis  PANCIATICCHI 
(Tuscany,  96)  shows  a good  specimen  of  “ lumachella,”  or  fire  marble,  which  is  a 
dark  brown  shell  marble,  having  brilliant  fire-reflections  from  within.  He  also 
has  two  smaller  tables  M.  Nanni  (Tuscany,  29)  has  sent  a circular  table,  of  the 
marble  called  venle  <li  jrrato,  and  M.  Guidotti  (Tuscany,  94),  three  tables,  two 
round  and  one  oblong,  the  latter  of  good  colour,  but  not  very  close  texture. 

The  Royal  Technological  Institute  has  also  forwarded  a numlier  of  tables 
of  various  kinds  of  marble,  sufficiently  described  in  the  Catalogue.  To  these  some 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  speaking  of  the  Tuscan  marbles  generally. 

There  are  hut  few  proprietors  of  those  numerous  quarries  iu  Germany  which 
furnish  the  various  marbles  in  common  use,  who  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
forward  for  exhibition  fair  samples  of  their  produce.  Amongst  these  is,  however, 
one,  the  Rukbeland  Ducal  Establishment  op  Brunswick  (Prussia,  780), 
which  deserves  uotiee  for  the  lieauty  of  the  slabs  and  the  good  condition  in  which 
they  are  sent.  M.  CANTIAN,  of  Berlin  (Prussia,  235),  has  sent  a beautiful  Rlnb 
of  Prussian  marble,  very  admirably  executed.  Of  the  former  exhibitors.  Honour- 
able Mention  is  made  for  the  group  of  objects  they  exhibit  The  latter  is 
rewarded  with  a Prize  Medal,  having  sent  several  articles  of  considerable  interest 

The  collection  of  marbles  cut  into  slabs  and  table-tops,  and  sent  by  M.  J.  J. 
Figueiredo  (Portugal,  248,  249,  252  to  257),  lias  been  Honourably  Mentioned 
by  the  Jury.  This  series  is  exceedingly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  great 
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variety  of  many  of  the  specimens,  and  illustrates  the  riches  of  Portugal  in  this 
respect.  Some  of  the  slalss,  especially,  mast  be  very  valuable  if  not  too  brittle 
for  working,  which  cannot  bo  positively  ascertained  in  their  present  state.  The 
specimens  of  M.  Dejeant,  of  Portugal,  have  been  referred  to  before,  in  treating 
of  the  collections  of  marbles  from  various  countries 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  sent  a numlier  of  samples  of  that  extremely 
beautiful  marble  known  as  “Oriental  alabaster.”  This  material  is  not  really 
alabaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  being  of  a 
very  delicate  colour,  great  clearness  and  transparency,  and  peculiar  texture,  it 
resembles  that  mineral  which  has  indeed  been  named  from  it  The  tablo-tops  of 
this  stone  are  very  beautiful,  and  admirably  worked  and  polished.  They  have 
obtaiued  Honourable  Mention. 

From  the  United  States  but  few  specimens  of  marble  have  been  sent ; but  we 
observe  a very  beautiful  and  well-executed  table-top  of  yellow  marble,  resembling 
Sienna,  sent  by  Messrs.  Doe,  Hazleton,  & Co.,  of  Boston  (418). 

e.  Miscellaneous  objects  in  Marble,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  objects  iu  marble,  alabaster,  &c.,  are  numerous.  They  include 
some  fonts,  a bust,  a tomb,  and  various  ornaments  for  the  table  and  drawing- 
room,  from  England  and  Ireland.  Numerous  small  toys  and  other  objects  are 
sent  from  India,  with  garden-seats;  some  vases  and  other  things  from  Italy, 
and  a few  trifles  from  other  countries.  We  proceed  to  enumerate  them. 

The  fonts  are  several  in  number ; some  of  white  statuary  marble,  one  of 
marble  from  Devonshire,  and  others  of  less  pretence.  Two  of  the  former,  exhi- 
bited by  the  London  Marble  Workino  Company  (17),  are  plain,  but  of  elegant 
design  and  good  execution.  The  third  is  by  Mr.  Peyman  (Nave,  87).  The 
Devonshire  marble  font,  by  Mr.  Bovky,  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  stone,  which  is 
one  of  the  richly  variegated  coralline  marbles  of  Plymouth  ; but  the  material  is 
not  adapted  to  the  object,  nor  is  the  style  good,  though  the  execution  as  marble 
work  is  praiseworthy. 

A bust  of  Grattan,  well  executed  in  Irish  marble,  is  very  interesting,  as 
proving  the  existence  in  Ireland  of  a highly  crystalline,  yellowish  marble, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  sculptor,  and  more  approaching  the  ancient  Parian  than 
anything  known  elsewhere  iu  Europe.  This  marble  is  from  Dunlavey  Quarries, 
county  Donegal,  and  the  quality  may  be  expected  to  improve,  if  the  quarry 
should  l»e  further  worked.  It  is  exhibited  by  the  proprietor,  Lord  MoNTKAGLE 
(72),  and  is  Honourably  Mentioned  by  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Porter  (66)  has  a collection  of  small  objects  in  Connemara  marble,  all 
of  Irish  manufacture,  and  very  neatly  executed.  Some  small  table  ornaments 
by  Mr.  Rum I.KY  (59),  Mr.  Winhaw  (61),  and  Mr.  Simmons  (Class  XXX.  126), 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  neat  and  ingenious.  A pair  of  small  obelisks  in 
polished  oolite  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Bell  (57),  are  very  pretty  illustrations  of  the 
material,  and  are  well  finished. 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  the  ornaments  of  black  and  other  marbles, 
chiefly  from  Derbyshire,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Trnnant  (35)  ; Sei.im 
Bright  (80),  and  J.  Turner  (82).  The  first  (Tennant  and  Hall,  37  & 38), 
have  sent  a fair  variety,  which  have  been  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Meu- 
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tion,  as  exemplifying  the  present  state  of  taste  ami  skill  in  working  marble  in 
the  district  in  England  where  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken,  and  where 
the  improvement  is  of  longest  date.  Mr.  Bright's  vases  are  also  Honourably 
Mentioned. 

The  series  of  Derbyshire  goods,  by  these  exhibitors,  is  in  some  respects  excellent, 
and  the  imitations  or  models  from  the  antique,  especially  the  olrclisks,  both 
of  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  are  very  pleasing.  The  process  of  etching  on  marble 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  objects  they  exhibit,  is  also  shown  by  Mrs.  Rayner 
(Class  XXX  47)  and  Mr.  E Bird  (83);  but  as  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
improved  process,  and  is  of  itself  only  an  ingenious  but  unfit  application  of  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts  to  a material  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  Jury  make  no  further 
remark  upon  it.  The  two  vases,  sent  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  jugs  by  Mr.  Turner, 
all  of  black  marble,  are  of  elegant  shape  and  perfectly  well  finished.  Mr.  Val- 
lance,  of  Matlock,  whose  most  important  objects  will  be  spoken  of  amongst 
inlaid  work,  has  sent  several  articles  of  marble,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
five  vases,  some  of  good  forms  taken  from  the  nntique,  an  obelisk,  three  ink- 
stands of  black  and  rosewood  marble,  and  a Roman  bath  of  the  same  material. 
These  are  good  specimens  both  of  material  and  manufacture. 

A tomb  in  alabaster,  by  Mr.  CtJNDY  (Nave,  60),  being  a clever  illustration 
of  what  can  lie  done  in  this  material,  is  considered  by  the  Jury  as  worthy  of  a 
Prize  Medal. 

If  from  the  British  goods  of  this  kind,  we  turn  to  those  of  other  countries 
over  which  England  holds  rule,  we  shall  find  a number  of  striking  and  lieautiful 
manufactures  in  marble  sent  by  various  persons  from  India,  amongst  which  may 
be  especially  mentioned,  the  handsome  white  marble  garden-seats,  understood  to 
be  a present  from  the  Rajah  of  Nattore  to  Her  Majesty,  and  a large  collection 
of  objects  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  material  exhibited  by  the  Rajah  of 
JOUDHPOOK.  These  latter,  amounting  in  number  to  56,  are  perhaps  more  curious 
than  beautiful ; but  they  illustrate  well  the  capabilities  of  the  material.  The 
former  exhibitor  has  been  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  Besides 
these  things  from  India,  there  are  a few  specimens  of  manufactured  marble 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Boyd  (233).  These  have  l>een  Honour- 
ably Mentioned  by  the  Jury. 

From  France  the  miscellaneous  objects  in  marble  are  but  few,  except  those 
where  marble  is  applied  to  furniture,  and  general  purposes  of  decoration,  com- 
bined with  wood-work  Mr.  Simon,  however  (1016),  has  some  marble  ornaments. 

Germany,  like  France,  contributes  few  objects  in  marble  of  a miscellaneous 
character.  There  are,  however,  a model  of  a chandelier  by  M.  Noe  (418);  a 
fountain  by  M.  Tacchi,  of  Frankfort  (21),  and  some  small  ornaments  from  the 
manufactory  of  Diez,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  (5)  The  model  by  M.  Noe  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  working  of  marble  has  been  so  long  a staple  manufacture  of  Italy,  that  we 
might  well  expect  from  that  country  a preponderance  of  such  objects  as  illustrate 
the  varied  applications  of  this  material  to  the  arts,  and  to  decorative  purposes 
generally.  To  a certain  extent,  this  is  the  case  ; but,  although  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Italy  are  ornamental,  they  are  not  pre-eminent  for  novelty  or  variety. 
Among  them,  however,  are  some  of  extreme  beauty  and  rare  exce  llence. 
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Thu  most  remarkable  of  tliese  objects,  strictly  belonging  to  the  class  of  mineral 
manufactures,  is  a large  vase  of  Oriental  alabaster,  executed  by  the  Signor  T. 
Dallamoda  (Rome,  19).  The  material  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  a work, 
but  it  is  not  usual  to  obtain  so  large  a block  absolutely  free  from  imperfection. 
In  the  execution  of  the  vase,  the  handles,  which  consist  of  serpents,  are  of  the 
same  piece  with  the  body  of  the  tazza,  so  that  the  artist  could  not  have  used 
the  lathe,  either  on  the  work  itself,  or  in  polishing.  In  most  modem  works 
of  the  kind,  the  handles  are  joined  on  after  the  completion  of  the  object ; and 
the  great  difficulties  of  marble-working  are  avoided  (when  there  are  no  bas- 
reliefs  round  the  outside),  by  placing  the  object  l>ctween  two  centres.  A con- 
siderable difficulty  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  material  employed,  and  the 
necessity  of  chiselling  away  extremely  minute  portions  in  finishing  the  handles 
In  those  parts  which  are  most  original,  the  perfect  steadiness  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
is  observable,  and  the  confidence — amounting  almost  to  rashness — in  bis  own 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  whole  of  the  tazza  has  been  finished  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  polish  being  everywhere  complete,  no  part  being  at  all  injured, 
and  every  detail  tending  to  produce  the  beautiful  effect  which  has  l>een  so  greatly 
and  justly  admired.  The  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

From  Rome  wo  also  have  a number  of  other  works ; some  of  them  by  the 
same  artist,  and  in  the  same  material  ; but  others  by  Mr.  Van  der  Staat,  exhibited 
by  the  proprietor,  Signor  Dies.  Among  them  are  some  models  of  architectural 
constructions  and  antiquities,  in  fine  Sienna  marble,  and  a hollow  altar  of  Ori- 
ental alabaster  provided  with  a lamp,  and  intended  to  show  the  remarkable 
translucency  of  this  material.  All  these  are  of  excellent  workmanship. 

From  Tuscany  are  exhibited  several  objects,  constructed  of  the  true  alabaster, 
so  abundant  near  Vol terra.  Among  these  a very  beautiful  and  large  vase  by 
Messrs.  G.  Cherici  and  SONS,  is  Honourably  Mentioned  by  the  Jury,  as  well  for 
the  material  as  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  and  the  mechanical  execution. 
There  is  also  a pair  of  large  candelabra  of  brown  alabaster  exhibited  by  Solaini, 
of  Leghorn. 

Among  the  objects  properly  belonging  to  this  group,  may  be  mentioned,  in 
conclusion,  a bagnivola  of  lapis  lazuli,  extremely  remarkable  for  its  large  size, 
and  for  the  extreme  purity  and  richness  of  the  colour.  For  these  reasous  it  is 
of  great  value,  but  has  little  beauty  of  form  or  excellence  of  workmanship.  It  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jones  (Rome,  48),  and  is  considered  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 


F.  Works  in  Ornamental  Stone,  Granite,  and  Spar. 
a.  Serpentine,  Oranite,  and  Porphyry. 

We  bring  together  these  materials  more  for  convenience  than  for  any  marked 
similarity  in  the  modes  of  working.  The  serpentines  of  England  are  not  harder 
than  the  commoner  marbles,  anil  are  worked  in  the  same  way  ; whereas  the 
granites  are  extremely  hard,  and  require  peculiar  treatment.  There  are  not 
many  exhibitors  in  these  materials. 

To  Mr.  J.  Organ,  of  Penzance  in  Cornwall  (85),  a Prize  Medal  is  awarded 
for  his  fine  and  well-selected  group  of  objects,  manufactured  iu  the  serpentine  of 
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the  Lizard.  The  material,  employed  only  by  Mr.  Organ  and  one  other  exhibitor, 
is  an  extremely  beautiful  marble  of  moderate  hardness,  differing  essentially  in 
this  respect  from  the  serpentine  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  colour  is  extremely 
varied,  but  that  which  is  commonest  and  most  admired,  is  a rich,  dark  olive-green, 
spotted  with  red,  and  traversed  with  veins,  often  of  the  purest  white,  but  some- 
times of  dark  crimson.  The  articles  exhibited  by  Mr.  Organ  are  remarkable 
for  their  large  size,  and  the  good  taste  they  manifest,  as  well  in  the  style  of 
manufacture  as  in  the  selection  of  the  specimen  for  the  kind  of  work.  They 
include  a pair  of  obelisks,  a font,  and  a chimney-piece,  besides  vases,  and  other 
smaller  ornaments. 

The  exhibitor  has  the  right  of  quarrying  over  an  extensive  district,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  serpentine  : the  work  is  generally  pursued  in  summer.  About 
one  ton  in  four  of  the  rock  is  of  fine  quality ; the  blocks  are  generally  small' 
though  they  have  been  obtained  7 feet  long,  and  from  three  to  five  tons  weight. 
A very  beautiful  and  large  specimen,  partly  polished,  is  exhibited  outside  the 
western  end  of  the  Building  (No.  1 ).  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  cost  per 
ton  is  from  51.  to  101,  according  to  weight,  and  the  price  of  slabs  It  inch  thick, 
and  not  exceeding  5 feet  long,  is  6s.  per  superficial  foot  from  the  saw,  and  1 2 s. 
per  foot  moulded  and  polished. 

Mr.  W.  Pearce,  of  Truro  (75),  is  an  exhibitor  of  various  objects  manufactured 
from  the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard,  from  steatite,  also  from  the  Lizard,  and  from 
the  fine  granite  from  Lamorna,  Withiel,  Luxulinn,  and  other  places  in  Cornwall. 
The  whole  group  is  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  the  Jury  have  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal  to  the  exhibitor. 

The  steatites  of  the  Lizard  differ  little  from  the  serpentines  in  their  essential 
components,  both  being  silicates  of  magnesia ; although  the  former  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  silica,  and  the  latter  much  more  water  of  consolidation.  Both 
minerals  vary,  however,  much  in  composition,  when  in  a massive  state,  and  pro- 
bably pass  into  each  other  in  the  Lizard  rock.  The  serpentine  is  much  harrier 
than  steatite,  and  is  generally  more  richly  coloured,  so  that  the  latter,  although 
often  beautiful,  is  better  adapted  for  smaller  objects  than  the  former,  which,  when 
in  large  blocks,  has  a rich  and  noble  effect.  Many  of  the  small  articles  by  this 
exhibitor,  manufactured  of  steatite,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.* 

Mr.  Pearce  also  exhibits  several  pedestals,  a large  slab,  and  a chimney-piece  of 
granite,  and  pedestals  of  porphyry.  The  style  of  the  chimney-piece  is  heavy  and 
massive,  but  not  unsuited  to  the  material ; and  its  workmanship  is  decidedly 
good.  The  difficulties  in  bringing  granite  and  porphyry  to  a perfectly  plane 
surface  without  the  lathe,  have  been  very  successfully  overcome  in  the  case  of  the 
slab  or  table-top,  which  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  exhibits  no  flaws,  and  no 
imperfections  of  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Meredith,  of  Fowoy  (I.  141),  exhibits  three  noble  slabs  of  Cornish 
porphyry,  one  black,  another  red,  and  the  third  green  ; all  of  fine  quality, 
and  polished  on  both  sides.  The  largest,  which  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  took 


■ The  articles  here  described  arc  constructed  of  the  more  ornamental  specimens  of  steatite 
and  are  highly  polished.  Those  previously  alluded  to  (p.  1229)  are  for  economic  purposes  and 
arc  left  rough.  The  material  slightly  ditfers  also  in  composition. 
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nearly  four  months  to  complete,  the  cutting  being  done  by  machinery,  and  the 
work  going  on  night  and  day.  It  is  absolutely  without  flaw  or  defect,  and  weighs 
about  8 cwt.  The  material  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  work  so  excellent,  that  the 
Jury  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

The  quarries  from  which  these  fine  specimens  of  Cornish  porphyry  are  obtained, 
were  first  worked  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Treffry,  of  Place,  who  commenced  the  erection  of 
a hall,  in  which  the  various  specimens  aro  cxliibited,  and  who  greatly  exerted 
himself  to  introduce  the  use  of  tliis  material  for  decorative  internal  work,  and  for 
the  Fine  Arts. 

The  only  exhibitors  of  Scotch  granite  in  articles  of  any  magnitude,  are  Messrs. 
Macdonald  and  Leslie  (74),  of  Aberdeen,  who  have  sent  two  vases,  a pedestal, 
and  a noble  slab  for  a table-top.  The  Aberdeen  granite  differs  from  the  Cornish  in 
being  for  the  most  part  finer  grained,  and  of  a peculiar  flesh  tint  The  specimens 
here  exhibited  are  of  the  finest  kind,  and  their  workmanship  is  unrivalled. 
They  are  also  in  good  taste,  ami  although  the  material  is  not  without  flaw,  this 
may  be  excused,  when  the  large  dimensions  of  the  different  objects,  and  the  rarity 
of  perfect  blocks  are  taken  into  consideration.  To  these  exhibitors  a Prize  Medal 
Is  awarded. 

There  are  one  or  two  exhibitors  of  granite  manufactured  into  articles  of  small 
size,  and  almost  partaking  of  the  nature  of  jewellery.  Such  are  Mr.  G.  Jamieson,  of 
Aberdeen  (Class  I.,  25),  Messrs.  Rettiks  and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen  (Class  XXIII.,  24), 
and  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  of  Exeter  (Class  XXIII.,  12),  the  former  of  whom 
show  some  elegant  forms  sculptured  in  Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  latter,  knife- 
handles  in  similar  material  from  Devonshire. 

Of  foreign  porphyries  there  are  few  examples  in  the  Exhibition,  but  amongst 
these  we  may  mention  a table,  small  column,  and  tazza,  exhibited  by  Mr  CANTIAN, 
of  Berlin  (Prussia,  235),  with  some  marbles  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  table 
Is  a round  slab  of  red  colour  and  fine  texture,  and  the  tazza  vase  and  pedestal 
are  of  the  same  material.  They  are  all  well-finished  and  creditable  specimens, 
whether  as  regards  material  or  execution.  They  are  accompanied  by  a small 
column  of  polished  garnet  rock  of  very  singular  appearance.  The  Jury  have 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor. 

In  the  Scandinavian  compartment  there  are  several  objects  constructed  of  a 
very  hard  syenitic  porphyry,  found  in  detached  boulders  (erratic  blocks)  in  various 
jiarts  of  Sweden,  and  also  in  situ  in  Norway.  Of  these,  that  numbered  43  is 
from  the  Hjula  quarry,  in  Norway,  and  is  of  a greyish-red  material,  probably  rare. 
The  Jury  have  awarded  Honourable  Mention  to  the  Swedish  porphyry  work 
generally,  including  not  only  tliis  vase  but  another  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wallis  (47).* 

• In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  September,  and  after  the  awards  of  tho  Jury  hail  been 
finally  determined  on,  a number  of  very  beautiful  objects  were  added  to  tho  Scandina- 
vian exhibition,  among  which  was  one  vase  of  jiolished  granite  of  gigantic  proportions, 
sent  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  manufactured  at  tho  Royal  porphyry 
works  of  Dalecarlia,  instituted  to  supply  work  for  tho  poor  peasantry.  This  vase  is  of  very 
peculiar  form,  the  principal  and  central  portion  being  egg-shaped,  and  measuring  6 feet  in 
height  and  4 foot  4 in.  in  diameter  in  tho  largest  part.  Much  larger  objects  have  indeed  been 
made  in  these  works,  one  highly  finished  tazza  being  deserilied,  the  diameter  of  which  is  no 
less  than  11  feet,  but  this  was  too  large  to  bo  safely  conveyed.  The  vase  is  of  a delicate  pink 
granitoid  porphyry,  and  is  extremely  admirable  and  perfect  both  in  design  and  execution. 
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M.  Cous,  of  Epinal,  in  tlie  department  of  the  Vosges  (France,  lofit),  exhibits  a 
collection  of  the  marbles,  granites,  and  serpentines,  of  that  part  of  France.  Some 
are  of  considerable  beauty. 

A vase  and  group  of  figures  in  Italian  serpentine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Norchi 
(Class  XXX.,  309),  are  mentioned  here  simply  as  illustrations  of  the  material. 
Two  huge  vases  of  a peculiar  material  called  agate  marble,  harder  than  alabaster, 
and  nearly  as  transparent,  may  also  lie  seen  among  the  objects  sent  by  this 
exhibitor. 


b.  Jasper,  Jade,  Agate,  Crystal,  and  Sjstr. 

The  jasper  and  quartz  rocks  of  Siberia,  well  known  as  materials  of  extreme 
hardness,  worked  only  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  rarely  met  with  except  as 
Imperial  presents  to  princes  and  distinguished  foreigners,  furnish  a group  of  very 
remarkable  objects  exhibited  among  the  Russian  goods,  and  deserving  of  notice 
on  all  accounts. 

The  material  of  some  of  these  vases  is  quartz  rock,  but  most  are  of  a kind  of 
pseudo-jasper,  or  pseudo-jaspie  lava,  of  greenish  colour  and  extreme  toughness  amt 
hardness,  resisting  almost  every  tool,  and  requiring  to  lie  cut  with  emery  in  the 
manner  of  gems.  These  rocks  chiefly  exist  in  .Siberia,  beyond  the  Oura],  and  are  in 
great  abundance  and  variety.  The  vases  exhibited  from  Russia  are  of  this  jaspic 
rock,  and  were  worked  at  the  Imperial  manufactories  of  Ekateriubourg  and  Koly- 
wan.  In  these  manufactories  it  is  stated  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  manual  labour  ; the  only  machine  used  being,  in  fact,  a very  simple  kind 
of  lathe,  on  which  the  object  to  be  turned  is  placed,  and  worked  by  iron  tools  and 
emery.  No  tool  will  touch  these  stones:  both  chisel  and  file  of  the  hardest  temper 
turning  without  producing  any  effect.  The  time  necessary  for  finishing  vases  of 
considerable  magnitude  is  often  many  years,  and  their  value  must  be  calculated 
by  the  cost  of  the  large  establishment  kept  at  constant  work  for  the  sole  puqxise 
of  preparing  them. 

Of  the  works  of  this  kind  in  the  Exhibition,  there  is  one  of  square  form  at  the 
top,  measuring  nearly  three  feet  on  each  side,  hollowed  under  the  rim,  and  orna- 
mented with  foliage  in  the  hollow.  This  vase  is  worked  with  great  skill  and 
accuracy ; but  the  colour  of  the  jasper  is  not  satisfactory  ; there  are  also  some 
Haws : the  size,  however,  is  unusually  large,  and  the  labour  of  execution  must 
therefore  have  been  enormous.  It  was  made  in  the  Imperial  Polishing  Manufac- 
tory  of  Ekaterinburg,  in  Perm  (Russia,  326),  to  the  Official  Director  of  which 
the  Jury  have  adjudged  a Prize  Medal. 

Several  vases  of  smaller  size  are  sent  from  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Koly- 
van.  Government  of  Tomsk,  Siberia,  for  which  a Prize  Medal  is  also  adjudged 
(Russia,  327).  Ono  of  them  is  very  lieautiful,  lmth  in  form  and  material,  being 
an  olive-green  jasper  urn,  decorated  with  admirably  worked  foliage  in  relief. 
The  successful  execution  of  some  of  the  leaves  must  have  involved  extraordinary 
difficulties. 

Although  the  vases  exhibited  from  Russia  are  not,  perhaps,  the  largest  that 
have  been  prepared,  the  July  are  desirous  of  recording  the  expressions  of  their 
Chairman,  in  a memoir  submitted  by  him  to  the  Jury.  “ Such  are  the  dimensions 
and  weight  of  these  masses  of  pietra  dura,  that  I must  say  I know  of  no  similar 
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works ; nor  do  I believe  that  any  so  difficult  and  well-finished  have  been  exe- 
cuted since  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  those  times,  I would  cite  the  statue  of  Rome  in  the  Capitol,  and  a 
very  beautiful  fragment  of  drapery  most  exquisitely  worked,  both  which  are  of 
porphyry.  There  are  also,  in  Rome,  some  lieautiful  busts,  of  the  size  of  nature, 
and  of  the  most  perfect  finish  in  liasalt” 

A large  number  of  works  in  jade  are  exhibited,  from  India  and  China,  together 
with  a number  of  objects  carved  in  quartz  rock  (rock  crystal),  many  of  them  inlaid 
with  gems,  and  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  These  works  in  crystal  and 
jade  involve  nearly  the  same  difficulties  as  those  of  jasper,  just  described ; but 
many  of  them  are  of  so  small  a size  that  they  rather  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  jewellery,  and  are  the  work  of  the  gem-cutter  rather  than  of  the  sculptor. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  numerous  objects  in  agate,  cornelian,  and  other  material, 
no  doubt  considered  by  the  Jury  of  another  class.  The  objects  of  this  description 
from  India  are  remarkable  for  admirable  execution  and  elegance  of  sha|>e.  Those 
from  China  are  equally  well  executed,  but  often  exhibit  monstrous  and  distorted 
forma  As,  however,  the  members  of  the  Jury  were  not  permitted  to  examine  the 
goods  from  China,  they  are  not  justified  in  recommending  any  reward  to  the  exhi- 
bitor. The  agates  cut  into  various  forms  and  exhibited  abundantly  from  India, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice  as  mineral  manufactures,  but  have  been  fully  described 
both  with  reference  to  the  material  itself  and  the  modes  adopted  in  working  it,  in 
the  Illustrated  Official  Catalogue.  There  will  be  found  in  that  Catalogue,  a very 
interesting  account  of  the  largo  trado  in  hard  stones  and  gems  now  regularly 
carried  on  in  India ; and  great  advantage  might  accrue  if  advantage  were  taken 
of  the  price  of  labour  in  the  East,  and  opportunity  given  for  supplying  the 
European  market  with  various  articles  made  of  these  substances,  and  used  in  the 
aria 

The  transition  from  gem-cutting,  on  this  gigantic  scale,  to  the  true  work  in 
pietra  dura,  known  os  Florentine  mosaic,  is  easy  and  natural.  The  mntcrial  used 
in  this  latter  kind  of  work  is  nearly  the  same  in  many  cases,  and  the  work  differs 
only  in  its  smaller  size  and  greater  delicacy  of  finish.  Still  the  subject  of  mosaic 
or  inlaid  work  is  essentially  distinct,  and  is  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  a 
separate  heading. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  the 
Derbyshire  manufacture  of  fluor  spar  (locally  called  Blue  John),  often  worked  into 
vases  and  other  ornaments.  This  material  is  beautiful,  but  rare,  and  requires  great 
skill  in  working,  owing  to  its  extreme  brittleness.  It  is  only  obtained  in  the  massive 
state  adapted  for  cutting  from  a singlo  mine  near  Castleton.  When  the  shades  of 
colour  arc  clear  and  well-defined,  the  mineral  is  used  in  its  natural  condition,  ami 
the  fine  specimens  of  this  kind  are  very  valuable  ; but  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  spar  to  heat,  the  temperature  being  regulated  with  great  care.  By 
these  means  some  of  the  coloured  Ixiuds  become  pale,  and  the  remaining  tints 
assume  a peculiar  purple  or  amethystine  hue.  All  the  varieties  of  colour  of  fluor 
spar  are  worked  in  Derbyshire ; but  the  blue  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  material  dates  as  far  back  os  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  exhibitors  of  this  mineral  are,  Mr.  VALBANCE  (40)  (who  has  a gigantie 
vase  3tf  inches  high,  eight  other  vases,  twelve  tazzas,  and  several  other  specimens), 
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Mr.  IIall,  and  Mr.  Tennant  (37,  38),  Mr.  Bright  (80),  Mr.  Woodruff  (77), 
and  Mr.  J EPSON  (132).  The  objects  are  vases,  tazzas,  and  sundry  miscellaneous 
ornaments,  ehiofly  small. 

O.  Mosaics  or  Inlaid  Work  in  Stone. 

The  art  of  mosaic  ( opus  musivum  of  the  Romans),  originally  applied  only  to 
the  combination  of  small  dice-shaped  stones  (tessera;)  in  patterns,  has  very  long 
been  an  important  source  of  labour  to  the  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  Italy, 
and,  under  various  modifications,  is  now  carried  on  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  The  manufacture  has  long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  combinations  of 
tessera;,  and  is  now  understood  to  include  all  kinds  of  inlaid  and  veneered  work, 
in  whatever  material.  We  have  here  to  consider  those  specimens  in  which 
marble  and  gems  are  the  materials  principally  made  use  of ; the  Roman  mosaics 
manufactured  in  glass  lieing  referred  to  a different  group.* 

With  this  limitation  there  are  still  several  kinds  which  we  may  conveniently 
treat  of  separately.  They  are, — 

1.  Florentine  mosaic,  or  work  in  gems  ( pietre  dure\ 

2.  Derbyshire  mosaic,  imitative  of  Florentine,  but  in  marble. 

3.  Russian  mosaic,  or  inlaid  work  in  malachite. 

a.  Inlaid  work  in  Piotiu  Dura. 

This  manufacture  consists  of  certain  kinds  of  hard  stone  inlaid  in  a slab  of 
marble  They  are,  for  the  most  part.,  those  pseudo-gems,  generally  varieties  of 
quartz,  known  under  the  names  of  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  &c.  : but 
stones  such  as  lapis  lazuli,  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  arc 
also  included,  and  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  pietre  dure.  In  this 
kind  of  work,  a slab  of  marble  (generally  black)  of  the  required  dimensions,  and 
about  an  eighth,  or  three-sixteenths,  of  an  inch  thick  is  prepared,  and  the  patterns 
to  be  inlaid  are  carefully  cut  out  with  the  saw  and  file.  The  hard  stones,  worked 
into  the  required  pattern  hy  the  ordinary  methods  of  gem  cutting,  are  accurately 
fitted  into  the  spaces  thus  prepared,  in  a polished  and  finished  state  ; for,  if  the 
whole  were  to  be  polished  at  once,  some  of  the  sulistances,  being  softer  than 
others,  would  be  worn  away  too  rapidly,  and  the  picture,  instead  of  presenting  a 
smooth  surface,  would  be  unequally  polished,  and  the  outlines  would  he  granulated 
or  chipped.  The  work,  also,  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  accidental  placing  of 
one  stone  lower  than  another,  and  mistakes  of  this  kind  will  often  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  the  whole.  After  the  surface  is  thus  prepared  it  is  veneered  on  a thicker  slab, 
and  is  then  fit  for  use.  In  point  of  difficulty  of  execution,  durability,  uud  taste, 
this  process  of  inlaying  in  liard  stones,  or  gems,  may  rank  as  the  most  important 
purely  decorative  work  within  the  whole  range  of  mineral  manufactures. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  mode  of  inserting  the  different  pieces  of  agate, 
jasper,  &c.,  in  these  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  to  show  also  to  those  not  familiar 
with  them  the  elegant  and  simple  forms  produced,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
prepare  a diagram  showing  a fac-simile  of  a portion  of  the  inlaid  work  in  one  of 
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tho  tables  exhibited.  In  this  diagram  the  hard  line  represents  the  outline 
of  the  flowers,  leaves,  Ac.,  and  the  dotted  part  tho  lines  where  the  different 
pieces  forming  a single  object  are  joined  together.  The  extreme  delicacy  and 
accuracy  of  the  joints  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  examination  of  the 
original  specimens. 


The  principal  exhibitors  of  true  Florentine  mosaic  in  pietra  dura  are  the 
Brothers  BUONINSKONI  (Tuscany,  112),  G.  BlANCHlNI  (Tuscany,  113),  and  Tub 
Imperial  Manufactory  of  Peterhoff  (Russia,  298).  The  two  former  exhibit 
good  examples  of  the  best  manufactures  of  this  kind.  Most  of  the  designs  arc  in 
good  taste,  and  all  are  admirably  executed,  but  they  do  not  present  any  great  amount 
of  originality.  The  Russian  tablo  is  from  n manufactory  established  for  some 
time  at  St  Petersburg,  originally  worked  by  Italians,  but  now  solely  by  Russians. 
The  workmanship  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable ; but  there  is  nothing 
original,  either  in  execution  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  ornaments. 
Many  of  the  jaspers  and  other  stones  are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  obtained  from 
Silieria.  Most  of  the  stones  used  in  the  Italian  tables  are  pebbles  from  the  Arno. 
Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  all  these  exhibitors,  but  the  latter  establish- 
ment is  esjiecially  rewarded  for  the  relief  work  about  to  be  described. 

A very  remarkable,  and  extremely  beautiful  variety  of  pietra  dura  work  is  ex- 
hibited in  Russia  It  consists  of  a jewel-case,  understood  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  constructed  of  wood,  und  having  the  four  sides  and  top  covered 
with  groups  of  fruit  cut  in  pietra  dura,  in  a style  which  may  be  called  camco- 
inosaic,  in  rather  high  relief.  The  stones  are  so  selected  as  to  afford  perfect  fac- 
similes in  colour,  size,  and  even  in  internal  structure,  of  the  fruit  they  represent 
(currants,  pears,  plums,  &c.),  and  the  whole  work  is  exquisitely  finished.  To  tho 
exhibitor  of  this,  the  Jury  have  also  awarded  a Prize  Medal.  They  think  it  right, 
however,  to  add  that,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  general 
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effect,  and  of  the  particular  stones  selected,  they  do  not  regard  this  style  of  mosaic 
as  ranking  so  high  as  the  inlaying  of  tables,  inasmuch  as  the  separate  pieces  are 
here  cut  and  shaped  independently  of  each  other,  and  cemented  on  the  surface 
they  are  to  decorate,  without  having  to  be  fitted  to  adjacent  pieces  before  imbed- 
ding. There  is,  also,  little  danger  of  failure,  even  if  the  dimensions  do  not  strictly 
correspond. 

The  goods  recently  added  from  the  Royal  porphyry  works  of  Dalecarlia,  and 
already  referred  to,  include  an  inlaid  oblong  table  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
jasper,  which  deserves  notice  in  this  place,  as  well  for  beauty  of  workmanship  as 
for  design.  The  pattern  is  geometric,  but  very  regular  and  elegant,  and  in  very 
good  taste.  The  materials  are  hard  stones  of  the  country,  and  the  mechanical 
execution  admirable  ; but  being  apparently  of  equal  hardness,  they  admit  of  being 
polished  after  the  whole  is  completed.  It  is  exhibited  by  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Florentine  work,  but  of  even  greater  delicacy,  and 
employing  material  yet  more  difficult  of  management,  is  an  Indian  chess-table 
with  an  inlaid  border ; and  a number  of  small  objects  also  from  India,  inlaid  in 
the  same  way.  The  ground  in  these  is  a white  marblo,  showing  a peculiar 
saccharoidal  texture.  The  pattern  is  a fine  scroll-work,  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  and  exactness  of  the  stems  of  flowers,  and  the  perfect 
joints.  It  has  been  said  that  the  stems  are  filled  in  with  cement ; but  if  this  is  so, 
which  is  uidikely,  it  is  almost  more  extraordinary  than  the  inlaid  work,  the  stems 
being  nearly  as  hard  as  flint.  A Prize  Medal  was  awarded  for  these  objects. 
There  is  another  interesting  piece  of  Indian  inlaid  work,  in  pietru  dura,  said  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  obtained  from  Agra  It  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Stewart  (33). 
No  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  these  Indian  and  the  European  works, 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  former  being  at  least  equal  to  the  best  of  those 
which  have  rendered  Florence  so  justly  famous,  while  the  taste  and  design  exhi- 
bited in  them  is  greatly  superior. 

b.  Inlaid  Work  in  Marble. 

The  great  expense  of  inlaying  hard  pebbles,  which  can  only  be  cut  as  gems, 
and  the  excellent  effect  that  may  lie  produced  by  imitations,  in  which  marble  of 
various  kinds,  shells,  cement,  and  glass,  replace  the  jasper  and  agate  of  Floren- 
tine mosaic,  have  caused  the  introduction  into  England  and  elsewhere  of  a manu- 
facture which  may  be  called  inlaid  marble  work.  Specimens  have  been  sent  in 
great  variety  from  Derbyshire,  where  this  manufacture  has  become  very  important ; 
from  Devonshire,  where  it  is  rising  into  importance ; and  from  Malta,  where 
something  of  the  kind  has  been  for  some  time  known. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  producing  marble  mosaic ; that  followed 
in  Derbyshire,  where  a recess  is  chiselled  out  of  a solid  block  of  marble  serving 
as  the  ground ; and  that  pursued  in  Devonshire,  where  the  whole  surface  is, 
in  fact,  veneered,  numerous  marbles  of  various  colours  and  forms  being  merely 
cemented  on  a base,  which  may  consist  of  slate  or  any  kind  of  marble,  the  whole 
surface  being  afterwards  polished  together.  The  Maltese  specimens  appear  to 
lielong  to  the  former  kind  ; while  the  Russian  malachites,  which  we  must  treat  of 
se|>aratoly,  may  be  regarded  as  more  resembling  the  latter.  At  first  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Derbyshire  work,  which  is  truly  inlaid. 
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To  a very  limited  extent,  anil  by  a very  rude  method,  the  art  of  inlaying  in 
marble  was  practised  in  Derbyshire  many  years  ago ; but  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a eentuiy  it  has  made  great  and  rapid  advance,  and  about  ten 
years  since,  the  introduction  of  Florentine  patterns,  imitated  in  various  coloured 
marbles,  has  exerted  a very  important  influence  on  the  trade. 

The  first  manufacture  of  mosaic  in  Derbyshire  consisted  of  coloured  spars  and 
marbles,  of  irregular  shapes,  imbedded  in  cement  and  afterwards  rubbed  down 
and  polished  ; these  were  called  “ scrap  tables, ’’  and  were  succeeded  by  slabs  in 
which  the  spar  and  marble  were  cut  into  definite  forms  arranged  in  patterns  ; but 
these  also  were  rudely  finished,  as  the  workmen  were  not  skilled  in  the  art  of 
making  accurate  joints,  and  the  forms  selected  were  simple  and  geometrical. 
Up  to  this  time  the  process  was  little  more  than  veneering,  anil  the  results  were 
rather  imitative  of  breeciatcd  marbles  than  intended  to  produce  pictorial  effect 

The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  permitting  his  fine  collection  of  Florentine 
work  to  serve  as  a guide  and  model  to  the  Derbyshire  manufacturers,  and  even 
lending  them  the  inlaid  butterflies,  leaves,  sprigs  of  jasmine,  &c.,  for  which  the 
Florentine  mosaics  are  celebrated,  induced  an  imitation  of  a higher  kind.  The 
true  art  of  inlaying  was  thus  brought  into  successful  operation,  and  materials 
foreign  to  the  vicinity,  as  malachites  from  Russia,  continental  marbles,  aventurine, 
and  other  glasses  from  Venice,  with  some  cements,  have  been  introduced.  The 
use  of  these  substances  greatly  diminishes  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  at  present  may  be  judged  of  from  the  articles  in  the 
Exhibition,  which  show  much  taste  and  skill,  though  but  little  originality.  The 
manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Matlock,  Ashford,  Bakewell,  Buxton,  Castleton,  and 
Derby,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  as  mosaic-workers  exceeds  fifty. 
There  .appears  to  be  a fair  demand,  and  the  prices,  although  sometimes  high  in 
London,  are  by  no  means  extravagant  at  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Of  the  exhibitors  from  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Vallance  (40)  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  sent  two  octagonnl  mosaic  tables,  and  several  small  objects.  One  of  these 
tables  presents  a wreath  of  flowers,  of  extremely  complicated  pattern,  and  very 
admirably  finished,  in  a vast  number  of  detached  marbles.  This  table  was  exhi- 
bited, and  is  mentioned  by  the  Jury  as  a finished  specimen  of  Derbyshire  work ; 
but  it  must  not  be  compared  with  Florentine  work,  inasmuch  as  all  the  materials 
are  comparatively  soft,  and  they  include  a somewhat  undue  proportion  of  shell, 
glass,  and  modified  marbles.  It  is,  however,  a very  creditable  piece  of  workman- 
ship, and  deserves  great  praise  for  the  skill  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  To 
Mr.  Vallance  a Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded,  not  for  these  tables  only,  but  for 
his  general  collection  of  Derbyshire  marble  manufactures,  which  is  in  a very  high 
degree  interesting  and  instructive. 

A large  round  inlaid  table,  four  feet  in  diameter,  partly  composed  of  the 
productions  of  Derbyshire,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  O.  Redfern,  of  Ashford  (78), 
to  whom  a Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded.  The  general  style  of  this  table  is 
good,  and  the  marbles  are  well  selected.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  this,  ns  in  most  of 
the  Derbyshire  inlaid  goods  imitative  of  Florentine  work,  a little  too  much  use  of 
glass,  shell,  and  stained  marble,  which  produce  very  brilliant  effects,  but  are  not 
altogether  in  such  good  taste  as  might  be.  An  inlaid  panel  with  a border  by  this 
exhibitor  also  deserves  very  great  praise,  both  for  design  and  execution. 
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Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Bakewell  (Class  XXX.,  350),  exhibits  two  oblong  inlaid 
tables,  in  cinque-cento  style,  designed  by  L.  Gruner,  Esq.,  and  very  well  executed. 
The  designs  are  particularly  good  aud  praiseworthy,  and  the  Jury  have  noticed 
with  much  satisfaction  that  in  this  case  effective  aid  has  been  afforded  by  an  artist 
in  elevating  the  mosaic  manufacture  of  the  district  beyond  the  mere  repetition  of 
Italian  patterns.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest  here  to  the  Derbyshire  manufacturers, 
how  much  more  creditable  and  ultimately  successful  it  would  be  to  place  their  work 
on  a higher  footing  than  it  can  be  said  to  occupy  at  present,  which  might  be  done 
if  the  designs  for  their  soft  marble  work  were  made  with  some  reference  to  their 
material,  which  differs  so  much  in  hardness  from  the  true  pictra  dura  of  Italy, 
and  certainly  admits  of  original  treatment.  In  tills  view,  and  to  mark  their 
full  appreciation  of  the  originality  of  the  design,  as  well  as  of  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship,  the  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  this  exhibitor.  In 
addition  to  these  two  tables,  Mr.  Woodruff  also  exhibits  (77)  a black  marble 
chess-table  with  a pretty  inlaid  border,  equally  creditable  for  taste  and  exe- 
cution, and  two  vases,  one  of  black  marble  and  one  of  changed  fluor  already 
alluded  to. 

The  other  exhibitors  of  Derbyshire  inlaid-work  are  Mr.  J.  Tomlinson  (77), 
who  has  several  specimens,  chiefly  tables  ; Mr.  S.  Bright  (80),  already  mentioned 
for  his  black  marble  manufactures  ; Mr.  J.  Hall  and  Mr.  Tennant  (37,  38), 
who  exhibit  together  a number  of  articles  of  Derbyshire  work,  and  among  the 
rest  various  inlaid  tables,  and  smaller  objects  of  considerable  merit ; and  Mr. 
Lomas  (81)  who  sends  a chimney-piece  of  black  marble,  inlaid  in  mosaic,  in  a 
pattern  to  a certain  extent  original,  though  adopted  from  the  antique.  The 
attempt  by  this  exhibitor  to  introduce  good  designs  in  Derbyshire  mosaic  into 
house  decoration,  is  referred  to  with  satisfaction  by  the  Jury  ; aud  they  consider 
not  only  the  idea,  but,  in  a great  measure,  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work 
as  worthy  of  the  Prize  MedaL  The  inlaid  work  is  well  done,  though  the  introduction 
of  Sienna  marble  in  the  capital  of  the  columns  supporting  the  mantel-shelf  is 
injurious  to  the  general  effect  . 

We  paas  on  to  the  marble  mosaics  of  other  parts  of  England.  Of  these  by  far  the 
Iwst  in  every  respect  are  sent  from  Devonshire,  where  the  manufacture  seems  to 
l>e  greatly  advancing.  To  Mr.  Woodley,  of  Torquay  (39),  a Prize  Medal  has  been 
adjudged  for  one  oblong  and  two  round  tobies,  the  latter  of  very  great  merit, 
anti  also  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrating  the  marbles  of  the  district  The 
Devonshire  work  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  rather  a veneering  than  inlaying 
process  ; but  the  result  is  so  similar  in  appearance  to  that  obtained  in  Derby- 
shire that  they  can  hardly  be  disconnected.  Mr.  Woodley’s  large  round  table  is 
of  the  kind  called  specimen  tobies,  and  the  forms  are  geometric,  but  the  execu- 
tion is  excellent,  and  the  selection  of  marbles  admirable.  There  is  not  in  any  of 
the  tables  by  this  exhibitor  any  attempt  at  originality  of  design.  The  oblong 
table  contains  a fine  specimen  of  red  marble. 

Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons  (Class  XXVI,,  161),  exhibit  a cabinet  made 
for  Her  Majesty.  This  includes  a certain  amount  of  inlaid  work  in  British 
marbles,  well  designed  and  well  executed.  The  Jury  consider  the  mosaic  work 
in  this  cabinet  deserving  Honourable  Mention.  (Prize  Medal  awarded  by  Class 
XXVI.) 
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Mr.  Bovky,  of  Plymouth,  is  also  Honourably  Mentioned  as  an  exhibitor  of 
inlaid  Devonshire  marble,  in  a chimney-piece  exhibited  by  him  (4).  The  design 
of  the  work  and  the  genoral  effect  are  not  particularly  good,  but  the  inlaying  is 
well  done  and  the  selection  of  material  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Humble  (9)  exhibits  an  octagon  inlaid  table,  containing  a mixture  of 
British  and  foreign  marbles.  The  design  is  geometric,  and  the  execution  tolerable. 
Mr.  Moon,  of  Godaiming,  in  Surrey  (56),  has  an  octagonal  table,  inlaid  with 
several  kinds  of  marble,  and  tolerably  well  executed ; and  another  is  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Pearson,  of  Harrowgate  (65),  interesting  as  being  chiefly  composed 
of  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuaresborough.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  is  shown  by  Mr.  Plow  (50).  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  involves  a considerable  amount  of  skill,  and  admits  of  the  display  and 
cultivation  of  much  taste,  extending  itself  throughout  the  British  islands,  wherever 
material  exists  for  its  execution.  In  Ireland,  also,  the  taste  for  such  decoration  is 
cultivated,  and  the  Jury  have  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  tables  sent  by  Mr.  M. 
Hoban,  of  Dublin  (58),  which  show  much  skill  in  manufacture,  although  they 
admit  of  improvement  in  design.  Lastly,  a mosaic  chess-table  is  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  QuiLLIAM  anil  Cheer,  manufactured  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  Manx  material 

Inlaid  work  has  been  executed  for  some  time  in  Malta,  on  a considerable  scale, 
and  on  a plan  imitative  of  that  pursued  in  Tuscany.  Several  tables  have  been 
sent  for  exhibition,  and  the  Jut)'  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Messrs  J. 
Darmanin  and  Sons,  of  Valetta  (Malta,  26),  as  an  acknowledgment  due  to  them 
for  the  design  and  execution  of  the  specimens  they  exhibit.  In  these  a black 
marble  background  is  introduced  for  the  inlaying,  which  generally  shows  much 
accuracy  of  work  with  a very  skilful  use  of  material  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  designs  introduced  into  the  Maltese  tables  are,  to  a certain  extent,  original. 
The  variety  is  also  considerable,  but  there  is  generally  a largeness  in  the  details, 
which  rather  injures  the  effect,  in  other  respects  very  good. 

The  polished  inlaid  work  in  stone  sent  from  France  is  connected  so  closely  with 
articles  of  furniture,  and  offers  so  little  specially  belonging  to  the  present  class, 
that  the  J ury  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  report  specially  upon  each  specimen. 
They  notice,  however,  a table,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Bossi,  of  Paris  (France,  773),  having  an 
elegant  scroll  pattern  of  inlaid  marbles,  amongst  which  are  some  stones  of  harder 
material.  The  design  and  execution  of  this  table  are  good  ; and  the  selection  of 
material  is  worthy  of  notice.  A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  There 
is  also  another  Medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Theret  (France,  1499),  for  sundry  articles 
of  fumituro,  decoration,  &c.,  showing  some  originality  and  much  excellence  of 
workmanship. 

Few  inlaid  works  of  any  kind,  in  which  marble  is  introduced,  are  exhibited 
from  the  States  of  the  Zollverein.  One  set  of  tables  and  slabs,  &c.,  are  however 
sent  by  Mr.  Devisse,  in  which  an  artificial  breccia  is  introduced  with  various  kinds 
of  marble.  The  style  is  t hat  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  belonging  to  t he 
earlier  period  of  manufacture. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibitors  already  mentioned,  the  name  of  Mr.  Grocer,  of 
Vienna  (Austria,  631),  may  be  added,  as  having  sent  a closet  of  ebony  with 
mosaic  ornaments,  and  some  other  inlaid  work,  tolerably  well  executed. 

From  Lisbon  a somewhat  interesting  specimen  of  mosaic  is  sent  by  Mr.  C. 
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Bonnet  (Portugal,  258),  composed  of  sixty  specimens,  and  various  ornamental 
stones,  all  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  This  table  was  produced  in  the  manu- 
factory of  M.  Dejeant,  a large  exhibitor  of  Portuguese  marbles. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a peculiar  kind  of  inlaid  work  in  marble  is  sent, 
which,  though  hardly  very  ornamental,  is  not  the  less  interesting,  as  illustrating 
the  industry  of  that  colony.  Another  specimen  of  somewhat  different  kind,  in  a 
geometric  pattern,  exhibited  from  Tunis,  illustrates  a similar  manufacture  carried 
on  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  continent 

c.  Inlaid  Work  in  Malachite. 

Malachite  is  a peculiar  mamillatod  or  gtaJagmitic  form  of  the  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  chiefly  found  in  an  available  state  for  inlaid  work  in  a very  few  localities 
iu  Siberia,  and  lately  in  South  Australia.  It  has  been  long  employed  in  Russia 
in  this  manufacture.  The  mineral  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  emerald-green  colour 
(often  presenting  several  distinct  shades  in  the  same  specimen),  its  brilliant  and 
silky  lustre,  and  compact  texture.  It  is  softer  than  marble,  very  much  heavier, 
and  by  no  means  so  easily  worked,  owing  to  its  brittleness  and  the  concentric 
arrangement  it  generally  presents.  It  can  rarely  be  found  in  masses  weighing 
moro  than  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and  good  specimens  have  a very  high  value,  as 
the  finer  kinds  are  used  exclusively  for  decorative  purposes 

The  most  important  locality  at  present  known  for  the  finer  kinds  of  Siberian 
malachite  is  in  the  copper  ground  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinburg,  situated  on  the  River  Tura,  a tributary  of  the  Irtish,  on  the  Siberian 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  latitude  57}°  N.,  longitude  56°  E.  In  a mine 
at  this  place,  belonging  to  M.M.  Demidoft',  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  lias  described 
an  enormous  mass  of  malachite,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  now  several  years 
since,  had  been  recently  discovered  at  the  depth  of  280  feet,  strings  of  green 
copper  conducting  to  it ; and  these  strings,  increasing  in  width  and  value,  were 
found  to  terminate  in  a vast  irregular  botryoidal  mass,  estimated  to  contain  not 
less  than  half  a million  of  pounds  of  this  valuable  mineral.*  The  larger  blocks, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  break  up  into  smaller  fragments  rarely  weigliing  more 
than  from  one  to  about  four  pounds 

• w The  geological  interest  Attached  to  this  mass  lies  in  the  indication  it  affords,  that  the 
substance  called  malachite  has  been  formed  by  a cupriferous  solution  which  has  successively 
deposited  its  residue  in  the  statagmitic  form.  ‘ Mutatis  mutandis,'  this  mass  has  only  to  lie 
viewed  as  formed  of  calcareous  .-pur,  and  it  presents  every  one  of  the  features  so  well  known 
to  those  who  have  examined  stalactite  grottos  with  their  stalagniitic  floors  in  the  clefts  and 
caverns  of  limestone,  or  still  moro  those  large  mnsses  of  tufa  which  have  proceeded  from  cal- 
careous wells.  Wherever  a portion  of  the  malachite  has  been  broken  off,  the  interior  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a number  of  lino  lamime  (a  fasciculus  of  radio-concentric  globules),  which  • 
invariably  arrange  themselves  equably  around  the  centre  on  which  they  havo  been  formed, 
and  are  adapted  to  every  sinuosity  of  the  pre-existing  layer ; here  presenting  a dark  line, 
there  a bright  and  light  one,  just  as  the  solution  of  the  moment,  the  day,  or  the  hour, 
happened  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  colouring  matter.  Besides  round  concretions, 
sometimes  almost  spherical,  and  also  depressions  of  the  surface,  the  under  sides  of  this 
malachite  are  singularly  analogous  to  that  of  any  large  mass  of  calcareous  tufa,  iu  presenting 
pendent  finger-shaped  stalactites,  which  are  also  composed  of  concentric  laminar  The 
external  surfaces  of  these  concrotions  are  frequently  covered  with  a black  ore  of  manganese, 
which  usually  falls  on  being  touched."— Mutxhiew'u  “ Jtussia  and  the  Urai  Mountain*"  vol.  i. 
page  374. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a modem  application  of  this  material  to  employ  it  in  in- 
laying or  veneering  for  various  decorative  purposes ; and  few  palaces,  or  large 
public  museums  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  are  without  specimens, 
marking  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  from  time  to  time,  and  generally 
regarded,  from  their  great  rarity,  cost,  and  beauty,  as  worthy  of  being  made 
imperial  and  royal  presents.  It  is,  however,  only  lately  that  MM.  Dekidoff,  the 
owners  of  the  mine  in  which  the  mineral  occurs,  have  established  at  St  Peters- 
burg a manufactory  under  the  direction  of  M.  Leopold  Joffriand,  where,  after 
numerous  trials,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  capital,  labour,  and  ingenuity,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  produce  such  works  as  those  sent  to  the  Exhibition. 
To  MM.  Demidoff,  the  owners  of  this  mine  and  factory,  the  Jury  recommended, 
and  the  Council  of  Chairmen  awarded  the  Council  Medal,  in  testimony  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  objects  exhibited,  their  extraordinary  beauty 
and  richness,  the  excellence  of  the  production,  and  the  application  of  various 
new  methods  of  manufacture.  These  are  chiefly  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
doors,  and  more  especially  in  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  manner  in  which  tho 
pattern  is  adapted  to  the  material,  the  detached  pieces  of  mineral  being  fitted 
to  each  other  so  as  to  preserve  this  pattern.  They  may  also  be  noticed  in  the 
nature  of  the  cement,  which,  being  mixed  with  broken  fragments  of  the  malachite 
itself,  does  not  interfere  with  the  plan,  or  in  any  way  injure  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  working  of  malachite  on  a large  scale  is  extremely  tedious  and  laborious, 
and  is  understood  to  be  thus  conducted : — The  fragments  of  the  stone  are  first 
sawn  into  thin  plates,  the  thickness  of  which,  for  plane  surfaces,  is  about  a line, 
and,  for  curved  parts,  a line  and  a half.  This  cutting  is  performed  by  means  of 
vertical  circular  saws : tho  blocks  of  malachite  being  cemented  on  a carriage, 
which,  by  means  of  a counterpoise,  is  made  to  travel  along  a small  railroad 
placed  on  rollers,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to  present  the  malachite  in  such  a way 
as  to  ensure  the  required  thickness,  and  keep  the  mineral  constantly  pressed 
against  the  saw.  Fine  sand  and  water  are  continually  supplied  to  the  part  in 
contact  with  the  block,  and  the  latter  is  thus  slowly  cut  through,  but  retained  in 
its  position  by  means  of  the  travelling  frame  already  described.  As  soon  as  a 
plate  is  cut  off,  it  is  removed,  the  machine  reset  to  cut  another  plate,  and  the  work 
recommences. 

The  portions  intended  for  curved  surfaces  are  cut  by  bent  saws  fitted  to  the 
required  shape,  an  operation  which  requires  a large  number  of  saws,  and  great 
care  in  cutting,  as  it  would  not  bo  safe  to  trust  to  cement  for  filling  up  spaces, 
and  some  of  tho  joints  require  to  be  very  neat 

The  next  process  in  the  manufacture  is  the  fitting  together  the  different  plates, 
and  cementing  them.  For  this  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  determine  the 
pattern  which  the  markings  of  the  malachite  are  to  represent  When  this  is 
decided  on,  the  surfaces  by  which  the  separate  fragments  of  the  mineral  are  to 
lie  united  are  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  wheels  of  copper,  in  such  manner  that  for 
each  joint  two  wheels  are  required,  the  projecting  parts  of  one  fragment  entering 
a corresponding  recess  in  tho  other.  Joints  thus  made  are  not  easily  noticed, 
lieing  formed  with  great  accuracy,  and  not  presenting  any  break  or  straight 
line  to  the  eye.  Until  the  establishment  of  their  present  factory  by  MM. 
Demidoff',  the  joints  were  straight,  having  no  reference  to  the  natural  veins 
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or  lines  of  the  malachite,  and  thus  surfaces  wero  placed  together  in  which  these 
lines  were  not  continuous,  and  had  no  relation  with  each  other  or  with  any 
regular  pattern.  The  annexed  diagram  will  show  in  some  degree  how  this 
disagreeable  result  is  now  avoided.  It  is  a fac-simile  of  a small  part  of  the 
superbly  executed  pair  of  doors,  which  formed  so  prominent  an  object  in  the 
Russian  Exhibition.  • 


Karmimilr  of » portion  of  vrntwrrd  maUchitr.  The  joint*  «rr  marked  by  fine  dotted  line*,  and  the  darker  portion*  represent 
the  artificial  mi  lie  bite  breccia  or  cement.  The  dark  line*  represent  the  natural  concentric  markings  of  the  mineral. 

The  substance  on  which  malachite  is  veneered  is  generally  iron  or  copper, 
hut  may  he  stone  or  marble.  When,  this  is  covered,  the  surfaces  require  to  be 
levelled,  which  is  done  by  means  of  sand.  The  interstices,  of  which  many  are 
left  during  tho  work,  are  then  filled  with  a cement  mixed  with  fragments  of 
malachite,  and  coloured  with  powder  of  the  same  material ; but  in  this  part  of 
the  process,  much  care  is  required  lest  fragments  should  be  introduced  which  do 
uot  adapt  themselves  to  the  pattern,  and  which  would  therefore  injure  the  har- 
mony of  the  work.  The  surface  is  finally  polished. 

In  the  above  diagram  any  one  acquainted  with  the  usual  veining  of  malachite, 
or  even  of  stalagmitic  carbonate  of  lime,  will  not  fail  to  notice  how  completely  the 
character  of  the  natural  markings  is  preserved  in  all  essential  places  When  the 
nature  of  the  work  admits  of  it,  however,  the  straight  line  is  still  preserved,  as  tho 
joint  can  be  made  very  accurate  and  extremely  faint,  although  it  is  often  purposely 
left  thick  and  dark.  In  certain  places,  especially  where  a difference  of  pattern 
was  rendered  necessary,  the  presence  of  the  breccia  cement — which,  owing  its 
colour  entirely  to  powdered  malachite,  is  of  precisely  the  same  tint — forms  an 
agreeable  break,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  effect 
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The  quantity  of  malachite  obtained  from  the  mine,  and  brought  into  the 
market  annually,  is  very  small ; and  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  considerable, 
averaging  about  16s.  per  pound  avoirdupois.  The  loss  in  the  manufacture  being 
very  great  also,  the  cost  is  much  increased,  as  one  pound  of  tho  raw  material 
after  being  sawn  does  not  give  more  than  half  that  weight  of  cut  slabs  ; and  this 
half  is  further  reduced  to  a quarter  of  a pound  before  the  slabs  are  fitted,  cemented 
down,  and  polished.  The  ultimate  value  is  thus  upwards  of  three  guineas  sterling 
per  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  a square  foot  of  finished  work  would  generally  contain  at 
least  two  pounds  and  a half* 

The  objects  exhibited  by  MM.  Dkmidoff  consist  of  a pair  of  folding-doors, 
several  vases,  a chimney-piece,  a table,  a set  of  chairs,  and  sundry  smaller  articles. 
Of  these  the  doors  and  vases  are  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  highly 
finished ; and  it  is  understood  that  the  former  required  the  constant  labour  of 
thirty  workmen  employed  by  day  and  night  during  a wltole  year.  They  are  most 
skilfully  and  beautifully  planned,  and  the  workmanship,  as  well  of  the  plane  as 
of  the  rounded  surfaces,  is,  in  all  respects,  admirable.  The  other  objects  are  almost 
equally  well  executed,  with  the  exception  of  the  clock-stand,  in  which  the  joints 
are  constructed  according  to  the  old  system.  It  is  said  that  there  are  in  some  of 
the  churches,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  St  Petersburg,  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
of  malachite,  exhibiting  the  art  of  the  manufacturer  in  a yet  more  striking 
manner  than  is  seen  in  any  of  the  specimens  now  in  England  ; but  certainly  no 
examples  have  been  seen  out  of  Russia  which  at  all  equal  in  magnitude  or 
artistic  perfection  those  here  described.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
Messrs.  Demidoff  have  received  a Council  Medal  for  these  magnificent  and 
costly  objects,  and  tho  exhibitors  are  regarded  by  the  Jury  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  honour  for  the  vast  and  successful  efforts  they  have  made  to  do  credit 
to  the  manufactures  of  their  country,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  malachite 
goods  from  Russia  and  those  manufactured  elsewhere  ; and  certainly  the  articles 
exhibited  of.  this  kind  from  Paris  and  Derbyshire  must  be  mentioned  but  as 
attempts  in  the  same  material.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Val- 
LANCE  (40)  has  exhibited  a large  oblong  table  of  considerable  pretension,  inlaid  with 
malachite,  partly  Russian  and  partly  Australian  ; and  that  u similar  table  of  less 
pretence  and  much  smaller  size  is  among  the  goods  sent  by  M.  MatifaT,  of  Paris 
(France,  923).  The  former  is  remarkable  as  introducing  specimens  in  which 
azurite  (blue  carbonate  of  copper)  is  combined  with  the  malachite  ; but  the 
mechanical  construction  of  tho  joints  is  according  to  the  old  method,  and  tho 
lines  of  the  different  fragments  are  not  connected  so  as  to  form  a definite  and 
recognisable  pattern. 

• By  information  received  since  this  Roport  was  in  print,  it  appears  that  the  prices  vary 
from  12*.  to  17*.  per  lb.,  according  to  colour  rather  than  veining,  tho  darker  colours  being 
cheapest.  There  aro  four  shades  quoted,  denominated  respectively  foncie,  ordinaire , chore, 
and  pale ; but  these  arc  also  subdivided,  tho  two  first  into  rondes  and  longue*,  the  others  into 
rondes,  longue *,  and  laeheUee,  A largo  proportion  of  the  malachite  in  tho  specimens  exhibited 
was  of  very  good  colour,  and  tho  uverage  value  probably  exceeded  16*.  per  lb.,  though  it  was 
less  than  16*.,  as  stated  in  tho  text. 
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Numerous  small  objects  in  maluchite  are  exhibited,  but  none  of  these  require 
special  notice. 

H.  Enamelled  Slate  and  other  Imitations  of  Marble. 

The  present  seems  the  fittest  place  for  describing  various  modifications  of 
stone,  slate,  and  marble,  which  exhibit  permanent  and  useful  imitations  of  other 
more  expensive  materials.  It  is  manifest  that  good  and  lasting  imitations  of 
the  finer  marbles,  executed  in  stone,  slate,  &c.,  are  calculated  to  add  to  the 
advantages  that  arise  from  the  employment  of  ornamental  work  in  furniture 
and  decoration. 

The  only  exhibitor  of  an  imitation  of  this  kind,  whose  works  can  be  described  as 
extremely  remarkable  and  worthy  of  detailed  notice,  is  Mr.  Maonds,  of  Pimlico 
(tfi),  who,  by  means  of  a new,  very  simple,  and  inexpensive  process,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  works  of  gjpat  magnitude  and  importance,  calculated  to  effect  the 
introduction  of  slate  for  household  purposes  on  a very  extensive  scale.  The 
advantages  of  the  material  as  thus  used  consist  in  its  great  strength,  its  light- 
ness, as  compared  with  that  of  marble,  and  its  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  artistic 
decoration  at  a small  cost 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  slate,  it  is  computed  to  be  about  four  times  that 
of  ordinary  stone,  and  slabs  8 feel  long  and  upwards  can  be  very  safely  used  of 
thicknesses  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  The  extreme  compactness  of  the  material, 
and  its  perfect  non-absorbent  qualities,  render  it  well  adapted  as  a lining  for 
walls,  where  it  may  be  placed  without  even  plastering.  In  this  respect  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  kind  of  cement  In  the  decoration,  the  exact  method  of  laying 
ou  the  colour  is  not  communicated  ; but  tho  slate,  after  being  coloured,  is  exposed 
for  several  days  to  a temperature  of  from  300  to  500°  Fahr.,  and  the  colours  are 
thus  rendered  so  permanent  that  washstand  tops  and  other  articles  used  in  hotels 
for  years,  have  been  scarcely  injured  by  wear.  In  respect  also  of  its  jrcculiarly 
smooth  and  perfect  surface  and  fine  texture,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  various 
ornamental  and  useful  purposes  ; and  grooves,  mouldings,  &c.,  are  run  with  great 
despatch  and  at  small  cost  by  steam  power. 

In  point  of  execution,  both  mechanical  and  artistic,  the  greatest  possible  credit 
is  due  to  this  exhibitor.  Ho  has  produced  a vast  variety  of  articles,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  common  use  ; and,  in  all,  the  price  is  so  very  much  less 
than  that  of  the  substance  imitated,  and  even  of  any  other  imitation  that  can 
at  all  compete  with  it,  as  to  ensure  a large  and  permanent  demand  from  the  public. 

The  most  remarkable  object  exhibited  by  Mr.  Magnus  is  a bath-room  of  large 
dimensions,  good  design,  and  great  beauty,  wholly  manufactured  of  decorated 
slate.  The  peculiar  effect  of  the  slate,  as  enamelled  for  use,  is  perfectly  well 
shown  in  this  specimen,  which  has  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Jury. 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  principal  objects  manufactured  by  this 
exhibitor: — Chimney-pieces,  table-tops,  pilasters,  skirtings,  sideboards,  billiard- 
tables,  ornamental  dairies,  monuments,  mural  tablets,  altar  tablets,  sun-dials, 
clock-faces,  pedestals,  baths,  vases,  chiffonieres,  candelabra,  lamp-tubes,  &c.  Of 
all  these,  the  billiard -tables  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  as  being  decidedly 
superior  to  tables  constructed  of  any  other  material.  Slate  for  the  bed  of  the 
tables  has  been  employed  for  some  time;  but  as  its  weight  caused  the  mahogany 
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legs  to  become  rickety,  slate  legs  and  frames  have  also  now  been  introduced  by 
the  exhibitor,  which,  being  dove-tailed  together,  the  use  of  iron  is  avoided,  and 
the  tables  are  steady  and  durable. 

To  this  exhibitor  the  Jury  have  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding  a Prize  Medal,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  admirable  and  useful  contrivances  and  applications. 

Mr.  T.  Stirling,  jun.  (Class  1, 209),  who  exhibits  a large  collection  of  unpolished 
slates  already  fully  described  (see  page  1227),  and  who  has  been  adjudged  a Prize 
Medal  for  these  objects,  has  included  within  his  group  several  specimens  of 
enamelled  slate  highly  decorative,  but  not  prepared  in  the  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Magnus.  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  sen.,  (Class  XXVII.,  120,)  has  also  exhibited 
similar  articles  consisting  of  tables,  inkstands,  &c.  These  are  handsome,  and  some 
of  them  show  artistic  merit,  hut  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Magnus. 

There  are  several  exhibitors  of  imitation  marbles  on  slate  and  stone.  Mr. 
Bradley  (35)  has  a small  slate  table,  carefully  painted  in  imitation  of  Devon- 
shire marble.  Mr.  Hall  (42)  illustrates  the  method  of  writing  ou  slate.  Mr. 
Thornhill  (48)  shows  a pair  of  tables  also  imitative  of  marble. 


Division  II. — Mineral  Manufactures  in  Plastic  Material  and 
Artificial  Compounds. 

Under  this  head  it  is  meant  to  include  manufactures  in  cement  and  artificial 
stone,  scagliola  work,  and  glass  mosaic;  manufactures  in  all  varieties  of  clay, 
including  bricks  and  tiles,  fire-clay  goods,  stoneware,  and  terra  cotta  ; and  manu- 
factures which  have  been  referred  to  this  class  but  are  of  a miscellaneous  character, 
falling  more  naturally  under  this  than  any  of  the  other  divisions. 

It  may  bo  necessary  to  state,  as  a more  complete  definition  of  the  groups 
suggested,  that  all  materials  in  which  distinct  chemical  action  takes  place  before 
they  assume  the  form  in  which  they  become  marketable,  are  regarded  as  cement*, 
while  those  tliat  are  simply  burnt,  whether  surface-glazed  or  not,  are  regarded  as 
days.  The  common  cements  and  plasters,  and  various  articles  of  manufactured 
glnss,  &c.,  considered  to  belong  to  this  class,  as  Roman  mosaics,  thus  belong  to 
the  former  group,  while  terra  cotta,  salt-glazed  ware,  fire-clay  goods,  &c.,  are 
referred  to  the  second  group,  being  considered  as  manufactured  clays. 

Group  3. — Manufactures  in  Cement  and  Artificial  Stone,  &c. 

Tho  number  of  exhibitors  in  these  materials  is  not  very  large,  nor  are  the  objects 
exhibited  numerous  or  from  many  countries,  but  they  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portant They  include,  however,  the  remarkable  and  beautiful  mosaics  in  glass, 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Rome,  besides  a number  of  other  mosaics,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous articles  not  fitly  included  amongst  glass  and  porcelain.  They  consist, 
however,  principally  of  all  the  varieties  of  manufactured  cements,  such  as  simple 
concretes  and  mortars,  Roman  and  Portland  cement,  plasters  of  various  kinds, 
scagliolas  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  like  objects. 

Of  twenty-one  English  exhibitors  in  this  group  almost  all  have  illustrated  tho 
decorative  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  uses  of  cement,  while  Beveral  have  only 
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sent  the  former  kind  Italy,  which  comes  next  in  order  is  much  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  manufactures,  the  list  including  no  less  than  seven  exhibitors 
in  Roman  mosaic,  and  two  in  inlaid  seagliola.  From  various  parts  of  Germany, 
including  Austria,  there  are  about  eight  exhibitors,  chiefly  of  the  less  decorative 
kinds,  and  from  France  there  are  six  also  little  decorative.  Belgium  has  two 
exhibitors  in  ornamental  cements,  and  Greece  one  in  puzzuolana. 

I.  Massive  and  Intrusted  Cements. 

Under  this  head  will  be  included  common  mortar  and  other  simple  lime 
cements,  Parker’s,  Portland,  Medina,  and  other  hydraulic  cements,  various  arti- 
ficial stones  (not  terra  cotta),  and  seagliola  work  of  the  usual  kind,  as  well  as 
new  mollifications  of  this  manufacture.  It  may  be  expedient  to  explain  very 
briefly  the  basis  of  the  various  cements  here  enumerated,  and  the  chemical 
principles  involved. 

When  common  limestone  of  any  kind,  unmixed  with  other  mineral  substances, 
is  exposed  to  considerable  heat,  it  changes  its  appearances  and  character,  swelling 
out,  and  passing  into  a white  powdery  material,  greedily  absorbing  water  with  the 
evolution  of  much  heat,  and  known  under  the  name  of  quick-lime.  If  a paste  is 
made  with  this  lime  and  water,  and  the  mass  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  result 
is  a loose  and  friable  hydrnte  of  lime ; but  if  a thin  bed  of  such  paste  is 
interposed  between  two  porous  stones  or  bricks,  the  water  is  absorbed  into  these 
substances,  and  the  thin  bed  of  hydrate  of  lime  that  remains  takes  the  consistence 
of  stone,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  two  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
This  is  assisted  by  mixing  the  paste  with  sand  and  gravel,  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  times  its  own  weight,  since  the  adhesion  Is  greater  to  the  foreign  sulistances 
than  to  the  particles  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  itself  Such  a mixture  is  the  com- 
mon mortar,  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers,  and  as  it  only  hardens  after 
exposure  for  some  time  in  dry  air,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  damp  places  it  sets 
witli  great  difficulty,  anil  in  water  has  no  tendency  to  consolidate  at  all.  When  it 
is  required  to  fasten  stones  and  bricks  together  in  moist  places  or  under  water, 
another  substance  is  needed,  and  thus  is  called  hydraulic  lime,  or  hydraulic  cement 

There  are,  however,  many  kinds  of  hydraulic  lime.  The  simplest  is  obtained 
when  about  10  or  15  per  cent  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  is  combined  with  the 
original  limestone,  and  when  tho  calcination  is  not  carried  too  far.  In  this  case 
the  resulting  lime  solidifies  under  water,  the  hydrate  of  lime  combining  with  the 
silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  and  producing  a new  substance,  insoluble  in  water. 

Many  calcareous  clays  or  argillaceous  limestones  exist  in  nature,  having  such 
properties  ns  lead  to  this  result  When  the  proportion  of  clay  is  only  about  10  or 
1 2 per  cent,  the  mortar  made  from  them  takes  alsnit  20  days  to  harden  in  moist 
places.  When,  however,  the  proportion  of  clay  reaches  20  to  25  per  cent,  the 
hardening  is  complete  in  two  or  three  days  ; and  when  it  exceeds  this,  and  is  as 
much  as  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  drying  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  may  be  very  rapid.  One  kind  of  lime  obtained  from  such  an  admixture 
of  material  as  the  latter  is  called  Parker’s,  or  Roman  cement,  but  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  material,  greatly  affecting  the  value  of  the  result 
It  is  generally  considered  that  a minute  division  of  the  clay,  and  a state  in  which 
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part  of  the  silica  is  given  up  on  the  application  of  caustic  potash,  gives  the  best 
results. 

Roman  or  Parker’s  cement  is  made  in  England  from  nodules  of  calcareous 
matter,  collected  in  bands  in  the  London  clay  of  Sheppey  and  Harwich,  the  Oxford 
and  Kimmeridge  clays  (chiefly  from  Weymouth),  afid  other  similar  deposits. 
Sometimes  (especially  in  the  former  case)  these  have  been  washed  out  to  sea  and 
are  there  dredged  up.  The  so-called  Medina  cement  is  of  this  kind  but  of  lighter 
colour,  and  is  marie  from  the  Hampshire  septaria.  A large  quantity  of  excellent 
hydraulic  mortar  is  also  made  from  the  lias  (known  as  Atkinson’s  or  Mulgrave 
cement)  and  from  some  other  rocks.  The  price  of  Roman  cement  is  now  from 
30s.  to  40s.  per  ton,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  of  bushels  are  annually  made 
from  the  material  obtained  from  the  Essex  coast,  near  Harwich. 

A most  important  hydraulic  cement,  Killed  Portland  cement,  is  marie  from 
carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  in  definite  proportions  with  the  argillaceous  deposit  of 
some  rivers  running  over  clay  and  chalk,  pounded  together  under  water,  and  after- 
wards dried  anil  burnt.  The  strength  of  this  combination  is  very  remarkable, 
being  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  natural  kind.  Portland  cement 
makes  an  admirable  and  most  powerful  concrete,  the  proportion  of  cement  required 
being  only  a tenth  or  twelfth  part.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  procure  artificially  mixtures  of  limestone  and  clay,  which 
are  less  costly  than  the  natural  kinds,  though  not  equal  in  value. 

On  the  Continent  similar  material  is  obtained  in  various  localities,  of  which  wo 
may  mention  Boulogne,  Vnssy,  Pouilly  in  Burgundy,  and  some  parts  of  Russia. 
In  some  cases  these  cements  appear  to  owe  their  hydraulic  qualities  to  the  pre- 
sence of  silicate  of  lime  and  silica  rather  than  clay. 

Certain  substances  also  exist  in  nature,  and  can  be  imitated  by  art,  which,  on 
being  mixed  with  common  quick-lime,  form  hydraulic  mortar.  These  are  called 
puzzttolana,  and  consist  generally  of  volcanic  ash,  of  which  a vast  quantity  is  found 
in  the  modem  volcanic  districts  of  South  Italy,  Greece,  &c.,  anti  in  the  extinct 
volcanic  districts  of  the  Rhine,  Auvergne,  &c.,  but  similar  substances  are  found  in 
our  own  country.  Mortar  made  with  puzzuolana  has  extraordinary  hardness  and 
durability,  this  substance  having  a great  affinity  for  lime  and  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
forming  a perfectly  insoluble  compound. 

The  cements  hitherto  described  are  composed  essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
from  which  both  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  driven  off  by  burning  in  a kiln. 
Another  group,  however,  exists  which  we  may  call  planters,  of  which  the  base  is 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  usually  found  in  combination  with  nearly  24  j>er 
cent  of  water,  and  often  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  small  propor- 
tions. On  being  burnt  at  a low  temperature  this  mineral  simply  parts  with  its 
water,  which  it  absorbs  again  readily,  and  with  great  rapidity,  on  sulisequent 
exposure ; but  if  a greater  heat  Ls  applied  it  melts,  and  when  cooled  assumes  a 
new  and  permanent  form,  not  altered  by  wetting. 

The  property  possessed  by  gypsum,  of  parting  readily  with  its  water  of  solidi- 
fication, and  reabsorbing  it  as  readily,  is  the  basis  of  a vast  variety  of  uses  to  which 
this  mineral  is  applied.  When  mixer!  with  water  mechanically,  after  lreing 


* Seo  an  Account  of  experiments  on  the  strciigth  of  Portland  cement  page  129.5.  * 
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calcined,  a part  of  the  water  enters  into  combination  with  the  powder,  and  forms 
a true  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  which  collects  into  minute  crystals,  fitting  into 
each  other,  and  the  mass  becomes  rapidly  solid,  although  not  very  hard.  If  the 
solidification  takes  place  in  a mould,  the  most  minute  cavities  are  found  to  have 
been  filled,  and  the  result  is  a perfect  cast,  owing  to  the  expansion  that  takes  place 
while  solidification  goes  on.  Thus  the  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  water,  becomes 
an  admirable  material  for  casting,  and  is  greatly  used  for  this  purpose.  Vast 
quantities  of  gypsum,  of  various  degrees  of  purity,  are  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Paris,  and  thus  the  powder  obtained  after  burning  is  generally  desig- 
nated Plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  employed  very  extensively  in  constructions  for 
various  kinds  of  internal  work.  St  ucco  is  a combination  of  the  same  sulmtauce, 
with  a solution  of  gelatine  or  strong  glue.  This  mixture  dries  more  slowly  than 
that  made  with  water,  but  is  more  durable. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  the  basis  of  all  the  cements  known  as  Keene's,  Martin's , 
Parian,  and  some  others,  but  in  these  the  plaster  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  is 
thrown  into  a vessel  containing  a saturated  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash, 
or  borax.  After  soaking  for  some  hours  it  is  removed  and  air-dried,  and  subse- 
quently rebaked  at  a browuish-red  heat.  When  taken  out  of  the  oven  it  is  once 
more  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  carefully  sifted,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use,  but 
when  slacked  a solution  of  alum  is  employed  instead  of  pure  water.  When  borax  is 
used,  the  plaster  is  called  Parian,  but  in  the  other  case  it  forms  Keene’s  cement. 
The  kind  called  Martin’s  cement  is  made  with  pearlash  as  well  as  alum,  and  is 
baked  at  a much  higher  heat  than  the  rest 

The  raw  material  for  these  various  cements,  of  which  the  consumption  is  now 
extremely  great,  is  obtained  from  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Cumlierland, 
liesidcs  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  quality  differs  much,  but  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  cement  the  most  crystalline  is  considered  the  best.  Vast  quantities  of 
gypsum  exist  in  Tuscany,  much  of  it  in  the  crystalline  form  called  alabaster.  The 
English  gypsum  is  sometimes  in  beds  of  very  variable  thickness,  sometimes  in 
lenticular  masses,  and  occasionally  in  veins.  It  occurs  extensively  in  the  new  red 
sandstone,  but  also  in  the  clay  deposits  of  the  oolitic  period.  The  harder  kinds 
make  the  soundest  plaster,  containing  generally  a little  lime,  but  the  purer  kinds 
are  much  whiter  when  burnt  In  France  the  gypsum  is  burnt  in  open  kilns,  and 
is  thus  discoloured,  but  in  England  this  is  avoided,  the  fuel  not  beiug  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  plaster. 

A highly  ornamental  material,  consist  ing  of  a coating  of  plaster  mixed  with  alum 
and  colour  into  a paste,  and  afterwards  beaten  on  a prepared  surface  with 
fragments  of  marble,  &c.,  has  long  lieeu  known  under  the  name  of  scagliola,  and 
is  greatly  used  as  an  excellent  and  economical  means  of  imitating  the  finer  kinds 
of  marble,  the  material  being  as  hard  as  marble,  very  durable,  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  Liking  a perfect  polish.  The  name  scagliola  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  where 
the  process  is  said  to  have  been  invented  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  but  it  is 
now  very  extensively  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  England.  The  cement  is 
prepared  from  the  finest  gypsum,  broken  up  before  calcining,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  a fine  powder  and  passed  through  a sieve.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
aluminous  matter,  and  isinglass,  and  also  with  colouring  matter,  and  is  afterwards 
made  up  with  alum  ; and  as  it  is  generally  made  use  of  only  where  the  more 
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beautiful  and  veined  marbles  are  to  be  imitated,  aa  maDy  different  colours  and 
shades  of  colour  must  be  mixed  up  separately  as  there  are  in  the  kind  of  marble  to 
bo  represented  Thus  prepared,  it  is  ready  to  be  laid  on  to  the  surface  intended 
to  receive  it,  which  has  a rough  coating  of  lime  and  hair  already  prepared. 

The  different  colours  having  to  be  laid  on  and  mixed  by  the  hand,  the  work 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  fresco  painter,  everything  depending  on  the  skill 
of  the  operator  in  imitating  the  style,  beauty,  and  voining  of  the  original.  When 
the  cement  is  laid  on  and  has  hardened,  the  surface  is  prepared  for  polishing  by 
rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone,  and  cleansing  with  a wet  sponge.  It  is  then  polished 
by  rubbing,  first  with  tripoli  and  charcoal,  then  with  felt  dipped  in  tripoli  and  oil, 
and  lastly  with  oil  alone.  A durable  lustre  is  thus  obtained,  equal  to  that  of 
marble. 

With  this  general  outline  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  various  cements  and 
plasters  in  which  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  the  essential  ingredients,  we 
pass  on  now  to  tho  different  exhibitors  in  these  materials.  'There  are  several  in 
each,  chiefly  from  our  own  country  and  Italy,  so  far  os  huger  and  more  ornamental 
specimens  are  concerned.  They  show  some  novelty  and  much  excellent  work,  ami 
form  a very  interesting  and  important  group  of  objects  We  commence  with  those 
who  chiefly  exhibit  the  cements  properly  so  called,  and  the  larger  groups  of 
objects,  as  applied  rather  to  construction  than  decoration,  and  shall  afterwards 
proceed  to  the  plasters  and  scagliolas. 

a.  Hydraulic  Cements. 

Messrs.  Rowxs,  Asms,  and  Co.  (Outside,  West,  5,  and  Class  XXVII.,  103),  are 
exhibitors  of  a gigantic  slab  of  Portland  cement,  measuring  20  feet  by  1 2,  and  1 0 
inches  thick,  weighing  15  tons ; numerous  blocks  of  cement  and  concrete,  proved  to 
various  pressures,  up  to  154  tons,  showing  the  strength  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
Portland  stone  ; of  bricks  cemented  together  and  placed  so  as  to  give  a pressure  of 
3 tons  on  the  first  brick  ; and  of  several  other  similar  illustrations. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Portland  cement  is  a hydraulic  mortar,  made  of  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  a peculiar  river  silt  In  working  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
sand  and  even  with  broken  brick,  forming  a kind  of  concrete  of  extraordinary 
strength.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  colour,  which  approaches  that 
of  Portland  stone,  and  not  from  being  made  from  that  stone,  or  in  any  way 
obtained  from  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Its  hardness  is  very  great,  and  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  not  only  as  a cement,  but  in  many  cases  where  ordinary  stone  is 
generally  employed,  and  is  even  available  for  tanks  and  cisterns,  being,  when  care- 
fully manufactured,  absolutely  non-absorbent  of  water.  The  Jury  have  awarded 
a Prize  Medal  to  these  exhibitors,  as  showing  specimens  on  a very  large  scalej 
admirably  illustrating  the  use,  the  strength,  and  other  capabilities  of  the  material 
they  manufacture.  In  addition  to  the  illustrations  afforded  by  specimens  sent 
for  exhibition,  Messra  Robins  and  Aspdin,  ns  well  as  other  exhibitors  (Messrs, 
J.  White  and  Co.),  have  tested  the  strength  of  their  cements  of  different  kinds,  in 
the  presence  of  some  members  of  the  Jury,  and  the  results  of  these  experiments 
will  be  included  in  an  Appendix  to  this  part  of  tho  Report.*  They  will  be  found 
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to  contain  facta  and  results  of  great  scientific  interest  and  practical  importance. 
These  exhibitors  illustrate  the  use  and  comparative  strength  of  several  admix- 
tures, consisting  of  different  proportions  of  Portland  cement  with  sand,  broken 
brick,  and  other  fragmentary  substances,  and  the  experiments  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  great  strength  of  these  valuable  cements,  and  the  different  modifications 
of  them. 

Mr.  J.  SEELEY  (Nave,  West,  88,  and  Outside,  West,  11)  is  the  exhibitor  of  a 
large  fountain,  intended  for  a marketplace,  placed  in  a prominent  place  in  the 
West  Nave,  and  also  of  a figure  of  Mercury  in  the  West  Enclosure  outside  the 
Building.  Both  of  these  are  of  artificial  stone,  and  although  the  former  does  not 
exhibit  the  material  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  the  Jury  are  satisfied 
that  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Seeley,  and  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
material  he  manufactures,  deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  a Prize  Medal. 

It  may  Ire  well  to  refer  here  to  a great  want  manifest  itr  this  fountain,  and  in 
many  other  objects  manufactured  of  artificial  stone  both  by  the  present  and  other 
exhibitors',  we  mean  the  necessity  of  some  adaptation,  not  merely  to  the  purpose 
required,  but  also  to  the  material  to  be  employed,  a necessity  too  often  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  provide  and  execute  designs. 

Messrs.  R and  W.  Tkaole  (Outside,  West,  3)  have  sent  a figure  in  Portland 
cement,  exhibiting  some  merit  in  execution,  and  modelled  from  a figure  of  Lazarus 
in  wood.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  a want  of  taste  and  con- 
sideration in  thus  copying  in  an  imitation  of  stone,  what  was  carved  in  and  adapted 
for  wood.  The  treatment  and  feeling  of  true  works  of  art  must  and  ought  to  take 
their  tone  from  the  material  employed. 

Mr.  J.  Board,  of  Bridgwater  (by  his  agent  Mr.  Donohue),  is  the  exhibitor  of 
four  figures  in  Portland  cement,  two  of  them  outside  the  Building  in  the  Western 
Enclosure  (2),  and  the  others  in  Class  XXVII.  (94).  These  figures  belong  to  a 
numerous  class  intended  for  garden  decoration,  and  are  not  unpleasing  in  them- 
selves, although  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  material  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
We  also  have  Mr.  F.  Greaves  (Class  I.  99)  exhibiting  several  figures  and  other 
objects  in  cement  which  offer  little  for  olrservation. 

Mr.  Fukse  (Outside,  West,  19)  has  sent  specimens  of  an  artificiid  stone  invented 
by  him,  and  manufactured  since  1838,  adapted  for  flooring  damp  places  and  other 
purposes.  This  material  is  of  rather  dark  colour  ami  considerable  hardness  ; it 
may  be  cast  in  slabs  of  considerable  size  (up  to  8 feet  by  5),  and  Ls  applicable  for 
cisterns  and  drains,  both  pipe-drains  and  inverts  for  sewers  of  large  dimensions. 
It  has  also  been  used  for  fortification-works,  as  a cement  for  bricks,  for  lining 
prisons,  casements,  &c.,  ami  for  many  minor  uses.  It  is  non-absorbent,  and  is 
said  to  stand  exposure  well  The  price  of  this  material  in  slabs  is  Gd.  per  square 
foot,  up  to  2 feet  square,  and  for  other  works  it  is  cheap  in  proportion.  It  was 
first  invented  in  Hamburgh,  and  is  said  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  used  on  the 
Continent  in  many  extensive  works  for  drainage  and  fortification.  The  Jury  have 
adjudged  this  manufacture  to  lie  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Other  exhibitors  of  cements  more  or  less  completely  manufactured,  but  not 
strictly  decorative,  and  not  including  coloured  or  scagliola  work  ; are  Mr.  T.  Smith 
(Class  I.  177),  who  shows  two  blocks  of  concrete  manufactured  of  the  Mountfield 
lime,  Sussex,  a material  very  well  adapted  for  submarine  work ; and  Messrs.  Grutiths 
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and  Strong,  of  Whitby  (Class  XXVII.  67),  who  also  show  cement  stone  and  cement 
(Mulgrave’s)  in  its  application  to  buildipg  purposes  for  agricultural  cottages.  We 
may  mention  here,  also,  some  blocks  of  Medina  cement  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Francis  and  Son,  who  having  obtained  a Medal  for  their  Parian,  will  be  more  fully 
referred  to  when  the  scagliolas  are  described. 

M.  Agomhart  (France,  2)  has  received  Honourable  Mention  from  the  Jury 
for  the  hydraulic  cements  which  he  exhibits,  and  of  which  he  is  the  manufacturer. 
The  hydraulic  nature  of  the  cement  exhibited  by  M.  Agombart  is  derived  from 
the  kind  of  puzzuolana  which  he  uses,  rather  than  from  any  natural  qualities 
the  stone  possesses ; but  the  Jury  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  comparing 
the  various  cements  exhibited,  find  that  this  is  somewhat  light  and  porous.  They 
understand  that  it  is  made  of  a limestono  containing  a certain  proportion  of  silica. 

Messrs.  Rkony  and  Co.  (France,  1427)  have  obtained  Honourable  Mention  for 
an  hydraulic  lime  by  a mixture  of  burnt  and  unbumt  stone,  so  that  the  result  is 
another  modification  of  puzzuolana.  The  method  is  ingenious,  and  the  result  is 
said  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  Jury  regret  that  in  this  and  several  other  cases 
before  them,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  as  the  test 
of  experience  is  the  only  one  that  is  of  any  value,  and  they  have  no  means  of 
judging  beyond  the  mere  examination  of  a material  exposed  to  no  test,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a very  small  scale.  This  remark  applies  to  the  objects  exhibited  by 
M.  De  Ruolz  (France,  1466),  which  consist  of  a number  of  bottles  filled  with 
cement,  and  M.  Heiugesthal  (France,  259),  who  shows  some  very  neatly  finished 
objects  in  a hard  mastic,  beautifully  and  delicately  constructed,  and  adapted  for 
architectural  decoration.  Mr.  Evrot  is  another  French  exhibitor  (190),  concerning 
whose  performance  the  Jury  have  no  remark  to  offer.  Both  these  exhibitors  are 
Honourably  Mentioned. 

From  Belgium  there  are  two  exhibitors  in  cement,  Mr.  C.  Soetens  (424),  and 
Mr.  N.  Follet  (426).  Neither  of  them  admit  of  any  detailed  notice. 

From  Central  and  Southern  Europe  there  are  a few  cements,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  is  sent  by  A Cristofoli  (Austria,  38),  who  is  Honourably 
Mentioned  for  a collection  of  paving  blocks  and  columns  of  some  interest.  Messrs. 
J.  Si’ANNA  and  Co.  (Sardinia,  88),  also  exhibit  paving  blocks  of  artificial  marble, 
and  have  received  the  same  notice.  Both  these  exhibitors  appear  to  be  manufac- 
turers of  a material  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
no  doubt  of  sufficiently  moderate  price  when  laid  down  in  the  country.  The 
prices  quoted  to  the  Jury  are  not  sufficiently  different  from  those  charged  for 
similar  results  in  England  to  require  special  remark  on  this  score. 

The  Greek  Government  are  exhibitors  of  a very  fine  natural  cement  of  the 
nature  of  puzzuolana,  and  consisting  of  volcanic  earth  from  the  Island  of  San- 
toriu.  This  material  is  Honourably  Mentioned  by  the  Jury  as  of  known  and 
excellent  quality,  and  capable  of  being  supplied  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a very 
moderate  price. 

There  are  several  other  foreign  exhibitors  of  cement  and  similar  compositions. 
Mr.  E Seeger,  of  Esslingen  (Wurtemburg,  78)  has  sent  mosaic  asphalte  tablets 
constructed  on  a new  plan  ; and  Messra  Moosbruggeu  and  Kouue,  of  Coblentz 
(Prussia,  428),  some  table-slabs  of  artificial  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic  work ; 
neither  of  these  call  for  extended  notice.  An  hydraulic  lime  is  exhibited  by 
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Messrs.  Lecbe  Brothers,  of  Ulm  (Wurtemburg,  5),  which  is  described  as  a quickly- 
setting,  hard,  and  valuable  material,  the  price  being  Is.  8 <1.  English  per  cwt. 

From  Austria  wo  have  two  exhibitors  of  artificial  pumice-stone,  viz.,  Messrs. 
B.  Hardmctii  and  Co.  (3-5),  and  Mr.  J.  Sciiaiias  (36),  undone  who  sends  artificial 
stone  ami  marble,  Mr.  R Rom, IK  (37).  The  artificial  pumice  is  not  without 
importance  in  the  absence  of  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  the  natural  stone, 
and  is  understood  to  be  extensively  used. 

6.  Plasters  and  Scagliola. 

The  general  composition  of  the  plasters  has  been  already  explained ; but  as 
the  subject  Is  one  of  importance  and  very  general  interest,  we  may  here 
briefly  recapitulate  the  more  essential  features  of  distinction  between  them  and 
cements.  The  latter  (cements),  whether  hydraulic  or  otherwise,  easily  part  with 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  the  cement-stone  contains  by  the  mere  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  become  reduced  to  lime,  whence,  by  certain  treatment  and 
some  admixture,  either  natural  or  artificial,  but  generally  by  a mixture  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  a material  results  which  more  or  less  rapidly  takes  up  the 
water  required  for  effecting  solidification,  and  immediately  hardens  without  being 
affected  by  external  circumstances.  The  basis  of  such  cement  is  carbonate  of 
lime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plasters  are  composed  of  a basis  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  gypsum,  which  being  burnt,  parts  only  with  its  water  of  solidification  without 
being  in  any  way  decomposed.  The  rcadmixture  of  water  reproduces  solidifica- 
tion, though  in  a somewhat  altered  form,  but  by  adding  some  of  the  salts  of 
alumina,  borax,  and  potash  in  a certain  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  found  possible 
to  increase  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  the  newly-forrned  stone  and  modify 
very  greatly  its  absorbing  power.  In  these  admixtures  lie  the  secret  and  pecu- 
liarity of  all  the  various  patented  plasters  known  as  Parian,  Keene’s,  Martin’s, 
and  others. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  White  and  Sons  (Class  1. 130,  and  Outside,  10)  are  extensive  exhi- 
bitors of  Portland  cement,  but  have  added  to  them  samples  of  various  other  cements 
nud  plasters,  some  plain,  and  others  higldy  decorated.  They  may  lie  considered  as 
more  especially  the  exhibitors  of  Portland  ami  Keene’s  cement,  having  constructed 
a beam  of  bricks,  in  which  the  former  is  used,  and  the  strength  of  which 
was  tested  in  the  presence  of  some  members  of  the  Jury.  Besides  these  are 
several  panels,  chimney-pieces,  floorings,  and  other  decorative  objects  of  the  latter 
kind  (Keene’s).  The  details  of  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  and  some  others 
of  the  same  kind  by  Messrs.  Robins,  Aspdin,  and  Co.,  will  be  found  in  a sub- 
sequent page*,  and  it  need  only  be  said  here,  that  the  results  were  highly  favour- 
able to  the  use  of  Portland  cement,  allowing  it  to  lie  of  great  value  for  strength, 
as  compared  with  Roman  cement. 

The  decorative  work  of  Messrs.  White  is  particularly  interesting,  and  is  that 
to  which  we  here  chiefly  refer.  It  includes  one  large  panel  and  a pavement 
of  Keene’s  cement  (gypsum  twice  burnt  and  mixed  and  made  up  with  :dum), 
of  extreme  hardness,  coloured  with  earthy  and  metallic  oxides,  and  worked  to  a 
high  polish.  In  this  state  the  cement  resembles  scagliola,  possessing  even  greater 
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brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  but  wanting  something  of  the  brecciated  character 
which  characterises  that  preparation.  Another  of  the  panels  on  the  south  wall 
is  executed  in  French  plaster,  which  being  far  more  abundant  and  more  easily 
quarried  than  the  English,  is  nmch  cheaper,  but  owing  to  an  admixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  it  docs  not  bum  to  so  pure  a white.  The  object  of  the  exhibitors 
has  been  to  show  that  this  material  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  well  adapted 
for  the  finer  kinds  of  work,  ns  it  is  for  stucco  on  walls  and  other  common  purposes. 

A number  of  smaller  objects  are  shown  as  illustrations  of  various  decorative 
uses,  but  it  must  not  Ire  forgotten  that  the  simple  and  less-noticed  adaptations  to 
skirtings  and  other  parts  of  rooms  where  a very  hard  durable  substance  is  required, 
uninjured  by  damp,  and  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  vermin,  is  a practical 
result  much  more  important  than  any  other.  This  is  the  truo  value  of  Keene’s 
ami  other  similar  plasters  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  borax,  alum,  or  some 
other  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  with  the  burnt  gypsum  in  various  degrees  of 
purity.  A Prize  Modal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  White  for  their  ex- 
hibition of  Portland  and  Keene's  cement. 

Messrs.  C.  Francis  and  Son,  of  Nine  Elms  (Class  XXVII.  47),  have  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  a laige  and  handsome  screen  of  Parian  cement, 
representing  the  various  qualities  of  the  material  and  the  kind  of  decoration  for 
which  each  different  quality  may  be  considered  best  adapted.  This  cement,  like 
Keene’s  and  Martin’s,  is  very  hard,  and  is  valuable  for  many  purposes  of  house 
decoration  ; it  also  admits  of  very  rapid  execution,  one  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
having  been  painted  on  the  same  day  that  the  cement  was  set.  The  material  is 
very  beautiful,  so  far  as  fineness  of  grain  and  perfect  facility  of  receiving  colour 
aro  concerned,  and  it  receives  a splendid  polish,  but  the  wliite,  though  pure,  is 
dead  and  unpleasant  in  its  tone. 

The  scngliola  work  in  these  specimens,  executed  by  Mr.  Vincent  Bellman,  is 
throughout  excellent,  the  colours  which  are  introduced  by  the  scagliolist  imitating 
verd  antique,  Sienna  and  other  marbles,  jasper,  &c. 

Besides  Parian,  Messrs.  Francis  and  Sons  exhibit  specimens  of  Medina  cement 
(a  modification  of  Roman)  made  up  with  shingle,  and  producing  a substance  of 
great  hardness  and  durability  well  adapted  for  gird  on  pavement.  The  cost  of 
this  by  the  sea-side,  where  shingle  can  be  readily  had,  would  not  exceed  61/.  per 
foot,  culie.  A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  these  exhibitors  for  their  different 
cements,  which  they  manufacture  extensively,  and  for  which  they  have  a high 
reputation. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Son,  of  186,  Drury  Lane  (24),  the  patentees  and  manu- 
facturers of  Martin ’«  cement,  exhibit  some  excellent  and  highly-finished  decora- 
tions of  that  material  on  the  South  Wall  Its  peculiarity  in  relation  to  other 
gypsum  cements  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  advantage  is  considered 
to  be  great  compactness  and  extreme  hardness.  The  seagliola  work  executed 
upon  it  produces  effects  that  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  price  is  said  to  be  moderate 
as  compared  with  the  other  seagliola  ; but  there  can,  of  course,  be  little  difference 
of  cost  where  the  composition  is  so  nearly  the  same,  as  is  the  case  with  this  and 
the  other  similar  cements.  The  Jury  have  adjudged  a Prize  Medal  to  these 
exhibitors. 

To  Messrs.  C.  Ii.ES  ami  Co.  (28),  a Prize  Medal  has  been  given  for  an  ingenious 
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and  cheap  imitation  of  marble  in  soft  and  hard  cement,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  them.  The  effect  is  produced  by  the  waste  materials  of  silk  works,  or  the 
short  cuttings  from  piled  fabrics,  as  cloth  and  velvet,  mixed  with  the  cement,  the 
whole  thus  forming  a mass  having  either  a uniform  colour  or  a mixture  of  colours 
throughout,  while  the  veins  are  formed  by  silk  threads  drawn  out  to  imitate  such 
appearances  as  may  lie  fancied.  A great  advantage  in  point  of  cheapness  is  thus 
obtained,  and  in  some  cases  a polish  can  be  produced  during  the  laying  on  of  the 
cement.  The  material  seems  adapted  for  halls,  staircases,  and  other  internal  work 
in  houses,  churches,  &c.,  and  can  be  finished  where  polish  is  not  required  for  Sid. 
per  square  foot  in  stucco,  and  4 id.  in  hard  cement  For  polished  work  9 d.  extra 
would  be  charged  ; but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  price  of  scagliola  of  the 
plainest  kind  is  6s.  6 d,  per  foot,  the  vast  difference  in  cost  will  be  appreciated,  while 
the  durability  must  be  at  least  equal. 

In  true  scagliola  the  ordinary  colours  introduced  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
moist  state  of  the  work  and  the  use  of  alum,  so  that  they  often  run ; while  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  consisting  of  a coat  of  plaster  on 
a framework  of  some  kind  and  afterwards  polished,  there  is  little  means  of 
adaptation  to  positions  where  strength  is  required.  It  is  therefore  that  the  Jury 
have  thought  it  right  to  notice  a Gothic  arch  of  a new  kind  of  scagliola, 
invented  and  exhibited  by  Denis  Dolan,  of  Manchester  (43),  to  whom  they 
award  a Prize  Medal  This  arch  includes  a clustered  column  with  liase  and 
capital  cast  in  one  piece,  the  artisan  preparing  a mould  and  pouring  into  it 
the  outer  coat,  a marble  composition,  which  is  allowed  to  set  before  the  coarse 
cement  of  the  interior  is  added,  the  latter  being  so  contrived  as  not  to  interfere 
by  its  expansion  with  the  outer  coat,  but  rather  insure  the  union  of  the  two 
This  new  process  of  casting  scagliola  work,  anil  some  contrivances  in  polishing, 
are  noticed  by  the  Jury  as  worthy  of  consideration.  The  cost  of  the  articles  in 
the  Exhibition  would  lie  about  201 

Messrs.  Orsi  and  Armani  (36)  are  the  exhibitors  of  a material  called  metallic 
lava,  which  is  a plaster  capable  of  being  worked  into  a variety  of  patterns  and 
colours,  as  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition,  and  well  adapted  by  its  beauty,  durability, 
and  cheapness,  for  floorings  and  other  decorative  purposes,  amongst  which  is  a 
table  in  the  Moorish  style,  intended  for  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

Two  different  kinds  of  the  metallic  lava  are  exhibited  : one  of  which  is  white  and 
ornamental,  and  admits  of  the  application  of  mosaic  work  ; and  the  other  brown, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  for  covering  roofs  and  terraces,  lining  tanks,  cisterns,  fish- 
ponds, brick  walls,  stables,  <5te.,  where  a durable,  cheap,  and  impervious  covering  is 
required.  Both  kinds  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  are  known  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  object  they  are  intended  for.  The  composition  is  patented, 
and  the  method  of  laying  down  a flooring  or  terrace  without  trace  of  joints  is  both 
new  and  advantageous,  insuring  the  perfect  impermeability  of  the  whole  to  mois- 
ture. A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  these  exhibitors. 

To  Messrs.  Della  V ALLK  (Tuscany,  114)  Brothers,  of  Leghorn,  a Prize  Medal 
has  been  awarded  for  a new  and  peculiar  manufacture  in  scagliola,  to  a certain 
extent  imitative  of  works  in  Florentine  mosaic,  but  applied  in  cases  which  would 
be  impossible  by  that  process.  The  objects  exhibited  consist  of  two  tables  and  a 
vase,  all  truly  inlaid,  and  having  a striking  and  very  brilliant  effect  This  kind  of 
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manufacture  differs  from  ordinary  scagliola  in  the  much  greater  complication  of 
the  process,  and  also  in  the  greater  beauty  of  the  result,  ns  the  subjects  include 
figures  and  views  which  at  first  appear  hardly  possible  to  be  executed  in  such 
material,  but  which  show  great  labour  and  skill,  and  some  artistic  knowledge  in 
application.  One  of  the  objects,  a round  table,  contains  a central  tableau,  sur- 
rounded by  an  azure  zone,  with  several  emblematic  ornaments.  The  table  itself  is 
of  scagliola  on  a base  of  marble,  each  colour  composing  the  ground,  and  each 
figure  of  the  central  tableaux  has  been  first  inlaid  in  a single  piece  and  then 
shaded.  The  lights  also  are  all  inlaid,  and  the  general  effect  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  principle  involved  is  that  of  a mixture  of 
fine  inlaying  with  shading.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  result,  although 
lieautiful,  is  almost  too  costly  to  be  generally  adopted,  as  the  price  of  the  round 
table  referred  to  is  stilted  at  250/,  The  rectangular  table  in  imitation  of  piet.ra 
dura,  and  the  vase,  which  is  copied  from  the  antique,  show  several  difficulties 
incident  to  the  process  very  successfully  overcome.  The  polish  in  all  the  specimens 
is  very  good,  and  entirely  natural,  no  varnish  whatever  being  used. 

Mr.  L.  Homo li  (Class  XXX.,  351,  and  Tuscany,  1 18)  exhibits  a scagliola  candela- 
brum in  imitation  of  giallo  antico,  designed  by  L.  Ortincr,  Esq.,  modelled  by  Ant. 
Trontanove,  and  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert ; and  also  a 
table  in  inlaid  scagliola,  shown  iu  Tuscany.  This  exhibitor  is  Honourably  Men- 
tioned as  exhibiting  excellent  workmanship  in  the  elegant  and  costly  applications 
of  the  material  he  employs.  The  candelabrum  is  not  altogether  pleasing  in  its 
effiwt,  but  the  workmanship  is  good.  The  inlaid  table  is  something  in  the  style 
of  those  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Delle  Valle,  hut  not  at  all  equal  either  in  design 
or  execution.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  manufactured  in  a somewhat  different 
manner.  A cement  mosaic,  in  imitation  of  wood  and  marble,  was  sent  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  exhibition. 

t 

a Artificial  Stone  with  Silica  Base. 

As  constructed  in  a manner  and  on  principles  altogether  distinct  from  those 
of  both  lime  and  gypsum  cements,  we  must  next  mention  an  artificial  stone 
recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hassome  and  Pailsons,  of  Ipswich,  and  some- 
what extensively  exhibited  in  Class  XXVII.  (97).  This  material  is  a compound 
consisting  of  grains  of  sand,  pebbles,  portions  of  limestone,  marble  or  granite, 
clay,  or  indeed  any  other  material,  cemented  together  by  a true  glass  obtained 
by  dissolving  flint  in  caustic  alkali  in  a boiler  at  a high  temperature,  mixing 
up  the  materials  with  this  solution  into  a paste  of  the  consistence  of  putty, 
moulding  this  paste  into  any  required  form,  and  after  slow  air-drying,  burning  the 
articles  thus  manufactured  in  a kiln  at  a bright  red  heat  maintained  for  some 
time.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  the  alkali  combines  with  the  free  silica  aud 
forms  a kind  of  glass,  so  that  the  materials  become  cemented  together  by  a sub- 
stance which  does  not  admit  of  the  smallest  absorption  of  moisture,  and  is  conse- 
quently absolutely  unattaekable  by  the  frost.  It  also  resists  every  other  kind  of 
atmospheric  action  and  is  extremely  hard.  It  possesses  besides,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  not  contracting  sensibly  during  the  last  process  of  baking. 

It  may  lie  well  to  state  briefly  the  details  of  manufacture  in  this  case.  The 
flints  are  used  in  the  rough  state  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  chalk,  and  of 
large  size.  They  are  suspended  in  wire  baskets  in  a high-pressure  boiler,  the 
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pressure  being  from  60  to  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  For  about  a ton  or  tou 
ami  a-half  of  flints,  about  a quarter  of  a toil  of  caustic  soda  is  required  (about 
56  per  cent  of  alkali).  The  resulting  substance,  a fluid  silicate  of  soda,  is  drawn 
off  every  48  or  56  hours,  the  quantity  being  altout  200  gallons,  and  is  afterwards 
evaporated  down  to  a specific  gravity  of  1'165,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  further 
process  is  sufficiently  described  above. 

Although  this  kind  of  artificial  stone  appears  to  offer  many  advantages,  it  is 
right  to  mention  one  objection  to  its  use  which  has  not  yet  been  obviated,  con- 
sisting of  an  efflorescence  of  some  of  the  salts  of  soda  greatly  disfiguring  the 
appearance  of  the  work. 

Besides  artificial  stone  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  garden  work,  for  paving,  and 
for  architectural  decoration,  it  has  been  found  easy  to  manufacture  a porous 
variety  for  filter  stones  which  may  be  made  of  any  size,  admirably  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  they’  are  intended,  and  are  supplied  at  extremely  small 
cost  They  are  cleaned  with  perfect  ease,  and  may  be  contrived  so  as  to  be 
applied  without  a reservoir  to  filter  water,  delivered  to  houses  by  the  system  of 
constant  supply.  The  cost  of  a filter  passing  300  gallons  per  day  would  be  50s., 
and  small  filters  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  travellers,  the  price  of  which  is  only 
5s.  Besides  these  slabs,  permanent  ascending  filters  are  prepared  with  the  same 
material,  the  price  of  winch,  complete,  varies  from  15s.  to  4 (.,  supplying  daily  from 
five  to  sixty  gallons  ; these  are  especially  adapted  for  ships  and  domestic  purposes. 
Other  very  useful  articles  have  been  manufactured  of  the  same  kind  of  material, 
among  which  scythe-stones  and  other  grindstones  may  be  mentioned.  The  Jury 
have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  these  exhibitors  for  the  improved  material  they 
have  introduced,  and  the  applications  of  it  they  have  already  made. 


<1  Bituminous  Cements  awl  Mastic*. 

Another  and  quite  different  kind  of  cement  is  made  chiefly  with  bitumen.  It  is 
now  well  known  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  under  the  name  of 
asphalte. 

The  {lavement  laid  down  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  Exhibition  by  the 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company  is  a good  sample  of  their  material,  and  a Prize  Medal 
has  been  awarded  them  for  this  object  The  asphalte  is  generally  obtained  from 
natural  sources,  where  it  is  combined  with  a large  percenbige  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  reaching  even  to  80  per  cent  or  more,  and  the  combination  is  so  perfect  that 
the  rock  in  thus  state  long  resists  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  Less  pure  kinds  con- 
tain sand,  which  is  found  to  lie  injurious.  The  best  kinds  of  asphaltic  rock  are 
converted  into  a plastic  workable  mastic  in  a short  time,  and  at  very  little  cost, 
merely  by  the  addition  of  6 or  8 per  cent  of  mineral  or  coal-tar  and  a few  pebbles, 
the  union  being  effected  in  an  iron  caldron  at  a very  moderate  heat,  and  the 
viscid  mass  placed  on  a prepared  flat  surface.  The  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
pavement  are  its  extreme  toughness  and  power  of  resisting  very  considerable 
wear.  Such  a pavement  absorbs  no  water  and  makes  veiy  little  dust 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dt'FOL'K  (France,  485)  is  also  the  exhibitor  of  an  asphalte  adapted 
for  pavement  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  mosaic-work  of  natural  stones  cemented 
by  asphalte.  This  use  of  the  material  is  fully  appreciates!  by  the  Jury,  and  must 
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be  extremely  valuable.  It  has,  however,  been  long  known,  and  indeed  the 
application  of  bitumen  dates  very  far  lsick  in  the  history  of  civilization,  as  wc  find 
that  it  was  commonly  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  formed  a solid  and 
durable  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon.  The  Jury  award  an  Honourable  Men- 
tion to  Mr.  Dufour  for  his  exhibition. 

e.  Metallic  Sjtonyc  Cement. 

A very  curious  and  ingenious  contrivance  for  a pavement  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  A.  Chenut  (France,  119),  which,  if  it  can  be  manufactured  at  an  economical 
rate,  may  be  of  importance  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is  called  by  the 
inventor  “metallic  sponge,”  and  is  prepared  by  reducing  certain  ores  of  iron 
(oxides)  into  a spongy  state  by  the  removal  of  their  oxygen  gas.  In  this  condition 
they  readily  form  into  a durable  cement.  It  may  lie  a question  whether  an  in- 
vention of  this  kind,  which  is  not  very  recent,  would  not  have  been  brought  into 
active  operation  before  now,  had  there  been  no  practical  difficulties  hitherto  in- 
superable ; the  Jury  feel,  however,  that  they  are  justified  in  conferring  a Prize 
Medal  on  Mr.  ChenoT,  in  the  belief  that  a new  principle  has  been  introduced,  and 
that  a most  durable  material  for  pavements,  &c.,  is  provided  by  the  aid  of  his 
contrivance. 


K.  Glass  and  Porcelain  Mosaics. 

The  art  of  inlaying,  when  the  material  inlaid  consists  of  manufactured  cement, 
glass,  or  porcelain,  instead  of  marble  or  gems  cut  into  definite  forms,  is  so  extremely 
different  in  all  respects,  that  we  have  judged  it  best  to  describe  the  processes  of  the 
former  kind  separately,  and  bring  together  the  exhibitors  who  have  sent  such  results 
into  a single  group.  Even  this  group  admits  of  subdivision,  as  it  includes  Homan 
mosaics,  where  prisms  or  threads  of  glass  of  various  size  and  shape  compose  the 
whole  picture ; Venetian  mosaics,  where  the  glass  is  a tessera  or  other  squared 
shape  of  some  size,  inlaid  often  in  a cement  base ; and  a third  kind  in  which  the 
inlaid  substance  consists  of  porcelain  or  burnt  clay,  generally  also  in  tessera',  and 
producing  results  admirably  adapted  for  paving,  and  for  house,  palatial,  and  church 
decoration. 


a.  Roman  and  Venetian  Mosaic. 

The  manufacture  of  true  Roman  mosaic  has  always,  wo  believe,  been  confined 
to  the  city  whence  its  name  is  taken,  and  no  country  has  entered  into  competition 
with  Rome  in  exhibiting  specimens  of  it.  The  Reporter  has  received  the  following 
account  of  the  manufacture  from  M.  Pist  rucci,  Chairman  of  the  Jury  : — 

“ The  mosaics  which  are  made  in  these  times  are  composed  of  pieces  of  glass, 
sometimes  called  email  and  sometimes  paste.  They  are  made  of  all  kinds  of 
colours,  and  every  different  hue,  and  for  large  pictures  they  take  the  form  of  small 
cakes.  For  small  works  they  are  produced  in  threads,  varying  in  thickness  from 
that  of  a piece  of  string  to  the  finest  cotton  thread.  Heaps  of  these,  of  all 
tints  and  colours,  are  prepared.  A plate  or  slab  of  copper,  marble,  or  shite  is 
then  provided,  of  the  size  and  thickness  required  for  the  intended  work.  This 
slab  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  resemble  the  bottom  of  a box  or  a tray,  to  a 
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depth  proportioned  to  the  work  ; this  may  vary  from  an  ineli  to  the  eighth,  or 
even  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  if  the  work  is  to  be  small.  This  hollow  is  then  filled 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  well  smoothed,  on  which  the  outline  of  the  proposed  design 
is  very  accurately  traced,  and  an  inked  pen  is  passed  over  the  outline  to  preserve 
it.  Very  few  tools  are  required  by  the  workmen  ; but  for  the  large  works,  where 
comparatively  large  pieces  are  to  be  inserted,  small  sharp-cutting  hammers  are 
made  use  of  for  splitting  the  cakes  and  reducing  them  to  their  proper  size  and 
form.  Pincers  also,  of  different  forms,  are  used  for  placing  them  equally.  In  very 
small  works,  instead  of  hammers,  sharp-pointed  pincers  are  made  use  of,  like  those 
with  which  diamonds  are  taken  up,  and  sometimes  a small  tool  like  acarpdlo. 
Tlie  heat  of  an  oil  lamp  is  required  to  enable  the  workman  to  draw  out  the  strips 
of  glass  to  the  fineness  he  wants,  even  to  that  of  a hair.  When  this  is  all  ready,  the 
first  operation  is  to  dig  or  scoop  out,  with  a scarpello  of  the  proper  size,  a small  piece 
of  plaster  of  Paris  from  the  bottom  of  the  liox  or  tray  without  injuring  the  outline. 
This  Is  filled  up  with  a kind  of  mastic,  like  that  which  is  used  to  fix  paues  of  glass 
in  the  sashes  or  frames  of  a window,  and  the  required  piece  of  smalt  or  glass  is 
then  pressed  into  the  mastic  or  composition.  In  this  way,  step  by  step,  and  from 
day  to  day,  repeating  the  operation  of  scooping  out  a small  piece  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  never  losing  sight  of  the  outlines,  they  gradually  fill  up  the  whole  tray.  In 
works  of  considerable  dimensions  the  workmen  place  the  tray  or  plate  before  them 
os  painters  place  the  canvas  on  which  they  are  painting,  and  have  the  original  always 
close  to  them.  For  smaller  works  they  sit  at  a table  as  if  writing,  and  generally 
keep  their  work  flat  on  the  table.  The  designs  used  in  these  mosaics  are,  for  the 
most  part,  copied  from  the  pictures  of  some  art  ist  of  eminence,  the  designers  them- 
selves being  also  a separate  body,  working  for  the  mosaicisti,  who  mechanically 
fill  up  the  spaces  as  above  described.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  though  these  last 
cannot  bo  called  artists,  nevertheless  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  art 
must  be  endowed  with  a good  natural  taste,  a true  aud  correct  eye,  and  great  per- 
severance, to  enable  them  to  copy  the  various  tints  and  forms  of  the  original 
without  injuring  the  outline.  I am  not  aware  that  any  mosaicisle  has  ever 
worked  from  his  own  original  design,  or  even  that  he  has  drawn  the  outline  on 
which  he  works.  When  this  operation  is  completed,  it  is  passed  over  a stone 
made  perfectly  smooth  and  cleaned  of  eveiy  kind  of  dirt.  But  its  it  will  always 
happen  that  interstices,  however  minute,  will  be  left  more  or  less  between  the 
several  small  pieces  of  smalt  inserted  in  the  mastic,  these  are  to  be  carefully  filled 
up  with  heated  wax,  applied  with  hot  iron  instruments  from  a pallet  on  which  it 
has  been  prepared  for  the  puqrose  ; and  much  of  the  good  effect  and  finish  of  the 
work  will  depend  on  the  ability  and  care  of  the  workmen  by  whom  this  operation 
is  performed.” 

The  exhibitors  of  works  of  Roman  mosaic  are  six  in  number,  and  the  Council  of 
Chairmen  have  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Jury  of  this  Class  to  give 
a Council  Medal  to  that  one  amongst  them  who  has  sent  the  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  most  beautiful  and  imperishable  art.  The  artist  selected  for  this 
high  reward  is  the  Cavaliere  BarukiiI  (Rome,  15),  and  the  object  he  exhibits  is 
a large  round  table,  designed  and  executed  by  him,  or  under  his  superintendence, 
and  representing  celebrated  views  in  Italy.  Without  comparing  this  with  other 
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celebrated  mosaics,  not  exhibited,  the  J ury  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
singular  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  the  admirable  adaptability  of 
the  material  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  style  of  design,  the  exquisite 
shading  of  the  colours,  and  the  brilliant  though  softened  effect  of  the  group  of 
views,  the  atmosphere  and  sky  of  each  mingling  into  the  same  ethereal  tint,  which 
relieves  the  eye,  and  allows  it  to  rest  with  pleasure  on  the  separate  views 

Of  the  other  mosaics,  two  of  very  different  kind  have  been  sent  from  the  Royal 
Manufactory  at  St.  Peter’s  (Rome,  23),  one  of  them  being  a copy  of  a cele- 
brated picture  by  Guercino  (a  St.  John  Baptist),  and  the  other  a medallion,  the 
portrait  of  Pope  Boniface  the  Second.  Both  of  these  are  of  much  larger  pieces 
than  the  table,  being  intended  for  more  distant  vision,  the  latter  especially,  which 
appears  meant  for  a lofty  position  in  a church,  but  both  are  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  workmanship,  and  the  colours  and  drawing  art-  perfect  A Prize 
Medal  is  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  of  these  objects,  (Prize  Medal  granted  by 
Class  XXX.  also.) 

To  the  Cavalierc  LuiOI  Moglia  (Rome,  20)  a Prize  Medal  is  also  adjudged,  for 
a circular  table,  a square  slab,  and  a picture  presenting  a view  of  Pa-stum,  all 
in  Roman  mosaic,  and  all  admirably  executed.  The  other  exhibitors  of  similar 
objects,  viz.,  Benedetto  Boschetti  (Rome,  17),  artist;  Domenico  Moglia  (Rome, 
21),  and  Antonio  R0CC1IIC.IA.nni  (Rome,  22),  are  Honourably  Mentioned,  as  having 
shown  admirable  specimens  of  the  same  curious  art ; and  to  the  former  a Prize 
Medal  has  been  awarded. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  since  the  opening  of  tire  Exhibition,  and  indeed  since 
the  investigations  of  the  Jury  have  been  completed,  several  objects  in  Roman 
mosaic  have  been  added,  which  are  chiefly  of  small  size,  but  which  deserve  high 
commendation  for  their  beauty.  Several  members  of  the  Jury  having  left  town, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  reward  in  any  formal  manner  the  exhibitors  of  these-, 
although  they  well  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  the  others. 

A group  of  objects  is  exhibited  in  a new  kind  of  glass  mosaic,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Stevens 
(Class  XXX.,  1 58),  executed  at  al)out  one-tliird  the  price  of  the  ancient  manufacture 
of  this  kind.  These  objects  include  a pair  of  spiral  candelabra,  made  in  Keene’s 
cement,  in  imitation  of  marble,  iidaid  with  various  patterns  of  glass  mosaic,  and 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  a hall  or  drawing-room.  The  glass  is  in  large 
tesseras.  There  are  also  glass  mosaic  tables,  a slab  containing  various  patterns  for 
panels,  and  a specimen  of  heraldic  decoration.  The  glass  is  stained  or  gilt,  and  the 
method  is  adapted  for  many  purposes.  The  J ury  have  thought  the  method  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

b.  Clay  and  Porcelain  Mosaics. 

No  exhibitors  can  at  all  compete  with  the  Messrs.  M inton  for  the  variety,  beauty, 
anil  excellence  of  the  encaustic  and  mosaic  tiles  manufactured  by  them  by  a 
process  which  involves  very  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  which  has  been 
carried  to  a very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Messrs.  Minton  have,  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  followed  in  the  track  of  similar  manufactures  among  the  ancients,  both 
with  regard  to  the  uses,  forms,  and  patterns  of  their  tiles,  for  paving  and  walls  ; 
but  they  have  very  greatly  improved  all  the  mechanical  contrivances,  introducing 
one  method  more  especially — enormous  compression  to  consolidate  dry  clay— 
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which  deserves  very  distinguished  notice,  and  has  heen  the  commencement  of  an 
entirely  new  era  in  mosaic  work  in  plastic  material.  To  Messrs.  Minton,  accord- 
ingly, the  Jury  recommended  a Council  Medal,  and  the  award  was  recognised 
by  the  assembled  group  of  Juries,  and  sent  to  the  Council  of  Chairmen  for  con- 
firmation. These  exhibitors  had  also  received  the  same  honour  for  their  manu- 
factures in  porcelain  generally,  and  there  is  thus  a joint  Council  Medal  given  from 
Classes  XXV.  and  XXVII. 

The  tiles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Minton  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. : — 

1.  Encaustic,  or  Inlaid  Tiles. — These  are  made  by  pressing  clay  in  the  plastic 
state  into  an  embossed  plaster  mould,  the  pattern  or  design  on  the  mould  being 
raised.  When  the  tile  is  withdrawn  from  the  mould,  the  outline  of  the  pattern  is 
indented ; and  the  indented  parts  are  then  filled  in  with  liquid  coloured  clays 
according  to  the  colours  it  is  wished  to  produce.  The  surface  is  then  scraped  quite 
flat,  until  the  pattern  appears  well  defined.  Tire  tile  is  then  fired,  which  brings 
out  the  colours  to  the  proper  tint 

2.  Venetian  Tiles  awl  Mosaics. — These  tiles  are  produced  by  the  compression 
of  powdered  clays  in  metal  dies,  of  any  geometrical  form  that  may  be  desired ; the 
clays  having  been  previously  stained  with  metallic  colours.  Each  tile  or  tessera 
is,  of  course,  of  the  same  colour  throughout  When  fired,  they  are  arranged  on  a 
smooth  fiat  platform  with  the  face  downwards,  according  to  the  design  intended  ; 
after  which  liquid  Roman  or  Portland  cement  is  poured  upon  them,  and  they  are 
thus  formed  into  slabs  of  any  size  required. 

3.  Tiles  made  after  the  manner  of  the  Alhambra  and  other  S/xinish  Tiles. — 
There  is  only  one  example  of  these  tiles  in  England,  and  that  is  in  the  Mayor’s 
Chapel  at  Bristol,  supposed  to  have  been  presented  to  a predecessor  in  the  civic 
chair  by  a Spanish  merchant  These  are  made  by  pressing  plastic  clays  on  an 
embossed  mould,  which  forms  grooves  or  indentations.  These  tiles  are  then 
fired,  and  come  out  of  the  oven  with  the  pattern  formed.  The  indentations  are 
then  filled  in  with  enamels  of  various  colours,  and  fired  again,  which  produces  a 
brilliant  effect,  and  renders  the  tilt's  suitable  either  for  floors  or  casing  walls. 

To  Messrs.  Alfred  Sumer  and  Co.,  of  the  Vauxhall  Pottery  (88),  a Prize 
Medal  has  been  awarded  for  a mosaic  pavement  composed  of  tesserae  of  vitrified 
clay  of  several  colours  and  shapes,  all  produced  by  machinery  with  great  rapidity 
and  facility,  and  without  the  necessity  of  chipping  any  of  the  tessera?.  The 
machine  is  patented  by  the  exhibitors,  and  besides  making  tesserse  of  usual  form 
and  size,  is  capable  of  subdividing  them  in  such  a way  that  with  comparatively  few 
shapes  an  endless  variety  of  patterns  can  be  executed,  the  joints  being  preserved 
in  straight  lines  throughout  the  whole  pavement. 

The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows : — The  clay  being  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
by  washing  and  sifting,  and  stained  with  various  metallic  oxides,  is  formed  by  a 
machine  into  long  thin  ribands,  about  ■ inch  thick,  and  3 or  4 feet  long.  Out 
of  these  ribands  the  teaser®  are  cut  by  the  patented  machine  with  great  rapidity, 
ami  when  dry  are  baked  in  saggers  in  the  usual  way. 

The  pavement  slabs  are  made  by  laying  these  tessera)  face  downwards  on  a per- 
fectly flat  slate,  the  pattern  being  of  course  reversed,  and  covering  their  tracks  with 
a layer  of  Portland  cement  and  two  layers  of  rough  thin  tiles,  carefully  embedded 
in  the  cement  In  this  way  strong  slabsare  formed,  of  about  l|  or  2 inches  thick. 
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which  are  almost  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture  or  rising  damp,  ami  can  lie  laid 
down  by  any  mason. 

The  exhibitors  consider  that  they  may  fairly  claim  merit  for  the  introduction  of 
the  method,  and  the  flatness  and  durability  of  the  surface,  as  well  ns  its  imper- 
meability. The  work  can  be  produced  at  from  2s.  6 </.  to  5a.  per  square  foot, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pavement  and  that  of  the  tesserae.  The  specimen  in 
the  Exhibition  is  valued  at  3s.  (id.  per  square  foot 

Messrs.  MarcHESI  and  OSSOLI  (Home,  13)  are  exhibitors  of  a number  of  slabs 
of  cement  of  very  good  quality  prepared  for  pavement,  and  imitative  of  marble 
mosaic.  They  have  received  Honourable  Mention  for  these  objects. 


Group  L— Manufactures  in  Clay. 

The  number  of  objects  exhibited  belonging  to  this  group  is  considerable,  and  of 
great  importance.  The  number  of  exhibitors  is  not,  however,  very  large,  amounting 
only  to  between  eighty  and  ninety,  of  whom  nearly  forty  are  foreigners. 

Of  the  English  exhibitors  there  are  some  remarkable  for  excellence  of  various 
kinds,  but  especially  in  fire-clay  goods,  terra  cotta,  salt-glazed  ware,  tiles,  drainage 
pipes  and  bricks.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  several. 

France  has  as  many  as  twelve  exhibitors  sending  terra  cottas  of  great  beauty, 
and  some  fire-clay  goods. 

Belgium  has  only  four,  and  all  of  fire-clay  goods,  consisting  of  retorts  and 
crucibles  Of  the  various  States  of  the  Zollverein  there  are  four  from  Saxony,  and 
one  from  Bavaria,  almost  all  of  chemical  apparatus;  besides  four  from  other 
countries  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  Austria  has  only  one,  but  a very  important 
exhibitor  in  bricks.  Italy  has  also  only  one,  who  scuds  a clay  mosaic  pavement. 
From  the  Peninsula  there  are  four  ; two  of  them  sending  samples  of  the  huge  jars 
for  which  Spain  and  Portugal  have  long  been  famous.  From  India  are  several 
specimens  of  bricks  and  terra  cotta ; ami  from  the  United  States  are  a few  objects 
of  some  interest. 

L.  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

Among  the  materials  used  for  construction  none  are  more  really  important  than 
bricks,  these  articles  being  manufactured  of  a substance  almost  universally  attainable, 
worked  into  a form  convenient  for  use,  hardened  and  rendered  more  or  less 
impervious  to  moisture  by  a partial  burning,  and  when  used,  cemented  together  with 
mortar,  or  some  of  those  sulistances  described  in  the  first  group  of  plastic  materials. 
Bricks  have  l>ecn  employed  from  the  earliest  period,  and  are  still  as  necessary, 
if  not  more  so,  than  ever ; and  whether  in  the  form  of  common  stock  bricks,  or 
any  modification  for  building  purposes,  or  as  flat  or  other  bricks  for  roofing  or 
paving,  or  lastly,  as  gutters  or  pipes  for  drainage,  the  number  used  is  so  large,  and 
the  interest  concerned  so  universal,  that  even  the  smallest  improvement,  either  in 
the  mixture  of  material,  the  method  of  burning,  the  method  of  uniting,  or  indeed 
any  other  matter,  is  of  really  national  importance. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  bricks  have  reference  to  the  kind  of  clay  used  ; the 
admixture  of  clay  with  other  material ; the  size,  shape,  and  proportions  of  the 
brick,  tile,  or  pipe ; the  mode  and  extent  of  burning ; the  production  of  any  glaze 
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or  other  peculiar  surface  ; ami  lastly,  the  mode  of  using  them  and  attaching  them 
together.  It  will  lie  found  that  several  contrivances,  more  or  less  ingenious,  and 
more  or  less  complete  and  efficacious,  have  been  submitted  for  exhibition,  and  have 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  and  the  Reporter  regrets  that  this 
subject,  the  interest  and  extent  of  which  he  fully  recognises,  should  have  been  left 
to  him  to  descrilie  and  dilate  upon,  sensible  as  he  is  that  the  want  of  professional 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  construction  must  seriously  interfere 
with  the  due  execution  of  his  task. 

In  speaking  of  the  exhibitors  of  these  articles,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  grouped  as  far  ns  possible  in  regular  onler.  We  propose  to  treat  them  as 
follows,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  depart  from  this  plan  on 
account  of  single  exhibitors  sending  objects  of  different  kinds. 

1.  General  improvements  in  building  contrivances,  such  as  hollow 

bricks,  glazed  bricks.  &e. 

2.  New  and  peculiar  forms  of  bricks  ami  ornamental  bricks 

3.  Common,  waterproof,  and  white  bricks. 

+.  Roofing  and  paving  tiles. 

5.  Drain-pipes,  &c. 

6.  Bath  or  scouring  bricks. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this  Report  that  a Council 
Medal  had  been  awarded  to  the  Society  FOB  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  or  THE 
Laiiouki.no  Classes,  for  their  improvements  in  the  arts  of  construction  as  applied 
to  dwelling-houses,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  lower  classes.  Those  only  who 
have  visited  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  population,  as  at  present  constructed 
in  large  towns,  are  at  all  aware  of  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  some  great  and 
rapid  improvement,  and  of  the  vast  alteration  that  might  lie  effected  in  the  moral 
condition  as  well  as  the  lied  til  of  the  poor,  if  the  decencies  of  life  were  attended 
to  in  their  habitations.  By  introducing  a system  of  construction  remarkable  at  once 
for  strength,  cleanliness,  warmth,  ventilation,  dryness,  rapidity  of  completion,  safety 
from  fire,  ami  economy,  this  Society  have  established  claims  deserving  of  the  highest 
acknowledgment,  and  have  insured  the  gratitude  of  multitudes  who  have  not  yet 
learned  the  advantages  they  will  derive.  The  contrivances  include  a peculiar  form 
of  brick,  made  tubular  ; moulded  articles  in  clay  for  window  sills,  mullions,  &e,, 
soil  and  other  drains,  earthenware  water-closets.  &c„  besides  kitchen-ranges,  iron 
liedsteads,  &c.,  which  do  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Jury.  Many  of 
these  are  illustrated,  not  only  in  the  Exhibition  (Class  XXVII.,  121),  but  in 
the  lodging-houses  constructed  by  H.RH.  the  Prince  Alliert,  opjiosite  the 
Exhibition  Building  in  Hyde  Park  ; but  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  cost  of  these 
cottages  need  not  by  any  means  be  taken  as  a model  for  similar  constructions 
elsewhere,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  houses  that  have  been  actually  erected 
show  a sufficient  return  for  the  capital  invested,  and  even  at  very  moderate  rents 
promise  to  prove  profitable  in  a strictly  commercial  sense. 

Of  all  these  contrivances  the  Society  appear  to  put  forward  the  principle  of 
tubular  bricks  as  of  first  importance.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  is  by  no  means 
modem,  similar  materials  having  been  employed  by  the  Romans  when  lightness 
was  needed,  ns  in  large  vaultings,  and  being  descrilied  ns  of  common  use  at  this 
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day  in  Tunis,  and  other  parts  of  North  Africa,  where  they  have  indeed  been 
employed  for  many  ages.  Bricks  of  this  kind,  of  somewhat  peculiar  construction, 
have  been  patented  by  H.  Rol>ert8,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  Honorary  Architect  of  the 
Society,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Society  in  the  Exhibition,  the  one  kind 
made  wedge-shaped  (the  value  of  which  form  is  doubtful),  and  bonded  longitudi- 
nally over  each  other,  bo  that  two  cavities  run  parallel  through  every  course, 
giving  a double  security  against  moisture,  and  much  facility  for  ventilation.  We 
quote  the  following  from  a paper  published  by  the  Society,  and  distributed  by 
them : — 

The  dimensions  being  unlimited,  a size  has  been  chosen  which,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  headers,  reduces,  by  about  one-third,  the  number  of  joints,  anil 
greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  work,  giving  it  more  boldness  of  effect  and 
resemblance  to  stone  than  that  of  ordinary  brickwork.  This  size  is  twelve  inches 
long,  and  three  courses  rise  one  foot  in  height ; a size  equally  convenient  for  the 
workmen  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  the  use  of  the  bricks,  for  whilst  less  liable  to 
damage  in  moving  than  those  of  larger  size,  their  form  admits  of  ready  handling 
and  stowage  for  transport 

Nine  patent  hollow  bricks  of  the  size  before  described  will  do  as  much  walling 
as  sixteen  of  the  common  sort,  whilst  the  weight  of  the  former  but  little  exceeds 
that  of  the  latter,  an  important  consideration  in  reference  to  carriage  os  well  as 
the  lalrour  in  using. 

When  passing  tlirough  the  machine,  or  in  the  process  of  drying,  any  number  may 
be  readily  splayed  at  the  ends  for  gables,  or  marked  for  closures,  and  broken 
off  as  required  in  use  ; or  they  may  be  perforated  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
If  nicked  with  a sharp-pointed  hammer,  they  will  break  off  at  any  desired  line  ; 
and  the  angles  may  be  taken  off  with  a trowel  as  roadily  as  those  of  the  common 
make. 

A sufficient  proportion  of  good  facing  bricks  may  be  selected  from  an  ordinary 
burning,  and  in  laying  them,  a much  better  bond  will  be  obtained  than  is  usually 
given  in  common  brickwork. 

The  bricks  for  the  quoins  and  jambs  may  be  made  either  solid  or  perforated  ; and 
with  perpendicular  holes,  cither  circular,  square,  or  octagonal  : — those  in  the 
quoins  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  serve  for  ventilating  shafts.  Stone  will  be 
found  equally  applicable  for  the  quoins  and  jambs,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
work  be  thereby  improved. 

Hollow  bricks  may  be  made  with  any  good  tile  machine,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  draining  pipes,  and  at  about  the  same  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  clay  contained  in  them.  They  are  more  compressed,  require  less  drying,  aud 
with  much  less  fuel  are  better  burned  than  ordinary  bricks,  even  when  only  waste 
heat,  or  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  is  used. 

The  saving  in  brickwork  effected  by  the  use  of  the  patent  bricks,  when  made  at 
a fair  price,  will  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  their  cost,  with  a reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  of  mortar,  and  a similar  saving  on  the  labour,  when 
done  by  accustomed  workmen.  The  process  of  drying  is  much  more  rapid  than 
in  common  brickwork,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  internal  surface  of  walls  built 
with  the  patent  bonded  bricks  renders  plastering,  in  many  instances,  quite  unne- 
cessary, whereby  a further  saving  is  effected,  not  only  in  the  first  cost,  but  also 
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in  the  subsequent  maintenance.  If  glazed  on  the  outer  face,  as  may  be  done  with 
many  clays,  a superior  finished  surface  is  obtainable  without  plaster. 

Statement,  showing  the  Comparative  Cost  in  a Rod  of  lieduced  Brickwork,  built  with 
ordinary  Bricks  of  the  common  size,  and  a Ibid  built  with  Patent  Bonded  Hollow  Bricks. 

£.  1.  d.  £.  1.  d.  £.  1.  J. 

■1,300  ordinary  bricks  to  a rod,  at  20*.  4 6 0 at  24*.  5 3 3 at  28s.  C 0 5 

2,430  Patent  Bonded  H.  Bricks,  „ 20$.  3 1 3 „ 30».  3 13  6 „ 3fi*.  4 S & 

Saving  in  bricks  per  rod  -£140  £109  £1  14  8 


This  shows  an  advantage  of  29  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  patent  bonded  hollow 
bricks,  in  addition  to  a considerable  diminution  in  the  cost  of  cartage  or  transport, 
and  of  25  per  cent  on  the  mortar  and  the  laliour. 

The  relative  prices  given  above  may  be  taken  as  the  fair  average  selling  prices, 
depending  on  the  cost  of  fuel,  labour  in  preparing  the  clay.  See.,  and  the  result 
of  inquiries  of  parties  who  have  made  these  bricks  in  Huntingdonshire,  Wiltshire, 
and  Lancashire  fully  confirms  the  statement  that  30s.  per  1,000  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a fair  average  selling  price.  Owing  to  their  larger  dimensions,  this 
corresponds  to  16s.  10$d.  for  the  common  sort,  or  if  sold  at  32s.  this  is  equivalent 
to  common  bricks  at  1 8s.  The  extra  cost  for  glaze  is  not  stated. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  contrivance  here  referred  to,  the  Jury  are 
desirous  to  place  it  distinctly  on  record,  that  the  Council  Medal  is  awarded  to  the 
Society  for  their  exhibition  generally,  as  exemplifying  their  efforts  in  various  ways 
to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  not  for  any  particular  part 
of  it 

A very  ingenious  macliine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Borie  Brothers  (France,  417) 
is  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  tubular  bricks  of  the  best  quality,  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  of  perfectly  uniform  dimensions.  In  this  machine  the 
clay  is  greatly  compressed,  and  when  burnt,  the  bricks  are  extremely  hard  and 
strong.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  making  4,000  of  ordinary  size  per  day, 
but  the  size  exhibited  is  very  large,  and  there  are  as  mnny  as  nine  small  tubes 
running  longitudinally  through  each.  The  bricks  can  thus  be  made  extremely 
light,  the  saving  in  weight  being  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  but  capable  of  reaching 
70,  while  the  saving  in  expense  is  stated  at  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  A Prize 
Me<lal  is  awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

Other  hollow  bricks,  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  without  statement  of 
price,  are  exhibited  by  the  North  Devon  Pottery  (Class  I.  127),  but  these  do  not 
offer  any  marked  peculiarity. 

Bricks  of  rhomhoidal  form  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  H ADDAS  (Class  XXVII., 
114),  and  have  been  considered  by  the  Jury  as  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 
They  are  considered  to  offer  a means  of  producing  a better  l»nd  than  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  ordinary  shape,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  very  long  before  the  form 
and  proportions,  which  have  so  long  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  will  be 
changed,  or  in  any  way  modified  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may,  however,  happen 
that  for  special  purposes  a change  will  l>ecome  advisable,  and  any  ingenious  attempt 
which  possesses  the  great  qualifications  of  cheapness  and  comparative  simplicity 
is  worthy  of  ootice. 
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Other  bricks  of  new  form  are  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Milch  (Prussia,  9),  who  is 
considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention,  and  by  Mr.  R.  Beswick  (Class  XXVII 
106). 

Moulded  bricks  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  Tompson  (Class  XXVII.,  100)  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Key  (Class  XXVII.  126).  The  latter  are  adapted  for  window  frames  of 
cottages,  school-rooms,  &c.,  not  being  liable  to  decay,  and  being  perfectly  fire- 
proof. They  are  also  cheap,  the  cost  per  foot  super,  being  stilted  at  Is.  for  red 
and  Is.  id.  for  white  brick,  including  whole  panes  of  sheet  glass,  but  exclusive 
of  carriage. 

A number  of  specimens  of  ornamental  bricks  are  exhibited  from  England,  somo 
of  them  worthy  of  special  notice.  Among  these  Lord  Lovelace  is  Honourably 
Mentioned  for  a stack  of  three  chimneys,  constructed  for  and  exhibited  by  him 
(87).  The  form  and  style  of  these  chimneys  are  better  than  the  execution. 

Mr.  J.  Luff  (111)  has  received  Honourable  Mention  for  moulded  bricks,  lmth 
plain  and  ornamental,  besides  red  and  white  paving  tiles,  and  kiln  tiles  for  malting. 
The  ornamental  bricks  are  described  as  very  economical,  the  number  required  for 
a chimney  10  feet  high  from  the  base  costing  not  more  than  30s.,  made  to  any 
pattern.  The  plain  tiles  and  pantiles  are  capable  of  resisting  weather,  and  form  a 
cheap  and  durable  covering  for  cottages.  The  collection  exhibited  is  small,  but 
very  creditable. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose  (128)  is  the  exhibitor  of  a white  ornamental  chimney,  also 
adjudged  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  The  form  and  construction  of  the 
bricks  employed  are  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitor. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  good  common  bricks,  and  the  Jury  have 
to  mention  as  occupying  the  first  place  amongst  these  the  series  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Miesbacii  (Austria,  610),  of  Vienna,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  establishments  for  brick-making  that  exists  in  the 
whole  world.  A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  this  exhibitor. 

As  some  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  this  establishment  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  bricks,  we  may  state  that  it  formed  a part  of  the  contract  for  the 
great  tunnel  through  the  Sommering,  on  the  Austrian  railway,  that  20,000,000 
of  brickB  required  this  year  (1851)  should  be  supplied  from  Mr.  Miesbach’s  works, 
and  that  another  contract  for  40,000,000  for  public  works  at  Vienna  is  also 
supplied  from  the  same  works  during  the  same  year.  These  are  all  additions 
to  the  ordinary  make,  and  the  fact  is  certified  by  a member  of  the  Jury,  an 
architect  of  Vienna.  The  following  statement  (p.  1280)  of  the  nature  of  their 
establishment  has  been  forwarded  by  the  exhibitors  to  the  Jury,  and  is  given  here 
as  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  privileged  brick  and  tile  factory  on  the  Wiener-Berg  stands  on  a space  of 
ground  of  26  41  English  acres,  while  an  area  of  680  English  acres  afford  a supply 
of  excellent  material  for  brick -making,  sufficient  for  several  centuries  to  come,  and 
consist  of  four  sections,  which  are  separated  into  ten  subdivisions.  There  are 
21,930  feet  in  length  of  drying  sheds  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  bricks,  and 
8,304  feet  of  moulding  sheds  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  and  facing  and  ornamental 
bricks,  besides  43  kilns  calculated  to  burn  45,000  to  110,000  bricks  per  kiln,  or  to 
burn  at  one  time  3,500,000.  There  an*  further  in  this  establishment,  infant  schools 
for  120  children,  a hospital  with  52  lads,  besides  a tool  workshop,  a wheelwright’s 
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and  carpenter’s  shop,  and  the  great  watering  and  kneading  pits  for  red  and 
white  ornamental  bricks.  On  all  the  sections  there  are  the  requisite  dwellings  for 
the  officials  and  workmen,  besides  stabling  for  about  300  horses.  The  six  other 
factories  are  provided  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  amount  of  money  turned 
over  in  the  business  amounts  to  about  1,800,000  florins  C.  M.  (180,0001.  sterling), 
the  capital  employed  being  600,000  florins  c.  M.  (60,0001.) 

The  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  bricks  constructed  by  these  exhibitors  are  double 
the  usual  size,  measuring  113  by  S'!)  and  2 '8  inches,  instead  of  9 inches  by  41 
and  2f,  and  they  are  said  to  be  generally  cheaper  than  stock  bricks  of  the  best 
quality  in  other  countries,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  fuel.  They  are  burnt 
partly  with  coal  and  partly  with  lignite,  obtained  from  numerous  and  extensive 
miues  in  various  districts  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors. 

There  are  one  or  two  exhibitors  of  improved  common  bricks,  and  some  others 
who  have  sent  similar  articles  chiefly  as  illustrations  of  raw  material.  Of  these 
we  only  mention  (as  being  exhibited  in  Class  XXVII.)  Messrs.  Fordiiah  and  Sons 
(1 1 8),  and  Mr.  F.  Fisher  (119),  the  former  of  whom  send  improved,  and  the  latter 
white  bricks. 

Excellent  bricks  of  the  common  kind  used  in  the  country  are  amongst  the 
objects  exhibited  from  India,  but  they  offer  nothing  peculiar  that  requires  notice 
here. 

A Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Workman  (116)  for  an  ingenious 
and  apparently  effectual  method  of  rendering  common  bricks  perfectly  water- 
proof, at  a cost  of  about  6s.  per  thousand.  The  machine  by  which  the  process 
is  effected  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  from  30,000  to  50,000  per  day,  and  the  water- 
proofing takes  place  either  during  the  first  process  of  manufacture,  or  after  the 
brick  is  completed.  No  extra  cost  of  carriage  is  needed  to  complete  the  work 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  all  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  taking  advantage  of  this  method,  but  the  Reporter  would  not 
omit  to  notice  its  peculiar  importance  ill  the  case  of  cottages  and  small  houses, 
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and  for  vaults  and  foundations.  It  is  in  these  applications  that  the  very  great 
absorbency  of  common  bricks  (which  will  take  up  on  an  average  nearly  a quart 
of  water  each)  is  so  ruinous  not  only  to  the  property  exposed  under  their 
shelter,  but  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  often  very  ill  supplied  with 
means  of  removing  the  evil.  The  inventor  believes  that  the  total  extra  cost  of 
using  his  bricks  would  not  exceed  U.  in  the  construction  of  a small  cottage. 

The  manufacture  of  paving  tiles,  roofing  tiles,  and  draining  tiles,  including  also 
dram  pipes  and  pantiles,  is  so  far  distinct  from  that  of  bricks  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  that  they  admit  of  separate  reference  in  this  place,  and 
many  of  them  are  more  properly  considered  amongst  agricultural  implements.  We 
have,  however,  a few  remarks  to  offer  concerning  some  of  the  various  exhibitors 
who  have  sent  articles  of  this  kind. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Peake,  of  Tunstall,  Staffordshire  (123),  a Prize  Medal  is 
awarded  for  a large  and  interesting  series  of  articles  manufactured  in  a peculiar 
preparation  of  clay,  and  with  a peculiar  burning,  and  called  by  him  Terro-metallic. 
To  produce  this  material  several  clays  are  mixed,  and  some  of  them  being  hard 
they  are  pulverised  by  rollers,  and  tempered  in  improved  pug-mills,  the  whole 
being  worked  by  no  less  than  five  steam-engines  (one  of  them  50-horse  power), 
and  machinery  of  various  kinds  in  several  large  factories.  At  the  present  time 
altout  30  ovens  are  employed,  and  as  much  as  50  acres  of  land  are  in  connection 
with  the  tileries.  The  establishment  of  this  exhibitor  is  of  very  long  standing  in 
Staffordshire,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  supplied  have  been  of  late 
years  very  much  reduced.  The  colour  as  well  as  quality  of  the  terro-metallic  is 
extremely  good  for  many  purposes,  some  of  it  being  almost  like  cast-iron,  and 
very  strong  testimonials  have  been  given  by  many  practical  mon  in  favour  of  the 
excellence  and  durability  of  the  manufactured  articles.  It  is  stated  that  the  heat 
at  which  the  material  is  fired  is  so  considerable  ns  to  insure  in  every  case  perfect 
hardness  and  soundness,  and  it  also  produces  a natural  glaze  of  considerable  value. 

Messrs.  II.  and  R Haywood,  of  the  Brownhills  Tileries,  near  Burslem,  in 
Staffordshire  (127),  are  exhibitors  of  tiles  of  all  kinds,  quarries,  stoneware  pipes, 
closet-pans,  traps,  and  other  objects  of  very  fine  quality,  and  are  considered  worthy 
of  a Prize  MedaL  Messrs.  Haywood  not  only  exhibit  a very  extensive  series 
of  these  articles,  which  are  largely  supplied  and  much  esteemed  in  the  trade,  but 
they  have  also  added  chimney-shafts  and  pavements  of  the  same  material  Their 
clay  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  well  and  perfectly  worked,  and  the  firing 
seems  to  have  been  effected  at  a high  temperature. 

To  Mr.  RoiiF.ttT  Brown,  of  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey  (117),  a Prize  Medal  is  awarded 
for  improved  Italian  tiles,  and  grooved  ridge  tiles,  invented  and  exhibited  by 
him. 

Until  this  exhibitor  introduced  his  modification  of  Italian  tiles,  those  made  in 
England,  as  well  as  those  brought  from  the  Continent,  were  ill  adapted  to  the 
English  climate,  and  therefore  little  used,  but  by  the  alteration  he  made  in  the 
form,  the  exact  appearance  of  the  Italian  tile  is  preserved,  while  the  roof  is 
perfectly  water-tight  The  lower  tile  l>eing  slightly  curved,  and  a horizontal 
indentation  made  across  its  face,  about  one  inch  from  the  top,  besides  a button 
being  placed  instead  of  the  nail-holes  used  in  the  old  Italian  tile,  the  needful 
alterations  are  made,  and  the  tile  is  complete.  The  tiles  are  coloured  grey,  the 
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colour  being  burnt  in.  The  cost  of  these  tiles  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any 
other  Italian  tiles  used  in  England. 

The  grooved  ridge  tile  is  so  contrived  that  the  vertical  ornaments  can  be  made 
separately,  at  low  cost,  and  with  great  accuracy,  and  can  be  replaced  if  broken. 
The  Jury  consider  both  this  and  the  former  modification  as  of  great  merit,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  fully  sanctioned  by  experience  under  various 
circumstances  of  exposure. 

A Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  AmULLER  (France,  405)  for  a new  kind 
of  tile  introduced  by  him,  exhibiting  much  ingenuity  of  design,  besides  great 
neatness  and  excellence  of  execution.  Mr.  Fox  (France,  1232)  is  adjudged 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  for  other  tiles,  of  brick,  clay,  and  glass,  exhibited 
by  him.  Tire  tiles  of  the  former  exhibitor  are  apparently  well  adapted  for  general 
use,  unless  their  cost  should  be  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  more  common 
kinds,  and  nearly  equal  to  them  in  decoration  and  durability. 

Mr.  Seai.Y,  of  Bridgwater  (130),  an  exhibitor  of  roofing-tiles  and  Bath  bricks, 
is  Honourably  Mentioned,  chiefly  for  the  latter  articlea  The  scouring  bricks, 
so  called,  were  first  brought  into  general  notice  by  the  house  which  he  now  repre- 
sents, and  he  is  still  the  principal  manufacturer  and  exporter  of  the  article, 
which  is  of  great  use  for  various  purposes  in  the  arta  The  following  account  of 
the  Bath  bricks  will  be  found  to  possess  some  interest,  and  is  supplied  by  this 
exhibitor.  It  is  probable  that  the  finest  silicious  particles  are  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  infusorial  animalcules  at  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a somewhat  similar  if  not  identical  product 
might  be  obtained  from  the  mud  accumulating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  other 
rivers,  where  such  causes  are  known  to  act : — 

“ The  material  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing  metal  goods,  &c.,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bath  brick,  is  manufactured  at  Bridgwater  from  the  tidal  deposit  of  the 
river  Parret ; and  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a similar 
article,  we  believe  they  have  all  hitherto  failed.  This  material  is  a peculiar  mixture 
of  fine  silicious  sand  and  clay  brought  up  by  the  tide,  which  is  very  strong  in  the 
Parret,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  river's  banks  as  the  water  becomes 
still,  just  before  the  time  of  its  ebbing,  and  some  little  tune  afterwards." 

There  are  several  exhibitors  of  draining-pipes  and  tiles,  some  of  whom,  sending 
also  terra  cotta  and  glazed  stoneware,  will  be  referred  to  afterwards  in  this  Report  j 
others,  sending  them  rather  as  illustrations  of  machines  than  manufactures,  do  not 
properly  enter  into  competition,  and  others  again,  already  noticed,  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  other  more  prominent,  although  perhaps  not  more  really  imjxjrtant, 
oljccts.  We  must,  however,  refer  here  to  one  exhibitor  who  has  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  by  the  Jury,  and  whose  products  are  extremely 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  beauty  and  purity  of  the  material  of  which  the  pipes 
and  tiles  are  manufactured.  Wo  allude  to  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  (Class  1. 116, 
and  IX.  232),  and  quote  the  following  account  of  the  Florence  Court  Tile  and 
Pottery  Works  as  forwarded  to  the  Reporter  : — 

“ The  raw  material,  of  which  these  objects  are  manufactured,  consists  of  a patch 
of  about  20  Irish  acres,  and  is  only  a portion  of  a very  extensive  seam  of  clay, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  a very  large  extent  of  excellent  peat,  or  turf  bog,  pro- 
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during  an  incalculable  supply  of  fuel  to  the  works  at  a cheap  rate.  The  depths 
of  the  clay  bed  averages  about  1 3 feet,  of  which  the  upper  strata  burning  red 
measures  about  four  foet,  and  is  workable  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface, 
the  other  nine  feet  improves  in  pureness,  and  bums  whiter  as  it  reaches  the 
}>ottom. 

“The  qualities  of  this  clay  were  partly  discovered  in  1S  I7,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tiles  commenced  in  1818.  In  1850  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  works, 
and  erect  two  new  kilns  on  a larger  scale,  to  enable  the  manager  to  turn  out  a 
fresh  weekly  supply  of  pipes. 

“ The  drying  shed  is  180  feet  long,  by  20  wide  in  the  clear,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining in  its  drying  compartments  50,000  two-inch  pipes,  with  two  wooden 
tramways  running  the  whole  length  to  accommodate  the  machines  to  the  shelves, 
with  a wide  crossing  in  centre,  close  to  the  rear  of  which  the  pugmill,  worked  by 
two  horses,  is  situated.  Another  range  of  drying  shells  is  now  being  laid  out  for 
erection,  and  the  demand  from  this  manufactory  extends  from  Cork  to  Belfast. 
A pottery  on  a moderate  scale  has  been  established  here  a few  months,  and 
promises  fairly  for  flower-pots,  milk-pans,  butter-crocks,  jars,  black  and  brown  tea- 
pots, &c.” 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  other  fuel  than  peat  used  in  any 
portion  of  this  manufacture. 

Mr.  C.  Phillips,  of  Weston-super-Mare  (Outside,  West,  63),  has  sent  for  exhi- 
bition a collection  of  flower-pots,  of  very  admirable  manufacture,  and  remarkable 
both  for  colour,  smoothness,  and  style.  The  Jury  have  considered  Mr.  Phillips 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  for  these  articles. 

M.  Tkrra-Cottas. 

The  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  is  an  important  and  interesting  modification  of 
common  moulded  brickwork,  requiring  a clay  of  great  purity,  resembling  that  used 
for  pipe-making  and  potter's-ware,  containing  but  little  iron,  and  made  up  with  a 
quantity  of  crushed  potteiy  and  calcined  flints,  the  whole  being  well  mixed  and 
burnt  to  a very  high  heat  It  thus  approaches  in  its  nature  to  what  is  called 
stoneware,  but  the  fusion  of  the  materials  is  not  effected.  There  are  several  exhi- 
bitors of  terra-cotta  of  very  high  merit,  and  we  proceed  to  enumerate  them.  It 
should  l«e  ol»served  that  the  true  terra-cotta  of  the  ancients  was  a less  baked  and 
much  less  durable  material  than  the  modem  kind,  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
sun-baked  clay  of  considerable  purity. 

Of  English  exhibitors  of  tepra-cotta,  the  most  remarkable  in  respect  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  exhibited  are  Messrs.  E.  P.  W uxocK  and  Co.,  of  the  Lady- 
shore  Terra-cotta  Works,  Manchester  (8,  and  Nave,  West,  223),  to  whom  a 
Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded.  A complete  model  of  a decorated  Gothic  church, 
executed  entirely  in  Ladyshore  terra-cotta  (the  whole  of  the  church  as  well  as  the 
model  being  of  this  material),  forms  one  very  interesting  and  prominent  portion  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  besides  this  are  shown  a Corinthian  capital,  a chimney-piece 
painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  with  the  slab  in  stone,  a flower-stand,  a piece  of 
Gothic  tracery,  and  other  smaller  articles,  all  illustrating  the  uses  and  advantages 
of  the  material. 
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It  is  stated  by  the  exhibitors  that  these  objects  are  supplied  at  a reduction  of 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  carved  stone  or  oak.  The  quality  of  the 
material  is  good,  and  the  style  of  manufacture  careful  and  praiseworthy.  The  Jury 
recognise  the  importance  of  introducing  a material  bo  useful  and  so  economical  in 
many  cases,  especially  where  the  absence  of  durable  stone  interferes  with  the  con- 
struction of  public  building.  A well-made  terra-cotta  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
indestructible  by  ordinary  exposure  ; and  although  in  colour  it  is  generally  inferior 
to  good  stone,  and  the  parts  are  liable  to  warp  in  burning,  yet  for  some  kinds  of 
ornament,  and  for  many  practical  purposes,  the  result  is  everything  that  is 
needed. 

A Prize  Medal  has  also  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  King  Edward 
Street,  Westminster  Road,  London  (92),  for  several  objects  in  terra-cotta,  exhi- 
bited by  him,  including  part  of  a Gothic  pinnacle,  a capital,  and  some  small 
articles.  These  are  of  very  excellent  colour,  and  the  details  of  construction  are 
admirable.  The  material  is  described  as  a composition  of  the  best  white  pipe-clay, 
crushed  pottery  ware,  calcined  flint,  Hour-glass,  and  white  sand,  all  well  amal- 
gamated and  burnt  at  a high  temperature.  The  tint  is  exactly  that  of  the  material 
as  it  leaves  the  kiln,  without  artificial  colour,  wash,  paint,  or  stopping,  and  is 
extremely  uniform.  It  does  not  alter  on  exposure,  and  the  works  of  this  esta- 
blishment have  stood  the. test  of  time. 

Mr.  Pulham,  of  Broxboume  (Classes  XXVII.  108,  and  XXX.  216),  is  the  exhi- 
bitor of  several  objects  in  red  terra-cotta,  some  adapted  for  construction  and  others 
entirely  ornamental.  As  far  as  material  is  concerned  these  arc  considered  by  the 
Jury  to  be  worthy  of  a Prize  Medal,  while  the  artistic  merit  of  the  more  orna- 
mental articles  is  equally  noticeable.  The  colour  of  some  of  this  terra-cotta  is 
very  dark  rich  red. 

Messrs.  Doultox  and  Watts,  of  Lambeth,  are  exhibitors  of  sundry  objects  in 
terra-cotta  anil  fire-clay,  some  of  them  of  considerable  beauty  ; and  they  exhibit, 
together  with  Messrs.  Henry  Boulton  and  Co.,  also  of  Lambeth,  a number  of  excel- 
lent articles  in  stoneware  (Class  XXVII.  23, 95).  Both  these  parties  are  proprietors 
of  extensive  works  at  Lambeth,  where  they  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  stoneware 
on  a large  scale,  to  which  they  liave  recently  added  that  of  terra-cotta,  of  which 
alone  we  speak  in  the  present  notice.  The  terra-cottas  they  exhibit  include  vases 
of  large  size,  trusses,  window-heads,  and  Ward’s  cases,  the  latter  very  beautifully 
and  delicately  constructed,  though  of  small  size.  They  also  include  a full-sized 
figure  of  Time  (by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Watts),  made  in  one  single  pieco  of  clay  and 
fired  entire  without  joint  of  any  kind.  The  chief  expense  of  such  figures  is  incurred 
in  the  first  moulding,  and  should  there  be  a demand  they  could  afterwards  be 
repeated  at  small  cost,  not  exceeding  in  this  case  101.  or  12i.  They  are  absolutely 
imperishable  by  weather.  A Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs,  Doulton 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Watts,  jointly,  for  their  combined  exhibition  of 
terra-cotta  and  stoneware,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

To  Messrs.  Ferouson,  Milleb,  and  Co.  (93),  a Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded 
for  sundry  goods  in  terra-cotta,  manufactured  by  them  of  fire-clay,  and  burnt 
at  a high  heat.  The  fire-clays  found  in  various  parts  of  the  coal  measures 
are  now  much  used  for  different  purposes  where  refractory  clay  is  required,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  for  ornamental  vases,  and  figures  for  outside  decoration  in 
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gardens,  for  which  they  form  a good  artiticial  stone,  much  sujierior  to  common 
stona  The  contraction  that  takes  place  in  firing  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
model  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  insure  a satisfactory  result,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  form  required  is  complicated  and  cut  up  into  detail. 
The  present  exhibitors  have  prepared  some  vases  expressly  for  the  Exhibition,  anil 
they  liave  shown  ingenuity  in  adapting  the  design  to  the  material. 

The  Grangemouth  Coal  Company  (99)  exhibit  a somewhat  similar  series 
to  those  just  described.  All  the  articles  forwarded  were  manufactured  from 
a fire-clay  of  remarkable  purity,  consisting  of  about  04  per  cent  silica,  aud  fit) 
per  cent,  alumina,  with  less  than  I j per  cent  of  iron,  lime,  and  phosphates. 
The  analysis  of  the  clays  used  by  these  exhibitors,  as  given  by  them  to  the  Reporter, 
rather  shows  a different  combination  from  that  of  the  Stourbridge  clay,  but  the 
extremely  small  percentage  of  such  impurities  as  render  the  clay  fusible  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  peculiarity.  The  vases,  pedestals,  and  chimney-cans 
exhibited  are  all  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay  when  burnt,  none  of  them  having 
been  painted  or  otherwise  coloured.  The  exhibitors  are  adjudged  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  clays  of  two  different  kinds  used  by  the 
exhibitors.  The  analyses  were  made  by  l)r.  Penny,  of  the  Audersouian  University, 
Glasgow  : — 


Silica  - 

No.  1. 
65*20 

No.  2. 

<12*85 

Alumina 

33*41 

35  65 

Lirne  - 

■32 

•45 

Magnesia 

13 

*15 

Oxide  of  iron 

*49 

•59 

Phosphates  - 

*43 

•31 

• 100  00 

10000 

A very  beautiful  vase  in  terra-cotta,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Betts  in  the  West  Nave, 
but  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas  (22),  is  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention 
for  the  excellence  of  its  form, the  colour  and  quality  of  the  material,  and  the  finish 
of  the  work.  Some  other  objects  in  terra-cotta  are  shown  by  Mr.  Betts,  of  less 
ornamental  character,  but  of  equally  good  material. 

An  elegant  but  small  vase,  of  dark  red  terra-cotta,  is  exhibited  in  Class  I. 
(No.  106),  by  Mr.  Burnett,  and  is  Honourably  Noticed  by  the  Jury  for  the 
smoothness  of  its  texture  and  the  uniformity  of  its  tint,  as  well  sis  for  its  form. 

There  are  several  other  English  exhibitors  of  terra-cottas  and  fire-clays.  Of 
these  we  may  first  mention  the  Gaknkikk  Company  (98),  who  have  sent  a foun- 
tain and  several  vases  in  fire-clay,  besides  some  simples  of  salt-glazed  ware. 
The  material  api>ears  to  be  of  fair  quality  and  carefully  worked.  Messrs. 
J.  Bell  and  Co.  (96)  have  sent  vases  manufactured  of  their  excellent  fire-clay, 
which,  though  not  very  remarkable  in  other  respects,  show  the  quality  of  the 
material  to  great  advantage.  In  Class  I.,  No.  105,  are  a statue  and  some  small 
objects  in  terra-cotta,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grimsi.ey,  of  Oxford,  the  designs  living 
deserving  of  notice,  and  in  the  same  Class,  exhibited  on  the  South  Wall  (No.  86), 
is  a small  group  in  relief,  manufactured  of  fire-clay,  aud  sent  by  the  Bank  Park 
PyroPOI.ite  Works.  Some  other  objects  in  terra-cotta  are  exhibited  from  England, 
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but  they  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  or  are  sent  rather  as  illustrations 
of  material  than  as  mineral  manufactures. 

From  France  there  have  been  sent  several  objects  in  terra-cotta,  some  of  them 
extremely  remarkable,  not  only  for  beauty  of  material,  but  for  taste  and  elegance  of 
design,  and  an  amount  of  skill  in  manufacture  which  does  the  highest  credit  to  every 
one  concerned.  Of  the  various  exhibitors  the  J ury  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  award- 
ing a Prize  Medal  to  Messrs.  Vikkbext  Brothers,  of  Toulouse  (France.  732),  who 
have  forwarded  a large  and  most  interesting  series  of  objectsof  akind  of  terra-cotta, 
originally  intended  for  architectural  decoration  in  restoring  old  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  colour  of  this  artificial  stone  is  naturally  a yellowish  white,  but  for  certain 
objects  it  is  produced  of  an  Etruscan  red  or  black.  It  takes  all  colours  and  gilds 
perfectly  well,  and  has  been  long  ami  extensively  used  in  France,  where  it  is  not 
only  employed  for  the  construction  and  restoration  of  buildings,  but  also  for  stat  ues 
and  vases,  and  even  for  pulpits,  altars,  piscinas,  and  other  decorative  work  in  the 
interior  of  churches.  The  chief  object  exhibited  is  a chimney-piece  of  great  beauty 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  but  there  is  also  a large  series  of  objects  adapted  to  church 
architecture.  These  exhibitors  have  received  testimonials  from  engineers  and 
architects  of  eminence. 

Mr.  DehaY,  of  Paris  (France,  45),  an  artist  who  has  contributed  some  objects  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  manufactured  in  a kind  of  terra-cotta,  is  considered  by  the 
Jury  to  be  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  Among  the  works  of  this  artist  are 
two  figures  which  show  considerable  skill  in  design  and  treatment,  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

Honourable  Mention  is  made  also  of  Mr.  Holstein  (France,  876),  an  exlubitor 
of  terra-cotta  mouldings;  of  Mr.  GaRNAUH,  jun.  (France,  233),  who  shows  various 
specimens  of  wlute  terra-cotta  of  considerable  hardness,  adapted  to  external  work 
for  houses,  and  also  for  sculpture ; and  of  Mr.  C.  DE  Boissimon  (France,  427), 
for  ornamental  vases  and  fire-bricks.  The  material  in  all  these  French  terra-cottas 
is  of  singularly  fine  quality  and  even  texture,  and  the  tint  is  remarkably  delicate 
and  uniform.  The  articles  manufactured  are  in  a bold  free  style,  well  modelled 
and  well  burnt,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  several  exhibitors ; but  the  Reporter 
regrets  that  he  has  no  special  or  detailed  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  raw 
material,  the  localities  in  which  it  is  found,  the  mixtures  of  the  clay,  sand,  anil 
broken  pottery  employed,  or  the  heat  of  firing.  It  may  lie  remarked  that  in  all  of 
them  the  colour  is  pale,  showing  an  absence  of  iron  in  the  clays. 

There  are  some  German  exhibitors  of  terra-cotta,  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
allude  to.  Messrs.  Staiii  Wasserott,  of  Ravensburg  (Wurtemburg,  69),  are 
distinguished  by  the  Jury  with  Honourable  Mention  as  manufacturers  of  some 
very  well-constructed  architectural  objects  of  a good  kind  of  terra-cotta  of  ml 
colour.  These  include  only  part  of  a large  series  of  such  objects,  to  lie  procured  at 
the  manufactory  of  the  exhibitors,  who  have  forwarded  a volume  exhibiting 
drawings  of  their  different  products,  including  pavements,  draining  aud  other  tiles, 
and  a large  variety  of  mouldings,  windows,  and  other  architectural  contrivances : 
considerable  taste  in  the  application  of  the  material  is  manifest  in  the  designs  in 
this  volume. 

Mr.  Kknkst  March  (Prussia,  240),  of  Berlin,  has  sent  an  extensive  series  of 
dark  ml  and  pale  terra-cottas,  showing  great  merit  in  design,  and  moulded  of  the 
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dust  of  tho  high  road  near  Berlin  : much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  rendering  available 
this  peculiar  material,  und  the  exhibitor  is  Honourably  Mentioned  for  these  terra- 
cottas, besides  which,  he  has  sent  some  chemical  utensils.  Other  objects  of  similar 
material  exhibited  amongst  the  Zollverein  goods,  and  appearing  in  their  Cata- 
logue, are  a group  of  considerable  elegance  sent  by  the  Government  engineers  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  affording  good  illustrations  of  the  excellent  clay  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau.  There  are  also  some  imitations  of  freestone  in  clay,  anil  other  smaller 
objects,  which  we  need  not  here  partial larize. 

A few  excellent  and  useful  works  in  terra-cotta  are  exhibited  from  other  coun- 
tries, of  which  the  Jury  have  noticed  some  from  Switzerland  worked  into  good 
designs,  and  others  from  Tuscany.  The  former  include  a font,  showing  much 
elaborateness  and  considerable  skill,  exhibited  by  J.  Zieulkr  Pellis  (260) 
(awarded  Honourable  Mention  in  Class  XXV.),  the  latter,  a stove  in  term  cotta 
exhibited  by  L.  Cantaualm,  of  Florence  (Tuscany,  71),  adapted  to  the  country, 
hut  not  likely  to  be  valued  in  England.  The  colour  of  the  former  of  these  objects 
is  an  extremely  dark  red,  and  it  well  deserves  Honourable  Mention. 

From  Spain  and  Portugal  respectively,  there  have  beets  sent  for  exhibition 
specimens  of  the  large  earthem  jars  used  in  those  countries  for  preserving  oil,  wine, 
and  other  sulistauces.  These  jars  are  often  made  very  much  larger  than  the 
specimens  exhibited,  containing  sometimes  many  times  the  quantity  that  these 
would  do,  but  they  are  remarkable  and  interesting  examples  of  a manufacture  of  great 
antiquity,  much  ingenuity,  and  considerable  importance.  The  large  jar  (Tinaja) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Ysasi  (Spain,  5),  is  from  Toboso  (Mancha),  and  is  Honour- 
ably Mentioned  by  the  Jury.  Such  jars  are  buried  in  the  earth  in  a kind  of 
cement,  and  preserved  in  this  way  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  are  made  by 
hand  without  the  wheel,  and  are  fired  in  an  oven  constructed  on  purpose,  the 
interior  being  made  use  of  to  receive  a number  of  small  objects  fired  at  the  same 
time.  The  most  celebrated  and  largest  manufactory  of  these  jars  is  at  Toboso. 
The  inside  is  sometimes  varnished  to  receive  spirits. 

The  Portuguese  jar  (Portugal,  +10)  is  from  Alemtejo,  and  is  accompanied  by 
two  earthen  pots  used  in  cooking,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  durability  and 
thinness,  considering  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  materiid  is  appa- 
rently a very  silicious  clay  containing  some  mica. 

N.  Gas-ketorts,  Fire-bricks,  &c.,  and  Chemical  Utensils. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  fire-clay  (obtained  generally  in  this 
country  from  beneath  certain  seams  of  coal),  and  its  value  ill  the  manufacture  of 
terra-cotta,  where  lieing  burnt  at  a high  heat,  the  clay  requires  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  resist  fusion,  or  in  other  words,  to  have  the  property  understood  by 
the  term  refractory.  Many  other  specimens  of  manufactured  fire-clay  have  been 
sent,  adapted  to  special  and  most  important  purposes,  and  we  proceed  now  to 
enumerate  the  exhibitors,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  excellence  of  the  objects 
exhibited.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more  exhibitors  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  this  department,  hut  some  of  those  to  whom  we  shall  allude 
have  sent  specimens  which  are  highly  creditable. 

The  Reporter  lias  liad  the  advantage  of  an  opiuion  and  report  communicated 
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by  George  Lowe,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Associate  Jurors  in  this  matter, 
whose  judgment  has  assisted  in  guiding  the  Jury  in  their  awards. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cowes'  and  Co.,  of  Blaydon  Bum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (112), 
are  exhibitors  of  samples  of  fire-clay,  fire-bricks,  and  patent  fire-clay  gas  retorts, 
which  are  all  of  admirable  quality,  and  bear  the  highest  reputation.  The  Jury 
have,  therefore,  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  them. 

The  use  of  fire-clay  is  not  of  very  ancient  date,  and  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  found  in  England  almost  exclusively  in  the  coal 
measures,  and  from  different  districts  the  quality  is  found  to  differ  considerably. 
The  so-called  “Stourbridge  clay"  is  the  best  known,  and  will  bo  alluded  to 
presently ; but  other  kinds  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  adapted  for  the 
higher  purposes  of  manufacture,  being  equally  free  from  alkaline  earths  and  iron, 
the  presence  of  which  renders  the  clay  fusible  when  the  heat  is  intense.  The 
proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  in  these  clays  vary  considerably ; the  former 
amounting  sometimes  to  little  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  in  others  it  reaches 
beyond  70  ; the  miscellaneous  ingredients  ranging  from  less  than  1 J to  upwards  of 
7 per  cent. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Co.  are  among  the  moat  extensive  in  England, 
and  they  obtain  their  raw  material  from  no  less  than  nine  different  seams,  admitting 
of  great  and  useful  mixture  of  clay  for  various  purposes.  After  being  removed  from 
the  mine,  the  clay  is  tempered  by  exposure  to  the  weather  in  some  cases  for  years, 
ami  is  then  prepared  with  extreme  care.  The  objects  chiefly  made  are  fire-bricks 
and  gas  retorts ; the  latter  being  now  much  used  and  preferred  to  iron  for 
durability.  These  retorts  were  first  made  by  the  present  exhibitors  in  ten  pieces 
(this  being  twenty  years  ago),  and  since  then  the  number  of  pieces  lias  been  re- 
duced successively  to  four,  three,  and  two  pieces,  till,  in  18-14,  they  were  enabled 
to  patent  a process  for  making  them  in  one  piece ; and,  at  the  present  time,  they 
are  thus  manufactured  of  dimensions  as  much  as  10  ft.  long  by  3 ft.  wide  in  the 
inside,  which  is,  however,  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  largest  exhibited  by 

them. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  with  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  favoured  the 
Jury,  will  lie  read  with  interest.  He  says, — 

“ I recommend  this  exhibitor  from  my  ow  n knowledge  as  connected  with  the 
extensive  furnace  work  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  at  which  period  we  were  buying  Stourbridge  goods  from  HI.  to  lOf.  per  1000, 
when  a fair  trial  of  Mr.  Cowen’s  bricks,  at  just  one-half  the  price,  convinced  us 

then,  and  have  ever  since  proved  to  us  their  excellency.  One  especial  feature  in 
these  bricks  and  retorts  visible  to  the  eye,  and  so  essential  to  their  withstanding 
high  heats,  is  their  freedom  from  iron,  which  acts  the  part  of  a flux,  destroying  the 
otherwise  good  properties  of  many  fire-claya  This  he  arrives  at  by  following  the 
Chinese  practice  of  submitting  his  day  for  years  exposed  to  all  weathers,  turning 
it  frequently  over,  whilst  young  hands  pick  out  the  fossiliferous  fragments 
generally  pyritous,  which  this  disintegrating  process  lays  open  to  observation. 
The  clay  contains  a high  percentage  of  silica  Add  to  these  points  great  care  in 
the  manufactory,  in  which  every  appliance  is  to  be  seen,  and  we  have  nearly  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Cowen ’s  fame.  He  has  testimonials  from  all  quarters,  one  from 
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Rouen,  stating  thirty-eight  months  as  the  durability  of  some  of  his  retorts,  being 
four  times  that  of  iron  ones,” 

The  fire-bricks  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cowun  are  sold  at  from  40s.  to  5U».  per 
1,000  on  board  at  Newcastle,  the  price  varying  with  the  size.  The  same  articles 
are  delivered  in  London  at  from  50 s.  to  70s.  The  retorts  ure  from  (50s.  to  S0». 
each  at  Newcastle,  and  in  London  from  5s.  to  10s.  more. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Mookk,  of  Stourbridge  (119),  are  exhibitors  of  fire- 
clay bricks  remarkable  for  their  hardness ; and  they  also  send  a glass-pot.  All 
these  objects  are  well  made,  of  good  colour,  and  free  from  iron  ; and  are  considered 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  The  large  pots  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate,  crown,  and  sheet  glass ; and  those  of  smaller  size  in  the  manufacture! 
of  Hint  glass : the  pots  remaining  in  the  furnace  till  worn  out  or  broken,  and 
lasting  sometimes  for  two  years.  One  of  the  vessels  with  an  open  top  (called  a 
curvett)  is  used  to  convey  the  melted  glass  from  the  interior  of  the  furnace  to  the 
casting-table  for  plate  glass,  a test,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  that  a fire-clay  vessel 
can  be  put  to,  but  which  some  of  those  made  by  these  exhibitors  have  stood 
180  times  without  breaking.  The  purest  fire-clay,  in  which  iron  is  entirely 
aliseut,  is  needed  for  such  purposes.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  curvetto  is  40s. 
each. 

The  crucibles  shown  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Moore  are  made  by  hand,  and  are 
extensively  used  for  brass,  iron,  steel,  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  bricks 
used  for  lining  the  inside  of  glass-house  and  other  furnaces,  where  long-continued 
and  intense  heat  is  applied,  are  also  of  good  quality. 

Glass-house  pots  arc  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  SquntKS  and  Sons,  of  Stourbridge 
(Class  I.,  117),  and  Messrs.  HARTLEY, 'of  Sunderland. 

Tile  celebrated  fire-clay  used  by  these  and  other  exhibitors,  and  so  widely 
celebrated  as  Stourbridge  clay,  lies  about  1 5 feet  beneath  the  lowest  of  three 
workable  seams  of  coal  (each  averaging  6 feet  thick),  worked  at  Stourbridge  in 
the  lower  coal  measures  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dudley  coal-field. 
The  bed  of  clay  is  four  feet  thick  ; and  the  following  is  the  composition,  according 
to  Berthier,  quoted  in  Dufrdsuoy’s  •*  Mineralogie,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  259 


Silica  - 

• 

- 

6370 

Alumina 

- 

- 

22-70 

Oxide  of  iron 

- 

- 

2-00 

Water  - 

10-30 

100*00 

Other  British  exhibitors  of  similar  objects  are  Messrs.  Ki.no,  of  Stourbridge 
(Class  I.,  91),  well  known  for  their  manufactures  of  fire-clay  goods  from  this 
celebrated  district,  and  the  exhibitors  of  a large  and  interesting  series,  including 
the  raw  material  unburnt  and  finished  articles  of  manufacture,  and  a small  model 
of  a glass-house.  Owing  to  some  cause,  the  goods  here  shown  are  not  altogether 
such  as  to  do  credit  to  the  maker.  The  best  objects  from  Messrs.  King  are  the 
crucibles,  and  the  greatest  interest  attaching  to  their  group  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  raw  or  unburnt  {aits,  &c.,  are  shown  as  well  as  those  which  are  burnt. 

Gas  retorts  of  very  fair  quality  are  shown  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Newcastle,  wbo 
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lias  also  succeeded  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  chimney-pots, 
and  other  goods.  The  retorts  show  a little  more  iron  than  is  desirable,  but  the 
exhibitor  has  been  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  Retorts  of  less 
creditable  appearance  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hickman  and  Co.,  of  Stourbridge 
(Class  XXVII.,  107),  and  Mr.  A.  Potter,  of  Newcastle  (Class  XXVII.,  115).  The 
surface  of  both  these  retorts  is  cracked  and  undulating.  When  we  cousider  the 
high  and  long-continued  temperature  to  which  these  objects  are  exposed,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  attending  to  every  detail  in  mixing  the  clay  and  moulding  the 
retort  will  be  at  once  recognised ; and  the  apparently  slight  defects  of  some  of 
those  sent  for  exhibition,  require  to  lie  noticed  as  of  real  inqiortance.  Mr.  J.  Pease 
(Class  1.,  122)  is  Honourably  Mentioned  for  some  fire  bricks  of  excellent  quality 
exhibited  by  him. 

Next  to  England,  the  finest  specimens  of  fire-clay  goods,  on  a large  scale,  are 
from  Belgium,  from  which  country  there  are  three  exhibitors  of  gas  retorts.  The 
Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  one  of  these,  Mr.  T.  BOUCHER,  of  Baudour 
(No.  399),  who  has  sent  a well-made  retort,  extremely  thin,  of  good  structure,  ami 
free  from  surfuce  iron  and  cracks.  The  Jury  have  awarded  the  Medal  to  this 
exhibitor  on  account  of  the  undoubted  superiority  which  it  presents  over  other 
similar  objects  from  the  Continent,  and  do  not  enter  on  any  question  of  priority  of 
manufacture  that  may  arise,  or  identity  of  methods  ml  opted  by  this  and  other 
exhibitors. 

The  Jury  have  awarded  Honourable  Mention  to  Mr.  A.  Smal-Weri*IN,  of 
Huy,  Liege  (No.  398),  for  a neatly-made  retort  of  rather  indifferent  colour  ; and 
also  to  Messrs.  B.  Pastor  and  Co.,  of  Audenne,  Namur  (No.  395),  (granted  by 
Class  I.  likewise),  whose  retort  is  extremely  thin  and  well  made  (thickness  only 
2)  inches),  but  faulty  in  colour,  the  foxy  appearance  indicating  the  presence  of 
iron,  which  cannot  fail  to  act  as  a flux.  Besides  the  retort,  these  exhibitors  have 
sent  fire-bricks  and  lumps,  having  the  same  fault  in  colour,  but  very  lieautiful  in 
point  of  manipulation. 

France  has  sent  only  one  specimen  of  fire-clay  gas  retorts,  and  that  not  remark- 
able for  excellence.  The  exhibitor  is  Mr.  Pauwels,  of  Paris  (No.  1382),  who 
exhibits  also  an  ingenious  gas  moderator,  w hich  does  not  come  before  the  present 
Jury  for  consideration.  Fire-bricks  and  vases  are  sent  by  Mr.  l>E  BoI.ssimon,  of 
Langeais  (No.  427),  an  eminent  manufacturer  on  the  Loire,  who  lias  been  already 
referred  to,  and  has  received  Honourable  Mention. 

Refractory  bricks  are  sent  by  two  exhibitors  from  Portugal,  and  one  from  Spain. 
Of  the  former,  some  (No.  275  to  278)  from  the  MANUFACTORY  at  Blt.iioEXS,  pro- 
mise well,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  their  excellence  beyond  the  appearance  of  the 
brick.  They  are,  however,  Honourably  Mentioned,  and  the  Jury  also  mention  in 
the  same  way  Mr.  Jose  Ferreira  Pinto  Basto  (Prize  Medal  in  Class  XXV.),  of 
Vista  Alegre  (No.  279),  who  exhibits  refractory  bricks.  The  Jury  arc  informed 
that  these  bricks  are  made  of  a clay  also  used  for  earthenware,  and  certainly  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  finer  works  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  exhibitor  is  the 
discoverer  of  this  bed,  which  has  been  used  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
in  tin  porcelain  works  at  Vista  Alegre,  now  very  extensive.  Great  credit  appears 
to  be  duo  to  Mr.  Pinto  for  the  persevering  industry  with  which  he  has  struggled 
against  numerous  difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  into  his  country  a most 
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useful  and  important  manufacture.  The  bricks  exhibited  are  neat  and  appear  of 
good  quality.  They  contain  much  of  what  is  technically  called  “grog”  (coarse 
fragments  mixed  with  fine  paste),  which  renders  them  capable  of  standing  a 
sudden  application  of  heat  without  cracking,  but  the  small  extent  of  - the  exhibit 
does  not  justify  the  Jury  in  giving  more  than  Honourable  Mention. 

The  bricks  sent  by  tho  Aulexcia  Company  at  Madrid  (No.  53)  are  light  and  of 
open  texture.  The  colour  is  very  white,  and  the  raw  material,  which  Fias  only 
been  brought  into  use  very  lately,  appear  to  be  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  As 
there  appears  to  be  a considerable  demand  in  Spain  for  various  articles  of  fine 
pottery,  the  more  extensive  working  out  of  this  deposit  appears  to  be  a very 
important  matter. 

From  the  Zollverein  we  find  one  exhibitor  of  fire-clay  and  brick  crucibles. 
Mr.  Von  Mli.mann,  of  Siegburg  on  the  Rhine  (West  Prussia,  319),  who  also  sends 
chemical  utensils.  This  manufacturer  makes  fire-bricks  for  blast  furnaces  and 
puddling  furnaces  at  a very  moderate  cost 

Besides  the  objects  in  refractory  clay  already  considered,  there  are  some  others, 
chiefly  chemical  utensils,  which,  from  their  condition,  magnitude,  and  other  cir- 
cumstiinces,  are  referred  to  Class  XXVII.,  and  which,  therefore,  it  becomes  our 
duty  here  to  report  upon.  For  this  purpose  the  Jury  called  in  the  aid  of  an 
Associate  Juror,  T.  H.  Henry,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  have  perfect  confidence  in  the 
results  they  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at 

The  largest  and  most  important  exhibitor  of  crucibles  manufactured  of  an  admix- 
ture of  fire-clay  and  plumbago,  and  required  for  purposes  where  an  intense  heat  is 
employed,  as  for  the  melting  of  steel  and  reducing  the  precious  metals,  is  Mr. 
H.  W.  Rum,  of  London  (Class  I.,  435),  to  whom  a Prize  Medal  has  been  granted. 
The  crucibles  in  question  are  described,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  if 
made  of  plumbago,  but  consist,  in  fact,  of  an  admixture  of  that  mineral,  in  variable 
proportions,  with  the  finest  and  purest  fire-clay.  The  introduction  of  the  plumbago 
is,  however,  a very  important  modification,  and  acts  by  preventing  the  injurious 
effects  of  contraction  and  expansion  during  change  of  temperature.  Resides 
plumbago,  other  forms  of  carbon  are  sometimes  usod,  especially  pounded  coke.  The 
liest  crucibles  for  the  purposes  that  require  the  greatest  resistance,  are  either  made 
of  one-half  of  a finely-ground  cement  or  paste,  consisting  of  old  crucibles  and  fire- 
clay, and  oue-half  coke  and  graphite,  or  of  huger  proportions  of  clay  ; hut  those 
used  for  the  assay  of  the  precious  metals  are  sometimes  made  of  two-thirds 
graphite. 

The  crucibles  of  Mr.  Ruol  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  Associate  Juror, 
Mr.  Henry,  thus  reports  on  them  : — “ Mr.  Ruel  lias  so  improved  the  black-lead 
or  plumbago  crucibles,  as  to  drive  the  foreigners  out  of  the  English  market,  and 
his  articles  ore  preferred  abroad.  I have  repeatedly  tried  them  and  have  found 
them  excellent  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wingrove,  the  gold  smelters,  use  them 
exclusively  I understand,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  I have  asked  them  for  a 
written  opinion.*  Ruel’s  assay  crucibles  resist  the  action  of  fused  oxide  of  lead 

* The  written  opinion  thus  requested  has  been  submitted  to  the  Jury,  and  establishes  the 
fact  that  this  exhibitor's  crucibles  are  of  the  very  best  quality  for  all  the  most  inqsirtant 
purposes  for  which  such  utensils  are  required. 
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much  better  than  any  others  I have  tried.  Mr.  Ruel  is,  1 lrelieve,  the  oldest 
crucible-maker  in  this  way,  and  I think  his  great  merit  lies  in  working  steadily 
for  a considerable  time  to  improve  the  English  manufacture,  and  gradually  van- 
quish the  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of.  a foreign  article  by  the  superiority  of  his 
own  production.” 

To  Messrs.  Loren/,  Kafeller,  and  Son,  of  Hafnerszell,  near  Passau  (Bavaria, 
28),  a Prize  Medal  has  also  been  awarded  for  black-lead  crucibles,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  of  more  refractory  character  than  usual,  and  which  appear  to  justify  this 
account.  The  specimens  sent  include  one  of  very  unusual  dimensions,  measuring 
2 feet  high  iind  20  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  very  well  made.  These  manu- 
facturers have  long  enjoyed  a very  high  reputation  in  the  European  market,  and 
their  crucibles  are  extensively  sold,  having  been  generally  regarded  as  the  nearest 
rivals  to  those  made  of  Stourbridge  clay. 

Mr.  F.  COSTF,  of  Tilleur,  Liege  (Belgium,  397),  is  an  exhibitor  of  plumbago 
crucibles  of  good  quality,  and  is  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 
Those  he  exhibits  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  them  not  containing  plumbago,  but 
the  former,  adapted  for  melting  steel,  are  so  contrived  as  not  to  require  removal 
for  a fresh  charge,  and  thus  present  a novelty  of  construction. 

Other  plumlxigo  crucibles  are  sent  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Atwood,  of  Massachusetts, 
(United  States,  No.  426),  but  they  are  understood  to  be  really  English,  made 
from  American  plumbago,  and  are  not  in  other  respects  remarkable. 

To  Messrs.  C.  E.  and  F.  ARNOLD!,  of  Elgereburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha 
(Prussia,  No.  778),  Honourable  Mention  is  awarded  for  a considerable  variety  of 
chemical  apparatus  in  earthenware  exhibited  by  them,  and  of  very  good  quality. 
The  principal  objects  here  to  be  noticed  are  the  crucibles,  which  are  of  four  sorts, 
but  there  arc  also  retorts,  alembics,  and  distilling  apparatus,  besides  other  articles. 

Mr.  E March,  of  Berlin  (Prussia,  240),  has  been  already  mentioned  for  his 
terra-cottas,  but  is  also  an  exhibitor  of  chemical  apparatus  of  good  quality,  the 
principal  articles  being  two  large  and  fine  jars  for  distilling  acid.  In  France  we 
have  Mr.  Bonnet,  jun.  (No.  1096),  exhibiting  a muffle  and  various  chemical  ap|>a- 
ratus,  considered  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention,  the  muffles  being  constructed 
in  parts  to  avoid  fracture  by  heating ; and  there  are  also  some  very  neatly  con- 
structed crucibles,  and  other  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Devkux  (France,  1382), 
wliich  appear  to  lie  of  very  good  quality. 

We  find  exhibited  in  Class  I.  (No.  118),  a number  of  melting-pots  made  for 
casting  bnuw,  and  other  metals,  by  Mr.  S.  Anstey.  These  have  I teen  in  nse  for 
some  time,  and  are  mode  by  a patented  process.  They  are  recognised  ns  of  good 
quality  in  all  respects. 

O.  Glazed  Fire-clay  Goons. 

There  are  several  exhibitors  of  glazed  fire-clay  goods,  some  of  them  nearly 
approximating  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  but  the  articles  are  considered  to 
In-long  to  the  present  division  of  clay  manufactures.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  S.  Green  and  Co.  (125),  to  whom  a Prize  Medal  has  lieen 
awarded  in  another  Class  (Class  XXV.),  but  whose  salt-glazed  ware  demands 
notice  here. 

Tins  ware  iR  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the  purjsise  for  which  it  is 
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required,  some  objects,  as  ginger-lreer  bottles,  jars,  See.,  being  comparatively  coarse, 
while  for  chemical  utensils  it  is  impossible  that  too  much  care  can  be  taken,  or 
too  much  labour  and  ingenuity  devoted  to  insure  accuracy  of  form  and  uniformity 
of  texture.  For  the  principal  part  of  the  manufacture  the  clay  is  mixed,  moulded, 
and  dried,  as  for  other  pottery  ware,  but  it  is  burnt  in  a room  which  admits  of  a 
degree  of  heat  Ireing  applied  which  would  melt  any  clays,  unless  of  the  finest 
natural  quality,  or  very  carefully  prepared.  In  addition  also  to  this  high  degree 
of  firing,  the  glaze,  instead  of  being  applied  by  dipping,  as  is  usual  with  earthen- 
ware, is  produced  by  throwing  into  the  furnace,  at  a certain  stage  of  the  process, 
a quantity  of  coarse  salt,  which  is  instantly  vapourised  by  the  intense  heat,  and 
this  vapour,  penetrating  to  every  part  of  the  kiln,  produces  decomposition  where 
it  touches  the  vessels  that  are  being  Imked  ; a film  of  glass  being  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a portion  of  the  silica  of  the  clay  surface  with  the  soda,  while  any 
iron  that  exists  is  brought  to  the  surface,  becomes  oxidized,  and  gives  a tint  of 
colour  apparently  also  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  glaze. 

Among  the  objects  thus  produced,  the  exhibitors  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,  Messrs.  S.  Green  and  Co.,  have  manufactured  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest  that  have  been  brought  into  the  market ; but  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co., 
and  Doulton  and  Watts,  havo  also  sent  admirable  specimens  of  great  practical 
utility.  Numerous  examples  are  exhibited,  both  in  Class  XXVII.  and  outside  the 
Building,  in  the  North  Western  Enclosure.  The  Jury  have  especially  noticed  a 
group  of  objects  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  including  pipes  of  unusual  size,  and 
chemical  vessels  also  of  large  size  and  extremely  perfect ; besides  a series  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  SlNOER,  remarkable  for  being  glazed  inside  only,  the  body  vitrified  as 
usual,  and  the  surface  of  the  ware  being  dry  or  unglazed.  The  advantage  of 
the  latter  condition  is  considered  to  be  the  less  probability  of  cracking,  on  the 
application  of  heat  from  the  outer  surface  expanding  more  readily  than  if  salt- 
glazed  in  the  usual  way.  All  the  exhibitors  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  distin- 
guished by  Prize  Medals ; and  although  the  manufactures  in  this  kind  of  mate- 
rial are  in  no  degree  less  important  than  others  already  described  in  some  detail, 
wo  can  only  here  refer  to  them  without  announcing  any  further  reward.  It  may, 
however,  safely  be  said,  that  the  objects  exhibited  on  the  English  side  in  glazed 
stone-ware,  are  worthy  of  great  commendation  for  their  excellence,  and  not  less 
so  for  their  great  utility.* 


* Although  by  tho  decision  of  the  constituted  authorities  the  Medal  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  S.  Green  and  Co.,  in  Class  XXVII.,  has  boon  withdrawn  in  favour  of  tho 
similar  honour  awarded  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXV.,  the  author  of  tho  present  report  cannot 
pass  on  to  other  exhibitors  without  giving  some  account  of  tho  objects  which  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  Jury.  These  arc,  the  largo  jar,  tho  condensers,  the  air-tight  stoppers, 
and  the  acid  pump  exhibited  within  tho  Building,  and  the  wholo  apparatus  of  the  retort 
placed  outside. 

Of  theso  the  jar  is  stated  to  have  a capacity  of  420  gallons  ; and  although  not  without 
flaws  near  the  base,  is  yet  so  porfect  in  its  essential  characters,  and  so  much  larger  than  those 
usually  produced,  as  to  be  an  extremely  remarkable  and  interesting  object.  The  condensers 
are  not  only  largo,  but  porfect ; and  the  spherical  stopper  and  valve  arc  so  ground  ns  to  be 
perfectly  air-tight,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  and  most  useful  contrivance.  The 
jar  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  piece  ever  manufactured  in  this  ware  *,  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  tho  degree  of  heat  required  to  admit  of  the  salt-glare  is  extremely  diffbront  from  that 
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PORCELAIN  BATHS— GLAZED  STONE  PIPES,  Arc.  [Class  XXVII 


Mr.  Rofforii  (89)  has  received  Honourable  Mention  for  an  ingenious  porcelain 
bath  in  one  piece,  two  wash-tubs,  ami  several  glazed  bricks,  the  former  presenting 
a white  glaze  upon  fire-clay,  and  being  remarkable  for  its  novelty  and  cheapness. 
The  present  exhibitor  invented  his  process  for  making  such  l>aths  at  the  instance 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  season  of  18-16-7.  The  following  account  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Reporter  : — 

“ The  stone  materials  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  fire-clay,  china-clay,  and  the  glaze, 
are  so  assimilated  that  the  two  clays  are  of  the  same  porosity,  bear  the  same  heat, 
expand  and  contract  alike,  and  the  glaze  will  melt  only  when  the  fire-clay  is 
sufficiently  burnt  They  undergo  seventy-two  hours  of  white  heat,  are  not  sufficiently 
fired  until  cold  blast  cast-iron  will  melt,  and  they  are  produced  in  the  glazed 
finished  state  at  one  burning." 

In  this  state  they  can  be  cut  with  a chisel,  are  perfectly  non-absorbent,  and  are 
not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  or  damp  The  full-sized  adult  bath  costs,  if  perfectly 
free  from  blemish,  7L  First-class,  such  as  exhibited,  5 L 10s.,  or  5s.  extra  if 
marbled.  Second  class,  colours  not  clear  but  laxly  sound,  35«.  to  60s.  The  glazed 
white  bricks  are  13a  6 d.  per  100,  and  are  found  to  stand  well. 

Mr.  E.  Unuereh,  of  Hirschbcrg,  in  Silesia  (Prussia,  2-tl),  exhibits  a set  of 
water-pipes  in  glazed  stone  ware  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  is  Honourably 
Mentioned  by  the  Jury. 

Messrs.  Salt  and  Mear,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  (United  States,  203),  exhibit  a 
water-vase  of  somewhat  remarkable  appearance  and  good  material,  and  are  also 
Honourably  Mentioned. 

Miscellanea. 

There  are  two  exhibitors  in  a material  which,  as  it  consists  of  porcelain,  might 
l>e  referred  to  Class  XXV.,  but  which,  being  widely  disconnected  in  its  applica- 
tion from  the  ordinary  uses  of  that  material,  and  being  included  in  Class  XXVII., 
have  been  considered  by  this  Jury.  One  of  them  presents  an  adaptation  of 
porcelain  for  architectural  decoration,  and  the  other  for  street  labels,  and  we  can 
say  only  a few  words  concerning  each  of  them. 

To  Messrs.  Bowers,  Chalsinor,  and  Wooliscroft,  of  Tunstall,  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries  (104),  a Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  for  a newly-patented 
application  of  coloured  and  moulded  porcelain  for  architectural  decoration,  capable 
of  being  carried  out  to  a great  extent,  and  especially  adapted  for  door-cases  and 
arches,  window-cases  and  arches,  string  courses,  bricks,  and  cornices  for  shop- 
fronts, &c.  The  material  is  cheap,  brilliant  in  colour,  sharp,  and  perfectly  durable. 
Somo  of  the  decorations  exhibited  arc  very  elegant,  but  they  admit  of  great  im- 
provement, for  which  the  material  is  well  adapted. 

A Prize  Medal  has  also  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Skin'xf.R  and  Wh ALLEY 
(121)  for  a vitreous  marble  paste  in  a kind  of  porcelain,  extremely  hard  and 
durable,  and  Itetter  adapted  for  street  labels  than  anything  hitherto  introduced. 


used  for  the  largo  jars  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  addition  to  tho  articles  mentioned,  is  a 
triangular  worm  of  a still  which  is  perfectly  air-tight,  but  admits  of  being  readily  and  perfectly 
cleaned  in  every  port.  The  Jury  notioed  with  great  commendation  the  care  and  attention 
Ijcstowed  by  these  exhibitors  on  chemical  and  other  apparatus. 
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Mr.  J.  Branham  (131)  Ims  exhibited  a small  collection  of  jugs,  pitchers,  &c.,  in  a 
stone-ware,  which,  although  placed  in  Class  XXVII.,  more  properly  belong  to 
Class  XX V. ; and  this  is  the  case  also  with  Messrs.  W entwood  and  Moore 
(Class  XXVII.,  113),  who  send  some  articles  of  stoneware  and  others  of  glass, 
which  we  can  here  only  mention. 

A porcelain  stove  is  exhibited  from  Frankfort  (No.  16),  by  Mr.  J.  Hoffman,  and 
other  similar  objects  are  elsewhere  in  the  Building.  Some  articles  in  porcelain  of 
more  miscellaneous  character  have  been  considered  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXV. 
Such  are  those  sent  by  Mr.  Gii.i.k  (France,  848),  Messrs.  Minton,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Dowson  (Class  XXII.,  476),  all  of  whom  are  exhibitors  of  chimney-pieces  con- 
structed of  porcelain.  The  two  former  are  noticed  in  Class  XXV. 

Messrs.  Mayo  and  Co.,  of  Cheapside,  London,  are  exliibitors  of  a new  kind  of 
joint  patented  by  them,  and  intended  to  connect  glass  pipes  conveying  gases  or 
fluids  (Class  I.  18),  and  also  of  patent  syphon  vases  for  containing  aerated  mineral 
waters  (Class  XXVIL,  7).  Both  these  contrivances  are  useful  and  ingenious,  and  the 
Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  the  exhibitors.  The  two  inventions  are  com- 
binations of  metal  with  glass  or  pottery,  and  are  already  sanctioned  by  experience. 

To  Mr.  E.  J.  Coates,  of  Bread-street  (Class  XXVII.,  18,  19),  a Prize  Medal  is 
awarded  for  a cheap  and  usoful  combination  of  iron  and  glass  in  the  construction 
of  mantel-pieces.  These  are  very  inexpensive,  have  a good  effect,  and  are  ex- 
tremoly  durable,  and  are  said  to  have  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  United 
States,  although  new  in  England. 

A new  style  of  glazing  greenhouses  and  other  constructions  in  glass  has  been 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  Chichester  (Outside,  West,  62,  and  Class  XXVII,  122), 
and  is  Honourably  Mentioned  by  the  Jury.  In  this  method  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  is  introduced,  and  the  glass  is  fastened  without  putty. 

Another  construction  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dench  (Outside,  West,  61), 
of  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  also  Honourably  Mentioned. 

Mr.  Lifscomue  (Class  XXVII.,  49)  is  the  exhibitor  of  several  small  drawing- 
room fountains,  showing  some  ingenuity  and  elegance.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
very  new  introduced  in  the  construction. 

Mr.  W.  Blake,  of  New  York  (America,  233),  exhibits  a kind  of  earthy  fire- 
proof cement  or  paint,  said  to  form  a very  compact  and  strong  film  resembling 
slate,  and  quite  impervious  to  moisture.  It  is  described  as  occurring  in  a stratum 
of  rock  at  Ohio,  and  is  apparently  a kind  of  clay  of  black  colour,  and  readily 
reduced  to  a fine  powder.  Mixed  with  liuseed  oil  it  forms  a pigment  of  slate  or 
chocolate  colour,  which  hardens  on  exposure,  but  does  not  crack  or  peel,  and  is 
adapted  for  outside  painting,  or  for  damp  walls,  decks  of  ships,  &c. 


APPENDIX. 

Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Portland  Cement. 

Two  exhibitors  of  Portland  cement  on  a large  scale,  Messrs.  J.  B.  White  and 
Sons,  of  Millbunk,  and  Messrs.  Robins,  Aspdin  and  Co.,  of  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
to  both  of  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  intimated  to  the  Jury  their 
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wish  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  their  cement  as  compared  with  other  kinds,  and 
accordingly  such  members  of  the  Jury  as  were  in  town  and  were  able  to  attend, 
were  present  at  a series  of  experiments  for  this  purpose,  on  the  20th,  22nd,  and 
23rd  September.  An  account  of  these  experiments  is  here  appended,  and  some 
further  experiments  were  performed  on  the  24th  September  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  C.  Pasley  and  some  other  gentlemen,  an  account  of  which,  attested  by  them, 
will  also  be  given. 

The  first  experiments  were  performed  by  Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  and  were 
intended  to  show  the  relative  strength  of  Portland  and  Roman  cements.  The 
weights  used  throughout  were  iron  pigs,  estimated  at  1 00  lbs.  each. 

1.  A block  of  neat  Portland  cement,  16  inches  long,  and  having  a sectional 
area  of  16  inches  (4  inches  square),  was  suspended  from  each  end,  and  the  weight 
applied  exactly  in  the  centre.  The  block  had  been  made  four  months  It  broke 
at  1,580  llrs.,  including  the  weight  of  the  scale  (estimated  at  80  lbs.).  The  fracture 
was  perpendicular,  even,  and  good. 

2.  An  exactly  similar  block  of  neat  Roman  cement,  made  from  Harwich  stone, 
and  seven  weeks  old,  broke  at  380  lbs.  This  must  have  been  a bad  sample  of  the 
material. 

3.  A similar  block  of  neat  Sheppey  cement,  made  in  the  month  of  May,  broke 
at  980  lbs. 

4.  A block  of  neat  Portland  cement,  having  a sectional  area,  measuring  2!  by  2 
inches,  made  31st  March,  was  pulled  asunder  with  the  fracture  as  shown  at  the 
top,  at  2,280  lbs. 

5.  A block  of  Portland  stone,  having  the  same  sectional  area,  and  in  all  respects 
resembling  the  aoove,  broke  at  1 ,480  lbs.  The  fracture  showed  no  flaw  in  the 
stone,  which  was  of  even  grain  and  good  quality. 

6.  Two  blocks  of  Portland  stone,  being  6-inch  cubes,  had  been  cemented  with 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  of  Portlaud  cement,  about  four  months  lrefore 
the  experiment  The  upper  stone  being  held  by  iron  clippers,  the  weights  were 
suspended  from  the  lower  one,  the  depth  of  the  holes  for  the  clippers  being  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  When  the  weight  amounted  to  3,780  lbs.,  the  former  broke. 
The  square  holes  for  the  clippers  being  made  deeper  in  another  part  of  the  stone, 
and  the  scale  being  once  more  loaded,  the  iron  hook  by  which  tho  scale  was  sus- 
pended broke  at  4,580  lbs.,  the  cement  still  remaining  perfectly  sound.  In  this 
experiment,  therefore,  the  strength  of  the  cement  was  not  absolutely  tested. 

7.  Two  similar  blocks  of  Portland  stone  joined  together  with  Roman  cement, 
the  thickness  of  the  joint  being  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  age  five  mouths, 
were  separated  by  2,780  lbs.  The  cement  in  this  case  left  the  stone  partly  on  the 
upper,  and  partly  on  the  lower  surface,  showing  that  the  adhesive  force  of  the 
cement  was  greater  than  the  cohesion.  It  was  estimated  that  Roman  cement, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  separate  at  under  1 ,000  lbs. 

8.  Five  hard  stock  bricks  were  taken,  cemented  together  with  a mixture  con- 
sisting of  one-half  Portlaud  cement  and  one-half  sand.  They  were  suspended  from 
the  upper  brick,  and  the  scale  was  attached  to  the  lower.  The  fracture  took  place 
at  2,580  lbs.  at  the  top  brick. 

9.  The  principal  experiment  of  Messrs.  White  consisted  in  breaking  down  a 
beam  constructed  of  ten  courses  of  hollow  bricks  cemented  together,  the  upper 
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part  having  three  courses  on  edge  and  four  flatwise,  and  the  lower  part  two  courses 
on  edge  and  one  flatwise.  They  were  fastened  with  Portland  cement,  and 
strengthened  by  lengths  of  hoop  iron,  a number  of  which,  amounting  to  fifteen, 
were  inserted.  The  iron  measured  1 $ inch  by  i'«th  nearly.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  beam  : — 


Ft.  In. 

Total  length  - - - 24  4 

Length  between  bearings  - 21  4 

Depth  - - - - 4 6 

Thickness  at  bottom  * 2 3 

„ top  - - 1 6 


It  was  built  of  1,200  hollow  bricks,  weighing  10,750  lbs. 
32  bushels  cement 
32  „ sand 

Total  weight  of  beam  - 17,150  lbs. 


6,400 


Weight  of  stone  at  the  top  of  the  beam 
„ attached  scale  - 

„ of  susjwnded  portion  of  beam 


672  „ 

- 1,792  „ 

- 15,000  „ 


Total  suspended  weight  - 17,464  lbs. 


It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  if  built  of  common  bricks  and  fastened  with  Roman 
cement  and  sand,  the  net  weight  of  the  beam,  including  scale  aud  stone,  would 
have  been  21,207  lba,  being  a difference  of  3,743  lbs.  resulting  from  the  use  of 
hollow  bricks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  actual  area  of  cemented  surface  is  only 
700  square  inches  instead  of  1,060,  which  it  would  have  been  if  solid  bricks  had 
been  employed  ; for  it  appears  that  the  actual  sectional  area  of  the  bricks  is 
5 1 by  4}  inches,  the  rims  or  sides  l>eiiig  ;ths  inch,  so  that  the  hollow  part  may  be 
estimated  at  9 square  inches.  There  are  in  all  forty  vacuities,  aud  we  thus  have — 


Indie*.  8q.  Inches. 

Six  up}>ormost  courses,  measuring  in  sectional  area  - - 36  X 17  25  = 621 

Three  lower  „ „ „ - - 16  X 26*6  = 439 

1,060 

Deduct  spaces  = 40  X 9 - - - - = 360 

Total  sectional  area  cemented  ...  700 


The  depth  of  the  beam  being  524  inches,  we  thus  have,  as  a measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  beam,  700  x 524  = 36,750. 

One  object  in  the  peculiar  form  and  proportions  of  this  beam  was  to  institute 
a comparison  between  the  strength  of  Roman  and  Portland  cement,  a similar  beam 
having  been  constructed  in  1837  at  Nine  Elms,  by  Messrs  Francis  and  White,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brunei,  the  bricks  in  which  were,  however,  common  stock 
bricks,  bonded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  bedded  and  grouted  with  a mixture  of 
espial  parts  of  the  best  Roman  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand.  In  this  beam 
there  were  nineteen  courses,  the  thirteen  uppermost  being  two  bricks  thick,  aud  the 
six  lower  ones  two  and  a-half ; the  sectional  area  being  1,107  superficial  inches, 
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and  there  were  inserted  fifteen  lengths  of  hoop  iron  14  inch  by  ,',th.  The  beam 
was  borne  on  two  pieces,  leaving  a clear  bearing  of  21  feet  4 inches ; and  alter  it 
had  been  built  about  three  months  it  was  loaded  with  11,200  lbs.  of  pig-iron, 
placed  on  a platform  suspended  from  the  central  part  of  the  beam.  At  the  end 
of  another  three  months  the  weight  was  increased  to  21,000  U>s.  After  twelve 
months  it  was  broken  down  by  increasing  the  weight  to  50,622  lbs. 

The  depth  of  this  beam  being  57  inches,  the  measure  of  its  strength  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  is  1,107  X 57  = 63,099  ; and  since  63,099  : 36,750 : : 50,652 
: 29,500,  it  is  considered  by  the  exhibitors  that  the  breaking  weight  of  their  beam, 
if  in  Portland  cement,  ought  to  have  been  29,500  lbs. 

The  beam,  as  originally  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  enclosure  outside 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Exhibition,  was  completed  in  April  last,  and  has 
since  been  left  unsupported,  carrying  1 7,161  lbs.,  as  before  explained,  consisting  of 
the  full  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  the  stone,  and  the  scale,  until  the  20th  Sep- 
tember. On  that  day  it  was  loaded  in  the  centre  part  with  15,000  lbs.  weight  of 
pig-iron,  and  in  this  state  was  left  till  Monday,  when  it  was  carefully  examined,  and 
found  free  from  any  flaw.  The  loading  was  then  continued  until  it  was  weighted 
with  40,000  lbs.,  when  a deflection  of  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  was  observed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  41,600  lbs.,  two  cracks  were  detected,  commencing  on  each 
side  at  the  fourth  brick  from  the  centre,  and  before  long  a third  crack  exactly  in 
the  centre.  One  of  these  cracks  commenced  with  the  fracture  of  a brick,  but  the 
other  two  at  the  contact  of  the  cement  with  bricks.  When  another  10,000  lbs. 
had  been  added,  the  iron  hoop  was  heard  to  crack,  and  the  piers  were  slightly 
affected,  as  was  proved  by  the  breaking  of  a string  that  had  been  stretched  from 
one  end  to  the  other  to  measure  the  deflection.  With  this  weight  also  the  cracks 
exteudod  through  the  six  lower  courses,  and  tho  deflection  was  about  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch.  Additional  weight  being  still  put  on  up  to  62,800  lbs.,  this 
weight  was  lrorne  for  a short  time,  but  the  fissures  all  widened  manifestly ; the  central 
one  extended  vertically  through  bricks  and  cement  indifferently,  and  the  beam  at  . 
length  separated  into  two  ports,  thrusting  the  piers  considerably  out  of  the  upright. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  of  tho  iron  hoop  there 
were  only  thirteen  pieces  traceable,  and  of  these  ten  were  tom  asunder  at  the  prin- 
cipal central  crack  ; the  other  three  were  doubtless  broken  also,  but  at  the  side 
fissures.  The  important  part  played  by  the  iron  in  this  case  must  not  be  overlooked, 
but  cannot  very  easily  be  estimated.  As  a practical  proof,  however,  of  the  use  of 
brick  beams  and  their  strength,  this  experiment  is  of  considerable  value  in  itself, 
besides  affording  an  additional  proof  of  the  value  of  Portland  cement 

The  true  comparative  strength  of  Roman  and  Portland  cements  is,  perhaps,  not 
bo  well  tested  as  if  the  bricks  had  been  of  the  same  kind  in  the  two  experiments  ; 
but  estimating  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  it  appears  that  the  Portland 
bears  to  the  Roman  a ratio  of  2}  to  1 very  nearly.  It  must,  however,  be  rcmem- 
l>ered  that  the  Roman  cement  beam  had  been  built  seventeen  months,  and  the 
Portland  only  five,  a fact  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former  material. 

Tho  experiments  of  Messrs.  Robins  and  Aspdin  were  of  somewhat  similar 
nature,  but  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  identical  or  parallel.  They  were  made 
on  various  mixtures  of  Portland  cement,  some  of  them  joining  together  bricks 
and  stone,  ami  others  formed  into  slalis  of  various  dimensions.  There  was  no 
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experiment  on  so  large  a scale  as  the  brick  lieam  of  Messrs.  White,  but  the  other 
specimens  were,  on  the  whole,  larger,  and  the  illustrations  were  of  great  interest. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  them. 

1.  A block  of  the  shape  of  that  shown  in  Experiment  4,  of  Messrs.  White, 
but  consisting  of  three  parts  of  sand  and  one  of  Portland  cement,  and  having  a 
sectional  area  of  4 inches  by  2 1 inches  (=  8-5  square  inches)  was  suspended  from 
a clip,  and  held  a scale  weighing  about  1 cwt  The  block  had  been  made  about 
one  mouth.  It  broke  at  2,400  lbs.,  including  scale,  the  fracture  resembling  that 
in  the  other  case,  but  a part  of  the  cement  being  broken  off  by  the  clip. 

2.  A similar  block,  having  a sectional  area  of  34  by  2)  inches,  and  made  with 
four  parts  sand  and  one  part  Portland  cement,  broke  with  2,600  lbs.,  including 
scale.  The  fracture  was  clean,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  texture 
of  the  cement  was  even. 

3.  A beam  of  sixteen  common  stock  bricks,  joined  by  very  thick  intervals  of  real 
Portland  cement,  was  held  at  the  extremities,  and  broke  by  a weight  of  500  lba 
suspended  from  the  middle.  In  this  case  the  part  broken  was  the  brick  only. 
The  beam  had  been  made  one  month. 

4.  A similar  beam  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  having  one  end  only  supported, 
and  projecting  3 feet  2 j inches  from  the  bearing  point,  was  weighted  and  broke 
with  256  lba,  exclusive  of  tho  scale  suspended  from  the  free  extremity.  In  this 
case  the  fracture  took  place  at  the  eleventh  brick  from  the  fixed  extremity,  and 
both  brick  and  cement  were  fractured. 

5.  Another  beam  of  twenty-two  bricks,  also  fixed  at  one  extremity  (only  the 
number  free  being  reckoned),  was  broken  by  1 4 cwt.,  in  addition  to  the  scale. 
The  length  of  this  beam  was  51  inches. 

6.  A solid  step,  constructed  of  two  ports  Portland  cement  and  one  part  broken 
brick,  and  weighing  34  cwt,  was  fixed  at  one  extremity,  leaving  6 feet  44  inches 
projecting.  It  supported  its  own  weight,  and  broke  off  close  to  the  bearing  point, 
when  the  third  weight  of  56  lbs.  (making  a total  of  168  lbs.),  was  placed  on  the 
extreme  end. 

7.  Two  blocks  of  neat  cement,  1 foot  54  inches  long,  9 inches  wide,  and  44 
inches  thick,  cemented  together  with  neat  cement  broke  at  6,000  lbs.  The  lower 
part  of  the  block  gave  way. 

8.  Twenty  stock  bricks  in  courses,  united  with  cement,  composed  of  one  of 
cement  and  one  of  sand,  3 feet  64  inches  bearing,  the  ends  supported  by  iron 
clamps,  and  the  weight  applied  to  the  centre.  The  bricks  broke  at  a weight  of 
1,200  lbs. 

9.  Six  fire-bricks  in  courses,  joints  all  cement  The  upper  brick  broke  at 
2,836  lbs. 

10.  The  five  fire-bricks  from  the  last  trial  were  again  tested,  the  iron  being 
inserted  in  the  second  brick  from  each  end  The  upper  brick  broke,  carrying 
with  it  also  a part  of  the  lower  weight,  4,600  lbs. 

11.  Two  pieces  of  Portland  stone,  2 feet  by  1 1 4 inches,  7j  inches  thick,  neat 
cement  joints.  The  lower  stone  broke,  carrying  away  a very  small  portion  of  the 
cement  joint;  weight  7,272  lbs. 

The  last  five  experiments  (No.  7 to  11)  were  performed  on  the  23rd  September, 
in  the  presence  of  General  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  C.B.,  Professor  Wappler,  of  Vienna, 
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and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  by  the  two  former  of  whom  the  above  statement 
is  attested. 

The  Jury  have  great  satisfaction  in  placing  these  experiments  on  record  as 
among  the  results  of  the  Exhibition.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  much 
interest  by  every  one  connected  with  engineering  and  the  arts  of  construction,  and, 
combined  with  what  was  before  known  on  the  subject,  they  fully  prove  the  value 
of  the  peculiar  material  known  as  Portland  cement,  and  its  great  advantage  over 
the  Roman  or  Parker’s  cement.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mud  of  many 
rivers  running  over  soft  calcareous  rock,  ami  containing  also  a large  percentage  of 
clay,  might  be  used  with  advantage,  as  well  as  the  mud  of  the  Medway  ; but  it  yet 
remains  to  determine  the  trite  chemical  cause  of  the  great  difference  observable  in 
similar  proportions  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  matter  for  the  purposes  of 
cement,  and  till  this  is  done,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  artificial  cements  will 
exactly  replace  those  which  occur  naturally,  and  whose  value  has  been  proved  by 
experience. 

Although  it  did  not  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  instituted 
before  the  Jury  to  prove  the  resistance  of  Portland  cement  to  crushing  weights, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here  the  results  of  experiments  on  this 
subject. 

A block  of  neat  Portland  cement,  manufactured  by  Messrs..  Robins,  Aspdin,  anil 
Co.,  thirty  days  old,  measuring  18  inches  x 9 X 9,  was  tested  by  a Bramah’s 
hydrostatic  press,  and  is  said  to  have  withstood  a pressure  of  41  tons  for  upwards 
of  a minute,  when  it  broke  up  with  a report 

A similar  block,  of  one  part  cement  and  oue  sand,  twenty-eight  days  old, 
crushed  at  108  tons  Another,  four  sand  and  one  cement,  at  45  tons  ; and  another, 
nine  sand  and  one  cement,  crashed  at  4 j tons 

A small  piece  of  neat  Portland  cement,  exposing  a surface  of  1 j inch  by  1 inch, 
and  six  months  old,  withstood  a pressure  of  40,320  lbs.,  while  a piece  of  Portland 
stone  of  the  same  size  crushed  at  2,576  lbs. 

D.  T.  Axsted,  Reporter. 

London,  October  1851. 
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REPORT  ON  MANUFACTURES  FROM  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES,  NOT  BEING  WOVEN,  FELTED,  OR  INCLUDED 
IN  OTHER  SECTION& 


Jury. 

Don  Joaquin  Alfonso,  Chairman,  Spain  ; Director  of  the  Cemsorvatory  of  Arts, 
Madrid. 

J.  E.  Okay,  F.K.S,  P.B.S,  Deputy  Chairman , British  Museum  ; Keeper  of  the 
Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

Kev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  United  States  ; Spinglcr  Institute,  Now  York  City. 

A.  J.  Balard,  Franco  ; Member  of  Institute. 

Dr.  E.  Lankester,  F.R.S.,  ltrporter , 22  Old  Burlington  Street ; Secretary  to  the 
Ray  Society. 

T.  J.  Miller,  7 Millbank  Street ; Merchant. 

G.  Peterson,  Russia  ; Member  of  tho  Scientific  Committee  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Domains  of  the  Empire. 

T.  A Wise,  M.O.,  9 Prince's  Gate,  Hyde  Park  ; Hon.  East  India  Company. 

Associate. 

Nataub  Rondot,  1 Rue  Fontaine,  St.  George’s,  Paris ; latte  of  the  Embassy  to 
China,  Ac.,  See.  Juror  Class  XXVI. 


In  commencing  their  labours,  the  Jury  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  themselves 
into  Sub-Committees  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  various  objects  submitted 
to  their  attention.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Class  enabled  them  to  do  this  with 
facility,  and  the  following  Sub-Juries  were  former! : — 

The  Chairman,  Don  Joaquin  Alfonso,  M.  Balard,  and  Dr.  Lankester  for 
Sections  A and  B,  including  gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc  manufactures. 

Messrs.  Gray,  Abbott,  and  Wise  for  Sections  B and  C,  including  manufac- 
tures from  various  animal  substances,  as  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  horn,  &e.  ; and  from 
vegetable  substances,  as  wood,  vegetable  ivory,  cork,  &c. 

Messrs  Miller  and  Peterson  for  Sections  E and  F,  embracing  manufactures 
of  straw,  and  of  a miscellaneous  kind  from  various  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances 

Dr.  Lankester  and  Dr.  Wise  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  present  Rejiort 
The  avocations  of  the  latter  gentleman  having  called  him  from  town,  the  drawing 
up  of  the  Report  devolved  on  Dr.  Lankester.  Each  of  the  Sub-Juries  was 
requested  to  furnish  the  Reporter  with  remarks  upon  the  various  objects  in  their 
Sections ; and  the  Reporter  is  indebted  for  a large  proportion  of  the  general 
remarks  on  the  manufactures  in  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  to  M.  Balard. 

The  constitution  of  this  Glass  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  exceptional.  The 
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necessity  for  its  existence  was  felt  in  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  articles 
manufactured  from  vegetable  and  animal  substances  could  not  properly  be 
included  in  the  Classes  which  embraced  either  woven  or  felted  materials.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  very  numerous  applications  of  caoutchouc  and 
gutta  pore  ha  to  the  production  of  articles  of  constant  and  increasing  use.  What 
is  true  generally  of  theso  substances  was  felt  in  relation  to  many  things  manufac- 
tured from  such  animal  substances  as  horn,  ivory,  whalebone,  &c.,  and  the 
vegetable  substances — cork,  vegetable  ivory,  and  cocoa-nut  fibres.  At  the  same 
time  the  Jury  experienced  some  difficulty  in  defining  what  articles  rightly 
belonged  to  their  Class  without  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  others.  This 
difficulty  had  evidently  been  felt  in  the  disposal  in  the  Building  of  many  of  the 
objects  exhibited,  and  one  of  their  first  tasks  was  to  send  to  other  Classes  objects 
which  had  been  placed  in  Class  XXVIII.,  anti  which  had  appeared  under  this 
head  in  the  Official  Catalogue.  They  liad  also  to  examine  other  Classes  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  objects  into  their  own  Class,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
overlooked.  With  all  the  other  precautions  taken  by  the  Jury,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  objects  properly  belonging  to  their  Class,  from  l>eing  placed  in  other 
Classes  or  from  not  being  in  the  Catalogue,  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserved  Especially  have  they  felt  that  many  articles  exhibited  in  the  foreign 
department,  from  being  sent  to  the  Exhibition  after  the  awards  were  made,  may 
have  escaped  the  notice  which  their  merits  would  otherwise  have  demanded. 

In  presenting  this  Report,  the  Reporter  has  adopted  the  plan  laid  down  in  the 
scheme  of  “ Heads  for  Juries,"  published  by  the  Royal  Commission,  each  Section 
of  the  Class,  where  necessary,  lieing  treated  of  under  the  following  heads : — 
1.  General  Remarks.  2.  Council  Medals.  3.  Prize  Medals.  4.  Honourable 
Mentions.  5.  Remaining  Exhibitors. 

Section  A. — Manufactures  from  Caoutchouc. 

§ 1.  Oenetxd  Remarks. 

The  existence  of  a milky  juice  in  many  plants,  which  flows  from  them  when 
their  tissues  are  wounded,  is  a fact  that  has  been  familiarly  known  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is,  however,  only  a matter  of  recent  discover)’  that  this  milky 
juice  characterizes  certain  families  of  plants.  Although  the  great  majority  of 
plants  which  yield  this  juice  in  abundance  are  tropical,  yet  they  are  not  without 
their  Eurupemi  representatives.  The  spurges,  dandelion,  and  celandine  of  our 
road -sides  are  instances.  The  families  of  plauts  which  furnish  this  milky  juice  in 
the  greatest  abundance  are,  Moracew,  Euphorbiacea Artocarpece,  Apocynaceie , 
Cichoracea:,  Papaveracece,  Campttnuhicece,  and  Lobeliacew. 

This  juice,  which  is  called  by  botanists  “tho  milky  juice,”  because  it  has  an 
appearance  similar  to  milk,  has  also  the  physical  constitution  of  that  fluid.  It  is 
an  aqueous  liquid,  cliarged  with  soluble  matter,  in  which  float  globules  of  a 
substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  are  by  their  tenuity  held  in  suspension 
in  the  liquid,  but  fur  which  they  have  no  affinity,  in  the  same  manner  as  butter  is 
held  in  suspension  by  milk.  From  the  difference  of  the  refractive  powers  of 
these  two  substances,  each  of  which,  taken  separately,  would  be  colourless  or 
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transparent,  arise  the  opacity  and  white  colour  of  the  two  ; hence  the  compound 
is  properly  called  a “ milky  juice.” 

The  analogies  which  this  juice  exhibits  with  the  milk  of  animals  and  vegetable 
emulsions  are  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  when  left  to  itself.  Run  out 
into  the  air,  received  and  preserved  in  close  vessels,  it  separates  itself  into  two 
layers,  as  milk  itself  would  do.  The  watery  part  very  soon  has  au  insoluble  part 
floating  upon  it,  which  collects  together,  anil  swims  at  the  top  as  cream  swims 
upon  milk,  and  which  forms  nearly  the  half  of  the  entire  mass. 

But  with  these  physical  resemblances  the  analogies  cease.  That  which  in  milk 
and  in  emulsions  produced  from  seeds  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  aqueous 
liquor,  is,  properly  speaking,  a fatty  body,  containing  oxygen  in  its  composition, 
as  they  all  do ; while  the  kind  of  cream  which  swims  upon  the  milky  juice  of 
plants  when  left  to  itself,  is  one  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
are  found  so  frequently  in  organic  bodiea  The  latter,  when  obtained  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  bears  the  Indian  name  of  caoutchouc. 

This  substance  has  long  been  known  to  the  natives  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World,  in  Hindustan  and  South  America,  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  French  Academicians  to  South  America  in  1735,  that  its  properties 
and  nature  were  made  known  in  Europe  by  a memoir  upon  it  by  M.  de  la 
Condamine.  This  notice  excited  little  attention  ; and  subsequently  notices  of 
this  substance  were  sent  to  the  French  Academy  in  1751  by  M.  Frcsnau,  and  in 
1763  by  M.  Macquer.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  it  was  brought  into  this  country  in  smnll  quantities,  where,  on  account 
of  its  being  used  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks,  it  acquired  the  name  of 
India-  rubber. 

Although,  after  its  application  to  the  water-proofing  of  garments,  its  consump- 
tion gradually  increased,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1830 
appears  not  to  have  been  more  than  50,000  pounds.  In  18+2  the  import  of  this 
article  had  increased  to  between  700,000  and  800,000  pounds.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  consumption  of  India-rubber  has  prodigiously  increased ; and 
one  port  alone  in  South  America  is  said  now  to  send  to  Great  Britain  nearly 
4,000  cwts.  annually.  To  the  large  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  must 
add  that  of  America,  where  the  application  of  caoutchouc  has  been  much  more 
general  and  successful  than  even  in  our  own  country. 

The  particular  species  of  plants  which  are  employed  for  procuring  India- 
rubber  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  yield  it  which  are  not  yet 
known  to  botanists.  The  tree  which  supplies  most  in  Continental  India  is  the 
Ficus  elastica,  a tree  belonging  to  the  order  Morocco! ; it  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  Aasain.  All  the  species  of  ficus  yield  caoutchouc  to  a greater  or  leas  extent  in 
their  juices,  and  even  the  common  fig  ( Ficus  carica)  of  Europe  contains  it.  Species 
of  ficus  produce  the  caoutchouc  brought  from  Java,  and  F.  radula,  F.  clliptica, 
and  F.  prvnoidcs  are  amongst  those  mentioned  as  affording  a portion  of  that 
brought  from  America.  Next  to  the  Moracetc,  the  order  Suphorbiaceas  yields  the 
largest  quantity  of  caoutchouc.  The  Siphonut  dastica,  a plant  found  in  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  extending  over  a large  district  of  Central  America,  yields  the  best 
kinds  of  India-rubber  that  are  brought  into  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America. 
To  another  order,  Apocymuxat , we  are  indebted  for  the  caoutchouc  which  is 
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brought  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  plant  which  is  the 
source  of  this  substance  in  those  districts  is  the  Urceola  elastica,  a climbing  plant 
of  very  rapid  growth  and  gigantic  dimensions.  A single  tree  is  said  to  yield,  by 
tapping,  from  50  to  60  lbs.  annually.  Many  other  plants  of  this  order  yield 
caoutchouc,  and  of  those  given  on  good  authority  we  may  mention  CoUophora  ut  ll  in 
and  Cameraria  latifolia,  plants  of  South  America  ; Vahea  gummi/era,  in  Mada- 
gascar ; and  WUlugkbeui  edidiv  in  the  East  Indies.  To  this  order  belongs  the 
cow-tree,  or  Hya  hya  ( Tabemcemonlana  utilis),  of  tropiod  America, which  yields 
a milky  juice  that  is  drunk  by  the  natives  of  the  district  in  which  it  grows. 

The  caoutchouc,  whilst  it  is  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  is  evidently  in  a fluid 
condition,  but  after  its  separation  from  the  other  fluid  parts,  its  consistence  becomes 
changed,  and  it  forms  a solid  mass  similar,  in  its  external  characters,  to  vegetable 
albumen.  In  this  state  it  is  dense  and  hard,  but  may  be  separated  and  rolled  out 
so  as  to  form  a sheet  resembling  leather.  It  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
properties.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  it  dissolves  in  ether,  in  the  sulphuret 
of  carbon,  the  fat  oils,  and  the  liquid  carburets  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  soft  and  elastic  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  the  temperature  of  2° 
above  the  freezing  point  it  acquires  the  hardness  of  wood.  A temperature  of 
100°  softens  it  without  altering  its  form.  It  then  unites  with  itself  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  two  pieces  recently  cut  apart  reunite  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  discover  where  the  junction  has  taken  place.  But  a higher  tempera- 
ture, approaching  150°,  changes  it  into  an  adhesive  substance,  wliich,  on  cooling, 
does  not  recover  the  primitive  properties  of  caoutchouc. 

In  this  state  of  recent  coagulation,  and  while  still  in  a pulpy  condition,  caout- 
chouc possesses  a degree  of  plasticity  which  admits  of  its  receiving,  by  means  of 
moulds,  the  most  varied  forms. 

The  greater  part  of  the  caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  the  natives  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  produced,  in  the  form  of  shapeless  masses,  collected  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  which  has  lx;en  incised  or  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  juice  from  it,  or  solidified  in  a trench  made  in  the  earth,  and  coagulated  in 
this  rude  mould  in  voluminous  masses,  which  often  resemble  the  trunk  of  a large 
treo.  A part  of  it,  however,  possesses  other  forms,  wliich  the  rude  art  of  the 
natives  attempts  to  communicate  to  it.  They  model,  with  plastic  clay,  figures  of 
animals,  imitations  of  the  human  foot,  and  pear-shaped  bodies,  and  then  dipping 
these  moulds  in  the  thickened  caoutchouc,  nnd  renewing  the  connexion  when  the 
first  coat  is  solidified  by  exposure  to  the  air,  they  obtain,  by  breaking  the  mould 
and  getting  it  nut  in  fragments  through  an  opening  properly  arranged,  hollow 
flasks,  figures  of  animals,  rough  slippers,  &c.  They  thus  make  caoutchouc  serve 
for  the  manufacture  of  objects  for  which  we  ourselves  employ  animal  membranes 
and  leather. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  The  Ejist  Indies 
furnish  caoutchouc,  of  which  numerous  specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  the  East  India  Company.  This  caoutchouc,  which  comes  prin- 
cipally from  Java,  is  often  glutinous,  nnd  is  less  esteemed  in  commerce  than  that 
furnished  by  the  equatorial  regions  of  America.  Great  quantities  of  caoutchouc 
are  importer]  into  Europe  from  Mexico,  from  South  America,  and  especially  from 
the  province  of  Para,  in  Brazil.  That  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  bottles  is 
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generally  preferred,  and  when  it  is  pure,  and  the  different  coats  which  comprise 
it  are  well  united,  it  may  be  employed  immediately  for  many  purposes.  But  it 
often  happens  that  the  coats  which  form  the  pear-shaped  masses  are  badly  uuited. 
It  then  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them,  to  work  it  up  by  a 
process  of  kneading,  so  as  to  obtuin  it  in  a coherent  or  homogeneous  mass.  This 
operation  becomes  especially  indispensable  when,  as  most  commonly  happens,  the 
caoutchouc  is  in  large  impure  masses,  and  mixed  with  Baud  and  the  debris  of 
vegetable  matter.  These  impurities  do  not  entirely  proceed  from  the  moulds 
made  in  the  earth,  into  which  the  juice  has  been  allowed  to  exude,  and  in  which 
it  has  been  left  to  thicken  and  solidify,  but  their  quantity  and  their  presence 
between  the  coats  of  the  pyriform  masses  show  that  the  impurity  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  fraud.  The  caoutchouc  thus  obtained  is  not  applicable  to  any  use 
until  it  has  undergone  a previous  purification. 

The  purification  of  the  caoutchouc  is  accomplished  by  submitting  the  impure 
caoutchouc  to  the  action  of  cylinders  furnished  with  teeth  turning  in  opposite 
directions  and  with  unequal  velocities,  which  cause  it  to  undergo  a kind  of  mas- 
tication. If  the  matter  which  renders  the  caoutchouc  impure  adheres  very 
closely  when  dry,  this  property  is  lost  when  it  is  moistened.  From  this  it  happens 
that,  by  causing  a small  jet  of  water  to  How  into  the  apparatus,  these  foreign 
matters,  crushed  by  the  mill,  are  carried  off  by  degrees,  and  the  purified  portions 
of  caoutchouc  unite  the  one  with  the  other.  By  the  sul>sequent  exposure  of  these 
masses  of  purified  caoutchouc  to  a second  mastication,  but  performed  dry,  they 
are  softened  by  the  heat  evolved  during  the  forcible  compression  to  which  they 
are  then  submitted.  In  this  treatment  the  caoutchouc  becomes  softened  without 
being  liquified,  and  a homogeneous  mass  is  formed  which  is  cut  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  blocks. 

These  are  again  placed  in  casting  moulds,  in  which  they  are  powerfully  com- 
pressed, until  they  are  completely  cooled,  when  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  has 
freed  them  from  cavities,  air-bnbbles,  & c.  By  submitting  them  to  the  action  oi 
knives  moved  very  rapidly  by  a mechanical  action,  and  the  edges  of  which  are 
constantly  kept  wet  by  a thin  jet  of  water,  the  caoutchouc  is  cut  into  sheets  of 
various  thicknesses,  which,  subdivided  in  their  turn,  constitute  those  small 
parallelopipedons  used  by  draughtsmen  to  mb  out  the  marks  of  black-lead 
pencils. 

This  use  of  caoutchouc  was,  in  England,  for  a long  tune  the  only  one  to  which  it 
was  applied,  but  this  limited  use  was  far  from  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
caoutchouc  has  been  employed  in  the  last  thirty  years,  or  the  multiplicity  of  services 
it  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  for  sanatory  and  industrial  purposes.  To  mb 
out  pencil  marks,  to  form  the  rude  slippers  which  seemed  well  adapted  to  the 
Indian  toilet,  but  to  which  a form  acceptable  in  Europe  had  not  been  imparted, 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  uses  to  which  caoutchouc  was  applied  up  to  1820. 
In  England  was  discovered  the  art  of  stretching  it  into  thin  sheets,  and  thus 
making  it  available  for  the  production  of  waterproof  fabrics.  In  France  was  dis- 
covered the  art  of  drawing  it  out  into  delicate  threads  for  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  tissues.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Mackintosh  aud  Hancock  for  the 
application  of  caoutchouc  to  the  rendering  tissues  waterproof,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  those  garments  which  throughout  the  world  liave  rendered  unquestioned 
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service  to  the  cause  of  health,  and  have  made  the  name  of  one  of  their  inventors 
so  justly  popular. 

The  garments  called  Mackintoshes  are  well  known.  They  are  formed  of 
fabrics  covered  on  one  side  with  caoutchouc,  or  two  fabrics  are  united  by 
the  caoutchouc  between.  They  are  thus  rendered  impermeable  to  water,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  possess  a flexibility  such  as  it  had  never  l>een  possible  to 
obtain  by  the  employment  of  other  varnishes.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  sheet  of  caoutchouc  sufficiently  thin  for  this  puqjose,  it  is  dissolved.  The 
solid  carburets  of  hydrogen  are  soluble  in  the  liquid  carburets,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose spirits  of  turpentine  and  the  volatile  products  of  coal  tar  were  first  employed. 
But  after  having  obtained  this  solution,  it  was  necessary  to  evaporate  a great 
quantity  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a coating  of  caoutchouc,  which  at  first 
occupying  a great  space,  should  be  reduced  to  a small  one  when  the  drying  was 
complete.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  economising  the  solvent,  a method  is 
employed  of  kneading  the  caoutchouc,  by  means  of  powerful  machines,  with  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  or  naphtha,  and  impregnating  it  with  the  menstrua  without 
dissolving  it,  and  softening  it  without  making  it  a liquid  ; the  caoutchouc  ren- 
dered pulpy,  is  then  spread  upon  the  cloths  by  means  of  a flattening  mill,  and 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  thus  dispensed  with.  Waterproof  garments  were 
thus  rendered  cheap  and  available  for  the  use  of  every  class.  This  description 
of  garment,  nevertheless,  presented  a notable  fault  which  was  not  avoided  until 
a later  period,  and  which  arose  out  of  the  properties  inherent  in  the  caoutchouc 
itself.  This  substance,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  possesses  very  great 
elasticity,  such  as  to  justify  the  name  by  which  it  is  designated  in  France,  gomme 
(? lastiquc  (elastic  gum),  loses  this  elasticity  when  exposed  to  a temperature  near 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  this  suppleness,  which  might  almost  cause  a 
sheet  of  caoutchouc  to  be  mistaken  for  an  animal  membrane,  gives  place  all  at 
once  to  the  rigidity  exhibited  by  the  same  membrane  when  dried.  This  property, 
which  in  cold  weather  was  a real  defect,  when  applied  to  fabrics  rendered  water- 
proof by  caoutchouc,  has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  making  of  garters,  braces, 
and  other  articles  in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  caoutchouc  has  lieen  brought  to 
supersede  that  wliich  had,  until  then,  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  spiral 
metallic  springs.  In  order  to  obtain  the  threads  which  are  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  elastic  tissues,  either  the  flasks  of  caoutchouc  in  its  natural  state,  cut 
in  half  and  flattened  by  pressure,  or  else  those  masses  of  purified  caoutchouc  which 
are  sold  in  continuous  sheets,  cut  by  knives,  wotted  by  a small  jet  of  water,  are 
employed.  These  sheets  are  divided  into  thongs,  the  latter  are  afterwards  sub- 
divided into  very  narrow  Irands,  which  serve  in  their  turn  to  produce  the  threads 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  tissues.  If  by  a slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature the  natural  elasticity  of  the  caoutchouc  is  increased,  these  narrow  liands 
can  then  be  stretched  into  threads  of  great  length  by  drawing  them  out,  and  rolling 
them  upon  bobbins.  But  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  the  management  and 
weaving  of  the  threads  would  Is;  very  difficult  if  they  retained  their  elasticity. 
Fortunately  the  particles  of  the  caoutchouc  eventually  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  forced  position  which  they  have  been  made  to  assume,  and  the  exposure  to 
a low  temperature  materially  hastens  this  result  The  threads  having  thus  lost 
their  elasticity  can  then  I*  introduced  like  common  threads  into  the  fabrication 
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of  stuffs  ; they  can  be  covered  with  a different  thread,  by  winding  spirally  round 
them  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  and  this  compound  thread  may  he  in  its  turn  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  new  tissues.  In  all  these  operations  the  caoutchouc  has 
retained  all  its  rigidity,  but  that  elasticity  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  a 
long  distension  and  a low  temperature,  can  lie  restored  to  it  by  means  of  a proper 
degree  of  heat  The  stuff  thus  woven  is  exposed  to  a temperature  of  from  140° 
to  160°  Fahrenheit  by  the  passage  of  a hot  iron,  when  each  thread  resumes  with 
its  primitive  length  the  diameter  which  it  first  possessed.  The  fabric  diminishes 
in  length  without  increasing  in  width.  The  tissue  is  thus  compressed,  and  the 
caoutchouc,  which  has  regained  its  elasticity,  communicates  it  in  a permanent 
manner  to  these  tissues.  The  manufacture  of  these  threads  of  caoutchouc 
constitutes  at  present  a distinct  branch  of  industry  from  that  which,  making  use 
of  them  either  in  an  uncovered  state,  or  covered  with  silk  and  cotton,  combines 
them  with  ordinary  threads  in  the  way  of  weaving  ; and,  like  the  manufacturers 
of  linen  or  cotton  fabrics,  the  makers  of  the  elastic  tissues  buy  the  threads  of 
caoutchouc  in  bobbins  of  different  numbers.  When  the  limited  lengths  of  the 
narrow  bands  from  which  these  threads  are  manufactured  is  borne  in  mind,  the 
necessity  is  foreseen  of  being  ablo  to  unite  them  end  to  end  for  the  purpose  of 
making  continuous  threads.  A remarkable  property  of  caoutchouc  renders  this 
easy.  It  unites  with  itself  with  the  greatest  readiness  if  it  be  the  least  warm  ; 
and  two  surfaces  recently  cut  with  a very  sharp  instrument,  may  lie  made  to 
adhere  together  by  means  of  pressure,  with  a cohesion  equal  to  that  which  unites 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  thread.  But  although  in  this  case  this  property  is 
made  useful,  in  other  instances  the  limited  elasticity,  and  the  rigidity  communi- 
cated to  it  by  a low  temperature,  are  great  drawbacks. 

However,  all  these  properties  inimical  to  its  use  disappear  in  that  combination 
of  sulphur  with  caoutchouc  called  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  exhibits  such 
special  properties  os  to  form  in  some  degree  a new  substance.  This  transformation 
of  caoutchouc  was  first  applied  to  practical  purposes  in  America. 

While  in  England  the  employment  of  caoutchouc  was  being  developed  prin- 
cipally in  regard  to  the  rendering  of  cloths  waterproof,  and  in  France  its  elasticity 
was  being  made  available  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  tissues,  it  was  turned  to 
account  in  America  for  waterproof  shoes,  by  making  use  of  the  processes  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  who,  since  1836,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
discovery  of  means  for  making  use  of  caoutchouc,  with  a skill  and  perseverance 
which  have  borne  the  most  happy  fruits.  It  is  not  that  attempts  at  fashioning 
according  to  the  European  taste,  and  thus  rendering  useful  the  Indian  shoe 
made  of  caoutchouc,  had  not  been  frequently  made  in  Europe,  but  these  attempts 
liad  hardly  been  successful  in  giving  them  acceptable  forms,  and  the  stiffening 
by  cold  rendered  them  very  inconvenient.  However,  Mr.  Goodyear  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  making  shoes  of  raw  India-rubber  purified,  and  perfectly  free  from 
objection,  thus  completing  by  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  shoes  the  service 
which  Mackintosh  had  begun  by  the  invention  of  the  garments  which  bear  his 
name.  Since  1842  Mr.  Goodyear  has  imported  into  Europe  shoes  which  possess 
an  unlimited  and  permanent  elasticity,  and  which  resist  cold  ; two  of  their 
surfaces  may  bo  pressed  .against  each  other  without  the  least  adhesion  taking 
place.  These  are  precisely  the  remarkable  qualities  which  characterize  that  caout- 
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ehouc  which  is  called  iu  the  present  day  vulcanized  India-rubber.  Impressed, 
perhaps,  with  the  idea,  too  often  moreover  a just  one,  that  the  specification  of  a 
patent  is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  the  occasion  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  imitators,  Mr.  Goodyear  took  no  patent  for  this  article,  but  he  endeavoured 
in  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  his  discovery,  by  communicating  it  as  a process 
of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  secret,  which  might  be  lost  to  mankind  and  dis- 
appear with  its  sole  possessor,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  Europe  in  the  working  of  caoutchouc  with  no  less  per- 
severance and  suecess  than  Mr.  Goodyear  in  America,  discovered  anew  the 
process  of  the  vulcanization  of  India-rubber,  and  secured  it  by  a patent,  which 
Mr.  Goodyear  afterwards  demanded  for  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock 
discovered  that  a band  of  caoutchouc  dipped  into  melted  sulphur,  and  impreg- 
nated with  this  substance,  without  losing  any  of  its  properties,  only  required  to 
be  afterwards  exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  300  Fahrenheit,  to  acquire 
properties  entirely  novel,  which  were  precisely  those  possessed  by  the  material 
employed  by  Mr.  Goodyear  for  the  waterproof  shoes. 

This  was,  as  may  be  seen,  a new  discovery  of  a fact  already  known — a novel 
solution  of  a problem  which  was  known  to  be  soluble,  since  it  had  been  already 
solved.  This  discovery  must  however  have  presented  its  difficulties,  and  required 
also  the  fortuitous  co-operation  of  favourable  circumstances.  For  though  analysis 
might  have  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hancock  the  existence  of  sulphur  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Goodyear,  and  have  also  disclosed  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  lead 
which  the  latter  had  deemed  indispensable,  it  could  not  in  any  manner  give  him 
a clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  essential  condition  of  this  transformation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  employment  of  a given  temperature  which  alone  was  able  to  impart  to 
the  mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  the  new  properties  which  appeared  to 
make  of  it  an  entirely  new  body. 

Whatever  may  be  the  share  of  merit  assigned  to  Mr.  Goodyear  and  to  Mr. 
Hancock  in  this  important  invention,  the  latter  has  not  the  less  exclusive  merit  of 
having  discovered  that  sulphur  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  vulcanization  of  India- 
rubber.  On  seeing  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear  introducing  the  different  salts  of  lead 
into  the  specification  of  the  patent  which  he  subsequently  took  out,  it  is  felt  that 
he  regarded  their  intervention  as  indispensable,  while  it  is  now  demonstrated  that 
sulphur  alone  is  sufficient ; if  other  substances  are  employed  in  certain  cases,  it 
is  not  so  much  to  aid  in  the  vulcanization  of  the  caoutchouc  as  to  add  to  its  weight 
and  solidity. 

The  vulcanization  of  India-rubber  is  an  easy  process.  The  India-rubber, 
softened  by  the  heat  evolved  when  it  is  being  kneaded  by  strong  machines,  Is 
mixed  with  the  sulphur  in  the  masticating  apparatus  already  alluded  to.  This 
mixture  retains  all  the  solubility  of  the  caoutchouc  in  the  different  menstrua, — 
the  property  of  becoming  hard  at  a low  temperature  as  well  as  that  of  uniting 
with  itself;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  a temperature  of  300'  Fahrenheit, — a 
temperature  which  would  have  sufficed  to  change  the  pure  caoutchouc,— the  matter 
acquires  new  properties.  It  is  no  longer  soluble  in  the  menstrua  which  dissolve 
caoutchouc,  but  is  impregnated  with  them  by  contact,  and  swells  out  like  an 
animal  membrane  that  is  moistened  with  water ; resuming  its  primitive  pro- 
perties on  being  dried.  It  no  longer  becomes  rigid  when  exposed  to  cold,  nor 
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does  it  unite  with  itself,  and  it  resists  without  any  alteration  a tem]>erature  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  transform  the  ordinary  caoutchouc  into  a sticky  matter ; 
it  is,  in  short,  vulcanized  India-rubber.  This  absence  of  the  tendency  to  adhe- 
sion is  so  decided,  that  in  actual  manufacture  no  use  whatever  can  be  made  of  the 
shavings  of  the  caoutchouc  thus  modified,  and  the  means  of  separating  the  sulphur 
and  reproducing  tho  pure  caoutchouc  presents  at  the  present  day  an  important 
prpblem  to  solve.  If  this  action  of  heat  which  modifies  the  caoutchouc  is 
exercised  upon  a mixture  enclosed  and  compressed  in  a mould,  the  material  then 
acquires  a form  which  the  indefinite  and  permanent  elasticity  of  the  vulcanized 
India-rubber  causes  it  to  retain. 

This  sulphurization  of  the  India-rubl>er,  instead  of  being  produced  with  free 
sulphur,  may  be  obtained  with  sulphur  in  a state  of  combination,  as  with  the 
chloride  of  sulphur.  If  articles  of  common  caoutchouc  are  immersed  for  one  or 
two  minutes  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  diluted  in  50  or  60  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  they  acquire  by  exposure  to  a proper  temperature  all  the 
properties  of  vulcanized  India-rubber.  In  commerce  this  caoutchouc  is  designated 
by  the  name  of  converted  caoutchouc. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  vulcanization  of  India-rubber  was  known,  all 
the  inconveniences  which  ordinary  caoutchouc  presented  having  disappeared,  its 
employment  received  an  extension  which  is  continually  increasing,  and  each  year 
sees  new  applications  of  this  product  spring  into  use.  Tho  enumeration  of  the 
objects  exhibited  by  the  two  manufacturers  to  whom  this  branch  of  manufacture 
is  the  most  indebted,  Mr.  Goodyear,  in  America,  and  the  firm  of  Mackintosh,  in 
Europe,  will  tend  to  show  how  widely  spread  and  how  varied  the  use  of  this 
material  has  already  become. 


§ 2.  Council  Medals. 

1.  Charles  Mackintosh  and  Co.,  73,  Aldermanbury  (Off.  Cat,  76).  The  firm 
of  Charles  Mackintosh  and  Co.  comprises  the  names  of  the  men  who  in  Europe 
have  made  the  most  useful  discoveries  in  the  art  of  applying  caoutchouc  to  the  most 
varied  uses  : — the  late  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  gave  his  own  name  to  the  waterproof 
garments,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  whose  share  of  merit  in  the  discovery  of  the 
vulcanization  of  India-rubber  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  going  through  the 
collection  of  articles  exhibited  by  this  firm,  the  importance  of  the  uses  to  which 
tho  substance  is  capable  of  being  applied,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the 
process  of  vulcanization,  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  kinds  of  fabrics  with  which  the  garments  called  Mackintoshes  are  manu- 
factured have  always  remained  the  same,  but  the  garments  themselves  have 
acquired  more  lightness  and  less  smell,  and  the  substitution  of  vulcanized  for 
common  caoutchouc  insures  to  them  at  the  present  day  a permanent  suppleness. 

The  other  services  which  these  fabrics  are  called  upon  to  perform  have  been 
greatly  multiplied.  Their  price  having  become  less,  they  are  capable  of  being 
applied  in  lieu  of  tarpaulings  for  covering  waggons,  carriages,  &c.  The  property 
which  they  possess  of  serving  to  contain  water,  and  which  had  at  first  been  made 
available  for  a well-known  therapeutic  use,  has  allowed  of  their  being  made  into 
portable  baths,  which  can  be  rolled  up  like  an  ordinary  cloth  when  not  in  use. 
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The  shoes  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mackintosh  and  Co.  are  mode  with  much  (Sire, 
and  with  a degree  of  elegance  which  shows  that  in  Europe  these  articles  are  but 
little  used  except  by  the  more  opulent  classes. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  making  of  shoes  that  India-rubber  has  l>een  called  in  to 
supersede  leather ; the  articles  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mackintosh  aud  Co.  show 
the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  to  form  pistons  of  pumps,  and  how  conical  valves 
of  India-rubber  can  be  advantageously  sulistituted  for  leather  or  metal  ones. 
Sheets  of  caoutchouc  of  different  colours,  either  smooth  or  worked  in  relief,  are 
brought  in  to  supersede  moulded  ornaments  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  of 
ottomans,  and  in  the  binding  of  hooka 

The  use  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  to  form  the  piston-valves  in  steam-engines 
on  the  screw  principle,  lias  greatly  contributed  to  the  employment  of  these  novel 
motive  powers,  which  are  destined  in  some  degree  to  effect  a change  in  navigation 
by  allowing  steam  to  come  in  solely  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  wind.  The  exhibition 
of  Messrs.  Mackintosh  and  Co.  comprises  a valve  of  this  description,  which  after 
six  months'  use  has  undergone  so  little  alteration  that  it  may  be  foreseen  that  these 
articles  possess  an  almost  unlimited  durability.  The  rendering  available  the 
impermeability  of  their  fabrics  to  air  and  gas  has  likewise  been  extended.  To 
the  air-cushions  which  have  been  long  used  are  now  added  the  air-mattresses,  so 
well  adapted  as  beds  for  travellers  and  invalids ; lioats  inflated  with  air,  at  once 
portable  and  incapable  of  sinking,  and  which  for  life-boat  uses  and  in  inland 
voyages  are  capable  of  rendering  great  service.  The  collection  of  Messrs.  Mack- 
intosh presents  some  specimens  of  this  kind  of  great  interest  Lieut  Halkett,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  by  making  them  in  several  closed  compartments  in  such  a manner 
that  the  stuff  being  pierced  through  at  one  point  cannot  lead  os  a necessary  con- 
sequence to  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  has  rendered  more  certain  the  services  which 
these  machines  are  called  upon  to  perform.  The  applications  of  the  elasticity  of 
caoutchouc  have  also  been  greatly  increased.  The  wheels  of  carriages  have  been 
surrounded  by  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  noise  which 
they  make  upon  the  pavement  Rollers  for  inking  printing  types  and  lithographic 
stones  luive  been  made  from  it ; it  is  employed  for  the  making  of  cushions  for 
billiard  tables,  aud  to  supersede  the  use  of  sacking-cords  in  bedsteads.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  elasticity  of  an  India-rubber  laind,  which  has  a tendency  to 
return  to  its  primitive  length  when  the  action  of  opening  a door  has  elongated  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  door-springs,  the  use  of  which  is  beginning  to  spread 
widely. 

The  force  with  which  caoutchouc  untwists  itself  when  it  lias  been  twisted,  has 
caused  it  to  be  employed  in  the  mechanism  of  window-blinds, 

A thin  tube  of  India-rubber,  of  tolerably  huge  diameter,  but  flattened  at  the 
bottom  so  that  it  terminates  in  two  flat  edges,  which  the  elasticity  keepe  in  juxta- 
position, constitutes  an  apparatus  of  extreme  simplicity  which  perfectly  supersedes 
ordinary  hydraulic  valves.  The  edges  which  are  in  contact  below  open  by  the 
pressure  of  any  liquid  passing  through  the  tube,  aud  close  when  the  liquid  has 
run  out,  thus  preventing  any  fetid  gas  escaping  from  below.  The  elasticity  of 
India-rubber  has  made  a ring  of  it  applicable  for  uniting  cast-iron  or  earthen 
tubes  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  This  indestructible  and  moveable  tube, 
which  admits  of  widening  aud  allows  the  pipes  to  slide  one  within  another, 
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presents  a method  of  fitting  which  seems  destined  to  render  notable  service  in  the 
conveyance  of  water  in  large  towns 

A thin  hollow  sphere  of  India-rubber,  terminating  in  an  appendage  in  the  form 
of  a tube,  introduced  in  a flaccid  state  into  an  opening  accidentally  made  in 
gas  or  water-pipes,  may  by  means  of  being  expanded  by  inflation,  bo  used  to  press 
upon  the  sides  of  these  pipes,  and  thus  present  a method  of  occlusion  of  great 
simplicity,  which  will  allow  these  pipes,  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  replace, 
to  be  removed  without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Richard  Edward  Hodges  has  lately  proposed  to  make  use  of  cords  of  vul- 
canised India-rubber  as  a means  of  rendering  its  elasticity  serviceable  in  raising 
weights,  and  has  offered  by  the  use  of  different  cords,  which  are  to  be  stretched 
successively  and  then  released  all  at  once,  a method  of  throwing  projectiles,  and 
especially  harpoons,  with  increased  force.  This  invention  is  as  yet  too  new  for 
any  one  to  be  able  to  judge  of  it  by  experiments  on  a large  scale.  The  source  of 
power  in  this  application  of  India-rubber  presents  a curious  physical  problem,  as  it 
is  evidently  not  at  once  reducible  to  the  other  powers  of  meelianical  force. 

The  substitution  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  for  metallic  springs  in  the  buffers 
of  locomotive-engines,  is  one  of  great  service.  The  masses  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  deaden  the  shocks  with  an  ease  which  may  cause  this  employment  of 
caoutchouc  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  to  which  it  has  been  applied 
up  to  the  present  day. 

A certain  number  of  the  novel  applications  are  due  to  Messrs.  Charles  Mack- 
intosh and  Co.  Tho  ability  which  they  have  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of 
caoutchouc  has  afforded  to  other  inventors  of  these  new  applications  the  means  of 
putting  their  ideas  into  practice.  Without  the  discovery  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  they  could,  moreover,  never  have  been  carried  out.  The  Jury,  therefore, 
in  order  to  recompense  the  considerable  services  rendered  in  the  employment  of 
caoutchouc  by  Messrs.  Mackintosh,  Hancock,  and  their  other  partners,  have 
awarded  a Council  Medal  to  the  firm  of  Charles  Mackintosh  and  Co. 

2.  Charles  Goodyear,  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  United  States  (Off.  Cat.  378). 
Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  of  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  exhibits  a very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  productions  in  caoutchouc,  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  numerous 
manufactories  by  processes  which  are  his  own,  and  for  which  he  has  patents  in  his 
own  country.  The  eighteen  to  twenty  licences  granted  by  Mr.  Goodyear  for  the 
use  of  his  processes,  and  a capital  of  more  tlian  2,000,0001.  expended  in  the 
establishment  of  his  manufactories,  attest  the  importance  which  this  branch  of 
manufacture  has  attained  in  America.  Mr.  Goodyear  exhibits  in  his  collection  a 
number  of  articles  of  the  same  kind  as  those  manufactured  in  Europe,  whether 
with  vulcanized  India-rubber  alone,  as  springs  for  waggons,  elastic  maps,  balloons, 
sponge-bags,  tobacco-pouches,  or  with  India-rubber  covered  upon  one  or  both 
sides  with  stuffs  of  various  natures,  or  uniting  together  two  fabrics  by  a coating 
of  waterproof  material,  according  to  the  processes  originally  employed  by  Mr. 
Mackintosh.  In  the  manufacture  of  air-cushions  and  mattresses,  and  especially 
in  that  of  waterproof  garments,  more  strength  and  greater  thickness  are  to 
be  remarked  than  in  the  articles  manufactured  in  Europe,  but  with  less  finish 
in  the  workmanship  and  less  elegance  in  the  forms.  It  may  be  thus  clearly 
seen  that  these  articles,  which  are  as  yet  only  used  in  Europe  as  objects  of 
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luxury  or  of  more  refined  comfort,  have  already  in  America  entered  into  general 
consumption,  and  become,  by  their  price,  within  the  reach  of  the  least  opulent 
classes,  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  compiled 
to  accommodate  himself.  Providence  has  given  us  in  caoutchouc  a species  of 
natural  leather,  plastic  and  impermeable  to  water,  and  which  is  especially  adapted 
to  increase  the  well-being  of  that  class  of  workmen,  the  nature  of  whose  occu- 
|>ations  compels  them  to  encounter  the  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  the  resources  and 
requirements  of  individuals  of  thus  class  should  be  kept  in  view.  Besides  these 
.articles  common  to  the  manufactures  of  America  and  of  Europe,  Mr.  Charles 
Goodyear  exhibits  a series  of  productions  which  have  interested  the  Jury  in  a high 
degree  by  their  novelty,  and  which  promise  to  l)ecome  the  object  of  numerous  and 
novel  applications. 

The  ordinary  cloths  covered  with  India-rubber  present  a great  resistance  when 
they  are  pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  but  they  tear  with  great  facility  if 
they  are  made  to  undergo  a traction  tending  to  separate  the  threads  united  by 
the  weaving.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  some  of 
their  uses,  and  against  which  Mr.  Goodyear  has  succeeded  in  providing  by  the 
fabrication  of  a species  of  stuff  or  felt,  which  he  manufactures  by  machines  of  his 
own  invention.  This  stuff,  formed  in  successive  layers  and  in  variable  numbers  of 
threads  crossed  in  different  directions,  constitutes  a species  of  regular  felt  obtained 
by  mechanical  means,  which  can  be  produced  at  a low  price,  and  is  capable  of 
supporting  a traction  in  any  direction. 

By  covering  these  stufft,  formed  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  and  six  coats  of 
entangled  threads,  with  a thin  coat  of  India-rubber  in  a pulpy  state,  which, 
penetrating  into  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  still  further  increases  their  adhesion, 
Mr.  Goodyear  is  enabled  to  obtain  extended  surfaces  of  a species  of  resisting  and 
waterproof  paper — a real  vegetable  parchment  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  make 
excellent  use  in  most  advantageously  superseding  paper  itself  as  a material  for  cover- 
ing damp  walls  ; as  a material,  moreover,  very  well  adapted  for  printing  upon,  and 
therefore  to  the  making  of  large  maps  for  walls,  also  of  the  globes  and  celestial 
spheres  of  large  dimensions  which  are  employed  in  teaching  cosmography  or 
geography.  By  covering  with  this  waterproof  fabric  a species  of  woollen  waddingj 
he  has  been  enabled  to  produce  garments  at  once  warm  and  waterproof,  remark- 
able for  their  lowness  of  price,  and  especially  for  their  lightness,  which  much 
surpasses  that  of  the  ordinary  Mackintosh.  By  covering  this  same  stuff,  rendered 
adhesive,  with  cotton  fabrics,  he  has  been  able  to  employ  it  in  making  table- 
covers.  Made  to  adhere  to  a thick  woollen  down  it  can  be  employed  to  cover 
the  ground  in  such  a manner  as  to  keep  off  cold  and  moisture,  and  constituting 
a new  species  of  carpet  which  is  beginning  to  be  substituted  in  the  United  States 
for  the  floor  coverings  of  oil-cloth  used  in  low  and  damp  places.  Mr.  Goodyear, 
by  covering  with  two  layers  of  a felt  of  this  description  the  two  sides  of  rough 
canvas,  has  been  able  to  unite  in  this  combination  the  advantages  of  impermea- 
bility with  those  of  greater  resistance  to  mechanical  action,  and  thus  economically 
to  obtain  cloths  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  sails,  and  to  the  coverings  of 
carriages  and  merchandize. 

With  this  kind  of  complex  stuff  are  made,  at  the  present  day  in  the  United 
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States,  the  apparatus  for  life-boats,  the  insubmersiblc  boats,  os  well  as  those 
pontoons  inflated  with  air  which  were  first  constructed  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of 
New  York,  and  which,  by  simplifying  certain  equipages  which  the  armies  were 
compelled  to  carry  with  them,  have  already  rendered  service  to  the  United  States 
in  their  war  with  Mexico. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  application  of  India-rubber  to  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  was  in  a more  especial  manner  the  object  of  the  first  researches  of  Mr. 
Goodyear.  These  shoes  are  of  three  sorts.  Those  of  one  sort  are  formed  of  a 
layer  of  caoutchouc,  covering  a woven  and  non-elastic  fabric : these  common 
shoes  appear  to  be  universally  employed  in  the  United  States.  Others,  produced 
by  a layer  of  caoutchouc  spread  upon  a knitted,  and  therefore  an  elastic  fabric, 
are  more  commodious  in  use,  their  elegant  shapes  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 
This  kind  of  fabric  has  also  been  made  use  of  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
which,  proof  against  water,  lyes,  &c.,  allows  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  humble 
families  and  her  children  to  apply  themselves  to  the  most  lowly  household  cares 
without  giving  up  a certain  degree  of  elegance,  and  without  destroying  the  white- 
ness of  the  hands. 

Mr.  Goodyear  has,  in  addition  to  these,  exhibited  a few  specimens  of  a third 
species  of  shoe,  of  entirely  new  invention,  which  is  made  with  a sheet  of 
caoutchouc  pierced  through  with  an  infinity  of  very  small  holes  These  shoes, 
which  by  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  India-rubber  to  moisture,  and  of  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  holes,  are  impermeable  to  water,  but  pervious  to  gases, 
possess  the  double  advantage  of  being  waterproof  in  regard  to  external  moisture, 
while  they  nevertheless  admit  of  the  dissipation  of  the  moisture  arising  from 
perspiration.  This  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  perspiration  is  a serious  incon- 
veuience  inherent  at  the  present  day  in  the  wear  of  India-rubber  shoes,  and  of  the 
ordinary  Mackintoshes  These  inconveniences  may  be  entirely  removed,  without 
the  advantages  being  diminished,  by  the  employment  of  the  thin  pierced  sheets 
of  India-rubber  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goodyear. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  objects  to  which  caoutchouc  has  been  lately  applied,  it 
was  proper  that  childhood  should  have  its  share.  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear  has 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  fashioning  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  caoutchouc, 
constituting  vulcanized  India-rubber,  by  heating  it  in  moulds  He  is  thus  enabled 
to  produce  dolls’  heads,  different  figures  of  animals — in  a word,  toys  of  every 
description,  which  are  indestructible  by  falls,  shocks,  and  moisture,  and  which, 
while  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  cluldhood,  only  deprive  it  of  that  of 
destroying. 

It  has  been  already  seen  how  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear  had  in  America,  since 
the  year  1812,  worked  in  caoutchouc,  to  which  the  addition  of  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  lead  had  imparted  the  greater  elasticity.  By  combining  caoutchouc 
with  sulphur  and  magnesia  he  lias  latterly  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  the 
rigidity  and  hardness  of  wood,  but  of  a plastic  wood,  and  therefore  susceptible 
of  being  produced  from  moulds  in  the  most  varied  forma  This  material,  like 
India-rubber  itself,  is  capable  of  receiving  different  tints ; and  by  partially 
mixing  the  differently  coloured  masses,  he  has  been  able  to  produce  shaded 
specimens,  which  are  beginning  to  be  substituted  for  horn  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons,  and  of  handles  for  penknives  and  table-knives,  and  which  rolled 
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out  into  tliin  sheets  are  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  wood  in  the  veneering  of 
furniture.  Although  this  invention  is  as  yet  a recent  one,  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  very  soon  hear  its  fruits.  By  varying  the  preparations  of 
sulphur  and  magnesia  combined  with  the  caoutchouc,  it  has  already  been  made 
to  attain  different  degrees  of  consistence  ; and  probably  in  a short  time  industry 
will  be  able  to  discover  in  this  substance,  so  indestructible,  all  the  degrees  of 
cohesion  that  solid  matter  exhibits  in  its  most  varied  states  This  enumeration 
of  the  articles  shown  by  Mr.  Goodyear  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  incomplete  though 
it  is,  nevertheless  suffices  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  art  of  applying  Imlia-rublrer  to  the  most  diversified  uses,  and 
justifies  the  high  distinction  he  has  obtained,  as  well  as  the  award  which  the  Jury 
make  to  him  of  a Council  Medal. 

§ 3.  Prize  Medal s. 

1.  The  Hayward  Rubber  Company,  Colchester,  Connecticut,  United  States 
(Off.  Cat.,  294).  The  manufacture  of  waterproof  boots  and  shoes  is  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  India-rubber  in  the  United  States  The  manufacturers  who 
make  them  supply  a consumption  of  from  three  to  four  million  pairs  every  year. 
One  single  establishment,  that  of  the  Hayward  Rubber  Com[>any,  manufacture  as 
many  as  3,000  pairs  a-day  : they  employ  in  it  the  process  invented  by  Mr.  Good- 
year. These  boots  and  shoes  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jury.  They 
possess  the  double  merit  of  being  well  made  and  of  elegant  appearance.  The 
considerable  number  in  which  they  are  made  must  have  a tendency  to  lower  their 
price.  The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to  the  Hayward  Rubber  Company. 

2.  J.  Wansborouuh,  52  Little  Britain,  London  (Off  Cat,,  75).  Mr.  Wans- 
borough  has  exhibited  a new  description  of  waterproof  fabric,  produced  by  a 
method  which  calls  to  mind  the  manufacture  of  the  stained  papers  called  velvet 
papers.  By  covering  an  ordinary  fabric  of  thread  or  cotton  with  a coat  of  gluti- 
nous caoutchouc,  and  then  causing  to  adhere  to  it  the  wool  powder  coloured  in 
different  shades,  which  is  so  abundantly  obtained  in  the  shearing  of  cloth,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  produce  a fabric  resembling  velvet,  which  is  strong  and  water- 
proof, and  which,  for  the  manufacture  of  travelling  hats,  curtains,  travelling  bags, 
Ac.,  is  capable  of  receiving  numerous  applications  The  Jury  have  awarded  Mr. 
Wansljorough’s  invention  with  a Prize  Medal 

3.  S.  C.  Moulton,  New  York  (Off.  Cat,  534).  Mr.  Moulton  exhibits  some 
articles  in  India-rubber  prepared  in  England,  principally  by  Mr.  Goodyear’s  pro- 
cesses, and  which  have  appeared  to  the  Jury  to  be  well  made.  They  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  some  waterproof  fabrics  which  Mr.  Moulton  exhibits  as  having 
been  produced  by  machinery  and  without  dissolving  the  caoutchouc,  a method, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  obtain  waterproof  fabrics  entirely  free  from  the  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  they  often  possess.  Amongst  the  very  numerous  objects 
comprised  in  Mr.  Moulton’s  collection,  the  Jury  have  especially  noticed  some 
half  clogs,  the  some  as  those  shown  in  the  American  Exhibition,  but  made  with 
greater  elegance,  and  which,  being  easy  to  put  on  with  a common  shoe,  easy  to 
take  off,  and  of  a tolerably  low  price,  seem  to  exhibit  the  form  in  which  these 
articles  (the  utility  of  wliich  is  everyday  better  appreciated)  maybe  best  extended 
in  Europe,  and  more  generally  employed  there.  The  Jury  have  also  noticed  some 
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articles  of  saddlery  which  exhibit  a new  application  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  in 
superseding  the  leather  usually  employed  in  their  manufacture.  The  Jury  award 
a Prizo  Medal  to  the  ensemble  of  Mr.  Moulton’s  nianufacturea 

4.  Grossmann  and  Wauner,  11  Rue  de  Renard  St.  Sauveur,  Paris  (Off.  Cat., 
856).  India-rubber,  which  so  much  resembles  leather  in  its  properties,  nevertheless 
lacks  an  essential  quality  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  leather,  its  tenacity. 
It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  what  great  advantage  would  arise  in  uniting 
together  two  sulistances,  the  qualities  which  should  in  some  degree  complete  each 
other.  Amongst  the  different  articles  of  Messrs.  Grossman  and  Wagner’s  manu- 
facture which  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Jury,  they  have  remarked  some 
shoes  in  which  these  manufacturers  have  realized  this  union.  These  shoes,  the 
soles  of  which  are  of  leather,  possess  greater  durability  than  those  which  are 
entirely  made  of  India-rubber,  and  have  not  the  defect  of  slipping  upon  the 
pavement.  The  Jury  have  rewarded  the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Grossmann  and 
Wagner,  and  especially  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  India-rubber 
shoes,  with  a Prize  Medal. 

5.  Thomas  Forster,  Streatlram,  Surrey  (Off.  Cat.,  178).  Mr.  Forster  exhibits 
some  waterproof  garments  of  good  make.  These  garments,  in  which  the  especial 
object  has  been  to  render  them  more  accessible  to  the  less  opulent  classes,  are 
produced  by  means  of  the  combination  of  ordinary  caoutchouc  with  certain  resinous 
substances,  which  are  moreover  added  in  suitable  quantities  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  suppleness  or  the  flexibility  of  the  fabric  Mr.  Forster  produces  articles 
in  the  coloured  paste  of  India-rubber,  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  use.  The 
good  quality  of  these  fabrics  made  by  Mr.  Forster  has  been  proved  by  long  use. 
The  Jury  award  him  a Prize  Medal. 

6.  Christopher  Nickels  and  Co.,  13  Goldsmith  Street,  Cheapside,  London 
(Off.  Cat,  78).  The  manufacture  of  elastic  tissues  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  uses  of  India-rubber.  Messrs.  C.  Nickels  and  Co.  devote  themselves  with 
much  success  to  this  special  manufacture.  They  exhibit  a collection  of  articles  of 
this  description  proceeding  from  their  factories,  which  show  of  how  great  a variety 
this  species  of  weaving  is  susceptible.  The  elastic  tissue  serves  no  longer  Bolely 
for  the  manufacture  of  garters,  braces,  and  belts ; it  is  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  gloves,  sandals,  elastic  cords,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  kind,  of  which 
Messrs.  C.  Nickels  and  Co.’s  exhibition  contains  a complete  collection.  The  Jury 
award  them  a Prize  Medal. 

7.  M.  Leunenschloss,  Rouen  (Off.  Cat,  313).  The  manufacture  of  elastic 
tissues,  which  had  its  birth  in  France,  has  received  in  that  country  a great  degree 
of  development  It  comprises  the  numerous  fabrics  of  this  description  of  pro- 
ductions, a few  of  which  are  represented  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  Jury  liavo 
especially  noticed  the  productions  of  tills  nature  which  are  exhibited  by  M. 
Leunenschloss,  and  which  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  this  manufacturer 
has  deservedly  obtained.  He  is  moreover  the  author  of  several  ingenious  inven- 
tions, which  have  rendered  this  manufacture  more  easy  and  regular.  The  pro- 
ductions which  he  exhibits  in  braces  and  laces  for  tailors’  and  ladies’  use,  nre 
remarkable  for  their  good  quality  and  their  elegance.  The  J ury  awurd  a Prize 
Medal  to  M.  Leunenschloss. 

8.  Messrs.  Holtring  and  Hoefken,  Barmen  (Off.  Cat,  662).  The  collection 
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of  braces  exhibited  by  this  firm  presents  a series  of  articles,  in  which  the  threads 
of  elastic  tissue  are  employed  for  one  of  their  most  useful  applications.  The  work- 
manship and  appearance  of  these  articles  also  entitle  them  to  commendation. 

§ 4.  Honourable  Mention. 

1.  Messrs.  Bunn  and  Co.  (Off.  Cat,  77).  A very  extensive  and  interesting 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  various  descriptions  of  India-rubber,  more  especially 
from  Para.  Also  specimens  of  gutta  percha,  and  examples  of  the  processes  to 
which  these  substances  are  submitted  in  their  preparation  for  application  in  the 
arts. 

2.  W.  H.  Burke  (Off.  Cat,  Class  IV.,  115).  Specimens  of  India-rubber  web 
manufactures  of  various  kinds.  These  consist  of  tissues  of  alpaca,  mohair,  and 
Genappe  braids,  covered  with  caoutchouc  on  one  side,  and  having  a peculiarly 
light  and  elegant  character.  The  exhibition  comprises  also  specimens  of  “ mine- 
ralized India-rubber,”  having  the  same  properties  as  vulcanized  India-rubl)er, 
ami  prepared  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  smell  of  the  sulphur  used  in  its  pre- 
paration. 

3.  Messrs.  Church  and  Chittenden,  United  States  (Off.  Cat,  382).  A col- 
lection of  shoes  made  of  India-rubber,  in  a style  which  enabled  the  makers  to 
sell  them  at  a low  cost.  This  is  one  of  the  establishments  in  America  registered 
under  Mr.  Goodyear’s  patent 

4.  J.  C.  CORDING,  United  Kingdom  (Off.  Cat,  82).  A variety  of  articles  of 
dress  made  of  various  fabrics,  and  rendered  waterproof  by  caoutchouc.  The 
articles  included  coats  which  might  bo  worn  with  either  side  outwards,  also  ladies’ 
capes  and  hoods. 

5.  R E.  Hodges,  United  Kingdom  (Off  Cat,  72).  Various  applications  of  the 
elastic  property  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  as  in  mechanical  purchases,  guns, 
bows,  &c. 

The  Reporter  would  also  call  attention  to  the  caoutchouc  manufactures  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  J.  Horsey,  of  London,  and  not  placed  in  the  Official  Catalogue,  which 
contained  several  very  elegant  specimens  of  goods  manufactured  from  vulcanized 
India-rubber,  as  also  fabrics  coated  with  caoutchouc  of  various  colours,  in  which 
the  colours  were  mixed  with  the  caoutchouc  and  not  subsequently  applied,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  removed  by  wear  or  the  application  of  moisture. 

The  ladies'  and  children’s  boots  and  shoes  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Tallerslan  (Off. 
Cat,  70),  afford  -an  instance  of  a new  and  useful  application  of  caoutchouc. 

§ 5.  Remaining  Exhibitors. 

Under  this  head  the  Reporter  has  endeavoured  to  give  a list  of  the  names  of 
exhibitors  of  various  articles  made  of  caoutchouc,  or  into  which  it  enters,  whether 
exhibited  in  Class  XXVIII.,  or  belonging  to  some  other. 

J.  Sanders,  11,  Fore  Street,  Cripplegate  (Off  Cat,  73).  India-rubber  water- 
proof umbrella  tent 

J.  L.  Hancock,  Goswell  Mews,  Goswell  Road  (Off.  Cat,  83).  Portable  India- 
rublter  shower-bath,  hose  reel,  and  inflated  air-tight  bed  chair. 

S.  Matthews,  58  Charing  Cross  (Off  Cat,  81).  Large-sized  India-rubber 
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portable  boat,  and  India-rubber  cloak  boat,  designed  by  Lieut.  Halkett,  R.N. 
Iudia-rubber  portable  bath. 

C.  JoUBERT,  8 Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square  (Class  XX.,  Off.  Cat,  40). 
Self-adjusting  white  watered  corset  Elastic  corset  belt  for  invalids.  India-rubber 
tissue,  of  French  manufacture. 

J.  S.  Hall,  308  Regent  Street  (Off.  Cat,  184).  Improved  elastic  over-shoes, 
with  leather  soles  and  plush  heels,  to  prevent  slipping. 

S.  Turker,  Orchard  Place,  East  India  Docks  (Off.  Cat,  223).  Coal  and  its 
products.  Products  from  caoutchouc  and  wood. 

J.  Outridge  (Off.  Cat,  29).  Caoutchouc  from  River  Demerarn,  near  the  Falla 
Milk  from  the  cow-tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

W.  Huet,  Rouen  (Seine-Iufdrieure),  and  12  and  14  Rue  du  Cimetiere,  St 
Nicholas,  Paris  (Off  Cat,  270).  India-rubber  articles,  braces,  and  twists. 

J.  D.  Leblond,  Carver,  5 Rue  St  Louis  (au  Marais),  Paris  (Off  Cat,  297). 
Patent  India-rubber  mole  and  female  figures  for  artists. 

C.  L.  Ducourtcoux,  Caoutchouc  Stocking  Manufacturer,  4 Rue  Fontaine  au 
Roi,  Paris  (Off  Cat,  1199).  Machine-made  caoutchouc  stockings  and  belts. 

Briquet  and  PERRIER,  Tissue  Manufacturers,  22  Rue  Jean  Robert,  Paris 
(Off.  Cat,  1116).  Elastic  caoutchouc  tissues  for  braces,  garters,  &c,  and  specimens 
of  that  manufacture. 

— Rabourdin,  Manufacturer,  88  Rue  dcs  Marais  St  Martin,  Paris  (Off.  Cat, 
1416).  Braces ; garters ; silk  and  India-rubber  fabric. 

— Lerkhe,  St  Petersburg  (Off  Cat,  31 1).  Clogs  in  India-rubber,  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Waterproof  morocco  pillow. 

H.  H.  Day,  New  York  (Off.  Cat,  308].  India-rubber  manufactures 

J.  J.  Romplek,  Erfurt  (Off  Cat,  781).  India-rubber  elastic  braces  and  watch- 
guarda  Silk  and  half-silk  shoe  stuffs,  mixed  with  India-rubber ; shoes  made  of 
the  same  material. 

Rooy ackers  and  Son,  Rotterdam,  Makers  (Off  Cat,  52).  Boots ; varnished 
boots,  the  leg  without  seam.  A Chinese  boot  Boots  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc. 

Louisa  Piece,  Geneva  (Off.  Cat,  233).  Caoutchouc  knit  stockings  for  in- 
valids. 

J.  Vie,  Caoutchouc  Manufacturer,  161  Rue  St  Jacques,  Paris  (Off  Cat,  726). 
Caoutchouc  tissues,  elastic  stockings,  belts,  knee-caps,  &c. 

Section  B. — Manufactures  from  Gutta  Percha. 

§ 1.  General  Remarks. 

Tho  substance  designated  by  the  name  of  gutta  percha  (pronounced  pertsha), 
is,  like  caoutchouc,  a carburet  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  that  substance,  and 
possesses  a great  number  of  the  properties  which  characterize  India-rubber,  but 
exhibits  certain  special  properties  which  admit  of  its  being  applied  to  particular 
uses  to  which  caoutchouc  is  not  adapted.  Gutta  percha  possesses  as  great  an 
indestructibility  by  means  of  chemical  agents  as  caoutchouc.  It  has  an  inter- 
mediate consistence  between  that  of  leather  and  wood  ; it  is  capable  of  being 
softened  by  heat,  and  of  regaining  its  primitive  consistence  on  cooling.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  capable  of  taking  and  of  retaining  the  most  delicate 
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impressions.  Tin:  important  uses  to  which  it  has  been  latterly  applied  are  only 
the  forerunners  of  those  to  which  it  will  be  adapted  hereafter,  provided  the  lack 
of  this  precious  material  (which  unfortunately  is  produced  in  much  less  quantities 
than  India-rubber,  and  in  localities  much  more  circumscribed)  does  not  present 
an  obstacle  to  it. 

Whilst  the  plants  which  furnish  caoutchouc  abound  in  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
torial zone  which  extends  between  the  tropics,  the  Isotumdra  gutta,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Sajwtacece,  is  the  only  tree  which  yields  gutta  percha.  It 
grows  scarcely  anywhere  except  in  certain  parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  Singapore. 
It  was  brought  for  the  first  time  into  England,  in  the  days  of  Tradescant,  as  a 
curious  product,  under  the  name  of  Mazer  wood,  and  subsequently  it  was  fre- 
quently brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  under  the  name  of  India- 
rubber,  in  the  form  of  elastic  whips,  sticks,  &c.  In  1813  Doctors  D’Almeida 
and  W.  Montgomery  drew  particular  attention  to  it,  together  with  its  various 
singular  properties,  its  easy  manipulation,  and  the  uses  for  which  the  Malays  em- 
ployed it.  The  most  common  employment  of  it  was  for  whips : ami  it  was  by 
the  introduction  of  a horse-whip  made  of  thus  substance  that  its  existence  was  for 
the  first  time  known  in  Europe.  The  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  East 
Indies,  shown  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  proves  that  the  natives 
of  the  country  in  which  the  Isonandra  gutta  grows,  knew  also  how  to  appropriate 
it  to  the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  vases,  and  that  European  industry  has 
little  more  to  do  than  to  imitate  their  processes. 

The  importation  of  gutta  perclia  into  England,  where  the  employment  of  this 
substance  first  drew  attention,  was  in  1815  only  20,600  lbs. ; but  in  1818  it 
had  increased  to  above  3,000,000  lbs.  ; and  during  the  last  three  years  the  im- 
portation has  amounted  to  a much  larger  quantity,  and  one  which  begins  to  cause 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  supply  sufficing  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  novel  uses  in  store  for  it  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  during  its 
use  gutta  percha  is  but  little  consumed,  and  the  waste  from  the  articles  in  this 
material,  submitted  to  a proper  softening,  can  be  made  to  servo  new  uses ; never- 
theless its  constantly  increasing  consumption,  added  to  the  barbarous  manner  in 
which  the  product  has  hitherto  been  extracted,  may  well  justify  some  appre- 
hension. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  employment  of  gutta  percha  it  was  the  custom 
to  cut  down  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  juice,  which,  loft  to  itself,  very 
soon  allowed  the  gutta  percha  to  separate  and  coagulate  of  its  own  accord.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  European  industry  will  soon  be  embarked  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  product,  and  that  the  Niato  (which  is  the  name  that  the  Malays  give  to 
the  tree  which  produces  gutta  perclia),  multiplied  by  means  of  a regular  culture, 
naturalized  in  other  countries  than  those  to  which  it  is  indigenous,  and  worked 
by  regular  incisions,  which  will  only  take  from  the  tree  a portion  of  its  juice 
without  hindering  its  development,  will  be  the  means  of  furnishing  at  a low  price 
a substance  wliich  is  destined  to  render  notable  services  to  industrial  and  domestic 
economy. 

The  gutta  perclia,  which  arrives  in  Europe  in  the  form  of  lumps  of  some 
pounds  weight,  is  far  from  being  pure  The  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archqielago 
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make  no  scruple  of  introducing  into  it  stones,  earth,  &c. ; the  presence  of  which 
in  the  interior  of  these  blocks  renders  a purification  indispensable,  which  purifica- 
tion, however,  is  capable  of  being  attained  without  much  manipulation. 

Ever  since  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  gutta  percha  has,  in  fact,  found 
everything  provided  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it,  and  has  been  found  capable 
of  being  worked  by  the  processes  and  instruments  which  are  employed  in  the 
purification  of  India-rubber.  At  the  present  day  the  block  of  gutta  percha,  cut 
into  slices  by  a strong  machine,  is  softened  by  means  of  hot  water,  divided 
and  tom  into  shreds  by  the  same  machine  that  is  used  for  India-rubber,  which 
servos  to  knead  the  gutta  percha  in  such  a manner  that  the  crushed  stones  and 
earth  may  be  separated  from  it  on  lining  diluted  in  the  water ; it  is  then  dried, 
and  submitted,  by  means  of  a powerful  machine,  to  a mastication  similar  to  that 
which  India-rubber  is  made  to  undergo  ; and  when,  after  some  hours  of  kneading, 
the  mass  has  become  homogeneous  and  sufficiently  softened,  it  is  drawn  by 
the  drawing-mill  into  cylindrical  cords,  into  tubes  of  various  diameters,  or  it  is 
spread  out  by  means  of  the  flattening  machine  (as  is  done  with  lead)  into  sheets 
of  various  thicknesses,  which  are  finally  divided  into  bands,  from  which  are  cut 
out  with  a nipping  tool  the  pieces  which  are  required  to  be  employed  in  different 
uses. 

Whatever  difficulty  manufacturers  may  have  had  in  procuring  gutta  percha 
fit  to  lie  made  use  of,  they  have  at  least  been  able  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  the  discovery  of  uses  to  which  it  is  adapted ; and  in  the  space  of  a few 
years  have  discovered  numerous  and  important  ones,  as  may  lie  witnessed  in 
the  beautiful  exhibition  made  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Comjiany.  One  of  the  first 
and  principal  uses  of  gutta  percha  was  to  supersede  the  leather  bands  employed 
in  machinery  for  the  transmission  of  movements.  This  is  very  nearly  the  only 
use  to  which  it  lias  hitherto  been  applied  in  France.  It  seems,  moreover,  that 
latterly  in  England  some  inconveniences  liave  been  found  to  result  from  this 
employment  of  gutta  percha  ; but  should  its  use  for  that  purpose  diminish,  every 
day  others  are  found  for  it. 

Indestructible  by  water,  and  at  the  same  time  a bad  conductor  of  electricity, 
gutta  percha  has  been  found  available  for  enclosing  the  metallic  wires  employed 
in  the  electric  telegraph  ; and  the  use  of  this  substance  may  certainly  claim  its 
share  in  the  success  of  the  submarine  telegraph,  which  has  just  brought  London 
and  Paris  within  a few  minutes  of  each  other. 

It  may  be  conceived  to  what  a variety  of  forms  a substance  can  lie  turned 
which,  becoming  soft  without  adhering  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  regains 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  slight  elasticity  and  the  consistence  of  leather. 
Thus  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  have  turned  it  to  account  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  buckets  of  all  kinds,  light,  indestructible,  and  capable  of  being  mended  by 
a slight  degree  of  heat  and  pressure  when  they  are  worn  out 

It  is  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  maritime  use  that  gutta  percha, 
resisting  as  it  does  the  action  of  water,  and  especially  of  salt  water,  appears  to  lie 
the  best  adapted.  Buoys  of  every  description  for  anchors,  nets,  Arc.,  have  been 
made  of  it ; sailors’  hats,  speaking-trumpets,  Arc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  brought  to  perform  a useful  part  in  waterproof  garments,  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  life-boat  apparatus.  If  India-rubber  has  been  advantageously 
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combined  with  leather,  it  may  Ire  conceived  that  the  combination  of  gutta  percha 
with  wood,  of  which  Mr.  Forster  has  shown  a specimen  at  the  Exhibition,  may  in 
certain  cases  offer  peculiar  advantages. 

The  decorative  art  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  plastic  properties  of  gutta 
percha.  All  those  different  articles  of  furniture,  the  prices  of  which  are  so  much 
enhanced  by  carving,  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  by  means  of  pressure,  and 
thus  multiplied  at  a low  price.  Writing-tables,  work-baskets,  &e.,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  gutta  percha,  and  thus  be  made  to  combine  the  threefold  advantage  of 
lowness  of  price,  elegance  of  form,  and  absence  of  fragility.  In  the  large  manu- 
factory which  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  employment  of  gutta  percha,  are 
made  every  day  a great  quantity  of  mouldings,  friezes,  panels,  leaves,  &c.,  and  of 
articles  of  every  description.  These,  combined  by  the  decorator,  covered  with 
gilding  (which  gutta  percha  takes  in  perfection),  are,  in  the  manufacture  of 
picture-frames,  and  in  the  decoration  of  furniture,  capable  of  superseding  the 
carving  upon  wood,  which  is  so  costly,  or  papier-machd  and  carton-pierTe,  which 
present  the  defect  of  great  fragility.  On  going  through  the  exhibition  of  Messrs. 
Thom  and  Co.,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  we  may  judge  of 
the  extent  which  the  employment  of  this  substance  promises  to  the  docorativo 
art  by  the  imitation  of  carving  upon  oak,  rosewood,  &c.  Bronze  articles  have 
nlso  been  reproduced  in  a felicitous  manner  ; and  the  clearness  of  the  edges  and 
the  purity  of  the  forms  make  it  easy  to  understand  how  gutta  percha  has  been 
found  capable  of  being  used  for  making  galvano-plastic  moulds,  and  how  some 
experiments  have  begun  to  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  this  material 
in  the  process  of  stereotyping,  for  the  metal  with  which  at  the  present  day  the 
pages  of  our  illustrated  bookB  are  multiplied.  This  employment  of  gutta  percha 
for  the  reproduction,  by  pressure,  of  objects  for  interior  decoration  cannot  but  be 
widely  extended,  enabling  the  many  to  enjoy  those  graceful  and  elegant  forms 
which,  ns  long  ns  they  could  not  be  reproduced  in  a material  indestructible  by 
water  and  free  from  fragility,  could  only  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  few. 

Quite  recently,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Truman,  a lump  of  coloured  gutta 
percha,  moulded  into  the  form  of  a jaw-bone,  has  been  found  capable  of  holding 
together  artificial  teeth,  and  thus  advantageously  superseding  those  settings  in  gold, 
which  were  so  costly,  and  the  alisolute  rigidity  of  which,  moreover,  presented  much 
inconvenience.  The  slight  but  sensible  elasticity  possessed  by  gutta  percha  ren- 
ders it,  on  the  contrary,  very  well  adapted  to  this  use. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  the  exertions  of  H.  Mapplo  have  rendered  gutta 
percha  applicable.  Soles  of  this  sulistance,  glued  on  to  the  upper  leathers  by 
means  of  gutta  perclia  dissolved  in  gas-tar,  constitute  shoes  which  are  not  affected 
by  water,  which  will  last  a long  time,  are  very  simple  and  economical  in  their 
make,  the  soles  of  which  are  easily  mended,  and  easily  put  on  again  when  they 
come  off,  and  can  be  made  to  serve  anew  by  means  of  a fresh  kneading  up  when 
they  have  become  unfit  for  use  ; thus  constituting  a description  of  shoes,  the  use 
of  which  cannot  fiul  to  become  extended  in  such  a general  manner  as  to  render 
notable  service  to  health.  Gutta-percha  soles  have  also  been  found  capable  of 
Wing  affixed  with  much  advantage  upon  leather  soles. 

This  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  the  oil  of  tar,  like  that  of  caoutchouc,  which, 
by  its  evaporation,  leaves  the  caoutchouc  uninjured,  can  be  made  use  of  to  obtain 
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sheets  of  gutta  percha  of  extreme  thinness,  which  have  already  begun  to  l>e  useil 
in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  waterproof  papers  and  cloths. 

It  is  more  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  chemical  utensils  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  conveyance  of  acids,  that  gutta  pcrcha  seems  destined  to  tender  the 
greatest  services.  Latterly  pumps  for  hydrochloric  acid  have  l>ecn  made  of  it, 
pipes  for  conveying  this  acid,  bottles  in  which  to  send  it  away ; large  wooden 
vessels  have  been  lino*!  with  gutta  percha,  in  which  to  preserve  the  acid  ; 
gasometers  are  taring  constructed,  which  will  be  capable  of  collecting  the  sulphuric 
acid  disengaged  in  certain  chemical  actions,  and  which  would  have  corroded 
metallic  vessels 

§ 2.  Council  Medal. 

The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road  (Off  Cat.  85).  A great 
number  of  the  novel  applications  of  this  substance  have  been  invented  by  the 
Gutta  Percha  Company ; and  the  great  development  which  this  Company  has 
given  to  this  branch  of  industry  has  realized  all  that  could  be  hoped  from  the 
employment  of  this  substance.  The  exhibition  also  of  specimens  was  veiy  com- 
plete and  extensive.  The  Jury,  therefore,  recommended  that  one  of  its  great 
rewards  shoidd  record  their  sense  of  exertions  which  have  in  a few  years  shown 
in  so  striking  a manner  the  extent  to  which  this  new  substance  may  be  made 
available  for  the  benefit  of  man,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  may  l>c  success- 
fully employed  The  Jury  have,  therefore,  awarded  a Council  Medal  to  the 
Gutta  Percha  Company,  ns  having,  in  the  highest  degree,  contributed  to  these 
important  results. 

§ 3.  Prize  Medal. 

The  West  Ham  Gutta  Percha  Company  (Off  Cat.,  90).  In  the  distribution 
of  the  awards  of  which  gutta  percha  is  the  object,  the  West  Ham  Gutta  Percha 
Company  cannot  be  overlooked.  They  have  also  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Jury  the  most  varied  objects  manufactured  in  gutta  percha,  in  which  they 
have  made  use  of  certain  processes  peculiar  to  Mr.  Charles  Hancock. 

A beautiful  group,  representing  a boar  hunt,  covered  with  a metallic  coating  in 
imitation  of  bronze,  displays  in  a very  high  degree  the  success  with  which  gutta 
percha  may  be  employed  in  the  decorative  and  oven  fine  arts.  The  exhibitor  has 
succeeded  in  combining  gutta  percha  with  sulphur  and  the  metallic  sulplmrets,  to 
which  the  name  “ mctallo-thianised’’  gutta  percha  has  been  employed  The 
gutta  percha  thus  treated  is  as  hard  as  ebony,  and  can  be  used  for  most  purposes 
to  which  wood  and  ivory  are  generally  applied.  • 

§ 4.  Honourable  Mention. 

J.  Martin  Cardiol,  Paris  (Off.  Cat.,  786,  France).  The  Jury  think  it  right  to 
record  their  sense  of  the  merit  of  M.  Cabirol’s  application  of  gutta  percha  to  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus,  although  the  consideration  of 
the  merit  of  the  particular  object  belongs  to  another  class. 

5.  Other  Contributors. 

F.  Whishaw,  9 John  Street,  Adelphi,  Designer  and  Inventor  (Off.  Cat., 
Class  X.,  419.)  Telekerephona,  or  speaking  telegraph.  Gutta  percha  telephone. 
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Railway  trains  communicator.  Gutta  pcrcha  tube  and  lathe-band,  ns  first  made 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1815.  Subaqueous  insulated  electric  telegraph  con- 
ductors. Battery  protector. 

Mary  O'Donnell  69  London  Street,  Reading,  Designer  (Off  Cat,  Class  IX., 
53).  Ornamental  leather.  Hand-screens  in  stamped  gutta  percha,  preserved 
real  flowers  and  embroidery,  &c. 

The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Pat,  18  Wharf  Road,  City  Road  (Off.  Cat, 
Class  XXVI.,  21).  Table  and  pier  glass  in  gutta  percha  ornament,  in  the  natural 
colour. 

F.  Thompson,  Westfield  Terrace,  Sheffield,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 
(Off.  Cat,  Class  XXII.,  808).  Patent  gutta  percha  skates  of  various  colours  and 
combinations. 

Thorn  and  Co.,  98  New  Bond  Street,  Designer  and  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat, 
Class  XXVI.,  1).  Gutta  percha  manufacture.  Decorations ; girandole  ; various 
specimens  and  patterns  of  frames,  brackets,  mouldings,  &c. 

T.  Walkf.r,  1 Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  (Off. 
Cat,  Class  XXVIII.,  87).  Gutta  percha  hat-bodies.  Ventilated  velvet  hats,  &c. 
Hat-case,  answering  for  a life-buoy  float,  foot-bath,  &c. 

Miss  Moorson,  Kensington  (Off.  Cat,  Class  XXIX.,  253).  Gutta  percha 
models. 

W.  T.  I lift,  Newington  (Off  Cat,  Class  XXIX.,  253a),  « London  Street 
Scenes,”  “ May  Day,”  &c,  modelled  (by  the  hand)  from  gutta  percha,  by  Miss  E. 
Moorson,  of  Kensington,  aged  13. 

F.  Dinzi,  Vienna,  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat.,  348).  Gutta  pcrcha  articles, 
including  sticks,  riding-whips,  snuff-boxes,  goblets,  flower-pots,  &c. 

T.  Wheeler,  Toronto  (Off.  Cat.,  353).  Medallion  in  gutta  percha  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Section  C. — Manufacture  from  Ivory,  Tortoisf.shf.li,  Shells,  Bone, 
Whalebone,  Horn,  Bristles,  &c,  Cork,  Cocoa-Nut  Fibre,  Vegetable 
Ivory,  &e. 

The  articles  manufactured  from  the  above  substances,  and  not  included  in  other 
sections,  are  not  numerous,  but  are  of  a very  miscellaneous  character ; it  is  there- 
fore, almost  impossible  to  give  any  connected  account  of  them.  Many  of  these 
materials  were  exhibited  as  raw  products  in  Class  IV.,  as  ivory,  whalebone, 
cork,  &c,  and  to  the  Report  on  this  section  the  reader  is  referred  for  their  natural 
history.  Such  substances  as  ivory,  bone,  and  horn,  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  of  use  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Reports  on  previous  sec- 
tions. The  articles  exhibited  in  this  section  will  bo  referred  to  under  each 
separate  sultstance  mentioned,  and  as  near  as  possible  under  the  heads  before 
employed. 

I.  Animal  Substances  included  in  Section  C. 

1.  Ivory. 

This  substance,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  of  which  a great 
variety  were  exhibited  in  Class  IV.  formed  a conspicuous  object  in  many  jsarts  of 
the  Exhibition.  Many  of  the  articles  formed  of  ivory  which  were  exhibited  dis- 
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played  those  qualities  of  taste  and  design  which,  although  some  were  intended  for 
use,  removed  them  from  the  Class  which  contemplated  objects  of  utility,  and 
placed  them  for  examination  under  the  Jury  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Such  were  many 
of  the  specimens  of  ivory  carving  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
The  grotesque  carvings  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  busts  and  statues  in  ivory,  were 
all  thus  placed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jury  of  Class  XXVIII.  The 
principal  applications  in  ivory  brought  before  this  Class  were  delicate  veneers, 
combs,  and  work  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Prize  Medals. 

Thomas  Staight,  12  Walbrook,  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat.,  Class  IV.,  109).  Spe- 
cimens of  turning  and  carving  in  ivory.  Many  of  the  objects  exhibited  wore 
beautifully  executed.  A set  of  ivory  chessmen,  representing  Crusaders,  was 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  There  were  also  specimens  of  carving  in  pearl 
deserving  of  commendation. 

STAtGirr,  D.,  and  Sons  (Offi  Cat.,  Class  XXIX.,  252).  Specimens  of  ivory 
veneering  and  other  manufact  ures  in  ivory  of  a useful  kind. 

J.  Pit  ATT  and  Co.,  Meriden,  Connecticut,  United  States,  Inventor.  This  Com- 
I»any  exhibited  specimens  of  ivory  veneer  cut  by  machinery.  These  veneers  were 
exceedingly  delicate,  one  piece  alone,  12  inches  in  width  and  40  feet  in  length, 
having  been  sawn  from  a single  tusk.  The  machine  by  which  this  veneer  was 
produced  was  an  invention  of  the  exhibitors. 

John  Fens,  New  York,  United  States,  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat,  111).  An 
exhibition  of  several  articles  manufactured  from  ivory.  The  workmanship  was 
very  superior.  The  comb  exhibited  contained  150  teeth  in  the  inch. 

Noel,  sen.,  33  Rue  do  Lancry,  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat.,  France,  6 66).  A 
largo  collection  of  well-manufactured  ivory  combs  with  hollow  round  teeth. 

August  Habeniciit,  (Off.  Cat.,  Vienna,  376)  Amongst  a number  of  articles 
for  fitting  up  dressing-cases  and  for  tho  toilet-table  were  somo  beautiful  ivory 
combs. 

Ludwig  Geismar  and  Co.,  Weisbaden,  Nassau  (Off.  Cat,  13).  A cup  in  ivory t 
with  figures  in  alto  and  basso  relievo,  tho  subject  being  Clirist  blessing  tho 
Children  ; also  brooches  and  bracelets  in  ivory,  carved  with  much  taste. 

Louis  Joseph  Massue,  3 Rue  Aumaire,  Paris,  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat,  615). 
A largo  assortment  of  well-manufactured  ivory  combs. 

— Wole,  2 Rue  St  Appoline,  Paris  (Off.  Cat.,  741).  Si>ecimens  of  ivory 
carved  in  various  forms. 

IIoi.tzapeeel  and  Co.,  64  Charing  Cross,  and  127  Long  Acre,  Manufacturers 
(Off  Cat,  Class  VI.,  252).  The  Jury  had  their  attention  called  to  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  ivory  turning  exhibited  by  this  Company  in  the  department  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  machinery,  where  they  were  exhibiting  their  turning 
apparatus.  They  were  specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  turning,  but  some 
of  a very  superior  kind. 

H.  Williams,  Dublin,  Inventor  (Off.  Cat.,  163).  Eccentric  ivory  turning 
without  eccentric  chuck. 

C.  SHAW,  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  Producer  (Offi  Cat,  164).  Specimens  of 
mechanical  sculpture  in  ivory 
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JOHN’  MAUNDER,  Launceston,  Cornwall  (Oft  Cat.,  28).  A miniature  dessert  set 
turned  in  ivory. 

In  determining  on  the  prizes  in  ivory  work  the  Jury  had  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  whether  particular  specimens  belonged  to  their  department,  especially 
in  the  case  of  carving,  in  which  case  so  many  of  the  objects  came  under  the  Class 
of  Fine  Arts.  Other  exhibitors  in  ivory  in  Class  XXVIII.,  to  whom  prizes  were 
not  awarded,  were  as  follows  : — 

Peter  Johnson,  Wigan,  Manufacturer  (Off  Cat,  15).  A collection  of  fancy 
articles,  many  of  which  are  turned  in  ivory. 

E.  CuUMMACK,  York,  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer  (Off  Cat.,  18).  A collection 
of  ivory  combs  made  by  hand. 

Walter  Truefitt,  1 New  Bond  Street  (Off  Cat,  65).  Carved  ivory  brushes 
and  combs. 

Oscar  Smith,  21  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Manufacturer  (Off  Cat.,  95). 
Specimens  of  ivory  turning  and  carving. 

G.  Garrett,  1 Victoria  Terrace,  Woodbridge  Road,  Ipswich,  Manufacturer 
(Off  Cat,  141).  Ornamental  snuff-boxes  turned  in  ivory. 

W.  D.  Kemi’shill,  Clonmel,  Ireland,  Designer  ami  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat, 
1 58).  A variety  of  specimens  of  turned  and  carved  ivory. 

John  Francis  Kain,  27  Brownlow  Road,  Dalston,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 
(Off.  Cat,  45).  A full-sized  bird-cage  made  principally  of  ivory. 

2.  British  Ivory. 

This  substance  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  of  1 87  Whitechapel  Road 
(Off.  Cat,  49),  and  on  account  of  its  being  likely  to  turn  out  an  important  and 
valuable  discovery,  and  in  many  cases  calculated  to  supersede  real  ivory,  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  the  inventor. 

3.  Tortoiseshell  and  Horn. 

Tortoiseshell,  which  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  the  reptilian  order  Tes- 
tudinaUi,  but  the  best  specimens  more  especially  from  the  hawkbill  turtle  (Tes- 
txulo  imbricata ),  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  articles  found  in  other 
classes  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  workboxes,  clock- 
cases,  tea-caddies,  cabinets,  card-cases,  spectacle-frames,  and  other  things.  It  is 
also  employer!  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  and  these  articles  of  use  were  exhi- 
bited in  Class  XXVIII.  For  whatever  purjrosos  employed,  the  tortoiseshell  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  part  of  the  tortoise  called  the  shell  exists  as  a 
layer  of  cellular  gelatinous  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  external  skeleton.  This 
substance  is  separated  from  the  osseous  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  For  this  purpose  the  whole  shell  of  the  tortoise  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat  till  the  epidermal  plates  start  from  the  bone  beneath,  and  the  final 
separation  is  effected  by  a long  knife.  The  tortoiseshell,  which  is  represented  by 
the  epidermis  in  other  animals,  is  mainly  composed  of  a substance  resembling 
gelatine  in  its  chemical  character,  and  a small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  On 
examination  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  cells,  which  are 
naturally  compressed,  but  may  be  made  to  assume  a spherical  form  under  the 
influence  of  a solution  of  potash  and  heat.  On  the  application  of  heat  the  tor- 
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toiseshell  becomes  softened,  and  in  this  state  may  be  compressed  into  any  form 
required  for  manufacture.  Sheets  are  thus  prepared  which,  when  cooled  and 
cleansed,  are  submitted  to  machinery,  by  which  they  are  cut  into  combs  or  other 
articles  of  use.  No  new  or  remarkable  application  of  this  substance  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  Jury.  The  collection  of  objects,  however,  exhibited  by  Richard 
Peters  and  Son,  of  Birmingham  (Off.  Cat.,  131),  and  referred  to  another  class, 
afforded  several  instances  of  the  uses  of  tortoiseshell. 

Horn  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  of  tortoiseshell,  and  its  much  greater 
cheapness  gives  it  a more  extended  application.  Knife-handles,  buttons,  umbrella- 
handles,  whip-tops,  bell-pulls,  drawer-knobs,  sides  of  lanterns,  besides  all  kinds  of 
combs,  are  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  useful  substance  is  applied.  In 
manufactures  from  horn  that  substance  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  ox,  although 
the  tips,  and  even  the  whole  horns  of  other  animals,  as  of  the  ram,  the  antelope, 
the  buffalo,  the  deer,  are  employed  for  special  purposes.  Among  the  imports 
into  Liverpool  in  1850  were  the  following  : — 


Deer  horns  - 

_ 

Ton*. 
- 280 

Buffalo  horns 

- 

- 

- 200 

Buffalo  tips  - 

- 

- 

- 120 

Ox  and  cow  horns  - 

- 

- 

- 700 

The  latter  were  brought  principally  from  South  America,  where  they  are  ob- 
tained from  the  wild  oxon  of  the  Pampas.  Horn,  like  tortoiseshell,  is  composed 
of  a gelatinous  matter  with  inorganic  salts.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to 
bo  composed  of  cells,  which  indicate  its  epidermal  character,  in  common  with  the 
matter  of  which  the  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  and  hair  of  animals  is  composed.  The 
horn  which  is  used  is  developed  around  a vascular  substance,  which  projects  into 
the  interior  of  the  horn,  and  which  is  removed  by  steeping  in  water.  In  its  pre- 
paration for  manufacture,  horn  is  exposed  first  to  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
then  of  heat,  under  which  it  becomes  softened,  and  may  in  proper  moulds  be 
made  to  assume  almost  any  form.  One  of  the  best  collections  of  articles  in  horn- 
work  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was  that  sent  by  the  Sui.tan  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Jury  accordingly  awarded  to  his  Highness  a Prize  Medal. 

The  following  Prizo  Medals  were  also  awarded  for  combs  and  articles  of  orna- 
ment manufactured  in  both  tortoiseshell  and  horn. 

E.  Chum  mack,  York,  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer  (Off.  Cat,  18).  Tortoise- 
shell and  horn  dressing-combs. 

FaUVF.i.i.e-Delararre,  10  Bouvelard  Bonne  Nouvclie,  Paris  (France,  Off. 
Cat.,  202).  Tortoiseshell  and  buffalo-bom  combs. 

PlltLir,  Passage  Clioiseul,  Paris  (France,  Off.  Cat.,  680).  Bracelets,  brooches, 
and  ornaments  in  tortoiseshell. 

Poinsignox,  — , 23  Rue  Neuve  St.  Martin,  Paris  (France,  Off.  Cat.,  1307). 
Imitation  tortoiseshell  combs. 

J.  and  J.  Stevenson,  Sheffield,  and  9 Cripplegnte  Buildings,  Wood  Street, 
London  (Off.  Cat  152).  Ornamental,  dress,  and  other  combs,  of  ox  and  buffalo 
horns. 

A.  A.  Trancart,  12  Rue  Neuve  St  Denis,  Paris  (France,  Off.  Cat.,  393). 
Tortoiseshell  combs. 

8 M 
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4.  Afother-of- Pearl. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  mother-of-pearl  ornaments,  consisting  of  medallions, 
pen-holders,  needle-cases,  thimbles,  &c.,  exhibited  by  J.  Schwarz,  of  Vienna 
(Off  Cat,,  684),  and  a collection  of  black  and  white  pearl  buttons  by  J.  Chatwin 
and  Sons  (Class  XXII.,  286),  of  Birmingham,  were  the  only  articles  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Jury  of  this  Class,  and  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  to  each  for 
the  superior  workmanship  they  exhibited. 

5.  Shells. 

But  few  examples  of  the  use  of  shells  for  cameos  wero  seen  in  the  Exhibition. 
A Prize  was  awarded  to  a collection  exhibited  by  N.  JuLIN,  of  Belgium  (Off 
Cat,  383). 

Shells  are  frequently  worked  into  the  form  of  baskets,  vases,  See.,  and  are  made 
to  imitate  flowers.  This  kind  of  work  forms  a considerable  branch  of  industry  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  Mauritius.  Prizes 
were  awarded  for  this  kind  of  industry  to  the  following  : — 

Messrs.  Balkfiei.d  and  Co.  (Off  Cat.,  Mauritius,  5). 

The  Misses  Grew  (Off  Cat,  Bahamas). 

Grey,  The  Countess  of  (Off  Cat,  Mauritius,  1). 

Miss  Nicoles  (Off  Cat.,  Bahamas). 

In  tho  collection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  were  interesting 
specimens  of  bracelets  and  necklaces  from  Dacca.  The  construction  of  these 
ornamental  objects  employs  a laige  number  of  persons.  They  are  made  from 
transverse  slices  of  the  Turbinellus  scolinus,  and  are  often  ornamented  with 
metallic  studs,  or  carved  with  various  devices 

6.  Whalebone. 

This  substance  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  was  exhibited  in  its 
raw  state  in  Class  IV.,  and  in  various  other  Classes  Its  manufacture  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  whips,  telescopes,  and  other  instruments,  and  in  thin  strips 
for  plait  used  in  making  bonnets  and  other  articles  of  dress  and  use,  came  before 
the  Jury  of  Class  XXVIII.,  and  the  following  Exhibitors  were  awarded  Prize 
Medals ; — 

H.  Horan  (Off  Cat.,  Class  IV.,  103). 

Westall  and  Co.  (Off  Cat,  Class  IV.,  104). 

7.  Bristles. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds  made  from  bristles  wore  rewarded  in  tho  collections  by  the 
following  Exhibitors : — 

Prize  Medals. 

H.  M.  Enoeler  and  Son  (Off  Cat,  Prussia,  242).  Painting  brushes 

J.  Fino  (Off  Cat.,  Sardinia,  77). 

G.  Foese  (Off  Cat.,  Prussia,  813).  Hall  brushes  instead  of  mats. 

F.  A.  Frinnedy  (Off.  Cat.,  181). 

E.  Lacrenijot  (Off.  Cat.,  Franco,  1 296). 

C.  L.  Lonckb-Habzb  (Off  Cat.,  Belgium,  430). 
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G.  Patta  (Off.  Cat,  Austria,  350). 

A Smith  (Off  Cat.,  55a).  Painting  brushes. 

H.  SoMzfc  (Off.  Cab,  Belgium,  2G5). 

Honourable  Mention. 

A Dow  (Off  Cat.,  20). 

L F.  Fauquier  (Off.  Cat.,  France,  502). 

J.  G.  Hinde  (Off.  Cat,  196). 

P.  Paillette  (Off.  Cat,  France,  1377). 

8.  Hair. 

Besides  the  uses  to  which  the  hair  of  animals  is  applied,  and  which  are  noticed 
by  other  Classes,  the  Jury  have  had  brought  before  them  a collection  of  bowls, 
dishes,  plates,  &c.,  formed  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  other  animals, 
which  are  felted,  and  afterwards  varnished.  These  utensils  have  the  appearance 
of  papier  machd,  or  varnished  leather,  and  possess  the  properties  of  being  strong, 
durable,  and  very  light  This  manufacture  is  carried  on  principally  in  Russia,  and 
a Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  T.  BARDOFFSKY  (Off  Cat,  Russia,  265)  for  a 
collection  of  those  articles. 


9.  Porcupine  Quills. 

Allied  in  their  production  to  bristles  and  hairs  are  the  quills  of  the  porcupine. 
In  the  Canadian  collection  were  several  examples  of  articles  of  clothing  and  furni- 
ture ornamented  with  these  quills,  obtained  from  the  North  American  porcupine. 
The  quills  arc  dyed,  and  the  colours  appear  to  be  durable  ; and  this  use  of  them 
seems  to  be  new,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  Europe.  A chair  and  other  articles 
thus  ornamented,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  of  Quebec  (Off.  Cat,  Canada, 
119),  and  by  Mr.  R.  Marshall,  to  whom  Prize  Medals  were  awarded.  Several 
articles  of  dress,  ornamented  in  this  manner,  were  exhibited. 

10.  Quills  of  Birds. 

Goose  and  other  birds’  quills  aro  found  in  other  Classes  ; but  two  applications 
of  this  material  came  before  the  Jury.  In  the  first  instance,  E.  R Rigby  (Off. 
Cat,  58)  exhibited  a collection  of  brushes  made  from  split  quills,  which  seemed  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  cheapness  and  durability.  The  next  instance  was  the 
application  of  the  split  quill  to  the  making  of  children's  caps  and  Iwnnets,  and 
other  articles  of  dress,  also  baskets,  by  J.  C.  F.  Badin  (Off.  Cat,  France,  1063). 
Both  these  Exhibitors  were  deemed  worthy  of  a Prize  Medal. 

11.  Silk-^vorm  Out. 

This  substance,  used  by  the  angler,  and  generally  supposed  to  come  from  China, 
is  manufactured  in  Spain,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  from  the  province  of  Murcia, 
in  the  Spanish  collection  (Off.  Cat,  199),  were  deemed  worthy  a Prize  Medal. 
(Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of  Class  IV.) 
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II.  Vegetable  Substances  included  in  Section  C. 

1.  Cork. 

Specimens  of  this  substance  in  a raw  condition,  the  produce  of  the  cork  oak 
(Quercus  suber),  were  exhibited  in  Class  IV.  Many  of  the  applications  of  cork 
found  a place  in  this  Class.  The  mast  interesting  of  these  was  that  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Esdaii.es  and  Marorave  (Off.  Cat,  125),  in  which  various  uses  were 
made  of  cork  which  had  l>een  veneered  or  cut  into  fibres.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  the  specimens  of  this  article  exhibited,  and  which  the  Jury  have 
deemed  worthy  a Prize  Medal. 

Cose  No.  1. — 1.  Specimens  of  finished  hats,  made  of  cork,  with  the  vendors’ 
names,  and  the  respective  weights. 

2.  Specimens  of  cork -hat  bodies,  or  foundations,  made  solely  of  cork. 

3.  Specimen  of  a cork-hat  body,  or  foundation,  strengthened  by  musliu,  as 
generally  made  and  used  by  the  trade. 

4.  Specimens  of  cork  plates,  cut  by  steam  machinery,  varying  from  50  to  120 
plates  in  the  inch,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  supplied  to  the  hat-body  makers. 

5.  Specimens  of  cork-tip  pieces,  of  the  like  nature,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  supplied  to  the  hat-body  makers. 

6.  Specimens  of  cork-hat  cylinders,  partly  prepared  and  made  up,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  art;  supplied  to  the  hat  manufacturers. 

7.  Specimens  of  cork-hat  brim  plates,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  supplied  to 
the  hat-body  makers. 

8.  Specimens  of  cork-hat  brims,  partly  prepared  and  made  up,  as  supplied  to 
the  hat  manufacturers. 

9.  Specimens  of  printing  on  cork  plates,  with  type  and  engraved  blocks, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Mayer,  inventor  of  the  steam  macliiuery  employed  at  the 
City  Saw  Mills  in  this  trade. 

Case  No.  2. — Fibre  cut  from  cork  by  steam  machinery,  in  its  prepared  condi- 
tion, for  the  stuffing  of  shi]>s’  mattresses  and  boat  cushions,  to  be  used  at  sea  for 
the  preservation  of  life. 

Case  No.  3. — 1.  Specimen  of  a sea  mattress,  partially  stuffed  with  cork  fibre. 

2.  Specimen  of  the  same,  finished. 

3.  Specimen  of  a circular  bolster,  similarly  stuffed. 

4.  Specimen  of  the  application  of  cork  fibre,  applied  ns  a packing  to  the  stuffing- 
boxes  of  steam-engine  piston-rods,  and  which  is  said  to  require  no  lubricating 
material. 

Case  No.  4. — Floating  models,  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  using  the  cork  fibre 
mattresses  and  liolsters  as  life-preservers  at  sea. 

To  the  following  Exhibitore  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  for  general  manufac- 
tures in  cork,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  of  cork  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  stopping  bottles,  casks,  and  other  vessels  : — 

Duprat  and  Co.  (Off.  Cat,  France,  492). 

Gerona,  the  Province  of  (Off.  Cat.,  Spain,  189). 

J.  GUINART  (Off.  Cat.,  Spain,  188). 
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2.  Vegetable  Ivory. 

This  substance  is  the  albumen  (pcrisperm)  of  the  seed  of  a small  species  of  palm 
growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  whence  it  is  now  imported  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities  into  this  country.  Humboldt  first  drew  attention  to  its  hard- 
ness and  whiteness,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  the 
districts  in  which  it  grows.  It  is  called  the  “ niggers'-head  tree,”  on  account  of 
the  form  aud  size  of  the  large  black  drupaceous  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  are  con- 
tained. The  fruit  consists  of  several  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  four  seeds 
The  seeds  are  covered  by  a tough  fibrous  testa,  which,  on  being  removed,  exposes 
the  albumen,  which  represents  the  soft  meat  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  seeds  of  other 
palms.  At  one  end  of  the  seed  is  a little  cell,  in  which  is  enclosed  the  embryo, 
which  seems  to  germinate  without  effecting  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  hart! 
mass  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  is  not  the  only  palm  whose  seeds  are  hard 
enough  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  although  the  only  one  which  is  employed  exten- 
sively for  this  purpose.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  yielding  these  seeds  is 
PhyteUphas  macrocarpa,  and  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of  Palmece.  It 
is  a good  substitute  for  ivory,  where  appearance  and  durability  are  not  principal 
objects.  Its  whiteness  soon  becomes  tarnished,  and  it  wears  when  used  for  articles 
where  much  friction  Is  required.  The  only  articles  made  from  this  substance, 
exhibited  in  Class  XXVIII.,  were  those  of  Hr.  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR  (Off.  Cat.,  47), 
which  consisted  of  a variety  of  objects  turned  with  great  skill,  and  for  which 
a Prize  Medal  was  awarded. 


3.  Cocoa-nut  Fibres. 

The  seeds  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  ( Cocos  nucifera),  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
“ cocoa-nuts,"  are  contained  in  a large  fruit  or  husk,  which  is  composed  of  long  solid 
woody  fibres.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  and  India  have  long  made  use  of  these  fibres 
for  weaving  various  coarse  fabrics  ; but  although  cocoa-nuts  were  brought  to  this 
country  enclosed  in  this  shell,  it  has  not  been  till  recently  that  they  have  been 
manufactured  in  great  Britain.  They  are  now  used  for  cordage,  matting,  brushes, 
and  other  purposes,  to  which  the  woody  fibres  of  other  plants,  and  even  the  bristles 
of  animals,  have  been  applied. 

Prize  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  two  following  Exhibitors  : — 

T.  TreI-OAR  (Off.  Cat,  39).  Samples  of  mattings  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
(patterns  provisionally  registered).  The  same,  with  an  admixture  of  Manilla 
hemp.  Door-mats  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Hearth-rug  of  the  same.  Mattress  of 
patent  curled  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Brushes  and  brooms,  various,  all  filled  with  the 
fibre.  Specimens  of  cocoa-nut-fibre  plait.  Bonnet  aud  hat  made  of  the  plait. 
Specimen  of  seating  or  fine  cloth  of  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Wildey  and  Co.  (Off.  Cat,  40).  Specimen  of  manufactures  from  the  fibre  of 
the  outer  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  consisting  of  floor-mattings,  plain  and  coloured  ; 
door-mats ; netting  for  sheep-folds  and  other  uses ; hassocks ; nose-bags  for 
horses.  Cocoa-nut  husk  ; fibre  from  the  same  ; fibre  prepared  for  brushes,  substi- 
tute for  bristles  ; fibre  curled,  substitute  for  horse-hair  mattresses ; fibre  dyed  ; 
yam  spun  from  fibre ; cordage,  from  fibre  ; curling  and  spinning  by  machinery, 
and  patent  preparation  of  fibre  from  the  husk. 
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The  use  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  for  bedding  presents  many  advantages ; it  does  not 
become  knotty  or  hard,  it  does  not  harbour  vermin,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  varia- 
tion of  climate ; it  is  also  recommended  by  the  great  cheapness  at  which  it  can 
bo  produced. 

4.  Palm  Leaves. 

In  their  UBes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  the  family  of  palms  represents 
almost  all  other  families  of  plants.  No  part  of  these  princes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  seems  to  be  useless ; and  at  every  stage  of  their  growth  some  new  use 
appears  to  be  developed.  In  the  Mauritius  collection  the  Countess  Grey  exhibited 
a basket  and  wreath  of  flowers  formed  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  double  cocoa-nut 
palm  ( Lodoicea  Seychellarum),  which  were  considered  worthy  a Prize  MedaL 

In  the  Spanish  collection  were  exhibited  some  most  beautiful  specimens  of  plait, 
made  from  the  fibres  of  a species  of  palm  ; also  some  elegant  cigar-cases  from  the 
Island  of  Luzon,  and  for  which  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Economical 
Society  of  Manilla  (Spain,  235.) 

D.  General  Manufactures  from  Wood,  not  being  Furniture. 

Under  this  head  is  included  turnery  in  its  various  branches  ; carving,  not  having 
a special  application,  and  not  producing  a work  of  art ; all  kinds  of  coopers’  work, 
as  well  as  basket  and  wicker  work. 

1.  Turnery. 

Many  of  the  articles  exhibited  in  this  Class  illustrative  of  turnery  have  been 
already  referred  to  under  the  head  of  the  materials  employed  in  this  art,  more 
especially  under  Ivory  and  Vegetable  Ivory.  The  following  Exhibitors  displayed 
objects  presenting  many  points  of  interest  in  the  art  of  turnery,  though  not 
regarded  by  the  Jury  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  rewarded  with  Prizes  : — 

B.  MiTFORD  (Off  Cat,  167).  Concentric  balls,  made  of  solid  spheres  of  box- 
wood. This  curious  art  was  first  introduced  by  the  Chinese. 

Garrett  (Off  Cat.,  141).  Ornamental  turned  snuff-boxes  in  ivory  and  fancy 
foreign  woods. 

J.  Peel  (Off  Cat.,  175).  Turning  apparatus  for  cutting  in  relief  in  the  lathe. 
Fac-similes  of  medals,  coins,  flowers,  &c. 

Oscar  Smith  (Off  Cat.,  95),  Specimen  of  ivory  turning  and  carving,  forming 
a pedestal,  vase,  and  flowers.  Unique  specimen  of  ivory  turning ; a solid  piece,  the 
form  of  an  egg,  hollowed  out  to  the  thickness  of  the  natural  shell  from  a per- 
foration of  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  Turned  by  George  A.  Smith,  22  May’s 
Buildings,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 

W.  D.  Hemphill  (Off.  Cat.,  158).  Plain  and  ornamental  ivory  turning. 

2.  Carving  and  Working  in  Wood. 

The  more  beautiful  specimens  of  this  art  were  referred  to  the  Class  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  following  collections,  however,  presenting  many  objects  of  interest,  and  good 
instances  of  the  application  of  carving  to  utility  and  the  improvement  of  the  form 
of  articles  of  ordinary  use,  were  adjudged  Prize  Medals  by  the  Jury  : — 
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N.  SchkOder  (Off.  Cat,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  77).  A collection  of  geome- 
trical models.  (Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of  Class  X.) 

N.  P.  Thesen  (Off  Cat.,  Sweden  and  Norway,  44).  A collection  of  wooden 
vessels  for  various  purposes,  ornamented  with  carvings.  11  ic.se  articles  aro  made 
by  the  peasantry,  and  the  present  collection  came  from  Cliristiana 

Captain  Shea  (Off  Cat.,  China).  A collection  of  objects  brought  by  the 
Exhibitor  from  China,  and  consisting  of  carvings  in  various  kinds  of  hard  coal  and 
in  pearl. 

Kehrli  Brothers,  Meyringen  (Off  Cat,  Switzerland,  242).  A collection  of 
articles  of  various  kinds  carved  in  wood. 

The  Heirs  of  G.  Lang  (Off  Cat,  Bavaria,  77).  Principally  toys  carved  in 
wood. 

J.  WlRTZ  (Off.  Cat,  Switzerland,  259).  Various  articles  of  wood  carving. 

Spa,  in  Belgium,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  work  in  wood  ; and  a collec- 
tion of  boxes,  exhibited  by  J.  E.  Marin  (Off.  Cat,  Belgium,  41 4),  was  regarded  as 
worthy  a Prize  Medal. 

The  Jury  also  wish  Honourable  Mention  to  be  made  of  the  beautiful  collection 
of  workboxes  of  the  same  kind  exhibited  by  E.  and  L.  Misson  (Off  Cat, 
Belgium,  412). 

3.  Coopers’  Work  of  all  kinds. 

The  collection  of  articles  rewarded  with  Prize  Medals  in  this  department  are 
regarded  by  the  Jury  ns  worthy  of  that  distinction,  both  on  account  of  the  neatness 
and  durability  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  cheap  price  at  which  they  are  sold. 
The  American  and  Canadian  pails  are  a very  superior  article,  and  calculated  for 
extensive  use  in  Europe.  The  tubs  and  casks  from  Switzerland  and  Portugal 
indicated  admirable  workmanship  : — 

J.  Bailev  (Off  Cat,  Canada,  86).  Water-pails. 

J.  A Faf.ssi.ER  (Off  Cat,  Switzerland,  229).  Milk-tubs,  Sco. 

G.  Loring  (Off  Cat,  United  States,  424).  A large  collection  of  watcr-paila 

J.  W.  Macgregor  (Off  Cat.,  146).  Casks  for  ships. 

A.  P.  Rangel  (Off.  Cat,  Portugal  1120).  Wine-casks. 

4.  Basket  and  Wicker-work. 

Several  collections  of  articles  in  this  division  wero  exhibited,  some  deserving 
much  credit,  as  those  in  the  collection  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  ; 
but  the  Jury  did  not  observe  any  qualities  in  them  that  would  call  for  more  than 
the  expression  of  their  satisfaction  at  finding  this  branch  of  art  represented  in  the 
Exhibition.  A basket  made  of  willow  wood,  worked  in  a peculiar  manner,  called 
the  Sussex  truck-basket,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  SMITH,  of  Hurstmonceaux 
(Off.  Cat.,  172),  to  which  the  Jury  awarded  a Prizo  Medal. 

E Manufactures  from  Straw,  Grass,  and  other  Materials. 

The  objects  exhibited  in  this  department  were  not  numerous. 

1.  Indian-Com  Straw. 

This  substance  is  manufactured  into  brooms  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in 
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North  America,  and  several  collections  of  these  articles  were  exhibited.  The 
following  were  considered  as  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention  : — 

Nelson  and  Butters  (Off.  Cat,  Canada,  84). 

D.  PASTORELLI  (Off.  Cat,  Tuscany,  35). 

R Warner  and  Co.  (Off.  Cat,  United  States,  431  \ 

In  the  Canadian  and  American  departments  several  Exhibitors  contributed 
brooms  of  this  material. 

2.  Straw  Wont. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition  collections  of  straw,  plaited  and  made  into 
flowers,  baskets,  &c.,  were  exhibited.  In  some  instances  willow  shavings  were 
plaited  and  made  into  articles  of  dress.  The  following  rewards  comprise  various 
collections  in  this  department  which  the  Jury  considered  worthy  of  reward  or 
distinction : — 

Prize  Medals. 

Abt  Brothers.  Wohlen  (Off  Cat.,  Switzerland,  227).  Straw  work.  (Awarded 
a Prize  Medal  by  J ury  of  Class  XX.) 

Ambroise  Claraz,  Fribourg  (Off  Cat.,  Switzerland,  228).  Straw  work. 

C.  D’Heureuse  (Off.  Cat,  Prussia,  244).  Straw  work. 

F.  P.  Haas  (Off  Cat,  Wurtcmburg,  79).  Various  forms  of  straw  plaiting. 

J.  Rend  all  (Off.  Cat,  144).  Straw  work. 

SULZBERGER  and  Akermaxn  (Off  Cat.,  Switzerland,  234).  Straw  work. 
(Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  Jury  of  Class  XX.) 

S.  Tandler  (Off.  Cat,  Austria,  657).  Straw  flowers. 

L.  Tomassia  (Off.  Cat.,  Austria,  97).  Willow  plait 

Honourable  Mention. 

Isler  and  Otto,  Wildegg  (Off.  Cat,  Switzerland,  213).  Straw  work. 

Edwin  Lankester,  Reporter. 

London,  February  1852. 
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CLASS  XXIX. 

REPORT  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES  AND  SMALL 

WARES. 


Jury. 

Viscount  Canning,  Chainnan,  10  Grosvenor  Square. 

— Wolowski,  Deputy  Chninrutn,  Franco ; Professor  to  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  Member  of  the  Central  Jury  and  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  France. 

Warren  Db  La  Rue,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  Reporter,  110  Buuhill 
How,  Finsbury,  and  7 St.  Mary’s  Road,  Canonbury,  Islington  ; Manufacturer 
of  Ornamental  Stationery. 

A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Turin,  of  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  &c.,  Joint  Importer, 
Zollverein,  26  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park ; Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry. 

Arthur  IIexfrey,  F.L.S.,  17  Manchester  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road  ; Vico-President 
of  the  Botanical  Society. 

John  Joseph  Mechi,  4 Leaden  hall  Street ; Maker  of  Dressing-cases  and  Cutlery. 

Otto  Schumann,  Austria;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Commerce,  Vienna. 

W.  K.  Smith,  Virginia,  United  States  ; Mineralogist. 

A ssociates. 

I).  W.  Mitchell,  11  Hanover  Square  ; Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  (Juror  Class  IV.),  Professor  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Natalis  Rondot,  France  (Juror  Class  XXVI),  late  of  the  Embassy  to  China, 
Member  of  the  Central  Jury  ; Delegate  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Lyons 
and  Paris. 

Member*  of  other  Juries,  who  Ity  request  attended  some  of  the  Meeting*  of  the  Jury , and 
furnished  information  on  the  Chemical  Arts. 

M.  Balard,  France  (Juror  Class  XXVIII.),  Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  College  of  France,  &c.  &c. 

A.  Payen,  France  (Juror  Class  IV.),  Member  of  the  Institute,  Member  of  the 
Central  Jury  ; Professor  to  the  Central  School^and  to  the  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  at  Paris. 


The  number  of  Exhibitors  of  all  nations  in  this  Class  is  Seven  hundred  and 
forty-two. 

According  to  the  list  furnished  under  the  title  of  Head  Juries,  this  Class  was 
intended  to  comprise  the  following  articles : — 

A.  Perfumery  and  Soap. 

B.  Articles  for  Personal  Use,  as  Writing-desks,  Dressing-cases,  Workboxes, 
when  not  exhibited  in  connexion  with  precious  metals  (XXIII.),  and  Travelling- 
gear  generally. 

» N 
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C.  Artificial  Flowers. 

D.  Candles  and  other  means  of  giving  Light. 

E Confectionary  of  all  kinds. 

F.  Beads  and  Toys,  when  not  of  hardware  ; Fans,  &c. 

0.  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Walking-sticks,  &c. 

H.  Fishing-tackle  of  all  kinds,  Archery,  &c. 

1.  Games  of  all  kinds 

J.  Other  Miscellaneous  manufactures. 

The  latter  title  is  very  comprehensive,  and  might  have  been  made  to  include 
all  objects  not  specially  enumerated  in  the  lists  of  other  classes.  Practically, 
however,  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  arranging  with  the  Juries  of  other 
classes  for  their  adjudication  of  those  manufactures  with  which  they  were  most  con- 
versant : consequently  to  the  above  list  there  will  have  to  be  added  only  Artificial 
Essences,  Blacking,  Lucifer-Matohes,  Artificial  Ivory,  Taxidermy,  Ethnographical 
Models,  Educational  Models,  Pipes  and  Amber-manufactures,  and  Snuff-boxes. 
Candles  were  the  only  means  of  giving  light  brought  before  the  notice  of  this 
Jury  ; and  of  beads,  those  of  amber  only  were  taken  into  their  consideration.  The 
term  Miscellaneous,  nevertheless,  was  retained,  in  order  to  enable  the  Jury  to 
review  a few  objects  not  admitting  of  classification  under  the  preceding  heads 

The  English  Jurors  held  a preliminary  meeting  on  the  13th  of  May  1851,  and 
on  the  17th,  the  foreign  Jurors  having  been  appointed,  the  full  Jury  assembled 
and  elected  their  Deputy  Chairman  ami  Reporters.  From  this  date  until  the 
23rd  of  J uly,  inclusive,  the  J ury  continued  their  meetings  for  the  most  part  three 
times  a week,  and  having,  on  the  latter  day,  sent  in  their  final  List  of  Awards, 
they  adjourned. 

Owing  to  the  vety  various  character  of  the  manufactures  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Jury,  it  was  quite  evident,  as  its  members  could  not  lie  equally  con- 
versant with  all,  that  it  would  bo  expedient  to  divide  the  Jury  into  Sub-com- 
mittees, of  which  Four  were  formed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a preliminary 
examination  of  certain  allied  classes  of  manufacture,  and  to  report  thereon  before 
the  discussion  of  the  Awards  took  place.  In  those  preliminary  examinations  the 
Committees  availed  themselves  freely  of  their  privilege  of  calliug  in  the  aid  of 
persons  more  intimately  acquainted  than  themselves  with  the  technical  merits  of 
particular  branches  of  art. 

It  was  likewise  the  duty  of  the  Committees  to  make  a list  of  objects  belonging 
to  their  various  sections ; a labour  attended  with  no  little  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  necessarily  imperfect  state  of  the  Catalogue  at  that  time,  anil  also  from  the 
classification,  which  was  adopted  in  the  British  department,  being  impossible  in  the 
colonial  and  foreign  sections.  Even  in  the  British  section,  Cluss  XXIX.  did  nut 
include  all  the  articles  ultimately  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Jury,  and  the 
Committees  had  often  to  search  for  them  in  other  Classes. 

The  examination  of  the  goods  was  usually  commenced  before  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  for  six  or  eight  hours  during  each  day,  the  earlier 
hours  Wing  occupied  by  the  entire  Jury  in  visiting  the  various  stands  and  discussing 
the  Awards  ; whilst  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  public  the  Jury,  for  conveni- 
ence, again  divided  into  Committees.  It  is  quite  possible  that  with  all  the  care 
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bestowed  on  the  search  for  objects  belonging  to  Class  XXIX.,  some  articles 
may  have  escaped  notice  ; yet  the  fact  of  the  same  Exhibitor  having  been  rewarded 
by  more  than  one  Jury,  elicited  on  comparison  of  the  Award-books  at  the  close  of 
our  labours,  amply  testifies  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Jurors  generally  not  to 
pass  any  object  of  merit,  even  though  they  might  feel  doubtful  as  to  its  belonging 
to  their  respective  classes. 

In  recommending  subjects  for  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal,  the  Jury  of 
Class  XXIX.  adhered  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  of  the  Council  of 
Chairmen,  and  of  the  explanation  given  in  the  “ Minute  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal,”  and  in  no  case  have  they  made  any  applica- 
tion for  its  grant,  except  for  a new  and  useful  invention  in  important  ails. 
The  recommendations  were  Three  in  number,  namely,  in  favour  of : — L.  A.  Dk 
Mim.y,  France,  No.  0+4,  for  the  invention  of  practical  methods  of  using  lime  in 
the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles,  and  the  use  of  boracic  acid  in  the  preparation 
of  their  wicks ; Price’s  Candle  Company,  Class  IV.,  No.  83,  for  the  invention  of 
improved  methods  of  treating  and  distilling  fatty  bodies,  and  the  application  of 
the  products  obtained  thereby  to  the  manufacture  of  caudles  ; J.  M arques  Con- 
stantin, France,  No.  94,  and  Portugal,  No.  1299,  for  the  invention  of  an  elastic 
dressing  to  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  whereby 
they  are  not  permanently  injured  if  crumpled  in  packing,  but  regain  their 
form  on  being  slightly  shaken ; also  for  the  adaptation  of  textile  fabrics  to 
the  imitation  of  flowers  for  liotanical  museums.  These  recommendations  were 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Group  E of  Juries;  but  the  Council  of  Chairmen, 
whilst,  confirming  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal  to  L.  A.  De  Milly  and  J.  M. 
Constantin,  negatived  that  in  favour  of  Price’s  Candle  Company.  The  Jury 
feeling  that  they  hail  not  made  the  recommendation  until  after  a laborious  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  Hofmann, 
and  Smith,  and  after  ample  discussion  on  their  parts,  protested  on  the  23rd  of  July 
against  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen  in  the  following  terms : — 

” The  Jury  of  Class  XXIX  unanimously  and  respectfully  protest  against  the 
decision  which  the  Council  of  Chairmen  havo  come  to  respecting  the  recommend- 
ation of  a Great  Medal  for  Price  and  Company  ; and  feeling  that  their  decision 
is  based  upon  insufficient  information  regarding  the  merits  of  the  case,  they  hope 
that  the  Council  of  Chairmen  will  not  refuse  to  reconsider  the  matter.” 

In  consequence  of  this  protest,  the  Chemical  Committee  were  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen  ; two  of  their  number,  the  Reporters,  did 
so,  and  fully  explained  the  grounds  on  which  the  recommendation  had  been 
made  ; but  (as  they  were  informed)  it  was  sulisequently  found,  on  reference  to  the 
minutes  of  a preceding  meeting,  that  in  consequence  of  a decision  with  regard  to 
awards  generally  which  had  once  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  protest  could 
not  be  entertained  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen.  The  Reporters,  however,  cannot 
but  regret  that  there  should  have  existed  any  impediment  to  the  correction  of  a 
decision  which,  from  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  they  consider 
erroneous. 

The  Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  novelty  of 
construction,  beauty  of  design,  or  goodness  of  manufacture,  oombined.  At  first 
sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  same  reward  has  been  given  to  a child’s  tov 
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and  to  the  botanical  models  in  wax  of  Rowers ; to  the  important  chemical  art  of 
stearic  candle-making,  and  to  the  apparently  insignificant  sugar-confectionary. 
On  reflection,  however,  it  must  become  evident  that  the  only  method  of  making 
the  Awards  was  to  discard  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  all  Arts  except 
the  one  immediately  under  discussion,  and  to  reward  excellence  in  that  one, 
irrespective  of  its  value  as  compared  with  any  other.  The  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  merit  recognised  by  a Mesial  must,  therefore,  mainly  depend  on  the 
nature  and  difficulties  of  the  manufacture  for  which  it  is  given,  and  marks  only 
that  an  individual  Exhibitor  has  attained  a degree  of  perfection  in  no  case  inferior 
to  that  to  be  expected  from  the  existing  state  of  the  art  as  evinced  by  the 
examples  in  the  Building,  or  known  to  have  been  produced  elsewhere.  In  the 
same  branch  of  industry  questions  of  relative  merit  were  only  so  far  gone  into  as 
not  to  reward  mediocre  or  bad  productions ; and  consequently  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Medal  is  in  most  cases  a mark  of  positive,  and  not  of  relative  merit,  the  Jury 
not  having  pretended  to  select  the  best  only,  but  also  the  very  good.  This  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  quoting  an  example,  and  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  most 
important  arts  is  selected,  namely,  that  of  soap-making.  In  this  no  extraordinary 
superiority  of  any  one  manufacturer  was  evinced  above  all  the  rest,  but  a great 
number  had  attained  a high  degree  of  perfection,  in  which  only  differences  of 
degree  might  be  traced.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jury  could  not  have  selected  any 
one,  or  even  two  or  three,  for  reward  without  doing  an  injustice  to  many  others  ; 
and  it  became  necessary  either  to  give  no  Medals  at  all,  or  to  give  one  in  all  coses 
of  decided  merit  The  Jury  chose  the  latter  alternative. 

The  distinction  of  Honourable  Mention  has  been  accorded  in  those  cases  where 
the  merit  of  the  Exhibitor  was  far  above  mediocrity,  yet  still  below  that  of  the 
recipients  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

Tile  detailed  Report  is  arranged  in  an  order  slightly  differing  from  that  set  forth 
at  the  commencement  of  this  introduction,  the  following  being  the  arrangement 
which  was  decided  on  : — 

A.  Manufactures  depending  u pan  Chemical  jrrinciples. 

Soap  and  Perfumery. 

Candles. 

Protean  Stone,  or  Artificial  Ivory. 

Blacking. 

Chemical  Matches. 

Confectionary,  and  Fruits  preserved  in  Sugar. 

B.  Manufactures  relating  to  Natural  History. 

Artificial  Flowers. 

Taxidermy. 

C.  Articles  connected  with  Education. 

Educational  Models 

Ethnographical  Models 

Collections  of  Produce. 

D.  Manufactures  for  Personal  Use. 

Drewung-cases,  Writing-desks,  Work-boxes,  &c. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols. 
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Walking-sticks. 

Fans. 

■Pipes  and  Amber-manufactures. 

Snuff-boxes. 

R Manufacture#  relating  to  Amusements. 

Apparatus  for  Manly  Games,  viz.,  Cricket,  Archery,  Rackets. 

Fishing-tackle. 

Toys. 

F.  Miscellaneous. 

Including  all  articles  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  important 
to  be  classified  under  distinct  heads. 

The  plan  followed  has,  in  most  cases,  been  to  give  a short  historical  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  an  art,  to  discuss  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
to  add  such  a description  of  the  process  employed  as  to  enable  the  geueral  reader 
to  comprehend  its  chief  details.  The  productions  of  each  country,  in  alphabetical 
order,  are  then  stated,  and,  lastly,  the  chief  contributions  of  the  successful  Exhibi- 
tors are  specially  noticed.  The  Report,  however,  is  necessarily  unequal  in  its 
details  ; some  notices  being  much  more  complete  than  others.  The  Reporters  are 
quite  aware  of  these  and  other  defects,  anil  can  only  plead  the  very  great  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  correct  information  on  such  a variety  of  subjects  as  the  Report 
contains,  and  the  very  diversified  nature  of  the  goods  exhibited. 

The  Reporters  have  great  pleasure  in  thanking  their  colleagues,  Viscount 
Canning  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henfrey,  for  Reports  on  special  subjects ; M.  Natalis 
Rondot,  for  information  respecting  the  arts  in  France  and  in  China ; and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  for  the  communication  of  statistics  in  some  branches  of  trade  ; and,  lastly, 
in  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  Mr.  Richard  Thomson,  Librarian 
of  the  London  Institution,  and  Dr.  Anthony,  in  supplying  much  historical  matter. 
The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Customs,  and  John  Wood,  Esq.,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  have  also  obligingly  furnished  the  Reporters 
with  statistical  information  respecting  the  Imports  into,  the  Manufactures  of,  and 
the  Exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom  ; for  which  they  take  this  opportunity 
of  publicly  expressing  their  best  thanks.  They  have  also  made  free  use  of  those 
valuable  French  and  Belgian  Reports,  entitled  respectively  “ Rapport  du  Jury 
Central  sur  Us  Produils  de  l' Agriculture  et  de  l' Industrie  Exposes  en  184!),” 
and  “ Rapport  du  Jury  et  Documents  de  V Exposition  de  I'hulustrie  Relge 
en  1847.” 

A. — MANUFACTURES  DEPENDING  UPON  CHEMICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

1. — 80 AT  AND  PERFUMERY. 

The  first  of  the  two  branches  of  industry  now  to  be  considered  is  probably  of 
greater  interest  than  any  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  succeeding  sections.  The 
magnitude  of  the  manufacture  of  soap,  the  importance  of  the  trade,  and  the 
euormous  capital  embarked  in  it,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  relation  which  it  bears 
with  regard  to  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  chemical  industry, 
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is  not  often  sufficiently  estimated.  A distinguished  chemist*  of  the  present  day 
says — 

“ The  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a nation  would  be  no  inaccurate  measure 
whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Political  economists,  indeed,  will 
not  give  it  this  rank  ; but  whether  we  regard  it  as  joke  or  earnest,  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that,  of  two  countries  with  an  equal  amount  of  population,  we  may  declare 
with  positive  certainty,  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized  is  that  which 
consumes  the  greatest  weight  of  soap.  This  consumption  does  not  subserve  sensual 
gratification,  nor  depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling  of  the  beauty,  comfort, 
ami  welfare  attendant  upon  cleanliness  ; and  a regard  to  this  feeling  is  coincident 
with  wealth  and  civilization.  The  rich,  in  the  middle  ages,  who  concealed  a want 
of  cleanliness  in  their  clothes  and  persons  under  a profusion  of  costly  scents  and 
essences,  were  more  luxurious  than  we  are  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  anil 
horses ; but  how  great  is  the  difference  between  their  days  and  our  own,  when  a 
want  of  cleanliness  is  equivalent  to  insupportable  misery  and  misfortune  !” 

It  is  interesting  to  cast  a glance  upon  the  early  history  of  this  important  branch 
of  trade.  No  mention  of  soap  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  authors  prior  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  term  soap  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament, +■  but  the 
learned  Beckmann}  has  proved,  in  his  Treatise  on  Soap,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
“ Borith ,”  which  has  been  rendered  soap,  rather  means  alkali.  Oue  of  the  most 
ancient  descriptions  of  bathing  and  washing  is  to  be  found  in  Homer’s  § narrative  of 
the  preparations  made  by  the  mother  of  the  lovely  Nausicaa  for  the  washing  expe- 
dition to  the  river.  Life-sustaining  meats  and  refreshing  wines,  softening  oil  in 
golden  vessels  for  anointing  the  skin,  are  carefully  eniunerated  : but  soap  formed 
no  part  of  the  inventory.  The  Homeric  virgins  were  ignorant  of  this  invaluable 
oleo-alkaline  compound.  Pliny  | is  the  first  writer  who  gives  us  an  authentic 
account  of  soap.  He  states  that  it  is  made  from  tallow  and  ashes,  the  best  ma- 
terials being  goats’  tallow  and  beech-ask  lie  was  also  acquainted  with  the  hard 
and  soft  varieties  of  soap ; he  calls  it  a Gallic  invention,  but  stales  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly well  prepared  in  Germany,  where  the  men  were  more  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  than  the  women.  It  served  to  colour  the  hair  yellow.  From  the  description  of 
Pliny  it  is  evident  that  he  really  means  soap,  although  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  employed  creates  some  difficulty  : and  it  would  appear  that  the  soap  of  the 
ancients  contained  some  colouring  agent,  and  served  chiefly  as  a hair-dye,  and 
likewise  as  a remedial  agent  It  does  not  seem  that  it  was  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed.  Besides  several  kinds  of  fullers’ 
earth, H and  plants  with  saponaceous  juices  (struthhim),  the  ancients  availed  them- 

• Liebig's  Familiar  Ijrltmun  Chemistry,  Letter  xi,  p.  129. 

t JrremUih , c.  it,  v.  22 ; Muluchi , c.  hi.,  v.  2. 

X Beckmann's  History  of  Invention* , translated  by  Johnston,  fourth  edition  (Bohn). 

§ Odyss.  vi. 

||  Pliny,  Xut.  /list.,  xxviii.  (vol.  ii.,  page  328  of  Holland's  translation),  and  in  speaking  of 
soap  ointment,  xxiii , cap.  2,  page  188. 

*|  Several  varieties  of  fullers'  earth  are  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  section,  Nos.  15  and  16, 
which,  in  all  probability,  are  identical  with  those  formerly  used  by  the  classical  ancients  ; 
the  render  is  referred  for  the  details  to  the  I Hurt.  Cut.,  vol.  iit,  pages  1402-3.  There  is  also  a 
specimen  of  fullers’  earth  contributed  to  the  South  African  department  by  J.  Calf  (No.  55). 
See  vol  ii-,  p.  952. 
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selves  of  solutions  of  soda  and  potash,  which  continue  in  use  for  washing  in  the 
present  day.  Strabo  speaks  of  an  alkaline  water  (soda)  in  Armenia  which  was 
used  by  the  scourers  for  washing  clothes,  and  we  find  express  mention  of  the 
employment  of  a lye  made  with  the  ashes  of  plants  (pot-ashes),  in  cleansing  oil 
and  wine-jars  and  the  images  of  the  gods  in  the  temple.*  The  method  of 
strengthening  the  lye  by  means  of  quicklime  was  known,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
time  of  Paulus  jEgineta.  The  agent  most  commonly  used  for  washing  garments, 
however,  was  putrid  urine,  which  is  still  employed  in  the  cloth  districts  for  washing 
wool.  Tire  fullers  were  literally  and  metaphorically  in  bad  odour,  and  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  their  trade  outside  the  town,  or  in  unfrequented  streets ; but 
they  were  permitted  to  place  tubs  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  and  their  own  profit.  Regarding  urine  in  the  light  of  soap, 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  soap-duty,  as  this 
source  of  revenue  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  him  ; though,  as  Beckmann  remarks,  it 
does  not  appear  very  clear  how  the  tax  was  collected. 

After  Pliny,  soap  is  mentioned  by  Qcber,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  ami  at  a later  period  frequently  by  the  Arab  writers ; but  although  undoubtedly 
used  for  washing,  it  is  spoken  of  chiefly  as  a remedial  agent  for  external  applica- 
tion. It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  trace  the  onward  progress  of  soap-making, 
step  by  step,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  boiling  of  soap  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  we  possess  extensive  directions  of  that  date  for  its  preparation. 

It  is  only  in  the  most  modern  times  that  the  soap  manufacture  has  attained  that 
extraordinary  development  which  distinguishes  this  branch  of  trade  ; various  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  to  produce  it.  The  valuable  researches  of  Chevreul, 
although  they  explain  the  nature  of  saponification,  have  contributed  less  to  the 
advance  of  the  soap-manufacture  than  to  that  of  candle-making,  hereafter  to  be 
described.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  soda  has 
proved  a most  powerful  stimulus  to  that  of  soap,  which,  when  freed  from  its 
dependence  on  the  uncertain  and  limited  supply  of  barilla  and  kelp,  made  such 
strides  as  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Mr.  James  Muspratt,  who  was  the  first 
in  England  to  carry  out  successfully,  and  on  a large  scale,  Leblanc’s  method  of 
preparing  soda  from  chloride  of  sodium  (sea-salt),  informs  us  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  away  soda  by  tons  to  the  soap-boilers  before  he  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  of  the  extraordinary  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  this  material.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  effected  this,  and  when  the  soap- 
boilers discovered  how  much  time  and  money  they  saved  by  using  artificial  soda, 
orders  came  in  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Muspratt,  to  satisfy  the  demand,  had  his  soda 
discharged  red-hot  into  iron  carts,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  soap  manufactories. 
From  that  period  a constant  race  was  kept  up  between  soap-making  and  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  soda  ; every  improvement  in  Leblanc's  process  was  followed  by 
an  extension  of  the  soap  trade,  and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  single  seaport  of 
Liverpool  exports  annually  more  soap  at  present  than  did  all  those  of  Great 
Britain  previous  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium  into  carbonate  of  soda. 


• Egypt  has  sent  some  very  interesting  specimens  of  Natron , or  native  Besquicarbonato  of 
soda  ; this  salt  is  the  trona  of  mineralogists.  Tunis  has  also  contributed  a specimen.  See 
Egypt,  Nos.  1 1,  16, 17  (///«*t.  Vatn  vol.  iii.,  p.  1408),  and  Tunis,  No.  149  (p.  1416). 
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The  manufacture  of  soap  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  a powerful  stimulus  to  the 
preparation  of  soda  and  of  the  important  secondary  product,  hypochlorite  of  lime 
(bleaching  powder),  which  are  so  intimately  allied  with  almost  all  branches  of 
chemical  trades : thus  soap  occupies  one  of  the  most  important  pages  in  the 
history  of  applied  chemistry.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  article  has 
led,  moreover,  to  the  discovery  of  new  materials  for  its  production  ; it  has  opened 
new  channels  to  commerce,  and  thus  it  has  become  the  means  as  well  as  the 
mark  of  civilization.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  employment  of  soda,  the 
oils  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  palm  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  The  following  statistics  respecting  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  best  demonstrate  the  increasing  consumption  of  these  oils  : — 


Imports  of  Palm-oil  in  - 

1820 

_ 

CwU. 

17,45(5 

V t* 

1830 

- 

213,471! 

n n 

1840 

- 

315,503 

n » 

1850 

- 

447,796 

Imports  of  Cocoa-nut-oil  in  1820 

- 

8,353 

»»  n 

1830 

- 

8,534 

„ „ 

1840 

- 

42,428 

n » 

1850 

- 

98,039 

The  consumption  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils  in 

France,  although  considerably 

less  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  rapidly  incre; 

rising, 

as  will  be  seen  by  the 

following  Table. 

Imports  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils  into  France : 

Cwtft.  | 

— 

Cwta. 

1827  - 3 

1640 

4,022 

1829  - 70 

1845 

33,091 

1830  - 250 

1850 

62,G10 

1835  - 253 

The  development  of  the  trade  in  palm-oil  has  contributed  largely  to  the  alsili- 

tion  of  the  iniquitous  slave-trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  coast  has  entirely  suspended  it. 

Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Soap. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  separate  specimens  of  soaps  exhi- 
bited, a few  words  may  be  said  respecting  the  materials  employed  in  their  manu- 
facture. They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  alkalies,  and  on  the  other,  fatty  and  resinous 
substances  derived  from  the  organism  of  animals  and  plants,  especially  tallow, 
lard,  palm-oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  olive-oil,  linseed-oil,  fish-oil,  and  common  rosin. 
Although  physically  and  chemically  widely  distinguished  from  one  another,  fats 
and  oils  present  numerous  analogies.  None  of  theso  substances  is  a pure  chemical 
compound  ; the  majority  are  mixtures  in  varying  proportions  of  different  chemical 
bodies,  which  may  be  isolated  by  mechanical  or  chemical  processes  When  this 
separation  has  been  effected,  the  isolated  substances  which  are  the  proximate 
principles  of  the  fatty’  or  oily  Ixidies,  though  again  differing  much  from  one 
another,  exhibit  one  common  chemical  character  : when  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  powerful  decomposing  agents,  they  are  broken  up  in  a similar  manner,  yielding 
on  the  one  hand  an  acid,  and  on  the  other  a neutral  body. 
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All  fata  may  be  resolved  into  two  proximate  fatty  substances,  one  of  which  is 
fluid  at  the  common  temperature — it  is  termed  olein  ; the  other  is  solid,  and  is 
called  stearin.  The  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  proximate 
constituents  determines  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  fat  The  body  usually 
designated  stearine  is  generally  a mixture  of  the  stearin  of  the  chemist  and  an 
analogous  body,  margarin,  the  two  substances  differing  in  their  relative  proportion 
according  to  the  source  from  which  the  fat  is  obtained.  Thus,  the  solid  fat  from 
sheep  (tallow)  contains  chiefly  stearin,  that  of  the  pig  (lard),  and  of  olive-oil, 
chiefly  margarin  ; the  solid  fat  of  palm-oil  is  palmitin,  that  of  cocoa-nut-oil,  cocin. 

Stearin,  margarin,  olein,  palmitin,  and  cocin,  are  all  compounds  of  certain  fatty 
acids  with  oxide  of  glyceryl,  and  may  be  viewed  as  substances  resembling  neutral 
salts,  or  rather  compound  ethers.  The  changes  which  all  these  substances  undergo 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  powerful  bases,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  deport- 
ment of  olein  with  oxide  of  lead  (lithaige).  When  boiled  with  this  base,  the  olein 
is  decomposed  into  oleic  acid  and  oxide  of  glyceryl.  The  former  combines  with 
the  base  forming  an  insoluble  soap,  called  oleate  of  oxide  of  lead  (diachylon  plaster), 
and  the  oxide  of  glyceryl,  separating  in  combination  with  water,  forms  glycerin 
(hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryl),  a substance  having  a certain  analogy  with  the  group 
of  bodies  termed  alcohols  It  remains  dissolved  in  the  water  employed.  If  olein 
is  boiled  with  a solution  of  potash  or  soda,  oleates  of  potash  or  soda  are  obtained  ; 
but  being  soluble  in  water,  they  remain  dissolved  together  with  the  glycerin. 

The  oleates  of  potash  or  soda,  when  separated  from  the  water  by  processes 
immediately  to  be  discussed,  are  what  we  call  in  common  life  Soaps.  Similar 
soaps  are  formed  by  the  remainder  of  the  fatty  acids,  for  example,  stearic  and 
margarie  acids.  Palmitate  of  soda,  obtained  by  boiling  palm-oil  with  soda,  like- 
wise forms  a chief  ingredient  of  many  soaps. 

Potash  and  soda,  as  they  occur  in  commerce,  are  combinations  of  the  alkaline  bases 
thus  denominated  by  the  chemist,  with  carbonic  acid  ; and  though,  by  long  boiling, 
they  could  decompose  (saponify)  fats,  yet  the  operation  is  tedious  and  the  saponi- 
fication generally  incomplete.  It  is  better  to  deprive  the  alkalies  of  their  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  done  by  mixing  them  with  quick-lime  and  water ; the  quick -lime 
combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk), 
and  the  water  retains  the  potash  or  soda  in  solution,  contaminated  still  with  such 
impurities  as  the  alkalies  contained  (sulphates  and  chlorides,  for  example),  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  caustic  lime. 

Common  rosin  (colophony)  is  the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  natural  tur- 
pentines, and  consists  principally  of  pinic  acid,  together  with  a little  sylvic  and 
eolophouie  acids.  When  rosin  is  boiled  with  alkalies,  carbonated  or  not,  a com- 
pound is  readily  obtained,  but  of  course  no  glycerin.  Thus,  when  it  is  boiled 
with  soda,  a pinate  of  soda  is  chiefly  produced.  This  compound  exists  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  yellow-soap,  and  gives  to  it  its  distinctive  character. 

The  character  of  soap  is  not  only  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  acids  which  it 
contains,  but  also  by  that  of  the  alkali  which  has  served  for  its  preparation  ; the 
soaps  containing  potash  are  generally  soft  and  pasty,  those  prepared  with  soda  are 
hard  and  solid. 

The  compounds  of  stearic,  margarie,  oleic,  palmitic,  cocinic,  pinic,  and  sylvic 
acids  with  potash  or  soda  are  all  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water,  but 
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more  so  in  the  former,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  soap  in  a translucent  state  j 
hence  its  application  in  the  preparation  of  “ Transparent  soaps."  Soaps,  however, 
are  insoluble  in  a solution  of  many  neutral  salts,  particularly  when  concentrated  ; 
this  property  is  of  great  use  to  the  soap-boiler,  who  employs  it  for  the  separation 
of  the  soap  from  its  solution  in  water,  generally  adding  common  salt  to  set  the 
soap  at  liberty.  As  soaps  are  likewise  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  lyes,  the  same 
end  is  sometimes  attained  by  boiling  down  the  soap  to  a certain  consistence,  when  it 
separates  from  the  excess  of  lye. 

The  soap  made  with  cocoa-nut-oil  is,  however,  soluble  in  very  strong  brine,  and 
the  same  plan  of  separation  does  not  succeed  with  it ; but  ns  it  is  more  generally 
employed  together  with  other  fats,  this  difficulty  is  then  overcome.  Its  property  of 
dissolving  in  salt  water  reuders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a Marine 
soaj>.  One  remarkable  property  of  cocoa-nut-oil-soap  is,  that  of  solidifying  with 
a much  larger  quantity  of  water  than  most  other  soaps,  thus  giving  a larger  yield, 
but,  of  course,  l>eing  of  proportionally  less  value.  This  property  is,  however, 
unfortunately  often  turned  to  profitable  account  by  the  soap-maker.  As  an 
instance,  may  be  quoted  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Ure,  who  found  a London  cocoa-nut- 
oil-soap  to  contain  75  per  cent  of  water,  whereas  25  per  cent  of  water  is  a large 
quantity  for  any  but  potash-soaps  to  contain,  and  these  generally  contain  less  than 
50  per  cent 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  fats, 
and  the  changes  which  accompany  their  decomposition  under  the  influence  of 
alkalies,  is  due  to  the  masterly  researches  of  Chevreul,  prosecuted  with  wonderful 
acuteness  and  perseverance  from  1813  to  1823,  when  they  were  published  in 
Paris,  in  a collected  form,  under  the  title  of  “ Recherches  Chimiques  sur  lee  Corps 
Gras  d'  Origins  Animal*,"  a work  which  will  ever  remain  a model  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry. 

Processes. 

There  are  two  processes  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  soaps,  the  most 
simple  of  which  is  that  called  the  Cold-process  (from  the  combination  being 
attained  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling-point  of  water),  or  the  Small-boiler 
process  (as  it  is  generally  effected  in  comparatively  small  vessels).  For  the 
purpose  of  making  soap  in  this  manner,  the  alkaline  lye  is  prepared  from  the 
purest  commercial  soda,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  As  the  chloride  of 
sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  commercial  soda  contains,  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  a strong  alkaline  solution,  they  crystallize  out,  especially  on  allowing  the  lye  to 
stand  for  some  days,  thus  leaving  it  much  purer.  A weighed  quantity  of  fat  is 
melted,  and  the  strength  of  the  lye  having  been  previously  ascertained  by  taking  its 
specific  gravity,  a certain  portion  is  weighed  or  measured,  and  separately  heated  and 
then  stirred  with  the  melted  fat.  Saponification  soon  occurs,  and,  on  cooling,  the 
soap  solidifies.  It  is  very  evident  that  soap  made  in  this  manner  must  contain  the 
glycerin  ; moreover,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  neutralization  of  the 
fat  or  alkali,  one  or  the  other  is  often  in  excess,  generally  the  fat ; this  prevents 
such  soap  from  giving  so  good  a lather  as  those  prepared  by  the  more  usual  method. 

The  ordinary  method  is  called  the  Large-boiler-process,  as  it  is  usually  conducted 
on  a very  large  scale,  in  1 sillers  capable  of  holding  many  tons.  A quantity  of  weak 
soda-lye  is  put  into  the  iron  or  copper  boiler  and  raised  to  the  boiling-point, 
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and  the  whole  of  the  fat  is  generally  added  at  one  time.  The  ebullition  is  then 
tarried  on  for  some  hours,  and  when  the  lye  has  become  exhausted  of  its  alkali, 
it  is  pumped  away,  and  a fresh  portion  of  lye  is  added.  After  repeated  boilings 
and  pumpings,  tire  saponification  is  completed,  and  the  soap  is  brought  to  strength 
by  boiling  down. 

Now  the  soap-boiler  may  wish  to  prepare  either  white  or  mottled  soap.  If  a 
white  or  Curd-soap  is  required,  the  soap  is  “fitted,"  that  is,  boiled,  with  a certain 
quantity  of  water,  or  weak  lye,  and  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  black  impurities 
(“  iiigre")  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  soap  is  then  removed  to  the  frames  and 
allowed  to  cooL  These  frames  are  composed  of  a number  of  separate  planks,  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  soap. 

The  Mottled-soap  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  except  that  the  operation  of 
fitting  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  “ nigre"  is  left  in  the  soap  This  nigre  consists 
chiefly  of  sulphide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  lye,  which  always 
contains  a minute  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  on  the  vessel.  In  Marseilles, 
and  other  countries  where  olive-oil-soap  is  made,  a quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  copperas)  is  added,  and  in  this  case,  the  mottling  is  produced  jointly  by  the 
sulphide  of  iron  (the  black  portion)  and  a true  iron  soap  (the  red  portion).  In 
order  that  the  metallic  compound  may  not  fall  to  the  bottom  (as  in  fitting),  the 
soap  has  to  be  much  more  concentrated  ; when  removed  from  the  boiler  it  is  of 
one  uniform  slate  tint,  but  as  it  cools,  the  metallic  compounds  separate  into 
nodules,  and  by  the  trickling  of  the  excess  of  lye  through  tho  mass,  they  take  up 
certain  forms,  which  produce  the  appearance  called  mottling.  Hence  mottled- 
soap  is  of  more  value,  from  its  containing  a less  proportion  of  water. 

It  is  evident,  on  comparing  this  with  the  cold-process,  that  it  is  much  more 
scientific,  as  an  excess  of  alkali  may  be  employed  to  insure  complete  saponification, 
with  the  perfect  certainty  that  it  can  be  got  rid  of  in  the  lyes  ; the  glycerin  is 
also  removed  with  the  impurities  contained  in  the  fat,  at  each  pumping  ; and  a 
very  pure  chemical  compound  is  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  com- 
paratively impure  materials  If  the  soda-ash  employed  does  not  contain  sufficient 
saline  impurities  to  throw  up  the  soap,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a solution  of  common 
salt  to  effect  this  object  each  time  the  exhausted  lye  is  pumped  off. 

There  have  been  several  patents  for  changes  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  one  of  which  (by  Arthur  Dunn)  was  for  effecting  the  saponification  in 
close  vessels,  at  a very  high  temperature,  154°-5  C.  (310°  F.) ; this  plan  lias  not, 
however,  been  generally  adopted. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  for  an  exactly  opposite  plan,  by  Mr.  Hawes,  who, 
making  use  of  strong  lyes  and  much  mechanical  mixing,  effects  the  saponification 
of  the  fnts  in  a comparatively  cold  Btate.  The  product  is  then  put  into  a copper 
and  “ fitted  ” in  the  ordinaiy  manner. 

Several  patents,  taken  out  for  supposed  improvements,  arc  in  reality  plans  for  the 
adulteration  of  soap ; amongst  which  may  be  instanced  the  preparation  of  soap 
from  bones,  fish,  &c,  which  is  merely  introducing  an  adulteration  of  gelatin. 
Other  plans  consist  in  the  introduction  of  Cornish  clay,  fullers’  earth,  and  other 
similar  materials. 

The  Floating-soap,  exhibited  in  many  Foreign  Sections,  is  prepared  by  melting 
ordinary  soap  with  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  then  l>eating 
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it  into  a thick  froth,  by  means  of  a paddle,  until  it  occupies  twice  its  original 
bulk.  Formerly  this  kind  of  soap  was  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  England, 
but  it  is  now  very  rarely  manufactured,  and  was  not  exhibited  at  all  in  the 
British  Department. 

The  soap  called  Silicated-soap,  now  manufactured  extensively  at  Liverpool,  is 
formed  by  mixing  a basic-silicate  of  soda  (made  by  boiling  powdered  flint  in  a 
close  vessel  under  pressure  with  caustic  soda)  with  hard-soap  in  the  melted  state. 
It  appears  to  possess  remarkable  detergent  properties,  but  is  liable  to  feel  gritty  in 
the  hand. 

Wax-Soap. — This  soap,  which  is  made  from  wax  and  soda  by  the  paper-hanging 
makers  to  mix  with  their  distemper-colours,  in  order  to  prevent  their  rubbing  off, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a true  soap  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  For 
Brodies  elaborate  researches  “On  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Wax,"*  clearly  prove 
that  on  boiling  wax  with  weak  soda-lye,  part  only  of  the  wax  (the  free  cerotic 
acid)  is  saponified ; the  remainder,  which  is  a neutral  fat  or  ether  (palmitate  of 
oxide  of  mellisgyl*),  is  not  acted  upon,  and  is  contained  in  admixture  with  the 
cerotate  of  soda  in  the  state  of  emulsion ; probably  the  valuable  properties  of 
wax-soap  are  in  some  measure  due  to  this  circumstance. 

Pro  forties  and  Action  of  Soap. 

The  detergent  property  of  soap  is  usually  considered  to  be  dependent  entirely  on 
the  quantity  of  alkali  which  it  contains,  and  hence  the  question  arises  why  pure 
alkali  should  not  be  employed  in  preference.  An  objection  to  this  is  the  caustic 
character  of  the  alkali,  which  is  injurious  not  only  to  the  hands  of  the  person  using 
it,  but  also  destructive  of  the  articles  washed,  and  especially  of  some  colours  of  dyed 
goods.  By  combining  with  fatty  acids,  the  alkalies  are  rendered  essentially  milder 
in  their  action  without  being  deprived  of  their  capability  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  various  impurities,  and  more  particularly  with  certain  fatty  bodies.  The 
most  common  explanation  of  the  washing  power  of  soap  is  founded  upon  Chevreul’s 
observation,  that  soaps  are  decomposed  by  large  quantities  of  water,  giving  rise  on 
the  one  hand  to  acid-soaps,  and,  on  the  other,  liberating  a quantity  of  free  alkali 
which  remains  in  solution.  According  to  this  view  soap  is  a sort  of  magazine  of 
alkali,  which  it  gives  up  in  the  exact  quantity  required  at  any  moment  when  it  is 
rubbed  with  water.  The  combination  of  the  alkali  with  some  part  of  the  dirt 
cannot  be  denied.  Several  constituents  of  this  very  indefinite  admixture  of  many 
substances  are  of  an  essentially  acid  character,  esj>ecially  those  derived  from  per- 
spiration : others  become  acid  when  exposed  on  a large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  in  consequence  of  a sort  of  spontaneous  saponification.  This  action  cannot  , 
however,  he  the  sole  modus  operandi  of  soap,  the  valuable  properties  of  which 
without  doubt  arise,  in  a great  measure,  from  its  power  of  dissolving  substances 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  We  know  that  certain  mineral  salts  exert  a solvent 
power  upon  substances  which  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water  : thus  it  is  well  known 
that  borax  causes  shell-lac  to  dissolve  with  great  facility,  and  the  chemist  will  at 
on  re  call  to  mind  the  remarkable  solvent  property  possessed  by  a soapy  compound 
ready  formed  in  the  animal  organism  ; bile  is  essentially  a combination  of  an  alkali 
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with  fatty  acids  (glycocholic  and  taurocholic,)  and  it  dissolves  with  great  facility 
the  neutral  body  cholesterin,  which,  like  fats,  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  addition 
to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  soap  doubtless  also  produces  a mechanical  effect. 
The  property  which  it  has  of  increasing  the  cohesion  of  water,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
form  a lather  or  froth,  is  most  valuable  in  the  removal  of  solid  insoluble  particles  of 
dirt  which  are  carried  away  by  the  frictional  action  of  the  suds  when  forced  into 
and  out  of  the  minute  interstices  of  the  substances  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
washing,  and  are  kept  suspended  by  the  froth  and  thus  prevented  from  again 
soiling  them. 

If  we  adopt  these  views  regarding  the  operation  of  soap,  they  guide  us  at  once  to 
a correct  estimation  of  its  washing  capacity.  It  increases  in  a direct  ratio  with  the 
quantity  of  true  soap  which  it  contains ; the  determination  of  the  amount  of  water 
(by  the  simple  device  of  drying  the  substance  in  the  state  of  thin  shavings  at  100°  C., 
212°  F.),  consequently  materially  assists  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  soap. 
But  to  arrive  at  an  exact  and  rigorous  knowledge  of  this  value  a chemical  analysis 
is  necessary,  and  more  especially  when  adulteration  is  suspected.  We  need 
scarcely  remark,  that  the  Jurors  were  unable  to  subject  to  analysis  the  varieties 
of  soap  of  the  numerous  Exhibitors,  many  of  whom  hat!  sent  ten  or  more  samples 
of  different  kinds.  They  therefore  contented  themselves  generally  with  compara- 
tive trials  of  the  detergent  power  of  the  various  soaps,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
had  samples  from  all  the  Exhibitors.  The  toilet  soaps  were  judged  of  likewise  by 
their  perfume  and  presentability,  and  their  freedom  from  gritty  particlea 


Perfumery. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  sense  of  smell  has 
been  gratified  with  perfumes ; the  Egyptians  applied  them  as  conservative  of  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  as  incense  before  their  venerated  deitiea  On 
the  wall  of  every  temple  in  Egypt,  from  Meroe  to  Memphis,  the  censer  is  depicted 
smoking  before  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place  ; on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  glows 
in  bright  colours  the  preparation  of  the  spices  and  perfumes  for  the  embalmment 
of  the  mummy,  and  these  very  mummies  and  the  vases  of  Oriental  alabaster 
transported  to  our  museums,  tell  with  eloquence  the  same  tale. 

From  the  time  of  the  Exodus  throughout  the  long  period  of  J ewish  history,  Holy 
Writ  records  the  UBe  of  perfumes.  Moses  speaks  of  being  directed  by  the  Lord  to 
prepare  two  perfumes,  according  to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  or  perfumer,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  offered  from  the  Golden  Altar,  and  the  other  to  be  used  on  the 
person  of  the  officiating  priest.  The  “ Spouse”  in  the  Canticles  is  enraptured  with 
the  spikenard,  the  cinnamon,  the  aloe,  and  the  myrrh ; and  Ezekiel  accuses  the  J ews 
of  diverting  the  use  of  perfumes  from  the  Holy  things  to  their  own  persona  In  the 
New  Testament,  also,  are  contained  frequent  references  to  the  use  of  perfumes,  many 
of  which  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  Especially,  however,  they  will  remem- 
ber in  chap.  xiv.  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  that  when  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  “ There  came  a woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard,  very  precious,  and  she  brake  the  box  and  poured  it  on  his  head.' 

Of  the  use  of  these  luxuries  by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  the 
detail  is  more  copious  Pliuy  gives  much  information  respecting  perfume-drugs, 
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the  method  of  collecting  them,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  sold.  Oils  and  powder- 
perfumes,  according  to  Seneca,  were  most  lavishly  used  ; for  even  three  times 
n-day  did  some  of  the  luxurious  people  whom  he  describes  anoint  and  scent  them- 
selves, carrying  their  precious  perfumes  with  them  to  the  baths  in  costly  and 
elegant  boxes  called  “ Narthecia." 

The  trade  from  the  East  in  these  perfume-drugs  caused  many  a vessel  to  spread 
its  sails  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  many  a camel  to  plod  over  that  track  which  gave  to 
Greece  and  Syria  their  importance  as  markets,  and  vitality  to  the  Rock-City  of 
Petra.  And  Southern  Italy  was  not  long  ere  it  occupied  itself  in  ministering  to  the 
luxury  of  the  wealthy  by  manufacturing  unguents  or  perfumes.  So  numerous  were 
the  “ unguentarii''  that  they  are  said  to  have  filled  the  great  street  of  ancient 
Capua,  the  Seplasia.  In  short,  whether  to  regale  the  nostrils  of  their  deities  while 
sacrificing,  or  their  own  while  feasting,  or  to  prevent  those  nostrils  from  being 
offended  by  defunct  humanity  or  the  exhalations  from  crowded  masses  of  people,  the 
consumption  of  perfumes  by  the  ancients  was  enormous.  Happily  in  modem  times 
the  free  use  of  soap  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  their  lavish  employment. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  some  persons  who  appreciate  the  strong  smell- 
ing musk  more  highly  than  any  other,  and  another  who  would  “ die  of  a rose  iu 
aromatic  pain,”  the  definition  of  a perfume  becomes  a matter  of  some  difficulty. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  various  impressions  that  volatile  substances  make 
upon  different  constitutions,  a few  general  principles  may  be  determined  by  which 
perfumery  may  be  judged.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  whether 
the  substance  is  a chemical  compound,  or  whether  it  is  a mechanical  combination 
of  various  chemicals.  In  the  former  case,  if  carefully  prepared,  it  is  independent  of 
the  perfume,  and  its  odour,  whether  agreeable  or  repulsive,  has  a determined  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  In  the  latter  case,  that  is,  if  the  scent  depends  upon  a mixture 
of  substances,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  manufacturer  of  exhibiting  his  skill. 
Perfumes,  on  evaporation,  should  yield  no  resinouB  residue,  and  the  various  essential 
oils  of  which  they  are  made  ought  to  be  combined  so  harmoniously,  that  none  of  the 
components  is  perceptible,  not  only  at  first,  but  even  during  the  progress  of  evapo- 
ration. The  less  the  ingredients  differ  from  one  another  in  odour  and  volatility, 
the  less  difficult  it  becomes  to  achieve  this  desideratum.  Hence  well-pre]>ared 
Eau-de-Cologne  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  perfection  of  perfumery.  The 
constituents  of  this  scent  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  essential  oils  of  the  lemon, 
the  citron,  and  orange,  prepared  from  the  fruit  in  different  stages  of  maturity,  ami 
they  approximate  so  closely  to  one  another  as  to  produce  a single  aromatic  im- 
pression. Other  oils  are  added  to  Eau-de-Cologne,  but  in  so  minute  a proportion 
that  they  scarcely  demand  any  notice  in  comparison  with  those  mentioned.  Eau- 
de-Cologne,  that  leaves  a residuary  odour,  either  of  otto-of-roses,  oil-of-cloves,  or 
oil-of-cinnamon,  after  volatilization,  however  agreeable  these  oils  may  be  to  indi- 
viduals, must  be  designated  as  of  inferior  quality. 

Still  much  practice  is  necessary  to  ascertain  differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
perfumes,  and  the  task  is  rendered  more  difficult  if  numerous  specimens  have  to 
be  compared  ; for  this  reason  the  Chemical  Committee  returned  repeatedly  to  the 
examination  of  the  various  specimens  before  reporting  to  the  Jury,  hy  whom  the 
Awards  were  only  fixed  after  a further  investigation. 

Several  of  the  perfumes,  or  rather  essences,  exhibited  arc  of  particular  interest, 
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and  deserve  an  especial  notice.  We  allude  to  a series  of  artificial  organic  com- 
pounds possessing  qualities  which  permit  of  their  substitution  for  natural  volatile  oils 
and  essences.  Host  of  them  are  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  compound- 
ethers.  The  fruity  odour  of  these  bodies  has  been  long  known,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  flavouring,  until  the  chemist  had  shown  that  many  of  the 
oils  of  vegetable  origin  resemble  in  their  composition  the  above-mentioned  products 
of  the  laboratory.  For  some  years  past  a scent  called  Winter-green  oil  has  been 
extensively  used  in  perfumery ; it  is  obtained  from  an  ericaceous  plant,  tho  Gaul- 
theria  procumbent,  and  is  imported  from  New  Jersey  in  America,  where  it  is  ob- 
tained in  considerable  quantities.  Chemical  analysis  of  this  oil  has  yielded  the 
interesting  result  that  it  is  a true  compound  ether,  consisting  of  salicylic  acid  and 
pyroxylic  spirit,  which  may  be  formed  by  a combination  of  its  proximate  consti- 
tuents, so  as  to  possess  all  the  characters  of  the  natural  substance.  Tliis  observa- 
tion was  not  lost  upon  commercial  enterprise,  and  several  of  the  numerous  ethers 
prepared  by  the  chemist  were  soon  discovered  to  present  the  odour  of  certain  fruits 
in  so  marked  a degree,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  fruits  in  question 
owed  their  smell  to  these  ethers. 

Several  artificial  essences  of  this  kind  are  exhibited.  Neither  the  time  nor  the 
quantity  of  material  at  the  command  of  the  Reporters  permitted  them  to  examine 
all  these  products ; they  are  therefore  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a notice 
of  the  following  : — 

Pear-Oil  is  a spirituous  solution  of  acetate  of  oxide  of  nmyL  The  latter  may 
l>e  obtained  with  facility  and  to  any  amount,  by  distilling  equal  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  fusel  oil  (the  oily  residue  obtained  by  the  rectification  of 
potato  or  grain  spirit)  with  two  parts  of  acetate  of  potash.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  ether  itself  does  not  possess  a very  pleasant  odour,  and  that  its  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  pears  does  not  become  apparent  until  properly  diluted  with 
spirit.  Artificial  pear-oil  is  now  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  England.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  tho  manufacture  of  the  lozenges  called  pear-drops,  of  which 
the  Exhibition  presents  some  specimens,  so  that  the  flavour  in  its  applied  state 
may  be  tested  side  by  side  with  the  perfume. 

Apple-Oil  consists  mainly  of  valerianate  of  oxide  of  amyL  It  is  obtained  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  valerianic  acid,  by  the  distillation  of  fusel 
oil  with  bichromate  of  potash  anil  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  has  to  be  shaken 
up  with  a dilute  potash-solution  in  order  to  remove  the  valerianic  acid,  when  the 
ether  floats  on  the  top,  and  may  be  removed  with  a pipette. 

Pine-apple  Oil  is  contributed  by  most  of  the  Exhibitors  of  artificial  essences; 
the  specimen  analysed  was  found  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  butyrate  of  oxide 
of  ethyl,  or  common  butyric  ether.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  boiling  butyric  acid 
(obtained  from  sugar  by  fermentation  with  putrid  cheese)  with  strong  spirit  and  a 
small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  resembles  the  acetate  of  oxide 
of  amyl  in  not  presenting  the  characteristic  agreeable  fruity  flavour  in  a pure 
state  ; it  requires  to  be  considerably  diluted  before  the  odour  appears.  This  oil  is 
largely  manufactured  in  England,  and  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a beverage 
called  pine-apple  ale  The  process  commonly  used  for  its  preparation  does  not 
yield  perfectly  pure  butyric  ether.  It  consists  in  saponifying  fresh  butter  with 
potash  ; the  soap  that  forms  is  separated  from  the  liquor,  dissolved  in  strong 
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alcohol,  and  distilled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  yields  a mixture  of 
butyric  ether,  and  various  other  ethers,  but  the  liquid  obtained  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  flavouring. 

Cognac  Oil  and  Grape  Oil. — Specimens  of  these  oils,  especially  of  the  former, 
are  contributed  by  English,  French,  and  German  manufacturers.  They  seem 
to  be  often  employed  with  the  view  of  giving  ordinary  varieties  of  brandy  the 
prized  flavour  of  genuine  cognac.  Unfortunately  the  samples  exhibited  are  too 
small  to  permit  of  a careful  analysis.  A few  superficial  examinations  proved 
undoubtedly  that  they  are  compounds  of  fusel  oil  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of 
alcohol ; and  it  is  curious  that  a substance  which  is  most  carefully  eliminated  from 
brandy  on  account  of  its  offensive  flavour,  should  be  introduced  in  another  form 
and  in  minute  quantities  in  order  to  render  the  same  beverage  aromatic. 

Artificial  Oil  of  Bitter- Almonds. — As  early  as  1834,  Professor  Mitscherlich  of 
Berlin  pointed  out  a peculiar  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon 
benzole,  and  possessing  the  odour  of  natural  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  a high  degree. 
It  was  called  nitro-benzide  or  nitro-benzole.  The  preparation  of  this  compound 
was,  however,  too  expensive  to  admit  of  its  substitution  for  natural  oil  of  bitter- 
almonds,  as  the  sole  sources  of  benzole,  at  that  period,  were  the  compression  of  oil- 
gas and  the  distillation  of  benzoic  acid.  In  1844,  one  of  the  Reporters*  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  common  light  coal-tar-oil ; and 
in  1849,  C.  B.  Mansfieldt  showed,  by  a careful  investigation,  that  benzole  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  tar-oiL  In  the  French  Department,  under 
the  fanciful  title  of  “ Essence  de  mirbane,  the  Reporters  met  with  several  speci- 
mens of  oils,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  nitro-benzole  of  more  or  less  purity ; 
they  were,  however,  unable  to  obtain  any  positive  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  manufacture  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  considerable.  The  method  em- 
ployed in  England  for  its  preparation  was  devised  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  is  very 
simple  ; his  apparatus  consists  of  a large  glass  tube  in  the  form  of  a coil,  which  at 
the  upper  end  divides  into  two  tubes,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a funnel.  A 
stream  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  flows  slowly  into  one  of  the  funnels,  and  benzole, 
which  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  perfectly  pure,  into  the  other.  Tho  two  sub- 
stances meet  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  tubes,  and  chemical  combination 
ensues  with  the  evolution  of  much  boat,  but  as  the  newly-formed  compound  flows 
down  through  the  coil,  it  becomes  cool,  and  is  collected  at  the  lower  extremity. 
It  then  merely  requires  to  be  washed  with  water,  and,  lastly,  with  a dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  Nitro-benzole  is  closely  allied  to  oil 
of  bitter-almonds  in  its  physical  characters,  yet  it  presents  a slight  difference  of 
odour  which  may  be  easily  detected  by  an  experienced  person.  It  is  very  useful 
for  perfuming  soap,  and  is  probably  capable  of  application  in  confectionary  and 
cookery,  as  its  flavour  resembles  that  of  bitter-almonds,  without  containing  any 
hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid. 

United  States  of  America. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soaps  exhibited  in  the  American  section  are  trans- 
parent, the  preparation  of  which  requires  the  employment  of  a large  quantity  of 

• Dr.  Hofmann. — W.  D.  L.  R. 

t Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  24-1. 
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alcohol.  Tliis  is  sufficiently  cheap  in  the  United  States  to  permit  of  its  free  use 
by  the  soap-maker  in  the  production  of  toilet-soap.  Transparent  soap  is  there 
much  esteemed,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  There  are  Three 
Exhibitors  of  transparent,  and  One  of  other  toilet-soaps,  in  the  American  Section, 
and  also  Four  of  soap  for  household  or  manufacturer’s  use. 

The  American  spirituous  perfumery,  which  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  that 
exhibited  by  other  countries,  is  contributed  by  the  makers  of  toilet-soaps.  One 
Exhibitor  sends  only  a tooth-wash  or  dentifrice. 

Austria 

Alxnit  3,750  tons  of  olive-oil-soap,  valued  at  235,000/.,  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally in  Austria,  besides  soap  made  with  tallow  and  other  fata.  The  two  large 
stearic  candle-works  of  Vienna,  “ Milly,”and  “Apollo,"  produce  annuallyabout  2,000 
tons  of  oleic-acid-soap,  as  a secondary  product  The  chief  manufactories  of  olive- 
oil-soap  are  situated  in  Venice  and  Trieste,  from  which  latter  place  there  is  One 
contribution  to  the  Exhibition  ; thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
State  in  that  locality  of  a manufacture  which  is  mainly  confined  to  southern 
Europe.  It  appears  that  lately  the  production  of  olive-oil-soap  has  much  decreased 
in  Austria,  but  this  must  lie  attributable  to  other  causes  than  a deterioration  in  its 
quality,  which  was  found  most  excellent.  There  are  Two  contributors  of  this  and 
other  soaps,  both  of  whom  have  exhibited  the  floating  or  froth  soap. 

The  only  Exhibitor  of  perfumery,  John  Maria  Farisa(748),  sent  Eau-de-Cologne, 
which  was  so  liberally  distributed  by  means  of  a small  fountain,  that  the  supply 
in  charge  of  the  attendant  was  exhausted  before  the  Jury  had  made  the  Awards, 
so  that  only  the  residue  left  in  the  fountain  was  submitted  to  them.  As  the  specimen 
had  evidently  lost  much  of  its  perfume  from  exposure  to  the  air,  the  Reporters, 
at  the  request  of  the  Austrian  Commissioner  M.  C.  Buschek,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Executive,  examined,  subsequently,  a fresh  sample,  which  was  taken 
from  a cask  of  Eau-de-Cologne  which  had  remained  under  the  care  of  the  Cus- 
toms, and  which  hail  been  overlooked  by  the  attendant.  Tliis  sample  was  found 
to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  Eau-de-Cologne  rewarded  with  Honourable  Mention. 

Belgium. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Belgium  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition  no  green,  soft- 
soap  (potash-soap),  for  which  it  has  been  famous  from  a very  early  period,  and 
which,  at  one  time,  was  an  important  article  of  exportation.  Even  now  it  is 
produced  to  a far  greater  extent  than  the  hard  soda-son]),  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  commenced  but  a few  years  since,  for  the  preparation  of  toilet-soaps. 
There  is  only  One  Exhibitor  in  the  Belgian  Section,  and  he  sends  toilet-soap  only. 


British  Colonies. 

The  British  colonies  have  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  in  the  art  of  soap- 
making to  compete  successfully  with  the  world,  as  regards  quality ; at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  stated  that  their  productions  arc,  in  most  cases,  creditable.  The 
yellow  soap  from  Canadu  possesses  a most  disagreeable  odour  ; the  fancy  soaps  are 
likewise  badly  made,  giving  no  lather  whatever.  The  Cii/m-  of  Goml  Hope  sends 
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a specimen  of  well-made  yellow-soap  from  J.  Smith  Rita.  India  has  contributed 
soap  from  Malabar,  composed  of  cocoa-nut-oil  and  soda,  and  made  up  into  irre- 
gular balls  and  long  bars  ; this  soap  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  which  effloresces 
at  the  surface,  and  is  in  general  a very  crude  production.  From  Madras  there  is 
a specimen  of  well-made  marine-soap  manufactured  by  F.  Key  ; and  from  Ceylon 
ornamented  soap,  called  olas-soap,  manufactured  at  Kandy  from  cocoa-nut-oil. 
New  South  Wales  sends  very  creditable  specimens  manufactured  at  Bathurst, 
1 40  miles  from  Sydney ; the  collection  comprises  yellow,  curd,  and  toilet  soaps. 
Nova  Scotia  contributes  very  good  yellow  soap  manufactured  by  — Clarke,  of 
Halifax.  Nt’v:  Zealand. — J.  A.  SMITH  exhibits  good  soap  made  in  Auckland. 
South  Australia. — The  specimens  from  this  colony  are  all  of  yellow-soap,  which 
was  made  by  W.  H.  Bureord,  who  is  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards.  Van  Die 
men's  Land  sends  samples  of  good  household  soap,  made  by  R.  Cr.EBrilNE,  of 
Hobart  Town.  The  IFest  Coast  of  Africa  sends  specimens,  wliich  are  interesting, 
as  having  been  manufactured  on  the  Oil-coast ; they  consist  of  soap  made  with  a 
mixture  of  palm-oil  and  palm-kemel-oil,  some  made  entirely  with  palm-kemel-oil, 
and  soap  made  with  ground-nut-oil.  The  oils  used  in  their  production  are  likewise 
exhibited. 

Egypt 

A few  interesting  and  excellent  specimens  of  perfumery  have  been  sent  from 
Egypt,  comprising  Rose-water  of  Fayoum,  Orange-flower-water,  and  Mint-water 
of  Rosetta. 

France. 

Although  modern  discoveries  in  chemical  science,  by  furnishing  a cheap  sulwti- 
tute  for  barilla,  have  deprived  Marseilles  of  some  of  its  local  advantages,  this  town 
is  still  the  chief  centre  of  the  soap-manufacture  in  France,  and  from  its  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  oil-producing  countries,  it  is  likely  for  a long  period  to  retain  the 
high  reputation  which  for  ages  it  has  enjoyed  for  the  olive-oil-soap  to  wliich  it 
has  given  its  name. 

At  one  period  Marseilles  supplied  the  whole  of  France  with  soaps,  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; but  this  privilege 
is  becoming  gradually  curtailed  by  the  establishment,  round  Paris,  and  other  large 
towns,  of  soap-manufactories,  in  which  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  other  fats,  are 
employed  in  lieu  of  olive-oil ; besides  which  nearly  all  the  stearic-candle-makers 
convert  their  oleic  acid  into  scouring  and  household  soaps.* 

The  Parisian  perfumers  produce  excellent  toilet-soai>s  by  the  “ large-boiler-pro- 
cess, remarkable  for  the  fnigrancy  of  the  perfume,  and  giving  a good  lather.  In 
many  cases  toilet-soap  is  manufactured  by  the  “ cold  - process,"  and  is  generally  of 
an  inferior  quality,  giving  only  a disagreeable  slime  when  used  in  washing ; there 
are,  however,  samples  in  the  Exhibition  free  from  this  defect. 

Many  I reach  people  never  use  soap  to  their  faces,  employing  as  a substitute 
aromatic  vinegar,  a few  dro|is  of  which  are  added  to  the  water  used  in  washing. 


* M.  E.  Peligot  has  proposed  to  use  the  oleic  acid  of  the  stearic  works  for  the  scouring  of 
wool,  because  it  may  bo  readily  removed  by  carbonate  of  aoda.  This  valuable  plan  does  not 
ap[iear  to  have  met  with  the  encouragement  it  deserves,  more  e«i>ecially  out  of  France. 
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Ilencc  the  “ vinaigre-de-toilette”  is  an  important  manufacture,  which  is  chiefly 
monopolized  by  Paris,  whence  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  France.  There  are  Three 
Exhibitors  of  this  aromatic  vinegar. 

Spirituous  perfumery  is  prepared  in  great  perfection  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Paris,  some  of  whom  distil  their  own  essential  oils ; they  generally,  also,  combine 
with  it  the  manufacture  of  toilet-soaps,  and  hence,  with  a few  exceptions,  toilet- 
soaps  and  perfumery  are  exhibited  together,  and  have  been  conjointly  rewarded. 
In  the  preparation  of  essential  oils,  the  flowers  are  placed  in  a still,  with  water, 
and  distilled.  The  vapour  of  the  water  carries  over  with  it  that  of  the  essential 
oil,  and  both  condense  together,  the  essential  oil  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which,  however,  always  retains  a minute  portion  in  solution.  To  recover 
this,  the  water  is  usually  returned  to  the  still  and  again  passed  over ; M.  Piver, 
one  of  the  French  exhibitors,  however,  instead  of  so  doing,  employs  the  water  for 
the  perfuming  of  pomatum  and  hair-oil,  which,  from  their  attraction  for  essential 
oils,  withdraw  them  from  the  water. 

In  1817  there  were,  it  appears,*  110  perfumers  in  Paris,  employing  721  work- 
people in  the  manufacture  of  toilet-soaps,  cosmetics,  essential-oils,  and  spirituous 
and  aqueous  perfumery,  the  value  of  whose  productions  was  389,680/.  The  work- 
men earned,  on  the  average,  2s.  7 d.  per  day  ; the  workwomen,  Is.  6<i 

According  to  M.  Natalis  Roudot,  1 2,042,970  lbs.  of  soap,  valued  at  142,012/., 
were  exported  in  1850  from  France,  a quantity  which,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen, 
nearly  equals  that  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year:  besides  which, 
3,398,93011)8.  of  perfumery,  in  value  431,638/.,  were  also  exported  from  France. 

There  are  Two  Exhibitors  of  artificial  essences  in  France.  One  sends  simply  a 
series  of  compound  flavourings,  intended  to  imitate  the  savour  of  various  fruits  ; the 
second  exhibits  two  specimens  of  chemical  compounds,  namely,  artificial  essence 
of  bitter-almonds  and  artificial  essence  of  pine-apple.  The  Jury  did  not,  however, 
meet  with  any  confectionary  or  perfumery  in  the  French  Section  in  which  they 
had  been  employed. 

Of  the  Nine  Exhibitors  of  soap  in  the  French  Section,  Two  represent  Marseilles, 
and  Six,  Paris ; and,  with  two  exceptions,  these  manufacturers  exhibit  toilet  soap 
only.  There  is  likewise  a small  contribution  of  soap  from  Algiers. 

Germany. 

At  one  period  all  soap  was  manufactured  in  Germany  by  the  indirect,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  German  method ; but  this  is  now  fast  giving  way  to  the  direct 
method,  and  will  probably  be  ultimately  superseded  entirely  by  it.  'I  he  indirect 
method,  the  result  of  empirical  trials,  and  perfected  only  by  long  practice,  is  per- 
hai>s  the  most  beautiful  of  all  plans  for  making  soap  ; the  formation  of  this  substance 
depending  on  a series  of  reactions,  which  modern  chemistry  explains,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  fully  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  mode  of  procedure.  Soap  made 
on  this  plan  is  first  prepared  as  a potash-soap  by  boiling  the  fats  with  a lye  made 
with  wood  -ashes  (a  potash-lye),  and  is  then  decomposed,  while  still  in  the  boiler,  by 
the  so-called  ealting-proceas  (Auemdzen),  which  consists  in  adding  a strong  solution 


• Strttisli'/ne  <fc P Industrie  u Puri*,  par  MM.  Say  ut  Natalis  Rondot.  20ns  partie,  p.  821). 
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of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  to  it,  not  merely  to  separate  the  soap  from  the 
water,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  yield  the  requisite  amount  of  soda  to 
take  the  position  of  the  potash.  The  two  bases,  soda  and  potash,  exchange 
places ; the  stronger  base,  potash,  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  forming 
muriate  of  potash  (chloride  of  potassium),  the  soda  combining  with  the  fatty  acids, 
and  forming  a soda-soap.  At  one  time  this  plan  was  of  great  value  to  a country 
like  Germany,  removed  from  the  source  of  barilla,  and  producing  little  or  none 
herself.  Modem  chemistry,  by  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  soda,  how- 
ever, renders  this  circuitous  plan  of  much  less  value,  and  it  must  therefore  give 
way  to  the  onward  march  of  science. 

The  Zollverein  States  of  Germany  are  represented  by  Four  Exhibitors  of  soap. 
Three  manufacture  household  and  scouring  soap  of  excellent  quality;  the  other, 
toilet-soaps.  Hamburg  is  represented  by  One  Exhibitor  of  floating  and  other  toilet- 
soaps. 

The  perfumers  of  Germany  are  in  great  force,  being  Eight  in  number,  and 
reckoning  two  John  Maria  Farinas  in  their  ranks,  making  no  less  than  four 
Farinas  in  the  Exhibition,  all  claiming  to  be  the  original.  It  appears  that  specula- 
tion is  carried  to  so  high  a pitch  in  Cologne,  that  any  child,  entitled  to  the  surname 
of  Farina,  is  bargained  for  as  soon  as  bora,  and  christened  Jean  Maria  ; at  times 
this  event  is  even  anticipated.  The  perfumery  of  Germany  is  generally  very 
good. 

Holland 

is  represented  by  One  soap-maker,  who  exhibits  olivo-oil-soap,  and  toilet-soap  of 
fair  quality. 

Portugal 

sends  the  produce  of  the  Royal  Soap  and  Tobacco  Contractor.  The  collection 
comprises  olive-oil-soda-soap  (Marseilles)  ; rosiu-and-tallow-soap  (yellow-soap)  and 
toilet-soaps,  all  of  which  are  creditable. 

Russia. 

There  are  only  Two  Exhibitors  of  soap  in  the  Russian  Section,  one  from  St 
Petersburg,  the  other  from  Warsaw.  The  latter  sends  very  excellent  toilet-soaps. 

Russia  possessed,  in  18+2,  Sixty-four  soap-manufactories,  which  produced  soap 
valued  at  205,8001. ; and,  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  Three  manufactories  of 
perfumery,  employing  Fifteen  workmen,  which  produced  goods  valued  at  5,0801. 


Spain. 

The  quantity  of  soap  manufactured  in  Spain  is  very  large,  and  exceeds  that  re- 
quired for  her  home-consumption,  a considerable  portion  being  annually  exported 
to  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  common  hard-soaps  are  those  principally  produced, 
and  they  are  made  by  the  “ cold-process."  The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns 
and  provinces  in  which  the  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on,  the  figures  indicating 
the  number  of  manufactories,  wherever  it  was  ascertainable  : — Badajoz  ; Caceres  ; 
Cadiz  3 ; Burgos,  + ; Gerona  ; Guadalajara,  2 ; Guipuzcoa  ; Huelva,  2 ; Hucsca  ; 
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Jaen,  more  than  10 ; Logrono  ; Malaga,  7 ; Madrid  ; Navarre,  7 ; Oreuse  ; Port 
St  Maria,  1 ; Tarragona;  Toledo,  4;  Valencia;  Seville,  12;  Soria;  Saragossa, 
1 6 ; Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  1 . Madrid  is  represented  by  One  Exhibitor  of  hard 
olive-oil-soap  made  by  the  “ cold  • process,"  which  is  sold  at  about  a penny  per 
pound  less  than  that  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Malaga  sends  the  produce 
of  one  of  its  manufactories,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  mottled  Castile-soap,  made 
with  barilla  and  olive-oil,  in  the  large  boiler,  the  colouring  being  obtained  by 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  soap  is  very  perfect,  and  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  51.  11a  3 d. 
per  cwt,  or  almost  exactly  Is.  per  pound.  In  1843  Malaga  produced  19, 700,000 
lbs.  of  soap  ; and  in  1844,  according  to  information  collected  on  the  spot  by  M. 
Xatalis  Rondot,  Cadiz,  Xeres,  and  Port  St  Maria  yielded  450,000  lbs, 

Switzerland. 

The  contributions  from  Switzerland  consist  merely  of  a small  quantity  of  tooth- 
powder  and  hair-oil.  It  is  stated  that  the  tooth-powder  is  in  general  use,  and 
is  prepared  from  an  indigenous  stone,  which  is  calcined  and  pulverized. 

Tunis. 

The  Tunisian  soaps  are  composed  of  olive-oil  and  soda,  and  are  made  in  every  part 
of  the  Regency,  generally  in  copper  vessels,  holding  from  40  to  50  cwt  each.  The 
soda-lye  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  crude  soda  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime, 
and  putting  the  mixture  into  a reservoir,  when  water  is  added ; under  the  reservoir 
is  a well  which  catches  the  caustic  lye  as  it  flows  from  a hole  in  the  bottom ; from 
the  well  it  is  transferred  to  a copper  vessel,  and  mixed  with  a proportionate  quan- 
tity of  oil,  and  boiled  until  it  is  made  either  into  a hard-soap,  or  into  one  of  a softer 
sort  The  price  of  the  hard-soap  is  from  30s.  to  32s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  that 
of  the  olive-oil ; the  soft-soap  is  about  25s.  per  cwt.  Soap  is  a very  important 
article  of  commerce  in  Tunis,  and  is  generally  used  by  the  lowest  classes,  whose 
habits  of  cleanliness  are  remarkable.  There  are  five  specimens  of  soaps  made 
into  bars  ; a toilet-soap,  moulded  by  putting  it  into  a small  brass  cup  ; and  ajar 
of  soft-soap ; all  of  which  are  of  a very  primitive  make. 

The  Tunisian  collection  of  perfumery  consists  of  scented  waters  without  any 
admixture  of  alcohol  ; they  are  prepared  by  distilling  the  flowers  with  water  in  a 
copper  still.  'ITie  OttoB  of  Tunis,  which  are  obtained  by  repeated  distillations,  are 
prized  as  being  more  fragrant,  and  are  consequently  more  costly,  than  those  made 
in  Eastern  countries,  the  usual  price  being  from  31.  log.  to  51.  per  ounce,*  according 
to  the  description  of  flower  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Perfumery  constitutes 
a most  important  branch  of  commerce  in  Tunis,  a great  quantity  of  scented 
waters  being  annually  exported  to  France,  Genoa,  and  Malta.  There  are  also  spe- 
cimens of  Swak,  which  is  used  by  the  Moorish  women  for  whitening  their  teeth  ; 
and  perfumed  necklaces,  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards. 


* In  documents  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  it  is 
stated  that  the  common  otto-nf-rose  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  at  5 piastres  the  raitkal : reckoning 
the  mitkal  at  4*78  grammes,  or  73*774  troy  grains,  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  437  *5  grains  would 
cost  18s. 
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Turkey. 

Turkey  lias  sent  a great  variety  of  soaps,  many  of  which  are  perfumed  with 
musk,  and  ornamented  with  inscriptions  ; one  kind,  from  Adrianople,  is  made  up 
into  hollow  halls,  containing  a small  bell,  similar  to  those  sometimes  attached  to 
the  collars  of  horses  ; the  Reporters  could  not,  however,  ascertain  the  purpose  of 
the  bell.  The  collection  comprises  soap  from  Adana,  Adrianople,  Candia,  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Tripoli,  besides  a soft  soap  called  Alicant  soap.  None  of  these 
soaps  afford  a good  lather. 

The  perfumery  consists  of : — orange-flower  water,  and  rose-water,  both  very 
fragrant ; Teusouh  or  musk  paste ; Kouderma  or  pastilles,  for  burning  in  the 
Seraglio  ; Tensouh  or  musk-paste  medallions,  purses,  and  necklaces  ; and  amber 
Tesbihs  or  Chaplets,  made  of  a paste  composed  of  various  perfumes.  As  the 
names  of  the  Exhibitors  of  these  various  articles  are  not  given,  and  ns  it  appears 
that  the  specimens  wore  bought  at  the  bazaars,  they  are  included  in  one  general 
Award  to  the  Sultan. 

Tuscany. 

Tuscany  sends  the  produce  of  One  Exhibitor,  comprising  olive-oil  soap,  tallow- 
soap,  ami  yellow-soap  ; the  two  former  may  vie  with  any  in  the  Exhibition.  But 
the  yellow-soap  is  not  equal  to  that  of  English  manufacture.  In  1848  Tuscany 
possessed  Sixty  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles. 

United  Kingdom. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  manufacture  of  soap  carried  on  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  there  are  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-niue  makers,  besides  Sixty-eight  soap-remelters  (perfumers).  Irelaud  not 
being  subject  to  a duty  on  soap,  there  are  no  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  which  is  there  manufactured  ; but  in  Great  Britain  alone  the  production 
amounted  in  the  year  1850  to  204, 4 1 0,826  lbs.,  and  yielded  an  Excise-duty  of 
1,299,2321  10a  2 cl.  Of  this  quantity  12,555,493  lbs.  were  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  the  drawback  on  it  being  82,3081.  18s.  9<f.  The  total  quantity  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  therefore  amounted  to  191,855,333  lbs.  Of  this  quantity 
22,858,382  lira,  were  used  by  manufacturers,  on  which  the  duty,  amounting  to 
97,3421.  0s.  lit!.,  was  remitted.  This  leaves  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the 
soap-duty  at  1,119,5811.  10s.  6d.,  after  deducting  the  drawback  and  the  remission 
to  manufacturers.  Deducting  the  quantity  exported,  and  that  uses!  by  manufac- 
turers, it  appeare  that  168,996,951  lbs.,  or,  in  round  numliers,  75,445  tons,  were 
consumed  in  1 850  for  domestic  use  in  Great  Britain  (making  8 lbs.  1 oz.  each 
person)  ; besides  that  manufactured  and  consumed  in  Ireland,  of  which  there 
are  no  returns.  The  Excise-duty  was  first  imposed  in  Great  Britain  in  1711, 
the  rate  being  Id.  per  pound.  In  1713  it  was  raised  to  IJd  per  pound,  and  in 
1782  the  duty  on  hard-soap  was  fixed  at  2{d.,  and  that  on  soft-soap  at  1 jd.  per 
pound.  In  1816  the  duty  on  hard  soap  was  raised  to  3d.  per  pound,  at  which 
rate  it  was  levied  until  May  31,  1833,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  l+d. 
per  pound  on  hard-soap  and  Id.  per  pound  on  soft-soap.  The  present  duty 
is  according  to  these  rates,  with  an  addition  of  5 per  cent  The  collection  of 
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this  duty  (notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  in  the  Excise-regulations  of 
late  years)  places  the  British  manufacturer  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  his 
operations,  which  prevent  him  from  conveniently  making  toilet-soap.  In  order  to 
obtain  toilet-soap  the  ordinary  soap  has  to  undergo  a second  process  of  clarification, 
and,  after  having  been  perfumed,  has  to  be  made  up  in  some  presentable  form  ; it 
is  thus  which  has  given  rise  to  the  business  of  the  soap-remelter,  who  buys  his  soap 
of  the  maker,  remelts,  perfumes,  and  then  makes  it  into  tablets  Two  Exhibitors, 
however,  of  toilet-soap,  carry  on  all  the  operations  in  their  works.  In  Ireland  the 
perfumer  generally  makes  his  own  soap  by  the  “ cold  process  and  One  Exhibitor 
sends  toilet  soap  made  in  this  way. 

Several  descriptions  of  fat  are  used  by  the  British  soap-maker,  the  principal  one 
being  tallow  (prepared  from  the  inside  and  outside  fat  of  oxen  and  sheep),  which 
is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Russia,  South  America,  and  Australia,  the 
produce  of  the  two  last-named  countries  being  more  generally  employed.  Palm, 
oil,  rosin,  and  cocoa-nut-oil  are  likewise  used,  to  which  must  be  added  bone-fat 
and  “ kitchen-stuff"  Kitchen  or  “ rough  stuff”  is  collected  from  private  families, 
where  it  is  usually  the  perquisite  of  the  cook,  who  frequently  adds  a few  caudles 
and  occasionally  a potato  in  order  to  increase  the  weight.  The  kitchen-stuff  is 
bought  up  by  the  stuff-collectors  from  the  rag  and  oil  shops,  and  then  sold  to  the 
soap-maker,  who  melts  it  down  previous  to  use. 

Before  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  largequantities  of  barilla  (then  the  only  source 
of  carbonate  of  soda)  were  imported  into  this  country  from  Sicily,  Teneriffe,  and 
Carthagena  for  the  use  of  the  soap-maker ; its  repeal  was  most  beneficial  from 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  sea-salt,  destined  soon  to  supply 
exclusively  the  wants  of  the  soap-boiler,  who  after  a short  time  discarded  the  impure 
barilla,  which  not  only  was  much  more  costly,  but  had  to  be  ground  to  powder 
in  a horse  or  steam-mill,  before  the  lyes  could  be  prepared,  the  operation  usually 
occupying  two  days ; whereas  the  soda-ash  (prepared  in  enormous  quantities  in 
Liveqiool,  Glasgow,  and  Newcastle),  besides  containing  twice  as  much  soda  as  the 
barilla,  comes  to  him  in  a powdered  state  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  enables 
him  to  prepare  the  lyes  in  a few  hours.  . 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  soap-manufacturer  has  been  supplied  with  fine 
American  rosin  (colophony),  very  much  purer  and  of  a much  paler  colour  than 
that  of  English  make  ; from  this  cause  yellow-soap  has  been  much  improved,  and 
is  now  made  of  a beautiful  pale  yellow  colour  (primrose  soap). 

Yellow-soap,  first  manufactured  in  England,  is  that  produced  in  the  largest 
quantities,  ond  is  composed  of  tallow,  rosin,  and  soda.  Mottled-soap  is  next  in 
importance,  and  is  usually  mode  from  kitchen-stuff  and  soda.  Curd-soap,  which 
is  used  to  a great  extent  by  the  cloth-manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  ami  the  lace 
and  stocking  bleachers  of  Nottingham,  is  made  with  tallow  and  soda  (100  lbs.  of 
tallow  yielding  from  1 .50  lbs.  to  135  lbs.  of  perfect  curd-soap).  Besides  these  there 
are  various  other  kinds,  as,  for  example,  palm-oil-soap,  which  is  usually  prepared 
as  a component  of  yellow-soap ; coooa-nut-oil-soap ; and  other  kinds  prepared 
chiefly  for  exportation,  in  which  a low  price,  unfortunately,  is  a more  important 
consideration  than  a high  quality. 

Soft-soap  is  marie  with  potash  (instead  of  soda)  and  various  kinds  of  oils  ; Green- 
land, Southern,  and  other  fish-oils  being  generally  employed,  when  the  soap  is 
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intended  for  the  cloth-districts.  There  is  usually  a small  quantity  of  tallow 
mixed  with  the  oil,  so  as  to  produce  the  fig-like  appearance  common  in  soft-soap : 
this  is  due  to  the  stearate  of  potash  formed  in  consequence  of  this  addition,  and 
which  is  less  deliquescent  than  oleate  of  potash.  Sometimes  lime  is  added  to 
imitate  the  white  particles,  but  it  is  easily  detected  on  dissolving  the  soap  in  water. 

At  present  very  little  soap  is  made  in  this  country  from  olive-oil,  partly  because, 
since  the  alteration  in  the  duty  on  foreign  soap,  its  manufacture  does  not  repay  the 
soap-maker,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  *•  London  New  Pharmacopoeia"  directing 
soft-soap  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  “ Castile-soap,"  as  it  is  found  to  be  better  adapted 
for  the  retention  of  a proper  degree  of  moisture  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Of  the  329  soap-makers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  Seven  come  forward  to 
represent  the  soap-trade.  On  comparing  the  productions  of  other  nations  with 
theirs,  it  is  evident  that,  as  regards  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  resin-soaps,  the  British 
soaps  are  generally  better  manufactured,  notwithstanding  the  exci.se;restrictions 
under  which  the  English  manufacturer  labours. 

The  English  toilet-soaps  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
are  generally  far  superior  in  their  detergent  qualities,  on  account  of  their  being  made 
from  soap  manufactured  exclusively  by  the  “ large-boiler  process.’’  The  high  repu- 
tation of  the  so-called  Windsor-soap  in  all  civilized  states  is  an  ample  testimony 
of  the  estimation  in  which  English  toilet-soap  is  held  by  the  makers  of  other 
countries,  who  adopt  its  name  for  any  sort  they  wish  particularly  to  recommend. 
The  preparation  of  toilet-soaps  is  generally  confined  to  the  remelter,  who  perfumes 
and  ornaments  them  in  various  ways.  The  marbling  is  effected  by  rubbing  up  the 
colours,  such  as  vermilion  or  ultramarine,  with  a little  olive-oil  or  soap,  and  taking  a 
small  portion  on  a palate-knife,  which  is  pushed  through  the  molted  mass,  and  moved 
about  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  Many  soaps  are  coloured  throughout 
their  mass  with  mineral  colours.  Vermilion  is  used  to  produce  the  pink  colour  of 
rose-soap,  artificial  ultramarine  to  produce  blue,  and  various  ochres  to  produce 
browna  Tablets  are  made  by  placing  a soft  mass  of  soap  into  a mould,  fixed  in  a 
lever-press,  and  composed  of  a top  and  lx>ttom  die,  which  fit  into  a loose  ring ; 
by  a rapid  pressure  the  shapeless  mass  takes  the  form  of  the  ring,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  embossed  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cake.  The  ornamenting  by 
means  of  coloured  cameos  is  effected  in  a similar  manner,  but  requires  two  presses, 
one  of  which  forms  the  cake,  and  makes  depressions  for  the  reception  of  a different 
coloured  soap,  which  is  filled  in  by  hand,  and  the  cake  is  then  placed  in  the  second 
press,  which  embosses  the  coloured  portion. 

No  less  than  Twelve  out  of  the  Sixty-eight  soap-remelters  of  Great  Britain  ex- 
hibit. Most  of  them  send  also  perfumery  ; and  Eight  manufacturers,  besides  the 
Twelve  above  named,  exhibit  perfumery  only.  The  English  perfumery  was  found 
in  many  cases  to  be  very  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but  in  others  the  employment  of 
an  excess  of  some  strong-smelling  essential  oil  rendered  the  compound  anything 
but  a desirable  article  for  the  toilet  The  Imports  of  Perfumery  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1850  were  valuer!  at  1,907/.,  and  a duty  was  paid  of  191/., 
but  in  all  probability  some  spirituous  perfumes  are  included  under  the  head  of 
“ Oils,  chemical,  essential,  and  perfumed,”  of  which  172,139  lbs.  were  imported  ami 
which  yielded  a duty  of  1 2,772/. 

Two  Exhibitors  have  contributed  specimens  to  which  allusion  has  lreen  made  iu 
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the  preceding  pages,  and  to  which  a great  degree  of  interest  attaches,  as  being 
among  the  first  attempts  at  the  application  of  harmless  chemical  compounds  for 
the  imitation  of  the  fiavours  of  fruits  and  liqueurs,  namely,  Oil-of-Pears,  Oil-of- 
Apples,  Oil-of-Pine-apples,  Oil-of-Cognac,  Oil-of-Grapes,  and  Onion-Sauce. 

There  are  Ninety-five  Exhibitors  of  Soap  and  Perfumery  ; of  this  number  Sixty- 
two  are  Bolely  or  chiefly  manufacturers  of  soap,  and  Thirty-three  solely  or  chiefly 
makers  of  perfumery,  though  many  of  the  perfumers  send  both  soap  and  per- 
fumery. Of  those  who  exhibit  soap,  Seven  (English)  are  merely  remelters  and 
perfumers  of  the  goods  they  purchase  of  the  soap-boilers ; Five  are  makers  of  a 
floating  or  foam-soap  ; and  Four  exhibit  soap  made  by  the  “ Cold-process." 

Among  the  perfumers  there  are  Two  who  exhibit  savory  sauces,  and  Five,  the 
artificial  essences  before  described. 

Of  the  Ninety-five  Exhibitors  there  are — 

31  Holders  of  a Prize  Medal 

18  Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

46  Unrewarded. 


95 


The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows 

- 

America,  United  States 

_ 

9 

France  and  Algiers 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

Austria 

- 

- 

4 

Germany,  Zollvereiu  and  North 

Ger- 

Belgium  - 

- 

- 

1 

many 

- 

- 

- 

13 

British  Colonies  : — 

I Holland 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

Canada  - - 

- 

- 

2 

1 Portugal 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Ceylon 

“ 

- 

1 

Russia  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

- 

- 

1 

Spain  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

India 

- 

- 

2 

Switzerland  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

New  South  Wales 

- 

- 

1 

Tunis  - 

_ 

_ 

2 

Nova  Scotia 

- 

- 

1 

Turkey 

- 

- 

- 

3 

New  Zealand 

- 

- 

1 

Tuscany 

- 

- 

- 

1 

South  Australia  - 

- 

- 

I 

United  Kingdom 

- 

- 

- 

27 

Van  Diemen’s  Land 

- 

- 

1 



West  Coast  of  Africa 

- 

- 

2 

95 

Egypt  - 

- 

* 

1 

— 

Besides  this  number,  Eight  stearic-candle  makers  have  also  sent  soap  made  with 
the  oleic  acid,  derived  as  a secondary  product  from  their  manufacture  : these  eight 
raise  the  number  to  One  hundred  and  three,  but  no  special  notice  will  be  given 
of  their  productions  in  this  portion  of  the  Report 

List  of  Awards. 

Allard  and  Clave,  Paris  (France,  No.  750).  Prize  MedaL  A collection  of 
fancy  Toilet-soaps,  in  large  blocks,  marbled  and  otherwise  ornamented  ; soap  in 
cakes  and  balls  ; Potash-shaving-soap.  These  soaps  are  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  in  the  large  boiler,  and  afterwards  perfumed  ; they  are  most  agreeable  in 
use,  giving  very  readily  an  abundant  lather,  and  are  free  from  an  excess  of  alkali 
Their  perfumery  is  of  various  kinds,  and  very  good. 

8 « 
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A II X A VON,  H.,  Marseilles  (France,  No.  402).  Prize  Medal  A very  large 
collection  of  Marseilles  mottled  (Castile-soap),  Yellow  palm-oil,  and  Bleached  palm- 
oil-soaps.  The  yellow  soaps  are  not  so  sightly  as  those  manufactured  in  England, 
but  are  good.  The  mottled  Marseilles  soap  is,  however,  excellent. 

Bazin,  Xavier,  Philadelphia  (United  States,  No.  3C).  Prize  Medal.  A very 
large  collection  of  fancy-soaps  ; Transparent-soaps,  made  up  into  cakes  and  balls  ; 
Transparent-shaving-pnstc  ; Hazel-nut-oil -soap  ; busts  of  American  sa  vants.  The 
soaps  are  well  manufactured,  fragrant  and  agreeable. 

Besides  the  above,  various  spirituous  perfumes  are  exhibited,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  Award. 

Bleuze,  H.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1091).  Honourable  Mention.  Soaps  and  per- 
fumery. The  soaps  are  manufactured  by  the  “cold-process,”  and  they  give  a 
tolerable  lather. 

Burford,  W.  H.  (South  Australia,  — ).  Honourable  Mention  for  well-made 
Yellow-soap. 

Busch,  P.  A.  (Frankfort,  No.  2).  Honourable  Mention  for  Rectified  Cognac-oil. 

Cadwell,  Payson,  and  Co.  (United  States,  No.  510).  Prize  Medal.  A soap 
called  Excelsior-soap,  not  very  sightly,  but  possessed  of  remarkable  detergent 
properties,  especially  in  very  strong  brine.  In  the  trial  made  with  this  soap,  it 
was  found  to  possess  the  valuable  property  of  readily  removing  tar  even  in  salt 
water,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  a Marine-soap.  A compara- 
tive trial  was  made  at  the  same  time  with  scouring-soaps,  selected  from  the  best 
in  the  Exhibition  ; they  all  answered  as  well  as  the  Excelsior-soap,  except  in  the 
removal  of  tar  when  washing  with  a solution  of  salt 

Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  low  price  (30s.  per  cwt.)  at  which  this  soap  may  be 
produced  ; but  as  on  examination  it  was  found  to  contain  earthy  matters,  with 
which  any  soap  may  be  much  reduced  in  cost,  the  lowness  of  the  price  did 
not  influence  the  Jury  in  their  Award. 

Chiozza,  C.  L.,  and  Son,  Trieste  (Austria,  No.  43).  Prize  Medal.  Soaps 
of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  variety.  Superfine  Marseilles  ; Blue-marbled ; 
Floating  white-Genoa;  Hard  imitation  English  soap;  Cocoa-nut-oil-soap;  common 
Floating  rose-coloured  soap  ; white  Curd-soap,  for  toilet  purposes,  also  Blue  and 
Red-marbled ; Cocoa-nut-oil  toilet-soap  ; besides  various  scented  soaps ; all  of 
which  afford  an  excellent  lather,  and  are,  in  every  respect,  carefully  manufactured, 
and  free  from  an  excess  of  alkali. 

Cleaver,  F.  S.,  18  Red  Lion  Square  (Class  XXIX.,  20).  Prize  Medal.  Mr. 
Cleaver  is  a soap  perfumer  and  remelter ; his  large  and  varied  collection  com- 
prises the  following  descriptions  : — Honey-toilet-soap  ; this  soap  contains  no  honey  ; 
it  is  perfumed  with  the  essence  of  citronelle,  and  is  a very  agreeable  toilet-soap. 
May-blossom-soap  is  a honey-soap  containing  cream  of  tartar.  Peach-blossom- 
soap  is  a composition  flavoured  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  made  up  into  balls, 
which  derives  a peculiar  peach-like  partial  stain  from  the  addition  Bolely  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Soaps  marked  by  Dunn's  process  of  lettering,  which  consists  in  stamp- 
ing recesses  of  the  shape  of  the  letters,  and  filling  them  with  soap  of  a different 
colour.  (See  page  1356.) 

All  the  soaps  are  of  most  excellent  quality,  very  fragrant,  and  afford  a copious 
lather. 
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Collas,  M.  A.,  Paris  (France,  No.  801).  Honourable  Mention.  (The  same 
A ward  by  the  J ury  of  Class  II.)  Artificial  essence  of  Bitter-almonds ; artificial 
essence  of  Pine-apple.  (See  pages  1317  and  1348). 

Conti  and  Son,  Leghorn  (Tuscany,  No.  23).  Prize  Medal.  Olive-oil-soap 
(white  Marseilles)  ; Olive-oil-mottled-soap  (Castile-soap)  ; Tallow-curd-soap;  most 
excellent  in  quality. 

Cowan  and  Sons,  139  New  Gravel  Lane,  Shndwell  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  19). 
Prize  MedaL  Pale-yellow-soap  of  very  excellent  quality  ; Curd-soap,  most  carefully 
prepared  ; Marine-soap,  for  washing  in  salt  water.  This  collection,  though  com- 
prising few  varieties,  is  valuable  from  its  showing  the  degree  of  excellence 
attainable  in  the  art  of  soap-making. 

De  Leon  y Rico,  E,  Madrid  (Spain,  No.  243).  Honourable  Mention.  A 
very  hard  Olive-oil -soap,  made  in  24  hours,  by  the  “ cold-process.”  It  affords  a 
lather  with  some  difficulty  at  first,  but  by  the  second  day’s  use  acquires  a little 
moisture  and  then  gives  one  more  readily.  This  plan  of  making  does  not  yield  a 
soap  equal  to  that  of  the  “ large-boiler-process,”  but  the  specimen  is  very  good  of 
its  kind,  and  free  from  excess  of  alkali 

Douglas,  J.  S.,  and  Soxs  (Hamburg,  No.  92).  Prize  Medal  for  Toilet-soaps, 
made  from  cocoa-nut-oil  and  soda  (probably  by  the  “ cold-process  ”) ; Marbled-soap, 
made  from  tallow  ; likewise  the  Floating  or  froth-soap  ; all  of  which  are  of  good 
quality.  This  latter,  in  the  true  spirit  of  puffing,  is  alleged  to  be  made  according 
to  a recipe  which  a friend  transmitted  from  China,  and  which  he  obtained  by 
bribery,  on  penetrating  into  the  Imperial  Soap-Manufactory  of  Canton. 

Ede  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate  Hill  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  18).  Honourable  Mention 
for  a case  containing  Perfumery  of  various  kinds.  The  imitation  of  the  scent  of 
flowers  was  found  in  many  cases  to  be  successful. 

Farina,  John  Maria,  23  Rhein  Strasse,  Cologne,  and  1 Salters’  Hall,  Cannon 
Street,  London  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  21).  Honourable  Mention.  For  a long  period 
after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  Mr.  Farina  distributed  his  fragrant  Eau-de- 
Cologne,  with  great  liberality,  by  means  of  a fountain. 

The  specimens  exhibited  in  bottles  were  of  excellent  quality,  evaporating  per- 
fectly without  resinous  residue. 

F arina,  John  Maria,  Cologne  (Prussia,  No.  426).  Honourable  Mention.  Very 
fragrant  and  agreeable  Eau-de-Cologne,  evaporating  perfectly  without  resinous 
residue. 

Farina,  John  Maria,  opposite  the  Julichs  Place,  Cologne  (Prussia,  No.  858). 
Prize  MedaL  Eau-de-Cologne  of  most  excellent  quality,  possessing  in  a high 
degree  that  fragrance  and  freedom  from  unpleasant  residuary  odour  for  which 
this  article  of  toilet  is  esteemed. 

Farina,  John  Makia  (Austria,  No.  748).  Honourable  Mention.  (See  Intro- 
ductory matter,  Austria,  page  1349.) 

Fisher,  T.  W.,  and  Co.,  King’s  Head  Court,  Barbican  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  22). 
Honourable  Mention.  Three  cases  of  perfumes,  and  a sauce  known  as  Harvey’s 
sauce.  The  Jury  accord  an  Honourable  Mention  of  the  perfumery,  which  is 
fragrant  and  leaves  no  residuary  unpleasant  odour  after  evaporation. 

GELl.fi  and  Co.,  Paris  (France,  No.  845).  Prize  Medal.  For  a very 
large  collection  of  fancy  Toilet-soaps,  made  by  the  small-boiler,  or  cold- process, 
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and  free  from  the  defect  of  not  giving  a lather,  which  is  usually  the  case  with 
soaps  made  in  this  way.  And  also,  for  an  assortment  of  very  agreeable 
perfumery. 

Gums,  D.  and  W.,  Milton  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  305a).  Prize  MedaL  These 
Exhibitors  are  among  the  few  British  soap-boilers  who  also  perfume  their  soaps  for 
toilet-purposes.  Their  soaps  for  manufacturers’  use  comprise : — a perfectly  neutral 
Curd-soap,  employed  by  woollen  and  silk  manufacturers  for  the  more  delicate 
goods  ; soap  used  by  silk- dyers  to  give  brilliancy  to  their  goods  ; and  a Black  soft- 
soap,  made  from  the  fats  recovered  by  Mr.  Bauwens,  from  waste  lyes  (see  the  article 
on  Candles,  page  1 3!)3 ) : it  is  chiefly  used  for  scouring  coarse  wools  and  carpets,  and 
is  sold  wholesale  at  2d.  per  lb..  The  household  soaps  comprise  White-curd  of  ex- 
cellent quality;  Mottled  equally  good  ; and  very  fine  Pale-yellow -soaps.  The  Toilet- 
soaps  exhibited  are  chiefly  those  ornamented  with  inlaid,  embossed,  and  coloured 
cameos.  They  are  well  perfumed,  and  give  a good  lather.  The  Shaving-tablet, 
contained  in  a gutta  percha  case  with  a moveable  bottom,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
possible  contrivances  for  tlint  purpose. 

Glltd,  Juan,  Malaga  (Spain,  No.  244.)  Honourable  Mention.  Three  liars  of 
Olive-oil-mottled  or  Castile-Boap,  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in  the  huge  boiler. 
Tho  alkali  used  in  its  formation  is  barilla,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  at  one  time 
the  only  source  of  carbonate  of  soda ; but  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  by  that  prepared  from  sea-salt. 

Grossmith,  John,  39  Friday  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  13)  Prize  Medal. 
The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  to  this  Exhibitor  for  his  Perfumery  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Artificial -essences  applicable  to  the  flavouring  of  confectionary  and 
other  purposes  ; for  instance,  Pine-apple,  Jargonelle,  Onion,  Oil-of-Coguac  ; these 
artificial  essential  oils  are  generally  used  in  the  proportion  of  1 oz.  to  a gallon  of 
spirit.  (See  pages  1347,  1348.) 

Hauel,  Jules,  Philadelphia  (United  States,  No.  4)  Prize  MedaL  Olive-oil- 
soap,  Trnnsparent-toilet-soaps,  very  agreeable  and  well  manufactured.  They  afford 
a good  lather. 

The  Perfumery  which  is  exhibited  is  not  included  in  the  Award. 

Hendrik,  Robert,  Tichbome  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  10)  Prize  Medal. 
A collection  of  soaps,  amongst  wliich  are  some  curious  matters.  Brown- Windsor- 
soap  ; Amlier-soap  containing  amber-oil  ; Wax-soap  used  to  mix  with  coIouts  for 
distemper  painting  ; Petroline-soap  prepared  with  a mixture  of  30  per  cent  of 
Barlmdoes  tar,  and  70  per  cent,  of  soap  ; this  soap  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
remedy  in  cutaneous  affections.  Benzo-amygdaline-sonp,  which  is  a soap  prepared 
with  a mixture  of  almond-meal  anil  gum-l>enzoin. 

M.  Hendrie  exhibits  likewise  a large  collection  of  very  good  Perfumery. 

The  Jury  have  not  pretended  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  unusual  compounds  ; 
but  make  their  Award  on  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Hendries  Perfumery  and 
Toilet-soaps. 

Kendall  and  Co.,  Dublin  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  2.5)  Prize  Medal.  These 
manufacturers  have  exhibited  two  cases  containing  twelve  very  large  blocks  of 
Marbled-soaps,  besides  sixty  boxes  of  various  Fancy -soaps.  All  the  soaps  are  made 
by  tho  “ cold-process,"  and  consequently  contain  the  glycerin  resulting  from  the 
saponification  of  the  fat  The  nutteriuls  used  in  their  foimation  are  lard,  and  a 
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very  pure  soda-lye.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  by  Messra  Kendall  and  Co. 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  soaps. 

Knight,  John,  9 Old  Gravel  Lane,  St  George's  (Class  XXIX.,  Xo.  8).  Prize 
Medal  Most  excellent  Primrose  or  Pale-yellow-soap,  made  with  tallow,  American 
rosin,  and  soda  ; Mottled  tallow-soap  for  household  purposes,  equally  good  ; Soft  or 
potash-soap,  having  the  fig-like  appearance,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  an  indica- 
tion of  careful  manufacture. 

Landon  and  Co.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1290).  Honourable  Mention  for 
Aromatic-vinegar  for  toilet  purposes,  very  refreshing,  and  free  from  adhesive  residue 
on  evaporation. 

Laxcidale,  Edward  F.,  83  Upper  Thames  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  55). 
Honourable  Mention.  A collection  of  Artificial-essences,  now  much  used  for 
flavouring  confectionary  and  beverages,  consisting  of  the  following, — Oil-of-Cognac, 
Oil-of- Pears,  Oil-of- Apples,  Oil-of- Pine-apples,  Oil-of-Grapes.  The  Jury  accord 
an  Honourable  Mention  to  this  exhibitor,  for  the  successful  preparation  of  these 
various  ethers  applicable  as  a substitute  for  natural  fruits.  (See  pages  1317, 13+8.) 

Leistner,  G.  L.,  Paris  (France,  No.  908).  Prize  MedaL  Excel  lent  Aromatic  or 
Toilet-vinegar ; Creosote  ; Eau-de-Paris,  a fragrant  and  agreeable  perfume,  re- 
sembling Eau-de-Cologne,  hut  possessing  a characteristic  odour  of  its  own. 

Lll’P,  Frederick  vox,  DUsseldorf  (Prussia,  No.  658).  Honourable  Mention. 
For  an  agreeable  perfume,  called  Diisseldorf  water. 

Martin,  Maria  Clementine,  Nun  at  Cologne  (Prussia,  No.  +25).  Prize 
Medal  Eau-de-Cologne  of  very  superior  quality,  being  that  which  was  considered 
the  most  fragrant  and  agreeable  in  the  Exhibition.  The  same  odour  was  found 
to  lie  persistent  throughout  the  evaporation  of  a small  portion,  none  of  the 
essential  oils  becoming  distinguishable,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  in- 
ferior descriptions.  Also  Melisse  Carmelite  spirit,  or  holy  water  (alcohol). 

Melzer,  D.,  Hermannstadt  ( Austria,  No.  ++).  Honourable  Mention.  The  Jury 
accord  an  Honourable  Mention  to  the  Olive-oil-soap,  Fancy-soaps  and  Floating- 
soap,  which  are  of  fair  quality. 

MlLIJAU,  jun.,  Marseilles  (France,  No.  929).  Prize  MedaL  White  Marseilles 
or  Olive-oil  soap.  This  is  a good  specimen  of  the  kind  to  which  Marseilles  gives 
its  name,  anil  for  which  it  is  celebrated. 

Oqer,  J.  L M.  (France,  No.  939).  Prize  Medal  Collection  of  Household  and 
Toilet-soaps  in  liars  and  cakes.  The  household -soaps  are  excellent,  and  the  toilet- 
soaps  agreeably  perfumed  ; one  of  these,  the  Jasper-soap,  has  a very  peculiar 
jasper-like  mottling,  not  seen  in  English  soaps.  The  collection  also  comprises 
Floating-soap ; white  Marseilles  or  olive-oil-soap ; tallow  or  Curd-soap  ; rosin  or 
Yellow-soap.  This  collection  is  very  important,  and  highly  interesting,  and  con- 
sists entire'y  of  soaps  of  the  very  highest  class. 

Pai.is,  A.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  No.  263).  Prize  Medal  Palm-oil-soap  and  tallow 
Mottled-soap  (with  a peculiar  wavy  mottling),  of  excellent  manufacture  and  great 
detergent  power.  Both  the  soaps  are  free  from  any  efflorescence  of  mineral  salts, 
although  they  have  become  very  dry. 

Pears,  A.  and  F.,  91  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  2+). 
Honourable  Mention.  The  Jury  accord  an  Honourable  Mention  to  Messrs.  Pears 
for  a small  collection  of  Transparent-soaps,  the  manufacture  of  which  they  allege 
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their  Father  invented  upwards  of  40  years  since.  The  Jury  tried  one  ball  of  the 
soap  which  was  stated  to  be  twenty-five  years  old,  and  found  it,  though  much 
darker  in  colour,  to  be  very  good.  The  price  of  spirit  of  wine  in  this  country  has 
prevented  Messrs.  Pears  from  obtaining  a very  large  sale  for  this  soap,  but  in 
America  its  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent 

PlVER,  L.  T.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1678).  Prize  MedaL  Various  kinds  of  Toilet- 
soap  ; spirituous  Perfumery  ; perfumed  Hair-oil  and  Pomatum  ; Transparent- 
potash-soap  or  Shaving-paste.  'I' wo  soaps  are  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that 
called  Lettuce-soap,  and  the  Orange-flower-soap,  as  being  perhaps  even  more 
agreeable  than  the  others.  All  M.  Piver’s  perfumes  and  soaps  are  of  the  very 
highest  class. 

RlMMEL,  E.,  39  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  and  Paris  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  3.).  Ho- 
nourable Mention.  The  Jury  accord  an  Honourable  Mention  for  the  Perfumery 
exhibited,  which  is  of  good  quality.  Besides  these  there  are  Hair-dye,  Perfumed- 
bouquets,  Pomatum,  &c. 

Sarre,  H.  Jun.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  No.  255).  Prize  Medal.  A block  of  Palm-oil- 
soap,  and  Tallow-curd -soap,  well  manufactured,  of  great  detergent  power,  and 
free  from  any  efflorescence. 

Stieu,  H.,  Warsaw  (Russia,  No.  364).  Prize  Medal  for  Brown-Windsor-soap, 
Floating,  and  other  Toilet-soaps,  well  manufactured  and  very  agreeable. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  name  “ Brown  Windsor"  should  have  been  adopted 
even  in  so  distant  a locality  as  Warsaw.  The  soap,  moreover,  has  a great  resem- 
blance to  that  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Taylor,  H.  P.  and  W.  C.,  Philadelphia  (United  States,  No.  292).  Prize 
MedaL  A very  large  collection  of  Transparent-soaps,  some  of  which  are  quaintly 
arranged  to  form  a window,  in  imitation  of  stained  glass.  They  are  very  agreeable, 
and  afford  an  excellent  lather. 

Taylor  and  Sox,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  5).  Prize  Medal. 
These  Exhibitors  arc  perfumers  of  the  soaps  which  they  buy  of  the  soap-boiler,  and 
they  have  carried  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  perfuming  and  mixing  the  various 
sorts  of  soap  so  as  to  produce  agreeable  compounds  for  the  toilet  The  “ Old 
Brown-Windsor-soap  ” is  particularly  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  other  soaps  are  Almond,  Otto-of-rose,  Lavender,  Honey,  and  Shaving. 
Besides  soaps,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son  exhibit  spirituous  and  aqueous  Perfumes,  of 
which  they  are  the  distillers,  and  which  possess  the  fragrance  of  the  resj>ective 
flowers.  Tlte  Rose-water,  Elder-flower-water,  and  spirituous  Lavender-water,  may 
lie  cited  as  examples  of  great  excellence.  The  spirituous  perfumes  comprise  “ Pure 
Lavender-water,”  “ Perfumed  Lavender-water,"  Millefleurs  and  Eau-de-Cologne  ; 
the  aqueous  perfumes  arc,  Rose-water,  Honey-water,  Peppermint-water,  and  Dill- 
seed-water. 

Tholi.on,  Grenoble  (France,  No.  1701).  Honourable  Mention-  Concentrated 
essences  for  flavouring  liquors ; these  are  very  numerous ; some  resemble  the 
flavours  of  the  fruits  which  they  are  intended  to  imitate,  whilst  others  require 
a little  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  epicure. 

Touche-GiiaCs,  E.,  St.  Laurent,  Antwerp  (Belgium,  No.  434).  Prize  Medal. 
Excellent  Toilet-soaps,  affording  a very  abundant  lather.  The  collection  com- 
prises very  good  Olive-oil,  or  Marseilles  soap;  tallow,  or  Antwerp  soap;  marbled 
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Antwerp  soap  ; larJ  Toilet-soap  ; scented  Palm-oil-soap,  which  is  most  agreeable 
for  the  toilet ; also  a toilet-soap  called  “Savon  d'aclouciggement"  (emollient  soap). 

Bey  of  Tunis  (Tunis,  Nos.  53  to  57).  Prize  Medal.  A collection  of  a 
variety  of  Perfumed- waters  (not  spirituous).  There  are  Ninety  bottles  of 
these  perfumes,  amongst  which  may  be  cited,  Rose-water,  Quince-water,  Apple- 
water,  Musk-water,  Jasmine- water,  which  is  very  fragrant ; Millefleurs-water,  com- 
posed of  jasmine  and  other  perfumes ; White-rose-water,  Aloe-water,  Benzoin- 
water,  Citron-water,  Cinnamon-water,  Carraway-water,  Orange-flower-water,  water 
distilled  with  a mixture  of  l>enzoin  and  other  perfumes,  Cedar-wood-water.  Also 
perfumed  Tablets  and  Necklaces  worn  by  ladies  ; these  are  composed  of  a paste 
made  of  amber,  musk,  and  aloe.  Likewise  jasmine  pomatum. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  perfumed  waters  are  very  fragrant ; some  few  are 
pecidiar,  and  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  their  use,  not  agreeable. 

Williams,  John  and  Son,  28  Compton  Street,  Clerkenwell  (Class  XXIX., 
No.  4).  Prize  Medal.  A collection  of  soaps  for  manufacturing  and  household 
purposes,  and  also  perfumed  toilet-soaps.  These  Exhibitors  are  soap-boilers,  as  well 
as  soap-perfumers,  a combination  of  two,  generally,  distinct  branches.  Their  common 
soaps  are  exceedingly  well  manufactured,  and  are  possessed  of  great  detergent  pro- 
perties. The  collection  comprises,  Olive-oil-sonp,  winch  is  much  used  by  the  fine- 
cloth  manufacturers ; White-curd-  (tallow)  soap,  used  principally  by  the  lace- 
bleachers ; Pale-yellow  and  Mottled-soap,  for  household  purposes;  Scouring- soap, 
containing  designedly  an  excess  of  alkali,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface ; this 
soap  is  made  chiefly  for  consumption  at  Leicester.  It  answered  well  for  washing 
in  a strong  brine,  and  therefore  might  be  used  on  board  ship. 

The  fancy-soaps  are  agreeably  perfumed,  and  give  readily  an  abundant  lather. 
Tire  principal  description  of  toilet-soaps  are,  15rown-WTiudsor,  Rose-soap,  and  the 
so-called  Honey  soap. 

WT UNDER,  L,  Liegnitz  (Prussia,  No.  250).  Prize  Medal  Tallow-soap,  with  a 
peculiar  wavy  mottling,  very  well  manufactured  ; Palm-oil  soap,  of  good  quality, 
and  excellent  white  Curd-soap ; the  Award  is  to  the  foregoing.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a toilet-soap  called  Ananas-soap,  the  perfume  of  which  does  not  at  all 
resemble  that  of  the  pine-apple,  and  is  moreover  very  disagreeable. 

Yardley  and  Statham,  Vine  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  2).  Honourable 
Mention.  A soap  called  the  “ genuine  Honey-soap,”  is  veiy  good,  and  gives  an 
excellent  lather,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  honey.  At  one  time  honey  was  put 
into  toilet-soap,  but  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  unsightly  appear- 
ance it  produced  ; the  name,  however,  is  still  retained.  The  other  soaps  exhibited 
are,  the  “True  W7inter-soap,”  Heliotrope-soap,  White  and  Brown  Windsor-soap, 
which  are  equally  good. 

Many  of  the  Toilet-soaps  are  stated  to  have  some  peculiar  emollient  and  whitening 
effects  on  the  skin  ; it  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  soon  become 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  buy  the  soaps  for  their  real  and  not  for  their  fabulous 
qualities 

n.— CANDLES. 

In  tracing  the  little  which  is  known  respecting  the  early  history  of  Candles,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  mention  of  Lamps  also  (although  these  were  not  amongst  the 
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articles  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  J ury  ),  as  both  are  intimately  connected, 
not  only  in  their  history,  but  also  in  their  philosophical  bearings ; for  however 
much  candles  and  lamps  may  differ  in  other  respects,  they  are  identical  in  this, 
that  both  are  contrivances  in  which,  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  a wick  of 
fibrous  material  is  employed  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fatty  bodies  ; which,  for 
the  most  part,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  be  ignited  only  with  difficulty, 
and  if  ignited,  would  soon  become  extinguished.  The  chief  point  of  difference  is, 
that  in  the  lamp  the  fuel  is  a fluid,  at  the  common  temperature ; whilst  in  the 
candle  it  is  liquified  only  gradually,  and  in  the  required  quantity,  by  the  heat  of 
the  flame.  This  distinction,  however,  does  not  entirely  hold  good,  for  it  is  known 
that  in  many  countries,  especially  in  those  where  oil-yielding  plants  are  not  common, 
animal-fat  is  employed  for  feeding  lamps  ; and  it  is  even  probable  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  may  likewise  have  used  occasionally  solid  fats  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
modern  mortar  night-light  is  also  a lamp  of  this  kind. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  candle  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
metaphorical  as  well  as  literal  significations : but  from  the  description  of  the 
candlestick  of  gold  which  Moses  made  by  the  command  of  Ood,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Hebrew  expression  translated  “ candle  ” really  means  lamp,* 
for  in  Exodus  xxv.,  after  the  minute  description  of  the  form  of  the  candlestick, 
with  its  six  branches,  it  Is  said,  at  verse  37,  “ And  thou  shalt  make  the  seven 
lamps  thereof,  that  they  may  give  light  over  against  it”  Again,  in  Leviticus  xxiv., 
v.  4,  the  Lord  directs  that  Aarou  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick  ; 
and  in  verse  2 of  the  same  chapter,  the  fuel  used  in  the  lamps  is  shown  to  have 
been  olive-oil. 

Torches'!-  may  be  regarded  as  a coarse  description  of  candles,  which  indeed 
possibly  originated  from  them.  They  are  mentioned  also  in  Holy  Writ,  in  a pas- 
sage remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  lantern 
is  spoken  of  ( John  xviil,  v.  3) : “Judas  then  having  received  a band  of  men  and 
officers  from  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  comcth  there  with  lanterns  and 
torches  and  weapons.” 

The  information  respecting  candles,  mentioned  in  Pliny’s  Natural,  History,  is 
very  slight  and  ill-defined.  That  which  is  most  to  the  present  purpose  is  contained 
in  book  xiil,  chap.  1 3,  where,  in  describing  the  books  reported  to  have  been  found  in 
a perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the  grave  of  Numa,  535  years  after  liis  interment, 
the  author  states  tliat  they  lay  near  a quadrangular  stone  in  a box  which  was 
bound  all  over  with  candles,  and  to  that  defence  their  preservation  is  ascribed. 
From  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  candles  were  employed  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Roman  history ; and,  inferentially,  that  they  resembled  in  some  degree 
either  our  longest  wax-tapers,  or  else  match-lights  made  of  pitched  rope,  for  short 


• In  Lane’s  Manner*  amt  Custom*  nf  the  Motmi  Egyptian*  there  is  a description  of  a folding- 
lantern  of  waxed  cloth,  and  the  lamp  which  is  put  into  it.  This,  in  Arabic,  is  called  CkatuUx'l, 
with  which  our  word  candle  may  possibly  have  some  connexion ; for  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  same  word  was  ueod  to  designate  in  former  times  either  lam{is  or  candles. 

t British  (luiana  has  contributed  an  interesting  specimen  of  Torch-wood  from  the  River 
Dumerara,  which,  when  beaten  so  as  to  separate  the  fibre,  is  used  for  torches  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a species  of  Amyri*  or  Jeieu. 
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candles  could  not  have  been  bound  round  any  object.*  In  describing  in  book  xvi., 
chap.  37,  the  “ brittle  rushes”  that  grow  in  marshy  districts,  he  says  that  they  serve 
to  thatch  houses  and  make  mats;  and  the  pith  of  them,  when  the  rind  is  peeled 
off,  is  used  for  making  wicks  for  watch-caiulUs  and  funeral-lights,  to  bum  by 
dead  bodies  whilst  they  lie  above  ground.  This  description  may  be  considered  as 
referring  to  candles  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  modem  rushlight ; but 
as  the  fat  used  in  their  formation  is  not  alluded  to,  nothing  certain  is  known  on 
the  subject-!-  In  book  xix.,  chap.  1,  when  speaking  of  flax,  Pliny  remarks  that  the 
fibres  nearest  the  rind  are  only  fit  for  lamp  and  candle  wicks  ; and  in  book  xxxvii., 
chap.  3,  that  if  the  scrapings  of  amher  are  put  into  oil,  they  will  bum  and  main- 
tain light  both  longer  and  more  clear  than  wicks  made  of  the  best  of  flax : from 
which  it  would  appear  that,  although  the  refuse  flax  was  usually  appropriated  to 
lamp  and  candle  wicks,  the  best  flax  was  sometimes  used  for  them. 

As  regards  the  fuel  used  in  lamps,  in  addition  to  the  mention  of  oil,  Pliny,  in 
book  xxxvL,  chap.  15,  states  farther  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  burned  a kind  of 
bitumen,  resembling  an  unctuous  or  oily  liquor,  in  their  lamps ; and  that  they 
collected  it  from  the  surface  of  a spring  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum.  Although 
in  book  xxl,  chap.  14,  various  kinds  of  bees'-wax  are  mentioned,  and  the  method  of 
wax-bleaching  is  minutely  described,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  process  employed  in  the  present  day, — no  allusion  Is  made  to  the  appli- 
cation of  wax  to  the  manufacture  of  candles ; nor  in  speaking  of  tallow  and  other 
animal  fats,  and  their  separation  from  the  cellular-tissue,  is  it  stated  that  they 
were  employed  for  candles. 

From  Fosbroke  (Encyc.  Antiq.,  p.  472,  4to  Edit),  who  copiously  refers  to  most 
of  the  best  authorities  elucidating  this  subject,  the  principal  of  which  have  been 
carefully  examined  for  this  Report,  we  learn  that  wax  was  employed  by  the 
classical  ancients  for  candles ; the  wick  was  made  of  rope  and  leaves  of  the  pa- 
pyrus, and  such  candles  were  carried  by  children  at  marriages,  and  were  used  at 
funerals.  And  the  same  authority  (p.  405)  adds  that  their  illuminations  were 
made  not  only  with  lamps,  but  also  with  links  and  wax -flambeaux.  J He  states, 
moreover  (p.  240),  that  the  rich  Romans  used  lamps,  and  the  poor  employed 
candles.  Beckmann  has  recorded  a notice  that  the  Emperor  Constantine,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  “ caused  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  to 
be  illuminated  with  lamps  and  wax-candles  on  Christmas-Eve.”  (Hist,  of  Inv.,- 
Bohn’s  Edit,  ii  p.  174.)  Apuleius  distinguishes  wax  and  tallow  candles  by  the 
terms  C'erei  and  Sebacei. 

In  the  middle-ages,  continues  Fosbroke,  wax-candles  were  made  of  various  sizes, 

* The  same  story  is  also  related  by  Livy,  lib.  xl.  c.  29,  with  the  additional  statement  that 
the  books  wero  bound  round  in  a package  with  tteo  candles ; which  seems  to  indicate  that 
flax  formed  into  torches  with  pitch  or  wax,  wore  employed,  simply  to  hold  the  manuscripts 
together.  These  torches  probably  somewhat  resembled  the  tarred  string  used  for  the  purposes 
of  illumination  in  the  present  time  by  workmen  engagod  at  night  in  laying  down  gas  or  water 
pipes. 

t The  description  of  the  Irish  candles  in  Fosbroke's  Encyc.  Ant.,  p.  240,  however,  throws 
much  doubt  upon  this  conclusion.  It  is  thore  stated  that  they  were  formed  like  those  of 
other  nations,  of  peeled  rushes  dipped  in  butter  or  grease,  and  placed  in  lamps  of  oil.  (Ledwich, 
Ireland,  1790,  p.  22S.) 

^ A nnal.  Tacit,  lib.  in.  c.  9.  Edit.  Jape.,  p.  78,  n.  21. 
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some  exceedingly  small,  and  others  weighing  so  much  as  50  lbs. ; they  were  made 
in  moulds,  the  wicks  being  formed  of  twisted  tow.  He  likewise  states  that  they 
were  made  at  home  in  gentlemen’s  houses.  Whilst  describing  the  architecture  of 
the  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  &c.,  he  mentions  that  tapers,  ornamented  with  flowers,* 
were  used  on  high  festivals  to  bum  before  particular  images,  and  be  borne  in 
procession.  That  wax-candles  were  not  made  in  the  Saxon  period  by  regular 
chandlers  as  now,  appears  from  the  description  in  Asser's  Annals,  translated  for 
Bohn’s  Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  p.  8+,  of  King  Alfred’s  device  for  marking 
the  hours  of  the  day,  by  the  consumption  of  wax-candles ; six  of  which,  lighted 
in  succession,  burned  exactly  twenty-four  hours.  It  there  appears  that  “ he  com- 
manded his  chaplains  to  supply  wax  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  he  caused  it  to  be 
weighed  in  such  a manner  that  when  there  was  so  much  of  it  in  the  scales  as 
would  equal  the  weight  of  seventy-two  pence,  he  caused  the  chaplains  to  make  six 
candles  thereof,  each  of  equal  length,  so  that  each  candle  might  have  twelve 
divisions  marked  across  it” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  occupation  of  the  wax-chandler 
existed  in  England  at  a very  early  period,  as  well  for  the  manufacture  of  tapers 
for  religious  rites,  as  for  the  preserving  of  the  bodies  of  important  personages  in 
waxed  cloths,  which  was  called  Cering  them.  Hence  the  art  was  probably 
practised  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  monasteries ; the  tenants  of  which  paid 
several  of  the  rents  in  kind,  and  one  of  these  was  delivered  in  wax,  and  called 
Cerage.  The  persons  whose  office  it  was  to  make  this  wax  into  paste  and  tapers 
were  termed  Ceragii  and  Cerarii,  and  Ducange  shows  them  to  have  existed  so 
early  as  A.D.  779.  In  1397,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  directs  by  his 
will  that  his  body  should  be  carried  direct  to  the  Friara-Carmelites  in  Fleet 
Street,  but  that  there  should  “ be  no  cering  or  embalming  of  his  corpse  indicating 
that  this  operation  was  probably  even  then  performed  by  ecclesiastics.  In  1+95, 
however,  a contemporaneous  authority  states  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  “ was  cered  by  the  wax-chandler.”  Ducange  shows  that  Can- 
delarii,  or  persons  who  made  and  sold  candles,  were  known  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.” 

By  the  sixteenth  century  the  trade  of  wax-chandler  was  probably  extensively 
established  in  England.  In  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  (voL  L p.  29,  Edit- 
Knight),  is  an  extract  from  the  churchwarden’s  accounts  of  St  Martin  Outwich, 
London,  under  the  year  1510: — “Paid  to  Randolf  Merchaunt,  wax-chandiler,  for 
the  Pascal],  the  Tapers  affore  the  Rode,  the  Cross  candelles,  and  Judas  candelles, 
ix*.  iiijd.”  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  last  Two  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  /., 
by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  and  others  (page  128),  is  described  the  night-light  used  in 
his  chamber  as  “ a cake  of  wax  set  in  a silver  basin,  that  then,  as  at  other  times, 
burned  all  night this  description  referring  to  the  years  16+6-16+9  closely  agrees 
with  some  of  the  forms  of  the  modern  mortar  night-lights.  Long  coiled  Wax- 
Tapers  wero  manufactured  in  the  17th  century  in  Venice,  and  the  invention 
appears  to  have  been  brought  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century  by 
Pierre  Blesimare,  of  that  city. 


* Some  examples  of  wax-candles,  ornamented  in  this  manner,  are  exhibited  in  the  Russian 
Department. 
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In  the  year  1775,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome,  pp.  198  and  199,  4to  edit.,  describes  the  method  of  making  Rushlights 
then  practised  by  the  cottagers  of  Hampshire,  from  which  it  might  lie  inferred 
that  they  must  have  closely  resembled  those  made  by  the  ancients.  A full 
abstract  will  be  found  in  Tomlinson’s  Cychjxedia,  p.  290,  whence  the  following 
passage  is  taken  : — “ A pound  of  rushes  (J uncus  effiutus),  containing  1 ,600  indi- 
viduals, was  coated  with  6 pounds  of  tallow,  so  that  228  lights  weighed  one 
pound,  and  cost  a little  over  5 d.  The  rushes  were  peeled  on  three  sides  for  the 
best  lights,  and  on  two  only  for  watch-lights,  which  were  not  required  to  give  so 
much  light,  and  which,  Gilbert  White  says,  ‘ it  is  true  only  shed  a dismal  one — 
‘ darkness  visible.’ " Of  the  other  kind  he  says,  that  “ a good  one,  which  measured 
2 feet  4 J inches  in  length,  burned  57  minutes and  that  he  was  assured  by  au 
experienced  old  housekeeper  that  1 ,J  lb.  of  rushes,  after  having  been  coated  with 
tallow,  completely  supplied  his  family  for  a year.  The  cost  of  lighting  with 
rushes  he  estimated  at  one  farthing  for  54  hours,  whilst  a halfpenny  candle  in 
the  “ blowing  ” open  rooms  of  the  poorer  cottagers  only  lasted  2 hours. 

In  the  year  1799,  William  Bolts  took  out  a patent  in  England  for  improving 
the  form,  quality,  and  use  of  the  candle,  the  specification  of  which  probably 
contains  the  first  account  of  an  attempt  at  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
candles  made  from  tallow  and  other  animal  fats,  by  subjecting  the  material  to  a 
considerable  pressure  during  the  act  of  cooling,  and  which,  in  effect,  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  so-called  Stearine  from  fats.  He  likewise  describes  a solid  candle 
with  a short  wick,  which  Ls  placed  in  a holder,  and  kept  pressed  on  the  end  of  the 
candle  by  a spring,  or  else  the  candle  is  placed  in  a tube  and  pressed  against  the 
wick  by  a spiral  spring ; as  well  as  other  contrivances,  some  of  which  have  been 
revived  and  successfully  carried  out  in  our  own  days 

The  object  of  the  preceding  notices,  incomplete  as  they  are,  is  merely  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  what  may  be  gleaned  relating  to  the  various 
means  of  producing  light  at  different  periods,  and  especially  regarding  the  con- 
struction and  materials  of  the  candle.  Great  interest,  indeed,  would  be  attached 
to  a complete  history  of  Domestic  Illumination,  tracing  its  gradual  develop- 
ment from  the  solitary  watch-lantern  graven  on  the  Pyramid,  through  the  graceful 
but  very  imperfect  lamps  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  period,  as  exhibited  in  our 
museums,  and  the  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  middle-ages,  up  to  the  produc- 
tions of  modem  times,  satisfying  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  science.  In  such 
a narrative  might  be  shown  the  progress  of  light,  in  the  literal  signification  of  the 
word,  by  a careful  examination  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has  been  at 
different  times  employed,  as  lamp,  lantern,  torch,  flambeau,  falot  or  cresset, 
candle,  and  gas  ; whether  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  for  increasing 
domestic  comfort,  adding  to  the  security  of  the  streets  of  towns,  or  forming  a 
beacon  to  guide  the  mariner  at  night*  It  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  a history 
glancing  at  the  advancement  which  the  improvements  in  illumination  have  given 
to  the  social  condition  of  mankind  ; and  at  the  advantages  which  science  has 
derived  from  the  study  of  this  subject.  Nor  would  entertainment  or  interest 


• For  a history  of  the  “ Lighting  of  Streets,”  the  reader  is  referred  to  Beckmann's  Hist  In  r. 
(Bohn,  vot.  ii.,  p.  179.) 
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be  wanting  in  the  recital  of  the  many  superstitions  connected  with  the  burning 
of  lamps  and  candles ; the  shape  of  whose  flame,  trembling  in  the  moving  air, 
and  whose  wick,  bending  or  spreading  under  the  influence  of  heat,  has  been 
suggestive  to  human  imagination  from  tho  time  of  Pliny  up  to  the  enlightened 
days  of  our  own  century.  Such  an  inquiry,  however,  even  were  it  possible 
with  the  time  and  the  materials  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reporters, 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  Report.  The  same  restriction  as 
to  space  prevents  them  from  following  step  by  step  all  the  various  mechanical 
contrivances  which  have  been  invented  in  recent  times  to  facilitate  both  the 
manufacture  and  combustion  of  candles.  The  Reporters  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  entering  into  some  details  regarding  the  remarkable  chemical 
improvements  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  thirty  years ; especially  since 
they  possess  the  additional  interest  of  being  the  result  of  investigations  of  a purely 
scientific  character,  undertaken  without  any  view  to  their  ultimate  practical  appli- 
cation. In  the  present  day  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  require  an  instantaneous 
practical  result,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  persevering  prosecution  of  abstract 
science : the  numerous,  brilliant,  and  continually  occurring  proofs  of  that  most 
important  truth  are  too  often  overlooked,  that  all  truly  scientific  studies  tend  to 
increase,  sooner  or  later,  not  only  the  intellectual,  but  also  the  physical  wealth 
of  nations  ; and  materially  benefit  the  world  at  large. 

(a.) — Tallow-Ca  ndles. 

The  ordinary  tallow-candle  labours  under  many  disadvantages,  which  are  so 
well  known  that  they  scarcely  require  to  be  specified.  It  has  an  unpleasant  odour, 
which  becomes  more  marked  whilst  burning ; and  the  attempts  at  supplying  it 
with  a self-consuming  wick  have  been  only  partially  successful  on  account  of  the 
iow  fusing-point  of  the  tallow.  The  slightest  draught,  from  the  same  reason, 
causes  the  tallow  to  melt  in  larger  quantity  than  can  be  consumed  by  the  burning 
wick,  and  it  therefore  gutters  down  ; this  renders  the  tallow-candle  ill  adapted 
for  being  carried  about  a house,  as  grease  spots  are  apt  to  be  produced  which  are 
very  difficult  of  removal  ;•  to  which  we  may  add  that  it  cannot  be  handled  without 
soiling  the  fingers. 

The  disagreeable  smell  of  tallow-candles  arises  chiefly  from  the  tallow  being 
imperfectly  purified ; for  if  it  contain  a portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  tho  fat 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  this  putrifies  and  communicates  the  process  of  decom- 
position, like  a ferment,  to  the  fatty  matter,  which  becomes  rancid  and  evolves  a 
most  unpleasant  odour.  This  is  always  the  case  with  tallow  as  it  occurs  in  com 
rnerce,  which,  although  fit  for  the  soap-boiler,  is  too  impure  to  be  employed  by 
the  candle-maker  without  clarification.  The  first  step  towards  the  improvement 
of  tallow-candles  was  made  in  the  recognition  of  this  fact ; more  attention  was  in 
consequence  l>estowed  upon  the  manner  of  purifying  or  “ Rendering”  the  tallow,  as 
it  is  called.  In  England  the  “ rendering”  is  effected  by  melting  the  tallow  in  an 
open  copper  pan  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  After  it  has  remained 


• Common  ether  is  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  tho  dissolution  and  removal  of  oil  or  grease 
•pnts. 
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in  a fused  state  for  some  time,  the  water  which  the  fleshy  particles  contain 
evaporates,  and  they  then  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  skimmed  off  and  pressed. 
The  pressed  cake  is  called  “ greaves,”  or  “ cracklings,”  and  is  used  for  feeding  dogs. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  D’Arcet’s  method  is  now  universally  employed,  which 
has  also  been  adopted  in  Ireland  : it  consists  in  treating  the  raw  tallow  melted  by 
steam-heat  with  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
cellular  tissue.  This  method,  besides  being  much  safer,  yields  three  per  cent, 
more  tallow  than  the  older  process ; and  though  it  does  not  entirely  remove  the 
smell,  essentially  improves  it.  The  purification  of  the  tallow  at  the  same  time 
induces  an  amelioration  in  the  flame  of  the  candle,  more  particularly  in  point  of 
uniformity  in  the  development  of  light ; as  the  cause  of  the  frequent  obstruction  of 
the  wick  during  combustion  by  less  combustible  nitrogenous  substances  is  removed. 

Less  success  has  attended  the  attempts  to  supersede  snuffers,  which  still  con- 
tinue a necessary  appendage  to  a candlestick  with  a tallow-candle.  The  plaited 
wick  which,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  followed  in  the  wake  of  stearic  candles,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  tallow-candle  without  some  special  contrivance,  as  in  curling 
over  outside  the  flame  (by  which  it  becomes  consumed)  it  causes  the  tallow  to 
melt  in  such  large  quantities  that  a considerable  guttering  is  the  consequence.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  protect  the  candle  if  a self-snuffing  wick  be  employed ; 
this  is  effected  in  Palmer’s  lamp.  Here  the  candle  is  enclosed  in  a vertical 
metallic  cylinder  with  a cap  whose  orifice  is  smaller  than  the  candle ; as  the 
candle  is  consumed  a spiral  spring  presses  it  upwards  against  the  cap.  This  con- 
trivance much  resembles  the  plan  proposed  by  W.  Bolts  in  1799,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made. 

The  next  improvement  in  the  tallow-candle  was  effected  by  a reduction  of  the 
fusibility  of  the  materials  employed.  This  was  first  done  by  the  same  inventor, 
W.  Bolts,  but  received  farther  development  from  Chevreul's  researches.  The  obser- 
vations of  this  celebrated  chemist,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  our  article 
on  soap,  showed  that  all  varieties  of  solid  fats  might  be  split  into  a solid  crystal- 
line fat  (stearin  and  margarin)  and  an  oily  liquid  (olein)  ;•  in  his  laboratory- 
experiments  this  separation  was  effected  by  means  of  solvents  ; but  subsequently 
it  was  found  that  by  attending  to  the  temperature  of  the  fat,  it  might  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  produced  equally  well  by  pressure.  Common  tallow  melts 
at  between  37  -40°  C.  (99’-104!>  F.)  The  melting-point  of  stearin  is  62’  C. 
(144°  F.)  By  removing  a considerable  portion  of  the  olein  from  the  tallow, 
its  fusing-point  was  consequently  raised,  and  thus  a great  evil  removed.  Candles 
have  been  repeatedly  made  of  pressed  tallow ; they  fairly  deserve  to  be  called 
stearin-candles,  while  those  that  now  go  by  that  name  actually  do  not  merit  the 
appellation. 

To  prepare  stearin  tallow  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  as  gradually  as 
possible,  with  constant  agitation,  so  that  the  stearin  and  margarin  may  crys- 
tallize ; at  from  35°  to  38°  C.  (95°  to  100°  F.)  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  aud  is 
subjected  to  slow  pressure  in  clotha  By  repeating  the  operation,  the  stearin  is 
obtained  gradually  of  greater  purity. 


• The  American  Section  contains  several  specimens  of  Olein  obtained  by  pressing  lard, 
which,  under  the  commercial  name  of  lard-oil,  is  exhibited  at  Nos.  18,  19,  208,  S62. 
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Cocoa-nut-stearin  is  very  largely  employed  in  England  to  mix  with  stearic 
acid,  to  form  composite  candles,  the  neutral  fat  appearing  to  be  better  adapted 
for  this  purpose  than  the  fat-acids  which  may  be  prepared  from  it ; but  on  the 
Continent  it  is  but  little  used. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  tallow-stearin,  many  obstacles  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  development  which  might,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  been  removed  by 
persevering  investigations,  had  not  the  more  careful  researches  into  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  saponification  of  fats,  and  the  separation  of  solid  acids  from  the 
fatty  bodies,  the  result  of  these  researches,  directed  the  inquiry  into  a new 
channel.  When  it  was  found  that  stearic  acid  fusing  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  could 
be  obtained  from  stearin  fusing  at  62°  C.  (144°  F.),  and  maigaric  acid  with  a 
melting-point  of  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  from  margarin  fusing  at  47°  C.  (117°  F.),  while 
the  oleic  acid  remained  as  fluid  as  the  olein  from  which  it  was  derived,  it  became 
evident  that  the  difference  in  the  fusing-points  of  the  solid  and  liquid  acids  being 
so  much  greater,  the  separation  of  the  former  from  the  latter  might  be  effected 
without  difficulty.  Thus  the  transition  of  the  tallow-candle  to  the  stearic  candle 
was  effected. 

Tallow-candles  are  of  two  kinds,  “ dips  ” and  “ moulds.''  Dips  are  made  by 
dipping  the  wick  repeatedly  in  melted  tallow  ; allowing  a sufficient  time  to  elapse 
between  every  operation,  in  order  that  each  coat  may  consolidate. 

Mould  candles  are  usually  made  in  pewter  moulds,  although  glass  moulds  have 
been  lately  introduced.  The  mould  consists  of  two  parts,  a cylinder  and  a conical 
cap,  which  is  perforated  to  allow  a passage  for  the  wick.  Several  of  these  moulds 
are  fixed  in  a wooden  frame,  the  upper  part  being  formed  like  a trough  in  which  the 
open  end  of  the  mould  is  inserted,  the  capped  end  pointing  downwards.  To  insert 
the  wick,  the  frame  is  laid  on  its  side,  and  a long  wire  with  a hook  at  one  end  is 
passed  through  the  hole  in  the  cap ; the  wick  is  then  attached  to  the  hook  by 
means  of  a loop  which  is  formed  in  it ; on  pulling  back  the  hook,  the  wick  is 
drawn  with  it  A wire  is  now  inserted  across  the  top  of  the  mould  and  through  a 
loop  at  the  other  end  of  the  wick  ; lastly  the  wick  is  drawn  tight  through  the  cap, 
and  a small  wedge  of  wood  is  inserted  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  moulds  are 
filled  by  running  the  melted  tallow  into  the  trough,  and  are  then  allowed  to  cool 
until  the  next  day. 

There  have  beon  several  improvements  of  late  years  in  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  tallow-candles,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
clearly  without  engravings ; these  have  tended  much  to  lessen  their  cost,  and 
consequently  the  consumption  continues  very  considerable ; still  it  may  bo  ex- 
pected, notwithstanding  their  moderate  price,  that  they  will  be  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  more  elegant  and  harder  candles  of  stearic  acid,  or  of  compounds  of 
stearic  acid  with  solid  neutral  fats,  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  self- 
snuffing.  As  yet  the  general  introduction  of  stearic  candles  is  impeded  by  their 
price  ; but  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  progress  of  science  will  soon  afford 
us  the  means  of  still  farther  reducing  their  cost  of  production,  and  thus  render 
the  use  of  the  tallow-candle  less  frequent  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  as  it  has  already  disappeared  from  the  homes  of  the  middle 
classea 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ordinary  tallow-dip  candle  is  not  exhibited  by  any 
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nation  whatever,  although  there  must  exist  far  more  makers  of  this  kind  than  of 
any  other. 

Austria. 

This  is  the  only  foreign  country  which  has  contributed  tallow  mould-candles. 
They  are  sold  at  19  kreuzers  per  Austrian,  or  5 $d  per  English  pound  ; which 
is  a halfpenny  more  than  that  at  which  far  superior  candles  may  be  bought  for 
in  Ireland. 


British  Colonies. 

Two  colonies,  namely  Nova  Scotia  and  Van  Diemen  a Land,  have  sent  mould 
candles,  in  which  there  is,  however,  nothing  remarkable. 


United  Kinodom. 

The  manufacture  of  tallow-candles  in  the  United  Kingdom  still  continues  to  be 
a most  extensive  trade,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  consumption  of  gas,  and 
the  introduction  of  stearic  and  composite  candles  Prior  to  1831,  when  the  duty 
on  candles  was  repealed,  they  yielded  an  important  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  The  duty,  it  may  be  remarked,  was 
first  imposed  in  1803,  and  continued  at  the  same  rates  from  that  period  until 
1831,  viz.,  Id  per  pound  on  tallow,  and  3jd  per  pound  on  wax  or  spermaceti 
candles  It  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
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Year*. 

Tallow. 

Duty. 
Per  lb. 

Wax. 

Duty. 

Spermaceti. 

Duty. 

N«t  Revenue. 

It*. 

lb*. 

Per  lb. 

kb*. 

Per  lb. 

£. 

to 

d 

1820 

88,352,461 

1 d. 

692,705 

Sjrf. 

193,463 

» ¥■ 

373,455 

14 

5 

1821 

93,816,346 

n 

697,196 

It 

165,647 

It 

395,911 

8 

7 

1822 

98,311,801 

a 

682,241 

II 

179,208 

ti 

415,609 

15 

3 

1823 

102,461,879 

a 

694,194 

II 

180,401 

II 

433,537 

15 

8 

1824 

109,810,900 

it 

759,751 

It 

179,454 

466,042 

16 

1 

1825 

114,187,550 

it 

851,370 

II 

208,377 

It 

485,014 

8 

9 

1826 

110,102,643 

tt 

705,615 

It 

201,790 

II 

467,069 

12 

1 

1827 

114,939,578 

it 

713,655 

ft 

226,277 

II 

487,318 

3 

4 

1828 

117,342,157 

tt 

748,293 

If 

270,263 

II 

497,770 

2 

9 

1829 

115,156,808 

ti 

746,052 

If 

303,683 

II 

489,059 

1 

9 

In  1830  the  number  of  candle-makers  in  Great  Britain  was  2,695,  who  paid 
500,0481.  14s.  Id  duty ; since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  no  record  has  been  kept  of 
their  number,  but  judging  from  the  tallow  imported,  it  cannot  be  less  than  in 
1830. 

Quantity  of  tallow  entered  for  home-consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  last  ten  years : — 


Yean. 

Cwta. 

1841 

1,241,278 

1842 

1,030,960 

1843 

1,174,945 

1844 

1,081,039 

1845 

1,191,896 

Yean. 

Cwta. 

1846 

1,183,834 

1847 

1,069,301 

1848 

1,406,725 

1849 

1,412,484 

1850 

1,219,101 
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Detailed  report  of  the  Imports  of  Tallow  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850 : — 


Tallow  Imported  from — 

Cwt*. 

Duty  paid. 
£. 

Russia  - 

803,697 

60,278 

British  Settlements  in  Australia  - 

179,567 

752 

United  States  of  America  - 

32,523 

2,439 

South  America  - 

184,321 

13,824 

Other  parts  - 

18,993 

977 

Total  - 

- 1,219,101 

78,270 

Of  Tallow-candles  only  1,067  lbs.  were  imported  in  tho  same  year. 

In  1830  the  quantity  of  Tallow  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
1,073,833  cwts. 

There  are  Four  Exhibitors  of  mould-candles,  two  English  and  two  from  Dublin. 
The  Irish  candles  only  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
fection of  tallow-candles ; indeed  it  appears  that  the  makers  of  Dublin  have 
acquired  a high  reputation  for  mould-candles,  by  bestowing  great  care  on  the 
purification  of  their  tallow  and  on  the  moulding. 

The  price  of  tallow-mould-candles  is  5 d.  per  lb. ; those  with  waxed  wicks,  5 id. ; 
and  the  composite  candles,  formed  of  tallow  and  cocoa-nut-stearin,  8d.  per  lb. 

(6.) — Stearic  Candles. 

With  this  term  we  designate  the  candles  made  from  the  isolated  solid  fatty 
acids  in  contradistinction  to  those  consisting  of  pressed  tallow  or  lard  (stearin), 
although  in  commerce,  both  are  called  “ stearine  candlea”  The  manufacture  of 
stearin-candles  is  on  the  decrease,  and  tallow  is  now  very  rarely  pressed.  The 
stearin  from  cocoa-nut-oil  (cocin)  is,  however,  still  prepared  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  mixed  with  stearic  acid,  and  manufactured  into  the  numerous  kinds  of 
composite  candles  which  are  so  generally  used  in  England.  Compared  with  other 
fats,  the  importation  of  cocoa-nut-oil  is  not  large ; the  following  is  the  detailed 
account  for  1850,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  quantity  comes 
from  India : — 

Cocoa-nut-Oil  Imported  Into  lb* 

United  Kingdom  In  1850. 


Cocoa-nut-oil  imported  from — Cmi. 

British  Possessions  in  India  - - - 83,006 

British  Settlements  in  Australia  - • 6,315 

Other  Parts  ------  6,628 


Total  - - - 98,039 


Duty  free. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  candles  is  based  is 
the  saponification  of  fats,  and  the  separation  of  the  fatty  acids  from  the  soaps, 
which  the  beautiful  researches  of  Chevreul  have  made  known  to  us.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  investigations  alone  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. Seven  years,  in  fact,  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  Chevreul’s  discoveries, 
before  they  were  successfully  appbed  ; but  this  can  be  a matter  of  no  surprise  to 
those  familiar  with  the  establishment  of  a new  industry,  and  who  are  aware  of 
the  immense  chasm  which  separates  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  from  the  work- 
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shop  of  the  manufacturer : they  only  can  comprehend  fully  the  obstacles  of  all 
kinds  that  must  be  vanquished,  in  order  to  fructify  a purely  scientific  germ,  and 
render  it  a healthy  and  vigorous  branch  of  art. 

The  first  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles  were  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  which  frequently  clouded  the  prospects  of  the  enterprising 
inventors.  Chevreul’s  experiments  were  published  as  early  as  1823 ; but  the  idea 
of  making  candles  from  the  isolated  fatty  acids  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
matured  until  two  years  later.  At  this  period  Chevreul  allied  himself  with  his 
celebrated  colleague  Gay-Lussac,  with  the  intention  of  applying  his  discoveries  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  life.  In  the  year  1825  these  two  chemists  took  out  a 
patent  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  fatty  acids,  and  their  application  to  the 
making  of  candles.  Gay-Lussac  took  out,  moreover,  a patent  iu  England,  in  the 
name  of  his  agent  Moses  Poole,  on  the  9th  of  June  of  the  same  year.  The 
specification  of  these  patents  is  highly  interesting  as  evincing  a remarkable  sagacity 
on  the  part  of  the  patentees  in  anticipating  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  ; 
they  call  in  aid  all  tho  agents  which  have  been  adopted  up  to  the  present  day, 
even  including  the  distillation  of  fatty  acids  with  the  aid  of  steam,  which  has  only 
been  brought  into  practical  operation  within  the  last  ten  years.  Nevertheless 
the  proprietors  of  the  patents  derived  no  benefit  from  them.  The  processes 
which  they  employed  resembled  too  closely  the  proceedings  of  tho  chemist  in  his 
laboratory,  rendering  their  industrial  execution  too  costly.  Although  lime  was 
specified  by  Gay-Lussac  for  the  saponification  of  the  fat,  the  ordinary  alkalies  con- 
tinued to  be  employed ; aird  for  decomposing  the  soap,  hydrochloric  acid  was 
used,  the  alkaline  salts  of  which  were  never  completely  separable  from  the  fatty 
acids.  In  their  French  patent,  Chevreul  and  Gay-Lussac  even  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  cold  and  hot  alcohol  for  the  perfect  purification  of  the  stearo-margario 
acid.  If  we  compare  this  proceeding  with  tho  present  practice,  we  perceive  that 
it  had  yet  to  pass  through  various  ordeals. 

A formidable  and  unforeseen  difficulty  presented  itself  in  tho  fact  that  the  new 
stearic  caudles  would  not  burn  with  the  ordinary  wick  ; a long  series  of  experi- 
ments were  necessary  in  order  to  construct  a wick  which  worth!  not  sputter  the  fat 
during  its  combustion.  Chevreul  and  Gay-Lussac  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  the 
course  of  1825,  and  indeed  the  plart  was  specified  in  the  English  patent  before 
spoken  of ; they  endeavoured  to  secure  their  invention  in  France  by  a rider  to  their 
patent,  but  this  was  not  done  until  another  inventor  had  taken  out  a patent  for 
a similar  contrivance. 

A discovery  like  the  separation  of  the  fatty  acids  necessarily  excited  in  many 
minds  the  desire  for  its  practical  application.  Almost  inrmediately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Chevreul’s  work,  Cambacerfes,  an  Ingfnieur  dot  Panin  cl  ClutUBSten, 
apirears  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  utilization  of  Chevreul’s  investiga- 
tions ; at  all  events  he  took  out  a brevet  for  the  improvement  of  the  wicks  of 
stearic  candles  in  February  1825,  which  was  prior  to  the  date  of  the  rider  to 
Chevreul  and  Gay-Lussac’s  patent  in  France,  and  that'of  Gay-Lussac  s in  England  ; 
the  value  of  the  patents  of  these  chemists  was,  therefore,  considerably  reduced. 
Cambacdr^s’  first  plan  was  a hollow  wick,  but  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  patented 
the  plaited  and  twisted  wicks,  by  which  snuffers  were  rendered  superfluous.  Tho 
tension  of  tho  separate  threads  of  the  plaited  wick  causes  the  portion  which  rises 
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from  the  candle  to  cur!  outwards,  so  that  its  point  projects  beyond  the  flame, 
and  is  rapidly  consumed  in  the.  air  that  plays  freely  around  it. 

Cambacdrfes  had  observed  that  the  wicks  soon  became  clogged  in  the  stearic 
candles,  although  this  did  not  happen  if  they  were  used  in  ordinary  tallow-candles  ; 
he  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  the  formation  of  soaps  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  fatty  acids  on  the  carbonated  alkali  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  wick. 
Wlintever  may  be  the  cause,  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  difficulty  by  treating 
the  wick  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : he  supposed  that  the  presence  of  this  acid 
prevented  the  formation  of  soaps  by  combining  with  the  alkalies  in  the  ash  to  form 
sulphates. 

Another  essential  improvement  in  this  branch  of  industry  was  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  material,  lime,  as  a saponifying  agent,  followed  up 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  lime-soap  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  merit  of 
having  successfully  introduced  the  saponification  by  lime  ( mponijication  calcaire) 
belongs  to  De  Milly,  who  has  earned  great  praise  by  his  contributions  to  the  stearic 
manufacture.  His  plan  formed  part  of  the  original  patent  of  Chevreul  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  it  redounds  much  to  his  credit  that  he  brought  a plan  to  bear  which 
had  failed  in  the  hands  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  The  saponification  by  lime, 
in  an  industrial  sense,  dates  from  1831. 

As  the  wicks  were  frequently  corroded  by  the  sulphuric  acid  used  according  to 
Cambacdres’  preparation.  De  Milly,  in  1836,  took  out  a patent  for  employing  the 
borate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  the  same  purpose.  These  improve- 
ments, and  the  endeavours  of  Do  Milly  to  promote  the  introduction  of  the  new 
branch  of  industry  in  other  countries,  gradually  caused  its  extension. 

Nevertheless  numerous  difficulties  still  remained  to  be  overcome.  The  limits  of 
the  present  sketch  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  give  the  main  features  of 
the  development  of  the  stearic  manufacture  : we  are  unable,  consequently,  to  trace 
year  by  year  all  the  little  improvements  which  have  taken  place  ; but  we  cannot 
avoid  a short  notice  of  the  numerous  experiments  necessary  to  prevent  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  stearic  acid  during  the  moulding  of  the  candles.  The  first 
attempt  made  was  to  introduce  another  acid  ; and  though  successful  in  its  imme- 
diate object,  the  choice  (arsenious  acid)  was  an  unhappy  one,  for  it  almost  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  youthful  art  It  is  true  that  this  deleterious 
sulwtaucc  was  added  in  very  minute  quantities,  yet  it  was  entirely  incompatible 
with  health,  and  was  soon  prohibited  on  the  Continent  by  authority,  and  in 
England  by  equally  powerful  public  opinion.  Here  commenced  all  the  manu- 
facturer’s troubles  anew  ; in  all  directions  ho  sought  a substitute,  and  yet  found 
none  ; at  last,  after  innumerable  experiments,  and  when  almost  driven  to  despair, 
he  hit  on  two  expedients — very  simple  when  once  found  out — which  answered  as 
perfectly  as  the  discarded  plan.  The  means  now  employed  are — the  addition  of  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  wax  to  the  stearic  acid  : a still  more  common  plan  is  to 
allow  the  melted  acid  to  cool  down  almost  to  the  point  of  congelation  before  it  is 
poured  into  the  moulds,  which  are  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  fatty 
acids.  The  refrigeration  and  occasional  stirring  of  the  liquid  fat  produces  a sort 
of  liquid  pulp  which  congeals  in  the  moulds  without  crystallization. 

Sulphuric  mponification  ( saponijicaiion  sulfurique). — While  the  stearic 
manufacture  was  gaining  ground  extensively,  as  we  have  indicated,  a new  art 
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sprung  np  during  the  last  ten  years,  having  the  same  objects,  and  being  Wed  on 
the  same  foundations,  but  scekiug  the  attainment  of  the  goal  by  entirely  different 
means — we  speak  of  the  saponification  of  fat  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  subsequent  distillation  of  the  resulting  fatty  acids. 

The  origin  of  this  proceeding  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  in  Chevreul’s  work  ; 
still  E.  Frdmy  deserves  the  credit  of  having,  in  an  important  paper,  perspicuously 
exhibited  the  relations  of  fats  to  sulphuric  acid.  He  demonstrated,  in  a treatise 
which  he  published  in.  1836,  that  the  action  of  powerful  acids  on  fatty  sub- 
stances has  a close  analogy  to  that  of  the  alkalies.  Both  reagents  decompose  the 
fat,  but  while  the  alkalies  combine  with  the  fats  and  set  the  glycerin  free,  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  both  with  the  acids  and  the  glycerin  ; thus  we  obtain 
conjugate  sulpho-acids,  sulpho-stearic,  sulpho-margaric,  and  sulpho-oleic  acids,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  sulpho-glyceric  acid.  The  first  three  are  of  a very 
ephemeral  character ; water  decomposes  them  into  slightly  mollified  fatty  acids 
insoluble  in  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which,  with  the  sulpho-glyceric  acid,  dis- 
solves in  the  water. 

To  George  Gwynne  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  described  a method  of 
obtaining  fatty  acids  by  the  sulphuric  saponification  of  neutral  fats,  and  subsequent 
distillation  of  the  resulting  products.  In  a patent  obtained  in  March  1810,  he 
descriW  very  fully  his  proposed  plan  for  effecting  this  object,  which  consisted  in 
distilling  in  vacuo  by  means  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  sugar- 
refining ; the  difficulty  of  sustaining  a good  vacuum  on  the  large  scale  was, 
however,  found  to  present  so  many  obstacles  that  the  plan  was  subsequently 
abandoned.  Mr.  Gwynne  proposed  also  to  distil,  in  the  same  manner,  fatty  acids 
obtained  by  means  of  lime-saponification,  and  even  to  obtain  fatty  acids  by  the 
distillation  of  neutral  fats, 

George  Clark  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  Frdmy’s 
experiments.  On  the  5th  November  1810,  he  took  out  a patent  for  utilizing  the 
property  of  sulphuric  acid  in  decomposing  fats,  but  without  having  recourse  to  their 
subsequent  distillation  ; the  difficulty  and  cost,  however,  of  purifying  the  fat  after 
decomposition  rendered  the  attempt  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  that  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  proposed  to  be  used  was  only  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  fat, 
whilst  Frdmy  employed,  in  his  laboratory-experiments,  double  this  quantity. 

Farther  experiments  were  still  necessary  to  establish,  on  a film  footing,  saponi- 
fication by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  ultimately  again  led  to  the  adoption  of 
an  improved  system  of  distillation.  In  the  patent  before  mentioned,  which  Gay- 
Lussac  took  out  in  England,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  its  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  question,  the  distillation  of  fatty  matters  is  spoken  of,  and  the 
remark  incidentally  made,  that  the  process  Is  much  accelerated  by  the  presence 
of  moisture  ; this  part  of  the  specification  was,  however,  never  worked.  Nearly 
sixteen  years  later,  on  the  22nd  August  1811,  Dubrunfaut  obtained  a patent 
in  England,  and  about  the  same  time  likewise  one  in  France,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  fatty  bodies  and  their  distillation.  The  plan  proposed  by  M.  Dubnra- 
faut  was  to  heat  the  commoner  oils  to  a high  temperature,  and  to  piss  steam 
through  them,  by  which  means  their  disagreeable  odorous  principle  was  in- 
tended to  be  removed.  The  distillation  of  fatty  bodies  was  also  claimed  by 
Dubrunfaut,  hut  the  chief  object  of  his  patent  was  evidently  the  purification  of 
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common  oils.  By  decomposing  the  neutral  fatty  bodies  in  this  way,  acrolein  is 
produced,  the  vapour  of  which  is  so  pungent  and  irritating,  Ixith  to  the  eyes  and 
the  throat,  that  no  workman  can  l>e  found  to  endure  it ; hence  this  patent  was 
not  successfully  worked,  yet  it  contained  a germ,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Junes, 
Wilson,  and  Gwynne,  was  elaborated  into  the  art  now  practised. 

In  an  English  patent,  dated  the  8th  December  1842,  and  granted  to  William 
Coley  Jones  and  George  Wilson,  we  find  the  first  application  of  the  combined  pro- 
cess of  sulphuric  saponification  and  trfeam-distilintion.  They  decompose  fats  with 
sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  and  distil  the  fat  thus  decomposed  by  means  of 
steam,  which  passes  in  minute  streams  out  of  a perforated  coil  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  still. 

This  combination  of  the  sulphuric  saponification  and  subsequent  distillation 
solved  the  fundamental  conditions  of  success  ; nevertheless  a whole  series  of  im- 
provements followed,  which  essentially  contributed  to  establish  the  present  exten- 
sion of  this  system  of  manufacture. 

Patents  taken  out  by  Gwynne  and  Wilson,  on  the  16th  November  1843,  and 
on  the  28th  December  of  the  same  year,  secured  to  them  farther  improvements  in 
this  process ; in  the  latter  a method  is  described  of  reducing  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  employed  for  decomposing  the  fats  to  from  10  Uka  to  6 lbs.  for 
every  1 1 2 lbs.  of  fat,  that  is  to  one-sixth,  and  even  to  one-tenth  of  the  quantity 
employed  by  Frdmy  in  his  investigations.  This  saving  was  effected  by  heating 
the  fat  to  177°  C.  (350°  F.)  Another  improvement  was  the  heating  of  the 
steam  in  a series  of  pipes  after  it  had  left  the  boiler,  instead  of  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  the  fat  to  effect  it 

Their  last  patent  on  the  subject  is  that  of  the  30th  October  1844,  in  which 
they  propose  to  use  a jet  of  super-saturated  steam*  to  heat  the  fats  previous  to 
sulphuric  saponification.  These -patents  embody  all  the  plans  which,  since  July 
1844,  have  been  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Price’s  Candle  Company  at 
Vnuxhall  and  Battersea,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  managing  director. 

Similar  manufactories,  though  not  of  such  magnitude,  have  been  established  iu 
other  countries  ; the  principal  works  are  those  of  Masse  and  Tribouillet  at  Neuilly, 
near  Paris,  Motard  in  Berlin,  Bert  at  Gijon  (Spain),  and  of  the  Milly  Candle 
Society  in  Vienna. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  after  inspection  of  tho  candles  in  the  Exhibition, 
that  the  process  just  described  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  the  higher  class  of 
candle,  whiter,  inodorous,  and  dry  to  the  touch;  but  this  is  not  the  only  part  which 
it  has  filled  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  pidm-oil  ami  cheap 
fatty  bodies  that  it  renders  most  valuable  service.  By  its  aid,  fats  the  most  foetid 
and  impure  furnish  candles  of  the  finest  quality  ; and  thus  it  utilizes  the  waste 
of  the  glue-maker,  and  oily  residues  derived  from  the  waste  lyes  of  woollen  and 
other  manufactories. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  practical  processes  of  the  workshop,  tho  various 
stages  of  which  will  be  followed  without  difficulty  after  what  has  been  said  in  tho 
article  on  soap,  and  in  the  foregoing  sketch  respecting  the  constitution  of  fats  and 
their  decomposition. 

* Steam  heated  to  a higher  tcin[>eraturc,  after  it  has  left  the  boiler,  than  it  can  acquire 
if  kept  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  generated  at  any  given  pressure. 
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( c.) — Description  of  the  Lime  Process  as  practised  at  Messrs.  Ogleby  & Co.’s 

Works  at  Lambeth. 

Saponification . — Into  a large  wooden  vat,  containing  a coil  of  steam-pipes, 
pierced  with  small  holes,  ten  tons  of  tallow  are  placed,  with  a quantity  of  water. 
The  steam,  when  turned  on,  issues  through  the  holes  into  the  water,  raises  its 
temperature,  and  melts  the  tallow  ; as  soon  as  the  water  has  entered  into  brisk 
ebullition,  a quantity  of  lime,  in  the  state  of  thin  cream,  is  added,  and  the 
ebullition  continued  for  six  hours,  or  until  complete  saponification  is  effected. 
From  10  to  15  parts  of  dry  quick-lime  are  added  for  every  100  parts  of  tallow. 
The  lime  decomposes  the  tallow  and  combines  with  the  resulting  stearic,  margaric 
and  oleic  acids,  forming  a lime-soap  (rock  soap),  and  sets  the  oxide  of  glyceryl 
at  liberty  in  its  hydrated  state  as  glycerin  which  dissolves  in  the  water.  The 
whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  boiling  is  effected,  and  the 
solution  of  glycerin  run  off* 

The  rock-soap,  when  cold,  is  reduced  to  a coarse  powder  by  a mill,  consisting  of 
a pair  of  fluted  rollers,  over  which  an  axis  is  placed,  carrying  tiger-like  claws, 
which  revolve  between  a series  of  horizontal  prongs.  The  claws,  by  passing 
between  the  prongs,  tear  the  large  lumps  into  small  pieces,  which  are  then  crushed 
by  the  fluted  rollers. 

Dccomjjosition  of  the  Lime-soap  by  Acid. — The  ground  lime-soap  is  now 
placed  in  lead-lined  vats,  supplied  with  a perforated  copper  steam-coil,  each  vat 
being  capable  of  holding  from  eight  to  ten  tons.  When  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  boiling-point,  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted,  is  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  25  parts  to  every  1 00  parts  of  tallow  employed.  The  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  liberates 
the  oily  acids  which  float  at  the  top,  and  are  then  termed  “ yellow  matter.”  This 
yellow  matter  is  rim  off  by  cocks,  pluccd  at  the  proper  level,  into  largo  spouted 
vessels,  called  “ jacks,”  and  poured  from  these  into  flat  tin-moulds,  in  which  it 
is  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize. 

The  sulphate  of  lime,  after  being  well  washed  with  boiling  acidulated  water  to 
remove  the  adhering  fat,  is  sold  as  manure. 

Pressing  the  Fatty  Acids  to  remove  the  Oleic  Acid. — The  cakes  of  yellow 
matter  are  interleaved  with  cocoa-nut  mats  (without  being  sliced  and  enclosed  in 
Itags,  as  was  formerly  the  case),  and  subjected  between  iron-plates  to  a pressure  of 
600  tons  in  a vertical  hydraulic  press.  A great  portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  thus 
removed,  and  the  mixture  of  stearic  and  margaric  acids  rendered  much  whiter. 

Refining.— The  cold-presBed  acids  are  then  melted  by  steam  iu  a lead-lined 
wooden  vat,  with  a little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  any  oxide  of  iron,  or 
other  impurity  ; poured  into  flat  tin  trays,  and  again  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize. 

Hot-pressing. — The  cakes  of  stearic  acid,  when  cold,  are  put  separately  into 
a linen-bag,  interleaved  with  cocoarnut  matting  and  iron  plates,  previously  heated 
by  steam,  placed  in  the  trough  of  a horizontal  hydraulic  press,  which  is  likewise 

• Until  within  the  last  four  years  the  glycerin  was  a valueless  product ; its  utilization  is 
duo  to  Mr.  Thomas  Do  La  Rue,  who,  being  engaged  in  experiments  on  its  application  in  tho 
arts,  happened  to  observe  its  property  of  alleviating  any  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  suggested 
to  a medical  friend  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections. 
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heated  by  steam,  and  then  subjected  to  great  pressure  for  some  time.  By  this 
operation  the  remainder  of  the  oleic  acid,  holding  a little  of  the  solid  acid  in 
solution,  is  removed.  The  pressed  cakes  retain  a small  quantity  of  oleic  acid 
at  the  edges ; these  are  scraped  off,  melted,  and  again  pressed. 

Second,  Refining. — This  process  is  simply  a repetition  of  the  first  process  of 
refining. 

Moulding. — In  the  manufacture  of  the  best  description  of  stearic  candles,  the 
moulding  is  generally  performed  by  hand.  The  moulds  are  of  pewter,  several 
being  fixed  in  a wooden  frame  ; these  moulds  are  heated  to  a temperature 
approaching  the  fusing-point  of  the  stearic  acid,  and  are  rapidly  wicked,  in  the 
manner  already  described  in  speaking  of  tallow  mould  caudles. 

The  wicks  are  all  previously  prepared  by  immersion  in  a solution  of  boracic 
acid,  or  the  ammonia-salts  of  this  and  other  acids,  the  preparation  varying  with 
the  experience  of  different  manufacturers.  This  preparation,  called  flux,  serves 
to  fuse  the  ashes  of  the  wick  into  minute  globules,  which  are  frequently  seen  on 
the  extremity  of  the  wick,  and  which  are  readily  dispersed,  and  also  prevents  the 
formation  of  earthy  and  alkaline  soaps. 

The  melted  material  having  been  allowed  to  congeal  to  a great  extent,  is  run  into 
the  moulda  After  cooling,  the  candles  shrink  sufficiently  to  be  removed  with  a 
few  light  taps  on  the  frame. 

The  fusing-points  of  stearic  candles  are  remarkably  uniform,  though  manufactured 
by  various  makers  in  different  countries  ; for  example,  those  taken  from  Messrs 
Ogleby’s  case  congealed  at  55“'25  C.  (131  °'5  F.),  and  one  from  De  Milly’s  at 
55”-50  C.  (132°  F.)  This  coincidence  is  very  remarkable.  Stearic  acid  fuses 
at  70’  C.  (158°  F.)  ; margaric  acid  at  60  C.  (HO’  F.)  So  that  from  the  mixture 
of  the  two  a compound  is  formed  which  fuses  at  a lower  degree  than  either  of  the 
components,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assume  that  the  solid  acid  should  still 
contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  oleic  acid  to  reduce  its  fusing-point  to  such  an 
extent 

(d.) — Description  of  the  Sulphui'ic  Saponification  and  Distillation  Process 
employed  at  the  Works  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Comi>any. 

Sulphuric  Sojion ificat ion. — About  20  tons  of  fat,  say  palm  oil,  are  placed  in  a 
large  lead-lined  vat,  and  fused  by  a steam-jet  The  fluid  mass,  after  being  allowed 
to  settle,  has  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
aciil  and  heat,  and  for  this  purpose  is  pumped  up  into  the  acidifying  vessel,  in 
which  its  temperature  is  raised  to  177J  C.  (350’  F.)  The  means  of  heating  is  a 
jet  of  low-pressure-steam,  which,  in  its  course  from  the  boiler,  passes  through  a 
series  of  iron  pipes  heated  in  a furnace.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6 lbs.  for  1 1 2 lbs.  of  palm-oiL  In  this  operation  the  palm-oil  is  decom- 
posed and  becomes  much  blackened.  Withdrawn  at  that  period  it  is  seen  that 
an  important  change  has  been  effected  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  as  the  mass 
now  readily  crystallizes  to  a tolerably  solid  fat.  The  fat  is  now  drawn  off  from 
the  acid  and  transferred  to  the  washing  tank,  whero  it  is  boiled  up  with  water 
by  means  of  a steam  jet. 

Distillation. — After  one  or  two  washings  the  blackened  fat  is  withdrawn  and 
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pumped  up  to  the  supply  tank,  which  commands  the  stills.  Tho  stills,  which  are 
made  of  copper,  are  heated  by  an  open  grate  ; each  still  is  capable  of  holding  five 
tons  of  fat  When  charged,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  293° '5  C.  (500’  F.), 
and  low-pressure-steam  passed  through  the  mass ; this  steam  is  previously  heated 
by  passing  through  a system  of  iron  pipes  placed  in  a furnace. 

Tho  current  of  steam  carries  with  it  the  vapour  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  thus 
facilitates  tho  process.  The  mixed  vapours  of  fatty  acids  anil  water  pass  together 
to  a series  of  vertical  pipes,  which  retain  a temperature  above  100’  C. 
(212’  F.),  where  the  fats  only  condense  while  the  steam  passes  to  a Becond 
refrigerator,  cooled  by  a current  of  water ; here  it  is  condensed  along  with  the 
minute  quantity  of  fat  carried  over  by  it  A separating  tank,  from  which  the 
water  escapes  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  fats  float  on  the  top,  serves  to  recover  this 
small  quantity. 

Distillation  of  the  Residue. — After  continuing  the  distillation  for  a certain 
period,  the  residue  in  the  still  is  transferred  to  another  still  formed  of  iron  pipes, 
set  in  a furnace,  and  there  submitted  to  a much  higher  temperature,  and  a jet  of 
steam  more  strongly  heated.  The  residue  left  in  these  iron  stills  is  a sort  of 
pitch,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  ordinary  pitch ; by  this  means  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  fatty  acids  is  obtained. 

The  fatty  acids,  as  they  run  from  the  still,  are  used,  to  a great  extent,  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles  without  pressing,  and  form  what  are  called  Composite 
candles,  which  possess  all  the  advantages  of  being  self-snuffing,  but  are  more  fusible 
and  softer  than  the  pressed  stearic  acid  candlea 

A large  proportion  of  the  distilled  fats,  however,  is  pressed  to  make  a better 
sort  of  candle,  and  for  this  purpose  50  hydraulic  presses  are  employed. 

Cold  Pressing. — The  fats  are  spread  by  ingenious  machinery  on  woven 
mats,  and  submitted  to  powerful  cold  pressure,  between  iron-plates ; the  oleic,  or 
metoleic  acid,  runs  out,  and  is  collected,  and  chiefly  exported  to  Germany, 
where  it  is  employed  in  soap-making. 

Hot  Pressing. — After  cold-pressing,  the  fat  acids  are  subjected  to  hot  pre&sure, 
in  hydraulic  presses,  confined  in  a chamber  heated  by  steam.  The  pressed  cakes, 
after  the  removal  of  the  edges,  are  melted  in  contact  with  a little  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  run  into  blocks.  When  the  Reporters  visited  the  works,  tho  Company 
were  distilling  at  the  rate  of  130  tons  of  palm-oil  per  week. 

Moulding. — The  moulding  of  the  cheaper  descriptions  of  candles  is  effected 
by  ingenious  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Manchester,  and  improved 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Company.  By  this  machine  18  candles  are  moulded 
at  one  time  ; the  wicks,  60  yards  long,  are  wound  on  18  separate  reels,  one 
for  each  mould.  As  one  set  of  candles  is  pushed  out  by  a series  of  plungers, 
they  draw  with  them  into  the  moulds  the  wicks  for  the  next  lot ; these  wicks 
being  held  temporarily  with  one  clip,  whilst  the  candles  are  held  with  another, 
are  cut  off  close  to  tho  candles  by  a traversing  circular  cutter.  Compound 
forceps,  having  18  holders,  now  seize  the  wicks  at  the  open  end  of  the  moulds, 
and  hold  them  in  their  places ; the  plungers  then  return  and  draw  the 
wick  tight  The  moulds,  which  during  the  operation  have  remained  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  are  now  turned  in  a vertical  direction,  the  small  end  downwards, 
and  are  then  passed  on  a railway,  to  the  person  who  is  to  fill  them,  they  being 
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heated  to  the  proper  temperature  by  their  transit  through  a hot  closet.  They  are 
then  passed  to  other  parallel  railways  and  left  to  cool : after  remaining  a suffi- 
cient time  to  allow  of  the  solidification  of  the  candles,  the  moulds  are  brought 
l>ack  in  succession  by  means  of  turn-tables  to  their  first  position.  The  forceps 
(which  during  the  moulding  have  remained  in  situ)  are  now  removed,  and  the 
frame  of  moulds  again  turned  in  a horizontal  position.  Eighteen  plungers  or 
pistons  are  made  to  press  forward  the  loose  bottoms  of  the  moulds  which 
correspond  to  the  small  end  of  the  candle.  In  pushing  these  forward  the  candles 
are  pressed  out,  and  thus  the  cycle  of  operations  is  completed.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  return-stroke  of  the  piston  brings  back  the  bottoms  of  the  moulds 
against  shoulders  provided  to  keep  them  from  falling  out. 

Pressed  cocoa-nut-oil  is  largely  employed  to  mix  with  the  pressed  acids  of 
palm-oil  to  make  the  best  composite  candles. 

Price’s  Candle  Company  is  the  most  colossal  establishment  in  the  world  in  this 
branch  of  chemical  manufacture  : possessed  of  five  distinct  manufactories,  besides 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  Ceylon,  of  a capital  but  little  short  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  employing,  notwithstanding  the  best  arrangements  for  econo- 
mising labour,  800  workpeople,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  divide  annually  in 
profits  a sum  equal  to  the  gross  returns  of  some  of  the  largest  continental  works 
(between  40,000/.  and  50,000/.). 

The  fusing-point  of  Price’s  Candle  Company's  candles  of  pressed  distilled  fats 
obtained  by  distilling  palm-oil  is  51“-3  C.  (124°  F.) ; those  prepared  from  the 
pressed  fats  obtained  by  distilling  Chinese  tallow  (derived  from  the  Stilliv{fia 
sebifera),  according  to  a patent  taken  out  on  the  20th  of  December  1845,  by 
Wilson,  Gwynne,  and  Wilson,  fuse  at  57“ ‘7  C.  (136°  F.) 

Austria. 

In  the  Austrian  Department  there  are  Four  Exhibitors  of  stearic  candles,  whose 
productions  are  generally  of  the  highest  character  : the  two  principal  are,  firstly,  the 
Apollo  Company,  which  is  the  largest  establishment  in  that  country  ; having  two 
manufactories,  and  employing  nlrout  600  workmen.  These  works  produce  about 
1,000  tons  of  stearic  candles,  and  1,500  tons  of  soap,  annually.  The  stearic 
candles  of  this  Company  are  the  whitest  in  the  Austrian  Section.  Secondly,  the 
Milly  Candle  Society,  which  was  established  in  1837,  with  the  aid  of  M.  de 
M illy,  who  instructed  his  brother  in  the  art,  and  sent  him  to  Vienna  for  that 
purpose.  They  have  two  manufactories,  giving  work  to  200  people ; they  also 
employ  machinery  for  moulding.  In  the  one  they  produce,  by  the  lime-process, 
300  tons  of  candles  and  450  tons  of  soap  annually ; in  the  other,  they  employ 
the  distillation-process,  and  produce,  by  distilling  palm  oil,  300  tons  of  candles  ; 
in  all,  600  tons  of  candles  annually. 

According  to  Mr.  Buschck,  the  total  annual  value  of  the  stearic  manufactures 
in  Austria  is  between  5,000,000  anil  6,000,000  florins  (428,572/.  to  514,286/.); 
this  includes  the  soap  made  as  a secondary  product  from  the  oleic  acid.  Tallow 
costs  29s.  per  English  cwt.,  and  is  reckoned  to  produce  45  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid, 
and  45  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid.  Stearic  acid  sells  at  66«.  3</.  per  cwt,  and  the 
manufactured  candles  at  1 1 2s.  per  cwt,  which  is  an  extraordinary  advance  on 
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the  price  of  the  aciil.  Oleic  acid  sells  at  1 8«.  per  cwt.,  and  oleic  acid-soda-soap  at 
25 8.  per  cwt. 

Belgium. 

The  manufacture  of  stearic  candles  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  De 
Milly,  in  1833,  and  has  since  attained  a high  state  of  excellence. 

The  manufactory  of  C.  and  J.  QuANONNE  (who  exhibit)  was  established  with 
his  aid ; and  they  have  adopted  his  name,  of  Bougies  de  I'Etoile,  for  their 
candles.  They  have  six  hydraulic  presses,  and  produce  annually  about  2+0  tons 
of  stearic  candles,  70  tons  of  which  are  exported. 

There  are  Two  other  Exhibitors  of  candles  from  Belgium,  viz. : — Delstanche 
and  Lerov,  who  employ  17  workmen,  and  produce  80  tons  of  stearic  candles,  30 
tons  of  which  are  exported  ; and  Charles  van  Campenhoudt  and  Co.,  whose 
manufactory  was  only  established  in  April  1850  ; they,  nevertheless,  have  sent 
the  finest  specimens.  At  present  they  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  90  tons 
per  annum. 

The  wholesale  price  of  stearic  candles  is  from  10«Z.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

Canada. 

The  stearic  candle  manufacture  has  extended  to  Canada,  which  contributes 
the  productions  of  a single  manufactory : from  what  has  been  scut,  it  is  fair  to 
anticipate  that  this  art  will  soon  be  perfected. 

Denmark. 

There  is  only  one  Exhibitor  of  stearic  candles  in  the  Danish  Department ; his 
productions  are  very  high  in  price  (Is.  +}<l  per  lb.),  a natural  consequence  of  the 
high  protective  duty  of  27«.  fid.  per  cwt.  on  candles  imported.  At  present,  Mr. 
Uolmdlad's  works  are  on  a very  small  scale,  producing  only  20  tons  of  candles 
per  annum.  There  are,  however,  two  other  manufactories  established  near 
Copenhagen. 

France. 

As  the  stearic  manufacture  was  originated  in  this  country,  it  was  to  lie  expected 
that  there  would  be  many  Exhibitors  representing  this  art,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions would  be  of  the  finest  quality,  an  anticipation  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
result,  for  there  are  Six  Exhibitors  of  stearic  candles  by  the  lime  process,  and  one 
of  stearic  candles  by  the  sulphuric  process,  most  of  whom  have  been  rewarded. 
There  is  likewise  One  Exhibitor  of  ornamented  candles,  which  are,  however, 
unimportant.  M.  de  Milly,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  the  lime-process  suc- 
cessfully, established  his  manufactory  of  stearic  candles  in  Paris  in  1831,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Bougies  de  I’Etoile  to  his  products,  because  it  was  situated 
near  the  Barrii-re  bearing  that  name ; his  manufactory  now  produces,  on  the 
average,  2 tons  of  candles  per  day.  Since  that  period  many  other  makers 
have  sprung  up  in  France ; and  there  are  now  in  Paris  and  its  environs  six 
makers,  besides  De  Milly,  who  collectively  produce,  at  the  least,  10  tons  per 
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day  by  the  lime  process  ; besides  which  there  are  in  the  French  provinces, 
Seventeen  other  manufacturers,  who  make  collectively  about  17  tons  per  day. 
These  figures  must  only  be  taken  as  approximations  ; but  they  show,  that 
in  France  alone,  at  least  7,100  tons  of  stearic  candles  are  produced  by  the  lime- 
saponification  process.  Besides  these,  Masse  and  Thirouillet,  who  employ 
the  processes  of  sulphuric  saponification  and  distillation,  are  mounted  to  distil 
about  four  tons  of  fat  per  day.  They  have  exhibited  a series  of  most  interesting 
products,  which  are  described  in  the  list  of  Awards. 

According  to  a statement  furnished  by  Masse  and  Tridouii.let,  the 
wholesale  prices  of  their  various  stearic  manufactures  are  as  follow : — The  best 
stearic  candles,  lid.  pei  lb.  ; Becond  quality,  lOd. ; third  quality,  9 d.  ; caudles 
made  from  unpressed  distilled  fat  acids  (composite  candles)  7 id.,  8Jd,,  and  9 d. 
per  lb.  according  to  quality ; grease  recovered  from  waste  suds,  2d.  per  lb. ; oleic 
add,  3 id.  per  lb. ; oleic  acid  soda-soap,  3-id.  per  lb. ; and,  lastly,  paraffin-caudles, 
1*.  8 <1.  per  lb. ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  been  supplied  in  the 
way  of  trade. 

Candles  exported  from  France  in  1 850  : — 

lb*.  t. 


Tallow -can  dlen 

1,133,590 

valued  at 

28,792 

Stearic*  candles 

1,777,080 

„ 

84,000 

Wax -candles  (yellow)  - 

3,92.5 

256 

„ fl  (bleached) 

113,227 

„ 

10,334 

Sj  m ? rmace  ti-candlos 

10,418 

1,096 

All  kinds  - 

3,038,240 

„ 

124.478 

Holland. 

Mr.  Bkandox,  who  has  sent  very  beautiful  productions,  established  his  works  in 
1839;  he  employs  two  steam-engines,  five  hydraulic  presses,  and  about  100 
workpeople. 

India 

Excellent  stearic  candles  are  sent  from  Cossypore.  Ceylon  has  contributed 
specimens  of  cocoa-nut  stearin  and  olein. 

Prussia. 

M.  Motard  was  selected  as  the  only  Exhibitor  to  represent  Germany,  in  stearic 
manufactures ; and  his  articles  fully  justify  the  choice  of  the  local  authorities. 
M.  Motard  exliibits  candles  made  by  distillation  as  well  as  by  limc-saponification. 

The  wholesale  price  of  stearic  candles  in  Berlin  is  Is.  Old.  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois, of  stearic  acid,  10ld.  per  lb.;  of  candles  made  from  the  unpressed 
distilled  acids  of  palm  oil  (composite  caudles),  8 d.  per  lb. ; and  of  the  unpressed 
acids,  7 d.  per  lb. 

In  1816  there  were  Sixty-nine  manufactories  of  soap,  candles,  and  oils,  giving 
employment  to  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  artisans ; also  Five  establishment*  for 
wax-bleaching  and  wax-candle  making,  employing  Thirty-two  workmen. 
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Russia 

There  are  Five  Exhibitors  of  stearic  candles  in  the  Russian  Department,  whoso 
productions  are  most  creditable. 

Russia  possessed,  in  1812,  Sixty-two  candle-manufactories,  which  produced 
annually  goods  valued  at  112,8001. ; and  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  tallow- 
melting establishments,  which  yielded  tallow  valued  at  1,578,0001. 

The  price  of  stearic  candles  in  Russia,  varies  from  10rf.  to  10  b/.  per  English 
pound. 


Sardinia 

There  is  One  Exhibitor  of  stearic  candles  from  Sardinia 

Spain. 

In  1839,  while  the  effects  of  the  civil  war  which  paralysed  Spain  for  some 
years,  were  still  severely  felt,  M.  Julian  Bert,  aided  by  M.  de  M illy,  had  the 
courage  to  establish  a manufactory  of  stearic  candles  in  S[>ain.  The  difficulties 
of  inducing  capitalists  to  join  in  forming  a Company  being  overcome,  M.  Bert  had 
still  to  contend  with  formidable  obstacles,  from  the  discontinuance,  at  that  time 
in  Spain,  of  several  collateral  branches  of  industry.  He  was  obliged  to  erect 
leaden  chambers,  and  manufacture  his  sulphuric  acid  ; also,  to  establish  a cooper- 
age, and  a boiler-making  shop.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  his  efforts  were  so 
successful,  that,  since  that  period  his  Company  have  established  still  more 
extended  works  at  Gijon,  where  saponification  and  distillation  are  both  practised, 
as  well  as  soap-making,  on  a very  large  scale.  The  distillation  furnishes  3,500  lbs. 
of  vegetable  fatty  acids  per  day.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  workpeople  are  em- 
ployed in  the  two  establishments  ; they  are  all  Spaniards,  and  were  instructed  at 
the  works.  There  are  Two  other  manufactories  of  stearic  candles,  one  at  Barcelona, 
the  other  at  Hernani.  The  wholesale  prices  of  tallow  and  palm  stearic  candles 
are  both  Is.  3d.  per  pound  avoirdupois 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Some  of  the  finest  stearic  manufactures  in  the  Exhibition  arc  sent  by 
J.  Johansson,  of  Stockholm.  The  beauty  of  these  productions  arises  chiefly  from 
the  employment  of  newly-invented  machinery,  which  this  Exhibitor  obtained 
from  J.  and  C.  O.  Bolinder,  Engineers  in  the  same  town.  Several  candle-moulds 
are  exhibited  which  otc  remarkable  for  their  internal  polish.  They  are  made  by 
simply  dipping  a cold  highly-polished  steel-rod  into  a melted  alloy,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  tin.  In  this  way  two  workmen  can  produce  from  100  to  110  moulds 
per  hour.  M.  Johansson  employs  a steam-engine  of  twelve-horse  power  to  work 
the  hydraulic  presses,  slicing  and  mixing  machines,  and  also  a polishing  machine, 
to  which  the  great  lustTe  of  his  candles  is  partly  due. 

Turkey. 

Moldavia  contributed  some  very  good  specimens  of  stearic  candles  from  its  only 
manufactory,  which  possesses  a steam-boiler  and  two  hydraulic  presses  ; and  pro- 
duces about  Twenty  tons  of  candles  per  annum. 
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United  Kingdom. 

In  1832  a manufactory  of  stearic  candles  was  established  in  London,  with  the 
co-operation  of  M.  de  Milly  ; and  in  1833,  M.  Buijot  introduced  them  into  the 
market  under  the  name  of  moulded  wax. 

In  1834,  W.  S.  Hale  commenced  working,  and  has  from  this  period  gradually 
extended  his  works,  until  he  has  become  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  stearic 
acid  and  candles  in  England,  by  the  lime-process.  His  aim  being  the  manu- 
facture of  a commercial  article  in  large  quantities,  the  productions  which  he 
contributes  have  not  the  whiteness  and  high  degree  of  finish  of  those  of  some 
other  Exhibitors. 

It  was  likewise  in  1831  that  C.  OoLEBY  and  Co.  commenced  working.  They 
have  Bince  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  highest  articles,  and 
their  stearic  acid  and  candles  are  the  whitest  in  the  World’s  Show. 

Soou  afterwards  J.  C.  and  J.  Field  commenced  the  manufacture,  and  have 
likewise  directed  their  attention  successfully  to  the  best  class  productions. 

The  manufactory  of  M.  Buijot  is  uo  longer  in  existence,  but  has  supplied  the 
foremen  employed  in  the  first  instance  in  the  works  of  the  three  English  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  wholesale  price  of  stearic  candles  in  England  is  1 Od.  per  lb. ; and  that  of 
stearic  acid  9c l.  per  lb. 

Besides  those  just  named,  Price’s  Candlf.  Company  exhibit  interesting  products 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  fats ; and  Mr.  Bauwens,  the  fat  acids  recovered 
from  waste  lyes. 

The  wholesale  prico  of  palm-stearic  candles  is  9|<f.  per  lb.,  and  that  of  compo- 
site caudles  5 jtZ.  per  lb. 

Imports  of  palm-oil  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850  : — 

Cwts. 

West  Coast  of  Africa  ...  434,179 

Other  Parts 13,617 

Total  - - - 447,796 

In  1850,  4,672  lbs.  of  stearic  candles  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  paid  24 1.  duty.  This  quantity  is  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  annual 
consumption,  and  arises  in  a great  measure  from  the  cheapness  of  production  in 
England  : another  cause,  however,  is  the  preference  shown  by  the  British  public 
for  candles  coloured  yellow  to  resemble  wax,  which  description  is  not  manu- 
factured in  other  countries.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tliis  tendency  to  imitate 
one  material  by  another  should  prevail  to  the  extent  it  does,  as  it  undoubtedly 
frequently  retards  the  development  of  each  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  Many 
instances  might  be  cited  in  illustration ; the  imitation  of  a carpet  or  marble  pave- 
ment by  oil  cloth,  and  chintz  and  silk  by  paper-hangings  immediately  occur  ; to 
which  we  may  add,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  under  discus- 
sions, gas-burners  made  to  imitate  oil  lamps  and  caudles,  as  if  a tube  conveying 
gas  could  not  be  arranged  in  an  ornamental  form.  But  to  lower  the  beautiful 
white  of  the  pure  stearic  candle  by  any  contamination  appears  absurd,  after  be- 
stowing so  much  skill  upon  obtaining  it  free  from  colour.  Our  French  neighbours 
who.  in  mutters  of  taste,  are  at  least  our  equals,  have  long  since  discarded  the 
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loss  luminous  wax-caudle,  and  invariably  use  those  of  pure  white  stearic  acid  for 
their  grand  fetes.  The  J urors  lately  witnessed  a brilliant  illustration  of  this  fact 
in  the  gorgeous  illumination  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville  at  Paris. 

WURTEMUOKli. 

Although  the  name  of  one  manufacturer  is  given  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
no  stearic  caudles  are  exhibited  in  the  Wurtemburg  Department. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  caudles  made  from  wax  and  spermaceti ; 
these  substances,  though  differing  from  fats  properly  so  called,  present  some  analogy 
with  them  ; they  are  even  more  closely  allied  than  the  fats  themselves  to  the  class 
of  bodies  called  compound-ethers,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  actually  combinations  of 
certain  fatty  acids  with  the  oxides  of  various  alcohol-radicals ; for,  whilst  oxide  of 
glyceryl  is  common  to  all  the  fats  and  oils  before  spoken  of,  the  waxes  and  sperma- 
ceti liave  their  own  peculiar  bases,  which,  when  liberated,  are  (unlike  glycerin) 
insoluble  in  water ; moreover,  waxes  are  only  partially  acted  upon  by  weak 
solutions  of  alkalies,  and  spermaceti  not  at  all  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; and 
although  they  may  be  split  up  into  their  proximate  components  by  fusion  with 
the  solid  hydrated  alkalies,  or  ebullition  with  their  very  concentrated  solutions, 
they  must  bo  considered  as  non-saponifiable  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Tho  individual  differences  of  wax  and  spermaceti  will  be  farther  elucidated 
as  we  proceed. 

(e.) — Wax-Candles. 

Under  the  name  of  wax  are  included  substances  of  various  origin  and  of  very 
different  composition.*  The  wax  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  is 
secreted  by  the  honey  bee,  which  has  the  power  of  producing  this  substance  from 
its  food  (sugar).  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  bee  collected  the  wax  ready 
formed  from  plants,  until  Liebig  advanced  the  contrary  opinion,  which  was  sub- 
sequently corrolxrrated  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Milne  Edwards. 

A wax  known  as  Chinese  wax,  and  resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance,  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a vegetable  wax  ; but  the  researches  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  M.  Stanislaus  Julien,  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  secretion 
of  a male  insect,  the  Coccus  ceriferus,  which  deposits  it  on  the  trees  on  which  it 
feeds,  particularly  the  Rhus  succedanenm. f We  owe  to  Mr.  Brodie,  a knowledge 
of  the  true  chemical  composition  of  wax.  This  chemist,  by  his  recent  elaborate 
researches,  has  shown  that  Chinese  wax  is  a compound  of  a peculiar  fatty  acid 
(cerotic),  and  the  oxide  of  an  alcohol-radical  (cerotyl),  and  is  consequently  cerotate 
of  oxide  of  creotyl.  Ordinary  bees’-wax  he  finds  generally  to  contain  22  per  cent. 

• The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  following  specimens  of  wax  obtained  from 
different  sources,  and  which  are  but  little  known.  Two  examples  (273  and  293)  of  bees’-wax 
from  Tasmania,  in  the  section  of  Fan  Diemen's  Land ; berry-wax  and  bees’-wax  from  South 
Africa;  vegetablo  wax  from  St.  Domingo;  and  in  the  Chinese  section  a so-called  vegetable  wax 
produced  in  Szechnen,  and  also  white  and  yellow  bees’-wax. 

f For  much  valuable  information  respecting  tho  so-called  vegetablo  waxes  of  China,  as  well 
as  tho  other  products  of  that  vast  empire,  tile  reader  is  referred  to  tho  Ehule  Pratique  <in 
Commerce  d'Erjestation  dc  la  Chine,  by  our  colleague,  M.  Natalis  Rondot.  Paris,  1840. 
GuiUaumin. 
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of  free  cerotic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  with  potassa,  forms  readily  a 
soap.  Tlie  residue,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  has  been 
usually  called  myricin,  he  has  shown  to  be  a compound  of  palmitic  acid,  and  the 
oxide  of  another  alcohol — radical  (melissyl),  that  is,  palmitate  of  oxide  of  melissyL 
He  has  likewise  been  able  to  prepare  from  wax  two  new  solid  hydrocarbons 
(compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen),  similar  to  paraffin. 

Paraffin  would  be  much  too  costly  to  be  converted  into  candles  if  made  from 
wax,  as  its  preparation  entails  a considerable  loss  of  materia]  ; it  is,  nevertheless, 
desirable  that  it  should  be  obtained  cheaply  from  some  source,  as  it  is  much 
better  adapted  than  any  other  substance  for  illuminating  purposes,  from  its  con- 
taining no  element  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are  united  in  equal 
equivalents ; it  is,  therefore,  exactly  of  the  same  composition  in  a hundred  parts 
as  olefiant  gas,  which  gives  to  ordinary  coal-  and  oil-gases  their  illuminating  power. 
Examples  of  paraffin-candles  are  exhibited  by  Masse  and  TriboUILLET  in  the 
French  Section,  which  were  made  from  paraffin  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous 
schist ; but  far  more  interesting  specimens  are  sent  by  James  Young,  Class  II., 
No.  7b,  which  seem  to  realize  the  great  problem  which  the  rare  sagacity  of  Liebig* 
pointed  out  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago.  “ It  woidd  certainly  be  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,”  says  ho,  “ if  any  one  could  succeed  in  con- 
densing coal-gas  into  a white,  dry,  solid,  odourless  substance,  portable,  and  capable 
of  being  placed  upon  a candlestick  or  burned  in  a lamp.”  Now  this  very  problem 
Mr.  Young  appears  to  have  accomplished  by  distilling  coal  at  a comparatively  low 
temperature,  whereby  he  obtains,  instead  of  gas — the  product  of  intense  heat — 
a mixture  of  liquid  and  solid  substances,  the  former  capable  of  being  burned  in 
lamps  like  sperm-oil,  or  of  being  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  the  latter  yield- 
ing a beautiful  mould  candle  as  solid  and  white  as  any  prepared  from  paraffin 
of  other  sources.  The  Reporters  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  obtain  a fuller 
account  of  the  economical  bearings  of  Mr.  Young's  process, -f-  which  will  most  likely 
be  considered  in  the  Report  upon  another  Class,  but  they  confidently  hope  that  this 
truly  beautiful  discovery  will  not  meet  with  similar  difficulties  as  the  plan  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  for  making  paraffin-candles  out  of  Irish  peat.  If  coal- 
paraffin  can  actually  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  moderate  cost,  we 
may  witness  another  revolution  in  the  processes  of  illumination  ; and  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Chevreul,  but  lately  threatened  by  the  splendour  of  the  electric 
light,  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  general  adoption  of  solidified  coal-gas  candles. 

In  most  countries,  wax  intended  to  be  made  into  candles  ia  previously  bleached 
by  a process  presently  to  be  described.  That  this,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case,  we  find  by  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian  and  Tunisian  Courts.  The 
candles  in  the  latter,  which  we  may  infer  resemble  those  of  the  classical  ancients, 
are  true  yellow  wax  “ dips,”  and  have  a very  ungainly  appearance.  The  bees'- 
wax  from  which  they  are  made  is  principally  produced  in  the  province  of  Kirwan  ; 
and  the  primitive  method  usually  adopted  for  their  manufacture  consists  in  merely 
melting  the  wax  in  a copper  vessel,  and  then  dipping  the  wick  repeatedly  into  it. 


• Familiar  JxtUi*  an  Civ  mini,  #/,  3rd  edition  ; Letter  XII.,  p.  156. 

t According  to  a statement  furnished  to  the  Reporter*,  100  parts  of  cannel-coa],  from  Bath* 
gate,  yielded  40  parts  of  oil  and  10  parts  of  paraffin. 
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Although  such  is  the  usual  mode,  the  wax  is  sometimes  bleached,  and  of  course 
finer  candles  produced,  but  none  such  were  exhibited.  No  animal  fat  is  employed 
in  Tunis  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  although  stearic  candles  of  European 
manufacture  are  imported,  and  are  in  very  general  use. 

Wax  is  more  valuable  when  bleached,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater 
beauty,  but  also  from  the  removal  by  this  operation  of  impurities  which  would 
clog  the  wick  during  combustion.  It  may  be  bleached  by  chlorine,  but  the 
process  is  of  no  value,  because  its  constituents  retain  a portion  in  combination, 
and  hence  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off  in  burning.* 

The  method  of  bleaching  employed  is  very  simple,  although  tedious : the 
following,  with  some  trifling  variations,  is  the  plan  adopted  in  most  countries. 

Wax  Bleaching. — The  wax  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a vat,  into 
which  steam  is  made  to  pass  through  a perforated  coil  of  pipes : a small  quantity 
of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  measure  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  to  one  ton  of  wax,  and  the  whole  well  ngitated 
for  some  time.  This  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  facilitates  the  separation  of 
impurities  which  subside  into  the  acidulated  water. 

As  soon  as,  by  subsidence,  the  wax  has  become  bright,  it  is  removed  into  a 
trough,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill.  The  melted 
wax  runs  through  these  holes  in  small  streams,  on  to  a wooden  cylinder,  which  is 
made  to  revolve,  and  the  lower  half  of  which  is  immersed  in  a cistern  of  cold 
water.  The  motion  of  the  cylinder  carries  up  a layer  of  water,  on  which  the 
streams  of  wax  fall,  and  form  exceedingly  thin  ribbons,  varying  from  half  to 
one  inch  in  breadth  ; these  ribbous,  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  dip  under 
water,  and  as  they  rise  upon  the  opposite  surface,  are  removed,  aud  spread  out 
thinly  and  evenly  on  tables  placed  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  nir  for  a period  varying  from  five  to  ten  weeks.  Once  or 
twice,  during  that  period,  the  wax  is  again  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
melting ; it  requires  also  frequent  turning  so  as  to  present  every  portion  to  the 
bleaching  agency  of  sunlight. 

The  fusing-point  of  wax  is  raised  by  bleaching,  for  yellow  wax  fuses  between 
62’  and  63  C.  (1+4' and  It6  F.),  and  bleached  wax  lietween  64°  and  65°  C. 
(147°  and  149'  F.> 

All  waxes  are  not  found  to  bleach  with  equal  facility,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Barclay.  For  example,  English,  Hamburgh,  Odessa,  Portuguese, 
Mogadore,  Zanzibar.  Blast  and  West  Indian,  and  North  American  waxes  bleach 
very  readily,  whilst  those  from  Cuba,  Dantzic,  Koenigsl>erg,  Gambia,  and  Galxm 
are  only  bleached  with  difficulty,  and  seldom  acquire  a good  colour. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  with  which  Gambia  wax  is  bleached,  and  its 
liability  to  become  of  a rusty  brown,  that  country  furnishes  the  greater  part  of 
the  wax  which  is  imported  into  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities  are  likewise 

* The  attempt  to  bleach  wax  by  means  of  chlorine,  although  unsuccessful  in  a practical 
point  of  view,  has  been  very  fertile  in  theoretical  results.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  one 
of  the  leading  views  in  chemistry,  the  so-called  theory  of  substitution,  derived  its  origin  from 
Gay-Lussac's  observation,  that  wax,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  absorbed  this 
element  into  * its  composition,  releasing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 
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imported  from  Mogadore,  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Ceylon  and  Singapore, 
and  North  America ; the  Mogadore  wax  is  frequently  largely  adulterated  with 
fat. 

From  Brazil  a curious  wax  has  been  imported,  the  product  of  a black  bee,  which 
hives  underground.  It  is  soft,  and  exceedingly  tenacious,  and  of  a dark  mahogany 
colour.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  bleached  after  exposure  to  the 
sun.  A considerable  quantity  might  be  imported,  but  no  use  has  as  yet  been 
found  for  it. 

The  English  wax  is  the  most  esteomed  of  all,  but  the  small  quantity  produced 
is  absorbed  for  various  purposes  without  bleaching,  on  account  of  its  fine  quality 
and  its  brightness  and  fragrancy. 

In  1850  the  quantity  of  bees'-wax  imported  for  home  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  was  10,761  cwt.,  besides  a small  quantity  of  vegetable  wax  amounting  to 
only  5 cwt  There  is  no  duty  on  wax. 

1 ,067  11)8.  of  wax  candles  were  also  imported  and  paid  91.  duty. 

Wax  is  not  well  adapted  for  moulding  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
mould,  and  its  great  contraction  in  cooling ; and  though  these  difficulties  may  be 
overcome,  yet  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  make  wax-candles  in  the  manner 
about  to  be  described,  as  they  are  found  to  bum  much  better. 

The  first  process  consists  in  warming  the  wicks  in  a stove,  and  then  suspending 
them  to  a hoop  placed  over  a vessel  of  melted  wax.  The  workman  pours  the 
melted  wax  with  a ladle  on  to  each  wick  in  succession,  and  at  the  same  time 
causes  the  wick  to  revolve  on  its  axis  by  the  motion  of  the  fingers ; when  the 
candles  are  about  one-third  made,  they  are  allowed  to  cool  for  a time,  and  the 
operation  of  pouring  repeated  until  the  candles  are  about  half  made,  which  is 
ascertained  by  the  eye  or  by  weighing.  Whilst  still  warm,  they  arc  removed  from 
the  hooks  and  subjected  to  a process  of  rolling  between  two  marble  slabs,  so  as  to 
render  them  uniform  in  thickness.  The  upper  end  of  each  candle  is  now  formed 
by  cutting  down  the  wax  to  a metal  tag  which  covered  one  end  of  the  wick.  The 
candles  are  then  again  suspended  to  the  hoops,  the  end  which  had  previously 
hung  downwards  being  now  upwards  ; and  the  operations  of  basting  and  rolling 
repeated  as  often  as  nece&sary.  Lastly,  the  lower  ends  of  the  candles  are  cut  off 
to  make  them  of  equal  length. 

The  wicks  of  wax-candles  are  always  made  of  twisted  unbleached  Turkey 
cotton,  the  fibre  of  which  appears  better  to  resist  the  temperature  of  the  highly 
heated  wax  during  combustion.  Plaited  wicks  are  not  adapted  for  wax-candles, 
as  the  plaiting,  by  diminishing  the  capillary  action,  entails  the  employment  of  so 
large  a wick  that  it  obscures  the  light ; beside  which,  it  is  apt  to  curl  round  and 
round  in  the  flame,  and  to  collect  a quantity  of  soot 

The  large  wax-candles,  used  in  churches,  are  formed  by  laying  the  wick  on  to 
a slab  of  wax,  which  is  then  folded  over  on  the  wick,  and  the  candle  finished  by 
rolling. 

Long  wax-tapers  are  made  by  winding  the  wick  on  a drum,  and  then  lead- 
ing it  under  a guide-roller,  placed  in  a trough  of  melted  wax  ; from  this  it  passes 
through  a series  of  holes,  progressively  smaller,  on  to  a second  drum  ; the  opera- 
tion resembling  somewhat  that  of  wire-drawing.  A little  turpentine  is  added  so 
as  to  render  the  wax  pliable  enough  to  wind. 
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Wax  candles  are  coloured  with  the  following  materials : — 


Blue  - 
Green  - 
Yellow 
Red  - 
Pink  - 


Artificial  ultramarine. 

Mixture  of  verdigris  and  emerald  green,  or  verdigris  only. 
Chrome-yellow. 

Vermilion. 

Madder-lake. 


Wax  mortar-lights  which  are  used  as  night-lights,  have  wicks  of  flax,  as  cotton 
is  not  found  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  resist  the  long-continued  action  of  the  high 
temperature,  anil  is  not  so  uniform  in  its  capillary  action. 

The  larger  mortar-lights  have  plaited  wicks,  and  are  used  principally  for  warm- 
ing dishea 

China. 

The  Chinese  employ  bees’-wax,  the  insect-wax  before  spoken  of,  and  also  vege- 
table tallow  (obtained  from  the  StiUingux  aebi/era,  a tree  of  the  order  Euphor- 
b'utete),  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  The  insect-wax  is  purified  by  filtration 
through  moist  rice,  and  is  then,  for  the  purpose  of  candle-making,  mixed  with 
one-hundredth  part  of  oil  Bees’-wax  is  used  either  alone,  or  to  form  thin  shells, 
into  which  the  vegetable  tallow  is  poured.  This  plan  of  encasing  a soft  with  a 
hard  material  has  been  long  in  use  in  China,  though  only  of  recent  introduction 
in  Europe.  The  only  contribution  in  the  Chinese  Department  is  from  the  Ho- 
nourable East  India  Company,  who  exhibit  some  examples  of  wax-tapers  from 
Pekin. 

Egypt. 

From  Egypt  are  contributed  a few  specimens  of  wax-candles,  some  of  un- 
bleached and  others  of  bleached  wax,  which  must  be  characterised  as  crude 
manufactures. 

India. 

The  Indian  Department  contains  some  well-made  short  candles  of  blcnched-wax, 
six  and  nine  inches  in  length,  which  are  manufactured  at  Patna.  They  are 
designated  camphorated  wax. 

Russia. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  that  country  is  V.  Sapelkin’s  (30!)),  which 
consists  chiefly  of  wax-lights,  plain  and  ornamented,  for  the  use  of  churches,  though 
there  are  several  for  household  use.  Most  of  the  other  collections  are  small,  and  con- 
sist in  some  cases  only  of  wax-twisted  tapers.  Two  Exhibitors  have  sent  fancy- 
baskets  made  of  waxed  wicks.  In  1 842  the  wax  produced  in  Russia  was  valued 
at  59,200i. 

Tunis. 

This  department  contributes  the  most  ungainly  candles  in  the  Exhibition. 

Tukkey. 

The  Turkish  Department  contains  specimens  of  very  well  made  and  well- 
bleached  wax -candles,  and  twisted  tapers.  The  Jury  have  included  these  in  their 

8 V 
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Award  to  Ills  Highness  the  Sultan,  as  in  common  with  most  of  the  articles 
exhibited,  they  were  bought  in  the  Itazaars,  and  no  individual  Exhibitor’s  name 
was  given. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  most  remarkable  collection  of  wax-candles,  and  specimens  to  illustrate 
wax-bleaching,  is  that  of  Barclay  and  Son,  wax-bleachers,  who  exhibit  in  the 
South-west  Gallery.  The  manufactures  are  of  the  highest  quality  as  regards  the 
uniformity  of  the  candle,  and  especially  the  very  careful  attention  bestowed  on 
the  wick,  the  value  of  which  was  only  to  be  ascertained  by  burning.  The  night- 
lights  have  the  excellent  quality  of  burning  the  indicated  number  of  hours,  which 
is  a point  of  some  importance. 

(/.) — Ornamental  Candles. 

The  collection  of  ornamented  wax-candles  for  weddings  and  fete  days  is  in  fair 
proportion.  France,  Portugal,*  Russia,  and  Wurtemuurq  furnish  specimens. 
Some  decorated  wax-candles  for  Catholic  churches  are  also  contributed  by 
Tucker  and  Co.  to  the  Mediaeval  Court,  Class  XXVI.,  No.  534. 

The  only  three  objects  still  to  be  noticed  are  candles  made  of  two  different 
descriptions  of  vegetable  wax  in  its  natural  state.  Those  from  St.  Domingo  are 
of  a greenish  colour,  and  probably  from  the  wax  of  the  Myrica  cerifera.  The 
others  from  New  Brunswick  are  dark  green.  Lastly,  there  are  black  candles 
made  from  bituminous  shale  of  the  Binney  Quarry,  Scotland,  exhibited  in  the 
North  Gallery,  No.  94. 

(g.) — Spermaceti 

Spermaceti  is  a white  crystalline  body,  fusing  at  49°  C.  (120'  F.).  In  its 
chemical  relations  it  is  closely  allied  to  wax,  and,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Laurence  Smith,  appears  to  be  a compound-ether,  namely,  cetylate  of  oxide 
of  cetyl ; cetylic  acid  having  the  same  percentage  composition  as  palmitic  acid, 
derived  from  palm-oil. 

Spermaceti  is  obtained  from  the  oil  of  the  sperm  whale,  from  which  it  readily 
crystallizes,  especially  in  cold  weather.  The  purification  of  sperm  oil  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  complete  separation  of  the  spermaceti,  hence,  sperm-oil 
“ bagged”  in  winter,  from  yielding  a larger  quantity  of  spermaceti,  is  less  liable 
afterwards  to  congeal  than  that  bngged  in  summer. 

Description  of  the  Process  of  Spermaceti  Refini.no  at  Messrs.  Oqlery  and 
Ca's  Works,  Lambeth. 

Bagging. — To  separate  the  crystallized  spermaceti,  the  sperm-oil  is  filtered 
through  long  cylinders  of  bagging,  lined  with  linen,  these  are  at  one  end  tied  on  to 
the  nozzles  of  a feed-pi]*  communicating  with  a tank  elevated  about  6 feet,  whilst 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  tied  up  with  a string.  The  oil  being  pressed  upon 

• There  is  a manufactory  of  stearic  candles  in  Lisbon,  but  it  lias  not  contributed  any  of  its 
productions. 
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by  its  own  column,  readily  passes  through  the  hags,  which  retain  the  spermaceti. 
This  operation  is  called  bagging,  and  is  performed  on  a very  large  scale  in  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  spermaceti  is  of  a dingy-brownish  colour,  and  is  readily  removed  from  the 
bags,  which  are  open  at  both  ends  ; in  this  state  it  is  called  *•  bagged  sperm.” 

Pressing. — The  bagged  sperm  is  then  placed  in  hempen  sacks,  and  subjected 
to  a pressure  of  about  80  tons  in  an  hydraulic  press,  which  removes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  adhering  oil. 

Second  Pressing. — The  pressed  sperm  is  now  molted,  and  crystallized  by  slow 
cooling,  and  after  being  ground  to  powder,  is  folded  up  in  square  pieces  of  bagging, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a much  larger  hydraulic  press,  capable  of 
exerting  a force  of  six  hundred  tons.  The  oil  which  runs  from  this  press  contains 
a small  quantity  of  spermaceti,  and  is,  therefore,  returned  to  the  bags  to  be 
filtered. 

Refining. — The  spermaceti  is  next  meltod  in  a large  iron  vessel,  and  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  readily  saponifies  the  sperm-oil 
still  adhering  to  the  spermaceti,  whilst  it  has  scarcely  any  action  on  the  spermaceti 
itself.  By  this  means  the  sperm-oil  is  removed  in  the  form  of  soap. 

Hot-pressing. — The  purified  spermaceti  is  removed  from  the  boiler,  and  run 
into  flat  tin-moulds  to  crystallize.  It  is  then  ground  again  to  powder,  and 
placed  in  linen  bags,  interleaved  with  horse-hair  mats,  and  previously  heated  iron- 
plates,  and  pressed  in  a horizontal  hydraulic  hot-press,  heated  by  steam. 

Second  Refining. — The  hot-pressed  spermaceti  is  then  removed  and  boiled  with 
a strong  alkaline  lye,  the  temperature  reaching  113°  C.  (235°  F.)  By  t'nis  final 
operation  it  becomes  as  colourless  as  water,  and  has  only  to  bo  cast  into  blocks 
for  the  convenience  of  storing. 

The  wholesale  price  of  spermaceti  at  present  is  Is.  lOci  per  pound  in  England. 

Spermaceti-candles  are  moulded  in  the  usual  manner,  about  3 per  cent,  of  wax 
being  added  to  prevent  crystallization.  Spermaceti-candles  are  often  coloured 
yellow  with  gamboge,  and  are  then  known  by  the  name  of  transparent  wax. 

The  wick  of  the  spermaceti-candle  is  of  plaited  bleached  cotton,  and  requires 
no  previous  preparation. 


United  Kingdom. 

There  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  spermaceti  and  spermaceti-candles  in 
the  English  Department,  contributed  by  four  Exhibitors. 

There  are  also  specimens  from  the  United  States,  and  New  South  Wales,  of 
a less  important  character. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  subjoined  account  of  Imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom, that  very  little  spermaceti  is  brought  in  as  such,  and  that  the  major  part  is 
obtained  by  refining  sperm-oil. 


Imports  during  the  Year  1860. 


Sperm-oil 

. 

Tuns  6,702 

Doty. 

Free. 

Spermaceti 

- 

lbs.  1,120 

ff 

Spermaceti-candle* 

- 

T , 728 

20/, 
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There  are  Sixty-four  Exhibitors  of  candles  of  all  nations,  of  these  there  are : — 

1 Holder  of  a Council  MedaL 
20  Holders  of  a Prize  Me<lal. 

10  Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

33  Unrewarded. 

64 


flie  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  vanous  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


America  ------  1 

Austria  ------  6 

Belgium  ------  3 

British  Colonies  - - - - 8 

China  ------  1 

Denmark  ------  1 

*©!>*  ------  i 

Franco  ------  8 

Groat  Britain  ami  Ireland  14 

Holland  ------  1 

Portugal  ------  1 


Carried  forward  45 


Brought  forward  - - - 45 

Prussia  ------  2 

Russia  ------  8 

Sardinia  ------  2 

Spain  ------  l 

Sweden  and  Norway  - - - I 

St.  Domingo  -----  1 

Tunis  ------  l 

Turkey  ------  2 

Wurtemburg  -----  1 


The  Sixty-four  Exhibitors  of  candles  admit  of  classification  according  to  the 
description  of  candles  they  chiefly  exhibit,  for  only  two  have  contributed  in  more 
than  one  of  the  classes  into  which  they  may  be  subdivided.  Tlius,  there  are 
Seven  tallow-candle  makers,  Twenty-one  wax-candle-makers  and  wax-bleachers  ; 
Four  spermaceti-refiners  or  spermaceti-candle-makers,  and  Thirty-two  stearic  acid 
and  stearic-candle  manufacturers.  Nine  of  the  latter  exhibit  soap,  but  only  as 
a secondary  product  of  their  stearic  manufacture  ; it  has  not,  therefore,  been 
taken  into  consideration  under  the  head  of  soap  and  perfumery. 

Before  specifying  the  contributions  of  each  Exhibitor  who  has  received  the 
award  either  of  a Council  Medal,  Prize  Medal,  or  Honourable  Mention,  a few 
words  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  point  of  view  from  which  their  merits  have 
been  judged.  From  our  introductory  remarks  respecting  the  different  varieties  of 
candles,  it  is  evident  that  tallow,  stearic  acid,  composite,  wax,  and  spermaceti  candles 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  standard,  as  the  various  products  serve  different 
purposes,  and  on  account  of  the  difference  in  their  cost  can  scarcely  he  said  to 
compete  one  with  the  other.  The  physicist  may  determine  their  relative  illumi- 
nating power  by  experiment,  and  can,  by  comparing  the  price  of  similar  quanti- 
ties of  different  materials,  ascertain  the  relative  illuminating  value  of  each  variety. 
If  carefully  executed,  such  experiments  may  yield  very  positive  results  as  to  the 
purely  economic  question  of  the  money-cost  of  a given  quantity  of  light,  hut  are 
of  no  avail  in  estimating  the  advantages  offered  by  the  different  articles  in  point 
of  cleanliness,  purity,  or  prcsentahility  ; how,  for  example,  can  the  relative  purity 
of  stearic  acid,  wax,  or  spermaceti  be  estimated  ? how  can  the  blue  white  of 
stearic  acid,  the  brightness  of  wax,  the  transparency  of  spermaceti  he  measured 
by  such  means  ; and  how  the  convenience  of  the  self-snuffing  candle  ? 

If  photometric  experiments  on  the  different  illuminating  powers  of  flames  are 
to  he  of  any  value,  they  must  he  instituted  with  extreme  care  and  accuracy. 
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Hitherto  the  results  obtained  by  different  physicists  have  been  marked  by  great 
discrepancies  ; tliis  is  to  be  explained  by  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  the  method  of  determination  at  present  pursued.  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  we  have  not  instituted  experiments  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  different  varieties  of  candles  exhibited.  The  amount  of  material  submitted 
to  the  J urors  was  so  extensive,  as  to  compel  them  to  confine  themselves  to  judging 
of  the  quality  of  the  productions  by  their  external  appearance,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  burned.  On  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  fiscal  relations 
of  the  countries  contributing,  and  the  great  variation  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  it  was  not  even  possible  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  price 
which  was  given  in  some  instances. 

A little  practice,  however,  soon  enabled  the  Jurors  to  separate  the  different 
articles  into  the  three  classes  of  Excellent,  Good,  and  Mediocre.  The  characters 
by  which  these  were  fixed  were  — colour,  density,  and  fusing-point  of  the  candles, 
brilliancy,  and  steadiness  of  the  flame,  continuous  consumption  of  the  wick,  and 
less  or  greater  tendency  to  gutter  in  a current  of  air. 

List  of  Awards. 

Apoi-lo  Stearin  Company,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  30).  Prize  Medal,  for  an 
interesting  display  of  stearic  acid  in  blocks,  and  stearic  candles ; this  is  one  of  the 
largest,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
great  excellence  of  these  candles  manufactured  by  the  process  of  lime-saponifi- 
cation, their  hardness  and  whiteness  are  evidences  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  this 
chemico-mechauical  art,  and  of  a minute  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  various 
processes,  without  which  no  such  articles  could  be  produced. 

Barclay  and  Son,  Regent  Street,  London  (Class  IV.  No.  21).  Prize  Medal  A 
very  large  collection,  illustrative  of  the  processes  of  wax -bleaching  ami  wax  candle 
making.  Also  wax  night-lights,  and  wax  mortar-lights  for  warming  dishes  on  the 
dinner-table.  The  Medal  is  awarded  to  these  Exhibitors,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  above-named  products;  but  as  they  exhibit  likewise,  re- 
markably good  Stearic  and  Spermaceti  caudles,  these  latter  are  included  in  the 
Award. 

Bauwexs,  L F.,  Grease-Works,  Wakefield  (Class  IV.,  No.  26).  Prize  MedaL  The 
Award  to  this  Exhibitor  is  for  the  recovery  of  fatty  acids,  applicable  to  soap-making 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  candles,  from  the  waste  lyes  and  suds  of  the  woollen, 
silk,  and  cotton  manufactories.  The  quantity  of  soap  used  by  the  various  branches 
of  manufactures  in  favour  of  which  the  soap-duty  is  remitted,  amounted  in  the 
year  1850  to  22,858,382  lbs.,  which  maybe  estimated  as  containing,  on  tho 
average,  about  50  per  cent  of  fats,  or  11,429,191  lbs.,  or  in  round  numbers  5,000 
tons.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  economising  this  otherwise  waste  product, 
will  be  fully  appreciated  if  it  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  manufacture 
of  wool  entails  moreover  the  employment  of  a large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  after- 
wards removed  by  washing.  The  quantity  of  oil  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
Great  Britain,  may  be  estimated  at  about  6,000  tons,*  contained  in  the  suds  in 

• In  the  year  1850,  278,022  bales  of  foreign  wool,  each  containing,  on  the  average,  250  lba.. 
were  imported  into  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Leith  ; bo  that  about  31,000  tons  were  im- 
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addition  to  the  fat  contained  in  the  soap,  making  together  about  11,000  tons. 
But  supposing  that  from  unavoidable  sources  of  waste  only  5,000  tons  were 
annually  recoverable,  and  estimating  it  to  produce  151.  per  ton,  the  value  would 
still  amount  to  75,0001. 

Bert,  J.  J.  and  Co.,  Madrid  and  Gijon  (Spain,  Nos.  215  and  216).  Prize 
Medal.  The  J ury  award  to  M.  Bert  a Prize  Medal  for  products  of  the  highest  class 
from  the  two  manufactories  he  has  established  in  Spain.  From  that  of  Madrid,  in 
which  saponification  by  lime  only  is  practised,  he  sends  beautiful  Stearic  acid  and 
Stearic  candles  ; from  that  of  Gijon,  in  which  he  has  lately  erected  a distilling 
apparatus  to  include  the  most  recent  improvements  of  England  and  France,  ho 
sends  Palmitic  acid  equal  to  any  in  the  Exhibition,  together  with  candles  made 
of  it  These  latter  candles  are  allowed  by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Spain  to  be  used 
in  the  churches. 

Brandon,  N.  D.,  Amsterdam  (Holland,  No.  70).  Prize  MedaL  The  Candles 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Brandon  are  a proof  that,  in  Holland,  the  stearic  manufacture 
has  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection  ; his  candles  are  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  hardness  and  careful  moulding.  The  long  Stearic  candles,  which  in 
Holland  are  allowed  by  the  clergy  to  be  used  in  churches,  are  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  manufacture.  The  interest  in  the  collection  of  this  Exhibitor  is 
enhanced  by  the  intermediate  products  which  he  has  sent  to  illustrate  the  various 
stages  of  the  process. 

Bkikn,  C.,  Dublin  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  90).  Honourable  Mention.  Mr.  Brien 
exhibits  very  well  manufactured  tallow  Mould-candles,  which  are  white  and  hard. 

Campenhoudt,  Ciiaki.es  van,  and  Co.,  Heusden,  Flanders  (Belgium,  No.  136). 
Prize  Medal.  The  productions  of  these  makers,  whilst  they  are  the  finest  in  the 
Belgian  Division,  may  vie  with  most  in  the  Exhibition  for  whiteness  and  hardness. 
Their  candles  named  “ Bougies  de  t Etoile,"  are  beautifully  moulded,  and  have  a 
high  degree  of  polish. 

Dki.acrktaz  and  FOURCADE,  Vaugirard,  near  Paris  (France,  No.  158). 
Honourable  Mention.  Messrs.  Delacretaz  and  Co.  are  extensive  contributors 
to  the  Exhibition,  having  sent  some  very  large  blocks  of  Stearic  acid,  which  is 
hard,  but  not  of  the  highest  degree  of  whiteness ; the  Jury,  therefore,  though 
they  cannot  award  a Prize  Medal  to  them,  accord  an  Honourable  Mention  for 
their  productions,  which  are  very  good,  and  which  it  appears  they  manufacture 
on  a very  extensive  scale. 

Dixon,  George,  Dublin  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  91).  Honourable  Mention.  The 
Jury  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  clarified  tallow  Mould-candles  of  great 
whiteness,  hardness,  and  exterior  polish,  made  of  a mixture  of  purified  tallow 
and  stearic  acid  ; also  of  the  composite  candles,  and  the  Yellow-soap  exhibited 
by  Mr.  DLxon,  which  is  likewise  well  manufactured. 

Donneaud  and  Co.,  Paris  (France,  No.  478).  Honourable  Mention.  The  Jury 
accord  an  Honourable  Mention  to  Messrs.  Donneaud  and  Company,  for  their 
Stearic  acid,  and  Stearic  candles,  called  “ Bougies  du  Phare;”  though  not  possess- 


portod  in  that  year  ; and  as  about  20  lbs.  of  oil  are  consumed  in  " working"  or  scrubbing 
overy  1 12  lbs.  of  wool,  there  must  have  boon  upwards  of  S,S0O  tons  used  ior  the  foreign  wool 
only. 
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ing  that  whiteness  for  which  the  Stearic  acid  of  many  Exhibitors  is  remarkable, 
still  their  products  are  very  creditable,  the  candles  being  well  moulded. 

Dumobtiek  and  Co.,  Lyons  (France,  No.  1593).  Prize  Medal,  for  most  excellent 
white  and  hard  Stearic  candles,  well  polished,  and  carefully  moulded. 

Field,  J.  C.  and  J.,  Wigmore  Street  (Class  IV.,  No.  130).  Prize  Medal,  for 
the  very  fine  blocks  of  white  and  hard  Stearic  acid,  which  they  exhibit,  and 
which  evince  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  stearic  manufacture. 

Freeman,  E.,  Wigmore  Street  (Class  IV.,  No.  25).  Prize  Medal,  for  very  excel- 
lent spermaceti  candles,  called  “ transparent  wax."  The  spermaceti  candle  (contain- 
ing a small  quantity  of  wax,  to  prevent  crystallization),  is  in  many  cases  preferred 
to  wax,  on  account  of  its  greater  transparency,  and  brilliancy  of  flame.  The  peculiar 
tint  of  the  wax  is  imitated  in  these  candles  by  the  addition  of  gamboge. 

Hale,  W.  S.,  Queen  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  99.)  Honourable  Mention.  The 
productions  which  Mr.  Hale  exhibits,  though  very  creditable,  are  not  of  the  highest 
class,  and  seem  more  especially  confined  to  the  cheaper  description  of  Stearic 
candle,  and  those  very  economical,  though  not  so  presentable,  sources  of  light,  the 
so-called  “ Composite  candles,”  which  possess  the  property  of  being  self-snuffing, 
and  are  much  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  stearic  candle,  though  from  their  low 
fusing-point  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  use  in  hot  climates. 

Holmblad,  L.  P.,  Copenhagen  (Denmark,  No.  27)  Honourable  Mention,  for  a 
small  collection  of  Stearic  candles,  exhibited  in  connection  with  other  articles  by 
M.  Holmblad.  They  are  white  and  hard,  but  extremely  liigh  in  price 

Jaillon',  Molnikr,  and  Ca,  La  Villette,  near  Paris  (France,  No.  273).  Prize 
Medal.  The  stearic  acid  manufactured  by  these  Exhibitors  is  mado  according  to 
a recently- patented  plan,  which  consists  in  passing  a rapid  current  of  sulphurous 
acid  into  the  lime-vat,  during  the  process  of  saponification,  by  which  they  state 
that  they  are  able  to  produce  a much  greater  quantity  of  solid  fats  than  if  they 
operated  without  the  introduction  of  sulphurous  acid*;  besides  which,  that  they 
are  enabled  to  use  the  commonest  tallow,  and  produce  white  inodorous  candles. 
The  Jury  could  not  enter  into  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  new 
plan,  and,  therefore,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  novelty,  or  the  supposed  or 
real  advantage  of  the  process  did  not  in  the  least  influence  the  award  of  the  Prize 
Medal,  which  is  given  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  products  exhibited.  The  Stearic 
acid  and  caudles  are,  without  doubt,  amongst  the  best  in  the  Exhibition,  whilst  they 
are  the  whitest  in  the  French  Department  made  by  the  process  of  lime-saponification. 

Johansson,  J.,  Stockholm  (Sweden  and  Norway,  No.  17)  Prize  MedaL  The 
stearic  acid  contributed  by  this  Exhibitor  is  eminently  pure,  white,  and  hard,  and 
is,  with  one  single  exception,  the  whitest  in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  most  creditable 
to  M.  Johansson  to  have  stood  the  test  of  comparison  with  so  many  veterans  in 
the  art,  and  to  have  come  off  with  such  high  honours.  The  candles  exhibited 
are  most  beautifully  polished,  more  highly  so  than  any  others,  and  in  other 
respects  well  moulded  ; the  polish  is  due  to  a peculiar  mould,  which  is  exhibited, 
and  which  is  produced  by  a peculiar  method  already  described  in  the  introductory 
notice  (p.  1383). 


• The  chemist  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  conversion  of  the  liquid  oleic  acid  into  the  solid 
olaidic  acid. 
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Masse,  TiubOUILLET  and  Co.,  Neuilly  (France,  1346).  Prize  Medal.  Messrs. 
Masse,  Tribouillet,  and  Co.,  are  amongst  the  largest  Exhibitors  in  this  Department, 
having  contributed  no  less  than  thirty-five  samples,  illustrative  of  several  very 
important  branches  of  art  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Seven 
samples  relate  to  that  important  industry  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
recovery  of  fats  from  waste  suds  and  other  refuse  matter ; as,  for  example, 
the  ] wrings  of  skin,  and  animal  intestines.  The  candles  manufactured  from  the 
distilled  and  pressed  fats  are  very  beautiful,  hard,  and  white.  There  arc  seven  also 
which  show  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  Palmitic  candles  by  the  process  of 
distillation,  and  include  candles  made  with  the  unpressed  fat  acids,  likewise  very 
hard  and  white  pressed  Palmitic  acid  candles,  also  candles  made  with  a thin  shell 
of  hard  Palmitic  acid,  the  centre  being  filled  with  the  unpressed  fatty  acids.* 
Three  are  the  products  of  the  recovery  of  fats  from  the  waste  suds  of  the  wool- 
washers,  and  are  similar  to  the  first  named.  Four  relate  to  the  manufacture  of 
candles  from  vegetable  wax.  There  are  also  three  specimens  of  the  products  of 
distillation  from  bituminous  schist,  including  Paraffin-candles;  and  candles  covered 
with  lithographic  transfers,  which  it  appears  are  used  in  France,  but  they  liave 
a very  common  appearance.  Besides  these,  there  are  specimens  of  oleic  acid, 
olein,  from  pressed  tallow,  and  oleic  acid-soda  soap.  The  Jury  award  the  Prize 
Medal  to  Messrs.  Masse  and  Tribouillet  for  their  very  beautiful  candles,  manufac- 
tured from  various  fatty  acids  produced  by  the  process  of  distillation,  and  their 
extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  products  relating  thereto. 

Matisf.x,  A.,  and  Co.,  St  Petersburg  (Russia,  No.  305).  Prize  Medal,  for  very 
beautiful  Stearic  acid,  of  which  MM.  Matisen  have  sent  seven  blocks,  and  Stearic 
caudles,  of  excellent  manufacture.  These  productions  have  a great  degree  of 
hardness,  and  are  very  carefully  moulded. 

Miu.eu,  T.  J.,  Dorset  Wharf,  Westminster  (Class  IV.,  No.  29)  Prize  Medal. 
An  interesting  collection  in  the  South-West  Gallery,  showing  the  progress  of 
Spermaceti-refining,  also  an  enormous  and  beautifully  crystallized  hollow  block,  or 
grotto  of  Spermaceti,  in  the  Western  Nave.  Tire  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to 
this  manufacturer  on  account  of  the  very  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he 
has  brought  the  process  of  spermaceti-refining,  as  evinced  by  the  alrsence  of  colour 
and  impurity  in  the  large  mass  he  has  exhibited,  to  produce  which,  no  less  a 
quantity  than  3 tons,  or  6,720  lira,  were  fuses  1 at  one  time.  After  being  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  a week,  the  spermaceti  had  cooled  sufficiently  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cask  to  be  tapped,  when  about  one-half  was  ruu  out ; so  that  the 
shell  which  is  exhibited,  at  Is.  10 d.  per  lb.,  is  worth  3081. 

Milly,  Louis  Adolphe  de,  Paris  (France,  No.  644)  Council  Modal  M.  de 
Milly  exhibits  stearic  candles,  called  by  him  “ Bouffiea  de  fElvUe,"  a name  which, 
with  that  of  Milly  (stearin),  is  applied  all  over  Europe  to  similar  products.  He 
has  sent,  likewise,  Lime-soap,  the  mixture  of  fat  acids  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  this  soap,  pressed  Stearic  acid,  and  Oleic  acid,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
various  steps  in  the  process  ; and  besides  these,  oleic  acid,  potash  or  soft,  and  soda 
or  hard-soaps,  made  with  the  oleic  acid.  In  consideration  of  M.  de  Milly  being 
the  first  to  solve  the  manufacturing  problem  of  applying  M.  Chcvreul’s  beautiful 


• See  page  1389  —China. 
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theoretical  <liscoveries  to  the  production  of  candles,  the  application  of  boraeic 
acid  for  the  preparation  of  candle-wicks,  and  the  aid  he  has  always  rendered  in 
establishing  this  chemical  art  in  other  countries,  the  Jury  recommended  M.  de 
Milly  to  the  Council  of  Chairmen  as  worthy  of  the  Medal  in  their  gift 

Milly  Steaein-Caxdus  Company,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  40).  Prize  Medal 
For  a very  splendid  display  of  the  stearic  acid  manufacture,  both  by  the  process  of 
distillation  and  the  older  one  of  lime-saponification.  This  Society  have,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Exhibition,  sent  three  large  and  well-executed  stearic  acid  Medallions  ; 
one  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  one  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  one  of 
Prince  Albert.  Their  candles  made  by  the  process  of  lime-saponification  are  very 
hard,  white  and  well  moulded,  and  their  night-lights  or  veillutises,  carefully  manu- 
factured. They  have  also  exhibited  the  so-called  “ Composite  ” candles  made  with 
the  unpress,  d products  of  the  distillation  of  palm-oil. 

Motard,  A.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  No.  262).  Prize  Medal.  Very  excellent  Stearic 
candles  manufactured  by  the  process  of  lime-saponification,  exhibited  in  connection 
with  the  Stearo-margaric  acid  of  which  they  are  made  ; also,  Stearic  candles  made 
of  the  unpressed  and  pressed  fatty  acids  derived  from  Palm-oil,  by  the  process  of 
distillation.  The  stearic  candles  from  the  hot-pressed  fatty  acids  of  palm-oil  are 
very  beautiful ; those  made  with  the  aciils  as  they  run  from  the  still  are  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  substitute  for  the  tallow-caudle.  The  collection  is  well  arranged, 
and  illustrates  both  processes  very  satisfactorily. 

Ooleby,  Chari.es,  and  Co.,  Lambeth  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  139).  Prize  Medal. 
The  Stearic  candles  contributed  by  this  Finn  are  the  whitest  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  were  used  by  the  Jury  as  a standard  of  excellence,  with  which  the  produc- 
tions of  other  Exhibitors  were  compared.  The  so-called  “ Transparent  wax  ’’ 
candles  made  with  a mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  wax  are  very  beautiful,  and  bum 
with  a remarkably  dry  cup.  The  Spermaceti  in  block,  also  exhibited,  is  of  the 
greatest  whiteness,  and  most  beautifully  crystallized.  The  Spermaceti  candles, 
and  those  made  of  a mixture  of  spermaceti  and  wax,  are  exceedingly  well  manu- 
factured. The  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  by  the  Jury  for  the  Spermaceti  and 
Stearic  manufactures,  either  of  which  would  have  entitled  these  Exhibitors  to  the 
Award. 

PrrANSiER,  Odessa  (Russia,  No.  307).  Prize  Medal.  The  piece  of  hot-pressed 
Stearic  acid  exhibited  by  M.  Fitansier,  is  prepared  from  mutton-tallow ; it  is 
extremely  hard  and  sonorous,  and  Ijeautifully  white ; the  Stearic  candles  are 
the  whitest  and  best  in  the  Russian  Section,  and  occupy  a first  rank  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Poisat  (Uncle)  and  Co.  (France,  No.  1309).  Honourable  Mention.  The  Jury 
make  Honourable  Mention  of  a few  small  pieces  of  Stearic  acid,  exhibited  with 
other  articles,  by  MM.  Poisat  and  Co. ; and  which,  from  their  diminutive  size,  hail 
almost  escaped  observation.  The  Stearic  acid  was  very  white  and  hard. 

Price’s  Patent  Candle  Comi'any,  Belmont  Works,  Vauxhall  (Class  IV.,  No.  83). 
Prize  Medal,  for  the  invention  of  improved  methods  of  distilling  fatty  bodies, 
illustrated  by  the  following  articles : very  beautiful  white  and  hard  Candles  manu- 
factured from  the  distilled  aud  pressed  stearic  acid  of  Palm-oil ; candles  equally 
hard  and  white,  made  from  distilled  auimol  fatty  acids  recovered  from  the 
Refuse  of  the  Glue-maker,  and  which  possess  an  additional  interest  in  being 
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obtained  from  a waste  product.  ; and  candles  made  from  the  distilled  Vegetable 
tallow  obtained  from  the  StiUingia  sebifera.  Besides  these,  they  exhibit  the 
unpressed  distilled  fatty  acids  of  Palm-oil,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  largely 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  composite  candles,  which  appear 
to  be  destined  to  supersede  the  ordinary  tallow-candle.  See  the  Prefatory  Notice 
respecting  the  recommendation  for  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal  (p.  1335). 

Ql'anonnk,  C.  and  J.,  Cureghem,  Brabant  (Belgium,  No.  131).  Prize  Medal 
The  manufactory  of  these  Exhibitors,  which  was  the  first  established  in  Belgium, 
is  one  of  the  offshoots  of  that  of  De  Milly,  in  Paris  ; hence,  they  adopt  the  name 
for  their  candles  which  was  given  to  stearic  candles  by  their  instructor,  namely 
“ Bougies  de  l' Etoile."  As  regards  colour  and  hardness,  their  stearic  acid  leaves 
nothing  to  desire ; but  their  candles  are  not  quite  so  carefully  moulded  as  they 
might  be  ; and  have  not  that  high  degree  of  polish  which  is  expected  in  candles 
of  first  class  manufacture  in  other  respects. 

Rossi  and  Schiapparem,  Turin  (Sardinia,  Na  6).  Honourable  Mention.  Though 
the  Jury  did  not  find  the  stearic  manufactures  of  these  Exhibitors  quite  equal  to 
the  liext  examples,  they  consider  the  stearic  acid  and  candles  to  be  carefully  made, 
and  therefore  accord  them  an  Honourable  Mention. 

SAINTE  and  Co.,  Cossypore  (India,  Class  XXIX.).  Honourable  Mention.  The 
Jury  have  much  satisfaction  iu  making  an  Honourable  Mention  of  the  very  good 
stearic  candles  manufactured  in  India  by  Messrs.  Sainte  and  Co.  The  local 
manufacture  of  Stearic  candles  deserves  every  encouragement,  as  they  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  hot  climates,  on  account  of  their  high  fusing-poiut,  and  as  there 
must  be  a large  quantity  of  fats  of  little  value,  which  would  answer  well  for  their 
production. 

Sapelkin,  V.,  Moscow  (Russia,  No.  309).  Honourable  Mention.  The  Jury 
accord  to  Mr.  Sapelkin  an  Honourable  Mention  in  consideration  of  the  great  care 
bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  Wax-caudles  for  church-service  ; many  of  these 
are  tastefully  ornamented  with  a simple  spiral  of  gold,  and  have  a very  elegant 
appearance.  The  equality  in  size  of  the  candles,  as  compared  with  one  another, 
and  likewise  of  their  diameter  throughout  their  whole  length,  are  points  deserving 
commendation.  It  appears  that  in  the  Greek  Catholic  Churches  only  wax  or 
vegetable  oil  is  allowed  to  be  burned. 

III.— PROTEAN  STONE,  Oil  ARTIFICIAL  IVORY. 

Under  this  title  there  are  exhibited,  in  Class  XXIX.,  a number  of  articles,  such 
as  door-handles,  finger-plates,  inkstands,  and  letter-weights.  These  very  beautiful 
objects  are  composed  of  a new  material,  derived  from  gypsum  (native  bi-hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime),  which,  by  numerous  variations  in  the  method  of  treating  it,  is 
made  to  resemble  ivory,  granite,  and  various  kinds  of  marble  From  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  it  appears  to  l>e  very  hard,  and  capable  of  taking  the  highest 
polish,  which,  it  is  said,  is  perpetuated  by  use.  It  is  translucent  and  brilliant  in 
colour,  and,  being  tinted  throughout  the  mass,  the  marbling  and  mottling  are  not 
liable  to  be  rubbed  off  It  appears  to  be  applicable  to  many  purposes  for  which 
ivory  ami  marble  are  at  present  used  ; but  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  made  into  knife- 
handles  on  account  of  its  brittleness. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  this  very  ingenious  manufacture,  we  must  recal  to  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  the  very  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  solidification  of  a 
mixture  of  plaster-of-Paris  (de-hydrated  sulphate  of  lime)  and  water,  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  re-combinos  with  water 
equivalent  in  quantity  to  that  of  which  gypsum  is  deprived  by  heat  in  the  forma- 
tion of  plaster.  But,  as  under  the  conditions  of  this  solidification  the  plaster  is 
diluted  with  far  more  water  than  it  can  re-combine  with,  it  results  that  a portion 
must  be  left  in  a free  state  in  the  interstices  of  the  mass,  which  is  consequently 
opaque,  and,  on  drying,  becomes  porous ; and  although  it  is  the  same  in  chemical 
composition,  it  differs  greatly  in  its  physical  aspect  and  properties  from  the  native 
compound  gypsum  or  alabaster,  which  is  crystalline  and  translucent 

In  reflecting  on  the  cause  of  this  difference,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Cheverton  that 
if  the  combination  of  water  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  could  be  slowly 
effected,  whilst  the  latter  was  in  a state  of  compression,  an  artificial  stone  might 
be  produced,  compact  and  crystalline  in  texture,  and  translucent  in  appearance. 
This  view  was  fully  confirmed  by  a series  of  experiments. 

The  process  by  which  these  results  are  obtained  is  described  in  the  specification 
of  Mr.  Cheverton’s  patent,  obtained  in  June  1830,  as  consisting  in  the  de-hydra- 
tion  and  subsequent  ro-hydration  of  native  bi-hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  either  in 
a compact  form,  as  alabaster,  or  in  the  state  of  a fine  powder.  In  the  first  instance 
the  alabaster  is  wrought  into  the  required  form  ; and  in  the  second  the  materiid, 
in  the  state  of  a very  fine  powder,  is  compressed  into  a mould  of  the  proper 
shape. 

In  either  case,  after  the  object  has  been  fashioned,  it  is  exposed  for  IS  hours  to 
a temperature  of  from  121°  to  177°  C.  (250°  to  350’  F.),  by  which  means  the 
water  originally  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  driven  off.  The  sulistanco 
thus  becomes  very  friable,  but  still  retains  the  form  into  which  it  has  been  wrought. 
Sometimes  plaster-of-Paris  itself  is  compressed  into  moulds,  but  the  article  so 
formed  is  still  subjected  to  the  operation  just  described,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  baking  of  the  gypsum. 

If  a translucent  appearance  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  surface  of  the  figure, 
it  is,  before  re-hydration,  immersed  into  “ white  hard  varnish,”  olive-oil,  or  other 
“ oleaginous  matter,”  until  the  surface  is  saturated  ; but  if  an  opaque  surface  is 
desired,  then  this  operation  is  omitted. 

To  effect  the  hardening,  the  object  is  plunged  for  an  instant  only  into  water 
heated  to  a temperature  of  from  38°  to  Go  J°  C.  (100’  to  150°  F.).  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  15  minutes,  until  the  sulphate  of  lime 
is  completely  saturated.  The  mass  then  becomes  crystalline  and  much  harder 
than  alabaster ; a circumstance  which  induces  a belief  that  the  new  substance 
contains  a quantity  of  water  in  combination  different  from  that  in  the  native 
body : or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a new  hydrate  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
success  of  this  part  of  the  process  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  very  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  combination  with  water  is  managed  ; for  without  due  care 
the  material  decrepitates,  and  the  article  is  then  destroyed. 

The  colouring  is  effected  by  dissolving  the  requisite  colours  in  water,  and  either 
sprinkling  the  object  here  anil  there  with  the  coloured  solution  so  as  to  produce  a 
mottled  appearance,  or  else-  by  immersing  it  altogether  in  the  dye,  which  produces 
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an  uniform  stain.  Tills  operation  is  performed  previous  to  that  of  dipping  in  oil 
or  varnish. 

To  the  only  Exhibitors  of  this  branch  of  manufacture, 

D.  Staioiit  and  Sons  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  252),  a Prize  Medal  is  awarded. 

IV.— BLACKING. 

Although  the  compound  which  we  now  call  Blacking  (French,  Cirage)  is  in  all 
probability  of  very  recent  invention,  nevertheless  it  ajijioars  to  have  been  customary 
to  imbue  shoes  with  an  oily  mixture  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  since  it  is  stated  by 
him,  that  Cato  recommended  the  dregs  of  the  olive  (after  the  expression  of  the 
oil),  to  lie  used  for  anointing  bridle-reins,  leather-thongs,  and  shoes,  in  order  to 
render  them  supple.*  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  a mixture  somewhat 
similar  to  modem  blackiug  is  also  described  by  the  same  author,  f and  it  appears 
quite  natural  to  infer  the  occasional  use  of  it  for  renovating  the  black  colour  which 
we  are  also  informed  was  given  by  shoemakers  to  leather,  by  meaus  of  vitriol  :J 
two  kinds  of  substances  of  this  name  being  known,  namely,  blue-vitriol  (sulphate 
of  copper)  and  green-vitriol  (copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron). 

The  mixture  alluded  to  was  chiefly  used  for  ink,  whence  it  was  commonly  called 
atramentum.  It  was  composed  of  lamp-black,  gum,  and  vinegar,  and  would,  there- 
fore, only  have  required  the  addition  of  oil  and  honey  to  make  it  into  a tolerable 
blacking.  This  inference  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  leather  found  in  the  Roman  gravel-pit,  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundation  for  the  New  Royal  Exchange,  which  appears  to  have  been  covered 
with  a sort  of  blacking.  They  are  thus  descrilied  by  Mr.  Tite,  the  Architect.^ 
“ The  fragments,  in  general,  are  of  black  leather,  similar  to  tliat  of  the  other 
articles ; but  there  are  some  pieces  which  may  possibly  have  been  once  of  another 
colour.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  upper  surface  was  almost  always  shining, 
and  several  instances  may  be  noticed  where  it  still  retains  a dull  gloss,  which 
appears  usually  to  have  protected  that  particular  side." 

The  French  word  “ Cirage ,”  however,  renders  it  extremely  probably  that  modem 
blacking  was  originally  composed  chiefly  of  wax  and  tallow,  and  probably  lamp- 
black ; and  somewhat  similar,  therefore,  to  harness-blacking.  That  ordinary 
liquid-blacking  was  first  imported  into  France  from  England,  is  probable,  from 
the  circumstanco  that  blacking  was  termed  Cirage  Anglais,  at  all  events  to  the 
year  1 830,  and  it  may  still  be  known  by  that  name. 

When  or  how  the  English  mixture  now  employed  was  first  discovered,  the 
Reporters  cannot  pretend  to  decide ; but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  William 
C.  Day  (nephew  of  Mr.  Charles  Day),  the  recipe  for  its  preparation  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Richard  Martin  whilst  he  was  travelling  on  the  Continent.  Mr. 
Martin  afterwards  became  associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Day  ; and  in  1801 
they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  blacking.  Mr.  Martin  having  retired  in  1808, 
the  business  was  still  carried  on  under  the  names  of  Day  and  Martin,  by  Mr.  Day, 
until  his  death,  in  1836,  by  which  period  he  had  acquired  a colossal  fortune. 


* AW.  Hitt.,  Bool  xv.,  chap.  viii.  f An/.  Hitt.,  Book  xxxv.,  chap.  i. 

t Ibid.,  Book  xxxi v.,  chap.  xii.  § Anti/uilin  •>/  the  Uif/nl  Sxdtusge,  1818,  p.  fie. 
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To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  Btill  carried  on  at  “ Day  and 
Martin’s,”  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  the  average  150  casks,  containing  a quantity 
of  blacking  equal  to  900  dozen  pint  bottles,  are  sent  out  per  day.  The  price  of  the 
stone-ware  bottles,  for  containing  the  blacking,  varies  with  their  size,  the  usual 
sizes  costing  6a,  9s.,  and  12s.  per  gross  ; and  the  corks  (bungs)  costing  Is.  4 </.  per 
gross.  There  is  also  a large  outlay  required  for  labels  and  sealing-wax. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin,  there  are,  in  London, 
two  other  very  important  blacking-manufactories.  One  of  these  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Robert  Warren,  who  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  the  firm  already 
noticed,  and  retired  some  years  back  ; but  the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
successors ; and  the  other  was  founded,  at  a subsequent  period,  by  Mr.  Everett, 
who  commenced  business  in  King’s  Head  Court,  Holbom,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred liis  manufactory  to  Fetter-lane,  where  it  still  exists ; Mr.  Everett  died  in 
1 840,  not,  however,  before  he  had  realised  a considerable  fortune.  Only  the  last- 
named  of  these  large  blacking-works  contributes  to  the  Exhibition,  and  unfor- 
tunately its  manufactures  were  not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Jury. 

Blacking,  it  may  be  remarked,  consists  essentially  of  two  principal  components, 
namely,  a black  colouring-matter  and  certain  substances  which  will  acquire  a gloss 
by  friction.  Each  maker  has,  of  course,  proportions  and  methods  of  mixing 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  the  chief  materials  used  are  the  same  in  most  cases.  In 
England*  they  generally  consist  of : — Bone-black,  sugar  or  molasses,  sperm-oil, 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  strong  vinegar.  These,  according  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Day,  are  mixed  in  the  following  order  : — The  bone-black,  in  the  state  of  a very  fine 
powder,  and  the  sperm-oil  are  first  thoroughly  incorporated  ; the  sugar  or  molasses, 
mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  vinegar,  is  now  added  and  well-stirred  with  the 
mass  ; strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  then  gradually  poured  into  the  vessel. 
Much  heat  is  generated  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  and  an  effervescence  ensues, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  bone-black. 
The  object  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (which  should  not  be  in  excess),  is  to  cause  the 
decomposition  of  the  tri-basic  phosphate  (and  the  carbonate)  of  lime,  contained  in 
the  bone-black,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  one  hand  sulphate  of  lime,  and  on  the  other 
a soluble  acid  phosphate.  Sulphate  of  lime,  when  produced  under  such  circum- 
stances, gives  rise  to  a very  tenacious  paste,  by  mixing  with  the  finely  divided 
carbonaceous  matter  of  bone-black  disintegrated  by  the  same  reaction ; which 
paste  (or  lake)  is  capable,  when  spread  out,  assuming  a very  smooth  surface.  To 
this  the  sugar  and  the  oil  impart  the  property,  not  only  of  adhering  to  the  leather, 
but  also  of  taking  a high  degree  of  lustre  under  the  frictional  (or  burnishing)  action 
of  the  brush  ; the  oil  is  moreover  very  useful  in  rendering  the  leather  pliabla 

The  mixture,  after  the  action  of  the  acid  has  ceased,  is  diluted  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  is  bottled  whilst  it  is  still  warm.  By  bottling  the  liquid  in 
this  state,  and  corking  and  sealing  it  immediately,  a rarefied  space  is  formed  ; and 

• According  to  the  information  which  Baron  Liebig  has  kindly  furuishod  to  the  Reporters, 
it  appears  that,  in  Germany,  blacking  is  made  in  the  following  manner : powdered  bono-black 
is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  molasses,  and  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  olive-oil ; to  which 
are  afterwards  added  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid),  and  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  Btrong  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  then  mixed  up  with  water  to  a 
sort  of  unctuous  pustc. 
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there  in  no  liability  afterwards  that  the  blacking  (If  it  wet  the  cork)  will  exude  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  bottle,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  become  again 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  under  the  influence  of  any  climate  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected.  The  vinegar  employed  should  not  be  too  weak,  otherwise  the 
blacking  will  not  keep. 

Paste-blacking  is  now  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Liquid-blacking, 
excepting  that  the  last  portion  of  vinegar  is  not  added.  The  employment  of  such 
blacking  appears  to  have  preceded  that  of  liquid-blacking.  It  was  usually  stuck 
on  to  a small  shovel-shaped  board,  having  a very  short  handle  ; and  it  was  wetted 
with  water  (or  saliva)  as  required.  The  old  Cake-blacking  differed  in  composition 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  appears  to  have  contained  lamp-black,  treacle, 
and  oil. 

America. 

Two  Exhibitors  send  both  Liquid  and  Paste-blacking,  the  former  being  con- 
tained in  glass  bottles,  and  not  stone-ware  as  in  England.  The  blacking  was  found 
to  be  nearly  of  the  same  quality  from  both  ; but  not  so  good  as  that  commonly 
used  in  England.  The  contributors  are  E.  Steekk,  No.  290,  W.  R Baker, 
No.  101.  T.  TURNER,  No.  425,  sends  Edge-blacking  for  shoemakers. 

British  Colonies. 

C.  W Alii)  contributes  a specimen  of  blacking,  but  it  calls  for  no  especial  notice. 

France. 

In  1847  there  were,  in  Paris,  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  manufacturers  of 
blacking  and  varnish  for  shoes,  who  employed  140  workpeople,  and  produced 
goods  to  the  value  of  38,8001. ; France  is,  however,  represented  by  only  One  Ex- 
hibitor in  this  trade,  M.  HEiiert,  who  sends  a specimen  of  varnish  for  boots  and 
shoes,  which  was  not  submitted  to  the  Jury  of  Class  XXIX. 

Prussia. 

The  only  contribution  is  from  C.  Teichmann  ; it  consists  of  Paste  blacking, 
which,  though  of  fair  quality,  is  not  equal  to  the  English  blacking. 

Sardinia. 

B.  Bourooin  exhibits  specimens  of  Paste-blacking  fur  shoes,  and  paste  Harness- 
blacking,  which  call  for  no  particular  comment 

United  Kingdom. 

The  contributions  of  two  Exhibitors  only  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Jury  of  Class  XXIX.,  namely,  Nos.  272  and  281 : of  these,  the  best  is  that  of 
S.  B.  Aia'OCK  and  Co.,  of  Dublin  (No.  272),  whose  productions  are  here  favour- 
ably noticed,  although  no  A want  was  made.  The  wholesale  prices  of  their  usual 
size  bottles  of  liquid-blacking  arc  3s.,  (is.,  und  9s.  per  dozen. 
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The  manufactures  of  the  other  Exhibitors  who  contribute  to  Classes  II., 
No.  22 ; IV.,  No.  70 ; XVL,  Nos.  39  and  322— wore  not  observed  by  the  Re- 
porters until  the  duties  of  the  Jury  were  completed. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  all  parts  is  Thirteen.  There  were  no  Awards. 
The  classification  according  to  the  various  countries  is  as  follows : — 


America,  United  States  of  - - 3 

British  Colonies : — Van  Diemen’s  Land  - 1 

France  ------  1 

Prussia  ------  1 

Sardinia-  - - - - - I 

United  Kingdom  - - - - 0 

Total  - - - 13 


V.— CHEMICAL  MATCHES. 

The  manufacturers  of  chemical  matches  are  placed  in  an  anomalous  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  contributors  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  inasmuch  as  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  send  their  actual  jrrtxluce,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
cautions deemed  advisable  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  Exhibition  Building 
against  fire.  Hence  they  were  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  contributing  unin- 
flammable imitations  of  their  articles  ; and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Jury  to  make  any  equitable  Awards  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  This  result  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  matches,  although  comparatively  a very  recent  art,  has  been  of  late  years 
developed  in  a most  remarkable  manner ; and  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  it  has  already  attained,  it  is  still  undergoing  further  improve- 
ments consequent  on  the  rapid  progress  of  chemical  science.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  have  foreseen  and  provided  against  all  contingencies,  an  out-building  might 
have  been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  these  goods,  which  would  have  afforded 
a secure  as  well  as  a most  valuable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  matches  prepared  in  various  countries 

In  another  part  of  this  Report  will  be  found  some  descriptive  notices  of  several 
conveniences  for  travellers  and  others  contained  in  the  hollow  heals  of  walking- 
sticks.  One  of  these  consisted  of  an  apparatus  for  procuring  instantaneous  light, 
and  the  contrivance  appears  almost  to  realize  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  who  con  ■ 
coaled  the  fire  which  he  stole  from  Jupiter  in  his  narthex,  ferula,  or  stem  of 
fennel,  on  which  he  leaned  in  travelling. 

“ 1 am  he  who  sought  tho  source  of  Fire, 

Enclosing  it  hid  in  my  narthex-stalf ; 

And  it  hath  shown  itself  a friend  to  man, 

And  Teacher  of  all  Arts.”  • 

This  invention,  however,  was  in  reality  only  tho  means  of  preserving  fire  uuex- 
tinguished,  somewhat  like  the  German  tinder  of  the  present  time,  and  not  of  causing 


■ .Each.,  Prrmeth.  Find.,  1 10. 
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instantaneous  ignition.  Tho  giant-fennel,  of  which  the  ordinary  ancient  walking- 
sticks  were  made,  sheds  its  seeds  about  September,  when  the  stem  decays,  and 
becomes  a substance  so  easily  ignited  as  to  be  employed  in  Sicily  for  tinder.  The 
pith  of  the  plant  also  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  be  an  excellent  preserver  of  flame  ; 
to  which  Pliny  adds  his  testimony,  that  it  makes  excellent  matches,  the  Egyptian 
sort  being  the  l>est.* 

There  is,  however,  another  form  in  which  a stuff  may  be  metaphorically  said 
to  conceal  fire,  since  one  of  the  most  primitive  means  of  producing  it  was  by  the 
friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other  until  sparks  were  emitted,  and 
flame  was  then  easily  communicated  to  dry  leaves  or  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
This  method  of  procuring  fire  has  been  found  generally  in  use  in  several  savage 
nations,  though  with  some  difference  in  the  process ; and  St  Pierre  describes  one 
of  the  most  common,  as  practised  by  the  West  Indian  negroes : — “ With  the  sharp 
edge  of  a stone,”  says  liis  narrative,  “ Paul  made  a small  hele  in  the  branch  of  a 
tree  that  was  sufficiently  dry,  which  he  fixed  firmly  between  his  feet,  and  he  then 
employed  the  stone  to  shape  into  a point  another  piece  of  wood,  equally  dry,  but 
of  a kind  different  from  the  former.  Ue  next  placed  the  pointed  wood  in  the  hole 
which  he  had  provided,  and  made  it  to  turn  rapidly  between  his  hands  like  a 
chocolate-mill,  and  in  a few  moments  he  saw  smoke  and  sparks  issuing  from  the 
place  of  contact,  and  then  collecting  dry  plants  and  sticks,  he  lighted  a fire  at  the 
foot  of  the  palm-tree."-)" 

It  appears  that  the  same  process  was  in  ordinary  use  with  the  Romans  down  to 
even  a late  period,  even  when  the  flint  and  steel  were  well  known.  “ This  ex- 
perience," says  Pliny,  “ was  first  discovered  in  camps  and  by  shepherds,  when  a 
fire  was  wanted  and  a fitting  stone  was  not  at  hand  ; for  they  rubbed  together  wood 
upon  wood,  by  which  attrition  sparks  were  engendered,  and  then  collecting  any  dry 
matter  of  leaves  or  fungi,  they  easily  took  fire.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better 
than  to  rub  the  wood  of  the  ivy  with  that  of  the  laurel,  and  a wild  vine,  different 
from  the  labrusca,  which  grows  upon  trees  in  the  manner  of  ivy,  has  been  also 
proved  to  be  good."J  Tire  same  authority,  in  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  fit  for  kindling  a light,  denominates  them  igniaria,  or  those  trees  out  of  which 
fire  may  be  produced.  Pyxidicula  igniaria  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  name 
of  a Roman  tinder-box,  but  Solinus  calls  the  fire-box  Ignitalmlum,  and  assigns  its 
invention  to  Pyropolis,  in  the  island  of  Delos.§  In  those  receptacles  the  apparatus 
probably  consisted  as  well  of  a small  iron  bar  and  a fragment  of  flint  or  pyrites,  as 
of  pieces  of  those  woods  which  were  the  most  readily  ignited.  Virgil  notices  “ the 
hidden  fire  in  the  veins  of  flints,")]  as  being  one  of  the  benefits  anciently  be- 
stowed on  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jupiter ; and  pyrites  are 
described  by  Pliny  as  being  well  known  and  esteemed  for  producing  sparks. 
Certain  of  them,  he  says,  “ have  much  fire  in  them,  whence  we  call  them  living, 
and  they  are  very  heavy.  They  are  sought  for  because  they  are  most  valuable  in 
camps ; for  when  they  are  struck  hard  with  an  iron  spike  (davus),  or  another 


• Proclus,  Comment,  in  Hesiod,  Opera  et  Diet,  i.  62.  Plinii  Ilist.  A. if.,  xiii.  22. 
t Suite  lies  Ntudes  etc  la  Nature:  Paul  et  Vinjinie. 

I Hist.  Nat.,  xvi.  40.  § Polgliitlor,  c.  xi.  ( Oeorg.,  i.  130. 
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stone,  they  will  emit  sparks,  which  being  Liken  by  sulphur  or  dry  fungus  or  leaves, 
will  cause  them  to  catch  lire  even  with  the  rapidity  of  speech.”* 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  information  extant  relating  to  the  material 
anciently  employed  for  tinder,  unless  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  indicated  in  that 
passage  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (chap.  L,  v.  31)  which  declares  that  “ the  strong 
shall  be  as  tow  and  the  maker  of  it  a spark,  and  they  shall  both  burn  together, 
and  none  shall  quench  them.”  It  is  probable  that  a very  small  degree  of  ex- 
perience would  suggest  the  thought  that  flax  or  the  linen  wicks  used  for  lamps 
would  easily  receive  sparks  and  become  ignited,  but  of  this  there  has  not  been 
any  certain  information  preserved. 

For  many  centuries  the  apparatus  of  a stone  struck  against  a piece  of  iron  con- 
tinued, with  but  little  improvement,  to  be  the  only  means  of  procuring  light  By 
the  Saxons  the  flint  or  the  pyrites  was  used  under  the  general  name  of  fyr-eian  ; 
and  any  pioce  of  iron  that  was  sufficiently  substantial  was  the  substitute  for  the 
modem  steel.  A writing-stylus  is  known  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Abbot  Bertin  in  Burgundy  early  in  the  seventh  century ; an  instrument,  how- 
ever, which  should  be  at  once  more  substantial  and  more  convenient  for  striking, 
must  have  been  soon  required,  and  was  probably  as  speedily  invented  in  the  form 
of  the  fus'd,  a thick  rhomboidal  piece  of  steel,  having  the  faces  cut  into  many 
angles.  This  was  in  use  at  a very  early  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  is 
frequently  to  be  found  mentioned  under  a variety  of  names,  all  of  them  being 
derived  from  the  same  original.  In  1 429  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
established  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  collar  of  which  the  flint  and 
steel  of  the  time  formed  the  principal  device. f The  latter  was  therein  represented 
as  a short  and  stout  fusil,  sharpened  to  a pointed  edge  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  having  two  small  curved  handles,  with  a vacant  space  between  them  for  the 
hand  ; and  a modification  of  this  shape  for  the  steel  continued  to  exist  to  the  close 
of  the  history  of  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  discovery  of 
phosphorus  indicated  a quicker  or  more  certain  means  of  procuring  light  or  fire. 
In  1677  Dr.  Hook,  in  one  of  his  Cutler  Lectures,  described  the  effects  of  phos- 
phorus, as  they  had  been  recently  exhibited  in  England  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
and  several  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  Daniel  Kralft,  “ a famous 
German  chemist”  Even  after  all  the  earliest  experiments,  however,  the  new  matter 
appeared  to  be  regarded  only  as  a curiosity,  which  Boyle  entitled  the  “ A 'odd uca," 
and  “ a factitious  self-shining  substance,”  procured  but  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  with  great  labour  and  time ; the  principal  value  of  which  was  to  supply  a 
light  in  the  night  or  in  dark  places,  when  exhibited  in  glass  vessels.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  some  trial  was  made  as  to  whether  an  ordinary  match 
could  be  inflamed  by  the  substance,  but  Boyle's  recorded  experiments  refer  only 
to  the  strength,  the  diffusion,  and  the  continuance  of  the  light 

After  these  notices  of  the  older  apparatus  devised  for  procuring  light,  it  will  l>e 
an  interesting  inquiiy  briefly  to  glnnce  at  the  history  of  chemic-al  matches  And 
here  it  may  be  first  remarked  that  the  transition  from  the  tinder-box,  with  its 

* Hitt,  tint.,  xxxvi.  19. 

t Du  Fresno,  filoMnriiim,  17.141,  vi.  col  5G2,  voce  Sol,  3. 
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Hint  and  steel,  to  the  elegant  friction-match,  was  not  so  simple  as  a superficial  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  might  lead  one  to  infer.  In  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a 
luxury,  we  but  too  often  forget  the  persevering  efforts  which  are  always  necessary 
to  render  available  the  discoveries  of  the  experimental  philosopher,  and  take  but 
little  heed  of  him  whose  disinterested  labours  are  constantly  bringing  to  light  new 
truths  from  the  hidden  but  inexhaustible  stores  of  nature. 

The  perfecting  of  chemical  matches  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  for  before  1 820  scarcely  any  other  method  of  producing  fire  was 
employed  than  that  of  the  well-known  trio  before  alluded  to,  with  which  the 
ordinary  sulphur  match  was  inseparably  associated. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Doebereiner  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  finely- 
divided  platinum  ( spongy  platinum)  is  capable  of  inflaming  a mixture  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  atmospheric  air,  and  he  founded  on  this  property  of  platinum  the  invention 
of  the  Instantaneous  Light  Apparatus,  first  known  by  the  name  of  Doebereiner’s 
Hydrogen-Lamp.  This  was  greatly  admired  at  that  time,  and  is  even  now  fre- 
quently employed,  it  having  been  again  recently  applied  to  light  an  ordinary  gas 
burner,  required  to  be  ignited  at  intervals  during  the  day-time  for  the  purpose  of 
sealing  parcels  and  other  similar  objects.  Although  it  was  without  any  immediate 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  chemical  matches,  which  had 
before  this  time  been  repeatedly  attempted,  Doebereiner's  discovery  appears,  never- 
theless, to  have  attracted  attention  more  generally  to  the  subject,  and  thus,  at 
least,  to  have  contributed  indirectly  to  their  perfection. 

A method  of  producing  ignition,  proposed  about  the  some  period,  has  never  been 
generally  adopted.  It  depends  upon  the  property  which  certain  compounds  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  possess  of  inflaming  when  slightly  rubbed,  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose  about  equal  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur are  fused  together  in  a glass  tube,  which  is  to  be  subsequently  closed  with  a 
cork.*  Upon  opening  the  tube,  if  a splinter  of  wood  be  dipped  into  the  mass,  so 
that  a small  quantity  of  the  composition  may  adhere  to  the  wood,  it  will  become 
ignited  when  slightly  rubbed  on  tho  cork  used  to  close  the  phial.  This  apparatus, 
however,  has  become  almost  entirely  obsolete. 

The  first  important  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  means  of  obtaining 
light  consisted  in  covering  the  sulphurized  end  of  a match  with  a mixture  of  sugar 
and  chlorate  of  potash  ; which  being  deflagrated  by  immersion  into  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  communicated  tho  inflammation  to  tho  underlaying  coating  of  sul- 
phur. Many  persons  will  call  to  mind  the  small  glass  phial  containing  asbestos 
moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  usually  fixed  in  a paper  or 
tin  box  having  two  compartments,  one  of  which  held  the  prepared  matches.  These 
matches  were  in  all  probability  invented  in  France,  whence  at  least  they  were 
certainly  first  introduced  into  England ; but  prior  to  their  introduction  Captain 
Manby  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  a similar  mixture  for  firing  a small 
piece  of  ordnance  fo t the  pitrposo  of  conveying  a rope  to  a stranded  vessel  j 
and  indeed  the  composition  was  also  described  by  Parkes  in  his  Chemical 


* To  those  who  would  repeat  this  experiment,  we  would  remark,  that  the  fusion  should  be 
performed  with  great  caution,  inasmuch  ns  the  mixture  frequently  detonates  at  the  moment 
when  the  components  enter  into  chemical  combination. 
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Catechism ,*  amongst  the  experiments  illustrative  of  combustion  and  detonation 
at  the  dose  of  the  volume. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  was  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  matches 
invented  by  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Strand,  and  used  forwome  time  in  England  under 
the  name  of  “ Prometheans,"  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  found  their  way  to 
the  Continent  These  were  made  of  a roll  of  paper,  into  one  end  of  which  was 
placed  a small  quantity  of  a mixture  of  sugar  and  chlorate  of  potash,  with  a small 
tube  (hermetically  sealed),  similar  to  those  in  which  the  leads  of  ever-pointed 
pencils  are  preserved,  containing  a minute  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  By 
compressing  the  match  with  a pair  of  pliers,  sold  for  the  purpose,  or  between  two 
hard  substances  (between  the  teeth,  for  example),  the  tube  was  crushed,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  came  into  contact  with  the  mixture,  and  ignited  it.  These  matches, 
though  very  convenient,  were  so  expensive  that  they  were  not  very  generally  em- 
ployed ; but  they  certainly  formed,  as  it  were,  the  stepping-stone  to  the  production 
of  the  friction-match. 

The  first  true  friction-matches,  or  congrevcs,  made  their  appearance  about  the 
year  1832.  They  had  a coating  of  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony 
and  one  part  of  chlorate  of  potash,  made  into  a paste  with  gum-water,  over  their 
sulphurized  ends,  and  were  ignited  by  drawing  them  rapidly  between  the  two  sur- 
faces of  a piece  of  folded  sand-paper,  which  was  compressed  by  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

The  Reporters  have  not  succeeded  in  learning  with  certainty  by  whom  the 
substitution  of  phosphorus  for  the  sulphide  of  antimony  was  first  suggested  ; the 
mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  chlorate  of  potash  required  so  much  pressure  to 
produce  the  ignition  that  it  was  frequently  pulled  off  from  the  match,  and  this 
substitution  was  therefore  an  important  improvement.'^  The  phosphorus-matches 
or  lucifers  appear  indeed  to  have  been  introduced  contemporaneously  in  different 
countries  about  the  year  1834.  In  Germany  they  were  first  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  especially  in  Darmstadt,  where 
Dr.  Moldenhauer,  in  particular,  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  industry. 

From  Darmstadt  the  manufacture  was  gradually  extended  throughout  Germany  ; 
but  its  progress  was  at  first  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  lucifer-match  being  pro- 
hibited, until  the  year  1840,  in  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  various  other 
states,  on  account  of  the  alleged  increased  risk  of  fire  consequent  upon  its  employ- 
ment At  present,  however,  there  are  manufactories  established  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Triesch,  Schiittenhofen,  and  Goldenkron,  Berlin,  Nuremberg,  Ludwigsburg,  Ulm, 
Gmiind,  Wamemunde,  and  numerous  other  places. 

According  to  Dr.  Moldenhauer  arid  Professor  Schiotter  (to  whom  the  Reporters 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  for  most  of  the  statistical  and  other 
information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Germany),  there  are  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Starkenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  no  less  than  Eight 


• Third  Edition,  1808,  p.  563. 

t Detonating  mixtures  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  either  sulphide  of  antimony  or  phos- 
phorus, are  described  in  Parke.'  Chemical  Catcchi»mt  10th  Edit.,  published  in  1823 ; and  the 
latter  in  the  -Ini  Edition  (1808). 
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manufactories,  producing  weekly  about  500,000  boxes  of  matches,  which  are  valued 
at  3,000  florins  (257 L) ; yet  the  Grand  Duchy  is  unrepresented  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition as  to  the  production  of  (artificial)  chemical  matches. 

In  Austria,  the  manufacture  of  chemical  matches  has  been  of  late  developed  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  it  supplies  not  only  what  is  required  for  home  consumption, 
but  also  enough  to  form  an  important  article  of  exportation  ; indeed  it  appears  that 
the  most  important  item  of  Austrian  commerce  with  Chili  consists  of  matches. 

The  matches  manufactured  in  Austria  amounted  in  1849  to  50,000  cwt.,  of 
which  four-fifths  were  consumed  in  the  country,  and  one-fifth  was  exported.  From 
Trieste  3,787  cwt.  were  shipped,  viz.,  to 


Curt*. 

Turkey  ------  1,226 

Greece 596 

Malta 492 

Egypt  ------  362 

Ionian  Islands  -----  336 

Naples  ------  225 

Other  Countries  -----  530 

Total  - - 3,787 


That  the  export  trade  of  Austria  in  matches  is  rapidly  increasing,  appears  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  shipped  on  the  Elbe  during  the  last  three 


Quantities  shipped  on 

1848 

i the  Kibe  in 

_ 

- 

C«tt 

286 

1849 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

790 

1850 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,860 

As  matches  are  not  always  specified  in  the  Official  Report  on  Commerce,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a detailed  statement  of  all  the  quantities  exported. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  production  of  matches  in  Austria,  one-third  is 
manufactured  in  Bohemia  and  two-thirds  in  the  factories  of  Vienna  and  its  vicinity. 
The  number  of  factories  in  Bohemia  is  ten  ; of  these  there  are  Two  in  Prague,  One 
of  which  exhibits  ; One  at  Schiittenhofen,  which  also  exhibits ; One  at  Budweis, 
One  at  Toplitz,  One  at  Taus,  One  at  Tschemoschin,  One  at  Schonthal,  One  at 
Nahoschitz,  and  One  at  Hohenelbe.  These  establishments  give  employment  to 
about  1,000  workpeople. 

In  Austria  Proper  there  are  Twenty-two  factories,  namely,  Sixteen  at  Vienna, 
two  of  which  exhibit,  Three  at  Fiinfhaus,  One  at  Schiirding,  One  at  Tulle,  and 
One  at  Pottenstein  ; there  is  also  one  in  Moravia,  which  likewise  exhibits.  The 
number  of  workpeople  employed  is  about  2,000. 

In  illustration  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  materials  employed,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a Bohemian  manufactory  employing  100  workpeople  produces  annually 
about  200,000  boxes,  each  containing  5,000  matches.  It  consumes  annually 
25  cwt.  of  nitre,  61  cwt.  of  phosphorus,  and  300  cwt.  of  sulphur.  Calculating  on 
this  data,  the  total  amount  of  materials  consumed  in  all  Austria,  the  following 
numbers  are  obtained : — 

Cwt*. 

Nitre  ------  1,230 

Phoephorua  - 325 

Sulphur  -----  15,000 
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The  quantity  of  soft  wood  consumed  annually  amounts  to  5,000  klafters  or 
fathoms  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a large  portion  of  it  is  manufactured  into 
splints  in  Budweis,  and  thence  sent  to  Vienna.  About  50,000  millions  of  single 
matches  are  produced  annually  in  Austria.  These  are  made  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  a simple  plane  of  peculiar  con- 
struction ; with  this  instrument  a single  workman  cuts  off  1,814,000  splints  in  a 
day  of  1 2 hours. 

From  other  parts  of  Germany  there  are  Four  Exhibitors  : namely,  one  from 
Prussia,  Two  from  Wurtemburg,  and  One  from  Mecldenburg-Schwerin  ; the 
Reporters,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  they  represent  the 
manufacture  in  all  those  places ; but  they  are  enabled  to  state  that  there  were 
Twenty-one  manufactories,  employing  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-one  workpeople, 
in  Prussia  in  1846. 

According  to  a statement  of  M.  Payen,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  consumed 
in  Franco  for  lucifer-matches  amounts  to  30,000  kilogs.  (590  cwt.),  whilst  100 
kilogs.  (2  cwt)  suffice  for  all  the  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  In  1850*,  220 
kilogs.  (4,V  cwt.)  were  exported  to  England.  From  these  numbers  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  quantity  of  lucifers  manufactured  in  France  must  exceed  that  of 
Austria  in  the  ratio  of  590  to  325,  or  as  18  to  10.  Yet  France  is  unrepresented 
in  this  art,  the  only  contributor  exhibiting  sliding-boxes  to  contain  the  matches. 

The  Reporters  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  information  respecting  the  extent 
of  this  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1850  there  were  50,000  gross  of 
matches  imported  into  the  port  of  Hull : but  the  Reporters  are  unable  to  state  the 
total  number  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  chemical  matches  are  entered 
in  the  Customs’  returns  under  the  general  head  of  “ Goods  non-enumerated.” 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  phosphorus  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  purpose  of  chemical  match-making  ; but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  that  this  substance  must  now  be  made  within  the  British  dominions 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  entire  demand. 


Valuk  of  the  Imports  of  Phosphorus  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


From 
Dth  July. 

From 

Denmark. 

From  the 
ILmneatic 
Town*. 

From 

Holland. 

From 

France. 

Frum 
all  I'uta. 

£. 

£. 

i. 

£. 

£.. 

184  *t 

l 

45 

14 

1,102 

1,162 

1843 

- 

1 

20 

2,349 

2,370 

1844 

- 

- 

&3 

2,484 

2,507 

1845 

- 

- 

25 

1,474 

1,499 

1846 

• 

12 

• 

619 

631 

1847 

- 

22 

52 

498 

572 

1848 

- 

16 

15 

149 

180 

1849 

- 

29 

60 

33 

122 

1850 

“ 

2 

~ 

1 

3 

Although  lucifer-matches  are  made  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  exhibitor  of  them  in  the  American  section. 


• Previous  to  1850,  phosphorus  was  comprised  among  tho  •*  ProtitiilK  Chimiquet." 
t Previous  to  the  9th  of  July  1842,  tho  imports  of  phosphorus  were  entered  under  the 
general  head  of  “ Goods  non-enumerated.” 
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In  continuing  the  narrative  of  the  progress  of  this  manufacture,  we  may  next 
observe  that,  ns  it  extended,  all  the  processes  were  much  simplified,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, the  prices  of  the  articles  produced  were  lowered.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
improvement,  for  a whole  series  of  inflammable  compounds  was  successively  tried  ; 
and  at  hist,  by  substituting,  entirely  or  partially,  saltpetre  for  chlorate  of  potash,  the 
detonation  attendant  on  the  earlier  matches  was  avoided.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  sulphur-coating  of  the  match  could  be  to  a great  extent,  or  even  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  causo  of  the  unpleasant  odour  previously  accompanying 
ignition  in  a great  measure  removed.  Beside  the  ordinary  match  of  wood, 
numerous  other  materials  were  devised,  which  could  not  have  been  made  with  the 
original  composition  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash ; as,  for 
instance,  wax-taper  matches,  fusees  of  Amadou  (German  tinder),  and  brown  paper, 
Vesuvians  for  insertion  into  a segar,  &c.  The  roughly-forunxl  wood-matches,  also, 
which  had  been  previously  cut  by  hand,  were  superseded  by  others  carefully 
rounded  by  machinery. 

The  match  having  reached  this  point  of  perfection,  some  attention  was  given  to 
the  embellishment  of  the  boxes  by  the  various  manufacturers,  who  tried  to  excel 
each  other  in  the  elegance,  convenience,  and  security  of  the  case,  for  which  various 
materials  were  employed — for  instance,  cardlmard,  wood,  and  metal — the  latter 
being  usually  ornamented  with  coloured  lacquers  and  engine-turning. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  for  the  matches  now  in  use,  Dr.  Ure,  in  the 
Supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  aiul  Manufactures,  p.  153,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  of  Dr.  R.  Boettger : — 

fort  a. 


Phosphorus  - 4 

Nitre  ------  10 

Fino  gluo  -----  fi 

Red  ochre,  or  red  load  - - - a 

Smalt  ------  g 


The  glue  is  to  las  converted  into  a smooth  jelly  with  a little  water,  and  put  into 
a warm  mortar  to  liquefy ; the  phosphorus  is  then  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the 
gelatine,  at  a temperature  of  from  60°  to  65  C.  (140°  to  150°  F.),  after  which 
tho  nitre  Is  to  be  added,  then  the  red  powder,  and,  lastly,  the  smalt,  the  whole 
being  carefully  mixed  until  it  becomes  an  uniform  paste. 

Lucifer  wood-matches  that  inflame  without  sulphur  are  prepared,  according  to 
Dr.  Ure,  by  the  ends  being  rubbed  against  a red-hot  iron  plate,  and  then  dipped 
for  a moment  into  melted  white  wax,  contained  in  a shallow  flnt-l>ottomed  pan. 

In  March  1842  Mr.  Reuben  Partridge  obtained  a patent  for  forming  wooden 
splints,  by  pressing,  with  suitable  machinery,  a block  of  wood  against  a steel  plate 
perforated  with  holes,  placed  together  as  closely  as  possible.  The  wood  is  thus 
forced  through  the  perforations,  being  first  split,  as  it  advances,  by  their  cutting 
edges,  and  conies  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate  in  the  form  of  a multitude 
of  distinct  splints.  Much  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
apparatus  for  dipping  tho  matches 

Before  closing  this  short  sketch  of  the  manufacture  of  chemical  matches,  the 
Reporters  wish  to  draw  scientific  and  public  notice  to  the  terrible  disease  to  which 
it  sometimes  gives  rise.  Dr.  Lorinscr,  of  Vienna,  in  1845,  first  called  the  attention 
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of  men  of  science  and  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  individuals  working  in  lucifer- 
match  manufactories  were  subject  to  pain  and  swelling  of  the  jaws,  followed  in 
many  instances  by  exfoliation  of  the  bone.  This  was  repeatedly  confirmed  by 
other  observers,  and  induced  several  Governments  to  institute  inquiries  into  the 
matter.  The  results  of  all  the  investigations  made  into  this  interesting  question 
liave  been  collected  by  Doctors  Von  Bibra  and  Geist,  in  a publication  entitled  Die 
KranJcheiten  der  Arbeiter  in  Phosphor-Z iiiulholzfabrUcen,  Erlangen,  1847. 

The  disease  has  been  observed  principally  in  Germany,  but  it  is  also  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  especially  in  England.*  The  Reporters  had  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  some  information  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  Sieveking,  who  has  examined 
the  disease  with  much  care  as  it  occurs  in  the  London  manufactories.  According 
to  his  observations,  the  affection  assumes  the  same  character  as  it  has  done  in 
Germany,  and  attacks  those  only  who  are  engaged  in  dipping  the  matches  into  the 
inflammable  compound,  and  who  are  therefore  more  immediately  exposed  to  the 
phosphorous  vapour.  Dr.  Sieveking  saw  several  of  these  workmen  (dippers)  who  hail 
lost  almost  the  entire  lower  jaw.  After  these  painful  statements,  it  is  important  and 
consolatory  to  know  that  the  same  physician  has  not  found  the  disease  to  be  equally 
prevalent  in  all  manufactories  ; and  that  if  cleanliness  be  enforced,  and  the  dietary 
of  the  workpeople  well  attended  to,  and  especially  if  a complete  and  continuous 
ventilation  of  the  workshop  be  kept  up,  no  evil  consequences  ensue.  Dr.  Sieveking 
met  with  parties  who  had  been  engaged  in  dipping  matches  for  more  than  ten 
years,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  tendency  to  the  complaint. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  the  precautions  indicated  by  these  investigations 
can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  manufacturer.  Much  has  been 
already  done  by  several  firms,  especially  in  regard  to  ventilation,  but  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  if  this  frightful  scourge  is  to  be  entirely  removed.  For  tills 
reason  manufacturers  should  direct  their  attention  to  an  important  discovery  made 
by  science,  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  Some  few 
years  ago  Professor  Schrotter,  of  Vienna,  observed  the  curious  fact,  that  if  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  be  exposed  during  a certain  period  to  a temperature  of  from  250“ 
to  260°  C (482“  to  500'  F.),  it  is  converted  into  a red  modification,  which  no  longer 
possesses  the  main  characteristics  of  phosphorus,  viz., — volatility,  fusibility,  and 
inflammability  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  The  poisonous  qualities  have 
also  entirely  disappeared  in  this  modified  condition  of  the  substance.  The  amor- 
phous modification  of  phosphorus,  which  but  a few  years  ago  was  a mere  curiosity 
in  chemical  laboratories,  can  now,  however,  be  manufactured  according  to  a 
method  proposed  by  Schrotter,  in  large  quantities,  and  is  likely  to  become  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  The  Chemical  Section  of  the  Exhibition  (Class  II., 
No.  119)  contained  a fine  specimen  of  this  substance,  sent  in  by  J.  E.  StuiiOE,  of 
Birmingham.  The  red  phosphorus  being  perfectly  innocuous  when  handled,  and 
not  giving  off  fumes  in  the  atmosphere,  whilst  it  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  matches  as  the  ordinary  phosphorus,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its  general 
adoption  by  lucifer-match  makers  will  prove  a farther  guarantee  against  the  disease 
of  the  workpeople.  It  is  right  also  to  mention  that  Dixon,  Son,  and  Co.,  have 
exhibited  matches  made  with  Schrotter’s  phosphorus  (Class  II.,  126).  These 

• IirititJi  and  Foreign  Medieo-Chirurgicnl  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  446,  et  neq. 
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manufacturers  state  that  they  are  as  cheaply  and  as  easily  made  as  the  common 
matches,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  fire  in  the  making. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  of  imitation  matches  and  other  means  of  obtaining  light 
is  Fourteen.  The  classification  according  to  the  several  countries  is  as  follows  : — * 


Austria  -----  5 

Franco  -----  1 

India  -----  1 

Mecklenburg -Schwerin  - - 1 

Prussia  -----  1 

United  Kingdom  - - - 3 

Wurtomburg  - - - - 2 

Total  - - 14 


List  of  Exhibitors. 

Bf.LL  and  Black,  Bow  Lane  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  243).  Imitation  Vestas,  Con- 
greves, and  Wax-Matches ; Camphorated  round  wood  Congreves. 

l)E  Majo,  S.,  Triesch  (Austria,  No.  50).  Imitation  Lucifer-inatches  in  great 
variety. 

Dixon,  Son,  and  Co , Manchester  (Class  II.,  No.  1 26).  Matches  marie  with 
Professor  A.  Scbrotter's  Phosphorus. 

Furth,  B.,  Sehiittenhofen  and  Goldenkron  (Austria,  No.  46).  A large  display 
of  Imitation  Lucifer-matches,  in  a variety  of  boxes. 

Harrass,  P.,  Suhl  (Prussia,  No.  798).  Imitation  Lucifer-matches. 

Hoffmann,  C.  and  G.,  Wisoczan,  near  Prague  (Austria,  No.  49).  Imitation 
Lucifer-matches. 

KL'HN,  J.,  Ulm  (Wurtombuig,  No.  102).  A variety  of  Imitation  Lucifer- 
matches. 

Lefrancois,  — , Paris  (France,  No.  301).  Sliding-boxes  for  lucifer-matches, 
and  Taper-stands  for  lucifer-matches,  and  amadou,  in  great  variety. 

Meyer,  W.,  Wamemiinde  (Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  No.  6).  Splints  for  Lucifer- 
matches 

Poliak,  A.  M.,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  47).  Imitation  Lucifers  of  several  kinds. 

Preschel,  F.,  and  Co.,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  48).  Various  descriptions  of 
Imitation  Lucifers. 

Rajah  OF  J ESSELMERE  (India,  Class  XXII.).  Several  Steels  for  striking  light, 
which  are  interesting  as  connecting  the  present  with  the  past  in  the  art  of  ob- 
taining fire. 

SANDELL,  E,  Putney  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  97).  Odoriferous  Lighters,  made  of 
embossed  card. 

■ Sutorius,  C.  F.,  Gmund  (Wurtemburg,  No.  100).  Lucifer-matches  without  the 
combustible  material. 

VI.— CONFECTIONARY. 

The  articles  belonging  to  this  species  of  preparations  submitted  to  the  Jury  of 
Class  XXIX.  consisted,  firstly,  of  fruits  preserved  with  sugar ; and  secondly,  of 
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confections,  comprising  sweetmeats  made  both  from  sugar  and  from  chocolate.  Of 
preserved  fruits,  the  Exhibition  contained  many  examples  ; including  some  which 
had  been  prepared  with  sugar  and  subsequently  dried,  and  others  preserved  and 
kept  in  syrup. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  honey  constituted  the  principal  and  nearly  the  only 
sweet  substance  used  for  those  purposes  for  which  sugar  is  now  almost  universally 
employed  ; and  the  Egyptian  department  in  the  Exhibition  furnishes  evidence 
that  its  use  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  is  still  continued  in  the  valley  of  the  Nila 
Many  interesting  specimens  of  tho  most  simple  forms  of  conserves  are  also  con- 
tained in  the  Turkish  and  Tunisian  collections,  consisting  of  the  desiccated  pulp 
of  prunes  or  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  preparation  may 
somewhat  resemble  the  “ cakes  of  figs”  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which,  from  the 
two  passages  of  Scripture  wherein  they  are  mentioned  (1  Samuel,  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12), 
were  evidently  regarded  as  agreeable  and  nutritious  food.  That  the  Jews  had 
some  kind  of  artificial  sweet  preparation  at  a very  early  period  of  their  history, 
is  indicated  by  the  statement,  that  the  taste  of  the  manna  “ was  like  wafers  made 
with  honey”  ( Exodus , xvi.  31),  though  the  parallel  passage  in  Numbers,  xi.  8, 
expresses  it  to  have  been  like  “ fresh  oiL"  The  word  Confection,  and  the  term 
Confectionaries,  as  they  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  have  two  distinct  significations  in 
connection  with  this  particular  subject.  In  tho  first  instance,  the  strict  original 
sense  of  the  expression  as  derived  from  con  and  facere,  to  make  up  together,  is 
intended ; ns  in  the  words  “ thou  shalt  make  it  a perfume,  a confection  after  the 
art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered  together  pure  and  holy,”  Exodus,  xxx.  35.  When, 
however,  Samuel  says  to  the  elders  of  Israel  concerning  their  king,  that  he  would 
take  their  “ daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks  and  to  be  bakers” 
(1  Samvel,  viii.  13),  there  is  a special  and  a distinct  employment  of  the  makers  of 
some  kind  of  conserves  or  sweet-preparations  referred  to,  of  which  no  decided 
information  is  extant.  From  two  well-known  remarkable  passages  in  the  Prophets, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  sugar-cane,  probably  as  it  was  found  in  China*  They  both  prove,  however, 
that  it  was  a very  costly  rarity ; and  the  three  words  which  in  the  Scriptures 
denote  sweet  substances,  are  all  rendered  honey  in  the  Authorized  Translation, 
though  possibly  they  indicated  several  kinds  of  it  The  passages  which  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  sugar  tire  very  different  from  these.  “ Thou  hast  bought  me 
no  sweet-cane  with  money,”  says  the  remonstrance  in  Isaiah , xliii.  24  ; and  “ To 
what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  street -cane  from  a 
far  country  t"  is  the  complaint  in  Jeremiah,  vi.  20.  In  both  these  places  the 
allusion  is  to  an  offering  to  the  Almighty,  which,  presented  in  a right  spirit,  would 
not  have  been  rejected.  ThiB,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  honey,  because  iu 
Leviticus,  il  11,  the  positive  command  is  given,  “Ye  shall  bum  no  leaven,  nor 
any  honey,  in  any  offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire."  The  substance  referred  to 
must  therefore  have  been  either  the  sugar-cane,  or  the  aromatic  sweet-rush.  The 
word  rendered  Calamus  in  Exodus,  xxx.  23,  in  the  direction  for  making  the 


• The  earliest  records  of  China  make  mention  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
extraction  of  the  sugar  ; the  application  of  which  as  food  appears  to  have  been  kuown  iu  the 
most  remote  ages  of  Chinese  history. 
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anointing-oil  for  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  is  also  Keneh  Rouen , or  sweet-cane, 
in  the  original ; but  this  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  Indian  Calamus 
Aromaticus. 

Although  the  cane-sugar  of  Asia  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  classical 
ancients,  yet  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a kind  of  factitious  honey.  In  this 
form  Herodotus*  appears  to  refer  to  it,  when  he  says  that  the  Gyzantes  have 
bees  “ which  make  a great  quantity  of  honey,  and  it  is  said  that  confectioners 
make  much  more."  The  original  words  of  the  historian  in  this  place  have  tho 
general  signification  of  compounders,  or  workers,  for  the  people. "f"  From  the  context, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  implying  preparers 
of  confections,  as  they  are  also  in  another  passage  of  tho  same  author,  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  the  confectioners  of  the  city  of  Calletabus  “ make  honey  with 
tamarisk  and  wheat"  It  may  be  observed  farther  that  the  same  word  is 
likewise  used  in  the  title  of  the  fragment  of  an  epigram,  attributed  to  Menander, 
relating  to  the  making  of  a bride-cake.  It  consists  of  a short  conversation,  in 
which  the  operator  represents  that  he  has  watched  the  preparation  all  night,  but 
that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  Such  a person  as  this,  who  understood  the 
art  of  confectionary,  as  retained  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  was  called  Pistor 
Dulciarius,  or  a baker  of  sweet  things  ; and  several  of  the  bronze  moulds  which 
the  pastry-cooks  of  the  time  employed  for  the  making  of  their  sweetmeats,  repre- 
senting hearts,  striated-shells,  animals,  and  a variety  of  elegant  devices,  have  been 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  About  the  same  period,  also,  Apicius,  Columella,  and 
Pliny  prove  that  some  fruits  at  least  were  preserved  in  syrup.  The  last  author 
recommends  that  quinces  should  be  l>oiled  in  honey  ; and  directs  that  other  sorts 
should  be  enclosed  in  wax.  The  latter  process  Beckmann  states  to  have  been 
likewise  employed  for  preserving  the  apples  carried  every  year  from  the  southern 
districts  of  Russia  into  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia. 

But  though  the  value  of  sugar  as  a luxury  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
it  was,  from  its  first  introduction  to  a comparatively  late  period,  more  com- 
monly employed  by  physicians  for  the  disguising  of  disagreeable  medicines,  and 
in  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  syrups,  electuaries,  and  confections.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  led  to  tho  intimate  connection  which  so  long  existed 
between  the  preparation  of  conserves  and  the  compounding  of  drugs.  Actuarius, 
who  is  considered  to  have  flourished  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  is 
said  to  have  been  tho  first  physician  who  substituted  sugar  for  honey  in  medicinal 
compositions ; about  which  time  also  it  was  frequently  used  in  cooking  in  Eng- 
land! Dioscorides,  in  the  first  century,  is  tho  earliest  author  by  whom  it  is 
mentioned  by  name,  and  he  also  notices  its  medicinal  properties. 

The  art  of  making  sweet  compositions  being  thus  early  associated  with  the 
occupation  of  the  apothecary,  and  his  productions  being  known  under  the  general 
title  of  confections,  the  same  name  appears,  for  a time  at  least,  to  have  beeu  used 
for  tho  preparers  both  of  sweetmeats  and  of  medicine.  In  the  thirteenth  aud 


• Melpomeno,  cxciv.,  cited  in  Pereira’s  Element*  <f  the  Muterhi-Medica,  2nd  Edit,  ii.  p.  895. 
trvdultu,  a New  Trantlntion , by  the  Rev.  H.  Cary,  1848. 
t Af|M«orpY«i)c  a i (fine.  ‘Arlpie  Inyioipyol,  Polymniu,  xxxi. 

J The  Forme  of  Cory : edited  by  tho  Rev.  S.  Peggo,  p.  xxvi. 
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fourteenth  centuries,  there  were  certain  officers  called  apothecaries  retained  by 
princes  and  great  personages,  who  prepared  various  preserves  for  the  table, 
especially  fruit  incrusted  with  sugar  ; but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  individuals 
were  sometimes  ecclesiastics,  who  also  possessed  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  Beckmann  has  recorded  many  curious  notices  illustrative  of  the 
connection  existing  between  the  professions  of  the  apothecary  and  the  confectioner, 
as  they  were  publicly  established  in  Germany  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  these  statements  it  is  evident,  that  the  term  apothecarius  was 
then  understood  to  signify  the  keeper  of  a storehouse  or  magazine  for  articles 
belonging  to  the  Materia-medica,  where  also  medicines  might  be  properly  com- 
pounded, and  confections  and  cooling  liquors  prepared  for  the  sick.  These  esta- 
blishments were  licensed  by  authority,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  endued 
with  exclusive  rights  and  municipal  privileges ; in  return  for  which  they  were 
sometimes  required  to  supply  the  court  or  the  town-council  with  confectionary  or 
sugar,  as  well  as  to  vend  their  medicines  at  appointed  rates. 

It  is  probable  that  in  such  a stipulation  of  furnishing  confections  and  sugar  to 
public  authorities,  originated  the  practice  which  became  common  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  presenting  rich  boxes  of  sweetmeats  or  lozenges  to  great 
personages  on  their  journeys,  or  at  certain  seasons ; or  pastry  of  elaborate  orna- 
ment as  royal  new  year’s  gifts.*  Many  curious  instances  of  the  hitter  custom  will 
be  found  in  the  lists  of  new  year’s  gifts  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  the 
two  following  may  here  be  adduced  in  illustration,  as  they  include  sweetmeats, 
preserved-fruits,  and  pastry: — “1562.  By  Revell,  surveiour  of  the  works;  a 
marchpane,  with  the  modell  of  Powle’s  cliurche  and  steeple  in  paste.  By  John 
Hemingway,  }>oticary  ; a pott  of  oringe-condytt,  a box  of  pyne-comfytts,  inusked, 
a box  of  manus-christi,  and  lozenges.” 

Before  this  period,  the  practice  of  the  confectionary  art  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
fined solely  to  the  compounders  of  medicine,  and  its  productions  had  long  since 
been  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  festivals  and  banquets  than  to  the  dietaries 
of  the  sick.  The  delicacy  and  rarity  of  the  articles  used  in  confections,  and  the 
neat  dexterity  required  in  preparing  them,  probably  suggested  it  as  a most  graceful 
female  employment ; hence  we  find  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  art  of 
making  sweetmeats  became  established  as  a fashionable  feminine  accomplishment, 
and  was  publicly  taught  both  in  France  and  England. 


Manufacture  of  Comfits  and  other  Bonbons. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  proceases  employed  at  the  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Schooling,  one  of  the  Exhibitors,  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  workmen  being 
chiefly  French. 

Smooth-Comfits. — The  preparation  of  comfits  is  very  simple.  If  seeds,  such  as 
almonds,  or  carraway-seeds,  are  to  be  made  into  comfits,  they  are  placed  together 
with  a cream  made  of  sugar-syrup  ami  starch,  into  a flat  ellipsoidal  copper  pan, 
suspended  by  chains  over  a charcoal-fire.  By  tilting  the  pan  up  and  down,  and  at 

• This  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  Franco,  s«  regards  the  presentation  of  boxes  of  Bweetmeats 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  ; and  will  be  noticed  in  Bpeaking  of  the  contributions  from 
that  country. 
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the  same  time  giving  it  a circular  swinging  motion,  the  seeds  are  made  to  roll 
one  over  the  other,  and  thus  gather  the  pasty  mixture  as  it  dries.  This  operation 
is  repeated  os  often  as  may  be  required  for  the  seeds  to  accumulate  a sufficient 
thickness.  The  form  of  the  seed  governs  that  of  the  comfit 

Pearled-Comfits. — Cinnamon,  coriander-seed,  and  celery-seed,  are  usually 
“pearled”  by  placing  the  mixture  of  syrup  and  starch  into  a copper  funnel, 
suspended  over  the  pan  containing  the  comfits  or  seeda  This  funnel  is,  in 
shape,  like  the  small  half  of  an  egg,  and  has  a round  hole  in  the  bottom, 
which  is  more  or  less  closed  by  a long  conical  stick,  suspended  to  the  handle 
of  the  funnel,  and  passing  through  a guide  to  keep  it  central.  By  allowing 
the  plug  to  descend  sufficiently,  it  may  be  made  to  close  the  hole.  The  aperture 
is  regulated  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  the  mixture  merely  to  fall  in  drops ; at 
the  same  time,  a short  jerking  motion  is  given  to  the  pan.  The  paste,  as  it 
dries,  gathers  on  the  comfits  in  little  knobs,  called  pearls. 

Machinery  for  making  Comfit#. — Mr.  Schooling  employs  the  following  simple 
contrivance.  An  endless-band,  formed  of  strips  of  iron  hoop  riveted  on 
two  leather  straps,  traverses  over  four  rollers,  so  placed  that  their  axes,  when 
seen  on  end,  form  an  irregular  square,  the  top  roller  at  that  end  towards  which 
the  band  travels  being  much  higher  than  the  top  roller  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
metallic  band  is  not  drawn  tight,  but  left  loose  in  order  that  it  may  form  a eort  of 
bag  to  contain  the  materials,  by  drooping  between  the  top  rollers  ; the  frame 
of  the  machine  forming  the  ends  of  the  bag.  A coil  of  steam-pipes,  following 
the  curve  of  the  band,  serves  to  dry  the  comfits,  which  are  gathered  with  a 
rolling  motion  up  towards  the  highest  side,  and  then  rolled  over  in  a contrary 
direction. 

Another  Exhibitor,  Mr.  WciTHERSPOOX,  of  Edinburgh,  employs  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a steam-pan,  open  at  one  end,  and  revolving  in  a vertical  direction 
on  a hollow  axis,  through  which  the  steam  passes  in  and  the  condensed  water 
passes  out  This  pan  is  in  shape  like  an  orange,  supposing  a horizontal  axis  to  lie 
placed  in  the  eye,  and  a disc  of  about  a third  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  orange 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  rind  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  axis  ; and  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  simile,  supposing  that  the  rind  to  be  hollow  so  as  to  contain  steam.  The 
seeds  and  syrup  are  placed  at  the  open  end,  and  by  the  slow  revolution  of  the 
copper-pan,  are  gathered  up  and  rolled  over  in  the  same  maimer  as  on  the 
endless  band. 

Messrs.  Oudakd,  Sox,  and  Boccherot,  of  Paris,  also  manufacture  comfits  by 
steam-machinery,  and  have  done  so  since  18ft : before  this  period  a skilful  work- 
man could  make  from  45  lbs.  to  55  lbs.  per  day,  but  at  present  he  superintends 
six  pans,  each  of  which  produces  112  lbs.,  so  that  in  a day  he  manufactures  6 cwt, 
or  twelve  times  as  much  as  he  could  produce  by  hand.  This  machinery,  having 
been  adopted  by  other  Parisian  confectioners,  has  caused  a reduction  of  30  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  comfits  in  France. 

Sugar-Pastilles  are  made  of  a paste  of  powdered  sugar  and  syrup,  combined  with 
such  flavouring  and  colouring  matter  as  may  be  required.  A small  quantity  of 
this  paste  is  heated  over  a charcoal-fire,  and  then  placed  in  a spouted-ladle.  By 
inclining  the  ladle,  a small  quantity  oozes  out’  at  the  spout,  and  is  cut  off  with  a 
wire  ; the  drop,  as  it  falls  on  a tin-plate,  forms  a flattened  semi-ellipsoid  ; as  soon  as 
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the  tin  plate  is  covered,  it  is  removed  to  the  drying-stove.  A single  workman,  in 
this  way,  can  make  three  or  four  hundred-weight  of  pastilles  in  a day. 

J ujubes  are  composed  of  a mixture  of  gum-mucilage  and  syrup,  which  is  run 
into  flat  tin-trays,  and  consolidated  by  evaporation  in  a chamber  heated  by  steam. 
As  soon  as  the  cake  has  been  sufficiently  dries  1,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
cut  into  long  strips  by  passing  it  through  a pair  of  rollers,  the  bottom  one  being 
a plain  cylinder,  and  the  top  one  composed  of  a number  of  discs  placed  on  an  axis 
and  kept  apart  at  the  required  distance  by  collars  ; the  strips  are  afterwards  cut 
transversely  with  scissors. 

Motto  or  Surprise-nuts  are  made  by  drilling  out  the  thick  end  of  the  nut  with 
a rose-cutter  running  in  a lathe  ; the  kernel  is  then  removed,  and  the  shell  filled 
with  mottos  and  comfits,  and  lastly  stopped  up  with  chocolate.  Many  tons  are 
made  annually  by  Mr.  Schooling. 

Liqueur-Bonbons. — The  manner  of  making  liqueur-bonbons  is  nearly  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  their  shape.  A syrup  is  made  with  water  and  sugar,  and  is 
then  taken  a little  at  a time  by  the  workman,  who  evaporates  it  to  the  proper 
consistence,  and  adds  alcohol  or  some  alcoholic  liquor.  In  the  mean  time  his 
assistants  have  prepared  several  moulds,  by  filling  shallow  trays  with  powdered 
starch,  and  impressing  plaster-of-Paris  models  of  the  required  form  into  it,  so 
as  to  produce  corresponding  depressions.  Several  models  are  fastened  on  a rod, 
and  thus  a number  of  matrices  are  made  at  ono  operation.  The  workman  then 
takes  a portion  of  syrup,  and  runs  it  into  the  moulds  either  from  the  egg-shaped 
funnel,  before  spoken  of,  or  from  ladles  having  several  spouts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  work;  the  latter  being  used  for  small  drops,  the  former  for  large 
bonbons.  The  cohesion  of  the  syrup  being  greater  than  its  attraction  for  the 
starch,  it  runs  away  from  the  latter  as  water  does  from  an  oily  surface;  and 
the  upper  surface  thus  takes  a spheroidal  form.  A little  starch  is  now  sifted  over 
the  surface  of  the  mould,  and  it  is  then  set  aside  in  a warm  closet  Crystallization 
commences  on  the  outside  of  the  bonbon,  and  forms  a crust  which  encloses  the 
syrup ; this  gradually  yields  more  and  more  of  its  sugar,  and  becomes  itself 
more  dilute.  In  this  way  a man  and  two  boys  will  run  off  about  3 cwt  of  bonbons 
per  day. 

Liqueur-Almonds. — Almond-shaped  liqueur-bonbons,  which  contain  a syrup, 
are  enveloped  with  the  white  mixture  in  the  same  way  as  smooth-comfits ; but, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  destroyed  in  the  operation,  they  are  first  covered 
with  gum-mucilage,  and  then  thrown  into  a mixture  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar 
reduced  to  a fine  powder  : they  are  afterwards  dried,  and  again  submitted  to  the 
same  operation  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a coating  of  the  desired 
thickness. 

Solid  Sugar-bonbons  are  cast  in  the  same  way,  but  with  a much  stronger 
syrup. 

Gum-Drops. — Gum  raspberries  are  made  of  syrup  and  gum-mucilage ; they  are 
cast  in  the  same  manner,  and  dried  to  an  elastic  solid. 

Fondants,  which  melt  like  ice  in  the  mouth,  are  likewise  run  into  starch- 
moulds:  they  are  composed  of  a syrup,  which  is  first  evaporated  to  a certain  point 
of  concentration,  and  then  beaten  until  it  forms  a frothy  paste. 

Crystallized  Bonbons. — All  the  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats  hitherto  described 
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arc  sometimes  covered  with  a crystalline  coating  of  sugar,  by  putting  them  into  a 
strong  syrup  contained  in  shallow  trays  placed  on  shelves  in  a drying-chamber 
heated  by  steam.  A piece  of  linen  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  syrup  to  prevent 
its  forming  a crust ; and  by  lifting  tliis  linen  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of 
the  operation  is  ascertained  : this  usually  occupies  from  one  to  two  days.  The 
excess  of  syrup  is  drained  off  in  the  same  room,  as  soon  as  the  sweetmeats  are 
sufficiently  covered  with  crystals  of  sugar ; they  are  then  removed  and  air-dried. 

Flowers,  Piping. — All  piped-ornaments  are  composed  of  a mixture  of  white  of 
egg  and  sugar,  which  is  called  “glazing."  For  the  modelling  of  flowers  the  workman 
uses  a series  of  supports  which,  at  the  upper  part,  are  of  such  a shape  that  they 
would  nearly  fit  the  under  side  of  the  flower;  a depression  being  made  in  the 
summit  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  calyx.  The  modelling-tools  consist  of  a series  of 
small  funnel-ends  not  much  bigger  than  a thimble,  with  openings  of  various 
shapes  as,  for  example,  narrow  slits  of  different  breadths,  and  round  and  other 
siiaped  holes  of  various  sizes.  These  funnel-ends  are  fastened  with  gum  to  the  bot- 
tom of  paper  funnels,  into  which  the  workman  places  the  glazing,  and  then  closes 
the  funnel  by  doubling  over  the  paper.  By  pressing  the  paper  funnel  with  the 
thumb,  he  squeezes  out  just  what  he  requires  ; and  by  dexterous  manipulation, 
curls  and  twists  it  into  any  form  he  chooses.  This  operation  is  called  piping,  and 
is  much  employed  in  ornamenting  bride-cakes. 

Painted  Bonbons. — Bonbons  intended  to  be  painted  are  covered  with  a layer 
of  glazing,  and  are  then  ornamented  with  coloured  piping.  The  last  finish  is  given 
by  painting  them  with  body-colours,  mixed  with  gum-uiucilage  and  syrup.  Thu 
nature  of  the  colours  will  be  described  hereafter  in  speaking  of  the  contributions 
from  France. 

Manufacture  of  Chocolate — Confectionary. 

The  following  is  the  method  practised  by  the  Paris  Chocolate  Company,  who 
in  Class  VI.  have  exhibited  their  machinery,  which  was  made  by  M.  O.  Hermann, 
of  No.  92  Rue  de  Charenton,  Paris. 

The  cocoa,  or  cacao  nuts,  are  first  screened  to  remove  any  dust,  and  are  then 
roasted  in  a cylindrical  or  globular  vessel,  which  revolves  over  a fire  ; the  operation 
of  roasting  being  one  requiring  much  care  and  attention.  After  roasting,  the  husk 
is  beaten  off  by  means  of  a winnowing-machine.  The  roasted  nuts  are  now  placed 
in  a triturating  or  mortar  mill,  encased  with  an  outer  jacket,  and  heated  to  50’  C. 
(122'  F\)  by  means  of  steam  ; by  the  action  of  this  machine  they  are  reduced  to 
a thin  paste,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  which  they  contain.  Sugar 
previously  separately  ground  in  a similar,  but  cold,  mill,  is  now  added,  and  the 
action  of  the  hot-mill  continued  until  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  cocoa-paste  ; vanilla 
is  also  added  if  the  chocolate  is  to  be  flavoured  with  it. 

The  thick  paste  of  sugar  and  cocoa  is  then  levigated  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
fineness  by  means  of  a mill  formed  of  three  rollers  working  in  a horizontal  plane ; 
the  second  cylinder  revolving  at  twice  the  speed  of  the  first,  and  the  third  at  twice 
the  speed  of  the  second.  The  chocolate-paste  is  put  into  a long  funnel  or  “ hopper,” 
fixed  over  the  two  first  rollers,  which  draw  down  a certain  quantity  on  their 
surfaces,  and  by  their  mutual  pressure,  and  difference  of  speed,  spread  it  into  a 
thin  and  even  coating.  The  third  roller,  by  working  at  a still  quicker  speed, 
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produces  a farther  grinding  of  the  paste,  which  is  scraped  off  by  a ductor-knife 
and  returned  once  or  twice  to  the  mill.  A coil  of  steam-pipes  placed  under  the 
machine  prevents  the  cooling  of  the  paste  during  the  operation. 

The  manipulations  of  chocolate  for  confectionary  are  very  similar  to  those  already 
described  for  sugar-confectionary. 

United  States  of  America. 

The  preservation  of  soft  fruits  in  brandy  is  an  art  of  some  importance  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  which  every  year  is  becoming  better  understood.  The 
peach  is  the  favourite  conserve,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  prepared, 
chiefly  for  home-consuinption  ; but  from  the  experience  which  the  Exhibition  has 
afforded  of  the  possibility  of  sending  them  to  England  in  a state  of  perfect  pre- 
servation, there  is  but  little  doubt  that  they  will  soon  traverse  the  Atlantia  Tho 
white  Heath-peach  is  that  deservedly  most  esteemed.  Two  American  Exlubitors 
have  sent  Brandy-peaches. 

British  Colonies. 

Canada  sends  an  unimportant  contribution  of  confectionary,  consisting  of  Hore- 
hound-candy,  reputed  in  Canada  to  be  a most  excellent  specific  for  a cold  ; a 
merit  which  an  experiment  did  not  confirm  : and  also  another  of  Raspberry-vinegar. 

From  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  there  is  a collection  of  several  kinds  of  conserved 
Fruits,  which  for  the  most  part  were  found  to  be  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
Some  are  in  syrup,  and  others  partially  dried.  Van  Diemen’s  Land  has  con- 
tributed Raspberry-  and  currant-jam.  Green  gooseberry-jam,  Red  gooseberry-jam, 
and  Quince-jam. 

China. 

Tho  only  description  of  confectionary  in  the  Chinese  section  is  the  Finger-citron 
(Citrus  sarcodaclylus ) preserved  in  syrup.  Large  quantities  of  sugar  conserves 
of  various  kinds  are,  however,  made  in  China,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  those  from  other  countries:  jams,  jellies,  dry -conserves,  and 
syrups,  are  such  as  most  resemble  those  of  Europe  ; but  beside  these,  are  preserved 
seeds,  as  the  Millet-seed,  roots,  for  example,  the  root  of  the  Nelumbium,  and 
the  young  tender  shoots  of  various  plants,  as  the  bamboo. 

The  trade  in  these  preparations  is  very  extensive,  both  at  Canton  and  Ningpo ; 
and  from  tho  town  of  Foo-tcheou  44,0001l>s.  were  exported  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1846.* 

Egypt. 

The  contributions  from  Egypt  arc  very  interesting,  as  representing  not  only  the 
confectioner’s  art  in  Egypt  at  tho  present  time,  but  also  as  offering  to  our  view 
conserves  probably  identical  with  those  of  ancient  history : they  consist  of  Dntes 
preserved  in  honey,  from  two  Exhibitors ; one  description  is  a preserve  in  clarified 
white,  the  other  in  dark-coloured  honey.  Beside  these,  there  is  a small  quantity 
of  Sugar-candy. 

* Etude  pratique  du  Cotnmerce  d*  Exportation  dc  la  Chine,  par  Natalis  Rondot,  pp.  09,  70. 
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France 

The  preservation  of  fruit  in  sugar,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar-  and  chocolate- 
confectionary, are  highly  important  branches  of  industry  in  France;  important, 
not  only  from  the  number  of  workpeople  immediately  employed  in  these  manu- 
factures, but  also  on  account  of  several  tributary  arts  connected  with  them,  which 
occupy  even  a fiir  greater  number.  The  artist,  the  lithographer,  the  colourer,  the 
varnisher,  the  paper-maker,  the  pasteboard-maker,  the  die-sinker,  the  embosser,  the 
fancy-braid-maker,  the  gold-  and  silver-beater,  and  even  the  silk-weaver,  are  all  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  demand  for  fancy  boxes  and  “ cornets  " to  contain 
bonbons  and  fruit:  indeed,  the  trade  of  fancy-box -making  owes  its  existence  to  the 
wants  of  the  confectioner,  who  is  still  its  chief  patron.  Other  trades,  appreciating 
the  convenience  and  attractiveness  of  a pleasing  envelope,  have  adopted  boxes  for 
most  of  their  small  wares;  and  “ Cartonnage"  has  now  become  quite  gigantic  in  its 
development,  employing  upwards  of  Two  thousand  artisans,  both  male  and  female. 
Paris  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  manufactories,  which  for  many  mouths  towards  the 
close  of  each  year  are  all  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  enormous  quantities  of 
boxes,  mostly  distributed  in  a single  day,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  to  the  ladies  of 
France.  Many  of  these  boxes  cost  the  confectioner  from  12s.  to  10s.  each,  and 
when  filled  with  confectionary,  sell  at  enormous  prices.  The  greater  part,  however, 
cost  from  2d.  to  2s.  6(1.  The  preservation  of  whole  fruits  in  sugar  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  by  small  collectors,  who  forward  their 
produce  to  their  correspondents  in  Paris.  The  Parisian  confectioners  then  re-select 
them,  cutting  some  into  ribands,  rings,  and  other  fanciful  forms,  and  arrange  them 
in  boxes  for  sale.  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  boxes  to  the  departmental 
collectors,  who  put  up  in  them  their  fruits  for  exportation.  It  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  great  taste  which  the  French  display,  not  only  in  the  boxes,  but  also  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit,  that  they  have  gained  almost  a monopoly  in  supply- 
ing the  world  with  conserves  : the  selection  of  the  fruit  and  its  perfect  preserva- 
tion, however,  are  points  which  are  carefully  attended  to,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the 
reputation  of  the  goods  which  an  attractive  exterior  first  brings  into  notice. 
Eight  Exhibitors  have  sent  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  chiefly  in  syrup. 

Chocolate-Confectionary  is  entirely  of  French  invention,  and  is  the  kind  of 
sweetmeat  most  esteemed  in  France.  Its  manufacture,  however,  is  chiefly  con- 
centrated in  Paris,  and  gives  employment  to  about  Four  hundred  workpeople,  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  being  1 60,0001  It  is  owing  to  the  great  attention 
which  the  French  machinist  has  bestowed  on  the  construction  of  the  machinery 
employed  in  its  preparation  for  the  triturating  and  grinding  processes,  that  the 
art  has  been  carried  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection.  Other  nations  are 
adopting  French  methods,  and  employing  French  workmen  to  attain  a similar 
end.  The  French  confectioner  also  displays  much  ingenious  skill  in  casting  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  in  chocolate,  which  are  usually  afterwards  covered  with 
preparations  of  sugar  (“glazing”),  and  coloured  to  represent  the  natural  objects. 
The  moulds,  in  which  the  casting  is  effected,  are  made  of  sheet-copper  hammered 
to  the  required  shape.  Fruit,  vegetables,  cockchafers,  spiders,  and  other  insects, 
are  the  subjects  most  frequently  produced. 

There  are  Three  Exhibitors  of  Chocolate-confectionary  in  the  French  Section. 
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Sugar-Confectionary  is  manufactured  in  France  even  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  chocolate-confectionary,  and  is  that  which  is  chiefly  exported.  Paris,  the  great 
centre  of  this  branch  of  industry,  employs  Seven  hundred  workpeople,  males  and 
females.  The  wages  of  the  men  average  3s.  id.  per  day,  and  those  of  the  women  8d. 
The  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  280,0001.  The  French  confectioner  is  not  a mere 
manufacturer  of  shapeless  sweets,  he  is  an  artist ; he  studies  not  only  the  elegance 
of  form  in  each  bonbon,  but  also  pays  the  minutest  attention  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  grouping,  and  the  correct  contrasting  of  the  colours.  His  ingenuity 
and  invention  are  inexhaustible  ; every  season  he  produces  some  novelty,  and  for 
years  this  competition  has  continued  between  himself  and  his  rivals  ; and  yet 
there  is  no  abatement  in  his  ardour  or  his  success  : now  his  production  consists 
of  a new  liox  ; now  of  some  intricate  interlacing  of  fruits ; now  of  some  wonderful 
crystallizations  ; and  now  of  some  new  mode  of  concealing  the  motto  : but  in  most 
cases  his  art  is  exerted  tastefully  to  introduce  a looking-glass.  No  house  enjoys 
a higher  reputation  in  Paris  than  its  single  representative  of  this  art  in  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

In  1850,  the  exports  from  France,  of  syrups,  swoetmeats,  marmalades,  jellies, 
and  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  amounted  to  983,350  lbs.,  in  value  36,0001. 

The  French  confectioner  is  not  permitted  to  employ  any  substance  he  chooses, 
either  in  the  manufacture  of  his  sweets  or  the  colours  he  uses  to  adorn  them  ; the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  very  properly-  interfering.  He  directs  that 
the  Prefect  of  each  town  shall  carry  out,  in  a proper  manner,  the  instructions  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  scientific  men  ; not  only  as  to  the  materials  employed, 
hut  also  as  to  the  coloured-papers  used  to  envelope  the  sweets.  These  regulations, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  very  similar  to  those  which  were  established  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Apothecary-Confectioners  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century ; and 
it  woidd  be  well  if  England  took  a lesson  in  this  respect,  and  appointed  a com- 
petent staff  of  chemists  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  sweetmeats  which  are 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  retail-shops. 

The  following  list  of  colours,  allowed  by  the  French  authorities  to  be  used  by 
confectioners,  may  be  found  of  service  to  makers  of  sweetmeats  in  other  coun- 
tries 

Blues. — Indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  ; Prussian-blue ; to  which  may  las 
added  Ultramarine,  as  preferable  to  Prussian-blue. 

Beds. — Cochineal,  Carmine,  Carmine-lake  (provided  it  contains  no  vermilion), 
Brazil  wood  lake. 

Yeltmvs. — Saffron,  French-berries,  Persian-berries,  Quercitron,  Turmeric,  Fustic, 
and  the  aluminous  lakes  of  these  substances. 

Green  is  produced  of  different  shades  by  mixing  the  various  yellows  and  blues ; 
but  no  kind  of  emerald-green  must  ever  be  employed,  as  it  is  a virulent  poison. 

Violet. — Logwood  alone  or  mixed  with  bronze-blue  (Chinese  blue),  in  various 
proportions. 

Pansy-colour. — Carmine  and  Prussian  blue ; or  Carmine  and  Ultramarine 
mixed  in  various  proportions. 

Colours  for  L iqueurs.  Cura<;oa  is  coloured  with  Brazil  wood  ; blues  are  made 
with  indigo  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo  ; and 
aljsinthc  (wormwood)  is  tinted  with  a mixture  of  saffron  and  alcoholic  indigo. 

9 A 
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India. 

India  sends  a few  Preserved-fruits,  amongst  them  some  pine-apples  ; but  they 
have  not  arrived  in  good  condition. 


. Portugal. 

There  are  as  many  Exhibitors  of  Conserved-fruit  in  the  Portuguese  as  in  the 
French  Section,  and  the  fruits  leave  nothing  to  desire  in  their  preparation  ; but 
the  Portuguese  do  not  display  the  same  taste  in  their  arrangement,  and  lark  for 
that  purpose  the  charming  paper-boxes  which  render  the  French  fruit  so  present- 
able ; hence  the  commerce  in  this  article  is  much  less  flourishing  than  in  France. 
The  exports  of  Portugal  are  principally  to  Russia  and  Brazil  ; but  a fair  propor- 
tion comes  to  England.  The  preservation  and  arrangement  of  fruits  are  prin- 
cipally carried  on  in  the  nunneries,  excepting  only  in  the  town  of  Evora-Elvas, 
which  has  lately  taken  a great  start,  and  established  regular  manufactories.  Eight 
Portuguese  Exhibitors  have  contributed  conserves ; and  One  other  a small  quantity 
of  comfits. 

Prussia. 

One  Exhibitor  sends  most  excellent  Preserves  in  Syrup.  These  conserves  are  an 
evidence  that  the  art  is  perfectly  understood  in  Prussia,  and  carefully  practised. 
There  is,  likewise,  an  Exhibitor  of  Chocolate-confectionary,  whose  productions, 
however,  are  far  behind  thoso  of  France. 


Russia. 

From  this  country  there  has  been  sent  a small  collection  of  various  Crystal- 
lized-fruits  and  marmalades,  prepared  in  the  Government  of  Smolensky.  The 
collection  comprises  oranges,  green-gages,  apples,  cherries,  bergamotte-pears,  pine- 
apples, and  marmalades  of  different  kinda  Though  no  Award  has  been  made  for 
these  conserves,  which  had  somewhat  suffered,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  having  been  so  well  preserved  as  to  warrant  a favourable  notice  being  given 
of  them  in  this  Report. 

Sardinia. 

From  the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  several  preserved  Fruits  in  Syrup,  crystallized 
sugar  conserves,  anil  a small  quantity  of  Dragees,  are  sent  by  One  Exhibitor, 
G.  Romanexoo  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  bottles  were  so  insecurely  packed  that  the 
syrup  had  oozed  out,  which  left  the  fruits  in  a bad  condition  ; the  fruits  in  boxes 
are,  however,  excellent.  The  comfits  are  well  made,  but  not  equal  to  those  exhi- 
bited in  the  French  Department.  The  conserves  of  the  Sardinian  States  are  much 
esteemed,  and  form  an  impirtant  and  increasing  article  of  commerce.  In  the 
Duchy  of  Genoa  there  were,  in  1843,  34  confectioners,  who  employed  146  work- 
people, and  produced  637,190  lbs.  of  sugar  conserves,  valued  at  34,4001. ; in  1846, 
34  confectioners,  who  employed  150  workpeople,  and  produced  661,457  lbs.  of 
sugar  conserves,  valued  at  36,000/.  ; in  1847,  the  value  of  the  conserves  was 
48,000/. ; in  1848,  the  value  of  the  conserves  was  46,8001  In  1843,  there  were 
also  Twelve  establishments  for  preserving  fruits  in  the  province  of  Nice. 
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Saxony. 

ITie  contribution  from  this  country  consists  only  of  a very  large  collection 
of  Chocolate-figures,  modelled  with  skill ; several  of  the  comic  subjects  are, 
however,  of  rather  questionable  propriety.  The  quality  of  the  chocolate  of  which 
they  were  composed  did  not  warrant  an  Award  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor,  though 
he  had  made  considerable  exertions  to  produce  a good  display. 

Spain. 

Several  kinds  of  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar  and  dried,  and  others  in  syrup,  are 
sent  from  Spain  by  Two  Exhibitors.  These  conserves  are  partly  prepared  in  the 
convents,  and  partly  in  private  manufactories.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  unex- 
ceptionable ; but  in  Spam,  as  in  Portugal,  there  is  felt  the  want  of  ornamental 
boxes,  in  order  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Switzerland. 

One  Exhibitor  sends  a small  quantity  of  Chocolate-lozenges  of  fair  quality. 

Tunis. 

The  only  contribution  from  this  country  is  a small  quantity  of  a sweetmeat, 
called  Ke/ta,  which  is  made  of  the  dried  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  not  unpleasant 
in  flavour. 

Turkey. 

No  distinct  Award  has  been  made  for  the  sweetmeats  supplied  from  this  em- 
pire, which  are  very  numerous;  fur  the  reason  before  stated  in  speaking  of  soap  and 
candles.  The  Turkish  confectionary  has,  in  many  cases,  the  peculiarity  of  being 
flavoured  either  with  musk  or  otto-of-roses.  The  most  remarkable  is  a sweetmeat 
called  Rahatlocowm ; it  is  composed  of  one  part  of  wheat-starch,  six  parts  of  sugar, 
and  twelve  parts  of  water ; these  are  boiled  together  for  some  time,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  lost  so  much  of  the  water  by  evaporation  that  it  will  congeal  to 
an  elastic  jujube-like  mass,  it  is  run  into  a flat  tray  and  allowed  to  cool : 
sometimes  blanched-almonds  are  mixed  with  it  This  preparation,  which  is  of 
agreeable  flavour,  is  in  great  repute  amongst  the  Turkish  ladies,  from  its  alleged 
property  of  developing  those  proportions  of  figure  which,  in  their  country,  are 
deemed  a most  essential  attribute  of  female  beauty.  About  600  tons  of  Rahat- 
locoum  are  made  annually  in  Turkey. 

The  following  Conserves  also  find  a place  in  the  Turkish  collection : 
Kufta-anjou , prepared  from  the  dried  juice  of  the  grape  ; Kufta-anjov,  with 
blanched  almonds  ; Pastia,  which  is  also  prepared  from  grape-juice  dried  quite 
hard  in  thin  scales  ; the  pulp  of  the  Persian  prune  (this  has  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  flavour)  ; pistachio-nut-comfits  ; roots  preserved  in  sugar  and  flavoured 
with  musk  ; very  good  marmalade  of  plums ; sugar-candy,  pink  and  white  ; 
Uquoricc-syrup ; and  lastly,  dried  liquorice-juice.  Of  all  these  the  most  agree- 
able is  without  doubt  the  Rahatlocoum. 
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United  Kingdom. 

England  derives  her  supply  of  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  from  countries 
more  favoured  than  herself  in  climate,  large  quantities  being  annually  imported 
from  France  (chiefly),  Spain,  Portugal,  and  her  various  colonies.  The  weight  of 
fruits  preserver!  in  sugar  or  brandy,  imported  from  all  parts,  during  the  year  1850, 
was  155,895  lbs.,  and  yielded  in  duty  3,1  oil.  There  is  One  Exhibitor  of  foreign 
Preserved-fruits  in  the  British  Section.  English  jams,  jellies,  and  orange-marmalade, 
which  are  prepared  very  largely  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  are  not  ex- 
hibited, probably  under  the  idea  that  no  interest  would  be  attached  to  them. 

Confectionary  is  manufactured,  in  enormous  quantities,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  quantity  annually  produced,  nor  even  to  make  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  as  to  its  extent ; but  it  is  certain  that  two  or  three 
tons  per  week  of  lozenges  are  not  an  unusual  produce  for  one  house.  From  the 
result  of  inquiries  amongst  the  sugar-brokers  and  confectioners,  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  upwards  of  1 50  tons  of  sugar  .are  converted,  every  week,  into 
sweetmeats;  at  ill.  per  ton,  the  raw  material  used  in  one  year,  therefore,  amounts 
to  366,6001.,  to  which  must  be  added  labour,  flavouring,  and  a wholesale  and  retail 
profit.  Besides  tins,  31,977  lbs.  of  Confectionary  are  annually  imported,  and  pay 
a duty  of  840/. 

The  manufacture  of  Chocolate-confectionary  is  only  of  recent  introduction  into 
England,  and  is  carried  on  by  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Two  of  whom  exhibit 
their  apparatus  at  work  in  Class  VI.  There  are  Three  Exhibitors  of  Chocolate- 
confectionary  in  the  British  Department,  One  of  whom  exhibited  chocolate  quite 
equal  to  that  made  in  France. 

Crystallized  Liqueur-confectionary,  similar  to  that  of  France,  is  now  made 
laigely  in  England,  and  is  quite  equal  in  quality,  but  at  a considerably  leas  price 
than  the  French.  This  arises,  to  some  extent,  from  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  also  because  the  cane-sugar  is  more  easily  worked,  or,  as  tire  workman 
expresses  it,  is  stronger.  For  example,  crystallized  liqueur-beans,  dragees,  and 
“ drops  ”of  English  manufacture,  are  sold  wholesale  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  the  price  in  France 
being  Is.  3d.  As  wages  are  considerably  higher  in  England,  the  difference  in 
price  is  the  more  remarkable. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  sugar  annually  devoted  to  sweetmeats,  is  carried 
off  by  “ pipe,”  lozenges,  and  comfits  of  different  kinds  The  latter  description 
is  made  chiefly  in  Scotland,  which  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  confectionary. 
Machinery  is  employed,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  lozenges,  acidulated- 
drops,  and  comfits,  so  that  the  wholesale-confectioner  is  enabled  to  sell  these 
kinds  at  prices  but  little  above  those  of  the  raw  materials  ; notwithstanding  this,  an 
unfair  competition  seeks  still  farther  to  diminish  the  price  by  admixtures  of 
powdered  gypsum.  1’he  acidulated-drop  is  a production  peculiar  to  this  country, 
the  foreign  confectioners  not  understanding  its  manufacture. 

Bride-cakes  are  not  wanting  in  the  World's  Great  Show,  nor  should  they  be  ; for 
they  are  characteristic  of  English  tenacity  with  respect  to  ancient  customs, 
and  few  are  older  than  the  use  of  bread  or  cake  at  marriage-ceremonies,  which,  with 
the  wedding-ring,  has  been  derived  from  the  heathens  The  sprinkling  of  wheat  on 
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the  head  of  the  bride  is  a very  old  custom,  and  is  now  occasionally  perpetuated  by 
the  cutting  of  the  cake  over  her  head.  Many  other  ceremonies  are  also  still  re- 
tained in  connection  with  the  bride-cake  ; as  the  passing  of  very  small  pieces  of  it 
nine  times  through  the  bride’s  ring,  in  order  that  the  bridesmaids  may  place  a 
piece  beneath  their  pillows  at  night  and  dream  of  their  lovers.  No  less  than  Three 
gigantic  Bride-cakes  adorn  the  counters  of  the  North  Transept  Gallery,  varying  in 
value  from  302.  to  no  less  a sum  than  1 502.  One,  it  is  said,  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  moveable  ornaments,  so  that  after  the  cake  has  disappeared,  the  sugar  may 
be  transmitted,  like  the  silk-dresses  of  our  ancestors,  as  an  heir-loom  from  the 
grandmother  to  her  granddaughter ! The  Three  Exhibitors  are  R.  Gunter, 
Moore  and  Murphy,  and  R.  Vine.  Although  these  bride-cakes  were  not  consi- 
dered of  sufficient  importance  in  a mercantile  point  of  view  to  warrant  the  Jury 
in  making  them  the  subjects  of  a distinct  Award,  they  are  here  mentioned  as 
being  the  best  of  their  class.  The  sugar-ornament  of  the  last  named  is  quite  re- 
markable as  a piece  of  “ sugar-piping.” 

The  number  of  British  Exhibitors  of  Sugar-confectionary  is  Eleven.  There 
are  likewise  Two  Exhibitors  of  Confectioners’-omaments,  and  Three  Exhibitors  of 
Biscuits. 


WtJBTEMBURO. 

To  judge  by  the  contributions  to  the  Exhibition,  the  forte  of  the  Wurtemburg 
confectioners  is  rather  in  the  production  of  non-edible  ornaments  than  con- 
fectionary itself ; there  being  Three  Exhibitors  of  the  former,  and  only  One  ol 
the  latter.  The  confectionary  which  is  crystallized  is,  however,  excellent. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  in  this  subdivision  is  Sixty-six,  of  these  there  are  : — 

17  Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

5 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

44  Unrewarded. 

66 


The  classification  of  Exhibitors,  according  to  the  various  countries,  is  as  follows : — 


America  - 
British  Colonies 
Canada 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Van  Diemeu's  Land 
China  - 
Egypt 
Franco  - 
India  - 
Portugal  - 
Prussia  - 


• 2 

- 2 

- I 

- 1 
- 1 
- 2 

- 13 

- 1 

- 9 

- 2 
—34 


Russia 
Sardinia  - 
Saxony  - 
Spain 

Switzerland 
Tunis 
Turkey  - 
United  Kingdom 
Wurtemburg  - 


Total  - 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

20 

4 


- 66 


Of  these,  Thirty  exhibit  Fruits  preserved  in  syrup  or  brandy ; Eighteen  exhibit 
Sugar-confectionary ; Nine,  Chocolate-confectionary  ; and  Five  Confectioners' 
ornaments  ; the  remaining  Four  exhibit  sweet-biscuits. 
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List  of  Awards. 

Alvargoxzalez,  R.,  Oviedo  (Spain,  No.  177)  Prize  MedaL  Fruit  exceedingly 
well  preserved  in  syrup  ; comprising  Greengages,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Straw- 
berries. 

Al  clerc  (Widow),  and  P.  Ledoux,  Paris  ( France,  No.  1059).  Prize  Medal,  for 
an  assortment  of  French  Comfits,  Liqueur-bonbons,  and  Pastillage-figuTes  (com- 
posed of  sugar  and  white  of  egg,  or  sugar,  gum,  and  starch).  The  bonbons  are 
arranged  with  great  taste  in  fancy  boxes  and  corbeilles,  and  much  skill  is  dis- 
played in  the  modelling  of  the  pastillage-figures. 

Baur  Brothers,  Biberach  (Wurtembuig,  No.  87).  Prize  Medal,  for  a very 
extensive  collection  of  Confectioners'  ornaments,  many  of  which  are  very  humor- 
ous. They  are  composed  of  gum-tragacanth,  and  starch,  so  that  if  eaten  no  ill 
effects  would  arise,  but  they  are  intended  only  as  ornaments.  The  largest  piece 
represents  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  coutaius  a musical-box.  In  Germany, 
storks  are  reputed  to  bring  newly-born  infants,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  one  of 
these  birds  carrying  a child  in  a small  box  strapped  on  his  bock. 

Castellar,  F.,  Lisbon  (Portugal,  Nos.  422  to  425,  426,  428  to  433,  438). 
Prize  Medal.  Figs,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Pears  as  dry  conserves  ; Sweet-Plums, 
Apricots,  Tangerine-oranges,  Figs,  Cherries,  and  Peaches  preserved  in  syrup  with 
their  natural  flavour  and  perfectly  sound. 

Chevet,  jun.,  Paris  (France,  No.  121).  Prize  Medal.  Cherries,  Pears,  Apricots, 
and  other  fruits  preserved  in  syrup.  These  nre  of  the  highest  class,  both  as  regards 
the  choice  of  fruit  and  careful  preparation. 

Coimbra,  the  Nunnery  of  (Portugal,  No.  417).  Prize  Medal,  for  a large  and 
tastefully  arranged  Isix  of  Conserved-fruits  in  great  variety,  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

Fortxum,  Mason,  and  Co.,  Piccadilly  (Class  III.,  No.  55).  Prize  Medal  ( the 
same  Aivard  by  the  Jury  of  Class  III.).  A very  extensive  collection  of  the  finest 
Preserved-fruits  of  various  countries.  For  the  care  bestowed  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  this  (the  largest)  collection  of  costly  conserves,  the  J ury  has  awarded 
the  Prize  Medal 

Louderuack,  M.  J.,  Cincinnati  (United  States,  No.  7).  Prize  Medal.  White 
or  Heath-peaches  preserved  in  brandy,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  in  a perfect  state 
of  preservation.  The  name  Heath  is  derived  from  the  surname  of  the  grower 
who  first  introduced  them. 

Oudard,  L.,  Son,  and  Boucherot,  Paris  (France,  No  1374).  Prize  Medal, 
for  the  care  in  selecting,  and  taste  in  arranging,  in  ornamental  forms  and  in 
lioxes,  a great  variety  of  Preserved-fruits ; and  for  Comfits  and  Sugnred-nlmonds 
of  excellent  quality. 

Paris  Chocolate  Company,  Regent  Street  (Class  III.,  No.  30).  Prize  Medal, 
awarded  for  most  excellent  Chocolate-confectionary  in  a great  variety  of  forms ; 
all  of  which  was  found  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  well  flavoured  ; and  also 
for  an  assortment  of  Syrups,  which  on  dilution  form  very  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing beveragea 

Perron,  E.,  Paris  (France,  No.  343).  Prize  Medid  (the  same  A v/ard  by  the  J u ry 
of  Class  III.).  Chocolate-confectionary,  prepared  in  granite  mills,  and  torrefied  by 
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stoam.  This  preparation  is  exhibited  in  a great  variety  of  forms  ; amongst  other 
matters,  there  is  a Basket  made  of  chocolate,  filled  with  Chocolate-bonbons,  which 
are  well  flavoured  and  are  of  most  excellent  quality. 

Philippe  and  Caxaud,  Nantes  (France,  No.  956).  Prize  Medal.  Excellent 
Fruits  preserved  in  syrup,  and  comprising  Peaches  retaining  the  delicacy  of  their 
flavour,  Pears,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries,  all  of  which  are  free  from  any  signs  of 
fermentation. 

Rodel  and  Sons,  Bordeaux  (France,  No.  992).  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of 
the  following  fruits,  perfectly  preserver!  in  syrup,  viz  ; — Cherries,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Greengages,  Raspberries,  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  which  have  retained  their 
natural  flavour,  and  are  free  from  fermentation. 

Roth,  W.,  juu.,  Stuttgart  (Wurtemlmrg,  No.  89).  Honourable  Mention,  accorded 
for  a large  collection  of  well-manufactured  Liqueur-bonbons,  both  crystallized  and 
smooth. 

St.  Pelato.THE  NUNNERY  of,  Oviedo  (Spain).  Prize  Medal,  fora  collection  of 
Marmalades  of  excellent  flavour.  They  are  of  firm  consistence,  and  are  packed 
in  thin  round  boxes. 

Schooling,  H.,  Bethnal  Green  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  1 1 4).  Honourable  Mention,* 
for  Liqueur-bonbons  agreeably  flavoured  and  in  every  respect  well-made,  crystal- 
lized and  smooth,  generally  known  as  French  sweetmeats.  Some  of  these  are 
flavoured  with  artificial  essences.  (See  pages  1347,  1348.) 

Troolen,  G.,  Ulm  (Wurtemberg,  No.  91).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded  to 
this  Exhibitor,  for  a Confectioners'  ornament,  representing  a Lion-hunt,  well 
modelled  in  gum-tragacanth,  sugar,  and  starch,  and  coloured  with  vegetable-colours. 

Turpin,  F.  A.  (Widow),  Paris  (France,  No.  1046),  Prize  Medal  [the  same 
A ward  by  the  Jury  of  Class  I II.),  for  a large  collection  of  very  excellent  and 
carefully  prepared  Cliocolate-confectionary,  made  up  into  dragees,  and  representing 
fruits  and  roots  ; for  instance,  potatoes,  nuts,  chesnuts,  turnips,  radishes,  dates,  black 
currants,  hips,  and  plums  ; all  of  which  are  imitated  with  skill. 

V olsteedt,  J.  P.  (Cape  of  Good  Hope,  No.  35).  Honourable  Mention  is 
accorded  for  the  following  conserves,  wliich  are  exhibited  both  in  syrup  and  in  the 
candied  state,  viz. : Nartjes  (a  small  orange),  the  Bitter-orange,  Green-figs,  and 
Citrons. 

Weatherley,  (H.  Class  III.,  No.  27).  Honourable  Mention.  Sugar-drops, 
flavoured  with  artificial  essences  or  compound-ethers,  designated  by  names  derived 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  savour  of  various  fruits ; as  essence  of  pear,  of  pine- 
apple, &c.  (See  pages  1347,  1348.)  The  major  part  of  these  drops  are  flavoured 
with  a single  compound-ether,  but  in  some  cases  a combination  of  several  is  used. 

Weii.i.,  C.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  No.  20).  Prize  Medal  [an  Honourable  Mention  ac- 
corded by  the  Jury  of  Close  III.).  Whole  Pine-apples,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Walnuts  in  the  husks,  preserved  in  syrup.  The  soft  fruits  have  retained 
their  natural  flavour,  and  are  quite  free  from  fermentation. 


• But  for  a misstatement  contained  in  a label  attached  to  those  productions,  by  which  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  they  wero  manufactured  in  France  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  proper  authorities,  a Prize  Medal  would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Schooling.  Tho 
Reporters  are  now  enabled  to  state  that  tho  employment  of  this  label  has  been  discontinued. 
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WoniKRSTOOS,  J.  and  Co.,  Glasgow  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  106).  Prize  MedaL 
Very  excellent  Scotch-confectionary,  manufactured  by  steam  machinery,  and  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  kinds  of  Lozenges  and  several  descriptions  of  Comfits,  which  were 
found  to  contain  no  other  material  than  sugar,  starch,  and  vegetable-colouring. 

B.— MANUFACTURES  RELATING  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.— ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

Under  this  general  designation  two  very  distinct  classes  of  articles  have  to  be 
separately  considered,  namely,  Imitative  Flowers  and  Fruit,  modelled  in  wax,  and 
the  same  subjects  formed  from  other  materials.  The  Wax-flowers,  from  their 
fragility,  are  chiefly  restricted  in  their  application  to  purposes  of  decoration,  and 
require  less  difficult  manipulations  for  their  successful  production  than  those  made 
of  cambric,  feathers,  or  similar  materials,  and  destined  for  more  general  applica- 
tion. Wax-flowers  are,  however,  occasionally  used  as  articles  of  toilet. 

In  examining  the  Wax-flowers,  which  are  usually  intended  to  form  isolated 
ornaments,  we  require  truthful  imitations  of  Nature,  and  taste  in  the  selection  of 
forms  or  grouping,  the  manufacturing  skill  required  resolving  itself  almost  wholly 
into  the  execution  of  form  and  the  application  of  colours. 

In  the  latter  class,  however,  aro  included  those  productions  to  which  the  term 
“ Artificial  Flowers”  is  usually  more  especially  applied ; and  it  presents  other 
qualifications  besides  those  offered  by  the  flowers  modelled  in  wax,  the  artistic 
merits  being  more  closely  connected  with  the  process  of  their  manufacture. 
Accuracy  of  form  and  colour,  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  in  the 
grouping,  are  of  equal  importance  in  the  work ; and  there  is  usually  more  skill 
required  for  the  imitation  of  the  natural  texture  : but  in  addition  to  these  qualities 
we  have  also  to  consider  other  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  articles  produced,  such 
as  durability,  the  advantageous  application  of  varied  materials,  and,  finally,  cheap- 
ness of  production. 

Such  are  the  principles  by  which  we  have  been  guided  in  the  examination  of 
the  several  specimens  of  Artificial-flowers  submitted  to  the  Jury  of  this  Class. 

Austria 

The  contributions  from  Austria  are  sent  by  Two  Exhibitors,  both  of  whom  dis- 
play small  collections  of  cheap  Miniature-flowers,  in  which  the  trifling  cost  is  the 
chief  merit 

Brazil 

The  contributions  from  Brazil  are  only  four  in  number,  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  is  that  belonging  to  Class  XXIX.,  consisting  of  a splendid 
Bouquet  of  Feather-flowers,  including  the  Coffee-,  Cotton-,  and  Tobacco-flowers, 
&c.  Tire  name  of  the  manufacturing  artist  was  not  stater!  ; but  an  Award  has 
been  made  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitor,  who  is  an  Englishman  resident  in  London. 

British  Colonies  and  Channel  Islands. 

Many  of  the  examples  exhibited  by  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  have  an 
especial  and  a very  high  interest  attaching  to  them,  since  they  may  be  suppose 
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to  represent  with  sufficient  accuracy  a great  variety  of  plants  aud  fruits  generally 
unknown  in  Europe.  The  Jury  have  not  rewarded  them  as  works  possessing 
groat  artistic  merit,  but  they  nevertheless  fully  appreciate  the  laudable  dosire  to 
impart  information  evinood  by  the  numerous  Colonial  Exhibitors  who  have  con- 
tributed the  several  specimens  they  record. 

Bahama  Inlands. — The  Misses  Greio  send  a bouquet  and  a vase  made  of 
brilliant  shells,  and  Mrs.  E.  Barnett,  an  important  and  very  interesting  collection 
of  Thirty-two  Wax  models  of  Fruits,  which  appear  to  have  been  mode  and 
coloured  with  minute  attention  to  accuracy  in  the  imitation  of  Nature.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  contribution  of  this  description  is  displayed  by  Three 
Exhibitors  in  the  Barbadoes  Department ; though  the  whole  of  the  specimens 
appear  to  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braititwaitf.,  who  are  residents 
of  that  island.  Theso  examples,  which  are  upwards  of  a hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  comprise  Bulbs,  Roots,  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Seeds,  and  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  modellers,  for  their  attention  to  correctness  of  detail,  a point 
of  far  greater  importance  than  artistic  grouping,  when  the  intention,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  is  to  convoy  a correct  idea  of  the  objects  represented.  Guernsey 
Bends  a small  stand  of  Wax -fruit  India.  The  exnmples  which  have  been  col- 
lected from  Gokak,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  Travancore,  and  Rohilkund, 
comprise  models  of  about  seventy  varieties  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.  Although 
possessing  but  little  artistic  merit,  these  numerous  specimens  form  a most 
interesting  and  instructive  display.  Jamaica.  Mrs.  Nash  contributes  several 
ornamental  groups  of  flowers  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  Yucca  or  Dagger- 
plant  Malta.  Antonio  Oerada  and  his  Daughters  exhibit  a basket  of  rich 
Shell-flowers.  Mauritius.  The  Countess  Grey  sends  a basket  and  Wreath  of 
Flowers  from  the  Sdchellos  Islands,  made  of  Palm-leaves ; and  Madame  CnAPON 
and  the  Millies.  Gancourt  contribute  several  Bouquets  in  Shell-work. 


France. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  manufacture  of  Cambric-flowers  is  a purely  French, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a Parisian  art ; for  although  its  origin  is  Italian,  and 
that  it  is  now  carried  on  in  other  countries,  the  productions  are  usually  copies 
from  French  models.  Indeed  Cambric  flower-making  as  much  belongs  to  Paris 
as  the  manufacture  of  silks  to  Lyons,  or  ribbons  to  St.  Etienne  : and,  to  extend 
the  parallel  even  still  farther,  as  cotton  to  Manchester  or  cutlery  to  Sheffield.  The 
importance  of  the  manufacture  of  cambric  flowers  will  lie  better  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  value  of  these  productions,  in  1847,  was  442,2261.  ; and  not- 
withstanding the  high  import  duties  of  25  per  cent  in  England,  of  33  per  cent, 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  40  per  cent  in  Russia,  that  French-made  flowers  to 
the  declared  value  of  68,0001.*  wore  exported  in  the  same  year,  principally  to 
those  countries,  namely, — to  Belgium  12,4001.,  to  the  United  Kingdom  12,1201., 
to  the  United  States  17,6001.,  to  all  other  parts  25,8801.  No  branch  of  industry 
presents  a more  complete  instance  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  than  artificial 


• It  is  estimated  that  the  Belting  value  is  nearly  double  this  sum. 

9 I! 
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flower-making.  Few  of  the  manufacturers  carry  on  all  the  operations  on  their 
own  premises.  Besides  the  cambric,  muslin,  gauze,  velvet,  silks,  &e,  supplied 
from  Lyons,  St  Quentin,  and  St  Etienne,  there  have  been  distinct  manufactories 
established  for  many  others  of  the  component  materials  of  these  graceful  orna- 
ments. Thus  the  Dyes  and  Body-colours  are  prepared  expressly  for  this  art  by 
manufacturing  chemists ; the  materials,  as  Coloured-Papers,  Buds,  Leaves,  Sta- 
mens, Pistils,  Fruits,  and  similar  articles,  are  usually  made  in  workshops  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  production  ; and  in  some  instances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
contributions  to  the  Exhibition,  only  one  description  is  made  in  one  manufactory. 
In  1817  there  were  Forty-eight  manufacturers  of  such  materials  in  Paris,  who 
employed  478  workpeople,  and  produced  goods  valued  at  47,1561.  The  flowers 
are  composed  from  their  separate  component  parts  in  other  workshops,  some  of 
which  have  a reputation  for  one  kind  only ; and  lastly,  the  grouping  together  of 
the  various  flowers  is  effected  in  the  warehouses  of  the  vendors,  who  are  termed 
“monteurs,"  ot  whom,  in  1847,  there  were  574  in  Paris,  who  employed  5,675 
workpeople,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  395,0701.  It  must,  however,  lie 
stated,  that  there  are  some  manufactories  in  which  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  operations  are  carried  on.  In  most  cases,  however,  each  workshop  is  restricted 
to  the  exercise  of  some  particular  branch.  This  will  be  more  readily  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  manu- 
factories in  Paris  (including  tho  forty-eight  preparers  of  materials  before  named ), 
which  on  the  average  annually  produce  goods  amounting  in  value  to  71  It,  sup- 
posing the  total  production  equally  distributed  between  them  ; but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  for  in  1847, — 
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Iii  1847  there  were  6,153  workpeople  employed  in  cambric-flower  making, 
namely : — 

414  men. 

5,063  women. 

19  boys,  from  6 to  16  years  old. 

657  girls  ditto  ditto. 

6,153 

The  men  earn,  on  the  average,  3s.  per  day,  the  women  1 s.  7d.  per  day : the  youths 
and  girls,  being  mostly  apprentices,  receive,  in  most  cases,  no  remuneration  beyond 
their  board  and  lodging. 

Two  of  the  Exhibitors,  M.  Constantin  and  M°.  Fiirstenhoff,  contribute  specimens 
which  show  to  what  a surprising  degree  of  perfection  the  imitation  of  nature  may 
be  carried  in  this  art.  Indeed,  the  productions  of  M.  Constantin  are  so  perfect 
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that  they  will  allow  of  the  scrutiny  of  a magnifying  lens.  In  one  instance,  during 
the  examination  of  his  case,  it  was  so  doubtful,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  glass, 
whether  a real  object  had  not  been  used,  that  the  Exhibitor  pulled  a specimen  to 
pieces  to  convince  the  Jury.  Both  M.  Constantin  and  Mc.  Fiirstenhoff  are,  it 
appears,  accomplished  botanists,  having  followed  regular  courses  of  scientific  study ; 
and  no  higher  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  value  of  such  training  than  the 
examples  they  displny.  It  is  productions  such  as  theirs  that  have  stimulated  the 
manufacturers  of  articles  of  more  general  sale  to  improve  their  goods,  by  imitating, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  cheap  production,  the  excellencies  brought  before  them 
from  time  to  time  at  the  French  Expositions.  These  periodical  displays,  by  pro- 
ducing a healthful  rivalry  among  tho  “ monteurs,"  in  the  tasteful  selection  nnd 
grouping  of  the  various  flowere  and  leaves  for  articles  of  dress,  have,  in  this  respect 
also  been  of  most  essential  service  in  developing  the  capabilites  of  this  important 
trade.  For  however  meritorious  and  commendable  the  truthful  imitation  of  plants 
may  be,  this  excellence  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  induce  a large  home  consumption, 
or  to  create  and  maintain  an  extensive  export  trade.  It  is  to  the  great  talent  of 
the  Parisian  “ monteurs,”  in  harmoniously  grouping  together  a variety  of  stems, 
leaves,  buds,  and  flowers,  for  head-wreaths,  dress-trimmings,  and  bouquets,  as  much 
as  to  the  skill  of  the  makers  of  these  flowers,  that  Paris  owes  its  high  reputation 
in  this  art ; and  so  much  diversity  as  to  skill  exists  among  the  various  artists,  that 
it  is  known  that  tho  same  flowers  have  a double  value  when  arranged  by  one,  to 
what  they  would  have  if  by  another  of  them. 

Hamburg. 

The  contribution  consists  of  a Frame  of  Artificial  Flowers,  which  does  not  call 
for  any  especial  comment. 

Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Flowers  and  Fruit,  modelled  in  wax,  contributed  by  One  Exhibitor,  are  average 
productions  of  their  class. 

Mexico. 

The  contributions  from  Mexico  comprise  a few  examples  of  Wax-flowers  and 
Wax-fruit. 

Nassau. 

A few  specimens  of  Wax-fruits  form  the  only  contribution  from  Nassau  in  this 
Department 

Portugal  and  Madeira. 

The  Portuguese  Department  contains  some  excellent  specimens  of  Cambric- 
flowers,  jsirtly  contributed  by  M.  CONSTANTIN,  who,  under  his  real  name  of 
Marques,  pays  this  tribute  to  his  native  country.  From  the  Island  of  Madeira 
are  displayed  specimens  of  those  very  beautiful  Feather- flowers,  for  which  it  is  so 
justly  renowned.  They  are  executed  principally  in  tho  Nunnery  of  SANTA 
CLARA,  ill  favour  of  which  an  Award  was  made.  Other  specimens  are  exhibited 
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in  the  North-East  Central  Gallery,  contributed  by  an  English  Exhibitor.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  series  of  Wax-fruits  from  U.  Ferkaz  and  his  Sisters,  which 
deserve  favourable  notice. 

Sweden. 

Madame  FOrstenhoff,  whose  beautiful  productions  have  been  spoken  of  under 
the  notice  of  France,  adorns  the  department  apportioned  to  her  native  country 
with  a selection  of  her  admirable  imitations  of  Nature. 

United  Kingdom. 

As  the  French  may  be  regarded  as  superior  in  the  construction  of  Cambrie- 
flowers,  so  the  British  surpass  all  other  Exhibitors  in  the  manufacture  of  Wax- 
flowers.  This  is  indeed  as  truly  a British  manufacture  as  the  making  of  Cambric- 
flowers  is  French.  In  many  instances  those  who  practise  the  art  are  Indies,  who 
having  first  acquired  it  as  an  accomplishment,  subsequently  devote  their  leisure 
to  its  pursuit ; but  it  is  also  executed  by  those  who  follow  it  as  a profession.  The 
remarks  which  have  been  already  made  respecting  the  productions  of  two  of  the 
French  Exhibitors  may  with  equal  truth  be  repeated  here  in  regard  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Mlntorns  and  Mrs.  Strickland.  In  their  productions  even  the 
minutest  details  of  the  plants  are  represented  with  microscopic  truthfulness  ; and 
in  all  there  is  evinced  an  amount  of  careful  and  patient  study  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  In  respect  also  of  the  examples  displayed  by  the  other  Exhibitors, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  but  few  which  could  be  said  to  possess 
only  an  ordinary  degree  of  merit. 

In  the  making  of  Cambric-flowere  the  aim  of  the  British  artists  has  not  been 
so  high,  and  although  meritorious  commercial  articles  are  rewarded,  still  the 
generality  of  the  contributions  are  below  those  of  the  same  species  in  the  French 
Department.  At  present  a large  quantity  of  the  better  description  of  cambric- 
flowers  is  imported  annually  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1850,  for  example, 
the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  61,6341.,  and  15,4091.  were  paid  for  the  duty 
upon  them. 

Shell-flowers,  Wax-fruit-,  and,  lastly,  Feather-flowers,  find  a place  in  the  British 
contributions  to  Class  XXIX. 


WURTEMBURG. 

The  contributions  from  Wurtemburg,  which  are  creditable,  are  from  Two  Exhi- 
bitors, one  of  whom  sends  materials  for  flower-making,  and  the  other  finished 
flowers  made  of  cambric. 

There  are  Seventy-four  Exhibitors  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruit ; of  these  there 
are — 

I Holder  of  a Council  Medal. 

10  Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

10  Wlio  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

47  Unrewarded. 

74 
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Tlie  classification  according  to  the  various  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


Austria  -----  2 

Brazil 


British  Colonies  and  Channel  Islands  : — 


Bahamas  - - - - 2 

Barbadues  - - - 3 

Guorusoy  - - - - 1 

India  -----  1 

Jamaica  - - - - 1 

Malta-  - - - - 1 

Mauritius  - - - - 2 


Franco  -----  13 

Hamburg  - - - - l 

IIcsso  -----  1 

Mexico  -----  i 

Nassau  -----  1 

Portugal  (3),  and  Madeira  ( 1 ) 4 


Sweden  1 

United  Kingdom  - - 34 

Wurtemburg  - - - 2 

Total  - - 74 


The  Seventy-four  Exhibitors  admit  also  of  classification  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles  which  they  have  contributed,  in  the  following  arrangement : — I!) 
Exhibitors  of  Wax-Howere  ; 14  of  Wax-fruit ; 6 of  Materials  for  Cambric-flowers  ; 
1 7 of  Cambric-flowers  ; 1 Exhibitor  of  Crape  Mourning-flowers ; 5 Exhibitors  of 
Eeather-flowers ; 5 of  Shell-flowers ; 6 of  flowers  of  other  materials,  as  Braid, 
Rice-paper,  Palm-leaves,  Spun-glass,  and  Beads ; and  1 Exhibitor  of  flowers,  for 
Table-decorations,  cut  out  of  turnips. 


List  of  Awards. 

Adamson,  O.  G.,  Panton  Street,  Loudon  (Brazil,  No.  1).  Prize  Medal,  for  a 
very  large  and  elaborate  group  of  Brazilian  flowers,  executed  in  Feathers  obtained 
from  the  plumage  of  Brazilian  birds.  It  exliibits  wonderful  brilliancy  of  colour, 
and  much  accuracy  of  form.  The  mechanical  execution  is  very  good,  and  much 
taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bouquet. 

Bketeau,  C.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1112).  Honourable  Mention,  for  Artificial 
Mowers,  Plumes,  &c.  These  decorative  articles  are  of  good  quality,  and  well 
designed. 

BOkoer,  J.,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  700).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a collection 
of  Miniature  Artificial-Flowers.  This  collection  is  chiefly  noticed  as  containing 
examples  of  a manufacture  which  iB  carried  on  rather  extensively  in  Catholic 
Germany.  The  specimens  do  not  possess  any  high  artistic  merit,  since  they  are 
cheap  products  for  commercial  purposes 

Chaoot,  A,  sea,  Paris  (Franoe,  No.  1139).  Prize  Medal,  for  Feathers,  Bou 
quota,  Artificial  Flowers,  and  Vases.  Manufactures  of  a more  common  class  than 
most  of  the  other  collections,  and  intended  to  supply  large  consumers  and  the 
export  market,  for  which  they  are  good  and  well  executed.  The  colours  and 
grouping,  as  is  usual  in  French  articles,  are  of  a superior  character. 

Chisholme,  Emma,  Edward  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  78).  Honourable  Men- 
tion, for  Wax-flowers  botauically  accurate,  especially  a group  of  Orchidacea;  a 
Rose-tree  is  also  executed  with  much  skill  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  cre- 
ditable collectioa 

Constantin,  J.  Marques,  Paris,  and  Regent  Street,  Loudon  (France,  No.  94). 
Council  Medal,  for  a large  case  in  the  Area  of  the  East  Nave,  and  a case  in  the 
South-East  Gallery.  The  productions  of  this  maker  are  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  and  the  imitations  of  entire  plants  in  the  large  case  display  not  only  great 
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skill  in  construction,  but  so  intimate  a knowledge  of  their  botanical  character  as 
to  render  them  available  for  purposes  of  instruction  as  well  as  decoration.  The 
material  of  which  they  are  made  is  chiefly  cambric,  with  which  the  imitation  of 
texture  is  most  successful  For  general  truth  and  natural  character,  especial 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  Prince’s-feather,  Sun-flower,  Arixtolochia,  and 
other  plants  of  intricate  conformation,  which  are  productions  of  the  first  order  in 
this  class  of  objects.  Most  deserving  of  commendation,  also,  is  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  are  portrayed  the  several  stages  in  the  development  of  plants,  from 
the  budding  blossom  to  the  decaying  flower,  from  the  opening  leaflet  to  the  fallen 
and  withering  foliage : even  accidental  fractures  are  delineated  with  surprising 
truthfulness.  The  case  in  the  Gallery  contains  a collection  of  Flowers,  Wreaths, 
Bouquets,  &c.,  of  similar  construction,  but  of  less  elaborate  work,  and  more  adapted 
for  general  purposes.  These  flowers  are  not  only  characterised  by  the  same  kind 
of  excellences  as  the  others,  but  in  their  manufacture  a solidity  and  durability  of 
high  importance  have  been  secured,  (See  Prefatory  Remarks,  p.  1335.) 

Uokvell,  Elizabeth,  Oxford  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  77)  Prize  Medal,  for 
Wax-flowers.  The  groups  in  this  collection  are  most  exquisite,  from  the  tasteful 
selection  of  subjects  and  the  arrangement  of  colours.  The  flowers  are  well  made 
and  very  accurate.  The  model  of  the  Victoria  Regia  is  also  good. 

Ewart,  Henrietta,  Bath  Place,  New  Bead  (Class  XXIX,  No.  75).  Honour- 
able Mention,  for  Wax-flowers,  deserving  of  commendation  for  the  good  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  the  groups,  also  for  their  mechanical  execution 
and  botanical  accuracy. 

Fisher,  Joseph,  Cripplcgate  Buildings  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  80)  Honourable 
Mention,  for  imitation  Flowers  in  pots,  &c.  These  articles  are  intended  for  deco- 
rations on  a large  scale,  for  rooms,  &c.,  nnd,  therefore,  are  of  a somewhat  rougher 
character  than  those  intended  for  personal  ornaments.  There  is  a degree  of  stiff- 
ness about  them,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable ; more  particularly 
the  Fuchsias. 

FloRIMOND,  — , Paris  (France,  No.  1224).  Honourable  Mention,  for  Artificial 
Flowers,  &c.  Artificial  Flowers  as  applied  to  Head-dresses  ; Fruits  and  Flowers. 
These,  though  not  of  the  highest  class,  are  deserving  of  praise  for  the  taste  dis- 
played in  the  grouping. 

Foster,  Son,  and  Ddncum,  Wigmore  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  74).  Prize 
Medal,  for  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Artificial  Flowers,  Feathers,  &c. 
The  materials  are  good,  and  brilliantly  coloured.  Interesting  specimens  of 
unfinished  flowers  are  exhibited,  illustrating  the  mode  of  manufacture.  The 
finished  flowers,  as  well  as  the  feathers,  &c.,  are  very  beautiful  articles,  taking  a 
high  place  among  the  commercial  productions  of  this  class. 

FCrstenhoff,  Emma,  Paris  (France,  No.  492a).  Prize  Medal,  for  Artificial 
Flowers,  manufactured  from  muslin  and  crape,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  botany. 
There  is  much  merit  in  this  collection,  but  this  depends  chiefly  upon  their  beauty 
and  fitness  for  ornamental  purposes ; since,  although  botanically  accurate,  the 
examples  are  chiefly  of  double  and  cultivated  flowers,  which  are  of  inferior  value 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  by  the  Exhibitor. 

Gatti,  A.  and  G.,  Coppice  Row,  Clerkenwcll  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  73).  Honour- 
able Mention,  for  Artificial  Flowers,  and  articles  used  in  their  manufacture,  such 
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ns  loaves,  buds,  and  other  components  of  flowers ; chiefly  of  common  material, 
hut  very  good  in  regard  to  colour,  some  of  the  tints  being  exceedingly  bright  and 
rich.  The  flowers  are  extremely  accurate  in  their  imitation  of  Nature,  and  are 
mostly  well  selected  for  the  peculiar  class  of  article.  As  cheap  commercial  pro- 
ductions, this  collection  deserves  commendation. 

Gaudet-du-Fresne,  Paris  (France,  No.  842).  Prize  Medal,  for  manufactured 
leaves  for  artificial  flowers.  This  collection  contains  a large  assortment  of  leaves, 
executed  in  a peculiar  manner ; and  though  restricted  to  a special  branch  of  the 
manufacture,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  specimens,  which 
exhibit  a very  fair  amount  of  natural  character. 

Haband,  K,  Paris  (France,  No.  863).  Prize  Medal,  for  Head-dresseR,  Trim- 
mings, &c.  These  are  very  good  commercial  articles,  suited  for  superior  markets, 
and  exliibiting  great  taste  and  accuracy  in  design. 

Lefort,  — , sen.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1295).  Prize  Medal,  for  materials  for 
Artificial  Flowers.  This  maker  has  produced  Papers  and  Stuffs  of  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  in  very  perfect  series  of  gradations  of  tint ; the  paper  stained  with 
carthamus-red  (safflower)  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  vividness  of 
its  colour.  These,  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  forms  of  the  “ materials,”  such 
as  Leaves,  Sprigs,  Buds,  Berries,  or  other  Fruits,  for  the  construction  of  bouquets 
and  wreaths,  are  excellent  specimens  of  a class  of  manufacture  carried  on  upon  a 
large  scale  for  the  supply  of  a cheap  market 

Lumsden,  J.,  Trevor  Terrace,  Knightsbridge  (Class  XXX.,  No.  125).  Prize 
Medal  for  Wax-flowers.  An  exceedingly  graceful  and  truthful  group,  executed 
with  much  skill  and  artistic  feeling.  The  colours  are  chosen  with  excellent  taste, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  beautiful 

Makepeace,  Eliza,  Manor  Place,  Clapham  (Class  XXX.,  No.  185).  Honour- 
able Mention,  for  Wax-flowers,  distinguished  by  the  accurate  representation  of 
Nature,  and  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  colouring.  They  are  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  scientific  illustration. 

Mintorn,  John  H.,  Horatio,  Elizabeth,  and  Rebecca,  Soho  Square  (Class 
XXIX.,  No.  70).  Prize  Medal,  for  a very  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Wax- 
flowers.  The  plants  in  the  large  case  are  very  accurate  and  life-like,  and  well 
adapted  for  scientific  Museums,  to  which  they  are  especially  suited  from  the  truth- 
fulness with  which  they  represent  the  botanical  characters  of  the  various  plants. 
The  Victoria  Regia ; the  Ferns  showing  all  their  minute  fructification  ; the 
Mignonette  ; and  the  Orchids,  are  among  the  numerous  instances  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  small  groups  and  single  flowers  are  also  very  elaborate  imita- 
tions of  Nature,  and  present  a beautiful  appearance  ; the  colouring,  texture,  and 
mechanical  finish  being  of  the  first  class. 

Paroissien,  A.,  Paris  (France,  No.  945).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a collection 
of  Waxed  Leaves,  prepared  with  considerable  attention  to  accuracy  in  the  imita- 
tion of  nature. 

Perrot,  Petit,  and  Co.,  Paris  (France,  No.  952).  Prize  Medal,  for  Artificial 
Flowers,  Feathers,  &c.  Bouquets  and  W reaths,  composed  of  various  materials ; 
the  Feather-flowers  are  very  beautiful ; and  the  whole  collection,  including  the 
Feather-ornaments,  is  very  excellent,  and  affords  an  evidence  of  much  taste  on 
the  part  of  these  Exhibitors,  whose  productions  hold  a high  rank  in  the  French 
Department- 
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Randolph,  Wii.hki.mina,  Marshnm  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  66).  Prize 
Medal,  for  plants  imitated  in  Undyed-feathers,  This  collection  displays  much 
ingenuity  and  industry.  The  field  to  which  the  maker  has  restricted  horself  is 
somewhat  narrow,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  brilliantly-coloured 
feathers ; but  so  far  as  her  attempt  extends,  she  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in 
representing  the  natural  characters  both  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The  Roses,  Car- 
nations, and  Wall-flowers  are  highly  creditable. 

Russel,  Vincente,  Lislion  (Portugal,  No.  1298).  Honourable  Mention,  for  an 
Artificial  Orange-tree.  A very  creditable  imitation  of  a small  orange-tree,  dis- 
tinguished by  more  than  common  truth  of  general  character. 

Santa  Clara  (Funchal),  the  Nunnery  of  (Portugal).  Prize  Medal,  for  a 
case  of  Feather-flowers  from  Madeira,  in  the  Portuguese  Department.  A very 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  extensively  pursued  in  Madeira 

Strickland,  Maria,  New  Bond  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  63).  Prize  Medal, 
for  a collection  of  Wax-flowers.  The  flowers  of  this  collection  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  their  artistic  merits.  They  are  exceedingly  accurate  in  form,  colour, 
and  texture  ; in  which  latter  respect  a group  of  Roses  may  be  especially  noticed, 
an  uncommon  amount  of  delicacy  having  been  attained  in  the  petals.  A bunch 
of  Heaths  is  equally  good.  The  Model  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  in  its  various  stages 
of  development,  is  excellent  and  most  life-like. 

SUDDEN,  Borras,  and  Co.,  Aldermanbury  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  62).  Prizo  Modal, 
for  Artificial  Flowers,  Feathers,  and  Head-dresses.  The  flowers  in  this  collection 
arc  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  very  superior  commercial  products  for 
general  use.  Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  imitation  of  textures  by  various 
materials,  such  as  Waxed-cloth,  Velvet,  Muslin,  Cambric,  &c.,  and  for  general 
accuracy  of  form  and  colour,  brilliancy  of  tint,  and  tasteful  selection  of  subject, 
they  merit  strong  praise.  The  Feathers  aro  also  exceedingly  good. 

Tilman,  — , Paris  (France,  No.  698).  Prize  Medal,  for  Artificial  Flowers,  Head- 
dresses, &c.  ; small  Groups,  Bouquets,  &a,  in  great  variety,  of  very  superior  quality, 
as  intended  for  general  commercial  purposes,  combining  a fair  amount  of  natural 
character  with  good  mechanical  execution,  and  much  taste  in  the  selection  and 
grouping  of  the  component  leaves  and  flowers.  The  collection  of  this  Exhibitor 
is  one  of  the  best  contributed  by  the  French  flower-makers. 

II.— TAXIDERMY. 

The  art  of  stuffing  animals  is  generally  supposed  to  lie  an  invention  of  modem 
date,  and  to  have  originated  about  the  period  when  the  various  museums  of 
Natural  History  were  founded  in  Europe ; but  traces  of  the  art  are  to  lie  dis- 
covered in  the  earliest  records  of  antiquity,  although  the  methods  then  em- 
ployed differ  much  from  thoso  now  practised.  The  procedure  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  embalming  human  remains  and  dead  animals,  in  some  measure 
resembles  the  manipulations  of  the  taxidermist ; inasmuch  as  in  both  the 
parts  peculiarly  subject  to  decomposition  are  removed,  and  replaced  by  more 
durable  materials.  But  whilst  the  Egyptian  emlxdmer  desired  rather  to  preserve 
the  substance  of  the  body  than  its  form,  the  taxidermist  sacrifices  all,  except 
the  skin,  to  the  obtaining  of  a natural  representation  of  the  aspect  of  the 
living  animal.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
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serve  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  body,  but  their  methods  fulfilled 
the  object  very  imperfectly.  The  ordinary  proceeding  consisted  in  immersion 
in  melted  wax,  or  in  honey  : tills  necessarily  disguised  the  shajie,  even  though  it 
remained  unimpaired.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  ancient  methods  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  animal  substances  consisted  in  placing  them  in  a solution  of  common  salt ; 
this  is  still  done,  though  for  very  different  purposes.  In  this  maimer  the  sow, 
which  by  bringing  forth  a litter  of  thirty  pigs,  afforded  a happy  omen  to  /Eneas, 
was  preserved  by  the  priests  ; and  it  kept  so  well  that  it  was  said  to  have  been 
in  existence  at  Lurinium  in  tho  time  of  Varro.  In  the  same  way  were  preserved 
two  hippocentaum  (probably  monstrous  births),  and  also  an  ape,  which,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Indians  to  the  Emperor  Coustantius,  happened  to  die  on  the  road. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  business  of  the  priests  to  preserve  rare  animals,  or 
rare  natural  specimens  generally,  and  this  was  so  prevalent,  that  we  are  ulmost 
tempted  to  refer  the  origin  of  museums  of  Natural  History  to  the  temples  of 
antiquity  ; indeed  Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  quotes  a munlier  of 
instances  which  support  this  view.  And  although  it  cannot  be  positively*  asserted, 
from  the  notices  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  the  subject  under  review,  that 
methods  resembling  those  now  used  by  the  animal-stuffer  were  employed  by  the 
ancients,  still  the  circumstance  that  animals  were  frequently  suspended  in  the 
temples,  shows  that  they  were  not  invariably  preserved  in  salt  or  honey.  The 
ancients,  must  consequently  have  possessed  methods  of  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances in  the  dry  state  ; but  they  appear  to  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
for  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Calydonian  boar,  which  Pausanias  saw  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Greece,  had  evidently  suffered  by  time,  or  the  ravages  of  insects, 
ami  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  bristles. 

The  art  of  preserving  animals  appears  to  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  practised 
during  the  middle  ages ; for  we  only  now  and  then  meet  with  a notice  of  natural 
objects  being  kept  as  curiosities  in  the  treasuries  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes. 
It  is  only  in  the  records  of  the  period  when  the  study  of  natural  science  was 
resuscitated  that  passages  are  to  be  met  with  indicative  of  a knowledge  of  taxi- 
dermy. Sportsmen  had  undoubtedly  practised  it  much  earlier,  in  a rough  man- 
ner,! for  the  pur]s>se  of  making  effigies  of  call-birds,  in  the  absence  of  the  living 


* In  one  of  tho  Rpuil*  of  Horace  (Epist.  lib.  I.,  Epist.  2,  I.  65),  addressed  to  Lullius,  a 
passage  is  met  with,  which  has  been  generally  construed  into  a knowledge  of  Taxidermy 
among  tho  ancients.  Tho  words  arc 

Venaticus,  ox  quo 

Tempore  cerviuaui  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 

Militat  in  silvis  catulus. 

Many  interpret  ysffis  em'ina  as  a stuffed  stag,  placed  in  the  hall,  and  barked  at  by  tho  dog, 
This  explanation  assumes  that  the  ancients  decorated  their  halls  in  such  manner,  like  a 
modem  hunting-box.  The  jiassage  is,  however,  intelligible  if  we  translate  pdlit  cervina  as 
the  mere  skin  of  the  stag. 

t Although  the  foregoing  sketch  suffices  to  show  that  the  art  of  taxidermy  can  only  have 
lajen  very  gradually  developed,  still  it  will  not  bo  inappropriate  to  introduce  in  this  place  the 
often-told,  but  improbable,  anecdote  of  a rich  gentleman  of  London  named  Lover,  who  is  suid 
to  have  possessed  a valuable  collection  of  living  birds.  These  all  died  in  one  night,  owing  to 
the  stove  used  in  the  aviary  having  cracked,  and  the  vapours  suffocating  them.  The  intensity 
of  Mr.  Lever’s  grief  at  the  hiss  of  Ids  favourites  induced  him  to  make  an  effort  at  preserving 
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bird,  while  they  imitated  the  note  of  the  bird  with  their  own  voice,  or  some 
artificial  contrivance. 

The  first  records  of  collections  of  objects  of  natural  history  relate  to  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  appears  from  them  that  such  museums  existed 
chiefly  in  Italy ; in  relation  to  which  the  name  of  Francesco  Calceolari  deserves 
especial  mention  (Verona  1581).  These  collections,  which  were  commenced  by 
private  individuals  from  purely  scientific  motives,  increased  in  number  and  im- 
portance in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  period  gave  birth  to  the  collection  of 
the  Trariescants  (father  and  son),  which  was  purchased  in  1659,  by  Elias  Ashmole, 
who  presented  it  in  1683  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  thus  founded  the 
Ashmolean  Museum;  and  also  to  the  collection  of  James  Petiver,  which  was 
much  enriched  hy  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and,  on  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
naturalist,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  from  this  epoch, 
in  which  the  majority  of  continental  collections  took  their  origin,  that  the 
art  of  preserving  skins  must  be  dated ; and  from  the  moment  it  became  sub- 
servient to  science,  it  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  requirements  of  these 
institutions. 

It  is  a point  of  extreme  interest  to  compare  the  admirable  productions  in 
taxidermy  contributed  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  with  the  old  specimens  of  the  art 
of  animal-stuffing  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  museums  of  natural 
history.  Nothing  more  dissimilar  can  be  imagined  ; for  while  the  successful  pro- 
ductions of  modem  times  present  Nature  to  our  eyes,  and  show  that  the  artist  has 
closely  studied  her  hidden  secrets,  the  animals  of  the  old  stuffers  resemble  any- 
tldng  but  that  which  they  are  intended  to  represent.  It  would  appear  that  the 
study  of  nature  was  not  deemed  to  be  essential,  and  that  imagination  took  its 
place,  and  was  allowed  great  latitude  in  the  putting-up  of  the  stuffed  effigies ; so 
much  so,  that  the  living  prototype  would  have  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  con- 
templation of  its  defunct  representative. 

The  older  taxidermists  had,  evidently,  to  direct  their  entire  attention  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties  presented  by  the  material,  the  preservation  of  which  was 
the  main  point  At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  removing  the  intestines 
and  the  brain,  especially  in  birds  ; they  attempted  to  prevent  the  putrefaction  in 
the  remaining  parts,  by  exposing  the  bodies  to  a gradually  increasing  temperature 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  all  the  water.  But  however  carefully  the  drying  was 
attended  to,  it  is  evident  that  these  productions  were  of  an  ephemeral  character,  ns 
they  presented  a tempting  bait  to  many  descriptions  of  insects.  An  improvement 
was  next  effected  by  removing  the  large  fleshy  muscles,  the  entire  skeleton  still  re- 
maining. At  present,  the  skin  alone  is  employed  ; all  parts  that  rapidly  undergo 
putrefaction  being  carefully  removed.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  modem 
chemistry,  which  has  yielded  a series  of  useful  preparations  to  tire  taxidermist,  the 
putrefaction  of  the  stuffed  animals  was  prevented.  The  operator  was  consequently 
enabled  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  points  of  great  importance  ; and  from  the 
moment  he  was  freed  from  anxiety  respecting  the  preservation  of  his  subject,  he 


their  dead  bodies,  and  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  this  hy  the  aid  of  his  physician,  who 
invented  aninud^tuffmg  for  the  occasion.  These  bird.-  are  rejorted  to  have  givcu  rise  to  the 
Leveriau  Museum,  specimens  from  which  may  yet  be  met  with  in  the  British  Museum. 
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strove  to  perfect  his  mode  of  representing  nature,  and  thus  completely  altered  the 
range  of  his  art.  The  skin  of  the  animal  has  now  become,  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxidermist,  a crude  material  to  lie  endowed  with  form,  and  life-like  attributes,  as 
the  marble  under  the  chisel  and  mallet  of  the  sculptor ; and  unless,  like  him,  he 
prepares  his  mind  by  anatomical  studies,  and  a close  observation  of  nature,  he 
will  surely  fail  to  realise  a satisfactory  production.  The  Works  of  Art  exhibited — 
for  to  many  of  the  specimens  the  term  may  be  well  applied. — prove  that  aninml- 
stuffing  has  been  cultivated  with  unequivocal  success  in  this  direction. 


United  States  of  America. 

The  Exhibitors  are  Two  in  number,  one  of  whom  sends  a Black-eyed  Squirrel, 
and  the  other  a case  of  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes ; but  neither  of  these  contribu- 
tions calls  for  especial  notice. 


Belgium. 

The  contribution  which  comprises  a case  of  Stufl'ed-binls  indigenous  to  Belgium, 
and  also  a case  of  Stuffed  Foreign  Birds,  requires  no  especial  notice. 

British  Colonies. 

British  Guiana. — Mr.  A F.  Riikjway  exhibits  a case  of  stuffed  birds,  com- 
prising : — the  Toucan,  Blue  Parrot  from  Essequibo,  and  the  Yellow-bellied  Trojan. 
Nava  Scotia. — Mr.  A.  Downs  contributes  some  well-prepared  specimens  of 
Birds  from  that  colony.  New  Zealand  sends  specimens  of  Insects.  South  Africa. 
— Captain  Faddy,  It. A.,  exhibits  specimens  of  the  Hartebeest,  the  Striped  Koodoo, 
and  the  Waterboc,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  manner  in  which  these 
have  been  preserved  and  set  up  cannot  lie  commended  ; but  it  is  alleged  that  the 
two  last-named  animals  are  the  first  of  their  kind  that  have  reached  this 
country : and  if  so,  they  are  of  interest.  Van  Diemen’s  Land. — Mr.  F.  Cox  ex- 
hibits a case  of  Tasmanian  Insects  ; and  Mr.  Bonney,  one  of  Tasmanian  Birds ; 
which  .are  interesting  specimens.  Mr.  W.  H.  I.NCE,  of  Chelsea,  exhibits  a case  of 
Birds  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Captain  J.  M.  R.  Ince,  who  died  at  Houg- 
Kong  whilst  commanding  Her  Majesty’s  ship  “ Pilot”  They  formed  part  of  the 
rare  and  interesting  specimens  of  Natural  History  collected  by  that  officer  when 
Lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  “ Fly,”  during  the  survey  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  and 
Coasts  of  Australia  These  specimens  are  of  great  interest,  not  only  from  their 
number  (Forty-two)  and  the  beauty  of  the  examples,  but  also  from  the  evidence 
they  afford  of  the  cultivation  of  science  by  the  officers  of  the  British  Navy. 
Western  Africa. — Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  exhibits  n case  of 
Birds  from  the  river  Niger. 


France. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  contribution  has  come  from  France.  The 
attention  and  the  chemical  nnd  scientific  research  bestowed  upon  this  art  by 
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French  naturalists, — Bdcu-ur  of  Metz,  the  inventor  of  the  metallic-soap  ;*  Fonte- 
nelle,  Duffesne,  and  others,  and  the  value  of  their  writings,  is  well  known  to 
naturalists  ; and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  compare  the  present  condition 
of  the  art  in  that  country,  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

Sardinia. 

The  only  contribution  is  an  Elk  from  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Turin.  This 
specimen  is  most  remarkable.  It  exhibits  to  perfection  the  art  of  representing  the 
living  animal,  not  only  in  its  general  form  and  character,  but  marking  also  the  fine 
and  delicate  undulations  of  the  flesh  and  muscles,  and  all  the  anatomical  details 
which  are  externally  traceable.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  is  so  great  that 
generally  it  is  scarcely  attempted ; but  in  the  present  instance  the  artist  has  been 
most  successful.  The  process  adopted  by  Sig.  Comba,  the  Exhibitor  of  this  speci- 
men, has  been  that  of  modelling  the  animal  in  clay,  and  from  that  mode)  forming 
a mould ; this  mould  enabled  him  to  construct  a figure  of  a material  resembling 
papicr-machd,  retaining  all  the  fidelity  of  the  original  model  ; upon  this  figure  the 
skin  is  stretched. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  numlier  of  British  Exhibitors  is  Thirteen.  Of  these  the  following  deserve 
especial  notice.  A.  D.  Bartlett  exhibits  an  ingenious  example  of  the  art  in  the 
constructed  figure  of  the  Dodo — a bird  which  was  once  a native  of  Mauritius,  anil 
found  there  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — but  now, 
as  far  as  is  known,  entirely  extinct.  The  drawings  of  Savery,  preserved  in  the  Bel- 
vedere at  Vienna,  and  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin,  and  some  remains  of  a 
skeleton  formerly  in  the  collection  already  alluded  to,  of  Elias  Ashmole,  consisting 
now  but  of  the  head  and  one  foot — are  the  data  from  which  the  figure  has 
been  compiled.  The  process  is  of  course  very  different  from  that  of  preserving  a 
real  animal,  the  skeleton  and  skin  of  which  are  entire  : an  artificial  body  lias  to  be 
constructed,  and  then  covered,  feather  by  feather,  with  such  plumage  as  is  most 
in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the  bird.  This  has  been  very  skilfully  exe- 
cuted ; and  the  result,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  of  Mr.  Gray  of  the 
British  Museum,  “ represents  with  great  accuracy  the  form,  dimensions,  and  the 
colour  of  the  Dodo,  as  far  as  these  characteristics  can  be  ascertained  from  the 


* BidECKVi  Arsenical  Soap. 


Camphor  - --  --  --  6 ounces. 

Arsenic  (nneniom  new/),  in  powder  - - 2 pounds. 

Curd  soap  - --  --  --  2 pounds. 

Salts  of  tartar  (carbonate  of  potanJt)  - - 12  ounces. 

Lime,  in  powder  ------  4 ounces. 


The  soap  is  first  cut  in  small  slices,  and  meltod  gradually  with  water  over  a slow  fire, 
stirring  aU  the  time.  When  melted,  the  salts  of  tartar  and  lime  are  added  and  well  mixed. 
The  mass  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  arsenic  triturated  with  it  in  a mortar ; and, 
lastly,  the  camphor  is  added,  alter  having  been  separately  triturated  to  powder  with  the  aid 
of  a little  spirit  of  wine.  The  mixture  has  the  consistence  of  stiff  flour-pasto. — The  Art  of 
7b xulrrmy,  by  Peter  Boswell,  p.  2. 
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evidences  which  exist,"  whilst  it  “ does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  skill,  and  to 
his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  birds.” 

There  are  other  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bartlett  which  are,  perhaps,  more 
attractive,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  nature  with  a fidelity  of  which  all  can  judge. 
The  pair  of  Impeyan  Pheasants,  entitled  ■*  Courtship,"  and  the  Sleeping  Orang- 
outang, “ Repose,"  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  The  fleshy  parts  of  the 
latter  have  been  very  skilfully  treated,  and  the  dried  and  shrivelled  appearance 
which  they  so  often  assume  is  entirely  avoided. 

Hie  skeleton  of  the  Orang-outang  has  been  preserved,  and  also  the  viscera ; 
the  whole  furnishing  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  rare  specimens  should 
be  dealt  with,  in  order  to  secure  accurate  information  to  the  naturalist,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  science. 

J.  A.  Hancock,  of  Newcastle,  exhibits,  in  the  North  Transept,  some  beautiful 
examples,  not  only  of  a faithful  and  spirited  adherence  to  life  and  nature,  but  of  a 
skilful  and  harmonious  combination  of  forms  and  colours.  The  three  illustrations 
of  Hawking,  and  the  scene  in  the  Tropics,  will  go  far  towards  raising  the  art  of 
Taxidermy  to  a level  with  other  arts  which  have  hitherto  held  higher  pretensions. 
The  first  of  the  three  objects,  illustrating  the  ancient  sport  of  Falconry,  is  the 
Hooded  Hawk,  looking  lean  and  hungry,  with  the  strap  attached  to  his  leg,  by 
which  he  is  held  on  the  falconer’s  fist  In  the  second  group,  the  Falcon  has  struck 
to  the  ground,  and  is  in  combat  with,  the  Quarry,  a powerful  Heron,  who  is 
struggling  in  vain  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemy  ; whilst  the  Eel,  which  but  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Hawk  would  have  been  soon  devoured  by  the  Heron,  is 
quietly  making  his  escape.  The  third  tableau  exhibits  the  gorged  Falcon  ; what 
a contrast  is  here  presented  ! the  blood-thirsty  enemy  of  the  Heron  is  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  in  the  drowsy  figure : standing  on  one  foot,  the  other  being  drawn 
up  under  his  breast — the  eye  half  closed  : he  is  the  very  image  of  gluttony.  The 
tropical  group  comprises  Cockatoos  and  Parrots  disjiorting  in  a rich  tropical  vege 
tation,  glittering  (perhaps  too  much  so)  with  brilliant  Butterflies  and  Beetles, 
Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles.  The  stolid,  heavy,  self-satisfied  expression  of  the 
parrots  is  well  brought  out  by  comparison  with  the  anxiety  and  trepidation  of  the 
Mate  of  the  Dead  Gull  in  another  group  ; or  with  the  restless  gaze  of  the  Liimmer- 
geyer  of  the  Alps.  The  contrast  between  Life  and  Death  is  also  well  kept  up,  by  the 
display  of  a group  of  Dead  Game,  the  ruffled  state  of  the  feathers  being  exceedingly 
truthful. 

C.  Gordon  exhibits  a representation  of  an  Owl  “ mobbed  by  small  birds,”  in 
which  the  action  of  the  owl  and  of  his  tormentors  is  given  with  great  liveliness  and 
fidelity. 

Dr.  Beeyor,  of  Newark,  exhibits  a Dog  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Elk  contributed  from  Sardinia,  and  although  not  included  in  the  Awards  hereafter 
to  be  enumerated,  it  is  deserving  of  favourable  notice. 

J.  Leadbeater  exhibits  a curious  and  instructive  collection  of  Indian  Galli- 
naceous birds ; and  an  extensive  collection  of  Humming-birds,  comprising  about 
300  or  400  varieties,  in  the  North  Transept,  which  are  very  carefully  set  up. 

T.  M.  Williams  and  J.  Gardner  exhibit  a brilliant  assemblage  of  richly  plu- 
maged  Birds  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  productions  of  these  artists 
are  apparently  of  a class  rather  for  the  drawing-room  than  the  cabinet  of  the 
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naturalist  They  have  selected  chiefly  those  denizens  of  the  air  most  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliant  colouring  of  their  plumage.  So  far  as  the  careful  preserv- 
ation of  the  plumage  is  concerned,  they  deserve  commendation,  but  in  respect  to 
a delineation  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  by  appropriate  scenery,  they  fall  short,  of 
the  excellencies  attainable  in  this  art. 


WORTEMUCKO. 

The  collection  of  H.  Ploucquet  consists  of,  1st.  A series  of  scenes  taken 
from  Kaulbach’s  illustrations  of  the  well-known  German  story  of  Reynard  the 
Fox  ( Reindce  Fuchs),  and  executed  with  great  skill.  In  these  the  Exhibitor 
does  not  of  course  claim  the  merit  of  conception  ; but  the  humour  with  which  the 
design  of  the  artist  is  carried  out,  and  the  expression  thrown  not  only  into  the 
attitude,  but  into  the  countenance  of  each  animal,  is  admirable. 

2nd.  Groups  of  Birds  and  small  animals  in  action,  designed  as  well  as  executed 
by  the  Exhibitor.  Some  of  these  also  are  humorous,  and  show  considerable 
ingenuity,  as,  for  instance  : — a Love-scene  illustrated  by  Weasels ; a Parting-scene 
between  a Cat  and  a Polecat ; a Literary  Polecat,  See.  Others  represent  the  move- 
ments or  habits  of  birds  in  the  care  of  their  nests  or  of  their  young  ; the  appear- 
ance of  the  broods  at  different  ages  ; and  the  action  of  the  parent  birds  in  defend- 
ing them  against  attacks  of  other  animals.  All  are  remarkable  for  spirited  and 
life-like  execution. 

3rd.  The  representation  of  two  large  Hunting  scenes,  such  as  form  the  subjects  of 
Snyder’s  pictures.  One,  an  attack  of  Dogs  upon  a Wild  Boar ; the  other,  a Stag 
pullet!  down  by  Hounds.  These  evince  great  spirit,  and  a close  study  of  nature  ; 
although  in  one  or  two  instances  the  action  of  the  limbs  and  muscles  are  not 
minutely  correct.  These  inaccuracies,  however,  aro  so  few  and  so  slight,  that  they 
cannot  detract  from  the  very  great  merit  which  belongs  to  the  whole  of  M.  Plouc- 
quet’s  exhibition.  The  process  employed  by  M.  Ploucquet  in  preparing  some  of 
his  smaller  specimens  has  been  to  mould  the  figure  of  the  animal  in  plaster-of- 
Paris,  and  to  stretch  the  skin  upon  the  model ; and  it  has  been  most  successful 
The  groups  of  M.  Ploucquet  attract  by  far  the  largest  share  of  public  attention. 

There  are  Twenty-six  Exhibitors  of  Taxidermy,  of  these  there  are : — 

4 Holders  of  a Prize  Modal. 

1 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

21  Unrewarded. 


26  Total. 


The  classification  according  to  the  various  countries  is  as  follows ; — 


America,  United  States  of 
Belgium  - - - - 

British  Colonies : — 
British  Guiana  - - 

Nova  Scotia 
New  Zculninl 
South  Africa 


S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Van  Diemen’s  Land  - 
West  Africa  - 
Sardinia  - - - 
United  Kingdom 
Wurtemburg  - - 


Total  - 


3 

1 

I 

13 

1 


- 26 
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List  op  Awards. 

Bartlett,  A D.,  Great  College  Street,  Camden  Town  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  291). 
Prize  Medal,  for  a model  of  the  Dodo,  and  several  excellent  examples  in  the  higher 
branches  of  Taxidermy. 

Comua,  F.,  Turin  (Sardinia,  No.  83).  Prize  Medal,  for  a Stuffed  Elk,  exquisitely 
modelled. 

Gordon,  C.,  Museum,  Dover  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  202).  Honourable  Mention, 
for  a group  of  Stuffed  British  Birds, 

Hancock,  J.,  Newcastle  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  320).  Prize  Medal,  for  several 
single  specimens  and  groups  of  Stuffed  Birds  and  Animals,  most  truthful  as  to  the 
representation  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  these  creatures ; and  in  every 
respect  of  the  highest  merit 

PLOCCQUET,  H.,  Stuttgart  (Wurtemburg,  No  107).  Prize  Medal,  for  several 
humorous  groups  of  Stuffed  Animals ; Groups  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  birds,  and 
two  large  Hunting-pieces. 

C.— ARTICLES  CONNECTED  WITH  EDUCATION. 

I.— EDUCATIONAL  MODELS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  enlightened 
persons,  nor  any  means  more  conducive  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  advance- 
ment of  a people,  than  the  dissemination  of  accurate  practical  knowledge  among 
all  its  classes ; and  it  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  circumstances  of  the  present 
age  to  find  many  philanthropic  individuals  endeavouring  to  smooth  the  pith 
to  knowledge,  for  those  whose  position  in  society  does  not  permit  of  their  engaging 
in  a long  course  of  study. 

Beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  education,  no  branch  of  learning  is  more  valuable 
to  the  working-classes  than  applied  Physics  and  Mechanics  ; and  in  those  depart- 
ments there  are  no  means  better  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  student 
with  the  great  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  with  the  construction  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  by  which  man  renders  them  available  for  his  wants,  than 
Working- Models.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  these  useful  aids  are 
unobtainable  by  the  majority  of  students,  on  account  of  their  expense.  In  order 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  this  impediment,  Edward  Cowper,  Professor  of 
Manufacturing-Art  and  Machinery  at  King’s  College,  London,  has  contrived  a 
series  of  cheap  models  to  illustrate  his  courses  of  lectures,  with  the  view  of  stimu- 
lating his  students  to  imitate  them,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  simplicity. 
Finding  that  they  fully  answered  their  intended  purpose,  he  has  since  allowed 
them  to  be  copied  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  introduction  into  National-schools.  The  Society  is  thus 
enabled  to  supply  them  at  a few  peuce  only  alx>ve  their  prime  cost ; and  at  the 
same  time  it  also  furnishes  pamphlets  explanatory  of  the  various  parts  of  each 
model  and  their  functions,  so  that  the  teacher  may  readily  acquire  and  easily 
impart  a knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  For  example, 
u Sectional-Model  of  “the  Working-parts  of  a Steam-engine,"  20  inches  by 
10  inches,  is  furnished  for  7s.  fid.  All  the  parts  are  moveable,  and  the  name  of 
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each  is  indicated  by  a printed  label  pasted  on  it ; as  cylinder,  piston,  piston-rod, 
connecting-rod,  crank,  fly-wheel,  valve-box,  slide-valve,  steam  going  into  the 
cylinder,  steam  going  out  of  the  cylinder,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
how  many  of  the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  there  are  who  would 
be  thankful  for  the  information  obtainable  in  the  North-East  Gallery  from  this 
and  similar  rough  but  valuable  models. 

Besides  the  model  of  a steam-engine,  the  following  are  also  exhibited  : — an 
Orrery,  or  Stellarium,  price  10s.,  showing  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  and  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  ; also  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  orbit,  illustrating  the  cause  of  the  seasons  ; and 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  earth.  A Working-section 
of  a Pump,  24  inches  by  10  niches,  price  7«.  Gd. ; a six-inch  Sphere  for  showing 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  2s. ; a^iox  of  Cubes,  Bricks,  Ac.,  for  teaching  Tangible 
Arithmetic,  8s.  6 d. ; a series  of  Measuring-rods,  of  1 foot,  2 feet,  and  6 feet 
in  length,  at  2d.,  id.,  and  6 d.  each  ; specimens  of  Levers,  also  a Scale-beam  and 
Steel-yard,  3d.  each  ; a Loom  for  weaving  tapes,  garters,  &c.,  7s.  Gd.  ; a Door-lock, 
20  inches  square,  7s.  Gd.  The  only  Exhibitor  of  Educational  Models  which  have 
come  under  the  consideration  of  this  Jury  is 

Prof.  Edward  Cowper,  Kensington  Park  Villas  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  245),  to 
whom  a Prize  Medal  is  awarded. 

1L — ETHNOGRAPHICAL  MODELS. 

Under  this  title  will  be  described  a few  collections  of  small  Figures,  illustrative 
of  foreign  costumes  and  manners,  which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  J ury 
of  Class  XXIX,  although  they  were  arranged  as  belonging  to  Class  XXX  These, 
apart  from  their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  possess  a very  high  interest,  as 
conveying,  through  the  eye,  a vivid  representation  of  the  customs,  occupations,  and 
habits  of  the  natives  of  distant  countries,  not  so  easily  apprehended  from  any 
written  description,  however  well  illustrated  by  drawings.  These  models  are  con- 
fined to  the  Court  of  the  Fine- Arts,  with  the  Maltese,  the  Indian,  and  the  Spanish 
Courts.  Those  contained  in  the  first-named  department  attract  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  public  attention  ; although,  in  respect  of  the  particular  excellence  which 
is  here  contemplated,  they  possess,  perhaps,  less  interest  than  the  very  diversified 
and  most  extensive  series  in  the  Indian  Court.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  latter 
collection  will  be  dispersed,  with  the  other  splendid  contents  of  the  Department, 
before  its  value  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

United  Kinodom. 

The  Fine- Art  Court  contains  a collection  of  very  beautiful,  life-like,  and  spirited 
Figures,  modelled  in  wax  with  most  surprising  minuteness  and  artistic  feeling, 
both  in  the  position  and  grouping.  They  represent  the  natives  of  Mexico,  and 
also  the  American  Indians,  habited  in  their  proper  costume,  and  displaying  their 
characteristic  customs  in  the  several  phases  of  civilized  and  savage  life,  with  a 
truthfulness  in  the  varied  expressions  and  anatomical  development  of  the  different 
effigies,  which  is  most  remarkable.  An  Indian  rejoicing  in  triumph  over  the 
dcsjiuir  of  a white  victim,  whom  he  has  bound  and  is  about  to  scalp,  but  whose 
sufferings  he  is  prolonging  with  savage  cruelty,  may  be  especially  cited  in  illustra- 
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tion  of  this  particular  excellence ; and  the  group  of  three  figures,  entitled  “ a Con- 
fessional,” as  an  instance  displaying  a rich  vein  of  humour.  The  “ Aquadtrr,"  or 
water-carrier  ; the  “ Memendor,"  or  street-cobbler,  in  his  tattered  garments  ; the 
group  of  civilized  Indians  laden  with  produce  ; the  group  of  savage  Indians,  called 
“ Mecos the  Fandango,  a national  dance,  illustrated  by  two  Iudian  women 
dancing  to  the  guitar,  played  by  a male  figure,  with  numerous  other  examples 
which  might  be  adduced,  are  also  all  deserving  of  equal  praise. 

India. 

The  Figures  in  the  Indian  Courts,  which  have,  it  appears,  been  contributed  by 
several  Exhibitors,  are  either  modelled  in  clay  or  plaster,  or  else  carved  in  wood, 
and  painted  to  represent  the  natural  colours  of  the  various  objects  The  largest 
group,  which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
civil  service,  is  contained  in  a model  of  the  “Jamma  Bundi,"  or  the  encampment 
of  a Government  collector,  whilst  moving  about  on  his  annual  tour  through  his 
district  The  figures  are  of  plaster,  and  the  buildings  of  wood.  The  double-poled 
tent  of  the  Collector  is  pitched  at  a short  distance  from  the  village ; and  he  is 
represented  as  sitting  within  it,  surrounded  by  the  “ Manletdar,"  and  other 
revenue  officers.  Several  petitioners  are  congregated  around  the  door  of  the  tent, 
soliciting  a remission  of  part  of  the  payments  due  from  them.  The  figures  ol  men 
and  animals  are  about  Three  hundred  in  number,  and  present  a lively  representa- 
tion of  Indian  life  and  character.  Some  are  indolently  lying  under  the  trees, 
some  are  gazing  at  the  performance  of  a snake-charmer,  and  some  feeding  an 
elephant ; whilst  others,  more  intent  on  the  business  of  the  day,  are  having  their 
petitions  written  out  by  the  village  accountants,  or  “ Coolkurnees."  The  village, 
near  which  the  encampment  is  formed,  is  represented  inside  a fortified  wall,  which 
surrounds  it,  and  which  is  shown  in  section.  There  are  also  to  bo  seen  the 
numerous  shops  and  rows  of  houses  in  the  village,  with  the  inhabitants  engaged 
in  their  various  pursuits. 

The  best  executed  and  most  instructive  models,  however,  are  those  of  clay, 
manufactured  in  Kishnaghur,  representing  the  various  castes  and  professions  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  collection  comprises  upwards  of  Sixty  illustrations,  some  con- 
sisting of  several  figures.  Here,  almost  in  the  closest  juxtaposition  with  the 
splendid  cotton  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  machinery  exhibited  in  Class  VI., 
there  is  to  lie  seen  a Bengal  woman  cleaning  cotton  with  the  strung  bow,  and 
another  spinning  with  the  most  primitive  of  apparatus  ; and  the  Weaver  preparing 
his  thread  on  his  roughly-made  loom.  Not  far  from  Nasmyth’s  steam-hammer, 
the  “ Kltamar,"  or  Bengal  blacksmith,  is  represented  with  his  simple  bellows, 
forge,  and  anvil ; and  within  a very  short  distance  from  the  latest  refinements  in 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  are  illustrations  of  Ploughing  and  Har- 
rowing with  apparatus  which  no  European  could  use  ; and  Rice-grinding  that 
must  require  all  the  patience  of  an  Indian  to  perform.  On  a line  with  the  loco- 
motive-engines which  convey  our  correspondence  with  a celerity  not  dreamed  of  a 
few  years  since,  and  even  now  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  lightning  speed 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  are  effigies  of  the  Dawk-runner,  or  Bearer  of  the 
Government  Mail-bags  ; and  the  Dawk-baruly-burdar , or  Messenger  who  carries 
Post-office  Parcels ; and,  closely  watched  by  the  unarmed  policemen,  are  the 
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Bro-jobamee,  or  armed  watchman,  and  the  Chowkeedar,  or  village  watchman. 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  groups  of  this  most  suggestive  and  well-executed 
collection.  It  will  recompense  the  most  attentive  study ; and  the  visitor  cannot 
fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  very  simple  implements  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  effect 
operations  for  which  costly  and  ponderous  machinery  are  generally  employed 
with  ua  An  instance,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited,  may  be  pointed  out  in 
the  primitive  pair  of  wooden  cylinders  for  crushing  the  sugar-cane,  which  are 
turned  by  a single  individual  with  a cross-handle,  whilst  two  others  are  engaged, 
the  one  in  feeding  the  machine,  and  the  other  in  taking  away  the  juice  and  the 
crushed  cane.  This  simple  machine,  although  not  comparable  with  the  gigantic 
three-roller  crushing-mill  with  its  attached  steam-engine,  seen  in  Class  VI.,  never- 
theless shows  that  the  Indians  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  involved  in  its 
construction. 

Less  perfect  in  point  of  execution  than  the  Kishnaghur  clay  figures,  but  still 
most  interesting,  are  the  Models  manufactured  at  Gokak  ; which  it  appears  are 
not  made  as  articles  of  export,  but  only  to  order.  This  collection  comprises  about 
forty  illustrations,  out  of  which  may  be  especially  noticed,  as  representing  trades, 
the  Cotton-printer,  the  Potter,  the  Woman  grinding  meal,  the  Bengal  Water- 
carrier,  or  Bheestee,  and  the  Washerwoman,  or  Dhobie. 

The  Models  illustrating  the  practices  of  the  Thug  murderers  excite  the  most 
painful  interest,  and  represent  the  following  incidents  : — A traveller,  induced  to 
sit  down  and  smoke,  has  his  attention  directed  to  the  heavens,  when  the  fatal 
handkerchief  is  applied  by  a Thug  who  stands  behind  him  ; but  in  another  group 
a horseman  is  successfully  defending  himself  from  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Thugs,  one  of  whom  he  has  slain.  The  mutilation  of  the  bodies  of  the  murdered, 
and  their  concealment  in  a well,  and  the  strangling  of  travellers  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  are  also  represented.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  these  Thug  murderers, 
after  having  been  arrested  and  reclaimed,  and  domiciled  in  a school  of  industry, 
were  the  manufacturers  of  the  carpets  exhibited  in  the  Indian  tent 

The  other  Models  contained  in  the  Indian  Court  comprise  Thirty-five  Figures 
in  wood,  from  the  Rajah  of  Jodhpore ; a model  of  a European  court  of  justice,  and 
also  one  of  a Native  court;  models  of  a Silk-factory  and  an  Indigo-factory,  of  a 
native  Oil-mill,  and  of  a Farm-establishment  A series  of  male  and  female  figures, 
exhibited  by  T.  E.  J.  Boileau,  represent  the  principal  Sects  in  Cochin  China  and 
Travancore. 

Malta 

The  Figures  from  Malta,  which  are  modelled  in  wax,  have  not  the  same  claims 
to  merit  as  those  before  described,  but  have  still  a certain  amount  of  excellence. 
They  represent  the  Grand-Master  Valetta,  the  Grand-Master  Lonzadari,  with  the 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  a Knight,  in  their  proper  costume. 

Spain. 

Three  Exhibitors  contribute  models  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  dresses  of 
Spain.  Two  of  these  send  figures  in  painted  terra-cotta,  representing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Andalusia  and  Malaga ; but  the  examples  are  not  numerous,  though  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  modelling.  The  other 
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Exhibitor  has  sent  a model  of  one-half  of  the  interior  of  the  arena  for  bull-fights 
at  Madrid,  made  in  wood,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  about  4,000  figures,  exhibiting 
the  various  incidents  proper  to  the  place. 

There  are  Eleven  Exhibitors  in  this  Section,  of  these  there  are : — 

4 Holders  of  a Prize-MedaL 
1 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

6 Unrewarded. 

11 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows  : — 

British  Colonies : — 


India  - - 6 

Malta  1 

— 7 

Spain  - - - 3 

United  Kingdom  - 1 


11 


List  of  Awards. 

Cubero,  J.,  (Spain,  No.  282).  Prize  Medal,  for  Three  Terra-cotta-Figures  re- 
presenting the  Costumes  of  Malaga. 

East  India  Companv,  The  Hon.  (India,  Class  XXX).  Prize  Medal,  for  a series 
of  upwards  of  Sixty  Clay-Figures  manufactured  at  Kishnaghur,  representing  the 
various  occupations  of  the  Hindoos. 

Gutierrez  de  Leon,  R.  (Spain,  No.  281a).  Prize  Medal,  for  Three  Terra- 
cotta-Figures, representing  the  costumes  of  Andalusia. 

Mata  Anguilera,  J.  (Spain,  No.  289).  Honourable  Mention,  for  an  interesting 
Model  of  a Bull-fight,  illustrated  by  4,000  figures. 

MoNTANARI,  N.,  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square  (Class  XXX.,  No.  224). 
Prize  Medal,  for  his  very  beautiful  and  interesting  series  of  Statuettes  illustrating 
the  customs  of  the  Mexicans. 

in.— COLLECTIONS  OF  PRODUCE. 

Under  this  general  title  there  are  to  he  noticed  four  very  important  and  in- 
structive collections  Two  of  them  consist  of  the  Imports  of  Raw  Materials  and 
Manufactures  into  Liverpool  and  Hull  respectively ; One  of  the  Inorganic  and 
Organic  produce  of  India,  and  One  of  Unwrought  Materials  and  Manufactures 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States  Tho  Two  most  important  are 
those  of  Liverpool  and  India,  both  from  their  extent  and  careful  arrangement. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  Collection  of  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  exhibited  by  the  Liver- 
pool Local  Committee,  contains  about  Five  hundred  and  fifty  different  substances ; 
but  as  in  most  cases  several  varieties  of  each  kind  are  exhibited,  it  comprises  a 
far  greater  number  of  specimens  than  is  indicated  by  this  estimate.  The  numerous 
articles  included  in  this  collection  are  arranged  systematically  under  the  following 
heads : — 
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Class  A. — Organic  Substance s. 

Section  I. — Animal  products. 

1.  Mammalia. 

2.  Ares  (Birds). 

3.  Urptilia  (Reptiles). 

4.  Pisces  (Fishes), 
fi.  Mdlusca. 

Ci.  I nseeta  (Insects). 

7.  Padiata. 

8.  Articles  produced  by  Insects. 

Section  II. — Vegetable  Substances. 

1.  Oils  and  Balsams. 

2 Fruits,  Nuts,  &o. 

3.  Materia  Medial  (Medicinal  Products). 

4.  Vegetable  Juices  and  Vegetable  Ex- 

tracts. 


5.  Dyeing  Materials. 

6.  Tanning  Materials. 

7.  Spices. 

8.  Oil  Seeds. 

9.  Agricultural  Seeds. 

10.  Dietetic  Articles. 

11.  Vegetable  Fibres. 

12.  Timber  and  Hard  Woods. 

13.  Miscellaneous  (Hops  and  Rushes). 

14.  Tobacco. 

15.  Feculas. 

Class  B, — Inorganic  Substances. 

Section  I. — Metallic. 

Section  II. — Non-Metallic. 


To  each  article  are  appended  the  Commercial  and  Scientific  names,  and  the 
name  of  the  Class  or  Order  to  which  they  belong,  with  the  quantity  imported 
into  Liverpool ; the  locality  whence  they  were  exported,  and  the  use  of  each 
substance  in  the  Arts  are  also  indicated. 

A glance  at  the  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  just  cited  will  immediately 
suggest  how  valuable  and  interesting  such  collections  would  be  to  the  principal 
seats  of  British  manufacturing-industry,  especially  if  they  were  made  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  comprise  all  raw  materials ; and  not  only  such  as  are  usually  im- 
jiorted,  but  those  also  which  are  known  to  be  useful  in  the  arts,  or  are  likely  to 
prove  so,  from  the  quantities  in  which  they  can  be  obtained.  These  Museums  of 
Raw-Produce  would,  however,  be  rendered  even  still  more  useful  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  energetic  curators,  fully  qualified  by  previous  studies  to  impart  accurate, 
scientific,  and  commercial  information  concerning  their  contents. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Archer,  by  whom  the  Liver- 
pool collection  was  arranged,  that  the  cost  of  it  was  about  4001.,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a very  small  expense,  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the 
results  to  be  derived  from  it  Ten  months  were  occupied  in  making  the  collec- 
tion ; but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  each  day  was  consumed  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds,  in  soliciting  samples  from  the  produce-brokers,  and  in  over- 
coming the  hostile  prejudices  which  existed  concerning  it-  The  evenings  only 
were  devoted  to  the  classifying  and  naming  the  specimens,  which  were  obtained  by 
gift  or  purchase.  The  time  consumed  was,  it  was  stated,  one  of  the  principal 
items  of  cost,  as  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee  had  to  reimburse  to  Mr.  Archer 
his  salary  from  the  Government,  which  he  ceased  to  receive  during  the  ten  months 
he  was  engaged  in  making  the  Collection.  About  2001.  were  thus  expended  ; 
but  a large  portion  of  this  outlay  is  attributed  to  loss  of  time  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions ; for  had  sufficient  funds  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Liverpool 
Local  Committee  in  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Archer  conceives  that  a collection  ton 
times  as  extensive  might  have  been  formed,  at  a cost  but  little  aliove  that  of  the 
present  one.  This  indeed  was  collected  under  great  disadvantages,  a few  cases 
being  provided  as  they  were  required  or  could  be  afforded.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Archer,  for  the  perse- 
verance which  they  evinced  in  prosecuting  their  labours  under  such  difficulties ; 
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as  well  as  for  having  produced,  notwithstanding,  so  extensive  and  valuable  an 
exhibition  for  so  small  an  expense.  As  a detailed  list  of  the  specimens  comprised 
in  this  display  is  given  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue,  pages  803-817,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reprint  it  in  this  Report 

The  Collection  of  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Hull,  exhibited  by  the  Hull  Local 
Committee,  is  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  Liverpool,  but  far  less  extensive. 
This  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  two 
towns,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  trade  at  Hull,  which  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic. 
Hence  Flax,  Iron,  Tallow,  Cereal-grains,  Linseed,  and  Linseed-cake,  form  im- 
portant items  in  it  Altogether  there  are  about  One  hundred  and  twenty  different 
substances  exhibited,  to  which  are  appended  the  commercial  and  scientific  names, 
and  the  quantity  of  each  imported  into  HulL  A detailed  list  of  the  collection  is 
given  at  page  817  of  the  IUustiatetl  Catalogue. 

India 

The  next  of  the  series  under  review  is  the  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Mineral, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  Substances,  used  by  the  natives  of  India,  in  their  various 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  as  well  as  in  Medicine.  They  were  principally  gathered 
from  the  Bazaars  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  by  Dr.  J.  Forbes  IIoyle,  dining  his 
residence  in  India ; but  they  include  also  some  additions  obtained  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  in  Cashmere,  and  by  Dr.  Stocks,  in  Scinde. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  collection  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  Dr.  Royle  states 
that  he  is  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Royle  for  her  assistance.  It  is  important,  from 
the  vast  number  of  substances  contained  in  it,  which  amount  to  between  Eleven 
and  Twolve  hundred  in  number,  procured  from  a few  only  of  the  Bazaars  of  India. 
They  are  used  by  the  natives  for  a variety  of  purjioses  ; but  though  many  of  those 
which  are  said  to  lie  useful  as  Medicines  may  not  possess  active  properties,  others 
are  known  with  certainty  to  be  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  drugs  ; 
and  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  there  must  be  many  others  possessed  of  useful 
properties,  though  they  are  but  little  known  in  Europe.  But  independently  of 
their  medicinal  uses,  there  are  among  the  various  Bubstances  many  which  are 
useful  as  food,  or  in  the  Arts ; as,  for  instance,  the  different  Cereal  Grains  and 
Pulses ; Starch-yielding  Seeds  and  Roots,  Oil-seeds,  Gums  and  Resins,  Dyes,  &e, 
as  well  as  Animal  and  Mineral  bodies.  These  substances  show,  at  a glance,  the 
resources  which  the  nativos  of  India  possess,  and  have  long  possessed,  for  prac- 
tising many  of  the  Arts  in  which  they  attained,  at  a very  early  period,  a very  high 
degree  of  perfection,  with  apparently  very  imperfect  means. 

The  Collection  is  farther  interesting,  both  in  a literary  and  scientific  point  of 
view,  because  most  of  the  substances,  which  are  here  gathered  into  a focus,  have 
their  properties  described  in  the  various  works  on  the  Materia  Medica  which  are  at 
present  in  use  in  India.  In  those  works  a variety  of  synonymes  are  given,  with 
the  names  of  the  same  substances  as  known  in  the  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Greek  also.  The  universal  knowledge  of 
these  productions  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  medical  works 
which  are  in  use  by  the  Mahotnedan  Hakims  in  India  are  translations  from  the 
Arabic  into  Persian,  with  which  has  been  incorporated  information  from  the 
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writings  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Arabs,  at  the  Court  of  Haroun-al-Rashid,  it  is  well 
known,  made  translations  from  the  Greek  authors,  such  as  Dioscorides;  and  hence 
it  will  he  understood  why  many  of  the  substances,  mentioned  in  such  Persian 
translations  as  are  now  in  use  in  India,  have  both  the  Arabic  and  Greek 
synonymes  assigned  to  them.  By  means  of  this  Collection  we  are  enabled 
to  examine  numerous  specimens  of  Asiatic  natural  productions,  which  are  all 
labelled  with  their  synonymes ; and  hence  it  is  frequently  possible  to  ascertain  the 
very  substances  which  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  have  described,  and  to 
which  they  assigned  an  Eastern  origin.  Thus  the  Nardu s (Spikenard)  of  the 
Greeks  may  be  shown  to  be  the  Jatama/nsi  of  the  Hindoos ; and  Dr.  Falconer  has 
identified  their  Costus  with  the  Root  or  Koost  of  the  Arabs,  a product  of  the 
mountains  of  Cashmere,  which  in  former  times  found  its  way  to  Europe,  and  at 
present  forms  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  with  China.  Many  of  these  in- 
teresting parallels  have  been  traced  out  by  Dr.  Royle,  in  his  Essay  on  the  An- 
tiquity of  Hindoo  Medicine , as  well  as  in  his  Illustrations  of  Himalayan 
Bota/ny.  He  has  also  been  able  to  identify  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings,  from  their  Arabic  synonymes,  as  he  has  shown  in  his  paper, 
The  Mustard-tree  and  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture. 

As  a complete  list  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  invaluable  Collection  is  given 
in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue , pages  893-907,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state 
that  it  comprises  Nine  hundred  and  nine  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  Thirty- 
two  animal  products,  and  Two  hundred  and  two  bodies  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  To  every  specimen  its  scientific  name  and  synonymes  are  appended, 
and  also  the  locality  whence  it  was  obtained.  The  vegetable  substances  comprise 
193  Roots,  10  Woods,  202  Barks,  445  Fruits  and  Seeds,  12  Galls,  and  47  Gums, 
Resins,  and  Gum-resina  If  a collection  of  all  those  products  which  are  but  little 
known  were  rendered  available,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  the  investigations  of 
the  scientific  chemist,  it  would  undoubtedly  do  much  to  advance  our  knowledge 
in  organic  chemistry,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  material  benefits,  not 
only  to  the  science  of  medicine,  but  also  to  the  aria 


United  States  of  America 


The  Collection  of  some  of  the  Products  and  Manufactures  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  which  is  contained  in  an  ornamental  cabinet  made  of  the  principal 
woods  of  that  State,  comprises  about  Eighty  different  substances.  The  chief  of 
them  ore  Ores,  Chemicals,  and  Woods  ; and  the  cabinet  itself  illustrates  the  uses 
to  which  the  woods  may  be  applied.  The  Jury  of  Class  IV.  having  also  awarded 
a Medal  to  this  interesting  collection,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  various  objects 
exhibited  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  their  Report ; but  as  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  does  not  contain  a list  of  them,  the  following  summary  will  not  be 
regarded  as  misplaced  : — 


MtXERALS. 

Anthracite  Coal— 2 kinds. 
Bituminous  Coal. 
Building.Rand. 

Copper  ore — 3 varieties. 
Free  etone. 


Gold-ore. 

Granite — 2 varieties. 
Iron-ore— 8 kinds. 
Lead -ore. 

Marble — 3 varieties. 

I Soap-stone — Steatite. 
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Metals. 

Copper  rods. 

Copper  sheets— 3 kinds. 

Pig-iron. 

Wrought-iron. 

Yellow-metal. 

Metallic  Manufactures. 

Iron  Nails. 

Shots. 

Stereotypo-plates. 

Typos. 

Chemical  Manufactures. 

Alum  ( Double  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash). 
Bichromate  of  potash. 

Blue  vitriol  ( Sulphate  of  Copper ). 

Chloride  of  lime  {Hypochlorite  of  Lime). 
Chrome-yellow  ( Chromate  of  Lead). 
Chrome-green  (Chrome-yellow  and  Prussian- 
blue). 

Copperas  (Proto-sulphate  of  Iron). 

Epsom  salts  (Sulphate  of  Magnesia). 

Glue  (Gelatin). 

Magnesia 

Magnesia,  Carbonate  of. 

Prussian  blue  (Sesqui-ferrocyanide  of  Iron). 
Red-lead  (Bed  oxide  of  Lead). 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash). 

Soap. 

Steario  acid. 

White  zinc  (Oxide  of  Zinc). 

Building  Materials. 

Bricks,  3 kinds. 

Fire-bricks. 

Lutch-bricks. 

Fire-bricks. 

Vegetable  Substanceb. 

1.  Woods. 

Ash. 

Beech. 


Cedar. 

Cherry. 

Hickory. 

Holly. 

Lime. 

Locust. 

Maple— 2 kinds. 

Mulberry. 

Oak. 

Pine. 

Poplar. 

Walnut 

2.  Cereal  Seeds  and  Meal. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat-meal. 

Indian-com,  yellow  and  white. 
Indian-com-Meal. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Wheat,  white  and  red. 

Wheat-flour. 


3,  Tobacco. 
Chewing  Tobacco. 

Leaf  Tobacco. 

4.  Vegetable  Manufactures. 
Cotton  Goods. 

Flax  Thread. 

Paper. 

5.  Animal  Products. 
Belt-Leather. 

Calf  Leather. 

Cloth,  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool. 
Felt. 

Morocco  Leather. 

Silk. 

Woollen  Cloth. 


The  number  of  Exhibitors  in  this  Section  is  Four,  to  all  of  whom  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awarded. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  contributors  according  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  : — 

America  - - - - l 

British  Colonies  (India)  - 1 

United  Kingdom  - 2 

4 


List  of  Awards. 

Archer,  Thomas  C.  (Liverpool,  Class  XXIX.,  No.  270).  Prize  Medal,  for  the 
Collection  of  the  samples  of  Foreign  Articles  imported  into  Liverpool  within  the 
last  five  years,  of  which  he  was  the  Collector  and  Arranger. 
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Hull  Local  Committee  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  290).  Prize  Medal  for  the 
Collection  of  Staple  Imported  Articles  of  the  port  of  Hull. 

Maryland,  Committee  of  (United  States,  No.  371)-  Prize  Medal  (the  same 
A ward  being  given  by  the  Jury  of  Class  1 V.),  for  a Cabinet  containing  specimens 
of  some  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Royle,  Dr.  J.  Forbes,  India.  Prize  Medal,  for  a Collection  of  Mineral, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  Substances,  useful  in  Medicine  and  the  Arts. 

To  which  may  be  added,  the  Award  of  a Prize  Medal  to  the  SULTAN  OF 
Turkey,  for  numerous  examples  of  Soaps,  Candles,  Confectionary,  and  Pipes, 
which  have  been  noticed  in  the  respective  articles  on  those  subjects  also  included 
in  the  present  Report 

D.— MANUFACTURES  FOR  PERSONAL  USE. 

I.— DRESSING-CASKS,  WRITING-DESKS,  WORK-BOXES,  Ac. 

Although  Writing-desks  are  comprised  in  the  list  of  articles  allotted  to  Class 
XXIX.,  yet,  as  they  are  also  included  in  that  of  Class  XVII.,  to  which  they  appear 
more  properly  to  belong,  they  are  displayed  in  both.  The  latter  class,  however, 
contains  the  greater  numtier  of  examples ; and,  likewise,  the  most  important  of 
those  which  are  covered  with  Russia  and  other  leathers,  and  either  “ chequered  " 
or  ornamented  after  the  mariner  of  the  bookbinder.  Work-boxes  are  not  nearly 
so  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  from  Belgium.  Dressing-cases,  consequently,  form 
the  chief  portion  of  the  contributions  in  the  branch  of  art  now  under  consideration ; 
and  they  are  exhibited  almost  exclusively  by  British  and  French  manufacturers 
who  appear  to  monopolise  the  supply  of  these  articles  On  account,  therefore, 
of  the  prominent  position  of  Dressing-cases  in  Class  XXIX.,  they  will  be  chiefly 
treated  of  in  the  subsequent  remarks  ; Writing-desks  and  Work-boxes  being, 
however,  noticed,  wherever  they  call  for  especial  observation.  The  latter  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded,  in  some  instances,  as  modifications  of  dressing-cases,  in  which 
some  of  the  contents  are  allowed  to  predominate  over  others ; for  those  cabinets 
very  frequently  contain  writing  materials  or  apparatus  for  ladies’  work  : and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fittings  of  writing-desks  or  work-boxes  sometimes  comprise  a 
toilette-set  more  or  less  complete.  Of  both  of  these  kinds  several  examples  are 
shown  in  the  Exhibition. 

Dressixo-Cases. — The  tasteful  and  compact  arrangement  of  these  most  useful 
receptacles  belongs  to  a very  modern  period  ; but  they  have,  probably,  not  even 
yet  attained  the  high  degree  of  elegant  convenience  of  which  they  are  capable.  In 
their  primitive  character,  however,  which  is  simply  that  of  containing  some  of  the 
materials  of  personal  adornment,  even  the  dressing-case  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. There  is  a remarkable  allusion  to  coffers  of  ivory,  probably  wrought  into 
the  forms  of  buildings,  and  containing  perfumes,  in  Psalm  xlv.  8,  where  the 
passage  describes  the  dressing  of  a queen  by  her  maids  of  honour,  when  preparing 
to  receive  her  royal  spouse. 

At  a later  period,  in  the  days  of  Roman  luxury,  the  toilette-box  of  a Roman 
lady  seems,  at  least  sometimes,  to  have  exhibited  a methodical  arrangement  of  its 
contents,  and  to  have  been  elaborately  decorated  with  the  best  art  of  the  period. 
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“ In  the  spring  of  179+,”  says  Carl  August  Bottiger,  “some  labourers  digging  for 
a well  in  the  garden  lielonging  to  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St  Paul,  not  far 
from  the  Suburra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline-hill,  came  upon  n large  subterranean 
chamber  filled  with  crumbled  ruins  ; from  which,  after  some  time,  they  succeeded 
in  extricating  a chest  filled  with  an  ancient  Roman  toilette-apparatus."  The 
casket  was  of  silver,  as  well  as  all  the  articles  found  with  it,  and  the  same  authority 
continues  to  state  that  the  dressing-box  itself  was  2 feet  in  length,  1 £ foot  in 
breadth,  and  1 foot  in  height  It  was  quadrangular,  and  consisted  of  two  trun- 
cated pyramids  joined  at  their  bases,  one  of  which  constituted  the  box  and  the 
other  the  cover.  The  exterior  ornament  of  this  cabinet  represented  a variety  of 
most  interesting  sculptures  relating  to  the  adorning  and  bringing-home  of  a bride ; 
and  the  inscription  “ Secunde  et  Projecta  Vi  Vatin”  seems  to  confirm  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  cabinet  was  a female  dressing-case  and  a wedding  gift.* 

With  this  ancient  casket  was  also  discovered  another  receptacle,  of  the  species 
which  the  Romans  denominated  Capmila  ; and  which,  by  the  chains  attached  to 
it,  appeared  to  be  intended  for  suspension  from  the  arm.  This  vessel  formed  a 
box  of  sixteen  sides  on  the  exterior,  having  a circular  cover ; and  greatly  resembled 
a Scrinium  for  containing  manuscript  rolls,  especially  as  it  was  decorated  on  the 
outside  with  raised  figures  of  eight  of  the  Muses,  interchained  with  garlands ; the 
remaining  Muse  Vicing  placed  on  the  summit  The  capsula  measured  one  foot  in 
height,  and  was  about  15  inches  broad  at  the  base.  Within  the  case  was  a flat  top 
or  tablet  of  copper,  dividing  it  into  one  large  central  compartment,  surrounded  by 
four  of  a smaller  size,  probably  originally  intended  to  receive  volumes  of  books. 
The  contents,  however,  were  boxes,  essence-vials,  small  paterte  and  ewers,  several 
toilette-spoons,  a taper-stand  in  the  form  of  a closed  hand,  a beautiful  little  vase, 
covered  with  arabesque  figures,  and  some  ornaments  for  a litter ; all  which  furni- 
ture was  of  silver.  The  size,  the  extent,  and  the  luxury  of  these  antique  dressing- 
cases  will,  however,  be  considered  leas  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  perfumes,  the  ornaments,  the  mirrors,  and  all  the  toilette-furniture  of  a female, 
was  called  by  the  Roman  jurisconsults  “if  undus  M ulitbrit,"  or  a woman’s  world ; 
and,  indeed,  they  have  their  parallels  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Cases  for  combs  and  mirrors,  which  were  usually  kept  together,  were  common 
in  England  from  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; when  the  haberdashers 
and  milliners,  who  dealt  in  foreign  small-wares,  had  increased  to  an  extent  un- 
known before  in  all  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  Upper-Pawn  or 
gallery  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Some  of  the  cabinets  of  this  period  also  contained 
bottles  of  sweet  waters,  and  pomanders,  or  perforated  silver  balls  for  perfume,  for 
neutralizing  disagreeable  odours  or  infection.  Such  a toilette-case  was  presented 
in  1562  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ns  a New  Year’s  gift,  from  Sir  John  Alee  ; it  being 
described  as  a coffer  of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  with  combs  glasses,  and 
balls. 

In  general,  however,  down  to  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
most  costly  toilette-furniture  Beems  to  have  consisted  of  a great  variety  of  art  icles 
which  covered  the  drcasing-table.  It  is  possible  that  the  thought  of  fitting  up  a 


• Bottiger’a  Sabiiui  oder  Morycmctntn  in  dem  Putzzimmer  f iner  reichm 
1803  ; translated  in  the  A'«*w  Monthly  Mnyizine,  1818,  vol.  x.t  p.  419. 
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single  receptacle  with  various  useful  contents,  was  suggested  by  the  boxes  brought 
from  Japan  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  were  made  to 
contain  a number  of  smaller  boxes  for  powder,  patches,  &c.,  of  different  shapes, 
and  contrived  neatly  to  fit  each  other.  In  the  “ Fop  Dictionary,”  contained  in  the 
very  curious  tract  on  female  costume,  published  by  Evelyn  in  1690,  entitled 
"A  voyage  to  Marry-land,  or  the  Lady's  Dressing-room  unlocked"  a casette  of 
silver  filigree  is  mentioned,  and  explained  to  signify  a “ dressing-box  but,  from 
the  description,  it  really  appears  to  have  been  a case  for  perfumed  waters.  All 
the  rest  of  the  appointments  consist  of  a profusion  of  scattered  luxuries,  like  those 
which  are  also  described  in  the  commencement  of  Pope’s  “ Rape  of  the  Lock." 

A lady’s  dressing-case  of  the  present  day  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
contrived  with  the  view  of  containing  almost  as  many  articles  of  convenience  or 
luxury  as  were  enumerated  by  Evelyn  .as  belonging  to  a lady  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ; and  however  appropriate  such  may  have  been  to  that 
period,  it  is  certainly  ill  adapted  for  travelling  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; except- 
ing, perhaps,  for  long  voyages  in  half-civilised  countries,  or  unfrequented  tracts 
where  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  the  toilette  are  not  procurable.  In  travelling, 
however,  through  the  polished  cities  of  Europe,  it  is  not  more  needless  to  be  encum- 
bered with  a store  of  gold,  when  circular  notes  are  obtainable,  than  it  is  to  carry 
large  quantities  of  perfumery  or  any  other  similar  article  which  can  be  readily 
purchased.  And  if  the  many  vessels  usually  introduced  into  a lady’s  dressing-case 
were  reduced  in  number  and  size,  it  might  become  nearly  as  portable  as  that  of 
a gentleman.  Yet,  although  this  is  obvious,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a single 
example  of  a lady’s  dressing-case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition  suitable  for 
convenient  package  or  for  rapid  travelling,  when  superfluous  baggage  is  very 
undesirable.  At  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  instances  of  gentlemen’s 
dressing-cases,  extremely  portable,  mostly  made  of  leather,  which  has  been  found 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  wood. 

The  ordinary  description  of  dressing-cases,  writing-desks,  and  work-boxes, 
admit  of  classification  into  two  very  distinct  branches  of  manufacture,  allied,  how- 
ever, by  the  contents  of  the  cases,  some  of  which  are  the  same  in  both  kinds. 
The  first  class  is  that  in  which  the  case  is  composed  of  hard-woods,  and  its  orna- 
mentation due  entirely  to  the  arts  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  buhl-worker.  The 
second  class  comprises  all  those  examples  in  which  the  body  of  the  box  is  made  of 
soft-woods,  or  moulded  in  pasteboard,  and  afterwards  covered  with  leather  of 
various  kinds.  The  exterior  is  then  ornamented,  either  in  a simple  style,  with 
creasing-tools  guided  by  means  of  a wooden  straight  edge,  or  more  elaborately 
with  tools  similar  to  those  of  the  bookbinder.  Beside  wood  and  leather,  it  should 
bo  stated  that  papier-machd  has  been  introduced  into  this  manufacture,  as  indeed 
into  many  others ; and  frequently  with  more  regard  to  a glittering  appearance 
than  to  beauty  of  design,  of  which,  however,  this  material  is  perfectly  susceptible. 
The  natives  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  have  employed  their  various  arts  in  the 
manufacture  of  dressing-cases,  desks,  and  work-boxes,  suitable  for  the  use  of 
Europeans,  and  have  adorned  these  respective  productions  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  styles  of  ornament 

The  articles  on  which  the  Jurors  of  Class  XXIX.  were  principally  required  to 
decide,  are  those  belonging  to  the  first  two  of  the  preceding  varieties : yet  on 
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consulting  the  Award-books,  it  would  appear  that  other  Juries  have  also  investi- 
gated the  merits  of  some  of  those  productions.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find 
that  they  have,  by  their  decisions,  confirmed  the  awards  of  the  Jury  to  which  they 
properly  belong.  Those  Awards  have  been,  in  most  instances,  omitted  in  the  list 
for  Class  XXIX.,  as  no  exhibitor  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  recompense  for  the 
same  description  of  goods : they  are,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  mentioned  in 
this  Report 

Austria. 

The  chief  contributions  in  the  Austrian  Department  are  a Dressing-case,  and  a 
Dressing-table,  covered  with  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  pierced  ivory,  in  which 
both  the  material  and  the  ornament  are  evidently  ill-adapted  for  the  intended 
purpose.  Beside  these,  there  are  some  Ladies’  Work-boxes  of  wood,  and  Dressing- 
cases  and  Work-boxes  of  papier-machd,  both  of  which  varieties  are  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  not  remarkable  for  cheapness. 

Belgium. 

Five  Exhibitors,  from  that  once  fashionable  watering-place  the  town  of  Spa, 
contribute  numerous  articles  of  the  so-called  Spa-ware,  consisting  of  Work-boxes, 
Netting-boxes,  Reading-desks,  Portfolios,  Glove-boxes,  and  other  similar  articles : 
these  are  made  of  sycamore  or  maple  wood,  which  has  been  coloured  by  immersion 
in  the  natural  ferruginous  waters  of  the  place.  The  iron  compounds  (probably 
chiefly  tannate  of  iron),  which  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron  with  the  vegetable  juices,  not  only  develop  the  minute  structure  of  the  grain, 
but  also  give  an  agreeable  slate-tint  to  the  wood,  which  then  forms  a pleasing 
background  to  the  elaborate  paintings  with  which  the  manufactures  are  embel- 
lished. After  having  been  decorated,  they  are  preserved  from  injury  by  several 
coats  of  varnish,  which  still  farther  increases  the  beauty  of  the  wood  by  bringing 
out  the  grain. 

British  Colonies. 

The  contributions  from  the  British  Colonies  are  numerous,  but  they  must,  in 
most  cases,  be  regarded  rather  as  curiosities  than  as  articles  of  large  sale.  From 
Ceylon  there  is  only  one  article,  namely,  a Desk  of  Porcupine-quills,  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  surrounded  with  a border  of  carved  ivory,  the  sunken 
portions  being  filled  with  colour.  The  Indian  Court  contains  numerous  specimens 
of  boxes  made  of  a variety  of  materials,  and  ornamented  with  great  taste  iu  several 
different  patterns.  Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  a Desk  aud  Envelope- 
box  of  ivory  and  sandal-wood,  and  a Porcupine-quill  Box  from  Calcutta;  a 
beautifully  and  elaborately  carved  Cuteh-box,  and  several  specimens  of  boxes 
from  Bombay,  ornamented  with  tasteful  and  minute  inlaying.  New  South  Wales 
contributes  a Desk  of  polished  woods  of  different  kinds.  From  New  Zealand 
there  is  a box  which  may  be  regarded  as  a native  dressing-case,  as  it  is  used  by 
the  alwrigines  to  contain  their  head-dresses.  In  the  South  African  Section  is 
exhibited  an  olive-wood  work-box,  which  has  been  sent  from  the  Groen  kloof 
Missionary  Station.  And  lastly,  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Mr.  McNauuhten 
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contributes  a Writing-desk  and  a Work-box,  made  of  musk-wood,  and  inlaid  with 
pine,  black-wood,  she-oak,  and  myrtle. 

China. 

There  are  Three  Exhibitors  of  Writing-desks  and  Work-boxes  in  the  Chinese 
Department.  Mr.  Copeland  sends  a Writing-desk  used  by  the  Chinese,  which 
contains  pencils  and  other  materials  for  writing,  and  also  a Swan-pan  or  calcu- 
lating board ; and  a Japanese  writing-desk,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL  Two 
examples  of  Japan  desks  are  also  exhibited  by  Hewett  and  Co.,  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a bouquet  of  flowers  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  other 
with  a landscape  painted  in  relief  with  gold  bronze.  These  specimens  are  interest- 
ing as  belonging  to  a class  of  goods  now  much  imitated  by  the  papier-machd  ma- 
nufacturer, but  must  not  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  class  of  Japan-ware.  The 
now  most  celebrated  manufacturer  of  these  goods,  says  our  colleague,  M.  Natalis 
Rondot.  is  Hip-qua  of  Canton,  who  has  made  for  himself  a beautiful,  though 
small,  collection  of  lac-ware  caskets.  M.  do  Siebold,  of  Leyden,  also  possesses 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  extant ; and  the  Museum  of  the  Hague  also 
contains  many  rich  specimens.  A Camphor-wood  work-box,  with  carved  ivory 
fittings,  is  sent  by  HANCOCK  and  Co. 


Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  Court  contains  a writing-case  made  of  Alizier-wood. 

France. 

Although  the  Exhibitors  in  the  French  department  ore  few,  their  display,  chiefly 
of  Dressing-cases,  is  most  goigeous  and  costly,  and  the  articles  contributed  are 
remarkable  alike  for  their  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  variety.  The  cabinet-maker  of 
Paris  stands  unrivalled  for  the  elegant  lightness  of  his  designs,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  of  his  workmanship  ; and  the  same  is  true  of  the  French  artist  in  buhl  and 
marqueterie.  Hence  it  will  be  readily  credited  that  the  plain  French  caskets  an: 
unsurpassed,  and  the  more  ornate  unequalled.  With  regard  to  the  fittings — 
whilst  due  praise  must  be  given  for  the  taste  displayed  in  the  designs,  the  spirited 
enchasing,  the  execution  of  the  enamel,  and  the  due  balance  of  bright  and  frosted 
work,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  the  French  silver  has  not  the 
high  degree  of  finish  usual  in  the  fittings  of  an  English  dressing-case.  This  defect 
is  in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  metal  being  polished  without  the  work- 
man having  recourse  to  those  numerous  preparatory  manipulations  which  give 
evenness  to  the  surface.  Hence  the  undulations  of  surface  betray  how  much  has 
been  done  by  the  burnisher  and  how  little  by  the  polisher.  The  cutlery  and  glass 
are  also  inferior.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  these  dressing-cases  are 
relatively  far  cheaper  than  those  of  the  English  ; and  although  each  silver  article 
is  lighter,  yet,  as  there  are  more  fittings  and  their  size  larger — for  a ewer  and 
a washing-dish  are  usually  included — in  the  aggregate  there  is  a much  greater 
weight  of  silver  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid.  This  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  almost  nominal  duty  on  silver  plate  in  France,  which  is  only  1 1 francs 
per  kilogramme  (3  id.  per  troy  ounce  of  480  grains).  It  contains  50  parts  of  alloy 
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in  1,000,  with  a toleration  of  a farther  quantity  of  alloy,  not  to  exceed  II  parts 
per  1,000.  The  French  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  Russia  and 
other  better  classes  of  leather  dressing-cases,  and  but  few  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  their  Section ; these  appertain  to  the  class  of  goods  belonging  to  Class 
XVII.,  the  Jury  for  which  lias  examined  them. 

In  1847  there  were  in  Paris  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dressing-case,  work- 
box,  and  writing-case  makers,  employing  Niue  hundred  and  eighty  workpeople 
(882  men,  30  women,  68  boys),  who  manufactured  goods  valued  at  1 55, 1 20f.* 

Persia. 

The  Persian  Court  contains  examples  of  inlaid  and  japanned  Work-boxes,  and 
also  a Pen-case,  which  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Mills,  jun.,  who  states  that  they 
were  collected  by  his  father  during  his  residence  in  that  country.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  truly  representing  this  description  of  manufacture  in 
Persia. 

Portugal 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  contributes  an  elegant  Ebony  Writing- 
case,  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Saxony. 

One  Exhibitor  in  the  Saxon  Department,  W.  Rockhausen  (No.  172),  sends 
several  creditable  Glove-lx>xes,  made  of  rosewood  and  sycamore,  some  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl.  The  prices  of  these  are  42«.,  45s.,  and  60s.  per  dozen.  There 
is  also  a lady’s  Dressing-case  in  his  collection,  valued  at  60s.,  which,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, recalls  the  remark  of  Bottiger,  after  describing  the  Roman  toilet-box  before 
spoken  of,  when  he  says,  “ Our  ladies  are  generally  satisfied  with  boxes  of  atlas 
(satin)  or  rosewood,  inlaid  with  brass  or  silver,  while  the  ancient  fair  condescended 
not  below  silver  materials,  and  the  workmanship  of  a sculptor.” 

Sweden. 

The  Swedish  Court  contains  a Writing-case  which  calls  for  no  particular  com- 
ment 

United  Kingdom. 

The  Exhibitors  of  Dressing-cases  and  Work-boxes  principally,  but  also  of  Desks, 
in  Classes  XXIX.  and  XVI.,  are  Nineteen  in  number.  Beside  these,  there  are 
Fourteen  Exhibitors  in  Classes  XXII.,  XXVI.,  XXVIII.,  and  XXX.,  whose 
productions  did  not  come  under  the  notice  of  tho  Jury  of  Class  XXIX  ; and  the 
fact  that  writing-desks  and  writing-cases  are  exhibited  chiefly  in  Class  XVII.  has 
been  already  adverted  to.  Confining  the  present  remarks,  therefore,  to  the  two 
first-named  Classes  (XXIX.  and  XVI.),  it  may  lie  stated,  that  the  general  display 
of  British  dressing-cases,  &c.,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  numerous  Exhibitors. 

• Nlu/ultytu?  de  V Industrie  a Ptiriu,  Part  II.,  |>.  821. 
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Beside  many  examples  of  the  more  usual  kinds  of  wood  dressing-cases,  remarkable 
for  their  cheapness  and  excellence,  it  comprises  some  examples  of  a more  costly 
description,  which,  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  French  Department,  are, 
unquestionably,  higher  in  price,  even  after  making  all  allowances  for  the  lower 
duty  of  silver  in  France.  They  are,  however,  exquisitely  finished  in  all  the  details 
of  the  case  and  fittings,  which  are  unsurpassed  for  excellence  of  workmanship. 
Indeed,  the  silver-work  is  far  higher  in  point  of  finish  than  the  French,  a circum- 
stance which  has  already  been  commented  upon.  In  Leather  Dressing-cases  the 
British  have  no  competitors,  either  for  cheapness  or  excellence  of  workman- 
ship ; and  the  numerous  examples  which  are  displayed  were  highly  praised  by  the 
Foreign  Jurors. 

It  is  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  Leather  Dressing-case  making 
has  attained  its  present  high  state  of  development ; and  this  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  better  class  of  workmanship  given  by  the 
leading  houses  in  the  trade,  and  to  the  judicious  encouragement  of  the  individual 
efforts  of  their  workmen  by  a due  appreciation  of  their  merits.  The  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyed  leathers  in  England  have  also  had  a very  beneficial  effect  on  this  branch  of 
manufactures.  The  number  of  Leather-case  makers  in  Groat  Britain  is  not  large, 
there  being  only  468  workmen  and  250  females.  As  the  best  description  of  work 
is  produced  principally  in  London,  the  greatest  number  of  workmen  are  there 
employed,  amounting  to  308,  the  workwomen  being  only  20  ; whilst,  in  Sheffield, 
there  are  no  less  than  200  females,  who  are  considered  to  be  very  skilful,  and  only 
47  workmen,  employed,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  more  common  dressing- 
cases,  and  in  making  the  better  kinds  of  razor-cases.  In  Birmingham,  there  are 
50  workmen  and  30  girls,  also  engaged  on  articles  of  a second  class.  Beside  these, 
there  are  many  workmen  employed  in  making  wood  dressing-cases  and  the 
various  fittings ; but  the  Reporters  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  number. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  glass  trays  and  covers  are  marie  principally  in 
London  and  Birmingham,  whilst  Sheffield  produces  the  metal  covers,  and  shares 
with  London  in  the  supply  of  the  cutlery.  The  hinges,  handles,  and  other  metal 
work,  are  obtained  chiefly  from  Birmingham. 

One  of  the  largest  Exhibitors  of  Dressing-cases,  Work-boxes,  and  Desks,  in 
Class  XXIX.,  is  our  colleague,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mecui,  who  is,  by  his  position  of  Juror, 
precluded  from  competing  for  a recompense.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  productions,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  to  the  other  J urors 
of  this  Class  by  M.  Natalis  Rondot,  seconded  by  Viscount  Canning,  and  carried 
unanimously,  on  the  23rd  of  July  1851  : — 

“ M.  J.  J.  Mechi  a expose  une  collection  de  Xicesaaires-de-voyage,  de  Papete- 
ries.  de  Tablet)-  et  Coffrets-a-ourrage  dams  laquelle  on  trouve  une  remarquable 
diversity  de  modules  et  d'omements. 

“ ifembre  da  Jury  de  la  Clause  XXIX , M.  Mechi  ne  peut  en  raison  de  cette 
haute  position  recevoir  aucune  rfcornjtense.  Le  Jury  regrette  qu'il  ne  lui  soit 
permis,  pour  cette  raison,  d’inscrire  le  Nom  de  M.  Mechi  parmi  lea  plus  d ignes  ; 
m/iis  il  eat  heureux  de  constaler  la  belle,  importante,  et  irUelligente  fabrication 
des  ouwages  que  M.  Mechi  a exposfs." 
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WURTEMBURG. 

Wurtemburg  is  represented  by  one  firm,  Weber  and  Co.,  No.  86,  who  exhibits 
stained  Sycamore  Work-boxes.  The  sycamore  is  first  coloured  with  an  artificial 
ferruginous  water,  and,  after  staining,  the  block  is  cut  up  into  veneers,  which  are 
used  to  cover  the  work-boxes.  These  are  not  ornamented  with  paintings  like  the 
Spa-wares  of  Belgium,  already  noticed. 


There  are  Fifty  Exhibitors  in  this  subdivision.  Of  these  are  : — 

5 Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

5 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

40  Unrewarded 

60 


The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows : — 


Austria  - 

Belgium  - - - 

British  Colonies : — 

Ceylon  - 

Gibraltar  - - 

India  - 

New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand  - - 

South  Africa  - 
Van  Diemens  Land  - 
China  - 

Egypt  ... 


3 1 France  - - - - - 

5 ■ Persia  - 

; Prussia  - - 

1 1 Portugal  - - - - - 

1 Saxony  - 

1 Sweden  - - - - - 

1 7 United  Kingdom  (beside  14  in  Classes 

1 | xxii.,  xxvi.,  xxviii.,  and  xxx.) 

1 Wurtemburg  - 

i. 

3 I 

1 1 


8 


19 

1 


50 


List  of  Awards. 

Asprey,  Charles,  166  New  Bond  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  60).  Honourable 
Mention,  for  a beautiful  set  of  Twelve  malachite  andor-molu  Table-ornaments,  the 
price  of  which  was  stated  to  he  240/. ; anil  also  for  some  Dressing-cases  and 
Writing-desks. 

Aucoc,  sen.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1052).  Prize  Medal  (the  same  Award  by  the 
Jury  of  Class  XX I II.),  for  a collection  of  very  rich  and  elegant  Dressing-cases ; 
some  with  silver  and  others  with  vermeil  (or  silver  gilt)  mounts  and  fittings.  The 
most  remarkable  objects  are:  a Dressing-case  of  Yew  ( Bois  d’if),  value  801.,  with 
chased  silver  mounts  and  fittings  ; and  a Lady's  ebony  Dressing-case,  value  400/. 
It  is  furnished  with  vermeil  fittings,  comprising,  besides  numerous  trays  and  jars, 
a square  washing-basin  and  ewer,  also  of  vermeil.  Taking  the  weight  of  silver 
and  the  amount  of  workmanship  into  consideration,  the  prices  quoted  were  con- 
sidered to  lie  very  reasonable. 

Audot,  L.  D.  J.,  Paris  (France  No.  11).  Prize  Medal  (the  same  Award  by  the 
Jury  of  Class  XX III. ),  for  a collection  of  very  excellent  and  tastefully  orna- 
mented Toilet-boxes,  comprising  a Lady’s  Dressing-case  of  eliony  and  buhl,  with 
silver  mounts,  valued  at  3001.,  and  containing  1 83  ounces  troy  of  silver  ; a rustic 
ebony  and  buhl  Dressing-case  (180/.),  containing  148  ounces  troy  of  silver  ; and  a 
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Gentleman’s  ebony  ami  buhl  Dressing-case,  with  elegant  silver  mounts,  the  price 
of  which  was  57 L The  prices  of  these  and  other  articles  were  considered  to  be 
very  reasonable. 

Austin,  Georoe,  Dublin  (Class  XXIX,  No.  36).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a 
Lady’s  Dressing-case,  with  silver  littings,  and  a Gentleman’s  Dressing-case,  made 
of  Irish  bog-yew,  also  with  silver  fittings  ; and  for  Writing  desks  of  Coromandel- 
wood,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  the  workmanship  than  for 
any  excellence  in  the  ornaments.  The  price  of  the  Lady’s  Dressing-case  is  90/., 
and  that  of  the  Gentleman’s  80/. 

Edwards,  T.  J.,  King  Street,  Holbom  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  89).  Prize  Medal,  for 
Dressing-cases  and  Writing-desks  of  the  very  highest  class  of  workmanship,  both 
as  regards  the  box  and  the  mounts,  but  very  high  in  price.  In  the  construction 
of  the  boxes  a friction-hinge  is  employed,  which  excellent  contrivance  admits 
of  the  various  compartments  remaining  open  to  any  required  extent  and  avoids 
the  necessity  for  numerous  loose  trays.  The  more  remarkable  objects  supplied  by 
this  Exhibitor  are  a Lady’s  Dressing-case,  with  silver-gilt  fittings,  value  1 60/.,  a 
Gentleman’s  Dressing-case,  and  a Gentleman ’s  Writing-desk,  value  50 L The  Lady’s 
Dressing-case  contains  a tooth-brush  tray,  2 soap-trays,  nail-brush  tray,  a tooth- 
powder  tray,  a salve-box,  3 scent  bottles,  2 large  jars,  2 pairs  of  scissors,  2 button- 
hooks, a piercer,  2 corkscrews,  2 pen-knives,  tweezers,  2 bodkins,  2 pearl-backed 
hair-brushes,  2 tortoiseshell  hair-brashes,  2 tortoiseshell  combs,  a shoe-horn,  ink- 
bottle,  a gold  pen,  a gold  pencil-case,  and  a blotting-book. 

Laurent,  F.,  Paris  (France,  No.  564).  Prize  Medal,  for  great  excellence  in 
workmanship  and  in  the  design  of  numerous  caskets,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are,  an  Ehony  and  Buhl  Dressing-case,  with  silver  mounts,  value  127/. ; a 
Buhl  Jewel-box,  71,  10s. ; a Buhl  Writing-desk  and  Papetiere,  20/.  ; and  a Shawl- 
box,  26/. 

Leuchars,  Wm.,  38  Piccadilly  (Class  XXIX,  No.  44).  Prize  Medal  (the  same 
Award  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXIII.),  for  various  Dressing  and  Travelling-cases, 
tastefully  designed,  and  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
articles  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice : — A Lady's  Dressing-case  of  walnut-tree, 
clamped  with  pierced  silver  plates  and  comer-pieces  in  the  mediaeval  style,  and 
fitted  with  a variety  of  silver-mounted  toilette-bottles,  with  a looking-glass  and 
candle-holders,  the  value  of  which  was  stated  to  be  300/. ; 'a  very  convenient  Sac- 
de-voyage  for  a gentleman,  in  plain  morocco  j and  a cylindrical  morocco  case  con- 
taining a plated  travelling  Tea-equipage,  including  a tea-pot,  an  apparatus  for 
boiling  water,  and  knives  and  forks,  the  price  of  which  is  18/. 

Marin,  Jona  Stephen,  Spa  (Belgium,  No.  414).  Honourable  Mention  (Prise 
Medal  awarded  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XX  VIII.),  for  a large  collection  of  Spa- 
ware,  comprising  numerous  examples,  all  well  manufactured  and  embellished  with 
fair  copies  of  paintings,  and  original  anil  tasteful  groups  of  flowers.  Work-boxes 
are  exhibited,  ranging  in  price  from  2/.  to  51,  5s.  each,  and  Blotting-cases  from 
3/.  to  5/.  each,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  in  the  ornament. 

Missox,  E.  and  L.,  Spa  (Belgium,  No.  41 2).  Honourable  Mention  (the  same 
award  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXVIII.)  for  several  well-finished  articles  of  S]«i- 
ware,  comprising  Work-boxes,  Netting-boxes,  in  nests  of  five  sizes,  &c.,  ornamented 
with  paintings,  for  the  most  part  very  creditably  executed.  The  pieces  most 
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deserving  of  notice  are,  a large  Work-box,  31.  8s. ; one  somewhat  smaller, 
embellished  with  a representation  of  a Spanish  bull-fight,  31.  -Is. ; and  Netting- 
boxes,  from  2s.  upwards. 

Strudwick,  Thomas,  1 4 New  Bond  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  42).  Honour- 
able Mention,  for  Dressing-cases  of  the  cheaper  description,  but  yet  of  very  good 
workmanship.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  a Gentleman's  Dressing-case,  made 
of  yew  and  clamped  on  the  outside  with  ornamental  German  silver  plates  and 
corner-pieces,  the  mounts  and  covers  of  the  trays  and  jars  being  of  solid  silver.  It 
contains  3 scent-bottles,  an  ink-box,  a light-box,  tooth  and  nail-brush  trays,  a 
shaving-soap-box,  a square  soap-box,  a tooth-powder-box,  2 salve  boxes,  2 razors — 
2 pair  of  scissors,  a nail-file,  a punch,  a button-hook,  4 tooth  instruments,  and 
2 penknives.  The  price  of  this  case  is  only  38l 


II.— PARASOLS  AND  UMBRELLAS. 

1.  Parasol s. — The  first  employment  of  those  portable  protections  from  the  sun 
and  rain  called  Parasols  and  Umbrellas,  probably  commenced  with  the  former  of 
those  inventions,  in  a region  where  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat  rendered  a 
shade  almost  indispensable.  In  the  contrivance  of  such  a shelter,  the  pole  and 
top  of  a tent  seem  to  have  originally  suggested  the  well-known  form,  which,  in  its 
general  features  of  a dome  or  a canopy  still  remains  unaltered.  But  as  the  materials 
of  the  ancient  parasol  rendered  it  a heavy  instrument,  it  appears  to  have  been 
always  carried  by  an  attendant  over  the  head  of  the  owner.  Hence  it  became  an 
indication  of  high  rank.  The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  show  that  the  Parasol 
“ was  generally  carried  over  the  king  in  time  of  peace,  and  sometimes  even  in 
war.  In  shape,”  continues  Dr.  Layard,  “ it  resembled  very  closely  those  now  in 
common  use ; but  it  is  always  seen  open  in  the  sculptures.  It  was  edged  with 
tassels,  and  was  usually  adorned  at  the  top  by  a flower  or  some  other  ornament. 
On  the  later  bas-reliefs,  a long  piece  of  embroidered  linen  or  silk,  falling  from 
one  side  like  a curtain,  appears  to  screen  the  King  completely  from  the  sun. 
The  parasol  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  monarch,  and  is  never  represented 
as  borne  over  any  other  person.”  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  interesting 
statement  refers  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  between  the  years  1 200  and  606  before 
the  Christian  era. 

There  appear  to  have  been  more  than  one  species  of  sun-shade  proper  to 
Egypt,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  country.  Of  these, 
one  appears  to  have  been  either  a fan  of  palm-leaves  or  coloured  feathers,  fixed 
upon  a long  handle ; in  other  cases,  the  figure  seems  intended  to  represent  the 
canopy  of  a parasol,  drawn  with  the  imperfect  skill  of  an  Egyptian  artist  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  has  engraved  a delineation  of  an  Ethiopian  princess,  travelling 
in  her  chariot  through  Upper  Egypt  to  Thebes,  wherein  the  car  is  furnished  with 
a kind  of  umbrella  fixed  on  a tall  strong  staff  rising  from  the  centre  ; and  in  its 
arrangement  closely  resembling  the  chaise-umbrellas  of  the  present  time. 

From  the  very  limited  regal  use  of  the  parasol  in  Asia  and  Africa,  it  seems  to 
have  passed  both  as  a distinction  and  a luxury  into  Greece  and  Rome,  especially 
in  the  declining  ages  of  those  countries.  The  Skiadeion,  or  Day-shade  of  the 
Greeks,  was  carried  over  the  head  of  the  effigy  of  Bacchus ; and  the  daughters  of 
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the  aliens  at  Athens  were  required  to  bear  parasols  over  the  heads  of  the  maidens 
of  the  city,  at  the  great  festival  of  the  Panathenasa.  At  Rome,  when  the  veil 
could  not  be  spread  over  the  roof  of  the  amphitheatre,  it  was  the  custom  for  females 
and  effeminate  men  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sun  with  the  U mbreUa  or  U m- 
braculivm  of  the  period  ; and  this  covering  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  skin  or 
leather,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Although  the  use  of  the  parasol  was  thus  early  introduced  into  Italy,  and  had 
probably  been  continued  there  as  a vestige  of  ancient  Roman  manners,  yet  so  late 
as  1608,  Thomas  Coryat  notices  the  invention  in  such  terms  as  indicate  that  it  was 
not  commonly  known  in  his  own  country.  After  describing  the  fans  of  the  Italians, 
he  adds,  “ Many  of  them  do  carry  other  fine  things  of  a far  greater  price,  that 
will  cost  at  least  a ducat  (5s.  6 d.),  which  they  commonly  call  in  the  Italian  tongue 
UmbrdUu s,  that  is,  things  that  minister  shadow  unto  them  for  shelter  against  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sum  These  are  made  of  leather,  something  answerable  to 
the  form  of  a little  canopy,  and  hooped  in  the  inside  with  divers  little  wooden  hoops 
that  extend  the  umbrella  in  a pretty  large  compass.  They  are  used  especially  by 
horsemen,  who  carry  them  in  their  hands  when  they  ride,  fastening  the  end  of  the 
handle  against  one  of  their  thighs  ; and  they  impart  so  long  & shadow  unto  them, 
that  it  keepeth  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies” 

It  is  probable,  that  a similar  contrivance  existed  at  the  same  period  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  whence  it  was  taken  to  the  New  World.  Defoe,  it  will  be  remembered, 
makes  Robinson  Crusoe  state  that  he  had  seen  Umbrellas  employed  in  the  Brazils, 
“ where  they  wore  found  very  useful  in  the  great  heats  which  are  there  and  that 
he  constructed  his  own  instrument  in  imitation  of  them.  “ I covered  it  with  skins,” 
he  adds,  ‘‘the  hair  outwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a pent-house,  and 
kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually,  that  I could  walk  out  in  the  hottest  of  the  weather 
with  greater  advantage  than  I could  before  in  the  coolest"  In  commemoration 
of  this  ingenious  production,  one  species  of  the  old  heavy  Umbrellas  was  called 
“ The  Robinson.” 

But  the  use  of  such  a defence  against  the  heat  was  not  unknown  in  England, 
though  probably  only  used  as  a luxury,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  it  by  name  in  a comedy  produced  in  1616  ; and  in 
1640  it  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife," 
when  Althea  says — 

“Arc  you  at  ease  ? Now  is  your  heart  at  rest  1 
Now  you  have  got  a shadow,  an  Umbrella, 

To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit.” 

As  a canopy  of  state,  the  use  of  the  Umbrella  appears  to  have  been  general  in 
Southern  Europe  from  a very  early  period  : it  is  found  in  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Byzantine  Church  ; it  was  borne  over  the  Host  in  processions  ; it  formed  part  of 
the  pontifical  regalia  ; and  about  A.D.  1179,  when  Pope  Alexander  III.  took  refuge 
in  Venice  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  he  bestowed  on  Sebastiano  Zani,  the 
Doge  and  his  successors,  the  privilege  of  placing  the  Pontifical  parasol  over  their 
armorial  ensigns. 

Without,  however,  attempting  to  trace  any  further  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  parasol  in  the  early  history  of  Europe,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a few 
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statements  regarding  the  Parasol  of  the  Chinese.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  Parasols  and  Umbrellas  in  the  Celestial  Empire  appear  to  be  first 
referred  to  in  books  printed  about  A.D.  300  ;*  the  tradition  being,  that  the  San, 
which  signifies  to  cover  or  shade  off  the  sun  and  rain,  originated  “ in  standards 
and  banners  waving  loose  in  the  air.”  This  date,  however,  has  been  recently 
proved  to  be  many  centuries  too  modem,  by  the  evidence  of  a very  curious  book 
of  Chinese  ceremonies,  entitled  Tcheou-Li , or  The  Rites  of  Tcheou,  for  the  first 
time  translated  and  published  by  the  late  M.  Biot. -f-  The  author  of  the  work  was 
Prince  Tcheou-Kong,  brother  of  Wou-Wong,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Tcheou 
dynasty,  who  wrote  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  this  valuable  work  is  contained  a descriptive  detail  of  the  duties  of  the 
several  officers  belonging  at  the  period  to  the  Chinese  court ; and  it  directs  that 
the  workmen  making  the  wheels  of  the  Imperial  carriages  should  also  place  the 
dais  upon  the  cars.  The  figure  of  this  daisj  contained  in  the  Chinese  edition  of 
the  Tcheou-Li,  and  the  particular  description  of  it  given  in  the  explanatory 
commentary  of  Lin-hi-ye,  both  identify  it  with  an  umbrella.§  The  latter  describes 
the  dais  to  be  composed  of  28  arcs,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  whalebone  ribs  of 
the  modem  instrument,  and  the  staff  supporting  the  covering  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  the  upper  being  a rod  3-10ths  of  a Chinese  foot  in  circumference,  and  the 
lower  a tube  6-10ths  in  circumference,  into  which  the  upper  half  was  capable  of 
sliding. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  most  general  use  of  the  Parasol  in  France  and  England 
was  adopted  from  China,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
that  period,  pictorial  representations  of  it  are  frequently  to  be  found,  some  of 
which  exhibit  the  peculiar  broad  and  deep  canopy  belonging  to  the  Lo  San, 
or  large  parasol  of  the  Chinese  officers  of  Government,  carried  by  attendants.  In 
1 66+,  Evelyn  states,  that  a Jesuit  showed  him  such  a collection  of  varieties  as 
he  had  never  seen  before,  sent  from  the  missionaries  of  Japan  and  China  to  their 
order  at  Paris,  to  be  preserved  in  their  repository ; but  brought  for  them  to 
London  by  the  East  India  ships  In  the  engraved  title-page  to  his  Kalendarium 
Hortense,  published  in  the  same  year,  a black  page  is  represented  as  bearing  a 
closed  umbrella  or  sun-shade. 

2.  Umbrellas. — In  the  preceding  notices,  these  artificial  shades  have  been 
regarded  chiefly  as  protections  against  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  with  but 
slight  reference  to  their  equally  great  value  as  defences  against  rain.  Their 
adoption  for  this  purpose  appears  to  have  been  much  later  than  their  use  in  the 
former  capacity,  and  to  have  been  but  very  slowly  established  in  England.  It  is, 
however,  mentioned  by  Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  so  early  as  1712,  in  one  of  his  many 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  manners  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ; and  he 
appears  to  affirm  that  any  defence,  excepting  from  the  rain,  could  never  be 
required  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  verses  in  question  are  suggestive  of  two 
very  curious  observations  connected  with  the  history  of  the  articles  under  con- 


• Dr.  R.  Morrison’s  Chinese  Dictionary,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  694,  No.  6602. 
t Jj«  Tcheou  Li,  ou  Rite * tie*  Tcheou  : Traduit  pour  la  Prbnitre  foi * du  Chinoi * par  feu  Edouard 
Biot.  Paris,  1851.  8vo.  Vol.  II.,  p.  475. 
t M.  Biot's  Translation,  p.  488.  § lb.,  p.  478. 
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sideration.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  use  of  the  Parasol  as 
a protection  against  the  sun  has  been  increasing  in  England  until  it  has  become 
universal  amongst  females,  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  concluding  lines. 
The  Umbrella,  on  the  contrary,  though  apparently  well  known  in  Gay’s  time, 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  close  of  the  last  century.  J onas  Han  way 
is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  men  who  commonly  carried  one,  for  it  was 
usually  regarded  as  proper  to  females  only  ;*  and  he,  probably,  brought  the 
practice  from  Persia  or  from  the  Continent.  In  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Glasgow,  by  Dr.  Cleland,  it  is  related  that  about  the  year  1781  or  1782,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Jamieson,  surgeon,  brought  with  him  an  Umbrella  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  which  was  the  first  seen  in  the  city,  and  attracted  universal  attention.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  the  English  Umbrella  were  made  of  oiled-silk,  which,  when 
wet,  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  open  or  to  close  : the  stick  and  furniture  were 
heavy  and  inconvenient,  and  the  article  generally  very  expensive.t  Its  transition 
to  the  present  convenient  portable  form,  is  due  partly  to  the  substitution  of  silk 
and  gingham  for  the  heavy  and  troublesome  oiled-silk,  which  admit  of  the  ribs 
and  stretchers  being  made  much  lighter ; and  also  to  the  many  ingenious  me- 
chanical improvements  in  the  framework  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  chiefly  by  English  and  French  manufacturers,  several  of  which  have  been 
patented.  No  chango  has  proved  a greater  convenience  than  that  from  the  old- 
fashioned  ring  and  string,  for  securing  the  Umbrella  when  closed,  to  the  clip  and 
Indian-rubber  braid  ; and  yet,  before  this  was  accomplished,  many  transitions  had 
to  be  passed  through,  which  must  be  familiar  to  most  persons  : these  outward 
improvements  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  numberless  others  which  are  not 
appreciated,  because  they  are  not  generally  seen  and  understood. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  contributions  from  the 
different  countries,  first,  however,  premising  that  from  England  and  France  the 
largest  quantities  have  been  received. 

Austria. 

The  Parasols  and  Umbrellas  of  Austria  are  gaudy,  and  not  very  well  finished, 
and  indeed,  evince  but  little  skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  her  Two  manufacturers 
who  exhibit  the  finished  articles. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  that  they  are  exported  to  some  extent  to  several 
of  the  Mediterranean  markets,  for  which  it  appears  that  they  are  well  adapted. 
The  prices  at  which  they  aro  sold  are  considerably  higher  than  those  for  which 
goods  of  a better  quality  can  be  furnished  by  the  English  maker  : in  illustration 


* That  tlio  use  of  the  Umbrella  was  once  considered  as  too  effeminate  for  men,  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  following  passage  contained  in  The  Female  Tatter  of  Dec.  12, 1709  : — 
“ The  young  gentleman  !>elonging  to  the  Custom-house,  that,  for  fear  of  rain,  borrowed  the 
Umbrella  at  Will’s  Coffee-house,  in  Comhill,  of  the  mistress,  is  hereby  advertised,  that  to  be 
dry  from  head  to  foot  on  the  like  occasion,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  the  maid's  pattens.” 

+ An  advertisement  published  in  1787  by  Thomas  Folgham,  112  Cheapside,  states  that  he 
has  " a great  assortment  of  his  much-approved  pocket  and  portablo  Umbrellas,  which,  for 
lightness,  elegance,  and  strength,  far  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  ever  imported  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  kingdom.  All  kinds  of  common’  umbrellas  prepared  in  a particular  way,  that 
will  never  stick  together.” 
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may  be  cited  the  cheapest  children’s  parasols  of  each  of  the  two  makers,  which 
are  sold  wholesale  at  Is.  1 id.  anil  2s.  each  respectively,  and  women’s  silk-parasols 
of  very  ordinary  finish  at  7s.  and  9s.  each.  The  other  Exhibitors  send  merely 
parasol  and  umbrella  handles,  and  sticks,  which  are  generally  reasonable  in  price, 
and  of  fair  workmanship.  The  following  are  quotations  of  some  of  the  cheapest, 
as  well  as  the  dearest  of  these  productions.  Weiss,  J.,  Umbrella-sticks  with  bone 
handles,  9<Z.  each  ; parasol  sticks  of  white  wood,  and  long  bone-handles,  Is.  and 
Is.  3 d.  each  ; TlFEE,  A.,  carved  bone  Umbrella-sticks,  with  handles  of  bone, 
2s.  (5 <L  and  3s.  6d. ; with  ivory  handles  fairly  carved,  10s.  6rf,  each  ; Landra,  J., 
Umbrella  and  Parasol  sticks  of  carved  wood,  4fd.,  5 d.,  and  lOid.  each  ; these  latter 
were  considered  to  be  cheap.  The  ivory  and  bone  carving,  however,  bears  no 
comparison  in  point  of  design  and  execution  with  the  carving  of  the  Meerschaum 
pipe-bowls  reviewed  in  another  article 

Belgium. 

Tho  contributions  from  Belgium  consist  of  Parasols  only,  and  were  sent  chiefly 
by  One  Exhibitor ; for  although  parasols  covered  with  rich  lace  nre  exhibited  in 
the  North-East  Gallery  with  other  articles  of  lace,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
appertaining  to  this  branch  of  trade. 

The  Parasols  exhibited  (No.  432)  are  well  manufactured,  but  are  not  in  such 
good  taste  as  those  made  in  France  ; whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  dearer  than 
similar  goods  sent  by  the  English  makers.  The  prices  quoted  vary  from  20s.  to 
25s.  each  for  plain  parasols  covered  and  lined  with  silk. 

British  Colonies. 

The  richer  contributions  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon  consist 
of  State  parasols  or  umbrellas,  many  splendid  examples  of  which  adorn  the  Indian 
Courts.  The  most  remarkable  example  is  the  gorgeous  State-nmbrella  from 
Moorshedabad,  exhibited  by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Naqpoor.  This 
beautiful  object  is  represented  in  tho  Illustrated  Catalogue,  page  924.  The  ribs 
and  stretchers,  which  are  gilt,  are  16  in  number,  and  divide  the  umbrella  into  as 
many  segments,  covered  with  silk  exquisitely  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments ; the  upper  part  of  the  design  is  complete  in  each  compartment,  but  at 
the  lower  it  is  formed  into  a graceful  running  border,  to  which  a fringe  is  fastened. 
The  handle  is  hollow,  and  is  formed  of  thick  silver  plates.  Other  examples  con- 
tributed by  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Dholepore  comprise  the  Soorooj  Mookee, 
or  native  parasol,  covered  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  having  likewise  a silver 
handle  ; and  the  gold  umbrella  with  silver  top  and  handle,  and  enriched  with 
gold  fringe.  Of  the  more  usual  descriptions  may  be  cited  several  specimens  of 
Bengalee  Chattafis  or  small  umbrellas,  conical  in  form ; with  manifold  plaits  and 
coasequently  ribs  and  stretchers ; these  cliattahs  are  composed  of  the  leaves  of 
Licuala  peltata,  and  are  the  description  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives  of 
Bengal  during  the  rainy  season.  Of  the  same  class  is  an  umbrella  made  in 
Gowhattee,  of  the  same  material,  but  used  by  the  higher  classes  of  natives  in 
Assam.  There  is  also  a conical  umbrella  of  painted  and  varnished  cloth,  made 
in  Calcutta  ; and.  ns  if  to  illustrate  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  native  taste  to  adapt 
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itself  to  European  requirements,  there  is  a very  inferior  imitation  of  an  English 
umbrella,  having  ten  ribs,  covered  with  crimson  calico,  and  lined  and  fringed  with 
dark  green  : this  umbrella,  it  appears,  is  generally  used  by  Europeans  throughout 
India. 

China. 

In  China  the  Umbrella  is  still  a mark  of  high  rank,  but  not  exclusively  so  ; it 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  it  is  as  commonly  used  amongst  the  middle 
classes  of  society  as  in  England,  as  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  it  is  not  their 
custom  to  go  out  when  it  rains,  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  China  depend  chiefly 
on  appropriate  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain  ; for  example,  the 
Chinese  boatman,  thatched  in  with  his  coat  made  of  straw,  and  hat  composed  of 
straw  and  split  bamboo,  may  defy  the  heaviest  shower.  Coats  made  of  skin,  usually 
with  the  fur  outside,  likewise  afford  effectual  protection,  so  that,  unless  the  foot  pas- 
senger desires  to  go  short  distances  in  his  ordinary  habiliments,  the  umbrella  is 
unnecessary.*  These  remarks,  taken  from  an  entertaining  paper  in  the  Penny 
Magazine , Vol.  IV.,  p.  479,  entitled,  “Umbrellas  in  the  East,”  are  evidence  that 
the  umbrella  is  not  an  article  of  such  paramount  importance  in  China  as  in  Eng- 
land ; and  yet  Umbrellas  and  Parasols  are  made  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
provinces  of  Kwang-tung,  Fo-kien,  and  Hoo-kwang,  and  form  an  important  branch 
of  commerce.  They  are  exported  from  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghae,  to  India,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  even  to  South  America ; in  1846,  300,000  were  sent  out 
from  these  ports. f Almost  all  the  parasols  and  umbrellas  are  covered  with  oiled 
paper,  which  is  afterwards  painted  and  varnished.  At  Canton  umbrellas  are 
termed  Kitty  sols,  from  the  Spanish  word  quitasol;  the  Chinese  name  is  Chi-yu.- 
s an,  or  Yio-che.  Two  examples  only  are  exhibited  in  the  Chinese  Court ; they 
are  contributed  by  HeweTT  and  Co.,  but  present  nothing  remarkable,  beyond  the 
great  number  of  ribs  which  amount  to  forty-two.  These  ribs  are  formed  of  wood ; 
and  instead  of  being  embraced  by  the  fork  of  the  stretcher,  as  is  the  case  in 
European  umbrellas,  they  have  a groove  cut  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  into 
which  the  stretcher  is  secured  by  a stud  of  wood.  The  head  of  each  rib  fits  into 
a notch  formed  in  the  ring  of  wood,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  top  of  the  stick, 
there  being  a separate  notch  for  each  rib.  The  slider  is  of  wood,  and  has  forty- 
two  notches,  namely,  one  for  each  stretcher,  which,  like  the  ribs,  is  formed  of  wood. 
The  covering  of  the  umbrellas  exhibited  is  of  oiled  paper  coarsely  painted. 

France. 

In  the  higher  class  of  Umbrellas  and  Parasols,  France  undoubtedly  stands  pre- 
eminent The  tasteful  designs  and  sharp  and  excellent  carving  of  the  ivory 
handles,  and  the  artistic  grouping  of  the  colours  of  the  various  silks  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  parasols,  and  the  supple  dressing  of  the  silks  for  umbrellas, — give 
to  the  French  manufactures  a decided  superiority ; added  to  which,  the  frames 
were  much  lighter  and  neater  than  those  made  in  England  until  a very  recent 
period.  The  French  parasols  and  umbrellas  have,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness 

* Id  Alexander’s  Coetume  of  China , Part  6,  is  a plate  representing  a group  of  Chinese, 
habited  for  rainy  weather,  which  accords  with  this  description. 

t Eturte  pratique  du  Commerce  d' Exportation  de  la  Chine.  Par  Natalis  Rondot.  pp.  117, 118. 
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and  elegance,  acquired  a high  reputation  in  America  and  Italy,  to  which  countries 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported,  as  well  as  to  the  French  colonies.  Taking 
an  average  of  the  annual  exports  of  Silk  Umbrellas  and  Parasols  from  1827  to 
1836  inclusive,  their  value  was  36,3602.  ; between  1837  and  1846  it  was  54,1722. ; 
and  in  1847  it  had  reached  to  70,0882. ; so  that  in  20  years  the  exports  had  nearly 
doubled  in  value.  To  obtain,  however,  the  true  exponent  of  the  Annual  Exports  in 
Umbrellas,  must  be  added  the  average  value  of  the  uncovered  frames  exported 
in  the  same  years  ; in  the  first-named  period  it  was  7,1602.,  in  the  second,  9,1602., 
and  in  1847,  9,2802.;  so  that  the  value  of  the  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  frames 
which  were  exported  in  that  year  was  79,3682.  Whilst  the  foreign  trade  of  France 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  as  regards  silk  umbrellas,  she  has  lost  ground  in  those 
covered  with  gingham,  in  which  her  trade  was  never  large,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  English  makers.  Thus,  from  1827  to  1836,  the  mean  annual  value 
of  the  Exports  was  1,2402.  ; from  1837  to  1846  it  was  9602.,  and  in  1847  it  was 
reduced  to  4802.  According  to  the  Statistique  tie  V Industrie  a Paris,  Part  II., 
p 825,  &c.,  it  appears  that  in  1847  there  were  in  Paris  377  masters  engaged  in  the 
business  of  umbrella  and  parasol  making,  and  employing  1,429  workpeople  (601 
men,  742  women,  45  boys,  31  girls)  ; who,  according  to  M.  Natalis  Rondot’s 
estimate  produced  goods  to  the  amount  of  296,3202.  in  that  year  ; not  much  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  which  was  exported,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  fore- 
going figures.  In  1850  the  exports  were  somewhat  less  than  in  1847 ; thus  the 
value  of  the  silk  umbrellas  and  parasols  was  57,380 2.,  of  gingham  umbrellas  892., 
of  umbrella  and  parasol-frames  9,0952.,  making  a total  of  66,5642. 

Besides  the  umbrella  mounters  and  finishers,  there  were  in  1847  in  Paris  74 
manufacturers,  employing  304  workpeople  (264  men,  6 women,  34  boys),  engaged 
in  the  production  of  sticks,  handles,  and  tips ; whose  returns  were  30,4002. 

Of  the  377  parasol  and  umbrella  mountere  and  finishers, — 

31  employed  more  than  10  workpeople. 
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Parasols  and  Umbrellas  were  formerly  made  by  the  corporate  body  of  “ Bour- 
siera  " (leather-purse-makers),  who  were  at  the  same  time  breeches-makers,  cap- 
makers, collar-makers,  brace-makers,  powder-puff — game-bag — and  travelling-bag- 
makers.  In  1754,  says  M.  Natalis  llondot,  there  were  250  master  purse-makers  in 
Paris ; and  quoting  the  Journal  du  Citoyen  of  that  date,  he  remarks,  that  folding 
parasols  sold  at  from  12s.  to  17s.  6(2.  each,  and  common  parasols  from  7s.  3 d.  to 
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I Is.  Sd.  each.  Two  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves — what  was  the  form  of 
these  instruments,  and  what  theirweight?  fortunatelyboth  questions  can  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  In  the  well-known  French  Encyclopaslias  * there  are  plates  repre- 
senting the  whole  of  the  objects  made  by  the  “ Bouraiera  ” and  the  tools  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  The  usual  parasol  or  umbrella  of  that  period  which  is  there 
figured,  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  gig-umbrella  of  the  present  day,  and, 
slightly  modified  in  form,  is  still  used  by  the  peasantry  of  France.  The  folding 
parasol  was  constructed  with  jointed  ribs  so  as  to  fold  back,  and  was  likewise  self- 
opening. The  rod  was  a metallic  tube,  and  contained  a spiral  spring  which  acted 
upon  and  pressed  upwards  an  inner  rod.  To  this  inner  rod  were  jointed  the 
stretchers,  which  in  this  construction  were  placed  above  the  ribs  instead  of  below, 
as  in  the  ordinary  form ; besides  which  they  were  much  shorter  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  concealed  by  the  covering.  By  the  elasticity  of  the  spiral  spring  con- 
tained in  the  hollow  stem,  the  inner  rod  was  pressed  outwards  and  lifted  the 
stretchers,  and  by  their  means  raised  the  ribs  also,  so  that  in  its  ordinary  or  natural 
state  the  umbrella  was  always  open,  and  would  continuo  so  unless  constrained 
to  remain  closed  by  a catch.  On  releasing  the  catch  it  consequently  sprang  open. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  easily  closed,  four  cords  were  attached  to  four  of  the  ribs 
and  passed  to  the  handle  ; and  a loop  embracing  these  cords  passed  down  by  the 
side  of  the  handle,  and  enabled  the  possessor  to  close  his  umbrella  without  diffi- 
culty. From  the  authority  already  quoted  we  learn  that  whalebone  was  employed 
for  the  ribs,  and  that  their  number  varied  with  their  length  : for  example,  when  21 
inches  long,  the  number  employed  was  8 ; when  25  inches,  9 ; and  when  26,  28, 
and  30  inches,  10  were  used.  Calico  was  employed  to  cover  umbrellas  and  silk 
to  cover  parasols.  The  use  of  parasols  was  common  in  Lyons  at  that  period 
(1786) — they  were  carried  by  men  as  well  as  women  ; “ they  were  rose-coloured, 
white,  and  of  other  colours,  and  were  so  light  as  to  be  carried  without  inconve- 
nience.” In  Vol.  V.  of  the  Dictionnaire  das  Arts  et  Metiers,  published  in  1788, 
and  forming  part  of  the  Encyclopedia  Mtthodiqua,  mention  is  made  of  parasols 
contained  in  walking-sticks,  which  fly  out  by  the  action  of  a spring  as  soon  as  a 
catch  is  released.  The  comparative  “ lightness  ” of  Parasols  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  annexed  statement,  which  relates  to  umbrellas  of  different  periods  from  1645 
to  1849,  contributed  to  the  last  French  Exposition  in  the  latter  year  by  M.  Farge — 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  Umbrella  of  the  present  day  weighs  only  one-seventh  of 
that  of  a century  ago.  From  1808  to  1848,  a period  of  40  years,  there  were  80 
Patents  of  invention,  3 of  importation,  and  41  for  improvements  relating  to  the 
Umbrella-trade  taken  out  in  France.  Some  of  these  are  for  mechanical  con- 


* Diderot  and  D’Alembert’s  Encyclopedic  on  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts  et 
Metiers.  Paris,  1751-1765.  Recueil  des  Planchos,  Tom.  I.  Enrydoj^lit  Method ique.  Paris, 
1782-1830.  Section  Arts  et  Metiers,  vol.  vi.  (1786). 
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trivances  allied  to  those  before  described  ; some  are  for  improvements  in  the 
ordinary  frames,  and  others  for  the  adaptation  of  machinery  as  a substitute  for  hand- 
labour.  With  all  this,  the  productions  of  France  must  be  characterised  as  high  in 
price,  the  ordinary  wholesale  price  of  a good  silk-umbrella,  of  the  self-opening  con- 
struction, ranges  from  20s.  to  40s.,  and  that  of  parasols  from  1 3s.  to  80s. ; but  then 
they  are  in  every  respect  exquisitely  finished.  The  French  manufacturer  is  also 
famous  for  many  ingenious  contrivances  : for  example,  with  respect  to  Travelling- 
umbrellas  which  may  be  removed  from  the  stick  and  packed  in  a portmanteau  or 
placed  in  the  pocket,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail. 

Portugal. 

The  Umbrellas  in  the  Portuguese  Department,  Nos.  1127  to  1143,  and  the 
Parasols,  Nos.  1144  to  1150,  comprising  about  30  varieties,  are  contributed  by 
One  Exhibitor,  and  may  be  characterised  as  creditable,  though  not  remarkable, 
productions.  The  umbrellas  are  both  with  whalebone  and  steel  ribs,  covered  with 
black  silk,  and  have  ivory  and  wood  handles.  The  parasols  are  also  made  with 
metal  frames,  some  for  ladies',  others  for  children’s  use,  and  are  covered  with  plain 
and  striped  silks. 

Prussia. 

The  contributions  from  Prussia  are  from  only  One  Exhibitor,  and  consist  merely 
of  Umbrella  and  Parasol  handles,  which  are  sold  at  low  prices  In  1846  Prussia 
possessed  Seventy-seven  manufactories  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  Five  hundred  workpeople. 

Tunis. 

The  Tunisian  Court  contains  many  examples  of  Parasols,  some  of  which  are 
made  of  leather  and  silk,  and  others  of  silk  adorned  with  ostrich  feathers. 

Turkey. 

Although  we  have  not  to  cite  any  examples  of  umbrellas  or  parasols  as  having 
been  sent  from  this  country,  yet,  in  treating  of  these  articles,  it  is  desirable  to  allude 
to  the  very  prevalent  employment  of  these  useful  shelters  by  the  middle-classes 
of  Turkey  as  a remarkable  instance  of  the  introduction  of  European  customs  into 
that  country.  So  much,  however,  still  remains  of  the  regal  attributes  of  the 
umbrella,  that,  in  passing  before  the  palace  of  the  Sultan,  the  custom  is  to  lower 
it ; a compliment  which  the  sentinel  on  duty  does  not  fail  to  enforce  from  the 
foreigner  who,  unconscious  of  the  forms  of  society,  may  happen  to  pass  with  his 
umbrella  elevated.* 

United  Kingdom. 

Whilst  France  stands  pre-eminent  for  articles  of  the  highest  elass,  England 
is  without  a rival  in  the  production  of  parasols  and  umbrellas  of  the  plainer  de- 
scriptions. This  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  introduction  of  new  and 
expensive  machinery  (ft>r  it  is  still  almost  as  simple  as  that  figured  a hundred 

• Penny  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  p.  480. 
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years  since  in  the  French  Encyclopedias  before  mentioned),  as  to  the  judicious 
subdivision  of  labour,  and  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  her  colonial  canes  for 
the  ribs  and  sticks ; likewise  whalebone  for  ribs,  and  lastly,  also  free,  horn  and 
ivory  for  the  handles.  Her  cheap  and  abundant  manufacture  of  ginghams  and 
plain  silks,  also  gives  her  decided  advantages  over  other  nations. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  exact  yearly  produce  in  the 
parasol  and  umbrella  trade  which,  for  finished  goods,  is  chiefly  centred  in  London  ; 
but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  importance  when  it  is  stated  that  several  of  the 
large  city  houses  dispose  of  from  250  to  500  dozens  of  parasols  and  umbrellas 
weekly.  The  prices  of  the  commoner  kinds  are  marvello\isly  low,  as  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated,  that  children's  gingham-parasols  are  sold  wholesale  from 
M.  each,  and  women’s  from  1 0)f/.  each.  Silk-parasols  commence  at  10$(f.  each, 
and  gingham  umbrellas  at  7 d,  and  10d.  each,  according  to  the  size  Alpaca- 
umbrellas  range  from  6s.  to  1 2s.  each,  and  silk-umbrellas  from  3s.  6 d,  to  22s.  each, 
To  the  price  of  the  silk  parasol  there  is  scarcely  an  assignable  limit,  as  any  amount 
of  expensive  lace  may  be  used  to  adorn  it ; the  highest  price  quoted  was  51.  os.,  but 
the  example  was  far  less  elegant  than  most  of  the  specimens  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment, and  much  higher  in  price.  Our  umbrella-manufacturers  would,  indeed,  do 
well  to  profit  by  the  example  of  their  French  brethren,  by  calling  artistic  talent  to 
their  aid  in  devising  new  models.  For  there  are  many  English  artists  who  are 
capable  of  furnishing  excellent  designs  for  the  ivory  carver,  and  of  superintending 
the  carving  of  the  first  model ; with  whose  aid  we  should  gradually  find  good- 
engraving  taking  the  place  of  its  present  substitute  high-polish,  whilst  the  cost  on 
each  individual  article  would  be  very  slightly  increased.  A little  artistic  help  is 
likewise  desirable  in  the  assortment  of  harmonious  tints  ; and,  at  the  next  Exhi- 
bition, there  will  be  no  examples  of  crimson  parasols  with  yellow  fringes. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  cheapness  of  the  commoner  umbrellas  to  three  causes : — 
To  the  small  cost  of  labour,  attributable  to  the  dexterity  and  industrious  habits 
of  the  artisan  ; to  the  low  price  of  gingham,  which  is  sold  at  less  than  3d,  per  yard  ; 
and  to  the  employment  of  split-and-dyed  ratan  canes  for  the  ribs  in  lieu  of  whale- 
bone. M.  Meyers  (Class  XXIX,  No.  MO)  reports  that  his  weekly  sales  of  cane- 
ribs  average  12,000  sets,  eight  to  the  set ; the  whole  sale  price  of  which  is  lOd.  per 
dozen  sets,  or  a litle  more  than  three  farthings  for  each  umbrella.  Although 
ratan  canes  are  used  for  some  other  purposes,  the  statement  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  last  ten  years,  will  not  lie  deemed  out 
of  place  in  the  present  Report 


Ratan  Casks  (not  Ground-ratan). 


Ynn. 

Number  Imported . 

Number  rntertd  for  Ilomr^mummpiion, 

1841 

8,784,379 

4,949,609 

1842 

4,101,369 

4,687,757 

1843 

4,181,050 

4,865,195 

1844 

8,145,757 

8,293^84 

1845 

1 0,667,036 

Free,  and  therefore  no 

1848 

8,794,776 

account  taken. 

1847 

12,324,768 

1848 

7,974,413 

1849 

4,723,364 

, 

1850 

12,760,726 
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A large  quantity  of  whale-fins 

is  likewise  imported,  and  is  consumed  principally 

in  the  manufacture  of  umbrella-ribs. 

Whale-fins  Imported  during  the  last  Ten  Years  into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Yean. 

import  *4. 
Cwta. 

Entered  for  llonve-conaumptiQn. 
Cats. 

1841 

6,369 

6,272 

1842 

4,348 

4,368 

1843 

6,609 

6,297 

1844 

8,041 

7,160 

1845 

11,484 

Free,  and  therefore  no 

1846 

9,101 

account  taken. 

1847 

8,128 

1848 

7,765 

1849 

8,926 

1850 

9,498 

It  Las  been  previously  stated,  that  one  element  of  cheap  production  is  the  low 
price  paid  for  labour.  Tills  position  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate,  first  remarking 
that  the  putting-together  of  umbrella  and  parasol  frames  with  cane  and  whalebone 
ribs,  is  chiefly  done  by  small  masters  in  London,  who  employ  lads  to  assist  them  ; 
that  the  covering  is  performed  by  women  and  girls  at  their  homes ; and  that  in 
the  lowest-priced  goods,  the  joint  labour  of  an  entire  family  is  necessary  to  eke 
out  a subsistence.  The  fixing  of  the  handles  and  ferrules  is  often  done  at  the 
warehouses. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  appreciate  the  small  amount  of  the  wages 
paid  for  putting  the  frames  together,  the  subjoined  description  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses is  given.  The  frame-maker  requires  a capital  of  from  31.  to  61.,  in  order 
that  he  may  erect  a couple  of  very  primitive-looking  lathes  with  a circular  saw  ; a 
rose-cutter  for  forming  the  tips,  and  several  drills,  all  of  which  screw  into  the  man- 
drils of  the  lathes  ; also  a paring-knife,  a small  vice,  and  three  or  four  pairs  of 
pliers  ; and  lastly,  a “ weighing-board.”  The  circular  saw,  rose-cutter,  and  paring- 
knife  are  comparatively  modern  improvements.  Ho  must  rent  a room  or  shop, 
and  pay  for  fuel  and  candles.  He  has  likewise  to  provide  all  the  iron-wire  and 
brass-plate  out  of  what  he  receives  in  wages ; but  the  stick,  ribs,  stretchers,  and 
runners  are  furnished  to  him.  In  order  to  work  economically  he  must  employ 
two  lads,  hut  ho  usually  finds  it  more  to  his  interest  to  employ  four,  to  whom  he 
pays  4s.  per  week. 

1.  Preparing  the  Stick. — The  stick,  which  is  usually  of  stained  beech,  is  first 
sawn  off  to  a length ; ODe  end  is  tapered  with  the  paring-knife  to  prepare  it  for 
receiving  the  ferrule  ; two  grooves  are  cut  in  with  the  circular-saw  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  stick,  in  order  to  receive  the  two  springs,  one  for  sustaining  the 
umbrella  open,  and  the  other  for  keeping  it  closed.  The  springs  are  then  made  out 
of  iron  wire  and  fastened  one  in  each  groove,  the  fastening  being  effected  by  simply 
driving  one  end  of  the  spring  into  the  handle  : the  other  is  left  free,  but  is  prevented 
from  flying  out  by  means  of  a cross-wire,  the  insertion  of  which  requires  two  opera- 
tions, viz.,  drilling  a hole  and  inserting  and  riveting  the  wire.  A stopper  is  formed 
by  bending  a piece  of  wire  like  a staple,  and  it  is  then  inserted  into  two  holes  drilled 
above  the  top  spring  in  order  to  prevent  the  slider  from  going  too  far ; lastly  two 
holes  are  drilled  near  the  top  of  the  stick,  through  these  the  cross-wire  is  inserted, 
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and  when  finished  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a double  staple,  one  loop  being 
on  one  side  of  the  stick  and  one  on  the  other.  In  preparing  the  stick  it  has 
passed  at  least  nineteen  times  through  the  hand. 

2.  Preparing  the  Ribs. — Each  rib  is  roughly  tapered  with  the  paring-knife  at 
one  end,  and  is  rendered  smooth  and  conical  by  holding  it  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  in  the  groove  of  a wheel  lined  with  fish-skin,  which  wheel  is  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly  in  the  lathe  ; the  taper  end  of  the  rib  is  then  held  across  a steel  fly- 
cutter  or  “ machine,”  likewise  running  in  the  lathe,  which  cutter  has  a circular 
groove  of  the  proper  radius  of  curvature  formed  on  its  periphery.  By  rotating 
the  rib  in  the  hand,  its  “ tip  ” is  rendered  spherical  ; the  tip  is  then  varnished  and 
has  a hole  drilled  in  it  to  admit  of  fastening  on  the  covering,  and  each  rib  is  cut 
to  the  proper  length  by  sawing  off  the  opposite  end  : the  “ head  ” of  the  rib  is 
lapped  with  thin  brassplate  and  rounded,  and  is  then  drilled  to  admit  of  the 
“ head-wire  ” on  which  it  is  afterwards  hinged  ; the  rib  is  lapped  also  near  its 
centre  with  brass-plate,  and  drilled  in  order  to  admit  of  fastening  on  the  stretcher  ; 
and  lastly,  the  stretcher  is  attached  by  means  of  an  axis  of  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
are  riveted.  Each  rib  passes  not  less  than  thirteen  times  through  the  hand  ; and, 
as  there  are  eight  ribs,  the  frame  consequently  ]>asses  one  hundred  and  four 
times  through  the  hand  in  this  stage  of  the  construction. 

8.  “ Weighing”  the  Ribs. — Unless  every  rib  be  of  equal  strength  the  umbrella 
will  not  “ set  round,”  hence  the  necessity  for  the  “ weighing”  process.  This  ope- 
ration is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  engineers  employ  in  ascertaining  the 
deflection  of  a team,  and  is  effected  by  a very  simple  instrument  The  weighing- 
board  is  about  3 feet  6 inches  long  and  2 feet  deep  and  is  affixed  to  a wall,  the 
longer  side  teing  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; and  there  are  in  different  parts  of  it  a 
multitude  of  small  holes  for  the  reception  of  wire  pegs.  The  rib  to  be  weighed  is 
placed  over  one  peg  close  to  its  stretcher  and  under  another  peg,  so  far  distant 
from  the  first  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  rib  ; a small  leaden  weight  is 
then  hung  on  to  the  tip  and  of  course  deflects  the  rib,  the  amount  of  the  deflec- 
tion (indicated  by  graduations  on  the  arc  of  a circle  affixed  to  the  board)  gives 
the  relative  strength  of  the  ribs,  which  are  assorted  out  in  sets  accordingly.  The 
weighing  adds  eight  more  operations  to  those  already  enumerated. 

4.  “ Threadling  " the  Ribs. — Each  stretcher,  which  it  will  be  remembered  is 
attached  to  the  rib,  is  taken  up  in  turn  and  threaded  on  to  a wire,  and  is  then 
inserted,  each  one  in  its  respective  place,  in  the  notches  of  the  slider,  and  all  are 
made  secure  by  binding  the  wire  round  the  top  of  the  slider,  which  is  grooved  for 
that  purpose.  The  head-wire  is  now  inserted  through  four  of  the  ribs,  and  is  then 
passed  through  the  two  loops  of  the  “ cross  wire  ” at  the  top  of  the  stick  ; and 
now  the  four  remaining  ribs  are  threaded,  and  the  head-wire  seemed  by  twisting 
its  ends  together  with  pliers.  Reckoning  that  this  adds  four  operations,  the 
frame  will  have  passed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  through  the  hands  of 
the  workman  or  his  assistants. 

All  this  labour  is  performed  for  \d.  to  | d.  in  the  case  of  parasols,  and  for 
fd.  to  1 d.  in  that  of  umbrellas.  A workman  can,  nevertheless,  earn  fair  wages 
at  these  prices  provided  he  is  supplied  regularly  with  work  ; but  ho  is  frequently 
subjected  to  much  loss  by  teing  kept  waiting  about  in  the  wholesale  warehouses, 
which  sometimes  occasions  a loss  of  at  least  half  a day  to  him.  The  prices  just 
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quoted  are  those  paid  for  the  lowest  description  of  work,  but  for  putting  together 
the  frame  of  an  umbrella  with  whalebone-ribs,  the  workman  gets  2l>d.  Of  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  umbrellas,  say  those  at  Is.  per  dozen,  a workman  and  four  lads 
can  make  four  gross  per  week,  for  which  he  receives  48*.  After  deducting  the 
wages  of  his  lads,  1 6s.,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  he  supplies,  which  is  about 
8«.,  it  leaves  him  ‘24s.  for  himself. 

Covering  of  Umbrellas. — This  is  paid  for  according  to  the  description  of  work, 
the  commonest  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  dozen,  and  the  best,  4s.  per  dozen. 

The  frames,  which  are  made  of  metal,  are  almost  exclusively  manufactured  in 
Birmingham.  The  stick,  ribs,  stretchers,  and  ferrule,  are  all  metallic,  and  require, 
after  covering,  merely  the  insertion  of  a long  wood  or  ivory  handle  and  the  ferrule 
to  complete  the  umbrella  These  frames  can  be  furnished  at  from  7(1  to  lOrf. 
each  ; and  although  not  so  cheap  as  the  cane-frames,  they  are  consumed  and  ex- 
ported in  enormous  quantities,  in  consequence  of  the  small  bulk  which  they  occupy. 
Many  improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made,  not  only  in  the  machinery 
used  for  making  the  metallic  frames,  but  also  in  the  construction  of  the  frame 
itself.  Amongst  those  most  deserving  of  notice,  may  l>e  cited  the  improvements 
of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Boss.  Either  of  their  constructions  adds  about  2s.  to  the 
price  of  an  umbrella.  In  conclusion,  it  may  l>e  stated  that  the  umbrella-manu- 
facture in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

WUKTEMBURO. 

There  are  Four  Exhibitors  of  Umbrella-handles  from  this  country,  the  carving 
on  some  of  which  is  very  humorous : the  most  important  collection  has  been 
rewarded  for  other  ivory  goods  which  were  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and  which 
formed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  contribution.  (See  Toys,  p.  1 527.) 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  of  Parasols  and  Umbrellas,  or  their  components,  such 
as  handles,  sticks,  and  mounted  frames,  is  Thirty-three  ; of  these,  there  are  : — 

5 Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

2 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

26  Unrewarded.  . 

33 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


Austria  - --  --  --  -5 

Belgium  - --  --  --  -1 

British  Colonies  (India  and  Ceylon)  2 

China  ---------1 

Franco  ---------3 

Portugal  - --  --  --  -l 

Prussia  ---------1 

Tunis  - --  --  --  --1 

United  Kingdom  ------  14 

Wurtcmburg  - --  --  --  4 

33 
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List  of  Awards. 

Boss,  Isaac  Abraham,  6 Bury  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  146).  Honourable 
Mention  is  accorded  to  this  Exhibitor  for  several  Mechanical  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  umbrella-  and  parasol-frames.  One  contrivance  is  to  facilitate  the 
opening  of  a parasol  or  umbrella.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a pin  working 
in  a groove  close  to  the  handle.  The  pin  is  fastened  to  a wire  (contained  in  the 
hollow  handle)  acting  on  the  ribs  which  overhang  the  joint  so  as  to  form  short 
levers,  so  that  by  pulling  the  pin  towards  the  handle  the  umbrella  is  opened.  The 
price  of  the  frames  with  this  apparatus  is  2s.  9 d„  one  of  ordinary  construction 
being  lOd. 

Cazal, — (France,  No.  108).  Prize  Medal,  for  Parasols  and  Umbrellas  elegant 
in  form  and  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  carved  ivory  handles  evince  much 
taste  and  are  well  sculptured ; the  framing,  which  is  very  light,  in  many  cases 
presents  novelties  of  construction.  The  self-opening  umbrella,  for  instance,  may 
be  cited  as  a very  ingenious  contrivance ; the  desired  effect  being  produced  by 
simply  making  each  stretcher  double,  and  so  arranging  the  parts  that  a tension  is 
put  on  one  of  the  sets  of  stretchers  in  closing  the  umbrella,  which  consequently  flies 
open  as  soon  as  a catch  is  released.  A travelling-umbrella  so  arranged  that 
the  stick  may  be  conveniently  removed  and  used  as  a walking-stick,  is  also  worthy 
of  commendation.  The  prices  of  the  umbrellas  are,  however,  high,  and  range 
between  32s.  and  100s.  each.  M.  Cazal  likewise  exhibits  Canes  made  of  rhinoceros- 
horn,  white  whalebone,  and  conglomerated  horn. 

Charageat,  E.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1144).  Prize  Medal,  for  Umbrellas  and 
Parasols  of  first-rate  workmanship.  The  designs  and  sculpturing  of  the  handles 
are  in  all  cases  of  the  highest  class.  The  case  of  this  Exhibitor  likewise  contains 
numerous  examples  of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances,  among  which  especially 
to  be  commended  is  an  umbrella  which  closes  of  itself,  when  a spring  near  the 
handle  is  touched.  The  specimens,  although  equal  in  manufacture,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  more  moderate  in  price  than  those  last  mentioned,  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  costly ; umbrellas,  for  instance,  range  from  20s.  to  60s.,  and  parasols  from 
13s.  (very  plain)  up  to  80s.  for  the  more  elegant  class,  wholesale. 

Holland,  Henry,  Birmingham  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  131).  Prize  Modal,  for 
Parasol-  and  Umbrella-Frames  of  a novel  construction,  invented  by  him ; the 
component  parts  of  which  are  exhibited  in  various  stages  of  progress  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  plan  of  manufacture.  This  description  of  frame  is  distinguished  from 
others  chiefly  in  having  ribs  formed  of  rectangular  steel-tubing,  and  is  so  light 
that  when  covered  with  strong  silk  to  form  an  umbrella  the  whole  instrument  only 
weighs  9 ouncea  This  frame  is  now  in  very  general  use  for  the  better  description 
of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  to  the  cost  of  which  it  adds  about  2s. 

Morland,  J.,  and  Son,  50  Eastcheap  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  306).  Prize  Medal, 
for  Parasols  and  Umbrellas  of  very  excellent  workmanship  and  at  moderate  prices. 
In  the  better  class  of  goods,  Holland’s  frames  are  employed.  The  umbrellas  ex- 
hibited range  in  price  from  3s.  6 d.  to  22s.  wholesale,  and  the  silk-parasols  from 
Is.  7 d.  (children’s)  up  to  16s.  each. 

Sangster,  William  and  John,  140  Regent  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  136). 
Prize  Medal,  for  Silk  Parasols  and  Umbrellas  of  excellent  quality,  and  for  their 
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application  of  Alpaca-cloth  to  the  covering  of  parasols  and  umbrellas.  Alpaca- 
cloth  is  made  of  the  undyed  wool  of  the  Peruvian  aud  Chilian  sheep,  and  is  there- 
fore not  liable  to  fade,  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  salt-water ; hence  Alpaca  parasols 
and  umbrellas  are  much  used  at  watering-places,  and  are  also  largely  employed 
as  a cheap  substitute  for  those  covered  with  silk.  Alpaca-parasols  sell  at  5s.  each, 
and  umbrellas  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  wholesale. 

The  consumption  of  Alpaca-cloth  in  the  umbrella-trade,  notwithstanding  its 
recent  introduction,  is  very  considerable,  for  it  appears  that  the  production  for  this 
purpose  amounted,  during  the  last  year,  to  the  value  of  25,0001. : its  price  is  about 
2s.  per  yard. 

Wigdor,  M.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  No.  257).  Honourable  Mention.  This  Exhibitor 
contributes  a great  variety  of  Parasol-  and  Umbrella-handles  manufactured  from 
horn,  bone,  and  ivory,  which  are  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 


III.— WALKING-STICKS. 

Whensoever  the  heroic  period  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  the  staff,  as 
employed  for  the  support  of  old  age,  was  then  well  known  ; since  it  is  referred  to 
in  the  enigma  put  forth  by  the  Sphynx,  and  solved  by  CEdipus.  “ There  is  a 
Being,”  said  the  questioner,  “ which  has  four  feet,  and  it  has  also  threo  feet,  with 
only  one  voice ; but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  the  most  it  is  the  weakest,” 
“ This  is  man,”  was  the  hero’s  answer,  “ who,  when  he  is  an  infant,  crawls  upon 
his  hands  and  knees ; when  he  is  a man,  he  walks  uprightly  ; and  when  he  is  old, 
he  totters  with  a stick.” 

The  use  of  a staff  for  support  in  walking,  appears  to  be  so  natural  and  inartificial, 
as  not  to  require  any  illustration  ; and  yet  the  Pilgrim’s  staff  of  the  middle-ages, 
and  the  Alpenstock  of  the  present  time,  have  a certain  amount  of  historical 
interest.  The  Bourdon,  or  Pilgrim’s  staff,  was  a strong  and  stout  stick,  appa- 
rently about  five  feet  in  length,  armed  at  the  lower  end  with  an  iron  spike,  and 
intended  to  supply  a support  and  balance  to  the  body,  when  the  traveller  was 
climbing  up  slippery  paths  or  steep  acclivities.  About  a foot  from  the  top  of  the 
staff,  was  generally  found  a large  protuberance,  either  artificially  or  naturally 
formed  around  the  staff,  on  which  the  pilgrim’s  hand  securely  rested,  without 
danger  of  sliding  downwards.  The  lower  part  of  the  stuff  was  altogether  Bolid,  but 
the  upper  joint  was  a hollow  tube,  capable  of  containing  small  articles,  like  a long 
circular  box.  It  is  probable  that  these  articles  were  originally  reliques  of  saints, 
or  the  “signs,”  as  those  emblematical  figures  were  usually  termed,  which  were 
commonly  sold  at  the  shrines  to  which  pilgrims  travelled,  as  proofs  that  they  had 
really  visited  thoso  sacred  spots.  In  the  later  ages  of  pilgrimages,  however,  this 
part  of  the  staff  was  sometimes  converted  into  some  kind  of  pipe  or  musical-instru- 
ment, such  as  sticks  have  frequently  contained  in  modern  times.  Above  the  tube 
the  staff  was  surmounted  by  a small  hollow  globe,  and  it  was  also  furnished  near 
the  top  on  the  outside  with  a kind  of  crook,  for  the  purpose  of  safely  sustaining  a 
gourd-bottle  of  water.  After  the  pilgrim  had  completed  his  votive  journey,  and 
returned  from  Palestine,  he  commonly  brought  with  him  a branch  of  palm, 
fastened  into  the  top  of  his  staff,  as  the  proof  of  his  travel  into  Palestine  or  Egypt 
It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  the  pilgrim’s  staff  frequently  became  the  recep- 
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tacle  of  secular  articles.  It  is  recorded  by  Holinshed,  that  in  the  hollow  part  of  a 
pilgrim's  staff  the  first  head  of  saffron,  afterwards  so  successfully  cultivated  at 
Saffron  Walden,  was  secretly  brought  over  from  Greece,  at  a period  when  it  was 
death  to  take  the  living  plant  out  of  the  country.  The  silkworm  also  found  its 
way  to  Europe  in  the  hollow  of  a pilgrim’s  staff.  So  late,  also,  as  the  time  of 
Cervantes,  certain  Spanish  pilgrims  existed,  who  had  collected  upwards  of  an 
hundred  crowns  in  alms,  which  being  changed  into  gold,  they  concealed  in  the 
hollow  of  their  staves,  or  the  patches  of  their  clothing.  It  seems  to  be  a natural 
observation  in  this  place,  that  the  ancient  contrivance  of  making  a repository  in 
the  hollow  of  a walking-stick  is  not  yet  obsolete.  In  the  Great  Exhibition, 
Dr.  Gray,  of  Perth,  displayed  a medical  walking-staff,  containing  a variety  of  in- 
struments and  medicines ; and  the  same  principle  has  been  also  frequently 
employed  for  the  portable  conveyance  of  telescopes,  instantaneous-light-apparatus, 
and  many  other  important  articles. 

Several  varieties  of  sticks  were  likewise  exhibited,  enclosing  in  them  swords, 
dirks,  and  spring  spears  : the  principle  of  construction  of  the  sticks  last  mentioned 
being,  that  they  required  a heavy  blow  to  be  given  with  the  armed  end  before 
the  strong  spring  could  be  overcome  which  held  back  the  spear-head.  Sword-sticks, 
and  dagger,  or  tuck-sticks,  are  of  a more  recent  period  ; but  this  kind  of  weapon, 
walking-staves,  is  not  of  later  invention  than  the  last  century  ; though  that  which 
contained  fire-arms  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Aljxnstock  is  another  ordinary  travelling-staff  requiring  to  be  noticed,  of 
modem  use,  though  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a stout  pole  of  about  six  feet  in 
length,  provided  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  lower  end,  and  surmounted  with  a 
chamois’  horn  as  an  ornament  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  mountain  journeys, 
and  may  be  procured  for  two  francs  throughout  Switzerland. 

Another  order  of  Walking-sticks  comprises  those  light  wands  to  which  the  name 
is  now  exclusively  attributed  ; and  these  also  are  descender!  from  a time  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  stem  of  the  giant-fennel,  the  Ferula  of  Pliny,  is  the  chief 
progenitor  of  this  family,  and  he  derives  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  plant  either 
from  fero,  from  the  stalk  being  employed  in  walking ; or  from  ferio,  because 
schoolmasters  used  it  for  striking  boys  on  the  hand.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  latter 
interpretation  had  become  established  at  an  early  period,  since  Martial  terms  the 
ferula,  sceptrum  pedagogorum  ; and  even  down  to  the  present  day  tho  won! 
popularly  conveys  no  other  meaning.  The  tough  lightness  of  the  fennel-wood 
rendered  it  especially  fitted  for  a support  to  aged  persons ; whilst  the  imposing 
length  of  tho  staff  gave  an  air  of  importance  to  those  who  carried  it  Hence  it 
became  the  prototype  of  those  lighter  wands  which  have  continued  as  the  sign  of 
seniority  or  gentility  to  the  present  time. 

In  Oriental  countries  the  substitute  for  the  ferula  was  naturally  some  kind  of 
native  reed ; and  the  employment  of  such  a plant  as  a support,  and  also  as  an 
emblem  of  Egypt,  is  noticed,  in  proliably  a proverbial  form,  by  the  Assyrian  general, 
Rabshakeh,  in  his  speech  to  the  servants  of  Hezekiah,  in  the  eighth  century  ac 
“ Now  behold,”  says  he,  “ thou  trusteth  upon  the  staff’  of  this  bruised  reed,  even 
upon  Egypt;  on  which,  if  a man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it” 
(2  Kings,  xviil  21.)  The  supposition  that  the  ferula  was  supplied  by  some  local 
plant  must  l>e  also  equally  true  concerning  other  regions,  and  especially  in  those 
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in  which  the  bamboo  was  indigenous.  This  was  probably  the  first  kind  of  the 
cane  tribe  introduced  into  Europe ; since  the  word  cane  in  all  its  original  forms 
appears  intended  to  express  a hollow  tul>e  or  channel,  for  which  purpose  the 
bamboo  is  still  extensively  and  constantly  employed.  Although  the  generic  name 
of  cane  has  long  since  supplanted  all  others  for  ordinary  walking-sticks,  yet  at 
different  periods  they  have  been  made  of  a great  variety  of  materials.  A slight 
glance  may  be  taken  at  gome  of  the  substances  employed,  and  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  common  walking-sticks  of  other  times. 

In  the  Egyptian  sculptures  persons  of  importance  or  official  rank  are  represented 
walking  with  tall  slender  staves,  having  the  lotus-flower  on  the  tops.  Severn! 
ancient  specimens  of  these  sticks  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  made  of  cherry- 
wood  and  other  substances,  measuring  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  some 
being  surmounted  by  a small  knob  or  a flower,  and  others  having  a curved 
projection  standing  out  on  one  side,  like  the  tusk  of  a boar,  ns  if  it  had  been 
intended  for  the  hand  to  rest  upon. 

At  a very  early  period  of  the  Sacred  history  the  distinctive  character  of  the  staff 
carried  by  an  individual  is  indicated  from  his  immediate  recognition  simply  by  the 
production  of  it  with  his  signet  and  his  bracelets  {Oeneaie  xxxviii.  18-25).  Homer 
has  commemorated  the  “sceptre-bearing  princes"  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
the  sceptre-staff  of  Achilles,  adorned  with  golden  studs : “ I will  swear  a great 
oath,"  says  the  hero,  “even  by  this  sceptre,  which  shall  never  again  bear  leaves  or 
shoots,  nor  will  bud  again  from  the  time  it  left  its  trunk  upon  the  mountains, 
when  the  axe  stripped  it  of  all  its  leaves  and  bark.”  These  sceptres,  although 
they  were  undisputably  the  insignia  of  rank  and  authority,  were  also  evidently 
the  usual  walking-sticks  of  persons  of  the  highest  class.  Agamemnon,  it  is  stated, 
never  went  forth  without  bearing  with  him  his  paternal  staff  of  royalty. 

In  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  noble  personages  of  English  history,  painted  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  may  Ire  seen  instances  of  the  richness  of  the  superior  walking- 
sticks  carried  at  that  period,  when  they  appear  to  have  been  tall,  stout,  and  mounted 
and  adorned  with  gold.  In  1531  a cane-staff  and  a stone-bow  were  brought  as 
a gift  to  Henry  VIII.  by  a certain  flctcher  or  arrow-maker,  whom  the  king 
rewarded  with  forty  shillings.  Some  far  more  curious  instances  of  canes  belonging 
to  the  same  sovereign  are,  however,  described  in  the  manuscript  inventory  of  the 
contents  of  the  royal  palace  at  Greenwich,  in  the  following  entries : — “ A cane 
garnished  with  sylver  and  gilte,  with  Astronomie  upon  it  A cane  garnished  with 
golde  having  a perfume  in  the  toppe  ; under  that  a dia.ll,  with  a pair  of  twitchers 
and  a pair  of  compasses  of  golde ; and  a foot  rule  of  golde,  a knife  and  a file  of 
golde,  with  a whetstone  tipped  with  golde.”* 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  walking-sticks  nppear  to  have 
increased  in  luxury,  both  in  regard  of  the  mountings  anil  also  of  the  material  of 
which  they  were  manufactured,  the  improvements  being  derived  principally  from 
France.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  the  most  fashionable  sorts  were 
made  of  certain  fine  marbles  and  agates,  exhibiting  cither  a splendid  variety  of 
colour  or  a rich  semi-opaque  plain  tint,  which  was  most  expressively  described  by 
the  English  term  “ Clouded.”  These  wands  were  made  of  the  most  slender  pro- 


• Cmtume  in  Eng/ami,  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  p.  473. 
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portions,  both  on  nccount  of  their  specific  gravity  and  the  quality  of  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  carried  ; and  they  were  often  richly  mounted  with  silver, 
gold,  amber,  or  precious  stones.  Such  were  the  “ clouded  canes  ” of  the  age  of 
Pope  and  Clay,  which  were  frequently  so  greatly  valued  us  to  lie  preserved  in 
cases  of  shagreen  or  sheaths  of  leather.  Every  reader  of  “ The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ” 
will  remember — 

“ Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a clouded  cano 

as  well  as  Gay's  commemoration  of  the  same  kind  of  walking-stick  in  “ Tho 
Van — 

u Hero  clouded  CHOCS,  'midst  heaps  of  toys  are  found. 

And  inlaid  twcezer-caaes  strew  the  ground.” 

The  most  curious  account  of  tho  walking-sticks  of  tliis  period  is,  however,  con- 
tained in  the  “ Tatler,"  No.  103,  written  by  Addison  and  Steele,  and  published 
on  Tuesday,  6th  December  1709.  In  that  paper  Isaac  Bickerstaff  represents 
himself  as  issuing  licences  and  regulations  for  the  beaux  of  the  time,  as  to  the 
carrying  of  “ canes,  perspective  glasses,  orange-flower  waters,  and  the  like  orna- 
ments of  life.”  The  first  part  of  the  essay  Is  intended  to  ridicule  and  abolish  the 
prevailing  absurd  though  fashionable  practices  connected  with  walking-sticks ; 
hence  the  respective  parties  were  licensed  to  carry  them  provided  they  did  not 
walk  with  them  under  the  arm,  nor  brandish  them  in  the  air,  nor  hang  them  on 
a button.  One  of  the  petitioners  desires  permission  to  retain  his  cane,  because  it 
had  liecome  as  indispensable  to  him  “as  any  other  of  his  limbs,"  and  because  “the 
knocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  leaning  one  leg  upon  it,  or  whistling  upon  it  with 
his  mouth,  are  such  great  reliefs  to  him  in  conversation,  that  he  does  not  know 
how  he  should  lie  good  company  without  it.”  The  cano  of  this  person  being 
produced,  it  is  described  to  be  “ very  curiously  clouded,  with  a transparent  ainber- 
head,  and  a blue  riband  to  hang  it  on  his  wrist” 

In  the  second  half  of  the  last  ceutury  there  was  one  peculiar  form  of  walking- 
stick  prevailing,  which  was  generally  used  by  females  who  were  advanced  in  life 
The  sticks  referred  to  were  between  five  and  six  feet  in  height,  taper,  and  slender 
in  substance,  turned  over  at  the  upper  end  in  the  manner  of  a shepherd’s  crook, 
and  twisted  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  wand.  The  materials  were  either 
wood,  ivory,  or  whalebone,  mounted  with  silver  or  gold,  and  sometimes  they  were 
formed  entirely  of  a clear  pale  green  glass.  The  length  of  the  most  fashionable 
sticks  of  this  period  is  noticed  in  a number  of  The  London  Chronicle,  published 
in  1762,  wherein  the  writer  says,  “ Do  not  some  of  us  strut  about  with  walking- 
sticks  as  long  as  hickory  poles,  or  else  with  a yard  of  varnished  cane  scraped 
taper,  and  liound  at  one  end  with  waxed  thread,  and  the  other  tipped  with  a 
neat  ivory-head  as  big  as  a silver  penny  ?"  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  two  peculiar  forms  of  walking-sticks  were  commonly  carried  by  the  most 
gay  of  the  young  men  of  the  period,  one  being  a very  short  and  strong  bamboo- 
cane,  bent  over  at  the  top,  and  the  other  a stout  knotted  stick,  in  which  the 
grotesque  natural  growth  of  the  wood  was  frequently  regarded  as  its  greatest 
excellence. 

Another  kind  of  Walking-sticks  comprises  those  grotesque  staves  which  have 
been  devised  or  adopted  by  individual  fancy  or  eccentricity.  It  is  possible  that 
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this  peculiar  humour  may  be  of  consiilerahle  antiquity,  since  the  knotted  walking- 
staff  and  wallet  were  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, and  especially  of  the  cynics.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  staves, 
however,  consists  in  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  excrescences  of  the  wood  of 
which  they  were  made,  into  grotesque  human  heads  and  faces,  of  which  the 
Exhibition  contained  many  curious  and  remarkable  instances.  The  old  English 
form  of  these  staves  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  baubles  carried  by  the  fools 
and  jesters  who  were  retained  by  sovereigns  and  noblemen  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Jester’s  Bauble  consisted  of  a short  stout  staff  sur- 
mounted by  the  carved  figure  of  a puppet  or  a fool’s  head  ; and  the  modern 
practice  of  carrying  sticks  decorated  with  humorous  faces  appears  to  have  existed 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1730  The  Universal  Sjiectator  states, 
tliat  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  instead  of  swords,  many  polite  young  gentle- 
men "carry  large  oak  sticks,  with  great  heads  and  ugly  faces  carved  thereon.” 
Perhaps  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  these  carved  sticks  ever 
exhibited,  were  those  executed  and  carried  about  by  James  Robertson  of  Kin- 
craigie,  otherwise  called  “ the  daft  Highland  lain!,”  of  whom  Kay  published  an 
etching  in  17H+.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  adopted  the  amusement  of 
curving,  for  which  ho  had  some  talent,  and  sculptured  in  wood  the  effigies  of  such 
persons  as  attracted  his  wayward  imagination,  whether  friends  or  enemies  ; the 
latter,  however,  being  executed  in  caricature.  These  small  figures  he  mounted 
on  the  upper  end  of  a walking-stick,  sometimes  one  above  another ; and  ns  it  was 
reported  that  he  produced  a new  one  every  day,  he  was  commonly  accosted  with 
the  inquiry  “ Wha  hae  ye  up  the  day,  laird  ?”  to  which  he  would  readily  answer, 
by  naming  the  individual  and  the  reason  for  selecting  him.* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Manufacture  of  Walking-sticks  could  not  form  a 
large  branch  of  commerce,  anil  yet  a vast  quantity  and  great  variety  of  materials 
are  annually  consumed  in  it.  There  is  scarcely  a grass  or  a tree  of  sufficient 
elasticity  or  strength,  which  has  not  at  times  furnished  the  materials  for  a staff  or 
a walking-stick.  The  stick-maker,  however,  gives  a decided  preference  to  some 
few  kinds  out  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  offered  to  him  by  nature.  Amongst 
European  woods  the  Blackthorn,  the  Crab,  especially  the  Warted-crab,  the  Maple, 
the  Ash,  the  Oak,  especially  the  young  or  sapling  oak — the  Beech,  the  Orange- 
tree,  the  Cherry-tree,  the  Furze-bush,  the  Cork-tree,  and  the  Spanish  Reed  (a 
grass  called  Arunda  doruix ),  are  those  principally  used  ; and  these  woods  are 
most  generally  cut  towards  the  latter  end  of  Autumn,  es|iecially  when  it  is  wished 
to  preserve  the  lmrk.  The  West  Indies  furnish  a copious  supply  of  the  most 
approved  materials  for  walking-sticks,  in  Supple-jacks  (vine  stems),  Pimentos 
(from  the  Ewjenia  jnmetdo,  or  pepper-troo),  Cabbage-stalks,  Orange  and  Lemon- 
tree  sticks,  and  the  Coffee-shrub  and  Indian  briars.  Numerous  canes,  the 
produce  of  climbing  palms  and  gigantic  grasses,  are  also  largely  used  by  the 
stick-maker.  The  princijiol  of  these  are  the  following : — Batons,  Dragons,  and 
Penang-lawyers,  which  are  the  stems  of  a species  of  Calamus  or  climbing-palm, 
and  are  obtained  from  India,  Singapore,  Java,  and  China — White  and  black 


• Biographical  .Sketches  attached  to  Kay's  p'iiitbunjk  Portrait*.  I’art  I. 
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Bamboos,  Fluted-bamboos,  Whangees,  Jambees,*  and  Doghead  canes,  which  are 
the  stems  of  various  species  of  bambusa  or  grasses  attaining  a height  of  from  50  to 
60  feet,  and  are  exported  from  China ; Ground-ratans,  large  Ground-rataus, 
Malaccas  and  Dragons  from  Singapore.  There  are  also  the  Bamboo  and  Jungle- 
bamboo  imported  from  Calcutta  ; and,  lastly,  Canes  from  Manilla 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  various  materials,  in  the  unwrought  state, 
present  an  appearance  at  all  resembling  the  finished  sticks.  Indeed  the  copious 
examples  in  the  North-East  Gallery  (XXIX.  140)  fully  confirm  this  statement; 
but  the  truth  is  much  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  after  an  inspection  of 
the  immense  warehouses  of  Mr.  B.  Meyers,  who  contributed  them.  Those 
repositories  appear  at  first  sight  to  contain  stores  of  little  value  above  that  of  fire- 
wood ; yet  many  thousands  of  pounds  have  thus  to  be  locked  up  for  a time,  iu 
order  that  the  various  woods  may  become  properly  seasoned.  It  is  only,  indeed, 
after  having  passed  about  twenty  times  through  the  hand  that  even  the  commonest 
walking-stick  assumes  a saleable  appearance  ; and  the  better  descriptions  require 
many  more  operations.  The  principal  processes  of  this  manufacture  deserve  to  be 
described. 

1.  Peeling  off  the  Bark. — From  most  of  the  forest-woods  the  bark  has  to  Ire 
removed  before  the  separated  boughs  can  be  made  into  polished  sticks ; but  in 
some  cases  it  is  left  on.  One  of  the  most  difficult  articles  to  manipulate  is  the 
waited  crab,  the  excrescences  of  which  are  produced  by  an  abnormal  growth  of 
the  tree,  resulting  from  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  As  a halfpenny  is  the  pay- 
ment for  peeling  one  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  it  will  be  readily  concluded 
that  there  must  be  some  simple  means  of  facilitating  this  operation ; and  accordingly 
the  sticks  are  boiled  for  a couple  of  hours ; the  Iwrk  then  yields  to  the  incision 
of  the  finger-nail  and  may  be  stripped  off  without  difficulty. 

2.  Forming  tlui  Crook  and  Straightening  the  Stick. — Few  limbs  of  trees  or  even 
canes,  are  sufficiently  straight  in  their  natural  condition  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a walking-stick,  and  very  few  present  those  conformations  which  can  lie  readily 
fashioned  into  handles ; hence  the  necessity  for  these  two  operations,  which 
claim  our  admiration  from  their  ingenious  simplicity.  The  handle  is  formed  by 
softening  the  wood  or  cane  in  hot  damp  sand,  when  it  becomes  pliable  and  non- 
elastic, and  readily  assumes  and  retains  any  curvature  or  bend  that  may  be  given 
to  it  Minute  attention,  however,  is  required  with  regard  to  the  temperature  for 
each  description  of  wood  ; hence  the  precise  degree  which  is  proper  for  each  can 
only  lie  learned  by  long  experience  ; and  in  cases  where  a new  variety  of  material 
is  imported,  some  experimenting  becomes  necessary.  The  straightening  is  per- 
formed in  a similar  manner,  excepting  that  the  previous  softening  is  effected  in  dry 
sand  heated  on  an  iron  plate,  that  is  in  the  ordinary  sand-bath.  When  the  stick 
has  become  sufficiently  pliable,  it  is  inserted  into  a deep  notch  cut  in  the  edge  of  a 
strong  plank,  and  is  strained  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another  until  it  has 
become  straight.  The  stick  when  softener!  takes  any  form,  much  as  a piece  of  red- 
hot  iron  would  do.  The  straightening-plank  is  three  inches  thick,  about  six  feet  long, 

* The  relative  fashionable  value  of  some  of  these  sorts  of  cane  is  satirised  in  The  Totter , 
No.  1 12,  published  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1709-10.  In  that  paper,  “ a plain  dragon”  is  charged 
at  five  guineas,  and  “ a true  juiubee”  at  ten. 
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anJ  one  foot  wide,  an<l  is  inclined  away  from  the  workman  at  an  angle  of  about 
30’  from  the  perpendicular,  it  being  firmly  secured  to  the  floor  at  the  lower  end. 

3.  Fashioning  the  Stick. — Iu  this  operation  some  sticks  are  wrought  to  assume 
a twisted  or  spiral  form,  and  others  the  kuotted  appearance  of  a bamboo  or 
whangeo : these  characteristics  are  imparted  chiefly  by  rasping  and  filing.  1 leads 
or  hoofs  of  various  animals  very  commonly  adorn  stick-heads,  and  grotesque 
human  heads  frequently  display  proofs  of  considerable  skill  and  surprising 
humour  in  the  artizans  employed.  Examples  of  this  latter  description  were  exhi- 
bited in  Class  XXIX.,  No.  140;  and  by  most  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Exhibitors. 

4.  Staining. — After  straightening  or  carving,  the  sticks  are  in  many  instances 
brought  to  a very  smooth  surface  by  means  of  emery  or  glass-paper,  and  finished 
off  with  fish-skin  ; and  they  are  then,  previously  to  the  varnishing,  made  to 
assume  so  many  different  hues  by  means  of  dyes,  that  the  uninitiated  would  con- 
clude that  each  was  a perfectly  distinct  variety.  The  surface  is  likewise  sometimes 
charred,  and  the  charred  portion  scraped  off  partially  here  and  there,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a very  ornamental  appearance.  Sticksare  also  embellished  with  lithographic- 
transfers,  but  not  in  England,  as  hand-labour  is  too  expensive.  Malacca-canes, 
when  not  sulficieutly  long  between  the  joints  to  form  a straight  stick,  are  made  to 
appear  continuous  by  reducing  tho  larger  part  to  correspond  to  the  smaller,  and 
tapering  it  gradually  from  the  point  of  juncture.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
colour  that  portion  which  has  been  reduced  in  size,  and  this  is  done  with  so  much 
skill,  that  the  stained  and  natural  surfaces  are  r.ot  distinguishable. 

Hitherto,  mention  has  been  chiefly  mode  of  sticks  of  vegetable  origin.  Of  such 
as  are  made  of  animal  substances  may  bo  instanced  whalebone,  tortoiseshell,  nun’s 
horn,  rhinoceros’  horn  and  hide,  as  commonly  employed  for  sticks  ; and  occasionally 
the  real  bone  of  the  whale,  the  spine  of  the  shark,  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  and 
ivory.  The  horns  of  animals,  under  particular  treatment  with  heat  and  by 
mechanical  appliances,  are  drawn  out  into  long  cylinders ; and  tortoiseshell  rasp- 
ings are  easily  conglomerated  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  iu  the  soft  state  formed 
into  elongated  rods  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  sticks.  The  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros  forms  a very  transparent  horn-like  substance,  and  is  very  elastic  and 
tough.  The  feet  of  fawns,  which  are  frequently  used  for  stick -handles,  are  made 
to  retain  the  required  form  by  merely  baking  them.  Ivory,  horn,  and  bone,  are 
•also  largely  used  for  stick  and  umbrella-handles,  and  give,  in  their  preparation  for 
these  purposes,  employment  to  a considerable  number  of  workmen. 

Metals  are  not  much  used  in  the  formation  of  the  entire  stick,  but  are  restricted 
chiefly  to  the  handles  and  ferrules ; still,  however,  iron  sticks  painted  to  represent 
wood  and  cane  are  not  unusual. 

Eaton,  or  common  cane-",  although  used  for  sticks,  are  more  frequently  employed 
ns  a substitute  for  whalebone  by  milliners,  stay-makers,  and  umbrella-makers. 
For  the  first  two  uses  they  are  merely  split  by  hand  to  the  required  size.  They 
are  also  used  for  chair  bottoms,  and  are  then  previously  bleached  by  the  vapours 
from  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid).  For  umbrella-ribs  the  canes  are  first 
asorted  into  sizes  by  lads.  They  are  then  cut  into  various  lengths,  ranging  from 
10  inches  to  30  inches  by  means  of  a hand-saw,  a gauge-board  being  used  to 
facilitate  the  operation.  After  this,  three  sides  are  removed  by  means  of  a plane, 
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the  cans  being  held  at  one  end  by  a vice  and  resting  throughout  its  length  on  a 
plank.  The  ribs  are  subsequently  dyed  by  boiling  with  logwood  and  copperas 
(sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and  dried  thoroughly  after  this  operation  in  a 
drying-rooin  heated  to  a high  temperature  with  a stove.  Lastly,  the  excess  of 
dye,  a sort  of  crust,  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  ribs  with  a piece  of  waxed-cloth, 
by  which  they  become  polished,  and  they  are  then  set  straight  by  straining  them 
in  a cold  state. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  review  of  the  contributions  of  the  several  nations, 
attention  is  claimed  to  the  fact  that  London,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  under  consideration,  and  tliat  by  a curious 
coincidence  the  priticijial  maker  in  three  of  those  cities  bears  the  name  of  Meyer 
or  Meyers.  Two  of  them,  namely,  those  residing  in  London  and  Hamburg,  are 
present  by  their  works  in  the  Great  Exhibition ; but  the  third,  of  Vienna,  does 
not  exhibit. 

Austria. 

The  display  of  Walking-sticks  in  the  Austrian  section  is  very  extensive,  and  lias 
been  contributed  principally  by  two  stick-makers ; and  also  by  a manufacturer  of 
pijie-tulies,  who  has  been  rewarded  chieHy  for  the  latter  article  (see  Pipes,  p.  1505). 
Although  the  Two  other  Exhibitors  have  not  received  any  Award,  their  con- 
tributions are  deserving  of  favourable  mention  from  their  extent,  cheapness,  and 
goodness  of  workmanship  The  largest  exhibitor  is  A.  Tautz  (No.  685),  who 
sends  a very  extensive  collection  of  sticks,  from  9<Z.  to  several  pounds  each.  They 
comprise  most  of  the  known  varieties,  and  are  generally  ornamented  with  ivoiy- 
handles,  which,  although  uot  remarkable  for  any  great  correctness  of  form,  are 
very  well  executed  and  very  elaborate,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
humorous.  Taking  the  amount  of  work  into  consideration,  the  goods  of  this 
maker  are  generally  low  in  priefe.  The  Exhibitor  next  in  importance  is  T. 
Ludwig  (No.  679),  who  has  contributed  walking-sticks  from  Is.  each,  but  not 
ranging  to  prices  so  high  as  those  sent  by  the  maker  already  mentioned,  llis 
contributions  are  remarkable  for  their  cheapness  wherever  much  hand-carving  is 
displayed. 

Belgium. 

The  Walking-sticks  in  the  Belgium  Department  are  contributed  by  One  Exhibitor 
from  Bruges  (No.  416),  and  consisted  entirely  of  a description  ornamented  with 
inlaying,  which  is  well  executed. 

British  Colonies. 

The  Exhibitors  of  Walking-sticks  from  the  various  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  are  very  numerous,  and  their  contributions  highly  interesting,  from  the 
variety  of  materials  employed  in  their  formation  ; none,  however,  can  lie 
considered  in  any  way  as  representing  the  art  of  stick-making  in  a commercial 
sense.  From  Western  Africa  is  a stick,  or  Staff  of  Honour,  usually  carried 
before  the  African  chiefs  Besides  this,  which  was  sent  by  Dr.  M'  William,  are 
several  sticks  from  the  Horn  of  the  Khiuoccros,  contributed  by  Mr.  Hanuurv, 
and  a btaiued  Quiua  walking-stick  from  the  GkoenkloCF  Missionary  Station. 
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From  South  A frica  Mr.  Bridges  has  sent  some  sticks  of  Rhinoceros-hide.  British 
Quiawx  is  represented  by  Two  Exhibitors,  Mr.  Bee  and  Mr.  Dugoin  ; the  first  of 
whom  has  sent  a walking-stick  made  of  the  outer  part  or  rind  of  the  Tooroo  palm 
from  the  River  Demerara,  and  the  second  one  made  of  a tree  called  Letter-wood. 
From  the  Eastern  Archipelago  arc  Batons  and  Bamboos  contributed  by  P. 
Hammond  and  Co.  The  Indian  Courts  contain  some  very  interesting  specimens 
of  decorated  sticks,  as  they  do  of  most  of  the  ornamental  arts ; they  are  contributed 
by  four  Exhibitors,  beside  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  The 
specimens  at  present  to  be  noticed  consist  of  four  liamboo  walking-sticks,  richly 
mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  sent  from  the  Rajah  of  Ui.war  ; a stick  enriched 
with  a painted  ornament,  and  mounted  with  silver,  contributed  by  the  Rajah  of 
KisNAGHUR ; sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory  Chowrees,  or  Whisks,  from  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  ; an  Ivory  walking-stick,  with  a gold  ring ; two  Ivory 
Chowrees,  one  from  Jodhpore,  the  other  from  Bhurtpore ; and  two  CliowTCes, 
made  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak  (Bos  Qrunniens),  with  silver  handles.  There  is  also 
a selection  of  walking-sticks  of  various  descriptions,  made  at  Calcutta,  and  in 
Cochin  China  ; Betel  nut-sticks  and  a Sandal-wood  Wliisk  from  Calcutta.  Most 
of  these  beautiful  and  interesting  articles  were  purchased  by  the  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Exhibition.  The  small  collection  from  the  Island  of  St  Vincent 
consists  principally  of  specimens  of  Supple-jacks ; and  from  Trinidad  is  n walking 
stick  sent  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Harris.  From  Van  Diemen’s  Land  are  two 
contributions  of  walking-sticks,  made  with  the  hard  portion  of  the  bone  of  the 
whale,  with  heads  carved  out  of  the  whale’s  tooth,  one  being  sent  by  Sir  W.  T. 
Denison,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  T.  Screen;  ami  there  is  also  a stick  made  of  the 
oak  of  Tasmania  (Casuarina  quadrivalvis ),  contributed  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Marriott. 

China. 

In  the  Chinese  Court  is  a Bamboo  walking-stick,  curiously  carved  which  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  F.  S.  CARPENTER,  in  addition  to  which  may  be  mentioned  two 
Chinese  sceptres,  one  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Shanghae,  and  a still 
more  interesting  and  elaborately  carved  specimen  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Thoms, 
of  Warwick  Square,  a full  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Thom’s  account,  that  it  dates  from  2169 
years  RC.  These  specimens,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  mere  curiosities,  and 
in  no  way  representing  the  commerce  of  China  in  this  branch  of  trade,  which  as 
regards  the  raw  material  is  very  important, large  quantities  being  annually  exported. 
From  Canton  alone  1,200,000  sticks  of  various  kinds  were  exported  in  18+6,  con- 
sisting chietly  of  different  kinds  of  canes  and  bamboos,  but  comprising  also  laurel- 
sticks,  stems  of  the  tea-plant,  anil  the  root  of  the  fig-tree  of  the  Pagodas  (Ficus 
indica). 

France. 

The  French  Department  contains  some  very  elegant  examples  of  Walking-sticks,  - 
which  have  been  sent  principally  by  an  Exhibitor  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards : but 
specimens  were  also  exhibited  by  umbrella-manufacturers,  who  have  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  article.  Indeed  many  of  the  umbrella-manufacturers  of  France 
are  also  makers  of  walking-sticks  and  riding-whips.  France  does  not  export  a very 
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large  quantity  of  walking-sticks,  on  account  of  the  far  less  cost  of  production  in 
London  and  Hamburg  of  the  ordinary  descriptions,  and  in  Vienna  of  those  with 
elaborately  carved  handles.  The  chief  specimens  sent  by  the  French  stick-makers, 
and  also  by  the  umbrella-makers,  consist  generally  of  articles  made  of  elongated 
ram’s  hom  and  conglomerated  tortoiseshell.  In  18+7  there  were,  in  Paris,  One 
hundred  and  sixty-five  manufacturers  of  walking-sticks,  and  riding  and  driving- 
whips,  employing  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  workpeople,  who  produced  goods 
valuer!  at  140,3201.  The  journeyman,  who  in  Paris  works  by  the  piece,  earns 
from  2s.  lOti.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  day  ; and  a skilful  engraver  or  enchaser  about  7s.  3d. 
per  day.  The  workwomen  earn  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  10d.  per  day.  M.  Natalis 
Rondot  quotes  12,0001.  as  the  annual  value  of  the  productions  of  the  largest 
manufacturer  in  Paris  ; but  this  estimate  comprises  also  riding  and  driving  whips. 
About  nine-tenths  of  his  articles  are  exporter!. 

The  imports  of  lramboo-canes  into  France  are  as  follow: — 


IVunl<oo< 

anil 

l-arge  Cane*. 

HaUns  and 

o»h«*r 

Small  Laura. 

Ota. 

Cat*. 

1830 

146 

126 

1833 

254 

468 

1840 

610 

1 ,820 

1845 

828 

4,120 

1850 

050 

3,606 

Hamburg. 

The  most  important  display  of  Walking-sticks  is  undoubtedly  that  in  the  Ham- 
burg Department,  contributed  by  H.  C.  Meyf.r,  jun.,  who,  it  appears,  is  the  most 
extensive  stick-maker  in  the  world.  His  collection  contains  about  five  hundred 
varieties,  comprising  most  of  the  known  materials.  This  Exhibitor,  who  in  Ham- 
burg employs  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  workpeople,  has  also  a branch- 
establishment  in  New  York.  There  is  also  a small  collection  from  another 
Exhibitor  of  Hamburg,  which,  being  a free  port,  possesses  an  almost  equal  advan- 
tage with  London  in  regard  to  obtaining  materials  free  of  duty,  and  is  generally 
a large  purchaser  at  the  Colonial  sales  in  London  of  all  the  productions  obtained 
from  the  British  dependencies.  Being  placed  on  an  equality  in  this  respect, 
Hamburg  has  another  great  advantage  in  the  cheapness  of  hand-labour  over 
London,  and  is  consequently  a most  powerful  rival  in  the  manufacture  of  sticks. 


Hesse. 

From  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Is  contributed  a collection  of  sticks,  orna- 
mented with  transfers  from  paper,  printed  by  lithography,  and  which  are  produced 
at  so  low  a price  as  to  defy  the  competition  of  Hamburg  or  London.  Large  quan- 
tities of  these  very  neat  productions,  imitative  generally  of  sticks  coverts  1 with 
plait,  are  annually  exported  to  England  and  America 

Prussia. 

There  is  One  Exhibitor  who  sends  good  articles  from  Essen. 
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Sardinia. 

There  is  One  Exhibitor  of  beautifully  finished  plain  sticks,  which,  although  com- 
prising few  varieties,  are  very  meritorious. 

Switzerland 

sends  a gold  stick-head  with  internal  mechanism. 

Toscany. 

The  contributions  from  Tuscany  consist  of  Five  Walking-sticks,  composed  of 
numerous  pieces  of  horn,  with  handles  of  gilt  bronze. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  manufacture  of  sticks  in  England  is  in  an  increasing  and  most  flourishing 
condition  ; for  not  only  are  the  goods  for  home-consumption  chiefly  made  in  this 
country,  but  Great  Britain  also  possesses  a very  largo  export-trade  in  the  finished 
article,  and  almost  exclusively  supplies  the  Continent  with  the  raw  material  with 
which  her  markets  are  abundantly  furnished  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  principal  London 
maker  prepares  annually  80,000  bundles,  which  are  equal  to  2,500,000  ratans, 
principally  for  parasol  and  umbrella  ribs  ; and  he  also  sells  annually  the  subjoined 


quantities  of  manufactured  sticks,  viz. : — 

Partridge  canes  - --  --  --  - 60,000 

Bamboo  canes  - --  --  --  - 80,000 

Malacca  canes  - --  --  --  - 110,000 

Dragon  canes  - --  --  --  - 100,000 

Ground  ratans  - --  --  --  - 15,000 

English  sticks,  such  as  oak,  ash,  crab,  maple,  &c.  - 144,000 


Polished  Ash-sticks  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  where  they  are 
sawn  out  by  machinery,  and  subsequently  turned  and  polished.  At  present  the 
English  maker  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer  in  producing 
sticks  ornamented  with  transfers  from  printed  papers,  but  probably  the  substi- 
tution of  letterpress  for  lithographic  printing  would  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
England. 

The  importation  of  walking-sticks  is,  however,  very  small,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table ; — 

Value  of  the  Imports  into  the  Unttkd  Kinodom,  of  Manufactured  Walking-sticks  in  1850. 


£. 

From  the  Hanseatic  Towns  -------  702 

„ Holland  - --  --  --  --  - 450 

„ France  - - --  --  --  --  269 

„ Other  Parts  - --  --  --  --  03 

From  all  Parts  -------  1,604 


Whalebone-sticks  are  made  better  and  cheaper  in  Germany,  and  the  continental 
makers  are  also  more  proficient  in  making  sticks  from  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  ; 
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but  as  regards  those  ornamented  with  silver  wire,  England  is  unrivalled,  and  holds 
a high  position  with  regard  to  the  chased  silver  and  gilt  handles ; indeed  the 
ferrules  and  metal-work  generally  are  unsurpassed.  The  same  remark  which  was 
made  with  respect  to  umbrella-,  hero  applies  to  the  carved  ivory  stick-handles : 
the  fault  appears  to  consist  in  choosing  subjects  wliich  cannot  he  well  executed  at 
such  prices  as  can  he  afforded  for  the  carving. 

The  following  wholesale  prices  will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  different 
kind  of  Sticks  of  British  manufacture,  though  not  a very  accurate  one,  without  at 
the  same  time  seeing  the  samples : — 


Polished  Ash  sticks- 

3*.  per  doz.  to  6«.  per  doz. 

Barnboos  - 

2s.au.  „ 

to  6».  „ 

Partridge  - 

Os.  „ 

to  18*.  „ 

Wliaugee  - 

4*. 

to  48*.  „ 

Malacca  - 

4*.  „ 

to  40*.  each. 

Beech,  with  crutch  handles,  12*.  „ 

Canes,  with  loaded  heads  10s.  „ 

to  18*.  per  doz. 

Sword-sticks  - 

7*.  6d. 

to  12*.  each. 

Walking-sticks  are  sent  by  Thirteen  Exhibitors,  whose  productions  are  dispersed 
in  various  divisions,  as,  for  example,  in  Classes  VIII,  X,  XVI,  XXII,  and 
XXIX.  These  specimens  comprise  many  instances  of  the  employment  of  walking- 
sticks  for  containing  various  implements,  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  matter. 
Beside  the  instances  there  quoted,  are  to  he  found — a walking-stick  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a miniature  wine-cellar  and  larder  (Class  XVI,  No.  81)  ; one 
which  contains  a voltaic-battery  (Class  X,  No.  123),  which  continually  subjects  the 
owner  to  an  electric  current ; one  (Class  XXIX,  No.  183)  to  contain  guide-maps, 
and  two  or  three  others  convertible  into  seats,  umbrellas,  and  other  instruments. 


United  States. 

The  United  States  are  represented  by  One  Contributor,  who  exhibits  a gold- 
headed walking-stick,  made  from  the  Curled-hickory. 


WURTEMBURO. 

Beside  One  manufacturer,  who  exhibits  sticks  to  some  extent,  Three  Contri- 
butors send  stick-  and  umbrella-handles,  with  other  articles  in  ivory,  one  of  whom 
has  obtained  a Prize  Modal,  to  be  alluded  to  under  the  article  Toys. 

Beside  those  who  exhibit  walking-sticks,  with  articles  discussed  in  other  por- 
tions of  tins  Report,  there  are  Forty-six  Exhibitors  of  Walking-sticks  only,  or 
principally  ; of  these,  there  arc : — 

6 Holders  of  a Prize  Modal. 

3 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

38  Unrewarded. 

46  Total. 
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The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows : — 


Austria  - 
Belgium  - 
British  Colonies : — 
Guiana 

Eastern  Archipelago 
East  Indies  - 
South  Africa 
St.  Vincent  - 
Trinidad 

Van  Diemen's  Laud 
Western  Africa 
China .... 


2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 


France - 
Hamburg 
Hesse  - 
Prussia - 
Sardinia 
Switzerland  - 
Tuscany 

United  Kingdom  - 
United  States 
W urtembuig 


Total  - 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 


- 46 


List  of  Awards. 

BagrF.,  — (France,  No.  1123).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded  for  a collec- 
tion of  Walking-sticks  made  of  Ram’s-hom  and  Tortoiseshell. 

ClAUDO,  Joseph  (Sardinia,  No.  68).  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of  well- 
manufactured  Walking-sticks,  comprising  several  varieties  of  wood. 

Frank,  J.  G.,  Offenbach  (Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  No.  61).  Honourable 
Mention  is  accorded  for  a largo  collection  of  well-made  and  very  cheap  Walking- 
canes,  which  are  ornamented  with  tartan  and  other  patterns,  transferred  from 
lithographic  impressions  on  paper,  and  then  highly  varnished  ; and  also  for  papier- 
mache  Snuff-boxes. 

Hedingkr,  C.,  Stuttgart  (Wurtemburg,  No.  92).  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection 
of  Malacca  walking-sticks,  Partridge  walking-canes,  Umbrella-  and  Parasol-sticks, 
and  some  few  Umbrella-frames  The  goods  exhibited  are  well  made,  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices 

Meter,  H.  C.,  jun.  (Hamburg,  No.  86).  Prizo  Medal,  for  a most  extensive 
assortment  of  excellent  Walking-sticks,  Sword-sticks,  and  Dart-sticks,  the  mounts 
of  which  are,  in  most  eases,  tastefully  designed  and  well  executed.  Tho  collection 
comprises  also  Split-whalebone,  plain  and  fluted,  which  is  used  for  covering  sticks, 
whips,  opera-glasses,  and  telescopes. 

Meyers,  Barnett,  18  Crutcliard  Friars  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  140).  Prize  Menial, 
for  a very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  canes  and  sticks  of  various  descrip- 
tions, in  the  raw  state,  which  comprises  all  the  principal  varieties.  Also  Parasol 
and  Umbrella-ribs  of  dyed  ratan ; Cane-ribs  for  milliners,  cap-makers,  whip- 
makers,  and  chair-makers,  together  with  an  excellent  collection  of  highly-finished 
Walking-canes,  Sword-sticks,  and  Dart-sticks,  the  mounts  of  which  are  good  in 
design,  and  of  the  best  class  of  workmanship. 

Schulz,  C.,  Essen  (Prussia,  No.  593).  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of  well- 
made  Walking-sticks  and  Sword-canes,  which  are  well  manufactured,  and  are  Bold 
at  reasonable  prices. 

TONTI,  L.,  Florence  (Tuscany,  No.  102).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a 
collection  of  Walking-canes  composed  of  numerous  pieces  of  horn  of  different 
tints. 
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IV.— FANS. 

Upwards  of  3,000  years  ago  the  artist  of  ancient  Egypt  painted  the  fan  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  There  the  Pharoah  sits  surrounded  by  his  fan- 
bearers,  each  in  his  due  rank  ; and  there  is  seen  an  investiture  of  a fan-bearer, 
which  realizes  the  description  in  Genesis  of  the  honours  paid  by  Pharoah  to  Joseph. 
The  office  of  fan-bearer  must  have  been  honourable ; and  the  insignia  of  office  were 
long,  slender,  vividly-coloured  fans  on  variegated  or  twisted  handles : in  war  the 
same  officers  acted  as  generals  or  marshals,  using  their  fans  as  standards  ; and  in 
peace  they  assisted  the  Pharoah  in  the  temple,  and  waved  their  variegated  fans 
both  to  produce  a cooling  breeze,  and  to  guard  the  sacred  offerings  from  the 
contamination  of  noxious  insects. 

The  Fan  is  mentioned  by  Euripides,  and  its  origin  from  “ barbarous  coun- 
tries its  use  in  Greece  was  similar  to  that  in  Egypt,  but  its  forms  were  far 
more  beautiful.  The  wings  of  a bird  joined  laterally  and  attached  to  a slender 
handle  formed  the  simple  yet  graceful  fan  of  the  Priest  of  Isis,  when  Isis  became  a 
Grecian  deity;  but  it  had  not  this  form  alone,  for  the  Greek  vases  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
show  that  feathers  of  different  lengths  were  taken  and  spread  out  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a semicircle,  but  pointed  at  the  top ; a thread  connected  the  feuthers  at. 
their  base,  and  another  near  their  summit,  and  the  fan  thus  made  was  fixed  in  a 
handle.  This  fan,  the  precise  type  of  the  State-fan  of  India  and  China  of  the 
present  day,  was  waved  by  a female  slave. 

The  Fan,  according  to  Virgil  and  Apuleius,  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
“ mystioa  Vannus  Iacchi"  was  carried  in  procession  in  the  feast  of  that  deity,  as 
well  as  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  Its  appellations  multiplied,  though  its  offico 
remained  the  same,  and  it  was  termed  indifferently  “ Flabellum"  or  “ JUuscarium.” 

The  modem  Greek  church  is  careful  to  place  a fan  in  the  hands  of  its  deacons, 
to  guard  the  officiating  priest  and  the  elements  from  desecration. 

The  Roman  ladies  certainly  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  fan,  which,  gorgeous 
with  peacock’s  feathers,  or  delicate  with  the  tinted  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  could  not 
yet  be  folded,  and  rendered  the  sendees  of  an  attendant  necessary. 

In  the  works  of  the  middle  ages  references  are  made  to  the  two  forms  of  the 
fan,  to  that  employed  for  winnowing  the  grain,  and  that  used  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  alternately  to  court  the  breeze  or  wave  away  the  flies,  till  we  hear  of  the 
tan  as  brought  to  France  by  Catherine  De  Medicis,  when  it  was  no  longer  stiff  and 
unyielding,  but  light  and  pliable.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  used  in  the 
present  day.  Formed  of  paper  and  perfumed  leather,  it  became  the  delight  of  the 
French  court;  and,  attracting  the  attention  of  artists,  Fans  in  the  luxurious  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  (in  the  latter  under  the  name  of  “ Pompadours”), 
shone  with  gilding  and  gems,  and  at  length  glowed  with  the  pictures  of  Boucher  and 
Watteau  ; until  at  length  no  toilet  was  esteemed  complete  without  a fan,  the  cost 
of  which  was  frequently  in  those  days  as  high  as  from  121.  to  1 51.  sterling.  In  Italy, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  even  painted  Fans 
were  of  a very  moderate  price,  and  of  universal  use.  “ The  first  Fans,”  says  Coryat, 
in  his  Travels  in  1608,  “that  I saw  in  Italy,  1 did  nlwrve  in  this  space  between 
Pizighiton  and  Cremona ; but  afterwards  I observed  them  common  in  most  places 
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where  I travelled.  These  Fans  both  men  and  women  of  the  country  do  carry  to 
cool  themselves  with  in  the  time  of  heat  by  often  fanning  of  their  faces.  Most 
of  them  are  very  elegant  and  pretty  things.  For  whereas  the  frame  cousisteth  of 
a painted  piece  of  paper  and  a little  wooden  handle,  the  paper  which  is  fastened 
into  the  tops  is  on  both  sides  most  curiously  adorned  with  excellent  pictures, 
either  of  amorous  things,  having  some  witty  Italian  verses  or  fine  emblems 
written  under  them ; or  of  some  notable  Italian  city,  with  a brief  description 
thereof  adder!  thereto.  These  Fans  ore  of  a mean  price,  for  a man  may  buy  one 
of  the  fairest  of  them  for  so  much  money  as  countervaileth  an  English  groat.” 
England  must  have  been  a great  buyer  of  fans  in  the  last  century,  us  a lady  of 
that  period  would  have  felt  as  awkward  without  her  fan  as  a gentleman  without  his 
sword.  Indeed  Addison  makes  the  comparison,  and  in  the  Spectator  he  describes 
an  academy  where  the  use  of  the  fan  is  taught  “ In  the  flutter  of  a fan,”  he 
observes,  “ there  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the 
confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.”  He  says,  “ I have 
seen  a fan  so  very'  angry  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover 
who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it” 

Gay,  again,  gives  the  Fan  as  a present  from  Venus  to  a despairing  lover,  in 
order  to  soften  his  mistress,  and  describes  in  verse  the  hint  which  the  peacock’s 
tail  presents  for  its  construction. 


China. 

In  Fan-making  the  Chinese  and  French  are  the  great  rivals,  and  may  be  said  to 
monopolize  the  supply  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  lacquered  fans  the  superiority 
of  the  natives  of  China  is  fully  admitted  ; they  are  unrivalled,  especially  when  price 
is  taken  into  consideration,  in  the  sculpturing  and  piercing  of  the  wood,  l>one, 
ivory',  or  mother-of-pearl  framework.  Even  their  commonest  fans  are  remarkable 
for  boldness  and  originality  of  design,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  sharpness  of  drawing, 
and  solidity  and  correctness  of  workmanship.  The  manufacture  of  fans  is  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  at  Canton,  Sou-tchou,  Hang-tehou,  and  Nankin.  The  fans 
of  ivory  and  bone  and  of  feathers,  are  made  exclusively  for  exportation  to  Europe 
or  America  ; those  used  by  the  Chinese  are  of  bamboo  polished  or  japanned,  and 
covered  with  paper  : they  are  sold  at  from  1 Od.  to  I ts.  6<Z.  per  dozen,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  frame  and  the  design  of  the  leaf.*  The  examples  which  are  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  did  not,  however,  come  direct  from  any  Chinese  maker,  but 
were  contributed  by  Three  English  Exhibitors,  viz. : Messrs.  C.  T.  Braine,  J.Danif.i.i, 
ami  Hkwett  and  Co.  The  examples  exhibited  comprise  Fans  of  painted  and 
embroidered  Feathers ; a Feather-fan  painted  with  silver  outlines,  representing 
groups  of  Chinese  figures,  the  feathers  being  alternately  blue  and  white  ; an  Ivory- 
fan  elaborately  caned  and  pierced,  and,  considering  the  amount  of  work,  very 
cheap,  its  price  being  only  20s.  There  are  also  several  very  common  I’aper-fnns, 
ornamented  either  with  rude  delineations  of  landscapes,  or  besprinkled  with  gold- 
spangle. 


■ Elude  /nutii/u'  Hu  C<tn  mrrer  'l'  portal  inn  <U  In  Chinr,  by  Natalis  Rondot,  pp.  92,  93, 
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France. 

Fan-making  has  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  France,  and  presents 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  subdivision  of  labour,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
statement,  that  about  twenty  different  operations,  performed  by  as  many  pairs  of 
hands,  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  a fan  which  sells  for  less  than  one 
halfpenny ; and  that  these  various  processes  are  not  all  carried  on  in  a single 
manufactory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  form  four  distinct  branches  of  trade,  directed  by 
masters  employing  the  various  artisans,  who,  for  the  most  part,  work  at  their  own 
homes,  and  who  are  frequently  assisted  by  their  wives  and  children. 

A Fan  consists  of  the  frame  of  solid  material,  called  a “ Pied,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  inner  ribs  or  “Brins,”  and  the  two  outer  ribs  or  “Panaches,” 
and  likewise  of  tho  flexible  leaf  or  “ Feuille.”  The  frame  is  made  of  wood, 
bone,  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  first  operation  is  performed  by 
sawing  the  material  into  the  required  form  for  the  inner  and  outer  ribs.  These 
ril)s  then  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  workman,  who  shapes  them  with  a file, 
and  they  are  then  taken  up  successively  by  the  polisher,  the  piercer,  the  sculptor, 
the  gilder,  anil  the  workman  who  fixes  on  them  the  spangles  and  pins  of  gold, 
silver,  and  steeL  The  frame  is  now  sent  to  the  manufactory  which  furnishes  the 
necessary  drawings  for  the  series  of  operations,  where  it  is  riveted,  the  rivet  being 
frequently  ornamented  with  a precious  stone. 

The  Leaf  or  Feuille  is  sometimes  single,  but  more  often  double ; and  it  is  usually 
made  of  paper  lined  with  silk  or  calico,  but  also  of  parchment,  lamb’s  skin,  satin, 
and  silk  gauze.  The  richer  kinds  of  feuilles  are  painted  in  water-colours  on 
vellum,  by  artists  known  as  feuillistes  ; and  the  highest  and  most  expensive  class 
by  artists  of  celebrity,  since  Boucher  and  Watteau,  Camille  Roqueplan,  Gavami, 
Cldment  Boulanger,  and  Duprd  have  affixed  their  signatures  to  fans  which  they 
have  decorated.  The  devices  on  the  more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fans  are  printed 
from  copper  plates,  and  coloured  by  hand,  and  the  most  common  sorts  are  orna- 
mented by  the  process  of  chromo-lithography. 

The  Feuille  is  folded  in  a mould  of  strong  paper,  and  is  then  monnted  on  the 
frame  and  glued  to  the  prolongations  or  “ Bouts  ” of  the  inner  ribs.  The 
feuille  of  the  best  fans  is  after  this  painted  on  the  edge  with  gold-size,  and  gilt 
with  leaf-gold ; but  the  feuille  of  the  common  fans  is  printed  in  Dutch-metal, 
previous  to  its  being  cemented  on  the  frame.  The  decorator  now  ornaments  the 
frame  with  gold  or  coloured  ornaments,  and  the  fan  lastly  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  overlooker,  who  attaches  the  tassels,  and  selects  the  proper-sized  sheath  into 
which  Bhe  places  it 

Tho  Frame  or  “ Pied  ” is  made  in  the  parishes  of  Andeville,  the  Deluge,  the 
Boisifere,  Corbeil-Cerf,  and  Sainte  Genevihve.  In  the  district  situated  between 
Mdru  and  Beauvais,  in  the  Department  of  the  Oise,  2,000  workpeople,  men, 
women,  and  children,  arc  employed  in  the  fan-trade.  The  woods  used  arc  the 
beam-tree,  the  plum-tree,  ebony,  sandal,  and  the  lime-tree.  The  dexterity  and 
sureuess  of  hand  of  the  peasant-workman  are  said  to  be  quite  wonderful.  Con- 
sidering his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drawing,  his  facility  in 
engraving,  sculpturing,  and  gilding  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  piercing  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  minute  saws,  which  the  workman  makes  for  himself  with 
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pieces  of  watch-spring.  A remarkable  piece  of  saw-piercing  in  the  shape  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  fan  is  exhibited  in  the  French  Section,  No.  149;  it  contains  no 
less  than  1,600  holes  in  the  square  inch  : this  tour  de-force  is  the  production  of 
one  of  these  peasant-artisans,  named  Ddsird  Fleury. 

The  printing,  the  colouring,  and  the  mounting  of  the  Feuille,  and  the  final 
embellishment  of  the  Fan,  are  usually  performed  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Fan-maker,  called  pur  excellence  “ Eventailliste  though  he  lias  really  but 
little  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  the  fan,  and  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
collector  into  one  focus,  and  arranger  of  the  produce  of  others ; yet  his  labours  are 
not  the  less  essential.  The  mounting  of  the  feuille,  its  ornamentation  with  feathers, 
and  final  decoration  are  the  operations  usually  performed  by  a small  number  of  work- 
people in  his  own  establishment : besides  which  he  furnishes  the  drawings  to  the 
pensunt  in  the  Oise  for  the  framework  to  suit  the  constant  changes  in  fashion  ; he 
instructs  his  feuilliste  as  to  the  style  of  ornament ; he  groups  together  the  frames  and 
feuilles ; and  finally  he  overlooks  the  whole  to  see  that  the  workmanship  has  been 
well  executed.  Except  the  mountings  of  the  feuille  and  the  final  adorning  of  the 
fan,  the  other  operations  are  usually  performed  by  workmen  at  their  own  homes. 
The  number  of  fan-makers  or  EvenUlillistes  in  Paris,  in  1827,  was  15,  who 
employed  1,010  workmen  (344  men,  500  women,  and  166  children)  ; and  sold 
alwut  40,4201.  worth  of  Fans.  According  to  the  Statietique  sur  l' Iiulustrie 
a Pari a,”  drawn  up  by  our  colleague,  M.  Natalis  Rondot  and  M.  Say,  it 
appears  that  in  1847,  there  were  122  Fan-makers,  comprising  chamber-masters 
as  Mounters,  Feuillistes,  Painters,  and  Colourers.  The  value  of  the  fans  made 
was  1 1 0,000i.  These  masters  employed  575  workpeople  (262  men,  264  women, 
29  youths,  and  20  girls).  The  workmen  on  the  average  earned  3s.,  and  the 
women  la.  8 <L  per  day.  The  men  were  for  the  most  part  copper-plate  engravers 
and  printers,  lithographic  draughtsmen  and  printers,  painters,  and  colourers  ; the 
women  were  mounters,  illuminators,  painters,  colourers,  and  overlookers.  Tims 
in  twenty  years,  it  appears  that  the  produce  in  fans  had  increased  in  value  nearly 
threefold,  whilst  the  number  of  workpeople  had  diminished  to  one-half.  This 
change  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  employment  of  machinery  ; especially  of  the  fly- 
press  in  stamping  out  and  embossing  the  ribs,  and  the  extensive  employment 
of  chromo-lithography,  an  art  not  practised  at  the  former  period.  By  these  means 
the  French  have  been  enabled  greatly  to  increase  their  exports  by  the  production 
of  cheap  fans,  to  compete  with  those  made  by  the  Chinese.  P.  Duvelleboy 
exhibited  some  small  fans,  the  price  of  which  was  as  low  as  5 il.  per  dozen. 

The  collection  of  Fans  in  the  French  Department  is  most  complete,  and  con- 
tains soveral  specially  decorated  in  honour  of  the  Exhibition,  and  of  Her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert.  Beside  these  and  others,  painted  by  first-rate  artists,  it  com- 
prises most  of  the  descriptions  manufactured  for  exportation,  and  which  possess 
distinctive  characters,  according  to  the  market  for  which  they  are  destined.  For 
instance,  some  display  great  differences  in  the  length  of  the  ribs  and  the  portion 
of  the  circle  occupied  by  the  fans  when  open  : other  fans,  intended  for  Turkey  and 
Morocco,  are  composed  entirely  of  feathers,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  Moha- 
medan  doctrines,  no  living  object  is  painted  on  them.  The  principal  foreign 
markets  for  fans  made  in  France  are  the  South  American  States.  In  the 
decoration  of  such  fans  as  are  intended  for  Buenos  Ayres,  blue  and  green  are 
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carefully  omitted,  these  colours  having  political  significance,  and  being  pro- 
hibited from  use  on  pain  of  death.  All  the  Exhibitors  are  of  the  class  called 
“ Eventaillistes,’’  as  none  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Department  of  l’Oise  send 
their  productions. 


British  Colonies. 

The  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  contribute  many  examples  of  Fans, 
some  of  which  are  interesting  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  from  India  present  most  striking  proofs  of  the  luxurious  splendour  of 
the  Indian  princes.  British  Guiana.  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  exhibits  fans  made  of 
the  Ita-palm.  Canada.  A fan  of  somewhat  similar  nature,  but  made  of  the  bark 
of  a tree,  is  contributed  by  Miss  Helen  Rocheleau.  Ceylon.  There  are  several 
rich  “ Punkahs  ” or  fans,  and  a richly  painted  ivory  fan-handle  from  this  island. 
India.  The  Indian  Department  contains  Fans  or  Punkahs  in  great  variety  as 
regards  form,  decoration,  and  the  material  employed,  some  of  them  being  of 
a very  costly  description.  There  are,  for  example,  two  fans  contributed  by 
H.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Kota,  one  with  an  ivory  handle,  the  other  with  a gold  handle : 
but  as  the  names  of  the  various  manufacturers  were  unfortunately  not  ascertainable 
at  the  time  the  Jury  examined  these  specimens,  no  prizes  were  awarded  in  their 
favour.  The  Indian  Fan  differs  from  that  of  Europe  and  China  in  not  closing, 
and  likewise  in  its  form  ; and  it  is  usually  kept  in  motion  by  an  attendant  Beside 
the  fans  affixed  to  central  handles,  all  of  which  are  most  gorgeously  enriched  with 
embroidery  and  jewels,  there  are  exhibited  others  resembling  a curtain  suspended 
from  a silver  rod,  which  is  held  horizontally  by  the  attendant,  and  waved  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  head  of  the  wealthy  Hindoo : and  there  is  also  the 
circular  Standard-fan ; the  handle  being  a silver  staff,  crooked  at  the  top,  to 
which  the  fan  is  attached,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  crook.  The  attendant 
stands  by  the  side  of  his  master,  and  placing  the  end  of  the  staff  against  his  foot, 
inclines  it  away  from  his  body  and  slowly  swings  it  to  and  fro.  There  is  also  a 
beautiful  Peacock-feather  Fan  from  Assam,  and  a Fan  or  Punkah,  composed  of 
China  beads  and  pearls,  and  made  in  the  city  of  Delhi  The  most  simple,  however, 
are  those  made  of  the  entire  or  the  divided  leaf  of  the  Borassus  flahelliformis, 
manufactured  at  Calcutta  and  commonly  used  both  by  natives  and  Europeans.  The 
other  examples  comprise,  a Punkah  made  of  Khus-Khus  grass  ( A ndropogon  muri- 
catus)  which,  when  wetted,  emits  a fragrant  perfume  ; Fans  made  of  sandal-wood, 
from  Calcutta ; a Fan  made  of  bamboo  from  Moorshedabad,  and  several  of  similar  de- 
scription from  other  parts  of  India ; and  lastly,  from  Bengal,  large  and  hand-fans, 
made  of  the  Palmyra-leaf.  As  far  as  the  Reporters  could  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
contributors,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  fans  from  the  Ra  jah  of  Kota,  before  named, 
several  of  the  examples  were  sent  by  the  Rajah  of  Pattiala,  the  Rajah  of 
Joohfoke,  the  Jubhitlpork  School  of  Industry,  and  Captain  Dalton.  The 
inspection  of  these  beautiful  productions  of  Indian  workmen,  naturally  suggests 
the  idea  that  their  skill  and  remarkable  taste  might  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  if  directed  to  the  production  of  fans  suitable  to  the  European  and 
American  markets.  Nova  Scotia  sends  an  example  of  a very  simple  Indian  fan. 
Trinidad.  Loro  Harris,  the  Governor,  sends  examples  of  fans  for  ladies.  And 
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from  Western  Africa , Mr.  R Jameson,  of  Liverpool,  exhibits  several  fans  from  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  one  of  which  is  made  of  a species  of  grass. 

Egypt. 

A few  specimens  of  Fans  are  exhibited  in  the  collection  from  Egypt,  to  which 
much  interest  attaches,  as  coming  from  a country  in  which,  possibly,  the  Fan  was 
first  devised. 

Spain. 

There  are  Two  Exhibitors  of  Fans  in  the  Spanish  Court,  one  of  whom  contri- 
butes Painted  and  also  Printed  “ Feuillen  and  the  other  both  Feuilles  and 
complete  Fans,  some  of  which  are  copies  from  French  models.  The  examples, 
although  they  will  bear  no  comparison  in  point  of  taste  or  execution  with  the 
splendid  Fans  from  France,  are  good  of  their  kind  ; and  it  would  appear  that  the 
attention  of  their  Exhibitors  has  been  directed  rather  to  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  for  general  sale,  than  to  the  production  of  works  of  art.  But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  no  finer  specimens  should  have  been  sent  from  a country  in  which  the 
use  of  fans  is  so  prevalent  that  they  ore  commonly  offered  for  sale  outside  the 
arena  of  the  Bull-fights  and  other  places  of  amusement 


Tunis. 

The  Fans  in  the  Tunisian  Court  are  Ten  in  number,  and  arc  in  some  cases  orna- 
mented with  rich  embroidery. 

Turkey. 

The  only  example  is  an  embroidered  Fan  made  at  Adrianople. 

WURTEMBURO. 

Several  Bone-and-Ivory  fans  are  exhibited  by  M.  C.  STOLL  of  Ulm ; they  are 
reasonable  in  price,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  Ivory-fans  contributed  by  the 
French  makers. 

’Hie  number  of  Exhibitors  of  Fans  is  Twenty-three ; of  these,  there  are : — 

2 Holders  of  a Prize  Modal. 

1 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

20  Unrewarded. 

23  Total. 

The  number  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows : — 


British  Colonics : — 

China 

British  Guiana  - - l ] 

Egypt  - - 

Canada  - - - - 1 ! 

France 

Ceylon  - - . - - 1 

Spain 

India  . - - - 6 ! 

• n 

Tunis 

Nova  Scotia  - - - 1 

Turkey 

Trinidad  - - - 1 

Wurtemburg  - 

Western  Africa  - - 1 

Total 

u K 
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List  ok  Awards. 

Ditrot  and  Petit,  Paris  (France  No.  149).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a collec- 
tion of  Fans  in  ordinary  demand  and  at  reasonable  prices,  namely,  from  5</.  to  40s. 
each  ; also  excellent  examples  of  pierced  and  sculptured  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
fans,  one  of  the  specimens  of  which  has  been  ltefore  alluded  to  in  the  introductory 
notice.  These  are  of  much  higher  quality,  and  range  in  price  from  31.  to  1 2?.  each. 

Duvelleroy,  P.,  Paris  (France  No.  495).  Prize  Medal,  for  a display  of  Fans 
ornamented  with  artistic  paintings,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  inlaying, 
and  the  pierced  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl  frames.  The  most  elegant  fan  in  this 
collection  is  one  painted  by  Roqueplan  ; the  ribs  are  of  richly-pierced  and  sculptured 
mother-of-pearl  inlaid  with  gold  ; it  is  valued  at  40/.  Beside  the  above,  others 
intended  for  foreign  markets  were  exhibited,  the  prices  of  which  vary  from  5d.  to 
40s.  per  dozen. 

Ff.l.ix,  At.EXANDRE,  Paris  (France  No.  199)  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of 
Fans,  lieing  for  the  most  part  copies  of  the  best  examples  of  ancient  fans  : these, 
although  not  possessing  the  merit  of  originality,  are  such  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  of  vellum-painting,  that  they  fully  entitle  this  manufacturer  to  the 
Award,  and  are  moreover  the  richest  of  any  exhibited. 

V.— PIPES  AND  AMBER-MANUFACTURES. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Pipes  contributed  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  adorn  the  Great  Exhibition,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  materials 
principally  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

Clays,  of  different  kinds,  are  more  used  than  any  other  substance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pipes  : but  as  their  nature  and  composition  will  probably  be  fully  discussed 
in  the  Special  Report  on  the  Fictile  Arts  of  which  Cloy  pipe-making  is  compara- 
tively but  a small  branch,  it  is  needless  here  to  describe  them. 

Woods  of  several  descriptions  are  next  in  importance.  The  wild  cherry-tree, 
and  the  jasmine  are  the  principal  sorts,  and  great  care  is  bestowed  on  their 
culture  to  insure  their  growing  free  from  knots  and  blemishes ; the  young  stems 
of  the  jasmine  being  wound  round  with  cloths  to  effect  that  object  Lemon-tree 
and  ebony  are  also  in  request,  the  latter  lieing  generally  used  for  carved  tidies. 

•lfo ther-of-pearl,  Horn,  Ivory,  and  Bone  are  extensively  used  ; nor  are  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  costly  gems  excluded  from  a share  in  the  formation  of  the  pipe. 
But  these  have  not  that  intimate  connection  with  the  subject  under  notice,  which 
appertains  to  two  materials — Meerschaum  and  Amber,  whose  names  are  eupho- 
nious to  the  ear  of  the  genuine  smoker.  The  former  substance  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  use  ; and  the  latter,  though  not  entirely  his  own,  pays  to  him  a 
very  considerable  tribute  in  the  form  of  mouth-piecca 

So  early  as  the  year  1609,  the  genuine  Meerschaum  must  have  been  held  in 
estimation  in  England  ; since  Dekker  appears  to  refer  to  it  in  his  “ Quit’s  Horn- 
book," when  he  wishes  his  gallant  to  be  able  to  discourse  “ which  pipe  has  the 
best  bore,  and  which  burns  black,  and  which  breaks  in  the  burning." 

M eerschaum  ( Ecume  de  mer ) is  a mineral  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  It 
consists  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  water,  and  may  lie  called  a hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia  (MgO,  Si03+H0).  As  the  compound  is  not  crystalline,  its  constituents 
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are  variable,  ami  thus  silicates  of  iron  and  alumina  are  often  found  in  combina- 
tion with  it  These  affect  the  colour  of  the  Meerschaum,  which  when  pure  is 
<piite  white.  Silicate  of  iron  frequently  occurs,  and  gives  it  a tinge  of  colour, 
varying  from  the  palest  yellow  to  a deep  brown.  Good  Meerschaum  is  tolerably 
soft,  it  resists  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  is  easily  indented  by  the  finger-nail, 
anil,  especially  after  having  been  wetted,  may  lie  easily  cut  with  a knife.  'Hie 
fracture  is  generally  earthy,  and  rarely  conchoidal  ; still  tho  state  of  aggregation  of 
even  pure  meerschaum  is  very  variable,  as  is  proved  by  the  marked  differences 
in  its  specific  gravity.  Some  kinds  sink  in  water,  others  float  on  its  surface : 
these  qualities  in  the  estimation  of  the  pipe-maker  are  indicative  of  different 
values,  for  he  rejects  lioth  the  very  heavy  and  the  very  light,  and  prefers  those  of 
medium  density.  Tho  light  varieties  are  generally  very  porous,  and  even  contain 
Large  cavities,  whilst  the  heavier  kinds,  he  suspects  to  be  an  artificial  product 

Meerschaum  is  met  with  in  various  localities  in  Spain,  Greece,  and  Moravia  j but 
by  far  tho  largest  quantity  is  derived  from  Asia  Minor,  it  being  dug  chiefly  in 
the  peninsula  of  Natolia,  near  the  town  of  C’oniah.  Formerly  the  material  was 
roughly  fashioned  on  the  spot  into  bowls,  which  were  more  elegantly  carved  in 
Europe.  The  art  was  especially  cultivated  in  Pesth  and  Vienna,  where  it  formed 
an  extensive  and  important  branch  of  trade.  These  rough  bowls  still  occur  in 
commerce,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  meerschaum  is  exported  in  the  shape 
of  irregular  blocks  with  obtuse  angles  and  edges,  requiring  careful  manipulation 
with  the  aid  of  water,  in  order  to  remove  irregularities  and  faulty  portions.  (A  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  meerschaum  thus  cleaned  is  contributed  by  Luuwia  Hartmann, 
Austria,  Na  675 ; there  is  also  a box  of  meerschaum  earth  in  the  Grecian 
Department,  No.  23.)  This  preliminary  treatment  still  leaves  numerous  blemishes, 
and  the  meerschaum  of  commerce  has  defects  of  various  kinds  ; besides  various 
minerals  scattered  through  its  mass,  it  contains  n hard  sort  of  meerschaum,  which 
the  manufacturer  calls  chalk  ( Kreulema#itn ),  and  which  is  the  cause  of  much 
difficulty  iu  tho  carving. 

Previous  to  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  meerschaum*  for  making  the 
bowl,  it  is  subjected  to  a certain  preparation.  It  is  soaked  in  a liquified  unguent 
composed  of  wax  oil,  and  fats.  The  wax  and  fats  which  the  substance  absorbs 
cause  the  colours  which  meerschaum  assumes  after  smoking.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  heat  produced  by  the  burning  tobacco,  the  wax  and  fats  pass  through  all 
the  stages  of  a true  process  of  dry  distillat  ion ; the  Buhstanees  thus  formed  become 
associated  with  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  tho  tobacco,  and  by  their  diffusion 
through  the  meerschaum,  all  those  gradations  of  colour  which  are  so  highly  prized 
by  the  connoisseur  are  produced. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  bowls  are  artificially  stained  by  dipping  them, 
liefore  they  are  soaked  in  wax,  in  a solution  of  copjieras  (sulphate  of  iron),  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  one  of  dragon’s  blood.  111  is  process  must  manifestly  affect, 
very  materially,  the  shades  of  colour  produced  in  smoking. 

Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to  imitate  meerschaum,  the  process  being 
rather  mechanical  than  chemical ; for  although  chemists  have  of  late  been  very 


* This  subject  is  ably  discussed  under  the  head  “ Meerschaum,'’  in  IVcchtl's  **  AWyrAyaifdic 

der  tictoerbc  tlit'l  h'uit.'ir,''  from  which  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  abstracted. 
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successful  in  the  artificial  production  of  minerals,  for  instance,  palagonite  (Bun- 
sen), spinelle  (Ebelmen),  crystallized  carbonates  (Senarmont),  no  one  has  attempted 
the  production  of  meerschaum,  chemically. 

The  huge  quantity  of  meerschaum  parings  that  are  left  in  roughing-out  the  1 Kiwis 
would  entail  considerable  loss,  unless  some  process  hail  lieen  devised  of  rendering 
them  available.  A species  of  meerschaum-bowls  has  long  been  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  Massa-kdjife  (massa  bowls),  which  is  made  from  the 
parings ; these  are  triturated  to  a fine  powder,  boiled  in  water,  and  moulded  into 
blocks  with  or  without  the  addition  of  clay : each  of  these  blocks  suffices  for  one 
bowl ; but  before  they  am  be  used  they  must  be  allowed  to  dry  for  some  time,  as 
they  contract  considerably.  Specimens  of  composition  pipe-bowls  and  cigar-tulies 
are  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  Section,  No.  687.  These  bowls  are  distinguished  from 
real  meerschaum  by  their  greater  specific  gravity ; but  there  is  no  very  certain  test 
by  which  the  real  meerschaum  can  be  distinguished  from  the  composition,  and 
many  suppose  that,  all  the  heavier  descriptions  are  spurious,  though  there  is  no 
absolute  proof  of  this  being  the  case.  A negative  test  may  however  be  mentioned  ; 
the  composition  bowls  never  exhibit  those  little  blemishes  which  result  from  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  natural  meerschaum,  therefore  if  a blemish  occur 
in  a meerschaum  bowl,  which  is  very  frequently  the  wise,  the  genuineness  of  the 
bowl  is  rendered  most  probable  ; but  as  these  do  not  show  until  after  the  bowl  has 
been  used  for  some  time,  the  test  is  not  of  much  value. 

Amber. — The  most  extensive  use  of  this  elegant  material  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  mouth-piece,  an  essential  constituent  of  the  genuine  meerschaum  and 
Turkish  pipe.  Up  to  the  present  day,  amber  mouth-pieces  continue  in  great 
request  in  the  East,  where  they  fetch  very  high  prices,  instances  of  which  will  be 
quoted.  There  is  a current  belief  in  Turkey  that  amber  is  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting infection ; and  as  it  is  a great  mark  of  politeness  to  oiler  the  pipe  to  a 
stranger,  this  supposed  negative  property  of  the  amber  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  In  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  ivory, 
bone,  and  horn,  have  to  some  extent  usurped  the  place  of  the  more  costly  material, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  higher  class  of  pipes.  Amber  is  also  much  employed 
in  numerous  small  fancy  articles,  especially  for  beads,  necklaces,  brooches,  and 
earrings.  The  Exhibition  furnishes  also  examples  of  its  being  worked  occasionally 
into  candlesticks,  salvers,  pipe-tubes,  and  other  larger  articles.  The  coarser  descrip- 
tions and  chips  of  amber  are  also  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  and 
the  preparation  of  amber-oil  and  succinic  acid,  which  it  yields  by  distillation  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  Copal,  which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to,  but  is  much 
cheaper  than  amber,  is  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  fraudulently  or  through 
ignorance.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  by  a chemical  analysis, 
but  this  renders  the  sacrifice  of  a small  piece  of  the  substance  necessary  ; some 
varieties  of  amber,  especially  the  dark  yellow  and  transparent  descriptions,  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  unless  by  a well-practised  eye,  from  copal  A few  words 
may  be  said  respecting  the  chemical  characters  of  amber  which,  however,  do  not 
afreet  its  employment  ill  manufactures.  According  to  an  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  con- 
tains a volatile  oil,  succinic  acid,  two  resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  a com- 
plex bituminous  substance  (succinic  bitumen)  which  is  not  affected  by  any  solvent. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  nmlicr  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  greater  part  is 
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found  on  the  const  of  Prussia  Proper,  especially  between  Kijnigsberg  and  Dantzic  ; 
it  is  distinguished  as  terrestrial  and  marine  amber ; the  former  is  dug  in  mines, 
and  is  generally  fouud  in  alluvial  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  associated  with  fossil 
wood,  iron  pyrites,  and  alum-shale.  Amber  is  also  found  in  some  other  countries, 
but  never  to  any  amount  The  marine  amber  is  cast  ashore  during  the  autumnal 
storms  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia  Proper.  It  is  then  picked  up,  or 
fished  for  with  small  nets.  There  are  several  fine  specimens  of  both  descriptions 
of  amber  in  the  Austrian  Section,  No.  675,  and  in  the  Prussian  Section,  Nos.  438, 
439,  440,  and  441.  In  the  case  bearing  the  latter  number  are  specimens  of  land 
amber,  and  the  fossil  wood  associated  with  it  which  were  obtained  at  a depth  of 
60  feet  by  the  Exhibitor,  M.  Tes.si.hr,  who  employs  about  20  workpeople  in  his 
amber-pita  The  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  amber  are  very  divided,  some 
hold  the  view  expressed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Germania,  that  it  is  a resin  exuded  by 
certain  conifer®,  traces  of  which  are  frequently  observed  among  the  amber.  Others 
assume  it  to  be  a species  of  wax  or  fat,  having  undergone  a slow  process  of  putre- 
faction ; and  they  base  their  views  upon  the  fact  that  chemists  are  nble  to  convert 
cerous  or  fatty  substances  into  succinic  acid  by  inducing  oxidation  artificially.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  at  one  time  amber  must  have  been  liquid,  for  numerous  small 
animals  are  found  enclosed  within  it ; these  for  the  most  part  are  insects  belonging 
to  an  extinct  species  of  Arachnid<e.  There  are  numerous  and  excellent  specimens 
of  amber  enclosing  insects  in  the  Prussian  Section,  No.  441,  and  others  in  a owe 
which  deserves  favourable  mention  from  D.  T.  Tessler,  who  has  sent  one  specimen 
containing  the  leg  of  a toad.*  The  processes  which  nature  employs  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  structure  of  extinct  insects,  is  one  which  the  microscopist  success- 
fully imitates  by  embalming  his  delicate  dissections  in  Canada  balsam  between  two 
slips  of  gbws. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  amber  in  the  fact  that  the 
Phteuicians  of  old  fetched  it  from  Prussia  Since  that  period  it  has  been  obtained 
there  uninterruptedly,  and  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  annually  collected  has 
been  perceived.  This  would  almost  induce  a belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  putre- 
faction theory,  above  alluded  to,  and  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  a constantly  new 
formation  of  amber  is  taking  place.  This  view  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
different  appearance  of  the  varieties  of  amber,  which  seem  to  exhibit  the  successive 
stages  of  its  development  and  decay : still  this  conclusion  to  many  will  appear 
straiued.  The  different  kinds  of  amber  are  distinguished  by  varieties  of  colour  aud 
degrees  of  transparency.  It  is  found  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  from  the  palest  prim- 
rose to  the  deepest  orange,  or  even  brown.  In  point  of  clearness  amber  varies  from 
vitreous  transparency  to  perfect  opacity,  specimens  being  obtained  nearly  as 
white  as  ivory  ; in  this  latter  case  the  transformation  is  assumed  to  have  advanced 
farther  tlia.ii  in  the  ordinary  varieties.  It  is  rarely  found,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
cameo-ornaments,  and  is  mounted  on  darker  amber  which  forms  the  liackground. 
Several  examples  of  its  employment  are  exhibited  in  the  Prussian  Section. 

An  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  which  of  these  varieties  of  amber  is 
the  most  valuable.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  must  depend,  as  in  the  diamond, 


* According  to  M.  Natalis  ltondot,  sjieciiauus  of  amber  containing  insects  are  of  freijucut 
occurrence  in  China. 
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upon  tlie  size  and  the  uniformity  of  the  pieces.  Besides,  as  all  the  varieties, 
excepting  the  white  which  has  its  special  uses,  are  equally  applicable  for  nianu- 
facturiug  purposes,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  any  particular  sort  must  depend 
in  a great  measure  upon  its  rarity.  The  straw-yellow,  slightly  cloudy,  translucent 
variety  is  the  most  rare,  and  is  that  which  the  Orientals  prefer  to  all  others,  and 
which  they  purchase  at  extravagant  pricea  There  are  few  specimens  of  it  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  it  is  needless  to  search  for  them  in  the  German  Department,  as 
every  piece  that  Is  found  in  Prussia  is  exported  to  Turkey  in  the  raw  or  manu- 
factured state  ; and  it  is  in  the  Section  occupied  by  this  latter  country  (Nos.  1928, 
1929)  that  the  only  specimens  in  the  Exhibition  will  bo  found. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  preference  which  the  Orientals  show  for 
the  pale-yellow,  slightly  clouded  variety,  has  been  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
ancients,  but  their  arguments  will  not  bear  a close  examination 

Having  alluded  to  this  matter,  it  will  be  as  well  to  advert  to  the  opinions 
held  on  the  subject  by  the  ancient  authors.  It  appears  that  the  word  “electron  ” 
(amber)  liad  two  significations  ; one  referred  to  the  substance  which  we  call  arnlier, 
hence  the  derivation  of  the  word  electricity,  from  its  long-known  property  of 
attracting,  when  rubbed,  light  substances,  such  as  straws,  which  was  the  first 
electric  phenomenon  ever  observed  ; the  other  meaning  applied  to  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver  found  in  nature,  or  produced  artificially.  Pliny*  expresses  himself  very 
clearly  on  this  point ; he  says  that  gold  always  contains  silver,  and  that  when  the 
silver  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  compound  it  is  termed  “ electrum  if  the  pro- 
portion is  higher,  the  electrum  ceases  to  be  malleable. 

It  liaa  been  assumed  that  the  latter  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  that  it  was  subsequently  applied  to  amber  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  white  gold,  the  variety  most  closely  resembling  the  alloy  possessing  the  highest 
valua  This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  we  find  “ electron”  spoken 
of  by  the  epic  poets  Hesiod  and  Homer  as  employed  in  articles  for  which  amber 
would  scarcely  be  applicable.  The  application,  for  instance,  of  amber  for  shields 
might  cause  some  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  But  the  ancient 
poets  did  not  always  pay  minute  attention  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  materials 
which  they  mentioned  in  their  narrative  : this  is  evident  from  Hesiod  employing 
other  fragile  substances,  such  as  ivory  and  alabaster  in  the  manufacture  of  shields 
Moreover,  the  fine  carving  of  these  show-pieces  was  not  adapted  to  resist  heavy 
blows  The  learned  Buttmann  ( Abhandlu'ntjen  dcr  Berliner  A txulemic,  1818, 
1819)  very  correctly  observes  that  these  works  of  art  are  derived  by  the  poet  direct 
from  the  workshop  of  Vulcan,  and  that  this  at  once  does  away  with  any  protest 
against  the  insecurity  of  ivory,  alabaster,  or  enamel  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
shields  The  same  learned  antiquary  has  compared  critically  the  mos-t  important 
passages  in  which  the  word  “ electron  ” occurs,  and  he  has  demonstrated,  Incontro- 
vert  ibly,  that  the  word  originally  meant  amber,  and  that  the  second  interpretation 
has  only  been  introduced  at  a later  period,  especially  by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it 

* fli&toriu  Natural  is,  xxxiii.,  c.  4.  Omni  auro  incst  argentum  vario  pondcrc,  alibi  flena,  alibi 
nona,  alibi  octava  parte.  Ubicunque  quinta  nrgenti  jortio  cst,  electrum  vocal  ur.  Fit  ct  cum 
electrum  argeuto  addito  ; quod  ai  quintain  partionem  exccsait,  iucudibua  non  resist  it.  Kt  electro 
auctoritai*  Uomero  teste,  qui  Mcnelai  regiam  auro,  electro,  argento,  eliori  fulgerc  trsnlit. 

Id.  Page  469,  vol.  ii.,  of  Holland's  Translation. 
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follows  that  the  transmission  of  the  predilection  for  the  straw-colourc.il  cloudy 
amber  from  the  ancients  is  far  from  being  proved,  and  that  we  must,  content  our- 
selves with  the  explanation  first  attempted,  of  its  resulting  from  the  greater  rarity 
of  this  kind  of  amber.  This  predilection  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  East,  as  in 
other  countries,  e.  g.,  Russia,  the  orange-yellow  transparent  variety  is  decidedly 
preferred,  possibly  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  Russian  peasant  girls  adorn 
themselves  with  double  and  treble  rows  of  amber  beads ; though  frequently  they 
are  supplied  with  mere  copal-beads  instead  of  the  genuine  article. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  character  of  amber,  we  pass  to 
the  detailed  consideration  of  what  has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  Exhibition  under 
the  head  of  Pipes  and  Amber-llanufacturea 

Germany. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  that  this  land  of  smokers  bears  oft’  the  palm  in  the 
manufacture  of  pipes  and  amber  ; nor  that  her  Exhibitors  outnumlcer  those  of  all 
other  nations  collectively.  All  the  States  of  Germany,  however,  have  not  contri- 
buted equally,  the  pipes  being  chiefly  from  Austria,  and  especially  from  Vienna, 
and  the  amber-manufactures  from  Prussia  The  meerschaum  works  of  the  Vien- 
nese are  unrivalled,  as  regards  taste  in  design  and  excellence  in  execution  ; the 
carving  of  many  of  the  pipe-bowls  and  cigar-tubes  being  examples  of  highly 
cultivated  art.  Most  of  the  fancy  pipe-tubes,  composed  of  horn  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  are  more  curious  than  graceful  ; the  cherry-tree-tubes  are  in  great  variety, 
and  are  good  examples  of  this  component  of  the  long  pipe  ; besides  these,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  bone-  and  wood-raouth-pieces  and  others  marie  of  amber,  the 
latter  being  beautifully  worked. 

The  Meerschaum  pipes  from  Prussia  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  so  elabo- 
rate as  those  of  Austria.  The  Prussian  Section  presents  such  a series  of  amber 
specimens  as  are  not  likely  to  be  again  collected  ; the  manufactured  amlier  does 
not,  however,  evince  much  feeling  for  artistic  design  on  the  part  of  their  Exhibitors, 
whose  merits  rest  principally  on  the  excellence  and  difficulties  of  the  workman- 
ship 

The  contributions  from  the  other  parts  of  Germany  consist  of  meerschaum  and 
other  pipes  from  Bavaria,  which  are  not  remarkable;  porcelain  pipes  from 
Hamburg,  and  clay-pipes  from  Nassau.  Those  from  Hamburg  are  of  fancy 
forms,  and  those  from  Nassau  are  chiefly  plain  descriptions,  which  are  sold  at 
exceedingly  low  prices. 

British  Colonies. 

British  Guiana. — T.  B.  Dugoin  sends  a specimen  of  a pipe,  or  rather  tube, 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  smoking  tobacco,  called  a Winna ; it  resembles  a 
cheroot  in  outward  appearance,  but  is  hollow  so  as  to  contain  the  toliacco.  It  is 
said  to  be  made  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Mauicole-palm  (Areca  manicot, 
Lodd,),  from  the  River  Berbice.  It  may  be  remarked  that  such  tubes,  made  of 
paper  covered  with  a leaf  of  tobacco,  are  now  manufactured  in  England.  Canada 
contributes  a collection  of  well-made  Clay-pipes.  1 he  Indian  collection  contains 
examples  of  the  costly  and  beautifully  ornamented  cocoa-nut  and  lac-Hookahs, 
momited  in  silver  with  their  rich  tubes  or  Snakes,  and  the  simple  pipe  composed 
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of  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  one  for  the  bowl  cut  close  to  a knot  and  a smaller  one 
for  the  tube.  These  primitive  pipes  are  in  common  use  amongst  the  poorer  natives 
of  India,  and  yet  Dr.  Royle  cites  an  extern}* miry  pipe  sometimes  used  by  the  na- 
tives, which  surpasses  even  this  in  simplicity  ; the  amateur  makes  two  holes,  one 
longer  than  the  other,  with  a piece  of  stick,  in  a clay  soil,  inclining  the  stick  so  that 
they  may  meet ; into  the  shorter  hole  he  places  the  tobacco,  and  applies  his  mouth 
to  the  other,  and  thus  luxuriates  in  the  fumes  of  the  narcotic  herb.  There  is,  like- 
wise, a specimen  of  the  Siogoo  Opium  pipe  which  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  the 
tube  not  lieing  larger  than  a thimble.  The  opium  is  placed  in  the  bowl,  and 
ignited  by  placing  a piece  of  charcoal  on  it,  which  is  effected  with  a small  pair  of 
tweezens,  which  find  a place  in  this  interesting  and  well-arranged  collection. 


China 

The  habit  of  smoking  is  very  general  in  China,  being  common  to  lioth  sexes  in 
all  classes  of  society,  and  at  all  ages.  In  every  part  of  this  vast  empire  the 
tobacco  plant  is  cultivated,  and  consumed  both  as  Bnuff  and  for  smoking.  So 
prevalent  is  the  habit  that  little  girls  and  boys  are  commonly  seen  smoking,  and 
from  this  early  period  it  is  persevered  in  by  its  votaries  through  life.  It  is  always 
customary  to  offer  visitors  a cup  of  tea  and  a pipe.  M.  Natalis  Rondot  estimates 
the  number  of  smokers  in  China  as  at  least  100  millions,  and  states  that  pipes  are 
made  in  enormous  numbers  and  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  ; they  are  of 
three  classes,  the  water-pipe,  the  straight  pipe,  and  the  opium -pipe.  The  Chinese 
pipes  are  generally  very  long,  and  the  bowl  very  small,  it  being  usually  made  of 
nickel  copper  (white  metal).  The  only  contribution,  however,  is  from  Dr.  Bem- 
castle,  who  sends  an  opium-pipe  and  appurtenances. 

Egypt. 

The  Specimens  in  the  Egyptian  Court  comprise  two  Narguilds  or  water  pipes, 
one  of  zinc  and  one  much  richer,  mounted  in  silver ; also  several  Pipe-bowls  of 
Assounm  and  Assiout 

France. 

The  examples  consist  of  clay -pipes  only,  from  Two  Exhibitors;  they  are  very 
numerous,  aud  are  exceedingly  well  manufactured,  but  their  forms  are  not  such  as 
to  sustain  that  high  reputation  for  graceful  design  which  this  country  enjoya  This 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  pipes  are  intended,  and 
who  prefer  a pipe-bowl  moulded  into  the  form  of  some  grotesque  head  with  staring 
eyes,  to  the  most  elegant  figures  which  could  be  devised.  Very  large  quantities  of 
these  pipes  are  exported  to  England,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  and  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the  very  excellent  quality  of  the 
earthenware  of  which  they  are  formed.  Their  superior  texture,  it  appears,  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  clay  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  hut  principally 
to  the  great  skill  of  the  manufacturers  in  compounding  it  with  other  materials  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pipe-manufacture  at  St.  Omer,  it  may  be  stated 
that  one  of  the  exhibiting  manufactories — that  of  Dumebil,  Sons,  md  Ca — 
employs  ISO  workjieople,  and  produces  annually  100,000  gross,  or  nearly  Fifteen 
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million  pipes,  varying  in  price  from  Id.  per  dozen  to  3 d.  each ; and  that  the 
other — that  of  L.  Fiof.ET — employs  850  workpeople,  an<l  produces  200,000  gross, 
or  nearly  Thirty  million  pipes,  consuming  7,871  tons  of  clay  in  their  manufacture. 

Pkrsia. 

Mr.  J.  R Thomson  contributes  a Narghili  or  Narguild,  and  a lady's  amber- 
mouth-piece  ; and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  several  specimens  of  pipes,  which  illustrate  the 
luxurious  habits  of  the  Persians  in  smoking. 

Sardinia. 

The  contributions  from  this  country  consist  of  beautiful  examples  of  carved 
meerschaum-pipe-bowls,  which  equal  those  of  Austria,  but  are  insignificant  in  point 
of  number,  having  been  contributed  by  only  One  Exhibitor. 

Turkey. 

In  the  Turkish  collection  are  numerous  rich  examples  of  the  Narguild,  or  water- 
pipe,  in  some  cases  composed  of  silver,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones ; 
the  flexible  tube,  or  Marjnieh,  used  with  the  Narguile,  is  formed  of  a spiral  wire 
covered  with  leather,  over  which  another  wire  is  coiled,  so  as  to  fall  between 
the  interstices  of  the  inner  spiral.  The  Turks,  in  smoking  the  Narguild,  inhale 
the  fumes  into  the  lungs,  and  never  consume  the  last  portions  of  the  tobacco,  as  the 
smoke  becomes  too  pungent  T here  are  numerous  examples  of  the  Long-pipe, 
or  Kaljlioun,  and  the  Short-pipe,  or  Chiboque,  with  the  Cherry-tree,  Jasmine, 
Wild  plum,  and  Ebony-Tubes  ; and  likewise  the  crude  gimblets,  with  which  these 
tidies,  five  feet  or  more  in  length,  are  bored.  In  boring  the  tube,  the  Turk  places 
it  above  the  gimblet  and  thus  gets  quit  of  the  chips ; alter  boring  the  hole  half 
way,  he  meets  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  stick.  The  wild  cherry-tree,  which  is 
principally  used,  Beldom  occurs  free  from  defects  in  the  bark,  to  repair  which,  so 
that  the  reparation  cannot  be  discovered,  is  the  chief  difficulty.  There  are  exam- 
ples of  Lulds  or  Pipe-bowls  used  with  these  tubes ; they  are  composed  of  the  red- 
clay  of  Nish,  mixed  with  the  white-earth  of  Roustchouck.  They  are  very  graceful 
in  form,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  ornamented  with  gilding,  but  as  the  Turk  pre- 
fers a fresh  bowl  each  time,  the  plain  ones  are  chiefly  employer!  on  the  score 
of  economy.  It  is  not  unusual  in  Turkey  to  compute  distances,  or  rather  the 
duration  of  a journey,  by  the  number  of  pipes  which  might  lie  smoked  in  the  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  it  The  Imamu*  or  amber  Mouth-pieces  exhibited  in  the 
Turkish  Section  surjiass  those  of  any  other  in  splendour.  One  Exhibitor  sends 
four  of  choice  amher,  which  are  worth,  together,  1,0001. : besides  these,  there  are 
three  groups  from  distinct  Exhibitors ; in  the  case  of  one  was  noticed  an  amlier 
Cigar-tube,  which  is  one  of  numerous  instances  of  the  innovations  upon  Turkish 
customs  by  the  introduction  of  European  ideas.  If  more  Awards  have  not  been 
made  for  Turkey  than  those  cited  in  the  list,  it  docs  not  arise  from  want  of  meri- 
torious examples,  but  simply  liecnuse  it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a correct 
catalogue  of  Exhibitors  at  the  time  the  Jury  examined  the  articles  contributed 
from  this  country. 

ft  T, 
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TCNI8. 

Weeds  for  pipes,  and  two  embroidered  Pipe-guards,  are  the  only  contributions. 


Tuscany. 

The  only  example  in  the  Tuscan  Section  is  a beautifully  carved  eltony  Pipe-tube. 


United  Kinodom. 

The  pipes  in  the  British  side  of  the  Exhibition  are  unimportant ; two  consist  of 
steel,  one  is  a contrivance  for  condensing  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco,  and  the  other 
two  are  of  meerschaum.  No  common  clay-pi]»es  are  exhibited  ; their  manufacture 
forms  a distinct  branch  of  the  Fictile-art,  and  is  usually  practised  hy  small  makers  ; 
the  processes  employed  being  very  simple  and  performed  with  wonderful  celerity. 
The  stem  of  the  pipe  is  first  formed  by  rolling  a piece  of  clay  with  the  hand  on  a 
slab  until  it  forms  a cylinder  slightly  tapered  ; a ball  of  clay  is  then  attached  to  the 
thickest  end,  and  placed  in  a mould  formed  of  two  halves  hinged  together,  by 
merely  closing  the  mould  the  clay  assumes  the  form  of  the  outside  of  the  bowl ; a 
plunger  corresponding  to  the  intended  cavity  is  then  forced  in,  and  the  excess  of 
clay  which  exudes  pared  off.  The  pipe  is  completed  by  threading  the  stem  on  to 
a wire,  which  thus  forms  the  bore,  and,  after  drying,  it  is  baked  in  a furnace  of 
peculiar  construction. 

rrhe  number  of  Exhibitors  of  Pipes  and  amber  is  Forty-nine,  of  these  there  are : — 

10  Holdens  of  a Prise  Mesial. 

18  Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

21  Unrewarded. 

49 


The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows  — 


Austria  - --  --  --  --13 

Bavaria  - --  --  --  --  1 

Hamburg  - --  --  --  --  1 

Nassau  - --  --  --  --  2 

Prussia.  - --  --  --  --  ii 

British  colonies  British  Guiana,  1 ; Canada,  1 ; and 
India,  1-------- 

China  - --  --  --  - 

Egypt  - - - 

France  -------- 

Persia  ------- 

Sardinia  -------- 

Turkey  -------- 

Tuacany  -------- 

United  Kingdom  ------ 


> Germany  2H. 
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List  of  Awards. 

Alba,  Samuel,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  664).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded  to 
this  Exhibitor,  for  a very  large  collection  of  meerschaum  Pipe-bowls,  Cigar-tubes, 
and  ainlicr  Mouth-pieces.  The  plain  bowls  and  cigar-tubes,  and  those  ornamented 
with  foliage  are  very  creditable  productions,  but  where  human  figures  are  intro- 
ducer!, they  are  not  so  well  executed. 

AsTRATH,  Carl,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  666).  Prize  Medal,  for  an  assortment 
of  most  exquisite  specimens  of  meerschaum  Pipe-bowls  and  Cigar-tubes ; the 
sculpturing  of  the  figures  displaying  remarkable  artistic  skill,  and  the  execution 
of  leafage  being  bold  and  sharp.  Considering  the  excellence  of  the  work,  the 
prices  are  very  moderate  (No.  10243,  30s. ; No.  10208,  45s. ; Cigar-tube  with 
figure  of  Venus,  45s. ; another  with  that  of  Hercules,  53s.)  Besides  the  above,  the 
collection  comprises  several  of  the  richest  amber  Mouth-pieces,  one  of  which  is 
valued  at  331. ; some  of  the  Mouth-pieces  are  flat,  such  as  are  used  in  Germany  ; 
others  round,  such  as  are  used  in  the  East 

Beisiegel,  Philip,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  667).  Honourable  Mention,  for 
meerschaum  Pipes  with  silver  mounts  and  amber  Mouth-pieces;  meerschaum 
Pipe-bowls  and  Cigar-tubes ; cherry-tree  and  ebony-Pipo-tubeB,  and  plain  amber 
Mouth-pieces,  which  are  all  very  well  manufactured,  and  of  good  design. 

Dumf.RIL,  Sons,  and  Co.,  St  Omer,  Pas-de-Calais  (France,  No.  176).  Honour- 
able Mention,  for  a great  variety  of  Clay-Pipes,  such  as  are  used  by  the  working 
classes,  and  more  particularly  by  the  peasantry.  These  pipes  are  more  remark- 
able for  their  cheapness  and  very  excellent  manufacture  than  for  any  beauty  of 
design. 

Fiolet,  Louis,  St  Omer,  Pas-de-Calais  (France,  No.  211).  Honourable  Men- 
tion, for  a large  assortment  of  Clay-Pipes  exceedingly  well-made.  The  bowls  are 
mostly  in  the  form  of  heads,  some  intentionally  grotesque,  and  others  intended  to 
represent  eminent  personages,  scarcely  less  so,  on  account  of  the  eyes  being  picked 
with  two  dabs  of  black.  These  pipes  are  not  remarkable  for  any  of  that  excellent 
taste  usually  displayed  by  the  French. 

Floge,  Gerhard,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  670).  Prize  MedaL  Carved  meer- 
schaum Pipe-bowls  and  Cigar-tubes  in  great  variety,  and  of  excellent  designs  and 
execution ; also  a large  collection  of  Amber  for  smoking  purposes,  including  the 
round  Mouth-piece  used  in  Turkey. 

Friedrich,  Johann,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  671).  Prize  Medal.  A very  large 
assortment  of  meerschaum  Pipe-bowls  and  Cigar-tubes,  with  amber  Mouth-pieces 
of  beautiful  designs,  frequently  containing  several  figures,  which  are  exquisitely 
and  boldly  sculptured.  The  prices,  which  vary  from  17s.  6 <i  to  7 L 10s.  each,  are 
reasonable. 

Grunhut,  J.,  Jun.,  Prague  (Austria,  No.  673).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded 
for  a meerschaum  Pipe-bowl  and  two  Cigar-tubes,  the  carving  of  which  is  very  sharp 
and  spirited. 

Hadji,  Mihran  Duzoglou  (Turkey,  Nos.  1928,  1929).  Prize  Medal,  for  Four 
most  splendid  Imames  or  round  amber  Mouth-pieces,  richly  ornamented  with 
brilliants ; the  two  shortest,  which  in  smoking  are  pressed  against  the  li|>s,  are 
each  worth  3051.,  and  are  of  tliat  peculiar  colour  aud  degree  of  transparency  which 
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approaches  nearest  to  the  Turkish  ideal  of  beauty  ; the  two  longer  Mouth-pieces 
are  of  a different  form,  and  although  not  of  so  good  a colour,  nor  enriched  with 
as  many  diamonds,  are  yet  worth  2007  each. 

Hartmann,  Ludwio,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  675).  Prize  Medal,  for  a very- 
large  collection  of  well-made  Mouth-pieces  of  amber,  mother-of-pearl,  bone,  and 
wood  ; cherry-tree,  and  other  Pipe-tubes  ; hard-wood  Cigar-tubes  from  Id.  to  2 id. 
each  ;•  Walking-sticks  from  9 d.  to  7s.  6rf.  each  ; meerschaum  Pipe-bowls  and  Cigar- 
tubes  ; the  foregoing  articles  are  those  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  elaborately  ornamented 

HENDERSON,  — , Montreal  (Canada,  No.  187).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded 
for  a case  of  well-made  Clay-Pipes. 

HOFFMANN,  C.  W.,  Dantzic  (Prussia,  No.  439).  Prize  Menial.  A large  assort- 
ment of  Amber-manufactures,  amongst  them  a pair  of  Candlesticks  of  smoky 
amber,  227  10s. ; a Letter-weight  of  a single  piece,  97  ; a Snulf-box  set  in  gold ; and 
other  articles  which  are  well  manufacturer!,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
design. 

Hoffmann,  G.  J.,  Dantzic  (Prussia,  No.  440).  Honourable  Mention  {the  saute 
Aivard  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXIII.),  for  a very  large  collection  of  Amber- 
Beads,  some  of  which  are  of  large  size. 

Jantzen,  G.  E.,  Stolpe  (Prussia,  No.  205).  Honourable  Mention  {the  same  Award 
by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXIII.),  for  an  assortment  of  Amber -manufactures,  com- 
prising Necklaces  made  of  strings  of  very  beautiful  pearl-like  beads,  which  are 
very  rare ; a Ladies’-contpanion,  the  handles  of  the  various  instruments  it  con- 
tains, and  also  the  needle-case  and  crochet-needle-lrolder  l>eing  of  amber ; besides 
these  the  Collection  comprises  several  miniature  ornaments  of  amber. 

Lux  Brothers,  Rhula,  Saxe  Gotha  (Prussia,  No.  796).  Honourable  Mention, 
for  a great  variety  of  plain  meerschaum  Pipe-lrowls,  imitation  meerschaum  Bowls, 
painted  porcelain  Bowls,  and  carved  Wood  Pipes. 

Manxheimek,  Wolff,  Konigsberg  (Prussia,  No.  438).  Honourable  Mention 
( the  same  /l  ward  by  the  Jury  of  Class  /.),  for  the  exhibition  of  two  unusually 
large  pieces  of  Amber ; one  of  which  is  a specimen  of  that  sort  obtained  in  the 
amber  pits,  and  has  a rough  exterior  ; it  weighs  6 lbs. : the  other  is  marine  amber, 
and  is  water-worn  ; it  weighs  4i  lbs. 

Mullexbach  and  Thewalu,  Hoehr  (Nassau,  No.  10).  Honourable  Mention, 
for  remarkably  cheap  Clay-pipes,  varying  in  price  from  6(7  to  2s.  per  huudred. 

Naim  Effendi,  Constantinople  (Turkey,  1441,  1447).  Prize  Medal,  fora  valuable 
collection  of  round  amber  Mouth-pieces,  for  the  chiboque  or  long  pipe,  ornamented 
with  rings  of  artificial  aventurine  and  with  jewels  ; the  prices  of  these  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  colour  of  the  Mouth-piece,  the  lowest  being  37a  6(7,  and  the 
highest  357  ; and  also  for  a collection  of  jasmine  Pipe-tubes. 

PARTSC'U,  A.,  Jun.,  Theresienfeld  (Austria,  No.  611).  Honourable  Mention,  for 
an  assortment  of  cheap  clay  Pipe-bowls,  coloured  and  glazed. 

Romoli,  Luioi,  York -terrace,  Chelsea  (Tuscany,  Nos.  118,  119).  Honourable 
Mention,  for  an  ebony  Pipe-tube,  wrought  in  pierced  carved  work. 

Roy,  W.  von,  Dantzic  (Prussia,  No.  441).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a most  in- 
teresting collection  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  amber,  systematically  arranged  in 
our  cases,  which  contain  likewise  succinic  acid,  crude  and  pure,  obtained  from 
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amber.  Also  for  various  manufactured  articles,  amongst  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  an  oblong  Salver,  composed  of  separate  pieces  of  amber  arranged  to  form  a 
mosaic  pattern,  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  being  engraved  in  the  centre. 

Said  Aqa  (Turkey,  3:169,  3372).  Honourable  Mention,  for  an  assortment  of 
those  amber  Mouth-pieces  which  arc  in  most  general  use  in  Turkey,  and  which 
vary  in  price  from  10s.  to  30s.  ; and  also  amber  Cigar-tubes ; and  a large  collec- 
tion of  Pipe-tubes,  and  wood  Mouth-pieces. 

STRAUSS,  J.,  Turin  (Sardinia,  No.  80).  Prize  Medal,  for  several  elaborately 
carved  meerschaum  Pipe-bowls,  the  sculpturing  of  which  is  very  exquisite. 

Tessler,  C.  L.,  Stolpe  (Prussia,  No.  41).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded  for 
various  manufactures  in  amber,  among  which  are  strings  of  well-formed  spherical 
Reads,  a Cigar-tube,  a Ring-stand  composed  of  different  coloured  ambers,  the  orna- 
ment and  workmanship  of  which  are  very  good.  This  Exhibitor  has  likewise  sent 
a specimen  of  land  amber,  together  with  the  fossil  wood  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated. 

W ingender  Brothers,  Hoehr  (Nassau,  No.  9).  Honourable  Mention  is  accorded 
for  an  assortment  of  various  descriptions  of  Clay-pipes,  intended  chiefly  for 
Exportation,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  low  price,  5s.  6 d.  per  thousand. 

Winterkeld,  J.  A.,  Breslau  (Prussia,  No  204).  Prize  Medal,  for  the  largest 
collection  of  Amber-manufactures,  the  workmauship  of  which  is  exceedingly  good  : 
also  a collection  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  raw  Amber.  The  manufactures 
comprise  amber  Mouth-pieces ; large  Pipe-tubes,  composed  entirely  of  amber ; 
amber  Cigar-tubes;  Ear-rings;  Necklaces;  Cameo-brooches,  the  white  opaque 
aral>er  forming  the  figure  or  head  ; a set  of  Chess-men ; and  numerous  other 
articles. 

W0BECKE,  H.  (Hamburg,  No.  89).  Honourable  Mention,  for  a collection  of 
well-made  Pipes  manufactured  with  Turkish  clay. 

Zeitler,  Joseph,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  687).  Prize  Medal.  Mussa  Pipe-! Kiwis 
and  Cigar-tubes,  which  are  manufactured  from  meerschaum  dust.  The  forms  of  these 
articles  are  elegant,  and  the  execution  so  good  that  they  are  distinguished  only  with 
difficulty  from  the  real  meerschaum.  The  price  of  massa  pipe-bowls  is  much  lower 
than  those  of  the  real  meerschaum,  and  they  are  usually  mounted  with  plated 
instead  of  real  silver  tops. 


VI.— SNUFF-BOXES. 

The  boxes,  which  are  known  under  this  very  general  name,  have  exhibited  equally 
the  extremes  of  coarseness  and  of  elegance.  Under  the  former  condition  they 
will  l>e  remembered  in  the  box  of  horn,  brass,  or  japanned  iron— the  last,  however, 
lieing  known  rather  as  a common  receptacle  for  tobacco  ; and  in  the  latter  state 
they  will  be  recognised  in  the  countless  portable  depositories  for  snuff,  for  which 
all  the  most  costly  productions  of  nature  have  supplied  the  materials. 

The  word  snuff  is  an  inflection  of  the  old  northern  verb  miff ; and  it  existed 
as  a term  expressive  of  strong  inhalation  through  the  nostrils,  or  of  angry  impa- 
tience, long  before  the  invention  of  the  substance  to  which  it  now  gives  a name. 
Out  of  the  latter  signification  originated  the  colloquial  expression  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  “ snuff  pepper,”  or  to  “ take  in  snuff."  It  will  be 
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remembered  that  this  last  phrase  occurs  in  Shakspeare’s  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.,  Act  i., 
see.  3)  in  immediate  connexion  with  a small  box  containing  perfume,  as  displayed 
by  the  courtier  who  enraged  Hotspur  : — 

Ho  was  perfumed  like  a milliner  ; 

And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  ho  held 
A Pouucet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took ’t  away  again  ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 
Took  it  in  snuff.” 

The  word  pounce,  out  of  which  is  formed  pouncet-box,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
remotely  derived  from  poimonner,  to  prick  or  pierce,  anti  henco  the  claws  of  a 
hawk  were  called  his  pounces ; and  pouncings,  as  a term  relating  to  costume,  were 
regarded  as  ornaments  executed  by  a roll  of  points,  or  in  open-work.  A pouncet- 
box,  therefore,  signifies  a small  box  having  a perforated  cover,  containing  per- 
fumes, the  scent  of  which  escaping  through  the  open  flower-work  of  the  top,  was 
regarded  in  the  sixteenth  anti  seventeenth  centuries  as  a preservative  against  con- 
tagion or  poison.  From  the  pouncet-box  the  perfumes,  whether  moist  or  dry, 
wore  inhaled  into  the  nostrils  ; but  it  was  probably  not  until  a century  after  the 
general  encouragement  of  tobacco  in  England  that  the  finely-granulated  leaf 
l>ecame  commonly  established  as  a pungent  perfume,  and  at  length  introduced 
the  costly  and  elegant  snuff-box. 

So  early,  however,  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a “ taker  of  tobacco  ” 
was  to  be  furnished  with  an  apparatus  greatly  resembling  that  of  a modern  Scotch 
mull,  when  supplied  with  all  its  accustomed  instruments,  like  tho  ram’s-head  boxes 
mounted  in  gilt  silver,  and  displayed  in  several  parts  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ; as 
that,  for  instance,  in  Class  I.,  No.  25  ; Class  XXIII.,  No.  +6  ; or  the  still  finer 
example,  No.  26,  which  was  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  by  the 
Jury  of  that  Class.  Before  the  meat  come  smoking  to  the  board,”  says  Dekker, 
in  his  Gull’s  Uombook,  in  1609,  “ our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobacco-box,  the 
ladle  for  the  cold  snuff  into  the  nostril,  the  tongs  and  priming-iron,  all  which 
artillery  may  be  of  gold  or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  the  price  of  it”  Both  the 
practice  and  apparatus  of  taking  snuff  are  described  by  Howell,  in  1646,  as  quite 
common  in  other  countries ; since  he  says,  “The  Spaniards  and  Irish  take  tobacco 
most  in  powder  or  smutchin,  and  it  mightily  refreshes  the  brain  ; and  I believe 
there’s  as  much  taken  this  way  in  Ireland  as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England.  One 
shall  commonly  see  the  serving-maid  upon  the  washing-block,  anil  the  swain  upou 
the  ploughshare,  when  they  are  tired  with  labour,  take  out  their  boxes  of  smutchin, 
and  draw  it  into  their  nostrils  with  a quill ; and  it  will  beget  new  spirits  in  them, 
with  a fresh  vigour  to  fall  to  their  work  again." 

There  is  very  little  information  extant  concerning  the  older  receptacles  for  snuff 
In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  XIII.  of  the  Archaxdogia,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians  (p.  395,  plate  xxiv.),  is  an  engraving  of  two  small  carved  cruets, 
found  under  a staircase  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  were  exhibited  to  that 
Society  in  November  1797.  In  their  general  form  they  very  much  resembled 
powder-flasks,  and  were  al>out  2$  inches  in  length,  and  2 inches  in  width ; hut 
they  were  provided  with  screw-stoppers,  to  one  of  which  was  attached  a small  spoon. 
On  the  exterior  they  were  ornamented  with  designs  representing  shooting  of  birds. 
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stag-hunting,  and  bull-baiting,  and  also  French  mottoes,  evidently  stamped  from 
a mould,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  of  leather  softened  in  hot  water ; but  the 
materials  of  which  these  bottles  were  made  is  not  stated. 

In  the  extract  already  given  from  Howell’s  Letters,  it  is  stated  that  so  early  as 
1 616  oven  the  peasants  in  Scotland  were  accustomed  to  “ take  out  their  boxes  of 
smutchin,  and  draw  it  into  their  nostrils  with  a quill which  explains  the  intention 
of  the  spoon  attached  to  the  cruots  referred  to,  the  manufacture  of  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  word  erroneously  printed 
“ smutchin  ” by  Howell,  is  accurately  sneeshin,  a vulgar  name  for  snuff,  which 
causes  sneezing : and  hence  sneeshin-mill  (sometimes  corrupted  into  muU)  is  the 
Scottish  name  for  snuff-box.  Dr.  Jameson,*  from  whom  these  illustrations  are 
derived,  adds,  that  the  word  mill  “ is  the  vulgar  name  for  a snuff-box,  especially 
one  of  a cylindrical  form,  or  resembling  an  inverted  cone.”  No  other  name,  he 
continues,  was  formerly  in  use  ; and  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  when  tobacco 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  those  who  wished  to  have  snuff  were  accus- 
tomed to  toast  the  tobacco-leaves  before  the  fire,  and  then  bruise  them  with  a piece 
of  wood  in  the  box,  which  was  thence  called  a mill,  because  the  Bnuff  was  ground 
in  it.  From  these  notices  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  a ram’s  horn,  from  its  conical 
shape,  became  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  the  Scotch  snuff-box  ; although  at  the 
present  time  it  is  frequently  one  of  the  most  costly  and  luxurious.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  “ sneeshin-horn,”  with  the  spoon  and  hare’s 
foot  attached  to  it  by  chains,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  so  completely  a 
national  characteristic,  that  when  Baddeley  played  Gibby  in  The  Wonder,  with 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Barry,  he  came  on  the  stage  with  such  an  apparatus.] 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  fashionable  snuff-boxes 
had  probably  reached  tho  highest  degree  of  variety  and  luxury.  In  The  Toiler, 
published  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1710,  several  gold  snuff-boxes  are  noticed,  which 
came  out  last  term  ; but  that  a new  edition  would  be  put  out  on  Saturday  next, 
which  would  be  the  only  one  in  fashion  until  after  Easter.  “ The  gentleman,” 
continues  tho  notice,  “ that  gave  fifty  pounds  for  the  box  set  with  diamonds,  may 
show  it  till  Sunday,  provided  he  goes  to  church,  but  not  after  that  time,  there 
being  one  to  be  published  on  Monday,  which  will  cost  fourscore  guineas.”  These 
costly  articles,  so  happily  satirized  by  Steele,  are  represented  as  the  productions 
of  a fashionable  toy-man,  named  Charles  Mather,  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  “ Bubble  Boy." 

Every  species,  however,  of  metal  boxes,  together  with  the  “ amber  snuff-box  ” 
of  which  Sir  Plume,  in  TheRajte  of  the  Lock,  was  “justly  vain  ’’  in  1711,  and  the 
boxes  made  of  shells  mounted  in  gold  or  silver,  noticed  by  Dodsley  in  1 733,  are 
all  belonging  to  the  Reports  on  the  other  Classes  of  the  Exhibition.  To  describe 
the  manufacture  of  the  snuff-box  in  all  its  ramifications  would  require  that  most 
of  the  known  arts  should  be  passed  in  review,  as  the  greater  number,  not  excepting 
even  that  of  glass-making,  have  from  time  to  time  been  subservient  to  its  production. 
The  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  clearly  beyond  the  province  of  the  Reporters  for 
Class  XXIX.,  the  Jurors  for  which  were  called  upon  to  judge  of  such  snuff-boxes 


* An  Etymological  Dictionary  <f  th?  Scottish  Jmtujivuj*. 

t 7V«  (iulVt  Hum-book,  by  T.  Dekker ; edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Nott,  1812,  p.  1 19. 
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only  as  are  composed  of  papicr-machd,  wood,  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  or  horn:  those 
made  of  glass  and  the  various  metals  belonging  to  other  classes.  Notwithstanding 
this  limitation,  the  Reporters  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Exhi- 
bitors who  have  contributed  snuff-boxes  in  other  Classes  ; but  there  may  be  some 
examples  which  have  escaped  their  observation. 

The  manufacture  of  papier-machd  snuff-boxes  does  not  call  for  any  special  notice 
in  this  place ; for  although  it  forms  a distinct  branch  of  papier-machd  work,  its 
various  processes  scarcely  differ  in  their  details  from  those  universally  employed  in 
the  making  of  other  articles.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  production  of  snuff- 
boxes of  this  material  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Germany  and  France,  whence  they 
are  exported  to  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  manufacture  of  those  very  beautiful  articles,  called  Scotch  boxes,  is  the 
only  one  calling  for  especial  notice  in  the  present  Report.  These  ingenious  pro- 
ductions were  originally  made  in  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  by  Mr.  Stiven,* 
whose  son  and  successor  Ls  present  by  his  works  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  The 
art,  however,  appears  soon  to  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Scotland  : for  we  are 
informed  that  in  1832,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons,  comprising  men,  women,  and  children,  were  employed  in  the 
practice  of  it,  and  in  1815  there  was  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  wooden 
snuff-boxes  in  the  town  of  Mauchline.'f'  In  this  work,  about  sixty  persons  were  at 
that  period  employed.  Judging  only  by  the  importance  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  from  Laurencekirk  and  Maucldine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
latter  town  is  at  present  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Scotch  wares ; 
which  now  includes  the  production  of  numerous  other  articles  beside  snuff-boxes. 

In  Classes  XVII.  and  XXIX.  are  examples  of  covers  for  books  and  memoran- 
dum-books ; paper-knives  and  book  markers ; card-cases  and  card-trays ; spectacle- 
cases  ; needle-books,  thread-reels,  crotchet-case,  knitting-cases  and  work-boxes ; 
razor-cases,  sheaths  for  razor-strops,  pomatum-boxes,  scent-boxes  and  dressing- 
cases  ; egg-cups,  tea-caddies  ; and  even  candlesticks  To  give  an  idea  of  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  some  of  these  articles,  the  following  quotations  are  cited  : — Cigar- 
cases  are  sold  at  12«.  per  dozen  ; paper-knives  from  10a  to  17s.  per  dozen,  accord- 
ing to  size ; snuff-boxes  from  22s.  to  168s.  per  dozen  ; and  netting-cases  at  from 
5s.  per  dozen. 

The  Scotch  Snuff-box,  which  has  long  been  renowned  for  the  perfection  of  its 
hinge  and  the  close  fitting  of  the  cover,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood,  the  description 
chiefly  employed  being  the  sycamore  or  plane-tree.  Mr.  W.  Chambers  states  that 
this  is  the  timber  used  at  Old  Cumnock ; ami  that  a piece  of  rough  wood  which 
costs  25s.  will  make  snuff-boxes  to  the  value  of  3,000i.J  The  first  operation  consists 
in  making  a number  of  circular  excavations  in  close  contiguity  to  each  other,  by 
means  of  a centre-bit,  or  a drill  running  in  a lathe  ; the  interior  is  then  squared  out 
by  means  of  gouges  and  chisels,  and  is  afterwards  smoothed  with  files  and  glass- 
[rnper.  The  celebrated  hinge  is  formed  partly  out  of  the  sul>stance  of  the  box  and 
partly  out  of  that  of  the  lid,  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  in  its  construction  to 


• The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  VoL  xi.  p.  144. 
t Vol.  v.  p.  161.  Chambers'  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  p.  175. 
7 Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  p.  175. 
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the  accurate  fitting  of  the  various  parts  one  into  the  other.  The  box  is  lined  in 
the  inside  with  stout  tinfoil,  and  is  painted  on  the  outside  with  several  coats  of 
colour,  each  of  which  is  rubl>ed  down  smooth  with  glass-paper  before  the  succeeding 
coat  is  applied.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  various  styles  of  ornament,  which, 
in  some  cases,  are  produced  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and,  in  others,  by  mecha- 
nical meana  The  most  usual  decoration  consists  of  the  tartan  patterns,  the  com- 
ponent lines  of  which  are  drawn  separately  by  pens  fixed  in  a ruling-machine  on 
to  the  box  itself,  if  bounded  by  planes  or  slightly-curved  surfaces : although  such 
lines  were  also  formerly  drawn  by  means  of  a rose-engine  on  circular  boxes,  it  is 
now  found  a more  convenient  practice  to  rule  the  lines  on  paper,  and  then  to 
attach  the  paper  to  the  boxes.  Another  style  of  ornamentation,  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Scoto-Russian,”  is  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  imitates,  in  a remote 
degree,  the  beautiful  enamelled  silver  6nuff-boxes  for  which  Russia  has  long  been 
famous.  In  these,  the  outside  of  the  box  is  first  covered  with  stout  tinfoil, 
then  completely  painted  all  over  the  surface,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  ruling- 
machine,  which  traces  upon  it  an  intricate  pattern  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  by 
means  of  a sharp  flat  tool.  This  instrument  penetrates  completely  through  the 
paint,  but  only  scrapes  the  tinfoil,  which  is  left  very  bright  and  resembles  inlaid 
silver.  Several  coats  of  copal  varnish,  each  of  which  is  successively  polished  down, 
are  then  applied  to  complete  the  snuff-box. 

In  the  manufactory  of  the  Messrs  Smith,  of  Mauchline,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest,  about  Eighty  artisans  are  employed,  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
works.  The  workmen  earn  from  1 6s.  to  21s.  per  week,  according  to  their  skill 
and  the  department  in  which  they  are  engaged  ; and  the  women  from  7 8.  to  9«.  per 
week.  An  artist  capable  of  making  a copy  of  an  oil  painting  earns  30s.  per  week. 

Austria. 

There  are  Two  Exhibitors  of  snuff-boxes  in  the  Austrian  Section,  one  of  whom, 
P.  Bigacija,  No.  600,  has  contributed  some  beautiful  specimens  composed  of  a 
sparkling  glass,  called  Artificial  Aventurine  : which  is  a silicate  of  oxide  of  copper, 
wherein  part  of  the  oxide  of  copper  has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
processes  which  are  kept  secret  The  reduced  copper  exists  in  the  form  of  mi- 
nute crystals,  which,  under  the  microscope,  present  a most  splendid  appearance. 
Although  mention  is  here  made  of  these  articles,  they  really  belong  to  Class  XXIV. 
The  other  Exhibitor  has  sent  examples  of  Papier-machd  snuff-boxes,  glove-boxes, 
work-boxes,  cigar-boxes,  spice-boxes,  and  buttons,  which  are  creditable  productions 
of  their  class,  and  remarkable  for  their  cheapness. 


China. 

In  the  Chinese  Court  there  is  a beautifully  Carved  Snuff-box,  sculptured  out  of 
English  Cannel-coal,  which  was  taken  to  China  for  that  purpose  by  the  Exhibitor, 
Captain  Shea.  The  carving,  which  it  appears  occupied  the  Chinese  artist  a fort- 
night, cost  the  Exhibitor  only  21.  sterling.  This  specimen,  however,  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  Class  XXIX.,  nor  does  it  represent  the  snuff-box  used  by  the 
Chinese.  The  snuff-box,  or  rather  snuff-flask  of  China,  is  in  form  and  size  like  a 
smelling-bottle,  and  is  made  of  rock-crystal,  coloured  glass,  procelain,  wood,  and 
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other  materials.  To  the  stopper  is  attached  a small  spatula,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  the  snuff,  a contrivance  which  lias  already  lieen  described  as  formerly 
in  use  in  England. 


Bavaria. 

The  contributions  from  Bavaria,  sent  by  Two  Exhibitors,  consist  of  Papier- 
machd  small  wares,  including  Snuff-boxes,  which  are  produced  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  are  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

British  Colonies. 

The  Indian  Courts  contain  several  examples  of  Snuff-boxes,  the  most  curious 
being — the  Gourd  snuff-boxes,  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  from  Scinde  ; a snuff- 
box made  from  a Cocoa-nut,  highly  polished  ; another  from  the  Bilva  fruit ; and  a 
beautiful  specimen  mode  of  Buffalo-horn  inlaid  with  metal.  St.  Helena  contri- 
butes Snuff-boxes  made  from  the  willow-tree  under  which  the  remains  of  the 
great  Napoleon  reposed  until  their  removal  to  France,  and  also  from  a willow- 
tree  which  he  planted  behind  the  library  at  Longwood.  From  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  J.  MILLIGAN  exhibits  several  specimens,  interesting  from  the  variety  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  ; comprising  a globular  snuff-box  turned  out 
of  the  Tooth  of  the  Sperm-whale,  which  is  employed  in  the  colony  for  stick-heads 
and  similar  purposes ; a Turned  Snuff-box  of  Iron-wood  ( Olea  ApeUila) ; one 
of  the  Huron-pine;  and  one  of  the  Mask-wood  of  Tasmania  ( Eurebia  Argo- 
phyllum). 


France 

The  beautiful  examples  of  Snuff-boxes  in  the  French  Department  are  as  peculiar 
in  their  style  as  the  Laurencekirk  snuff-boxes  in  theirs,  and  the  manufacture  of 
them  appears  to  be  confined  to  France,  if  not  to  Paris.  These  boxes,  which  are 
quite  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  hinge  is  made,  and  the  close 
fittings  of  the  lid,  are  usually  lined  with  a veneer  of  tortoiseshell  very  highly 
polished.  The  outside  or  body  of  the  box  is  composed  of  various  materials,  as 
ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  rhinoceros-hom,  and  also  of  petrified  wood  and  other 
woods,  as  the  maple,  the  olive,  rosewood,  and  several  sorts  of  palms  cut  across  the 
grain.  Some  examples  are  very  tastefully,  not  showily,  ornamented  with  neat 
gold  and  silver  mounts,  but  none,  perhaps,  are  more  elegant  than  those  made  of 
the  palm-tree  cut  across  the  grain.  These  contributions  are  from  Two  Manu- 
facturers, in  the  excellence  of  whose  work  only  a very  trifling  difference  was 
discernible. 


Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

The  examples  from  Hesse  consist  of  Papier-maclid  Snuff-boxes,  very  similar  in 
character  to,  but  not  so  numerous  or  various  as  those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
They  were  sent  by  One  Exhibitor  (No.  61),  who  has  lieen  rewarded  for  walking- 
sticks,  and  is  mentioned  iu  the  section  relating  to  them  in  the  present  Rc|s>it. 
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Prussia. 

The  Snuff-boxes  and  other  articles  of  small  wares  sent  from  Prussia  are  also 
entirely  of  Papier-machd,  and  are  principally  imitations  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  Scotch,  of  Tortoiseshell,  and  Russian  boxea  They  deserve  commendation  for 
the  workmanship,  but  they  are  higher  in  price  than  similar  goods  sent  from 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  which  were  quoted  as 
those  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  wholesale;  hut  judging  from  the  examples 
from  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  seem  rather  to  be  the  retail  prices : — Snuff- 
boxes, plain,  1 os.  per  doz. ; Marbled  lioxos,  15a  per  doz. ; Scotch  boxes,  1 5s.  per 
doz. ; Damasked,  or  engine-turned  boxes,  similar  to  the  “ Scoto- Russian,”  1 5*. 
per  doz 

Russia. 

The  contribution  from  Russia  is  the  produce  of  One  manufacturer,  and  consists 
of  Pnpier-machd  Snuff-boxes,  creditably  made,  but  exceedingly  high  in  price.  The 
most  common  snuff-boxes  sell  at  2s.  1 ()</.,  and  the  dearest  at  38s.  each  ; and  the 
cigar-boxes  range  from  22s.  2d.  to  38«.  each.  In  1 812  the  Government  of  Moscow 
possessed  Five  manufactories  of  papier-mache  snuff-boxes,  which  employed  Eighty 
workpeople,  and  produced  goods  valued  at  3,000/. 

Saxony. 

From  Saxony  there  is  also  a contribution  of  Pnpier-machd  Snuff-ltoxes,  ranging 
in  price  from  la  10(Z.  each  to  2s.  6 </.,  the  latter  being  an  imitation  of  the  Scotch 
box.  There  are  likewise  some  boxes  of  buffalo-horn,  lined  with  tortoiseshell,  all 
which  productions  are  commendable  for  their  finish. 

Turkey. 

The  Snuff-boxes  in  the  Turkish  Court  consist  of  three  examples : — One  of 
Bituminous-shale,  a well-carved  Mother-of-pearl  snuff-box  from  Bethlehem,  and  a 
box  mude  of  Enamelled  silver,  the  latter  of  which  does  not,  however,  belong  to 
this  Class 

United  Kingdom. 

Independently  of  the  manufacturers  who  sent  the  Ram's-head  Mull,  before 
alluded  to  as  not  belonging  to  Class  XXIX.,  the  Exhibitors  of  Snuff-boxes  are 
only  Four  in  number,  and  those  deserving  of  especial  mention  are  contributors  of 
Scotch  snuff-boxes.  The  most  important  display  is  that  to  be  hereafter  noticed  in 
the  List  of  Awards  The  other  principal  collections  are  that  of  Messrs.  Cearke  and 
Davidson,  of  Class  XVII.,  No  135,  and  that  of  Mr.  Stiven,  Class  XXIX.,  No.  35, 
which  are  both  deserving  of  favourable  notice. 

WURTEMBURG. 

The  snuff-boxes  from  Wurtemburg  are  of  two  kinds,  and  were  contributed  by 
Two  Exhibitors.  One  of  them  has  sent  Papier-mache  Snuff-boxes  inlnid  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  imitation  gold  and  silver,  which  arc  very  commendable  as  of 
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the  better  description  of  papier-mache  work : and  the  second  has  supplied  some 
carved  Ivory  snuff-boxes  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  which  are  also  deserving  of 
praise. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  of  all  nations  in  this  division  is  Twenty-one ; of 
these,  there  are  : — 

5 Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

16  Uure warded. 

21  Total 

The  classification  according  to  the  various  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


Austria  (in  addition  to  another  Contributor,  who  exhibits  a snuff-box 
of  glass)  - --  --  --  --1 

China  - --  --  - - --1 

Bavaria  - --  --  --  --  2 

British  Colonics : — India,  1 ; St.  Helena,  1 ; Van  Diemen's  Land,  1 - 3 

France  ------  - - 2 

Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of-------l 

Prussia  - --  --  --  --  2 

Russia  - --  --  --  --1 

Saxony  - --  --  --  --1 

Turkey  - --  --  --  --1 

United  Kingdom  (beside  Three  Exhibitor*  if  Rami' -head  Mulls  in 
(lasses  J.  and  XX  J II.)  -------4 

W urtemburg  - - --  --  --  -2 

Total  - - 21 


List  of  Awards. 

Adt  Brothers,  Enshcim  (Bavaria,  No.  66).  Prize  Medal,  for  an  assortment  of 
very  cheap  Papier-mache  Small-wares,  comprising  Cigar-boxes,  Glove-boxes,  Cigar- 
cases,  Snuff-boxes,  and  Memoraudiun-book-covers,  which  are  well  manufactured  ; 
and  although  artistic  merit  is  not  aimed  at,  the  less  elaborate  are  creditably  orna- 
mented. 

Coletta-Lefebvre,  Paris  (France,  No.  458).  Prize  Medal,  for  beautifully- 
finished  Snuff-boxes  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  and  lined  with  tortoiseshell,  and 
remarkable  for  the  close  fitting  of  the  hinge  and  joint. 

HoFRICHTER,  C.,  Rcichenau  (Austria,  No.  644).  Prize  Medal,  for  a very  large 
assortment  of  Papier-mache  Snuff-boxes  and  other  Papier-mache  Small-wares,  com- 
prising 167  varieties,  which,  taking  the  price  into  consideration,  are  remarkable  for 
their  cheapness  and  goodness  of  manufacture.  As  an  example  of  cheapness  may 
be  cited  the  imitation  Scotch  snuff-boxes,  which  vary  in  price  from  4 <L  to  Id.  each. 

MERCIER,  C.  V.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1658).  Prize  Medal,  for  Tortoiseshell,  Palm- 
tree  lined  with  tortoiseshell,  and  other  kinds  of  Snuff-boxes,  in  all  of  which  the 
workmanship  is  most  excellent ; the  accuracy  of  the  hinge  and  the  close  fitting  of 
the  joint  being  points  particularly  commendable. 

Smith,  William  and  Andrew,  Maucldine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland  (Class  XXIX., 
No.  280).  Prize  Medal,  for  a great  variety  of  articles  ornamented  with  Tartan- 
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patterns,  engine-turned  patterns  (“  Sco to- Russian  '),  and  paintings,  and  compris- 
ing Snuff-boxes,  Blotting-cases,  Cigar-cases,  and  several  other  descriptions  of  Scotch 
small-wares,  which  aro  remarkable  for  the  great  accuracy  of  the  workmanship, 
high  degree  of  finish,  and  the  beauty  of  the  varnish. 


K— MANUFACTURES  RELATING  TO  AMUSEMENTS. 

I.— MANLY  GAMES. 

Cricket  and  Archory  are  the  only  games  of  skill  and  strength  which  are  repre- 
sented to  an  extent  worthy  of  notice. 


Cricket. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  Exhibitors  of  Bats  and  other  implements  used  in  Cricket  are  Nine  in 
number,  and,  os  might  be  expected,  they  are  all  British  ; indeed  the  articles  they 
contribute  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  any  but  Englishmen. 

The  implements  and  appliances  in  the  nature  of  gloves,  guards,  &c.,  which  the 
present  mode  of  playing  the  game,  and  especially  the  practice  of  swift  overhand 
bowling  has  brought  into  use,  are  so  various  that  there  is  more  room  for  ingenuity 
in  the  manufacture  of  them  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

The  articles  contributed  by  Dark  and  Sons  (197)  have  great  merit  The 
gauntlets  which  they  exhibit  as  designed  to  guard  the  wrist  from  the  blow  of  the 
ball,  are  lined  with  slips  of  cane,  and  are  thereby  lighter  than  those  which  are 
thickly  wadded  or  lined  with  Indian  rubber,  whilst  they  furnish  a stiffer  and  mure 
effectual  defence  against  the  ball 

So  also  in  regard  to  the  gloves  which  protect  the  fingers  of  tho  hand  that  holds 
the  bat : by  a tube  of  Indian  rubber  fixed  along  the  back  of  each  finger,  an 
improvement  is  apparent  in  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dark  and  Sons,  inasmuch 
as  a second  and  smaller  tube  is  fixed  within  the  first,  thereby  materially  increasing 
the  resistance  to  a blow  from  the  ball  without  sensibly  adding  to  the  weight  or 
diminishing  the  pliancy  of  the  glove.  The  Bats  exhibited  by  R.  DARK  (198)  are 
of  excellent  wood  and  very  well  balanced. 

Duke  and  Son  (No.  191)  contributed  a collection  of  all  the  implements  used  in 
Cricket,  remarkable  for  the  excellent  workmanship  and  finish  which  they  display. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  is  Nine  ; of  these,  there  are — 

3 Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

6 Unrewarded. 

9 


List  of  Awards. 

Dark,  Matilda,  and  Sons,  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  197). 
Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of  Bats  and  Wickets. 

Dark,  Rorert,  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  198).  Prize  Medal 
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for  Gauntlets,  Leg-guards,  Spiked-soles,  Balls,  and  other  Implements  used  in  the 
Game  of  Cricket. 

Duke  and  Son,  Penshuret  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  191).  Prize  Medal,  for  Imple- 
ments used  in  the  Game  of  Cricket 


A rchery. 

United  Kingdom. 

In  Archery  the  British  Exhibitors  are  Five  in  number. 

P.  Muir  and  Ainoe  and  Aldred  exhibit  articles  of  excellent  workmanship. 
The  Bows  are  well  balanced,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  are  made  well 
selected,  some  of  the  woods  being  of  great  value  and  rarity.  A bow  of  Spanish 
yew,  exhibited  by  the  last-named  firm,  is  valued  by  them  at  35  guineas.  The 
Arrows  also  of  both  Exhibitors  are  beautiful  specimens  of  inlaid  wood. 

British  Colonies. 

There  are  several  contributions  of  Bows  and  Arrows  from  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  but  as  they  are  really  used  as  weapons,  they  do  not  belong  to  Class 
XXIX.  The  reader  is,  however,  referred  to  the  following: — Brit  ink  Quiana, 
Nos.  144,  145,  and  145a  ; the  Indian  Court,  which  contains  specimens  of  Bows 
and  Arrows  from  Assam;  Bows  and  Arrows  from  South  Africa;  and  several 
contributions  from  Western  Africa. 

Switzerland. 

One  Exhibitor  sends  a variety  of  Bows  ; and  a case  of  Arrows  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  number  of  separate  pieces  of  wood  of  which  they  are  framed.  One  Arrow 
is  stated  to  be  composed  of  no  less  than  a thousand  pieces. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  is  Six ; of  these,  there  arc — 

2 Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

4 Unrewarded. 

6 

The  classification  according  to  the  vnriouB  countries  is  as  follows : — 

Switzerland  - - 1 

United  Kingdom  - 5 

6 

List  of  Awards. 

AlNNE  and  ALDRED,  126  Oxford  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  180).  Prize  Medal, 
for  Bows,  Arrows,  and  Archery-accoutrements,  and  also  for  Fishing-tackle. 

Muir,  P , Edinburgh  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  150).  Prize  Medal,  for  Bows,  Arrows, 
and  Archery-implements. 
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Rackets. 

United  Kingdom. 

A small  selection  of  Rackets  is  contrilmtod  by  Ono  Exhibitor  to  Class  XXIX. 
The  manufacture  of  these,  especially  of  the  heavier  and  stronger,  such  as  are  used 
in  the  game  of  Tennis  is  better  understood  in  France  than  in  England  ; indeed, 
the  rackets  used  in  the  few  Tennis-courts  which  still  exist  in  England  are  mostly 
imported  from  France. 

Award. 

Jefferies,  Isaac,  Woolwich  (Class  XXIX,  No.  184).  Honourable  Mention, 
for  a selection  of  Rackets  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  promising  to  compete 
successfully  with  those  of  French  manufacture. 

II. — FISHING-TACKLE. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  articles  exhibited  under  this  head  are,  as  might  he  expected,  almost 
entirely  of  British  manufacture,  the  sport  of  angling  being  hut  little  pursued  in 
other  countries,  and  n*wliere  with  the  same  study  and  scientific  skill  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Probably  there  is  no  other  country  in  which  the  manufacturers 
of  Fishing-tackle  constitute  a trade  in  themselves,  certainly  none  in  which  so 
much  money  is  annually  spent  upon  the  implements  which  they  produca  The 
British  Exhibitors  are  Twenty-five  in  number. 

The  merits  of  many  of  their  articles,  especially  of  the  rods,  could  not  he  com- 
pletely tested  within  the  limits  of  the  Exhibition.  The  most  valuable  properties 
of  a rod,  consisting  in  the  thorough  seasoning  of  tho  wood,  its  capability  to  resist 
weather  and  wear,  without  warping  or  twisting,  and  its  retention  of  an  even  spring 
and  pliability  under  constant  use,  can  be  ascertained  only  after  prolonged  trial ; a 
test  which  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  Jurors  to  apply.  The  same  may, 
to  a great  extent,  be  said  of  lines,  artificial  flies,  and  baits,  the  durability  of  which, 
one  of  their  most  valuable  and  rarest  merits,  must  be  proved  by  experience. 

The  articles  exhibited  by  C.  Fahlow,  Ainqe  and  ALDREI),  J.  K.  Farlow,  and 
Jonhs,  may  all  claim  much  credit  for  execution  and  high  finish.  In  this  respect 
the  only  distinction  between  their  work  appears  to  be  in  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  ornaments  attached  to  it.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  a profuse 
expenditure  of  silver  and  gilding  in  the  metal-work  of  a fishing-rod,  the  appli- 
cation of  precious  stones  to  tho  reels  and  joints,  the  inlaying  of  the  huts  with 
ivory  and  rare  woods,  and  the  use  of  velvet  or  silk,  embossed  and  gilt,  in  the  place 
of  leather  or  other  more  appropriate  materials,  of  which  the  books  and  cases  for 
containing  fishing-tackle  are  more  usually  and  properly  made,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  improvements  of  the  articles  in  question. 

Little  and  Co.  exhibit  some  improvements  which  combine  practical  utility  with 
excellent  workmanship.  A multiplying  reel,  in  which,  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  the  cog-wheels  (the  teeth  of  the  driving-wheel  being  internal),  the  handle 
of  the  reel  retains  its  place  in  the  centre  instead  of  being  fixed,  as  is  usually  the 
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case  in  multiplying  reels,  at  the  edge  of  the  side-plate,  thereby  being  more  con- 
venient to  wind,  and  less  liable  to  entangle  the  loose  line.  Also  an  application  of 
sliding  rings  to  the  outer  ferrules  of  the  joints  which  are  slightly  split,  and,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  rings,  made  to  gripe  the  inserted  joint  more  closely,  whilst  the 
inconvenience  of  the  joints  becoming  fixed  when  swollen  by  wet  is  obviated.  Also 
a mode  of  forming  and  fixing  the  ferrule  on  the  joints,  whereby  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  pliant  wood  to  stiff  metal,  which  renders  a rod  when  strained  apt  to 
give  way  in  those  parts,  is  in  great  measure  avoided. 

AlNGE  and  ALDRED  exhibit  some  spliced  rods  of  excellent  construction,  each  joint 
being  composed  of  three  pieces  bound  together  longitudinally,  and  thereby  less 
liable  to  twist  or  warp,  whilst  it  retains  an  even  spring  and  elasticity  throughout. 

J.  Bernard  and  J.  K.  Farlow  exhibit  articles  of  considerable  merit  Rods 
similar  in  construction  to  those  last  mentioned,  and  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  ferrules ; the  lower  and  larger  joints  being  fitted  into  the  upper 
instead  of  the  upper  into  the  lower.  This  mode  has  the  advantage  that  water  is 
less  likely  to  find  its  way  between  the  joints  and  make  them  swell. 

France. 

With  the  exception  of  some  Lines  for  float-fishing,  of  very  fine  and  even  texture, 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Franco  (141),  there  is  no  contribution 
from  Foreign  manufacturers. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  is  Twenty-six  ; of  these  there  are — 

2 Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

4 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

20  Unrewardod. 

26 

The  classification  according  to  the  various  countries  is  as  follows : — 

France  - - - 1 

United  Kingdom  - 25 

26 

List  of  Awards. 

Ainoe  and  Aldred,  126  Oxford  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  180).  Prize  Medal, 
for  Fishing-tackle  and  also  for  Archery  implements. 

Delaoe-MontignAC,  F.,  Paris  (France,  No.  141).  Honourable  Mention,  for 
Fishing-lines. 

Farlow,  C.,  Strand  (Class  XXIX.,  No  176).  Honourable  Mention,  for  Fishing- 
rods,  Fishing-tackle,  and  Artificial  Baits. 

FaRLOW,  J.  K.,  Crooked  Lane  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  181).  Honourable  Mention, 
for  Fishing-rods  and  Fishing-tackle. 

Jones,  J.,  Jermyn  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  182).  Honourable  Mention,  for 
Fishing-rods  and  Fishing-tackle. 

Little,  G.,  and  Co.,  Fetter  Lane  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  174).  Prize  Medal,  for 
Fishing-rods,  Fishing-tackle,  Artificial  Baits,  and  an  improved  Winch. 
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III.— TOYS. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  physicists*  has  remarked  that  “ hoys’ 
Toys  are  the  most  philosophical  things  in  the  world  and  a renowned  statesman, 
taking  another  view  of  their  importance,  affirms  that  they  are  an  index  to  the 
character  of  a nation. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  position,  a few  examples  may  l>o  cited.  A child’s 
kite,  in  the  hands  of  a Franklin  and  a Romas,  has  served  to  identify  lightning 
with  electricity ; and  conveys  an  instructive  lesson  on  the  composition  of  me- 
chanical forces.  The  pea-shooter  not  only  affords  evidence  of  the  clastic  force 
of  gases,  but  also  of  their  economical  employment  when  used  expansively.  The 
sucker  illustrates  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  ami  its  equal  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions ; and  the  sling,  the  hoop,  and  the  top  show  the  property  of  centrifugal-force  : 
when  the  top  is  in  rapid  motion,  it  converts,  for  the  moment,  every  spot  and 
bruise  on  its  surface  into  an  elegant  zone ; and  thus  also  imparts  a good  lesson  in 
physiological  optics.  To  a reflecting  mind  toys  afford  ample  food  for  thought ; 
and  they  might,  perhaps,  lie  made  to  yield  much  solid  instruction  to  the  child, 
were  it  not  generally  far  more  wise,  for  a certain  period,  at  least,  to  limit  its 
inquiries  rather  to  the  discovery  of  the  weukest  parts  of  its  plaything. 

With  regaril  to  the  assertion  that  Toys  indicate  the  genius  of  a nation,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  children  is  to  imitate  the  employments  of 
their  elders,  they  will  always  take  the  most  interest  in  such  toys  as  will  assist  them 
in  this  propensity,  and  lead  them  in  their  sports  to  do  that  which  they  see  those 
around  them  doing  in  earnest.  Hence,  in  countries  which  are  of  a military  dis- 
position, flags,  drums,  trumpets,  guns,  swords,  and  the  accoutrements  of  soldiers, 
are  much  in  demand  for  the  pastime  of  even  the  youngest  Iwys.  In  a maritime 
nation  toy-ships  will  l>e  esteemed : and  thus  the  very  pastimes  of  childhood  might 
be  made  available  in  furthering  the  progress  of  such  services  as  the  particular 
state  most  requires. 

The  Exhibition  might,  therefore,  have  afforded  an  interesting  opportunity  to 
statesmen  and  philanthropists  for  studying  the  diversity  of  character  exemplified 
by  the  contributing  nations,  had  they  beenTill  as  well  represented  in  their  toys  as 
they  were  in  their  other  manufactures.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  detailed  Report 


America. 

The  only  contributions  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  India-rubber  toys, 
which  belong  to  Class  XXVIII. 

Austria. 

The  Toy-trade  of  Austria  is  exceedingly  well  and  very  copiously  represented  in 
the  Great  Exhibition.  From  Vienna  there  ure  Two  Exhibitors,  one  of  whom  sends 
a great  variety  of  Automaton-toys ; and  the  other  a general  collection  of  ordinary 
toys,  military-accoutrements,  guns,  and  swords,  holding  a very  prominent  position 

• Dr.  Michael  Faraday.  + Mr.  Richard  Cobden. 

9 N 
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among  them.  From  Bohemia  ore  sent  excellent  and  very  numerous  examples  of 
those  very  beautiful  boxes  of  toys  for  which  it  is  famous,  and  which  form  a large 
item  in  the  export-trade  of  the  country.  From  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  J.  B. 
Purser  contributes  numerous  specimens  of  carved  white-wood  toys,  which  are 
deserving  of  favourable  mention,  both  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  tho  good- 
ness of  the  workmanship.  The  specimens  supplied  by  the  other  Three  Exhibitors 
will  be  found  noticed  in  tho  List  of  Awards. 

Bavaria. 

The  chief  contributions  from  Bavaria  consist  of  Mechanical  toys,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards  ; and  also  of  numerous  Magnetic  toys,  exhibited  by 
J.  M.  Issmaver,  which  arc  deserving  of  commendation  for  their  ingenuity  and 
variety.  Both  collections  are  from  Niimbcrg,  in  which  city  large  quantities  of 
these  descriptions  of  toys  are  made  for  exportation.  Besides  the  Exhibitors  of 
the  foregoing  specimens  are  Two  others,  One  of  whom  sends  Dressed-dolls,  and 
the  other  carved  toys,  which  do  not  call  for  any  particular  comment. 


British  Colonies. 

British  Guiana  sends  only  a single  example.  India. — The  Indian  Court 
contains  a very  huge  collection  of  toys,  chiefly  from  Bengal  and  Madras.  Highly 
coloured  and  rude  representations  of  birds*  form  the  greater  part  of  the  display  ; 
but  there  are  also  some  instances  of  toys  which  are  familiar  in  England,  as  the 
humming-top,  the  merry-go-round,  balancing-figures,  &c.  The  collection  comprises 
also  several  ingenious  Malay  puzzles,  two  of  which  are  inclosed  in  narrow-necked 
bottles.  Figures  made  in  pith  are  likewise  numerous,  and  are  very  clever  pro- 
ductions. These  toys  are  all  such  as  are  in  common  use  in  India,  on  which  account 
they  form  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Great  Exhibition  ; but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  well  made  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  selection  affords  one  striking  proof, 
amongst  numerous  others,  of  the  full  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  its  numerous  officials,  of  the  objects  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
of  the  great  energy  and  industry  dismayed  by  the  latter  in  collecting  even  the 
most  trivial  objects  of  interest. 


France. 

One  of  the  French  Exhibitors  sends  two  ingenious  Drawing-room  ornaments, 
containing  Automaton-birds,  which  are  toys  rather  for  adults  than  children. 
Another  Exliibitor  contributes  some  excellent  Wax-figures  for  hair-dressers,  which 
are  made  by  processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  producing  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  dolls ; and  they  are,  therefore,  enumerated  with  toys.  But  although 
France  manufactures  enormous  quantities  of  toys  of  many  kinds,  only  one  descrip- 


• It  would  appear  from  tho  admired  Indian  drama  of  Saeontala,  written  by  tho  poet  C'&lidAs 
in  tho  first  century  D.c.,  that  this  kind  of  toy  was  oven  then  known,  and  popular.  u Go,  I 
pray,"  says  an  attendant,  in  Act  vii.,  “ to  my  cottage,  whore  thou  wilt  find  a plaything  made 

tor  tho  hermit's  child  Sancura  : it  is  a peacock  of  earthenware,  painted  with  rich  colours." 

Works  of  Sir  WiViam  Jones,  vol.  vi.  p.  308. 
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tion  of  them  lias  been  sent,  and  that  by  a single  Exhibitor  from  Paris,  who 
exhibits  dressed  dolls  only.  “ In  that  capital  alone,”  according  to  the  Statist iqite 
de  l’ Industrie  a Paris,  says  M.  Natalis  Rondot,  “there  were,  in  1847,  no  less 
than  371  manufacturers  of  children’s  toys,  employing  2,099  workpeople  (641  men, 
1,345  women,  80  boys,  33  girls),  who,  in  that  year,  produced  172,8001  worth  of 
goods."  The  men  earn,  on  the  average,  2s.  8 d.  per  day,  and  the  women  la  3j<£ 
per  day  ; but  some  of  the  men  earn  2s.  9$A,  3a  2 id.,  4a  9 4<i.,  according  to  their 
skill,  or  the  description  of  work  they  are  employed  on.  Many  of  the  masters 
employ  only  a single  assistant,  or  work  alone,  and  very  few  employ  more  than  ten 
assistants  Thus,  of  the  371  manufacturers,  only  62  employed  more  than  10; 
142  employed  from  2 to  10 ; 77  employed  1 ; and  90  employed  no  assistant,  but 
did  all  the  work  with  their  own  hands.  Competition  has,  it  appears,  brought 
down  prices  so  low,  that  dressed-dolls,  including  a bonnet,  arc  to  be  bought  for 
eight  pence  per  dozen;  and  undressed  composition  dolls  at  tuxrpence  halfpenny 
per  dozen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  very  excellent  automaton  toys, 
boxes  of  games,  of  kitchen  utensils,  &c.,  find  a place  in  the  French  Department, 
as  these  are  exported  from  France  to  a considerable  extent.  Swords,  guns, 
helmets,  and  other  military  accoutrements,  are  also,  as  might  be  expected,  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  that  country ; but  are  disposed  of  chiefly  for  the 
home-trade.  Most  of  the  toy-guns  are  beautifully  made,  and  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  percussion-locks,  which  will  fire  off  a cap.  Conjuring-toys,  for  adults 
as  well  as  children,  ought  most  certainly  to  have  been  exhibited,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  articles  Paris  has  no  rival  The  nature  of  the  Toy-trade  in  Paris 
is  thus  given  by  M.  Natalis  Rondot : — 


N«mlw  of 
Masters. 

Numlier  of 
Wurkpmnlr, 
eaplojid.  j 

Nature  of  Good*  manufactured. 

Value. 

24 

126 

Military  Ton's  ------ 

£. 

13,346 

90 

805 

Dolls  - --  --  --  - 

48,358 

as 

151 

Card-board  Toya,  gam  ex,  box  ox  - 

15,782 

12 

123  : 

Automaton  and  mechanical  Toys 

13,180 

24 

139  ! 

Monks  - --  --  --  - 

8,496 

16 

42 

Papier-macht)  anmuiLs  ----- 

5,431 

16 

49 

W oixlen  carriages  and  horses  * - 

4,426 

50 

94 

Balls,  kites,  and  turned  Toya  - - - 

Toys  of  tin-plate  and  iron-plate,  as  kitchen 
utenxila,  &c. 

8,661 

10 

62  | 

9,240 

104 

514 

All  other  kinds  ------ 

45,880 

371 

2,099 

172,800 

Toys  Exported  from  France, 


Yean. 

To 

England. 

All  part*. 

Valued  at  I 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1845 

1850 

C»u. 

197 

174 

494 

697 

2,269 

Ceta. 

1,088 

2,662 

3,018 

6,199 

8,581 

£. 

12,861 

20,822 

24,625 

42,250 

75,652 
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Frankfort. 

J.  V.  ALBERT  exhibits,  amongst  philosophical  apparatus,  Dolls  and  the  Moor’s- 
head  conjuring-toy,  which  admits  of  a knife  traversing  the  neck  without  severing 
the  head.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected,  though  simple,  could  not  be 
made  clear  without  a diagram. 

Hamburg. 

The  only  contribution  consists  of  Heads  for  dolls  made  of  papier-mache  and 
wax,  which  call  for  no  comment  farther  than  that  they  are  largely  exported  to 
England  and  other  countries. 

Prussia. 

The  principal  Toys  in  the  Prussian  Department  are  those  of  Pewter  from  Berlin, 
which  are  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards.  Besides  these  there  are  specimens  of 
dressed  and  undressed  dolls  (No.  256)  ; also  a toy-goat,  and  a horse,  of  large  size, 
both  being  covered  with  the  natural  skin  of  these  animals  (No  253).  A.  Fleisch- 
mann,  of  Souneuberg  (who  made  the  Model  of  Gulliver,  exhibited  in  Class  XXIX.), 
sends  a “ Philharmonic  chandelier.”  This  very  humorous  production  represents 
M.  Jullien,  in  the  centre  nt  the  top,  with  the  performers  of  his  band  seated  round 
the  circles  of  the  candelabrum,  in  a great  variety  of  quaint  and  expressive  atti- 
tudes ; their  features  and  varied  action  being  portrayed  with  much  skill  and 
humour. 

Saxony. 

The  contribution  consists  of  a few  Toys  and  busts  made  in  pewter.  Yet  in  1846 
there  were  Six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  manufactories  of  wooden  toys,  which 
employed  Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  workpeople. 

Switzerland. 

There  are  not  any  carved  white-wood  toys  exhibited  in  the  Swiss  Department, 
excepting  some  beautiful  small  models  of  cottages,  which  cannot  properly  be 
classed  under  this  category ; and  wliicli,  indeed,  were  not  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Jury  for  Class  XXIX.  And  as  the  two  examples  about  to  be  men- 
tioned are  not  really  children’s  toys,  Switzerland  must  be  deemed  to  be  quite 
unrepresented  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  L.  Aut)  emails  sends  a beautiful 
little  pistol,  weighing  only  half  a grain,  and,  consequently,  so  small  that  it  requires 
a microscope  to  bring  out  its  details.  When  it  is  magnified  about  twenty  times 
linear,  all  the  various  parts  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  they  then  appear  beauti- 
fully formed  aud  perfect  in  their  polish.  Every  part  is,  indeed,  as  complete  and 
perfect  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  percussion-pistol,  so  that  the  lock  acts 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  The  second  contribution  is  a Mechanical  singing-bird 
from  another  Exhibitor,  and  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards. 

United  Kingdom. 

Although  the  number  of  Exhibitors  of  toys  in  Classes  XXIX.  and  XXX.,  whose 
contributions  have  been  examined  by  this  Jury,  is  Twenty  one ; yet,  as  the  greater 
part  of  their  productions  consists  of  laige  models  and  other  special  objects,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  scarcely  represented  in  Toys  properly  so  called.  Even  of 
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Wax -dolls,  which  arc  made  in  this  country  in  considerable  numbers,  there  is  only 
one  contribution  (Class  XXIX.,  122)  worthy  of  notice;  and  this  will  be  found 
described  in  the  List  of  Awards.  Rocking-horses  are  exhibited  by  J.  C.  Deab 
(Class  XXIX.,  128) ; and  H.  Lucas  (127)  sends  an  improvement  on  the  Garden- 
horso,  which  is  made  to  rock  by  means  of  the  motion  of  one  of  the  wheel-axes  as 
the  horse  is  dragged  along.  A few  Compressible-toys  are  exhibited  (216) ; and 
a variety  of  Automaton  and  other  toys,  chiefly  foreign,  are  displayed  by  A BOUCHET 
(124*).  With  respect  to  the  models  already  referred  to,  those  exhibited  at  (126) 
will  be  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards.  The  others,  which  are  worthy  of  favour- 
able mention,  are : — a landscape,  with  clockwork  giving  motion  to  a railway  train, 
&c.,  contributed  by  J.  T.  Ckibb  (Class  XXX.,  1-4*6) ; another  mechanical  land- 
scape picture,  by  J.  L BAiUirrr  (Class  XXX,  339) ; and  the  model  of  an  English 
villa  (Class  XXX.,  213),  exhibited  by  M.  A SMITH.  None  of  the  ordinary  strong 
toys  of  English  manufacture  are  contributed,  probably  on  account  of  the  makers 
of  these  sorts  being  generally  very  poor.  For  most  of  the  English  wooden-toys 
are  constructed  by  chamber-masters,  who  seldom  manufacture  goods  to  order; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  have  produced  a small  number,  hawk  them  about 
from  shop  to  shop,  or  vend  them  in  the  streets.  Without  capital,  and  compelled 
to  work  almost  literally  from  hand  to  mouth,  they  continue  to  exist  only,  without 
any  material  advance,  but  making  much  the  same  kinds,  having  the  same  general 
degree  of  merit  one  year  after  another.  That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  must  be 
conceded  by  every  one  who  will  recal  to  mind  the  toys  of  twenty  years  since,  and 
mentally  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  present  day.  That  the  progress  has 
been  slow,  and  requires  long  intervals  for  comparison  to  make  it  apparent,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  improvements  must  be  made  in  the  few  leisure  moments 
of  the  workmen,  who  are  compelled  to  labour  many  hours  each  day  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  and  who,  probably,  cannot  even  afford  the  time  to  carry  out  any 
suggestions  which  may  be  made  to  them.  That  the  poor  workman  does,  never- 
theless, endeavour  to  improve  in  his  productions,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
with  touching  humour,  in  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  when  Caleb  is  made  to  say, 
“ You  couldn’t  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  pinch  Boxer’s  tail,  mum,  for  half  a 
moment,  could  you  V When  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  question,  he  thus 
explains  his  meaning : “ Oh,  never  mind,  mum ; he  mightn’t  like  it,  perhaps. 
There’s  a small  order  just  come  in  for  barking-dogs ; and  I should  wish  to  go  as 
close  to  natur’  as  I could,  for  sixpence.  That's  all.  Never  mind,  mum."  Dolls’- 
houses,  shops,  brewers '-drays,  waggons,  common  horses,  the  body  formed  of  a sort 
of  skittle  with  a slice  cut  off  on  the  under  side,  and  four  round  pins  for  the  legs, 
are  marie  in  large  quantities  in  England.  Spades,  wheelbarrows,  garden-rollers, 
garden-rakes,  skipping-ropes,  caoutchouc-balls,  tops,  kites,  and  similar  toys,  are 
also  made  in  great  numbers.  Wax  or  composition  dolls  are  made  entirely  in 
England,  but  wooden-dolls  are  imported,  as  are  also  papier-mache  dolls’-heads,  the 
bodies  only  being  made  in  this  country. 

That  very  large  quantities  of  boys’  Marbles  are  also  annually  imported,  we  learn 
from  the  Hull  collection  (290),  in  reference  to  which  it  is  stated,  that  1,600  cwt. 
of  these  articles  were  ontered  at  that  port  during  the  year  1850. 

As  toys  are  among  those  foreign  productions  which  come  under  the  category  of 
“ Goods  Non-enumerated,”  the  Reporters  are  unable  to  give  a detailed  account  of 
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the  various  kinds  which  are  brought  into  England  ; hut  the  following  list  will  show 
the  extent  of  this  trade,  with  respect  to  the  various  countries  which  send  their  toys 
hither.  The  Hanseatic  Towns,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Value  of  toys  of  all  sorts  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 


1850:— 

Prom  £. 

Denmark  ------  323 

Hanseatic  Towns  - - - - 33,828 

Holland  ------  6,201 

Belgium  ------  1,050 

Franco  ------  4,209 

Othor  parts  -----  513 


From  all  parte  - - 40,130 


Wurtemburg. 

Immense  quantities  of  toys  arc  manufactured  in  Wurtemburg,  more  particularly 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  are  exported  to  England,  America,  and 
other  countries.  The  contributions  in  the  Exhibition  comprise  most  of  the  kinds 
which  are  manufactured  in  that  country ; as,  for  example  Mechanical-toys  (98), 
which  are  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards ; boxes  of  miniature-tools,  kitchen-uten- 
sils, &c.,  made  of  copper,  most  beautifully  finished,  the  latter  being  exhibited  by 
F.  Bueurer  (59),  with  other  things  not  belonging  to  this  class.  There  lire  also 
kitchen,  stable,  and  garden  implements  (96)  ; pewter  and  glass  toys  (94  and  95) ; 
dolls’  houses  (97) ; and,  lastly,*  two  collections  of  very  beautiful  miniature  ivory- 
work.  One  of  these  is  exhibited  by  F.  Schmidt  (83),  and  although  less  important 
than  a similar  display  (82),  to  he  noticed  in  the  List  of  Awards,  is  deserving  of 
commendation  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  from  all  parts  is  Fifty-one ; of  these,  there  are — 

12  Holders  of  a Prize  Medal. 

2 Who  obtained  Honourable  Mention. 

37  Unrewarded. 

51  Total. 

The  classification  according  to  the  various  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


Austria  - --  --  --  --  4 

Bavaria  - --  --  --  --  4 

British  Colonies  and  British  Guiana  11  2 

„ India  . 1| 

Franco  - --  --  --  --  3 

Frankfort  - --  --  --  --1 

Hamburg  - --  --  - - - - 1 

Prussia  - --  --  --  --  4 

Saxony  - --  --  --  --1 

Switzerland  - --  --  --  -2 

United  Kingdom  (including  8 in  Class  XXX.)  - 21 
Wurtemburg  - --  --  --  -8 

Total  - - - - 61 
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List  of  Awards. 

Allix,  A.  J.,  Paris  (France,  No.  6).  Prize  Medal,  for  Hair-dressers'  Wax 
Figures.  These  are  modelled  with  considerable  skill,  and  present  a very  life- 
like appearance  ; the  hair,  eyelids,  and  eyelashes  being  inserted  singly  in  the  wax 
in  such  a manner  as  very  faithfully  to  represent  nature.  Although  these  models 
cannot  be  strictly  considered  as  belonging  to  toys,  yet  their  manufacture  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  doll-making,  that  they  are  noticed  in  this  place. 

Bautte,  T.  F.,  Geneva  (Switzerland,  No.  236).  Prize  Medal  ( Honourable 
Mention  accorded  by  the  J ury  of  Class  XXIII.),  for  a Paper-weight  of  gold,  the 
base  being  ornamented  with  scenery  painted  in  enamel.  From  this  a stem  ascends, 
and  is  surmounted  with  a small  casket  which  opens  and  closes  by  means  of  clock- 
work. When  the  cover  is  turned  back  a most  beautiful  and  perfect  little  bird  is 
discovered,  which  is  apparently  singing,  and  at  the  same  timo  fluttering  its  minute 
wings,  and  twirling  about  in  different  directions.  As  soon  as  the  song  is  finished 
the  box  closes.  The  bird  is  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  yet  is  most 
life-like  in  the  details  of  its  construction  and  its  movements ; and  its  warble  is 
perfectly  suited  in  compass  to  its  size.  The  manufacture  of  such  minute  pieces  of 
mechanism  is  most  valuable  training  for  the  watchmaker,  and  they  are  therefore 
deserving  of  encouragement 

Bontkm.s,  — , Paris  (France,  No.  430).  Prize  Medal.  The  articles  exhibited 
are  of  the  same  class  as  that  just  noticed,  but  considerably  larger,  the  object  being 
of  the  size  of  nature.  They  consist  of  two  groups  of  Humming-birds,  with  clock- 
work movements,  by  which  the  birds  are  made  to  hop  from  one  twig  to  another, 
at  the  same  timo  opening  their  wings  ; after  which  they  twirl  suddenly  round,  and 
hop  back  again  exactly  in  the  manner  of  real  birds  confined  in  a cage.  There  is 
also  a continual  chirping,  apparently  kept  up  by  the  birds,  their  beaks  being  made 
to  move.  The  lovers  which  carry  them  backwards  and  forwards  are  ingeniously 
concealed  in  slits  formed  in  the  artificial  branches.  Other  birds  are  represented 
continually  pecking  at  beetles  The  price  of  one  of  these  groups  of  automata  is 
121.,  and  of  the  other  with  the  clock,  181.  Both  groups  are  under  glass  shades, 
and  form  singularly  pleasing  drawing-room  ornaments. 

Bouchct,  A.,  Baker  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  124).  Honourable  Mention. 
The  Toys  exhibited  consist  of  children’s  Armour,  French  boxes  of  Games,  a 
representation  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  with  moving  figures.  Shops,  and  various 
Delia 

EicnNEB,  G.,  Nuremberg  (Bavaria,  No.  80).  Prize  Medal,  for  Twenty  Me- 
chanical toya  These  articles,  which  are  made  of  tinned  iron-plate  and  painted, 
are  quite  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with  which  they  are  finished.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  Carriages  with  horses,  the  latter  being  moved  by  cranks  and  levers 
connected  with  the  wheels.  The  following  specimens  are  deserving  of  especial 
notiee : — A Carriage  with  a pair  of  horses,  24s. ; a Carriage  with  four  horses,  the 
carriage  containing  figures  representing  Her  Mujesty  and  Prince  Alliert,  40s. ; a 
State-carriage,  48s. ; a Sportsman’s-carriage,  6s.  6<L  ; and  another  similar  speci- 
men, 4s. 

Haller’s,  J.,  Widow  and  Son-in-Law,  Vienna  (Austria,  No  652).  Prize 
Medal,  for  a collection  of  upwards  of  Three  hundred  Children’s  Toys,  comprising 
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Dolls,  dressed  and  undressed,  miniature  Furniture,  Shops,  Drums,  Flags,  Swords, 
Guns,  Lances,  Shakos,  Helmets,  ami  other  military  accoutrements  for  children,  the 
commoner  descriptions  of  Mechanical-toys,  many  of  which  display  much  ingenuity. 
There  are  also  numerous  other  sorts  of  toys  in  this  collection,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  manner  of  a trophy,  and  form  the  largest  group  in  the  Exhibition. 

Jumeau,  P.,  Paris  (France,  No.  1282).  Prize  Medal  for  Dolls’-dresses.  The 
dolls  on  which  these  dresses  are  displayed  present  no  point  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, but  the  dresses  themselves  are  very  beautiful  productions.  Not  only  are  the 
outer  robes  accurate  representations  of  the  prevailing  fashions  in  ladies’  dresses,  but 
the  under  garments  are  also,  in  many  cases,  complete  fac-similes  of  those  articles 
of  wearing  apparel.  They  might  serve  as  excellent  patterns  for  children  to  imitate, 
and  thus  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  a knowledge  of  the  arrangement 
of  colours  and  material ; in  the  latter  respects  they  might  indeed  afford  valuable 
instruction  to  adults. 

KlETAIBL,  F.,  Vienna  (Austria,  No.  653).  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of 
Thirty-nine  Automaton  Toys.  These  toys,  which  are  all  moved  by  good  metallic 
clock-work,  are  most  ingenious  productions,  but  they  appear  to  be  more  expensive 
than  similar  manufactures  produced  in  France,  with  which,  unfortunately,  the 
Exhibition  afforded  no  opportunity  of  comparison.  The  following  are  among  those 
deserving  of  especial  notice : — Male  and  female  figures  waltzing,  1 2g.,  the  con- 
trivance for  effecting  the  occasional  rapid  rotation  of  the  German  waltz  being  very 
ingenious  ; a Pianistc  (51a),  who  plays,  or  rather  appears  to  play,  “ God  save  the 
Queen”  and  “ Rule  Britannia  an  elephant  carrying  a Howdah  ; and  four  walk- 
ing Indians  carrying  a palanquin.  This  collection  is  the  only  one  of  detached 
locomotive  figures. 

Montan abi,  Augusta,  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square  (Class  XXIX., 
No.  122).  Prize  Medal.  The  display  of  this  Exhibitor  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  beautiful  collection  of  Toys  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
Dolls,  representing  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  womanhood,  arranged  in  several  family 
groups,  with  suitable  and  elegant  model-furniture.  These  dolls  have  the  hair, 
eyelashes,  and  eyelids  separately  inserted  in  the  wax,  and  are,  in  other  respects, 
modelled  with  life-like  truthfulness.  Much  skill  is  also  evinced  iu  the  variety  of 
expression  which  is  given  to  these  figures  in  regard  of  the  ages  and  stations  which 
they  are  intended  to  represent  From  the  prices  of  these  dolls,  however,  they  are 
adapted  rather  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  than  for  general  sale ; since  the 
prices  of  the  undressed-dolls  are  from  10s.  to  105*.  each  ; the  dressed-dolls,  which 
are  attired  with  much  taste,  are  much  more  expensive,  and  vary  in  price  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  material  of  which  the  robes  are  made.  In  a small  case 
adjoining  that  which  contains  the  toys  just  enumerated,  are  displayed  several  Rag- 
dolls,  which  are  very  remarkable  productions,  considering  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made.  They  consist  entirely  of  textile  fabrics,  and  the  dolls  which  are 
intended,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  nursery,  are  reasonable  in  price,  varying 
from  6».  6 d.  to  30s.  per  doll,  including  the  dresses. 

MCixeb,  C.  A.,  and  Co.,  Oberleutensdorf,  Bohemia  (Austria,  No.  654)  Honour- 
able Mention,  for  nearly  Two  hundred  Boxes  of  Toys.  These  boxes  are  filled  with 
excellent  figures  representing  men  and  animals,  which  are  modelled  in  a sort  of 
papier-mache,  with  trees  and  rocks,  the  former  l>eing  made  of  wood,  and  the  latter 
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of  paper.  The  different  series  representing  Hunting-scenes,  Zoological-gardens, 
Herds  of  cattle,  and  numerous  other  groups  illustrative  of  rural  domestic  life.  The 
truthful  delineation  of  the  various  animals  is  a feature  deserving  of  great  com- 
mendation, as  it  renders  the  toys  well  adapted  to  afford  instruction  as  well  as 
amusement.  The  wholesale  prices  quoted  were  lid,  Is.  04  d.,  7 s.  10c/.,  and 
10s.  6c/.  per  box,  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  objects  contained  in  it. 
For  instanco,  the  box  for  10s.  6c/.  contained  the  following  objects  representing 
stag-shooting: — 3 rocks,  12  large  trees,  25  small  trees,  17  stags  in  various  posi- 
tions, 3 huntsmen,  and  3 dogs. 

Rock  and  Quaker,  Biberach  (Wurtemburg,  No.  98).  Prize  Sledal,  for  a large 
collection  of  mechanical  and  other  toys,  some  made  of  tinned  iron-plate,  and 
others  in  papicr-machd  It  comprises : Carriages  with  horses  which  are  moved 
by  the  revolving  parts  by  means  of  cranks  and  links;  a Water-mill,  to  be 
acted  upon  by  real  water ; a Cascade  and  fountain,  in  which,  also,  real  water  is 
to  Ire  used ; a working-model  of  a pump  ; collections  of  kitchen  utensils,  a com- 
plete set  containing  many  pieces  being  charged  6s.  8iZ. ; and  numerous  other 
articles. 

Sohlke,  G.,  Berlin  (Prussia,  No.  265).  Prize  Medal,  for  a collection  of  Pewter- 
toys  ; the  principal  example  being  a representation  of  the  review  at  Windsor,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  England  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  portrayed 
among  the  numerous  figures  which  this  well-executed  model  contains.  Besides 
this  specimen,  there  are  several  miniature  Dinner  and  Tea  services,  also  cast  in 
pewter. 

SPURIN,  E.  C.,  New  Bond  Street  (Class  XXIX.,  No.  126).  Prize  Modal,  for 
two  Models,  one  representing  an  English  farmyard,  and  the  other  Gulliver  in 
Lilliput.  The  Farm-yard  is  an  ingenious  model,  representing  with  fidelity  the 
various  buildings  and  the  every-day  business  of  such  a place ; as  the  feeding  of 
poultry,  pumping  of  water  for  cattle,  thrashing  of  corn  by  horse-power,  winnowing 
of  grain,  &c  : the  various  figures  being  moved  by  clock-work. 

The  second  model  was  executed  by  A.  Fleischmnnn  of  Sonnenbcrg,  who  also 
exhibits  a comic  chandelier  in  the  Prussian  Department.  It  represents  one  of 
the  incidents  in  Swift's  well-known  romance,  when  Gulliver  wakes  in  the  country 
of  Lilliput,  and  finds  himself  “ unable  to  stir.”  “ As  I happened,”  he  continues, 
“ to  lie  on  my  back,  I found  my  arms  and  legs  were  strongly  fastened  on  each  side 
to  the  ground,  and  my  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  tied  dow'n  in  the  same 
manner.  I likewise  felt  several  slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my  arm- 
pits  to  my  thighs.'’  Such  an  incident  affords  ample  scope  for  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  and  he  has  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  undertaking.  There  is 
much  humour  evinced  in  the  physiognomy  and  expression  and  action  of  the  Lilli- 
putians, some  of  whom  are  bold  enough  to  push  their  inquiries  so  far  as  to  pry 
into  Gulliver's  waistcoat-pockets,  a piece  of  temerity  which  is  nigh  costing  one 
philosopher-looking  individual  his  life.  Others  of  the  natives,  however,  are  far 
more  cautious,  and  mounted,  in  fancied  security,  upon  the  branches  of  trees  which 
Gulliver  might  blow  down  with  a breath,  they  content  themselves  with  a more 
distant  view  of  him : others  again  prefer  trusting  to  the  ground  and  their  own 
legs,  and  some  of  them  are  already  on  the  start  at  the  first  signs  of  waking  on 
the  part  of  the  man-monster : some  slow,  dull-headed  individuals,  not  knowing 
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what  is  taking  place,  are  eagerly  climbing  up  on  his  body,  whilst  others  are  pre- 
cipitately sliding  down ; and  even  the  Lilliputian  horses  seem  to  have  their 
presentiment  of  danger,  and  are  becoming  unmanageable. 

Wittich,  Kemstel,  and  Co.,  Geisslingen  (Wurtemburg,  No.  82).  Prize  Medal, 
for  upwards  of  Two  hundred  Bone  and  Ivory  small-wares.  The  chief  part  of  this 
collection  consists  of  very  small  and  exquisite  Models  of  furniture,  in  which  there 
are  much  minute  piercing  and  carving  which,  in  this  respect,  exhibit  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  workman : these  miniature  works  are  much  used  as  chimney- 
ornaments  in  Germany.  There  are  also  numerous  children's  Toys : as,  rattles, 
6 each ; spelicans,  2s.  the  set,  in  which  those  with  figures  are  fairly  carved, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  their  prices.  Umbrella  and  stick-handles 
form  also  an  item  of  these  productions,  and  present  several  examples  of  good 
carving,  as,  for  instance,  one  representing  bears  climbing  a pole,  valued  at  22s. 
Lastly,  there  are  several  small  articles,  such  as  ladies'  brooches,  and  ladies’- 
companions  or  cases,  containing  bodkins,  crochet-needles,  &c.,  which  are  sold  for 
Is.  each.  The  whole  of  the  productions  are  well  manufactured,  and  reasonable 
in  price. 


F.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  various  manufactures  already  noticed  in  the  previous  remarks, 
there  are  productions  from  no  less  than  Eighty  Exhibitors  of  so  miscellaneous  a 
character  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being  classified  under  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous subdivisions  already  specified.  Of  these,  however,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
braid,  sewing-cotton,  felt,  wire-buttons,  bone-buttons,  pins,  needles,  fish-hooks, 
printers’  type-cases,  black-lead  pencils,  pencil-tips,  large  fishing-tackle  (including 
large  nets),  casks  and  models  of  vats,  shoemaker’s  lasts,  gig-whips,  hot-water  and 
steam-apparatus,  sash-line,  sheets  of  woven  wool,  cotton  and  worsted  bobbins,  and 
the  covering  for  stacks,  do  not  belong  to  this  Class,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
examined  by  this  Jury.  Of  these  various  manufactures,  there  are  Twenty-one 
exhibitors,  leaving  still  Fifty-nine  belonging  to  the  present  Class  XXIX.  Of 
these,  there  are : — 

Prussian  -----  2 

British  -----  87 

Total  - - 89 

The  contributions  of  these  Exhibitors  were  carefully  examined,  but  no  Awards 
were  made  in  their  favour.  The  following,  in  Class  XXIX.,  are,  nevertheless, 
worthy  of  notice : — 

Burnishino-Stones. 

T.  Chamberlain  (231)  exhibits  specimens  of  Bumishing-stones  for  the  use  of 
silversmiths,  of  which  both  the  rough  and  the  finished  stones  are  displayed. 

Confectioners’  Moulds. 

Leale  and  Albrecht  (108)  exhibit  several  well-made  jelly  and  cake-mouldfs. 
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Letters  for  Sticking  on  Glass  and  Door-Plates. 

H.  Fletcher  (240)  exhibits  Letters  to  be  fixed  on  glass ; and,  also,  engraved 
door-plates  filled  with  a composition  said  not  to  be  liable  to  crack  in  the  sun,  a 
very  valuable  improvement  which,  however,  can  ho  only  tested  by  time. 

G.  Lucas  (277)  exhibits  brass  and  zinc  door-plates  engraved  by  machinery,  and 
also  filled  with  a composition  said  to  be  not  liable  to  crack  in  the  sun,  nor  to  bo 
acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere. 

Glass  and  Emery  Paper,  and  Cloth. 

Barsham,  Son,  and  Co.  (213),  and  R.  and  H.  Roberts  (215),  exhibit  excellent 
specimens  of  Glass  and  Emery  cloth,  and  glass  and  emery  paper ; and  also  of  the 
powdered  glass  and  emery  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  are  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

Ornamental  Paper-Work. 

There  are  several  examples  of  Cut-paper  ornaments  both  in  Class  XXIX.  and 
Class  XXX.  The  only  contribution,  however,  which  need  be  noticed,  is  a very 
beautiful  Paper  Transparency,  representing  Chepstow  Castle,  Monmouthshire,  by 
moonlight,  which  is  exhibited  by  S.  HERBERT  (Class  XXIX.,  301).  The  effect, 
which  resembles  very  closely  that  of  tho  porcelain  pictures,  is  produced  by  many 
over-laying  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  cut  out  in  the  proper  form  with  scissors,  a work 
requiring  much  patience  as  well  as  skill. 

Wafers. 

H.  Thompson  (209)  exhibits  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Cameo-wafers,  a manu- 
facture, to  a great  extent,  superseded  by  the  very  general  employment  of  envelopes 
having  their  seal-flaps  gummed  and  embossed. 

The  remaining  contributions  are  too  unimportant  to  require  enumeration  in 
this  Report,  especially  as  they  are  amply  described  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

(Signed)  Warren  De  La  Rue,  PL  D.,  Reporter. 

A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.  D.,  Joint  Reporter. 

London,  March  1852. 
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CLASS  XXX. 

REPORT  ON  SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  AND  PLASTIC  ART. 


Jury. 

Q.  Von  Viebahn,  Chairman,  Zollverein  ; Privy  Councillor  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Berlin. 

Lord  Coi.uon.vii,  Deputy  Chairman,  19  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 

Avtonio  Panizzi,  Rrporttr  (Tuscany),  British  Museum  ; Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books 
at  the  British  Museum. 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  Bank  of  England ; Architect. 

J.  Gibbon,  R.A.,  7 Tilney  Street,  Park  Lane  ; Sculptor. 

Lord  Holland  (Tuscany) ; Minister  at  the  Court  of  Turin. 

Count  Leon  de  Lauorde,  France  ; Member  of  Institute,  &c. 

General  George  Manley,  19  Rutland  Gate ; formerly  Adjutant-General  in  Rome. 

C.  T.  Newton,  British  Museum ; Assistant  in  the  Antiquarian  Department  of  the 
British  Museum. 

A.  W.  Poors,  St.  Augustine,  West  Cliff,  Ramsgate  ; Architect. 

Lambert  A.  J.  Qc  eyelet,  Belgium  ; Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fino  Arts,  and 
President  of  the  Circle-Artistique,  Brussels. 

Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  18  Hyde  Park  Gate  South,  Kensington  Gore  ; Artist. 

Y.  D.  C.  Secrmondt,  Holland ; late  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Utrecht. 

Dr.  C.  Waaoex,  Zollverein,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin. 

W.  Wyon,  R.A.,  Her  Majesty’s  Mint ; Medalist 


The  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  the  1 2th  of 
May,  1851.  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  received  from  the  Council  of 
Chairmen,  the  Jury  proceeded  to  elect  a Deputy-Chairman,  to  make  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  future  meetings,  and  to  nominate  Sub- 
Committees,  who  should  lay  before  the  Jury  detailed  reports  upon  the  several 
points  of  inquiry  specially  assigned  to  them.  Lord  Colborne  was  elected  Deputy- 
Chairman  ; and  at  a subsequent  meeting  the  undersigned  had  the  honour  to 
be  appointed  Reporter. 

The  Sub-Committees  having  brought  their  investigations  to  a close  with  the 
utmost  despatch  consistent  with  the  due  performance  of  the  arduous  duties 
intrusted  to  them,  severally  laid  their  reports  before  the  Jury,  who,  after  the 
most  mature  and  anxious  consideration,  have  agreed  upon  their  awards  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Commissioners  through  the  Council  of  Chairmen.  As 
the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  forms  a group  by  itself,  and  is  not  part  of  any 
other  group  of  Juries,  its  awards  have  not  been  submitted  to  any  other  Jury  or 
Juries  for  confirmation,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  according  to  the 
12th  Instruction  from  the  Council  of  Chairmen.  Tho  Jury,  however,  considered 
it  expedient  to  hold  a special  meeting  as  a group,  and  at  that  meeting  the  awards 
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previously  made  were  reconsidered  and  finally  settled  by  the  Jurors.  It  is 
therefore  upon  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  alone  that  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  awards  in  the  Class  of  Fine  Arts  rests. 

In  making  these  awards  the  Jury  have  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen  in  their  loth  Instruction.  They 
have  been  guided  solely  by  the  merit  which  they  have  recognized  in  the  individual 
works  exhibited,  without  reference  to  countries,  and  considering  the  Exhibition  as 
a whole.  And  in  compliance  with  the  20th  Instruction,  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX. 
have  made  the  proportion  of  the  Council  to  the  Prize  Medal,  a very  small 
one.  Even  had  this  instruction  not  been  laid  down  in  such  precise  terms  by 
the  Council  of  Chairmen,  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
exercise  great  reserve  in  awarding  Council  Medals,  knowing,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  superior  excellence  is  but  very  rarely  attained,  particularly  in  such  works  as 
fell  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  being  aware,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  only  “ for 
very  pre-eminent  merit " that  the  Great  Medal  was  intended. 

It  having  already  been  explicitly  stated  that  the  Jury  in  making  their  awards 
were  guided  solely  by  the  merit  which  they  have  recognized  in  the  works 
exhibited,  it  might  be  deemed  superfluous  to  add  more  on  this  point ; there  are, 
however,  one  or  two  facts,  obvious  indeed,  but  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
recalled  to  the  minds  of  such  persous  as  might  be  led  by  the  decisions  of  the  Jury 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  one  country  and  another.  It  is  an  obvious 
but  most  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  with  respect  to  the  principal 
branch  of  the  subjects  falling  under  Class  XXX.  (Sculpture),  foreigners  have 
laboured  under  peculiar  difficulties  in  having  had  to  bring  over  from  distant  parts, 
and  at  considerable  expense  and  risk,  statues  in  marble  or  bronze  for  the  Exhibition. 
Again,  all  foreign  artists  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  means  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  In  many  cases  their  governments  have  given  facilities  and  assistance 
towards  this  object,  but,  even  then,  this  assistance  and  these  facilities  have  varied 
in  extent  The  Jury  could  not  moreover  but  feel  and  regret  the  absence  from  the 
list  of  exhibitors  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  Europe. 
It  might  be  invidious  to  mention  individuals,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over 
the  fact  unnoticed.  Among  the  works,  however,  by  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  which  Medals  have  been  awarded,  there  are  two  deserving  notice  on 
account  of  their  being  exhibited  among  the  Roman  sculptures — a graceful  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  artists  from  that  school  on 
which  their  eminent  success  reflects  so  much  credit 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  works  on  which  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  were 
called  upon  to  adjudicate,  gave  to  their  position  and  duties  a special  character, 
and  must  necessarily  impose  a peculiar  line  of  conduct  upon  the  Reporter. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  a history,  however  rapid,  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  most  classes  of  industry  represented  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  form  a part  of,  and  arid  considerably  to( 
the  value  of  the  several  Reports,  but  to  attempt  such  an  historical  sketch  with 
reference  to  the  Fine  Arts,  must,  of  necessity,  prove  unsatisfactory  and  worse 
than  useless.  The  Jury  believe,  however,  that  their  awards  will  give  a just  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  shown  in  this  Exhibition ; and  they 
here  wish  to  express  their  gratification  in  observing  the  universally  growing  tasto 
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for  objects  of  art,  and  the  increasing  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  They 
have  noticed  with  equal  pleasure,  that  industry  directed  by  science  fosters  this 
popular  tendency.  By  the  novel  and  successful  adaptation  of  cheap  materials  and 
of  economical  processes  to  the  multiplication  of  works  of  art,  the  best  models  are 
daily  brought  more  and  more  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  New  and  pure  sources 
of  enjoyment,  hitherto  the  privilege  of  the  few,  are  thus  opened  to  all  the  members 
of  civilized  society.  Again,  the  diffusion  of  good  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts  cannot 
but  beneficially  affect  the  productions  of  industry  generally,  so  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  valued  merely  for  its  usefulness,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  rendered  an 
object  of  attraction  to  a cultivated  eye  and  a refined  mind. 

The  Jury  of  Class  XXX  have  been  most  anxious  not  to  pass  over  any  of  the 
numerous  objects  in  the  Exhibition,  which  it  might  properly  be  considered  to  be 
their  duty  to  examine.  They  think  it  unlikely  that  any  article  deserving  notice 
should  have  escaped  their  repeated,  minute,  and  diligent  inquiries.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  Jury  have  occasionally  abstained  from  examining  objects,  respecting 
which,  owing  to  the  necessarily  uncertain  limits  of  the  several  classes,  doubt  might 
be  entertained  whether  they  strictly  belonged  to  Fine  Arts  or  not.  Should  the 
Jury  of  Class  XXX.  have  been  led  in  some  few  instances  to  limit  their  jurisdiction 
too  much,  they  have  tho  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  ample  justice  has  been  rendered 
to  exhibitors  by  those  Juries,  to  whose  judgment  such  objects  as  have  not  been 
considered  to  belong  to  this  class  have  been  finally  submitted.  Thus  the  Jury  of 
Class  XXX  have  purposely  abstained  from  judging  of  such  metal -casts  as  they 
conceived  to  have  been  exhibited  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  either  the 
successful  result  of  a new  process,  or  tho  novel  use  of  a particular  metaL  In  this 
case  they  were  aware  that  another  Jury  were  about  to  hike  these  points  into  their 
consideration,  and  judge  of  these  objects  ns  specimens  of  mechanical  industry.  In 
some  few  exceptional  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Perez,  Weishauit, 
&C-,  certain  objects  have  appeared  to  possess  so  strong  a claim  to  be  noticed  in  this 
class,  that  the  Jury  have  not  hesitated  to  distinguish  them  by  an  award,  although 
aware  that  they  had  been  rewarded  by  other  Juries ; but  whenever  such  instances 
of  double  awards  have  been  made  known  to  this  Jury,  the  fact  has  been  noticed  in 
this  Report. 

The  Jury  would  willingly  have  endeavoured  to  state,  as  directed  by  the  20th 
instruction  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  the  several  grounds  upon  which  four  of 
the  Great  Medals  have  been  recommended  by  them,  but  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  such  an  instruction  with  respect  to  objects  of  sculpture, 
although  the  Jury  felt  how  desirable  it  was  that  such  an  instruction  should  be  ob- 
served in  those  cases  in  which  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Juries  were  to  form 
their  judgment,  were  of  a more  definite  and  more  uniformly  appreciable  nature. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  5th  of  June,  long  before  the  question  of  individual 
awards  came  under  consideration,  the  Jury  agreed  upon  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That  it  is  not  desirable  to  assign  the  Council  Medal  to  every  object  of  art  pre- 
“ eminently  beautiful  or  excellent  in  its  kind,  whether  it  be  executed  in  an  inferior 
“ section  of  the  Class  or  not ; but  that  it  should  be  rather  limited  to  the  highest 
“ works  of  the  highest  class.”  This  resolution,  consistent  with  the  view  of  the  Fine 
Arts  taken  throughout  by  this  Jury,  precluded  them  from  awarding  the  highest 
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honours  to  any  but  works  of  art  of  the  highest  class.  Their  awards  must  not* 
therefore,  be  compared  with  those  of  other  Juries  guided  by  different  principles, 
but  must  be  tested  only  by  the  rules  which  the  Jurors  of  Class  XXX.  have  laid 
down  for  their  own  guidance.  Tho  holders  of  the  several  marks  of  approbation  by 
which  tliis  Jury  have  distinguished  merit  ought  to  appreciate  them  according  to 
tho  high  value  set  upon  these  several  marks  of  approbation  by  those  who  con- 
ferred them. 

In  forming  their  judgment  upon  works  in  the  highest  branch  of  art  coming 
within  their  jurisdiction,  the  Jury  have  principally  looked  for  the  emliodiment 
of  ideas,  thought,  feeling,  and  passion ; not  for  the  mere  imitation  of  nature, 
however  true  in  detail,  or  admirable  in  execution.  They  have  looked  for 
originality  of  invention,  less  or  more  happily  expressed  in  that  style  which  has  for 
twenty-three  centuries  been  the  wonder  of  every  civilized  people,  and  the  standard 
of  excellence  to  which  artists  of  the  highest  order  have  endeavoured  to  attain. 
Wherever  indications  of  originality,  chastened  by  a successful  adaptation  of  this 
style  have  been  met  with,  the  Jury  have  acknowledged  a corresponding  amount  of 
merit ; and  it  is  this  originality  of  conception  improved  by  such  style,  which  the 
r— Jury  have  recognized  by  the  honours  placed  at’ their  disposal.  They  have  endea- 
voured to  record  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  their  anxious  wish  that  artists 
should  study  to  give  their  ideas  that  form  and  life  which  spiritualizes  every-day 
L-  nature,  and  elevates  the  work  of  art  to  the  place  of  a type  of  nature  itself.  The 
Jury  of  Class  XXX.  would  point  to  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon  as  embodying 
the  result  of  the  great  principles  which  they  have  been  anxious  to  inculcate,  and 
which  they  desire  to  see  universally  adopted.  The  limited  number  of  Council 
Medals  awarded  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  deficiency  of  talent 
in  the  bulk  of  the  works  exhibited,  but  as  evidence  of  the  severity  with  which  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Jury  have  been  applied. 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  Council  Medals  should  be  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing works  : — 

To  Professor  A.  Kiss,  of  Berlin,  for  his  group  cast  in  zinc,  and  bronzed  by 
M.  Gkiss,  representing  an  Amazon  on  horseback  attacked  by  a Tiger.  (Prussia, 
No.  279.) 

To  Baron  MaroCHETTI,  of  Turin,  now  of  London,  for  his  colossal  equestrian 
statue,  in  plaster,  of  Richard  Coeur  do  Lion.  (Outside  West,  76.) 

To  M.  J.  Pkadieb,  of  Paris,  Member  of  tho  Institute,  for  his  marble  statue  of 
Phryne.  (France,  No.  1107.) 

To  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  J.  Wyatt,  for  his  marble  statue 
of  Olycera.  Exhibited  by  Captain  Leyland.  (Main  Avenue  East,  No.  103.) 

It  was  the  unanimous  impulse  of  the  Jury  on  the  awards  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, to  recommend  that  the  same  high  distinction  should  be  conferred  on 
Mr.  Gibson',  for  his  marble  group  of  a Hunter  and  Dog,  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough.  Their  intention  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Gibson  himself,  who,  well 
knowing  that  should  he  accept  the  office  of  a Juror  of  Class  XXX.,  he  could  no 
longer  receive  a prize  from  that  Jury,  preferred  serving  his  brother  artists  to  his 
own  individual  gratification,  aud  thus  disqualified  himself  for  receiving  the  honour 
which  he  had  so  well  deserved. 
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Division  A. — Sculpture  as  a fixe  Art.* 

Section  A. — 1.  In  Metals  simple,  as  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc 

Lead,  &c. 

In  this  section  of  the  works  submitted  to  their  judgment,  the  Jury  awarded  the 
Prize  Medal  to  the  following  work,  it  being  however  understood  tliat  for  this 
class  of  reward,  when  more  than  one  article  was  exhibited  by  the  same  artist, 
the  Jury  might,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  cumulate  in  their  judgment  the 
various  species  of  merit  which  they  recognized  in  the  several  productions. 

To  Messrs.  C.  M.  Weishaupt  Sons,  of  Hanau,  for  a Set  of  Chess-men  and 
Board,  in  silver  and  gold,  ornamented  with  enamel.  Although  aware  tlrnt  the 
merit  of  these  articles  h.as  been  acknowledged  by  another  Jury,  the  Jury  of  Class 
XXX.  wished  to  record  their  opinion  of  them  as  objects  of  art.  (Prussia,  No. 
412.) 

The  J ury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention  : — 

Mr.  A.  Vechte,  of  London,  for  his  designs  for  silver  works  exeouted  by  him  for 
the  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell.  Although  a Council  Medal  has  been 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors  by  another  July,  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  considered  it 
just  to  record  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  artist,  (Class  XXIII.,  No.  97.) 

The  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  another  Jury 
have  suitably  acknowledged  the  excellent  workmanship  of  the  Shield  presented  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  to  H.  R.  H the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whose  behalf 
it  has  been  exhibited  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  They  think  it,  however,  their 
duty  to  add  that  the  several  eminent  artists  who  have  contributed  to  the  execution 
of  the  design  of  Director  Cornelias  deserve  the  special  praise  of  the  Jury  of  Class 
XXX.,  for  the  taste  and  skill  which  they  have  respectively  displayed  in  this  work. 
(Main  Avenue  East,  No.  98.) 

Section  A. — 2.  In  Metals  compound,  as  Bronze,  Electrum,  &c. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  London,  for  his  Eagle  Slayer,  cast  in  bronze  by  the  Coal- 
brook  Dale  Company.  (Main  Avenue  West,  No.  53.) 

To  M.  J ean  Debay,  of  Paris,  for  his  bronze  group  representing  the  Death  of  the 
Stag.  (Main  Avenue  East) 

To  M.  Fratin,  of  Paris,  for  a group  of  Eagles  in  bronze.  (France,  No.  1 235.) 

To  M.  E.  L.  DEQUES SE,  of  Paris  (?),  for  his  bronze  statue  of  a Dancing  Faun. 
(Main  Avenue  East) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

M.  — BonsassIECX,  of  Paris,  for  a bronze  figure  representing  Cupid  cutting  his 
wings.  (France,  No.  64.) 


* The  classification  of  awards  is  according  to  that  adopted  in  the  “ Head  Juries.” 
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M.  C.  Cordier,  of  Paris,  for  his  Head  of  a Negro  in  bronze.  (France,  No. 
460.) 

Mr.  T.  KaliijE,  of  Berlin,  for  his  group  in  bronze  of  a Boy  with  a Swan. 
(Prussia,  No.  285.  Prize  Medal  awarded,  Class  XXII.) 

M.  P.  J.  Mk.se,  of  Paris,  for  his  several  Animals  in  bronze.  (France,  No. 
630.  Prize  Medal  awarded,  Class  XXII.) 

M.  C.  MOELLER,  of  Berlin,  for  two  bronze  groups  representing  a Boy  with  a 
Newfoundland  Dog,  and  a Girl  with  a Bulldog.  (Prussia,  No.  292.) 


Section  A. — 3.  In  Minerals  Simple,  as  Marble,  Stotie,  Gems,  Clay,  &c. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  Mr.  E.  H.  Baily,  of  London,  for  his  two  plaster  statues  of  a Nymph  preparing 
for  bathing,  and  of  a Youth  resting  after  the  Chase.  (South  Transept,  Nos.  6 
and  7 ) 

To  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  London,  for  his  plaster  statue  of  Viscount  Falkland,  no 
Prize  Medal  was  specially  awarded,  as  he  had  already  received  one  for  his  “ Eagle 
Slayer,”  in  bronze.  (North  Transept,  No.  28.) 

To  M Gio.  Mario  Benzoni,  of  Rome,  for  his  statue  in  marble  representing 
Gratitude.  (Rome,  No.  16.) 

To  M.  Acouste  Deiiay,  of  Paris,  for  his  group  in  marble  representing  Eve,  with 
Cain  and  Abel  asleep  in  her  arms,  and  designated  as  the  “ Premier  Berceau.” 
(France,  No.  45.) 

To  Professor  F.  Drake,  of  Berlin,  for  a reduced  cast  in  plaster  of  part  of  the 
marble  pedestal  to  the  monument  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia  (Prussia, 
No.  273.) 

To  M.  A.  Etex,  of  Paris,  for  his  various  works  of  sculpture  in  plaster  and 
marble.  (France,  No.  1215.) 

To  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  of  London,  for  his  plaster  statue  of  a Youth  at  a Stream ; 
also  for  his  plaster  group  representing  Ino  and  Bacchus  (North  Transept,  No.  47, 
Sculpture  Court,  No.  19.) 

To  M.  I.  Fraccaroli,  of  Verona,  for  his  two  statues  in  marble,  representing 
Achilles  wounded,  and  David  slinging  the  stone.  (Austria,  No.  710.) 

To  M C.  A Fraikin,  of  Schaerbeck,  near  Brussels,  for  a plaster  group  of 
Psyche  carrying  off  Cupid.  (Belgium,  No.  465.) 

To  M A Gali.i,  of  Milan,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Susannah.  (Austria,  No. 
711.) 

To  M.  G.  Geefs,  of  Schaerbeck,  near  Brussels,  for  a plaster  group  representing 
a Lion  in  lova  (Belgium,  No.  466.) 

To  Mr.  J.  Hogan,  of  London,  for  his  reclining  figure  in  plaster  representing  a 
Drunken  Faun.  (Sculpture  Court,  No.  14.) 

To  Mr.  B.  Jennings,  of  London,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Cupid.  (Sculpture 
Court,  No.  81.) 

To  M.  J.  A JericilaU,  of  Copenhagen,  for  a group  in  plaster  representing  a 
Hunter  carrying  off  the  Cub  of  a Panther.  (Denmark,  No.  39.) 

To  Mr.  J.  Lawlor,  of  London,  for  a statue  in  plaster  representing  a Bather. 
(Sculpture  Court,  No.  22.)j 
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To  M.  A.  Leoiesne,  of  Paris,  for  his  two  casts  in  plaster  representing  two  groups 
of  a Child  protected  from  a Snake  by  a Dog.  (Main  Avenue  East,  No.  573.) 

To  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  now  at  Rome,  for  an  Iconic  statue  in  marble. 
(Rome,  No.  18.) 

To  Mr.  P.  Macdowell,  of  London,  for  his  plaster  statue  of  Eve  ; also  for  his 
statues  of  Cupid,  and  of  a Girl  at  Prayer,  in  marble.  (South  Transept,  Noa  22, 
23,  21.) 

To  Mr.  William  C.  Marshall,  of  London,  for  his  plaster  figure  of  Sabrina. 
(Sculpture  Court,  No.  15.) 

To  M.  Raffaelle  Monti,  of  Milan,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Eve  after  the  Fall. 
(Austria,  No.  716.) 

To  Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  from  the  United  States  of  America,  for  a statuo  in  mar- 
ble representing  a Greek  Slave.  (No.  522.) 

To  M.  J.  M.  Ramus,  of  Paris,  for  his  marble  group  representing  Cephalus  and 
Procris.  (France,  No.  1119.) 

To  Professor  Ernst  Rietsciiel,  of  Dresden,  for  his  plaster  group  designated  as 
“ La  PietA,"  representing  Mary  kneeling  at  the  Dead  Body  of  our  Saviour  ; and 
for  his  bas-reliefs  in  marble.  (Saxony,  No.  185.) 

To  Mr.  T.  Sharp,  of  London,  for  his  marble  figure  representing  a Boy  frightened 
by  a Lizard.  (Sculpture  Court,  No.  20.) 

To  M.  E.  Simonis,  of  Brussels,  for  his  equestrian  statue  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
in  plaster ; and  for  other  works.  (Belgium,  No.  161.) 

To  M.  G.  Strazza,  of  Milan,  for  his  reclining  figure,  in  marble,  representing 
Ishmael.  (Austria,  No.  713.) 

To  Mr.  E.  Thrupp,  of  London,  for  his  marble  statue  of  a Boy  catching  a Butter- 
fly ; also  for  a marble  figure  representing  Arcthusa.  (Sculpture  Court,  Noa  56 
nnd  58.) 

To  M.  J.  Tuerlinckx,  of  Malines,  for  a statue  in  marble  representing  Giotto. 
(Belgium,  No.  456.) 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  L.  W atson,  of  London,  for  his  marble 
statue  of  the  sculptor  Flaxman,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Franks ; and  for  his  two  statues, 
likewise  in  marble,  of  the  first  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  of  his  brother  Lord  Stowell, 
exhibited  by  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon.  (Sculpture  Court,  No.  60,  and  Main 
Avenue  West,  No.  81.) 

To  M.  Aliiert  Wolff,  of  Berlin,  for  his  marble  group  of  a Girl  with  a Lamb, 
representing  “ Innocence."  (Pruasia,  No.  307.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

Mr.  William  Behnes,  of  London,  for  his  marble  statue  representing  a Startled 
Nymph.  (Sculpture  Court,  No.  54.) 

M.  H.  W.  Bissen,  of  Copenhagen,  for  his  plaster  statue  of  Orestes,  and  for 
other  sculptures.  (Denmark,  No.  38.) 

M.  T.  Clesinoer,  of  Besan<;on,  for  his  marble  figure  of  a Bacchante.  The  Jury, 
for  reasons  totally  independent  of  the  acknowledged  merits  of  this  young  artist, 
abstained,  with  regret,  from  awarding  a high  mark  of  approbation  to  this  work. 
(France,  No.  419.) 

Professor  A.  Costoli,  of  Florence,  for  a marble  statue  of  a Dying  Gladiator, 
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exhibited  by  the  Rev.  John  Sandford.  * The  work  by  the  same  artist  described 
under  Tuscany,  No.  106  of  the  General  Catalogue,  was  not  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  Engel,  from  Hungary,  for  his  marble  group  representing  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Argonauts.  (South 
Transept,  No.  15.) 

Mr.  P.  Freccla,  of  Florence,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Psyche.  (Tuscany,  No. 

110.) 

Mr.  J.  Geeks,  of  Antwerp,  for  his  plaster  statue,  “ The  Faithful  Messenger." 
(Belgium,  No.  451.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Jaqdet,  of  Schaerbeck,  near  Brussels,  for  his  plaster  statue  repre- 
senting Cupid  disarmed.  (Belgium,  No.  461.) 

Mr.  J.  Leeb,  of  Munich,  for  his  marble  statue  of  a Girl  carrying  a Nest  of 
Cupids.  (Bavaria,  No.  89.) 

Mr.  L.  Marchesi,  of  Milan,  for  his  statue  in  marble  representing  Eurydice. 
(Austria,  No.  716.) 

Mr.  F.  M.  Miller,  of  London,  for  his  marble  group,  “ The  Orphans ” (No.  98a, 
Main  Avenue  East.) 

Professor  L.  Nexcini,  of  Florence,  for  his  reclining  marble  figure  of  Bacchus. 
(Tuscany,  No.  108.) 

M.  Michel  Pascal,  of  Paris,  for  his  model  in  marble  of  a Friar  presenting  the 
Crucifix  to  two  Children.  (France,  No.  1660.) 

Mr.  A.  Sanoiorgio,  of  Milan,  for  his  marble  bust  of  the  poet  Vincenzo  Monti. 
(Austria,  No.  722.) 

Mr.  E.  B.  STEPHENS,  of  London,  for  his  plaster  group  representing  a Deer- 
stalker and  Dog.  (North  Transept,  No.  29.) 

Mr.  W.  Tiieed,  of  London,  for  his  sculptures  in  marble  and  plaster.  (Sculp- 
ture Court,  Nos.  13,  59,  and  79.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Thornycroft,  of  London,  for  their  statues  in  plaster  of  the  Royal 
Children,  represented  ns  the  Seasons.  (Sculpture  Court,  No.  34.) 

M.  T.  Wagner,  of  Stuttgard,  for  a figure  in  marble  representing  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. (Wurtemburg,  No.  108.) 

Mr.  H.  Weekes,  of  London,  for  his  marble  group,  representing  a sleeping  child 
and  dog.  (South  Transept,  No.  21.) 


Section  A.  4. — In  elaborate  Mineral  Materials,  as  Glass,  Porcelain,  <kc. 

The  Jury  made  no  award  in  this  section. 

Section  A.  5. — In  Woods  and  other  Vegetable  Substances. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  Mr.  C.  Geekts,  of  Louvain,  for  his  high  relief  in  wood,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Belgium,  No.  450.) 

To  M.  J.  Li£sard,  of  Paris,  for  his  carvings  in  wood.  (France,  No.  1326.) 
The  Jury  were  aware  that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Licnord  had  been  acknowledged  by 
another  Jury.  (Council  Medal,  Class  XXVI.) 


* This  object  is  not  in  the  Catalogue. 
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To  Mr.  W.  O.  Rogers,  of  London,  for  his  cradle,  carved  in  Turkey  boxwood. 
(No.  353.) 

To.  Mr.  T.  W.  WALI.IB,  of  Louth,  for  his  carvings  in  wood.  (No.  8.9.) 

Section.  A.  6. — In  Animal  Substances,  as  Ivory,  Bone,  Shells. 

The  Jury  were  "of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention  : — 

M.  L.  Bloom,  of  Lucca,  for  his  bas-reliefs  in  ivory.  (Tuscany,  No.  78.) 

M.  M.  Hagen,  of  Munich,  for  his  goblet  of  carved  ivory.  (Bavaria,  No.  83.) 

M.  C.  W.  Heyl,  of  Darmstadt,  for  his  goblet  of  carved  ivory.  (Hesse,  No.  75.) 
M.  C.  G.  Kl.rNOSEY,  of  Copenhagen,  for  his  ivory  jewel-casket,  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  (Denmark,  No.  34.) 

M.  L.  Lactz,  of  Paris,  for  his  ivory  carving,  representing  the  victory  of 
Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons.  (France,  No.  295.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lucas,  of  the  Firs,  near  Winchester,  for  his  ivory  carvings.  (No. 
306.) 


Division  B. — Works  in  Die-Sinking,  Intaglios. 

Section  B.  1. — Coins,  Medals,  and  Models'  of  a Medallic  character  in  any 

material. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  M.  K.  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  for  medals.  (Prussia,  No.  281.) 

To  Mr.  L.  C.  Wyon,  of  London,  for  his  medals  and  medallion  portraits  of  the 
Royal  Children,  modelled  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  (No.  286.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honour- 
able Mention: — 

M.  Bernard  Afinger,  of  Berlin,  for  his  medallions.  (Prussia,  No.  309.) 

M.  L.  J.  Hart  of  Brussels,  for  his  medals.  (Belgium,  No.  441.) 

M.  C.  Jehotte,  of  Liege,  for  his  medals.  (Belgium,  No.  447.) 

M.  C.  Pfeuffer,  of  Berlin,  for  liis  medals.  (Prussia,  No.  286.) 

Count  T.  Toi.stoy,  of  St  Petersburg,  for  his  medallions.  (Russia,  No.  328.) 
The  Jury  having  the  honour  to  number  Mr.  W.  Wyon,  of  London,  among 
their  members,  were  prevented  from  expressing,  by  their  award,  the  opinion 
which  they  entertain  of  the  works  exliibited  by  this  distinguished  artist 

Section  B.  2. — Impressions  struck  from  Dies  for  Ornamental  purposes. 

The  Jury  made  no  award  in  this  section. 

Section  B.  3. — Gems,  either  in  Cameo,  or  in  Intaglio,  Shell  Cameos. 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artist  was  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

M.  Thomas  Saulini,  of  Rome,  for  his  shell  cameos.  (Rome,  No.  24.) 

Section  B.  4. — Seals,  Ac. 

The  Jury  made  no  award  in  this  section. 

9 g 
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Division  C. — Architectural  Df.cokations. 

Section  C.  1. — Integral,  in  Relief,  Colour,  Ac. 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artist  was  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

Mr.  N.  J.  Corn  NT, HAM,  of  London,  for  his  model  of  a spandril  for  Hereford 
Cathedral.  (Main  Avenue  West,  No.  63.) 

Section  C.  2. — Adventitious,  as  Stained  Glass,  Tapestry,  Ac. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  M.  G.  Bertini,  of  Milan,  for  a painted  glass  window,  representing  Dante  and 
some  of  his  ideas.  ( Austria,  No.  737.) 

To  M.  A GftRENTE,  of  Paris,  for  his  painting  on  glass  of  the  history  of  Samson. 
(France,  No.  231.) 

To  Messrs.  J.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  for  their  painted  glass  windows. 
(Class  XXVI.,  No.  632.) 

To  M.  S.  Kellner,  of  Nuremberg,  for  a copy  in  painted  glass  of  a window  by 
Volkamer,  in  St.  Lawrence's  church  in  that  city.  (Bavaria,  No.  86.) 

To  Messrs.  Mareoial  and  Quynon,  of  Metz,  for  their  painting  on  glass,  repre- 
senting St.  Charles  administering  tin;  Communion  to  the  plague-stricken.  (F ranee, 
No.  329.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention  : — 

M.  P.  Bag atti-V alsecchi,  of  Milan,  for  his  painting  on  glass.  (Austria, 
No.  616.) 

Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  for  their  painted  window- 
glass  (Class  XXIV.,  No.  60.) 

Messrs  Holland  and  Son,  of  Warwick,  for  their  life  of  Christ  painter!  on  glass 
(Class  XXIV.,  No.  63.) 

Mr.  J.  G.  Howe,  of  London,  for  his  imitation  of  ancient  painted  window-glass 
(Class  XXIV.,  No.  67.) 

M.  A Lusson,  of  Paris,  for  his  painted  glass  window.  (France,  No.  565.) 

Mr.  Geobc.f,  Myers,  of  London,  for  the  tomb  in  stone  of  Bishop  Walsh. 
(Class  XXV L,  No.  533.)  (Prize  Medal,  Class  XXVII.) 

Messrs.  M.  and  A O’Connor,  of  London,  for  their  painted  glass.  (Class  XXIV., 
No.  65.) 

The  Jury  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  which  now  offers  itself  of  rendering 
justice  to  tho  taste  displayed  by  their  colleague  Mr.  Pugin  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Medneval  Court  in  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  Wau.es,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  his  painted  glass  for  York 
Cathedral.  (Class  XXIV.,  No.  73.) 

To  the  Government  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  Tapestry  the 
Jury  award  a Council  Medal  jointly  with  Class  XIX. 

Division  D. — Mosaics  and  Inlaid  Works. 

Section  D.  1. — In  Stone. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  the  Cavaliere  Bakueki,  of  Rome,  for  a mosaic  table,  designed  and  executed 
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by  him,  representing  views  of  celebrated  cities  in  Italy.  (Rome,  No.  15.  Council 
Medal,  Class  XXVII.) 

To  Mr.  G.  Bianch  ini,  of  Florence,  for  his  tables  in  pietra  dura,  one  of  them 
exhibited  by  R & Holford,  Esq.,  and  not  entered  in  the  Catalogue,  the  other 
entered  (Tuscany,  No.  1 13).  The  Jury  were  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
merits  of  this  distinguished  artist,  with  respect  to  the  second  table,  had  been 
suitably  acknowledged  by  another  Jury.  The  table  described  under  No.  Ill,  in 
the  same  page  of  the  Catalogue,  has  not  been  exhibited. 

To  M.  Raffaelle  Castellini,  Royal  Manufactory  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  for  his 
copies  in  mosaic  of  a medallion  portrait  of  Boniface  II.,  by  Bompiani,  and  of  the 
head  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  by  Guercino.  (Rome,  No.  23.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

M.  Benedetto  Bosciiettt,  of  Rome,  for  two  mosaic  tables.  (Rome,  No.  17. 
Prize  Medal,  Class  XXVII.) 

M.  Domenico  Mooma,  of  Rome,  for  his  mosaics.  (Rome,  No.  21.  Honourable 
Mention,  Class  XXVII.) 

The  Cavai.iere  Luigi  Moglla,  of  Rome,  for  his  mosaic  view  of  the  Temples  of 
Piestum.  (Rome,  No.  20.  Prize  Medal,  Class  XXVII.) 

M.  Antonio  Rocchioiani,  of  Rome,  for  his  mosaic  view  of  the  Temples  of 
Psestum.  (Rome,  No.  22.) 

Section  D.  2. — In  Tiles. 

The  Jury  made  no  award  in  this  section. 

Section  D.  3. — In  Vitrified  Materiuls. 

The  Jury  made  no  award  in  this  section. 

Section  D.  i. — In  Wood. 

The  following  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  MM.  Perez  and  Co.,  of  Barcelona,  for  an  octagonal  table  of  inlaid  wood. 
The  Jury  have  heard  with  pleasure,  that  the  distinguished  merits  of  this  work 
have  been  suitably  acknowledged  by  another  Jury.  (Spam,  No.  271  A) 

Section  D.  5. — In  Meted. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section : — 

To  M.  J.  Falloise,  of  Liege,  for  various  inlaid  objects.  (Belgium,  No.  384. 
Prize  Medal,  Class  XXIII.) 

To  M.  J.  Roucou,  of  Paris,  for  his  inlaid  work.  (France,  No.  1689.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention  : — 

Messrs.  S.  H.  and  D.  Gass,  of  London,  for  a niello  bracelet,  designed  by  Mr. 
Macliso.  (Class  XXIII.,  No.  83.) 

The  Royal  Ordnance  Manufactory,  of  Toledo,  for  various  inlaid  arms.  (Spain, 
No.  266.) 
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M.  E.  ZuLOACiA,  of  Eibar,  for  his  inlaid  ornaments  on  pistols  and  other  arms. 
(Spain,  No.  264a.  Prize  Medal,  Class  XXIII.) 

Division  E. — Enamels. 

Section  E.  1. — On  Metals. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  M.  — Bonnet  (of  Paris?)  for  the  head  of  St.  John,  in  enamel.  (France, 
No.  1369.) 

To  Mr.  W.  Essex,  of  London,  for  his  enamel  paintings.  (No.  241.) 

To  M.  — Hamon,  of  Paris,  for  an  enamelled  casket  (No.  1369.) 

To  Madame  Pauline  Laurent,  of  Paris,  for  her  three  enamels  in  copper,  two 
after  Raphael,  and  one  representing  Venus.  (France,  No.  1369.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honour- 
able Mention : — 

Mr.  \V.  C.  Bell,  of  London,  for  his  enamel  painting  of  the  “ Ecce  Homo,”  after 
Correggio.  (No.  249.) 

Mr.  H.  P.  Bone,  of  London,  for  his  enamel  paintings  on  gold.  (No.  238.) 

Mr.  J.  Hasi.em,  of  London,  for  his  enamel  paintings  on  gold.  (No.  237.) 


Section  E.  2. — On  China, 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  Section  : — 

To  M.  Antoine  B§:ranger,  of  Paris,  for  his  portrait  of  Prince  Alliert,  life-size, 
painted  on  china,  after  Winterhalter.  (Main  Avenue  East,  No.  97?)  Also  for  a 
Head,  painted  by  him  on  china,  after  Rubens.  (France,  No.  1369.) 

To  M.  H.  Bucker,  of  Dresden,  for  his  paintings  on  china  (Saxony,  No.  176.) 

To  M.  J.  Dieterle,  of  Paris,  for  the  general  good  taste  displayed  in  the  painting 
of  china  in  the  Manufactoiy  of  Sevres,  of  which  he  is  co-director.  (France, 
No.  1369.) 

To  Mme.  A Ducluzeac,  (of  Paris  ?)  for  her  portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  lifo-size, 
painted  on  china,  after  Winterhalter.  (Main  Avenue  East,  No.  96.)  Also  for  her 
painting  of  a Holy  Family,  on  china.  (France,  No.  1369.) 

To  M.  Jacobber,  of  Paris,  for  his  paintings  of  flowers  on  china,  after  Van  Huy- 
sum.  (France,  No.  271.) 

To  Mme.  Jacotot,  of  Paris,  for  the  Head  of  Raphael,  painted  by  her  on  china. 
(France,  No.  1369.) 

To  M.  N.  Korniloff,  of  St  Petersburg,  for  a landscape  after  Berghem,  on 
china ; executed  at  the  Imperial  China  Manufactory,  St  Petersburg.  (Russia, 
No.  318.) 

To  M.  — SCHILT,  of  Paris,  for  his  painting  on  a china  vase.  (France, 
No.  1369.) 

To  M.  O.  Wustlich,  of  Bamberg,  for  his  portrait  of  Charles  IX.  on  china. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Schmidt.  (Bavaria,  No.  92.) 

Tho  J ury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honour- 
able Mention : — 
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Mr.  — Bradley,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  for  his  painting  of  Ducks  on  china, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Copeland.  (Class  XXV.,  No.  2.) 

Mr.  S.  Chesters,  of  London,  for  his  specimen  of  painting  on  china,  after  Murillo. 
(No.  246.) 

MM  Eckelmann  and  Wustlah,  for  their  portraits  of  the  Queen  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  Prince  Albert,  painted  on  china  from  miniatures  after 
Thorbum.  (Main  Avenue  West,  No.  1 40.) 

MM.  F.  E.  Hennehero  and  Co.,  of  Gotha,  for  their  paintings  on  china.  (Prussia, 
No.  772.) 

M.  MARtETTE  r>E  Ch.assac.ne,  for  a painting  on  china  after  Horace  Vemet, 
exhibited  by  M.  Boyer,  of  Paris.  (France,  No.  1554.) 

* M.  — NlOO,  for  a Flower-piece  and  Holy  Family,  on  china,  from  the  Imperial 
China  Manufactory  at  Vienna.  (Austria,  No.  615.) 

Mme.  Turgan,  of  Paris,  for  her  painting  on  china.  (France,  No.  1504a.) 

Mr.  G.  Walther,  of  Dresden,  for  his  paintings  on  china.  (Saxony,  No.  177-) 


Section  E.  3. — On  Glass. 

The  Jury  made  no  award  in  this  Section. 

Division  F. — Materials  and  Processes  applicable  to  the  Fine  Arts 
generally,  including  Fine-Art  Printing,  Printing  in  Colour,  Ac. 

Section  F.  1. — Encaustic  Painting  and  Fresco. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  Section  : — 

To  M.  J.  Devers,  of  Paris,  for  a Holy  Family  in  enamel  paste,  painted  on  lava. 
(France,  No.  818.) 

To  M.  J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  of  Munich,  for  his  specimen  of  a stereo-chromic  method 
of  producing  indestructiblo  paintings  on  walls,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Muhr.  (Bavaria, 
No.  91.) 

Section  F.  2. — Ornamental  Printing,  Chromo-Typography,  Gold-illuminated 
Typography,  Typography  combined  or  uncombined  with  Embossing. 

The  following  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  in  this  Section  : — 

To  M.  G.  Silbermann,  of  Strasburg,  for  his  chromo-typography.  (France, 
No.  374.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artist  was  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  London,  for  his  imitations  of  ancient  typography.  (No.  244.) 

Section  F.  3. — Lithography  (Black),  Chromo-Lithography,  Gold-illuminated 
Lithography,  Lithography  combined  or  uncombined  with  Embossing. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  Section : — 

To  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  of  London,  for  their  specimens  of  tinted  lithography 
and  chromo-lithography.  (Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  80.) 
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To  Messrs.  M.  and  N.  Hanhart,  of  London,  for  their  chromo-lithography  in 
graduated  tints.  (Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  64.) 

To  Messrs.  Hcllmanpel  and  Walton,  of  London,  for  their  drawings  on  stone 
with  the  stump,  and  for  their  lithotints.  (Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  71.) 

To  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  of  Vienna,  for  the  “Paradisus  Vindo- 
bonensis”  in  chromo-lithography.  (Austria,  No.  362.) 

To  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  of  London,  for  his  chromo-lithography.  (Fine  Arts  Court, 
No.  54.) 

To  M.  R.  J.  Lemf.roieb,  of  Paris,  for  his  lithography  and  chromo-lithography. 
(France,  Noa  587  and  558.) 

To  MM.  Winckeijjann  and  Sons,  of  Berlin,  for  their  coloured  lithography. 
(Prussia,  No.  306.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

The  lac-similes  of  ancient  MSS.  and  illuminations  by  Comte  Auguste  de  Bas- 
tard, of  Paris,  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  Jury.  As  it  appears,  however, 
that  the  most  important  parts  of  the  several  objects  exhibited  are  finished  by  the 
hand,  the  Jury  abstained  from  a more  special  inquiry  into  their  merits.  (France, 
No.  1717.) 

Mr.  G.  Baxter,  of  London,  for  his  printing  in  colours  (No.  11 5.) 

M.  F.  Dreger,  of  Moscow,  for  his  chromo-lithography.  (Russia,  No.  362.) 

Mr.  T.  Underwood,  of  Birmingham,  for  a now  process  of  lithography.  (Fine 
Arts  Court,  No.  77.) 

Section  F.  4. — Zincography,  or  other  modes  of  Printing. 

The  following  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  in  this  Section : — 

To  Mr.  R.  Appel,  of  London,  for  his  anastatic  printing.  (No.  274.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artist  was  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

Mr.  J.  Hanfstaengel,  of  Munich,  for  his  galvanography.  (Bavaria,  No.  85.) 

To  the  processes  applicable  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  belong  those  employed 
by  the  next  three  Exhibitors,  whose  claims  the  J ury  of  Class  XXX.  have  acknow- 
ledged in  the  following  manner  : — 

Prize  Medals  were  awarded 

To  Mr.  B.  Cheverton,  of  London,  for  his  process  of  reducing  sculpture  by  machi- 
nery, as  exemplified  in  the  Theseua  (No.  194.) 

To  M.  A Collas,  of  Paris,  for  his  process  of  reducing  sculpture  by  machinery,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Gates  of  the  Battisterio  at  Florence,  and  other  works  (France, 
No.  1709.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artist  was  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention : — 

Mr.  B.  E.  Duppa,  of  London,  for  specimens  of  a new  process  of  executing  fine- 
art  designs  on  detached  tiles ; the  design  being  burnt  in  on  the  separate  pieces, 
and  then  put  together.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Minton  and  Co.  (Class  XXVII , 
No.  51.) 
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Division  O. — Models. 

Section  0.  1. — In  Architecture. 

The  Jury  having  been  directed  to  include  architectural  models  in  the  range 
of  their  inquiries,  were  naturally  led  to  reflect  upon,  and  then  to  feel  it  a most  agree- 
able duty  to  acknowledge  publicly,  the  merit  of  the  Building  in  which  they  met. 
The  originality  of  the  construction,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  completion  would,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  have  induced  popular 
enthusiasm  to  ascribe  to  fairy  agency  the  power  of  overcoming  obstacles  hitherto 
considered  to  be  insurmountable  by  human  ingenuity.  The  noble  simplicity  of  the 
whole  edifice,  the  striking  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  the  novel  and  ingenious 
application  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  admirable  adapta- 
tion of  all  its  parts  to  their  multifarious  purposes,  gave  to  the  person  who  conceived 
it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  carried  out  the  con- 
structor's design,  a right  to  the  highest  award  in  the  power  of  the  Jury  to  recom- 
mend. The  Jury  had,  therefore,  the  honour  to  propose  that  a Council  Medal  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  and  a similar  Medal  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hender- 
son. And  although  the  Jury  had  already  rendered  justice  to  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  by  awarding  him  a Prize  Medal  for  his  chromo-lithography,  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  record  here  their  opinion  of  the  advantages  resulting  to 
the  Building  from  the  simple  and  tasteful  style  of  decoration  which  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  has  so  skilfully  suggested  and  so  successfully  applied. 

The  following  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  Mr.  J.  C.  Boesche,  of  Magdeburg,  for  his  models  of  Magdeburg  Cathedral 
and  of  the  Nuremberg  Fountain,  executed  in  limewood..  To  this  artist  the  Jury 
have  also  made  a money  award  of  301.  sterling.  (Prussia,  No.  785.) 

To  Mr.  Jabez  James,  of  London,  for  his  model  in  various  materials,  of  the  Bri- 
tannia Suspension  Bridge.  (Class  VII.,  No.  106.  Prize  Medal,  Class  VII.) 

To  Mr.  S.  Salter,  of  London,  for  his  model  executed  in  card  of  St.  Nicholas’ 
Church,  now  being  rebuilt  at  Hamburg.  (Class  VII.,  No.  221.) 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving  of  Honour- 
able Mention  : — 

M.  J.  H.  Cassemhim,  of  Oldenburg,  for  his  model  of  Heidelberg  Castle,  carved 
in  cork.  (Oldenburg,  No.  1.) 

Mr.  8.  Cundy,  of  London,  for  his  restoration  of  the  Monument  of  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  in  English  alabaster,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Q.  C.  Scott.  (Main  Avenue 
West,  No.  60.  Prize  Medal,  Class  XXVII.) 

Mr.  T.  Dunhill,  of  London,  for  his  model  in  plaster,  and  other  materials,  of  a 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  with  abattoirs,  &c.  (Class  VII.,  No.  90.) 

M.  J.  Leeman,  of  Berne,  for  his  model  of  the  Nuremberg  Fountain,  carved  in 
wood.  (Switzerland,  No.  238.)* 

M.  J.  Leeman,  of  Zurich,  for  his  model  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbuig,  executed 
in  card.  (Switzerland,  No.  257.*  Prize  Medal,  Class  VIL) 

Mr.  W.  Stuart,  of  Plymouth,  for  a model  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  executed 
in  limestone.  (Class  VII.,  No.  28.) 


* Since  the  Award  Book  was  cloned,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  two  entries  No.  257 
and  268  refer  to  the  name  person. 
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Section  0.  2. — In  Topography. 

The  following  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  in  this  section  : — 

To  Mr.  Jons  Grantham,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee,  for  a 
model  of  the  Docks  and  commercial  portion  of  the  Town  of  Liverpool,  in  various 
materials  (Main  Avenue  West,  No.  95.) 

Section  0.  3. — In  A natomy. 

The  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  abstained  from  examining  models  in  Anatomy,  as  such 
objects  were  transferred  to  another  Class.  (Minute  of  May  26th,  1851.) 

Designs. 

The  various  designs  for  decoration,  tapestry,  embroidery,  mixed  fabrics,  &c.,  not 
having  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  any  other  Jury,  the  Jury  of  Class 
XXX.  appointed  a Committee  of  their  own  body,  which,  together  with  members  of 
Juries  of  other  Classes,  were  instructed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  report  on 
the  articles  thus  overlooked.  This  mixed  Committee  having  reported  accordingly, 
the  J ury  of  Class  XXX.  proceeded  to  award  the  following  Prize  Medals  : — 

To  MM.  Berrus  Brothers,  of  Paris,  for  their  general  ability  in  designs  for 
shawls.  The  Jury  wished,  however,  to  guard  themselves  from  being  supposed  to 
approve  of  the  introduction  of  landscapes  in  such  designs,  as  exhibited  in  frames 
Nos.  1 and  2.  (France,  No.  55.) 

To  M.  J.  Chebf.aux,  of  Paris,  for  his  cotton  and  calico  prints  apart  from  their 
taste.  (France,  No.  1146.) 

To  M.  C.  E.  Clerget,  of  Paris,  for  his  designs  generally,  and  his  exhibited  works 
in  ornament  (France,  No.  799.) 

To  M.  A.  COUDER,  of  Paris,  for  his  Shawl  Designs,  and  for  his  skilful  execution 
of  his  Designs  generally,  apart  from  their  taste.  (France,  No.  1566.) 

To  the  Government  Head  School  ok  Design,  established  in  London.  (Fine 
Arts  Court,  No.  10.) 

The  mixed  Subcommittee  examined  the  Designs  intended  for  Manufactures, 
exhibited  by  this  School,  directed  by  Messrs.  J.  R Herbert,  R Redgrave,  and 
H.  J.  Townsend  ; the  female  department  being  superintended  by  Mrs.  MTan.  The 
Sub-Committee  reported  that  in  these  designs  they  had  observed  a purity  of  taste, 
a propriety  and  chasteness  of  invention,  and  a well-understood  adaptation  of  style 
for  the  several  objects,  which  do  great  credit  to  the  directors  and  to  their  scholars. 
The  Sub-Committee,  therefore  (Mr.  Redgrave,  one  of  its  members  and  a Juror  of 
Class  XXX.,  having  withdrawn),  felt  it  to  Ire  their  duty  to  propose  to  this  Jury  that 
a Prize  Medal  should  be  awarded  to  the  Institution.  They  moreover  recommended 
that  Honourable  Mention  should  be  made  of  three  of  the  pupils,  and  that  six  other 
pupils,  viz.,  S.  Ashworth,  Florence  Collins,  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  A.  Town,  J.  Kvn, 
and  J.  Rawlings,  should  be  mentioned  with  much  approbation.  The  Jury  of  Class 
XXX.,  after  due  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation,  approved  unanimously  of  these 
suggestions,  and  adopted  the  whole  of  these  recommendations.  The  names  of  the 
three  pupils  to  whom  an  Honourable  Mention  has  been  awarded  will  be  severally 
found  in  their  proper  place. 
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To  M.  E.  Laroche,  of  Paris,  for  his  Manufacture  Designs.  (France,  No.  291.) 

To  Luke  Limner,  (Mr.  Leighton,)  for  a variety  of  Designs.  (Class  XVII., 
No.  24.) 

To  Mr.  Dmby  Wyatt,  of  London,  for  good  taste  generally  in  his  Designs. 
(Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  30.) 

The  Jury  were,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  the  following  artists  were  deserving 
of  Honourable  Mention  : — 

Mr.  W.  Aldridge,  a pupil  of  the  Government  Head  School  of  Design,  for  his 
Designs.  (Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  10.) 

M.  C.  Braun,  of  Paris,  for  his  Designs  for  Calico  Prints.  (France,  No.  72.) 

Mr.  John  Carter,  of  Crayford  in  Kent,  for  his  Designs  unapplied. 

M.  F.  Didier,  of  Paris,  for  his  Designs  for  Shawls.  (France,  No.  820.) 

M.  N.  A Galimard,  of  Paris,  for  his  Designs  for  Painted  Glass.  (France,  No. 
228.) 

M.  — Gruexthal,  of  Berlin,  for  his  Patterns  for  Berlin  Wool.  (Prussia,  No. 
166.) 

Mr.  J.  K.  Harvey,  of  London,  for  his  Designs  for  Carpets.  (Class  XIX.,  No.  - 
197.) 

Mr.  B.  Heald  (Class  XIX.,  No.  269),  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,  at 
Nottingham,  for  his  Lace  Designs.  (Prize  Medal,  Class  XIX.) 

Mr.  Edwin  Ireland,  a pupil  of  the  Government  Head  School  of  Design,  for  his 
Designs.  (Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  10.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Meiieaux,  of  Paris,  for  his  Designs  for  Lace  Manufacturers.  (Francs', 
No.  631.  Prize  Medal,  Class  XIX.) 

M.  — Meynier,  of  Paris,  for  his  Designs  for  Shawls.  (France,  No.  638.) 

MM.  Naze  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  their  Designs  for  Cotton  Prints.  (France,  No. 
625.) 

M.  E.  Picard,  of  Rouen,  for  his  Designs  for  Woollen,  Cotton,  and  other  Print- 
ing. (France,  No.  347.) 

Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe,  a pupil  of  the  Government  Head  School  of  Design,  for  his 
Designs.  (Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  10.) 

Mr.  G.  Truefitt,  of  London,  for  his  Design  of  a wrought-iron  canopied  Tomb. 
(Fine  Arts  Court,  No.  75.) 

The  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  having  brought  their  labours  to  a conclusion,  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  their  hope  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  rendering  the  Great 
Exhibition  as  useful  after  it  has  ceased  to  be,  as  it  has  proved  gratifying  and  in- 
structive in  tho  course  of  its  short  existence.  It  is  the  wish  to  see  these  hopes 
realized,  that  impels  the  J ury,  even  at  the  risk  of  overstepping  the  strict  limits  of 
their  functions,  to  submit,  with  great  deference,  their  views  on  this  point  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners. 

The  foundation  of  a permanent  industrial  Museum  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis of  trade  and  industry,  seems  to  the  Jury  the  logical  and  practical  consequence 
of  this  Exhibition.  It  is  in  the  “ Crystal  Palace”  that  the  great  truth  has  been'/ 
impressed  upon  us  that  art  and  taste  are  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  elements 
of  industry  and  trade  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  most  powerful  ma- 
chinery. It  seems  also  natural  that  this  Museum  should  in  the  first  instance  con-  ' 
sist  of  the  objects  to  which  the  several  Juries  have  called  public  attention  as  happy 
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types  and  models  for  imitation.  While  such  a Museum  on  the  one  hand  would 
be  a lasting  depository  of  industry  and  of  the  arts,  it  would,  on  the  other,  serve  as 
the  best  and  easiest  standard  of  comparison  by  which  human  ingenuity  might 
mark  its  progress,  on  the  opening,  ten  years  hence,  of  a new  Great  Exhibition  ; — 
it  would  serve  alike  as  a guide  and  as  a beacon. 

Thus  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  already  stands  out  so  prominently  in 
the  past,  would  bear  fruitful  and  lasting  consequences  for  the  future,  and  would 
acquire  an  additional  claim  to  a grateful  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  Greeks,  our  masters  in  the  nobler  arts,  did  not  trust  to  the  historian  and 
the  poet  alone  for  the  record  of  their  achievements,  but  committed  to  the  greatest 
artists  the  task  of  immortalizing  their  military  triumphs.  The  Great  Exhibition 
deserves  to  be  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  industry  and  invention  over  com- 
mercial routine  and  international  jealousies.  Whether  the  “ Crystal  Palace”  shall 
be  removed  or  not,  posterity  will  look  for  some  mark  of  gratitude  to  the  illustrious 
Prince  to  whom  the  present  generation  owe  the  realization  of  a gigantic  thought ; 
— a thought  which  may  have  floated  in  the  minds  of  others,  but  which  received 
consistency,  and  was  brought  to  maturity  by  his  energy  and  perseverance. 

The  Jury  of  Class  XXX.,  therefore,  hope  that  on  the  site  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  a statue  will  be  erected  to  Prince  Albert  On  its  base  should  be  recorded 
the  share  which  statesmen  and  others  have  borne  in  bringing  such  an  undertaking 
to  completion.  The  Fine  Arts  would  thus  be  called  upon  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  to  the  attractions  of  which  they  have  so  variously 
and  so  powerfully  contributed. 

A.  Panizzi,  Reporter. 

London,  September  1851. 
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Tiie  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  all  Nations  in  the  Crystal  Palace  had  for  its 
primary  and  essential  object  the  display  of  whatever  could  be  characterised  as  a 
production  of  Industry.  It  comprehended  every  kind  of  unwrought  material,  no 
less  than  the  most  ingenious  results  of  machinery  or  the  most  exquisite  examples 
of  handicraft.  But  this  complete  and  absolute  recognition  of  industry  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Exhibition  did  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  preclude 
from  admission  the  productions  of  the  Fine  Arts ; Painting  alone  being  excepted, 
because,  being  but  little  affected  by  material  conditions,  it  seemed  to  rank  as  an 
independent  ark  It  was  not  without  reason  that  such  a course  was  adopted,  when 
we  consider  how  greatly,  on  the  one  hand,  Architecture  and  Sculpture  depend  in 
the  execution  of  their  details  on  mechanical  dexterity,  and,  on  the  other,  how 
intimately  the  Fine  Arts  are  connected  with  many  branches  of  manufacture.  So 
closely,  indeed,  do  their  provinces  border  on  those  of  certain  other  arts,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  in  what  rank  or  class  objects  should  be  distributed,  in  the 
production  of  which  industry  and  taste  have  been  jointly  employed. 

This  is  most  strikingly  apparent  in  the  case  of  jewellery  and  other  works  in  the 
precious  metals,  works  in  bronze,  iron,  zinc,  porcelain,  glass,  terra  cotta,  and  also 
in  every  description  of  furniture  ; but  it  is  not  less  true  of  carpets,  tapestries,  and 
embroidered  and  coloured  stuffs,  in  all  which  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  design 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  material  has  been  treated  and  its  special 
conditions  observed. 

In  the  great  markets  of  the  world  the  preference  will  invariably  be  at  once  given 
to  those  productions  which  combine,  with  other  indispensable  requisites,  the 
recommendation  of  good  taste  in  their  design  and  treatment 

Among  the  many  good  results  which  we  may  venture  to  anticipate  from  this 
Exhibition,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  for  a fuller  revival  of  that  happy 
alliance  between  the  Fine  Arts  and  Industry  which  subsisted  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  artist  was  more  of  a craftsman — the  craftsman  more  of  an  artist — than 
is  the  case  at  present 

Indeed,  even  in  our  own  day,  such  a system  of  co-operation  has  been  established 
with  regard  to  one  object,  the  technical  application  of  materials  ; and  of  the  signal 
results  thus  obtained,  many  striking  examples  may  be  cited  from  the  Exhibition. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  wonderful  specimens  of  casting  in  bronze, 
iron,  and  zinc ; an  art  which,  as  regards  the  two  latter  metals,  has  only  been 
brought  to  perfection  in  a recent  period. 

To  the  present  age  are  also  due  two  most  valuable  and  original  inventions,  by 
which  works  of  sculpture  may  be  reproduced,  in  the  one  case  by  means  of  Gnlvano- 
plastic  deposit ; in  the  other,  by  the  mechanical  processes  of  M.  Collas,  in  France, 
and  of  Mr.  Cheverton,  in  England.  The  cheapness  with  which  the  noblest  works 
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of  art  can  be  multiplied  by  means  of  these  inventions  cannot  but  tend  to  the  more 
general  development  of  a feeling  for  the  beautiful.  Such  then  are  some  of  the 
results  of  the  connexion  between  Industry  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  account  of  their  intimate  association  with  the  interests  of 
Industry  that  the  Fine  Arts  had  a claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  Exhibition ; their 
presence  there,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  enlightened  views  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, conduced  essentially  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  general  spectacle.  It 
was  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  works  of  art  that  lent  to  the  scene  its  peculiar 
grace  and  charm. 

In  this  Report  the  objects  contributed  by  the  several  nations  will  be  considered 
in  succession,  commencing  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  survey  of  each  nation,  its  productions  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
order : — 

A.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art — 

1.  Sculpture  on  a large  scale,  and  in  various  materials,  whether  marble, 

metal,  or  wood. 

2.  Sculpture  and  its  varieties  on  a small  scale,  in  metal,  “ biscuit/’  ivory, 

wood,  precious  stones,  sheila 

B.  Graphic  Representations  on  Plane  Surfaces — 

1.  New  processes  of  painting. 

2.  Enamels  on  porcelain  or  metal. 

3.  Painting  on  glasa 

4.  Mosaics. 

5.  Designs  for  woven  and  printed  stuffs. 

6.  Various  processes  of  printing,  such  as  lithography,  lithochromy,  zinco- 

graphy. 

C.  Architectural  Designs — 

1.  The  Exhibition  Building. 

2.  Architectural  and  other  models. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country  to  the  present  day, 
they  have  received  little  or  no  notice  from  the  Government  as  such : their 
encouragement,  like  that  of  many  other  important  objects,  has  been  left  to  the 
public.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  itself  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  the  institution  is  self-supported.  The  collection  of  sculpture  and  anti- 
quities in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  of  painting  at  the  National  Gallery,  have 
been  formed  only  within  the  last  half  century,  and  many  of  their  most  valuable 
treasures  are  donations  or  bequests  of  private  individuals.  Before  the  building  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  distinguished  artists  of  this  country  had  rarely 
been  employed  by  the  Government  on  works  of  a Monumental  character,  and  such 
commissions  were,  from  their  nature,  not  the  objects  of  private  munificence.  This 
is  one  principal  cause  why,  in  the  English  school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  no 
true  Monumental  style  has  been  as  yet  formed. 

Again,  it  was  only  in  the  year  1 836,  that  the  Schools  of  Design  were  formed ; 
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institutions  by  means  of  which  the  Fine  Arts  have  exercised  a most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  vast  productive  energy  of  Great  Britain.  Much  improvement  in 
every  branch  of  industry  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  these  schools,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  kinds  of  manufacture  the  English  productions, 
both  in  regard  to  their  form  and  colour,  show  far  less  taste  than  those  of  other 
nation  a ' 

Both  the  Government  and  the  nation,  however,  are  now  becoming  conscious  of 
the  great  importance  of  art,  not  only  in  its  Monumental  character,  but  in  its 
relation  to  Industry. 

The  vast  range  of  comparison  which  the  Exhibition  has  afforded,  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  products  of  so  many  nations,  has  directed  the  English  mind  to  more 
enlightened  views ; and,  from  the  energy  of  the  national  character  and  institutions, 
these  newly  awakened  ideas  may  ultimately  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  regard 
both  to  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Manufactures  of  the  country. 

A.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art. 

1.  Sculpture  on  a lai'ge  scale. 

No  other  nation  has  exhibited  so  many  works  of  this  class  as  Great  Britain. 
This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  English  sculptors  have  not 
been  embarrassed,  like  those  of  other  countries,  by  the  cost  of  transporting  their 
works  from  a distance ; but  the  far  greater  wealth  of  the  English,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  is  another  cause  of  this  numerical  superiority. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  sculpture,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  modern  English  school,  till  within  a comparatively  recent  date,  have 
not  been  such  as  to  command  the  approbation  of  the  most  competent  judges. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  art,  the  name  of  Flaxman  stands  alone  ; and, 
fertile  as  this  great  genius  was  in  invention,  the  execution  of  his  works  hardly 
equals  the  beauty  of  their  conception. 

His  influence  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  felt  for  a considerable  period  : the 
strong  tendency  to  Realism*  in  the  English  school  of  sculpture  found  its  natural 
expression  in  portraiture.  Chantrey,  long  pre-eminent  among  his  contemporaries, 
produced  a great  number  of  admirable  busts  ; but  in  all  the  works  of  this  period 
which  have  a higher  pretension,  and  claim  to  rank  as  Ideal  sculpture,  there  is  a 
striking  deficiency,  not  only  in  scientific  knowledge,  but  in  taste  and  in  genuine 
Plastic  style. *f* 

• A work  is  called  Realistic  when  the  artist  restricts  himself  to  the  task  of  rendering  an 
individual  model  in  all  its  parts,  form,  character,  and  the  like,  just  as  they  appear  before  him. 
On  the  other  hand  a work  of  art  is  called  Ideal  when  the  artist  modifies  the  figure  iti  these 
same  respects,  according  to  his  own  feeling  for  its  inner  significance  and  outward  beauty  of 
form — attributes  which  necessarily  vary  in  each  case. 

f When  we  say  of  a work  of  sculpture  that  it  possesses  u style,”  the  following  qualities  ought 
to  be  implied.  The  sculptor  must  have  so  treated  the  solid  material,  such  as  stone,  metal, 
wood,  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  as  not  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  nature  of  the  substance 
employed,  but  so  as  rather  to  suggest  to  the  eye  the  character  of  the  object  imitated,  flesh, 
drapery,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Further,  as  we  learn  from  the  antique  sculpture,  in  the  treatment  of  naked  surfaces,  the 
muscles  should  not  be  represented  by  prominences  so  isolated  and  abrupt  as  to  impair  the 
general  breadth,  but  should  be  rather  indicated  by  moderate  depressions  in  broad  surfaces. 
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To  this  general  criticism,  E.  H.  Baily,  in  his  best  works,  forms  a distinguished 
exception.  Among  these,  however,  we  can  hardly  reckon  the  three  statues  in  the 
Exhibition,  of  a Hunter,  a Young  Girl,  and  Eve  ; of  the  latter  a cast  in  zinc  only 
was  exhibited.  But  the  merit  of  these  works  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Jury, 
who  have  awarded  them  a Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  8,  Nos.  6 and  7.) 

Since  the  period  referred  to,  a new  race  of  sculptors  has  arisen  in  England,  who 
possess  in  a remarkable  degree  the  qualities  in  which  their  predecessors  were 
deficient  Among  the  chief  causes  which  have  combined  to  produce  this  school 
may  be  reckoned  the  influence  of  the  genius  of  Flaxman,  the  study  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  Greek  art  preserver!  to  us  in  the  Elgin  marbles,  anil  the  example  of 
the  great  Thorwaldsen,  with  whom  many  of  the  English  sculptors  at  Rome  had 
constant  intercourse. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary  sculptors  we  may  specially 
mention  the  name  of  Gibson.  In  his  Hunter  and  Dog,  a lively  and  imaginative 
conception  is  combined  with  an  exquisite  feeling  for  harmony  of  lines,  and  with 
thorough  knowledge.  The  treatment  is  strictly  Plastic ; the  details  carefully  and 
conscientiously  wrought  out  The  unanimous  award  of  the  Jury  would  have 
bestowed  the  Council  Medal  on  this  work  had  not  the  artist  been  disqualified  from 
receiving  a prize  by  filling  the  office  of  a Juror  in  this  Class. 

Next  should  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Wyatt,  whose  death, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  we  have  to  deplore. 

His  statue  of  Glycera  represents  a girlish  figure,  slight  and  full  of  simple  grace  ; 
the  characteristics  of  feminine  beauty  are  indicated  in  the  modelling  with  great 
delicacy  ; the  drapery  is  treated  with  good  taste,  and  with  a due  regard  for  style. 
One  feeling  pervades  the  whole  design,  and  imparts  to  it  a peculiar  charm.  This 
work,  therefore,  united  all  those  qualities  which  entitled  it  to  receive  a Council 
MedaL  (Cat.,  p.  11,  No.  103,  second  improved  edition.) 

The  following  sculptors  are  well  worthy  to  rank  next  to  the  distinguished  names 
already  noticed : — 

J.  H.  Foley,  of  London.  A Youth  at  a Stream  : of  this  a cast  in  plaster,  and 
another  in  bronze,  were  exhibited.  The  figure  is  about  to  plunge  into  a river ; 

In  drapery,  again,  to  attain  the  same  general  breadth  of  effect  in  the  larger  surfaces,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  defined  by  the  forms  and  action  of  the  body,  the  details  of  the  folds  should 
be  represented  not  by  big,  heavy  projections,  but  by  numerous  contiguous  channellings  or 
markings. 

The  sculptor  must,  moreover,  take  care  not  to  attempt,  in  every  part  of  his  work,  as  perfect 
an  imitation  as  the  nature  of  the  solid  material  he  employs  would  admit,  hut  he  should  adopt 
a treatment  more  and  more  conventional  in  proportion  as  the  objoct  he  has  to  represent  is  less 
and  less  important,  flesh  being  the  most  important ; for  otherwise  the  degree  of  illusion  sought 
for  in  the  imitation  of  flesh  cannot  be  attained,  because  the  imitation  of  many  subordinate 
objects  can  be  carried  much  further  in  the  solid  material  with  which  the  artist  has  to  work. 
In  sculpture  “ in  the  round,”  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  centre  of  gravity  be  so  observed  as  to 
suggest  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  solidity  and  security.  In  reliefs,  lastly,  this  rule  is  to  bo  fol- 
lowed,— that,  whether  the  work  he  in  high,  middle,  or  low  relief,  no  single  portion  should  project 
beyond  the  oxtreme  limit  of  general  relief  in  each  case  intended,  but  that  the  whole  profile  of 
the  relief  should  l>e  restricted  within  a given  scale  ; that,  again,  there  should  not  be  more  than 
two  distances  in  the  composition,  so  that  two  figures  at  the  most  can  stand  one  behind  the 
other ; to  attempt  greater  depth  is  to  invade  the  province  of  picturesque  composition,  and 
by  destroying  the  idea  of  relief  from  an  actual  plane,  to  cause  indistinctness  of  outline. 
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he  still  clings  to  the  branch  of  a tree  rising  over  Iris  head,  whilst  he  advances 
one  foot  somewhat  timidly.  The  motive  is  remarkable  for  originality  and  grace> 
and  the  conception  is  well  sustained  by  the  whole  treatment ; in  the  slender  pro- 
portions, and  finely  modelled  well-turned  limbs,  the  artist  has  admirably  expressed 
the  attributes  of  youthful  beauty.  Another  of  his  works  represents  a group  of  Ino 
and  the  infant  Bacchus,  in  plaster.  Ino,  reclining  at  her  ease,  holds  up  to  the 
infant  god  a bunch  of  grapes,  towards  which  he  eagerly  stretches  his  hands 
There  is  a sprightly  grace  in  the  attitude  of  Ino,  and  much  refinement  of  form  ; 
but  on  the  whole  this  group  is  not  so  simple  in  conception  as  the  Youth  at  the 
Stream  ; the  Prize  Medal  has,  therefore,  been  awarded  to  the  two  works  conjointly. 
In  his  statue  of  Hampden  (in  plaster),  executed  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  same  artist  has  shown  that  he  can  unite  the  peculiarities  of  individual  life, 
and  the  details  of  costume  necessary  in  an  historical  portrait,  with  a true  Plastic 
style.  (Cat,  p.  9,  No.  47,  p.  155,  No.  19.) 

J.  Bell,  of  London.  The  Eagle-slayer,  cast  in  bronze,  and  also  in  iron.  This 
figure  represents  a powerful  man  in  very  Btrong  action,  at  the  moment  after 
shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air.  The  violence  of  the  exertion  has  brought  the 
muscles  into  full  play.  Tho  artist  has  admirably  succeeded  in  expressing  the 
momentary  and  transient  character  of  the  action,  and  the  form  is  modelled  with  a 
knowledge  and  truth  of  detail  which  are  seldom  found  in  the  English  school. 
His  work  has,  therefore,  obtained  the  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  9,  No.  53.) 

In  the  statue  of  Falkland  (in  plaster),  executed  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  same  sculptor  has  displayed  a mastery  rarely  attained  in  portraiture ; the 
conception  is  very  spirited,  the  treatment  throughout  strictly  Plastic  ; the  figure  is 
remarkable  for  its  noble  presence,  and  its  attitude  of  calm  and  dignified  repose. 
(Cat,  p.  9,  No.  28.) 

The  following  artists  also  exhibit,  in  their  styles,  the  application  of  just  prin- 
ciples of  art : — 

P.  MacDowell,  of  London.  The  most  remarkable  work  of  this  sculptor  is  his 
Eve  (in  plaster).  This  figure  is  modelled  with  great  knowledge,  the  attitude  is 
graceful,  and  the  expression  of  longing  curiosity  well  rendered.  We  may  also 
mention  his  Girl  at  Prayer  (in  marble),  a figure  treated  with  simplicity  and  depth 
of  feeling,  and  very  carefully  executed.  His  marble  figure  of  Cupid  has  also 
considerable  merit.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  8,  Nos.  22,  23,  24.) 

W.  Calder  Marshall.  The  Sabrina  of  this  artist  is  remarkable  for  the  feminine 
grace  of  the  motive,  the  head  has  a fine  character  of  individuality,  and  there  is 
great  beauty  in  the  form  and  in  the  general  expression  : in  marble.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  155,  No.  15.) 

T.  Sharp,  of  London.  A Boy  stretched  on  the  ground,  looking  round  in  alarm, 
as  if  startled  at  a lizard.  This  is  a remarkable  work — quite  unlike,  in  choice  and 
treatment  of  subject,  any  which  has  been  as  yet  noticed  in  this  Report  The 
artist  has  not  hesitated  to  express  that  dryness  and  meagreness  of  form  which 
characterizes  the  particular  stage  of  boyhood  here  selected  for  representation  ; but 
these  details  are  Tendered  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  with  an  admirable  feeling 
for  nature.  The  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer,  habitually  accustomed  to  the 
specious  effect  of  mere  smoothness  of  surface,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  repelled  by 
this  truthfulness  of  representation  ; but,  like  all  other  truth,  it  will  not  the  less  be 
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ultimately  appreciated,  and  we  may  regard  this  figure  as  in  itself  a proof,  how 
great  an  effort  the  English  school  of  sculpture  is  making  in  the  right  direction. 
Prize  MedaL  (Cat,  p.  155,  No.  20.) 

J.  Hogax,  of  Ireland.  A drunken  Satyr,  gorged  with  new  wine,  wliich  has 
distended  all  his  veins  and  muscles,  makes  a last  effort  to  save  himself  from  falling. 
This  work  contains  evidence  of  careful  study,  but  the  attitude  has  something 
violent  and  ungraceful : in  plaster.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat,  p 155,  No.  Ik.) 

B.  Jennings,  of  London.  In  his  marble  figure  of  Cupid  this  artist  has  been 
veiy  happy  in  the  representation  of  youthful  form.  (Cat,  p.  155,  No.  81.) 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Arethusa  of  E.  Tiirupp,  of  London,  a recumbent 
figure  leaning  on  one  elbow,  though  there  is  rather  a want  of  life  and  individuality 
in  the  features.  A Boy  catching  a Butterfly,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a carefully 
executed  and  attractive  work : in  marble..  (Cat,  p.  155,  Noa  56  and  58.) 

A Nymph  bathing,  by  J.  Lawlor,  of  London,  also  deserves  notice  here:  in 
marble.  (Cat,  p.  155,  No.  22.)  All  the  three  last-mentioned  works  have  obtained 
Prize  Medals. 

The  portrait  statue  of  Flaxman,  by  the  late  M.  L.  Watson,  of  London,  shows 
how  greatly  this  artist  excelled  in  Iconic  Sculpture.  The  figure,  which  is  executed 
out  of  a very  beautiful  block  of  marble,  is  seated  ; the  general  altitude  is  remarkably 
true  to  nature,  the  head  full  of  intelligence,  and  the  whole  design  is  worked  out 
with  great  spirit,  and  with  conscientious  labour.  The  colossal  seated  figures  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  by  the  same  artist,  are  also  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  same  class  of  sculpture,  though  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  statue  of  Flaxman. 
The  hands  appear  too  large:  in  marble.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  155,  No.  60, 
and  p.  9,  No.  81.) 

L.  Macdonald,  of  Rome.  The  iconic  figure  by  this  sculptor,  executed  in  the 
manner  and  costume  of  classical  antiquity,  shows  that  the  artist  has  a just  perception 
of  style  and  sound  knowledge  : in  marble.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  295,  No.  18.) 

In  conclusion  may  be  noticed  the  following  artists,  as  deserving  the  Honourable 
Mention  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Jury  : — 

W.  Behnes,  of  London,  for  his  Nymph  startled  by  a Lizard  : in  marble.  (Cat, 
p.  155,  No.  54.) 

W.  Treed,  of  London,  for  his  marble  group  of  the  Prodigal  Son  embraced  by 
his  Father,  and  for  his  Narcissus,  also  in  marble.  (Cat,  p.  155,  Noa  13  and  59.) 

H.  Wkekes,  of  London,  for  his  Sleeping  Child  with  a Dog:  in  marble.  (Cat., 
p.  8,  No.  21.) 

E.  B.  Steihens,  of  London,  for  his  Deer  Stalker  and  Dog.  (Cat,  p.  8, 
No.  29.) 

F.  M.  Miller,  of  London,  for  Two  Orphan  Children  at  Prayer : marble. 
(Cat  p 11,  No.  98a,  second  improved  edition.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Thornycroft,  of  London,  for  the  Royal  Children,  in  the 
characters  of  the  Four  Seasons : in  plaster.  (Cat,  p.  155,  No,  34.) 

G.  Myers,  of  London,  for  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Walsh,  in  sUme  ; a monument  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  middle  ages  is  well  sustained,  not  only  in  the 
principal  figure,  but  also  in  the  accessories.  Prize  Medal.  (Class  XXVII.,  Cat, 
p.  136,  No.  533.) 

To  this  list  the  name  of  Hancock  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  added,  for  his 
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statue  in  plaster  of  the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  in  her  beatified  state.  The  figure  is 
distinguished  by  a pure  and  noble  expression  of  the  head,  although  many  defects 
may  be  remarked  in  the  drapery.  (Cat,  p.  8,  No.  25.) 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  English  sculpture,  it  is  right  to  mention  that  several 
highly  distinguished  artists  have  not  contributed  any  works  to  the  Exhibition. 

2.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art  on  a small  Scale. 

To  this  branch  of  English  art  the  remarks  already  made  on  sculpture  on  a large 
scale  are  generally  applicable.  Even  at  the  present  day  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  who  have  executed  and  exhibited  works  of  this  class  are  foreignera. 

1.  Works  in  Metal. 

(a.)  Embossed  (Repoussd)  Work. 

A.  Yecjite,  of  France,  at  present  settled  in  England.  The  works  of  this  artist 
in  strictness  belong  to  Class  XXIII.  (jewellery  and  goldsmiths’  work),  but  they 
are  so  essentially  and  exclusively  productions  of  Fine  Art,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  them  over  without  mention  in  this  Report.  They  consist  of  a shield  as  yet 
unfinished,  and  a vase  representing  the  contest  between  J upiter  and  the  Giants, 
executed  in  silver  for  the  great  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell  at 
Birmingham.  These  works  show  that  no  living  artist  has  so  fully  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Italian  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  commonly  called  the  Cinque 
Cento,  as  Vechte.  He  has  also  exhibited  a shield,  which,  having  been  executed 
in  France,  is  therefore  in  the  French  Department  In  its  design  the  artist  has 
harmonized  with  great  skill  two  celebrated  compositions  of  the  Murder  of  the  In- 
nocents, that  by  Raphael — preserved  to  us  in  the  engraving  by  Marc  Antonio, 
and  in  the  tapestry  of  the  Vatican, — and  that  known  to  us  in  the  picture  by 
Nicolas  Poussin.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  124.  No.  97.) 

J.  V.  Mokel  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  now  settled  in  London.  This  firm  exhibit  a set 
of  cups,  made  of  different  kinds  of  precious  Btones,  decorated  with  small  figures, 
animals,  masks,  and  other  ornaments,  exouisitely  wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  enamel,  the  whole  executed  in  the  feeling  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  with  the 
same  refined  taste.  In  the  expression  of  the  heads  only  there  appears  a somewhat 
too  modem  sentiment  The  talent  displayed  in  these  works  is  so  remarkable,  that 
though  they  belong  6trictly  to  Class  XXIIL,  where  they  have  been  rewarded  with 
a Council  Medal,  they  cannot  be  passed  in  silence  here.  (Cat,  p.  125,  No.  117.) 

( b .)  Medals  and  Coins. 

W.  W yon,  of  London,  Chief  Engraver  of  the  Mint*  This  artist  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  class  in  the  present  day.  He  is  endowed  with 
a just  perception  of  nature,  and  a refined  sense  of  beauty  in  form  and  movement 
His  works  are  executed  in  mezzo-relievo,  in  that  style  which  alone  is  admissible  in 
Numismatic  Art,  and  which  he  has  brought  to  great  perfection.  Both  the  Medals, 
and  the  enlarged  models  of  Medals,  which  he  has  exhibited,  fully  bear  out  these 
remarks.  But  I would  particularly  call  attention  to  his  models  of  the  heads  of 


• This  notice  was  written  a few  days  before  the  death  of  the  distinguished  artist  to  whom 
it  relates. 
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Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert,  for  the  obverse  of  the 
Prize  Medal  of  the  Exhibition.  His  office  of  Juror  alone  disqualified  him  from 
receiving  a prize.  (Cat,  p.  153,  No.  284.) 

L.  C.  W YON,  of  London.  This  young  artist  is  a worthy  inheritor  of  his  father’s 
talent  His  portraits  of  the  children  of  Her  Majesty  and  that  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  as  well  as  his  model  for  the  reverse  of  the  Prize  Medal,  are 
executed  in  a very  good  style,  and  the  whole  Is  wrought  out  with  the  earnestness 
of  a labour  of  love,  as  well  as  with  great  simplicity  and  feeling  for  nature.  Prize 
MedaL  (Cat,  p.  153,  No.  286.) 

2.  fronts  in  Ivory. 

R.  C.  Lucas,  of  the  Firs,  Winchester.  This  artist  has  executed  with  great 
fidelity  copies  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  antique  works  in  the  British 
Museum,  such  as  the  bronzes  of  Siris,  the  supposed  head  of  Proserpine  on  the 
medallions  of  Syracuse,  and  the  admirable  carving  in  hone-stone  by  Albert  Durer, 
representing  the  Birth  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  also  in  the  British  Museum. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  153,  No.  306.) 

3.  Works  in  “ Biscuit." 

Minton  and  Co.  The  productions  of  this  great  porcelain  manufactory  properly 
belong  to  Class  XXV.,  and  have  there  been  rewarded  with  a Council  Medal ; but 
so  many  of  them  deserve  to  rank  as  examples  of  Fine  Art,  that  I think  it  right  to 
mention  them  here.  I would  particularly  notice  the  copies  of  the  celebrated  silver 
cups  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  with  groups  of  centaurs  in  relief,  the  copy 
of  the  Farnese  Flora,  and  also  two  friezes.  The  establishmeut  deserves  the 
greatest  praise  for  these  productions,  by  means  of  which  the  finest  models  of  Art 
are  circulated,  and  a correct  taste  more  widely  diffused.  (Cat,  p.  128,  No.  I.) 

The  same  laudable  endeavour  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Art  is  apparent  in 
the  manufactures  of  Copeland,  Charles  Meicih  and  Son,  and  Josuii  Wedgwood 
and  Sons.  The  manufactory  of  Bell  and  Co.,  at  Glasgow,  deserves  especial 
notice,  on  account  of  the  judgment  generally  displayed  in  their  choice  of  forms 
from  the  antique.  The  more  sparing  use  of  gold  as  an  ornament  distinguishes 
these  works  from  those  of  most  other  English  manufactories. 

4.  Carvings  in  Wood. 

W'ood  carving  was  from  a very  early  period  much  esteemed  by  the  English,  and 
has  been  diligently  cultivated  among  them.  An  extraordinary  number  of  speci- 
mens, not  only  in  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  but  in  the  “ Rococo  taste” 
of  the  last  century,  have  been  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  and  many  of  tnem 
are  of  the  greatest  merit  Though  the  greatest  part  of  these  specimens  are  articles 
of  furniture,  and  therefore  belong  to  Class  XXVL,  yet  among  them  are  two  of 
such  high  artistic  merit,  that  I cannot  omit  a passing  notice  of  them  here.  These 
are — (1.)  A large  sideboard,  exhibited  by  Cooke  and  Sons,  of  Warwick  (2.)  A 
bookcase  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Holland  and  Sons,  of  London. 

Among  the  wood  carvings  which  may  bo  considered  purely  as  works  of  Fine 
Art  are — (1.)  Those  of  T.  W.  Wallis,  of  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire.  This  artist  has 
represented  various  kinds  of  dead  game  with  a true  feeling  for  nature,  and  with 
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an  extraordinary  mastery  in  every  kind  of  detail.  He  is  also  entitled  to  the 
greatest  praise  for  his  carving  of  a mass  of  vine-leaves,  which  is  executed  with  the 
most  minute  and  scrupulous  imitation  of  nature,  without  losing  the  characteristics 
of  a true  Plastic  style.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  119,  No.  89.) 

W.  G.  Rogers,  of  London.  A cradle  executed  in  box-wood  for  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  reliefs ; also,  a group  of 
musical  instruments,  among  which  may  be  especially  noticed  a violin.  These 
works  show  an  extraordinary  dexterity  in  the  treatment  of  the  material,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  cradle  are  in  excellent  taste.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  154, 
No.  353.) 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  works  of  sculpture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I must 
mention  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  B.  Ciikvf.RTON,  of  London,  for  the  repro- 
duction, either  on  the  same  or  on  a smaller  scale,  of  works  of  sculpture.  The  figure 
commonly  known  as  the  Theseus,  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  been  reduced  by  this  process  in  alabaster,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  in  plaster, 
with  an  accuracy  which  leaves  the  most  fastidious  critic  nothing  to  desire. 

The  benefit  which  all  lovers  of  Art,  and  more  particularly  artists  themselves, 
will  derive  from  this  discovery,  are  so  obvious,  that  I need  not  further  insist  on 
them  here.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat.,  p.  151,  No.  194.) 

B.  Graphic  Representations  on  Plane  Surfaces. 

1.  New  processes  of  Painting. 

B.  E.  Dl'PPA,  of  London,  the  inventor  of  a new  mode  of  monochrome  painting 
on  tiles.  The  painting  has  all  the  appearance  of  a chalk  drawing,  and  is  so  united 
with  the  tile  by  the  action  of  fire,  as  to  bear  any  amount  of  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Among  the  specimens  exhibited  of  this  process  is  a head  which  appears  exactly 
like  a drawing  in  red  chalk.  Honourable  Mention.  (Class  XXVII.,  No.  51  > 

2.  Enamels  on  Porcela  in  or  Metal. 

W.  Essex,  of  London,  exhibits  a number  of  copies  of  celebrated  pictures,  such 
as  the  so-called  “ Gevartius”  of  Vandyke ; Joseph  and  Mary  with  our  Saviour, 
by  Murillo — both  in  the  National  Gallery ; and  a Young  Girl,  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  In  all  these  copies  the  drawing,  colouring,  and  general  character  of  the 
originals  are  rendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Other  specimens,  however,  such 
ns  the  Portrait  of  Shakspere,  and  that  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  are  some- 
what hard,  patchy,  and  deficient  in  modelling.  These  enamels  are  on  metal. 
Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  152,  No.  241.) 

S.  Chesters,  of  London.  The  picture  by  Murillo  in  the  National  Gallery, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  notice,  has  been  admirably  copied  by  this  artist  on 
porcelain.  Every  trait  in  the  original  is  rendered  with  the  utmost  delicacy ; this 
work  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  author.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  1 52, 
No.  246.) 

Lastly,  the  following  artists  may  be  noticed  as  fully  deserving  the  Honourable 
Mention  they  have  obtained : Eckelmann  and  Wtlsmn,  for  the  portraits  of  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  on  a jewel-ease  belong- 
ing to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  Hasi.em,  for  his  St  John,  after  Murillo,  and 

9 T 
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also  for  his  “ Ecce  Homo,”  after  Correggio,  both  which  pictures  are  in  the  National 
Gallery ; Bki.i.,  Bosk,  and  lastly,  BRADLEY,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  for  a duck 
enamelled  on  china,  and  exhibited  by  Copeland.  (Cat,  p.  5,  No.  140,  second 
improved  edition,  p.  152,  No.  237,  p.  152,  No.  249,  p.  152,  No.  238,  p.  128, 
No.  2.) 

3.  Painting  on  Glasn. 

In  this  branch  of  painting  there  are  two  very  distinct  styles.  The  onehasl>ecn 
principally  employed  for  the  decoration  of  church  windows,  and  being  thus  inti- 
mately associated  with  architecture,  must  rigidly  conform  to  its  lawa  Thus,  in 
this  style  the  general  character  of  the  ornament  should  be  Architectonic,  the 
patterns  should  be  very  distinct,  combining  beauty  of  form  with  liarmony  of 
colouring ; there  should  be  great  repose  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures,  and  the 
draperies  should  be  in  simple  masses  The  other  style  of  glass-painting  attempts 
to  give  all  the  effect  of  an  actual  picture,  strictly  so  called,  and  to  heighten  this 
effect  by  the  gorgeousness  and  transparency  of  the  colour.  The  former  of  these 
kinds  of  glass-painting  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  importance,  and  has  more 
claims  to  rank  as  an  original  art  than  the  latter,  which,  however,  is  capable  of 
being  made  very  attractive.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  mix  the 
two  styles.  This  has  been  done  in  many  windows  executed  in  the  1 5th  and  1 6th 
centuries,  in  which  the  artist,  abandoning  the  architectonic  laws  which  ought  to 
be  his  guide,  has  attempted  those  higher  artistic  effects,  which  are  only  to  be 
achieved  in  other  materials,  such  as  oil  or  fresco,  and  has  consequently  fallen  very 
far  short  of  his  aim. 

Very  good  works  in  both  kinds  of  glass-painting  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, but  these  must  by  no  means  lx?  taken  as  the  best  specimens  which  the  art 
of  our  age  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Exhibition 
did  not  contain  any  examples  either  of  the  ecclesiastical  glass-paintings  of  the 
Royal  Manufactory  at  Munich,  or  of  the  imitation  of  pictures  by  Messrs.  Boisserde 
of  Bonn  ; in  both  of  which  establishments  works  have  been  executed  which  have 
hardly  been  surpassed  in  the  present  age.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  latter  manu- 
factory has  judiciously  availed  itself  of  artists  trained  in  the  establishment  at 
Munich. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  imitation  of  ancient  glass,  which  is  now 
so  generally  attempted,  that  the  characteristics  of  different  periods  should  be  faith- 
fully rendered.  The  number  of  churches  now  built  in  the  Gothic  style  makes 
this  discrimination  of  styles  all  the  more  necessary.  But  the  study  of  ancient  ex- 
amples may  lead  to  the  perversion  of  taste,  if  the  artist  persist  in  adhering  to  the 
conventional  forms  of  the  tnedia'val  styles,  and  choose  to  ignore  the  superior 
knowledge  of  drawing  of  his  own  day.  If,  however,  the  laws  above  stated  be 
observed,  they  will  be  found  perfectly  compatible  with  natural  forma 

(a.)  Ecclesiastical  Style.* 

J.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  In  the  window-glass  exhibited  by  this 
establishment  in  the  Media? val  Court,  the  true  principles  of  the  style  have  lrecn 

* This  style  of  glass-jaunting  might  bo  termed  Architectonic,  as  it  is  applicable  not  only 
to  churches,  but  to  many  other  edifices,  civil  ax  well  ax  ruligiuus. 
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faithfully  observed ; and  the  execution  of  the  work  is  very  careful.  It  may  he 
noticed,  however,  as  a defect  in  these  windows,  that  the  glass  of  the  backgrounds 
between  the  figures  is  too  transparent ; they  are  consequently  inferior  in  repose 
and  harmony  of  colouring  to  the  mediasval  windows  of  the  best  time.  Prize 
MedaL  (Cat,  p.  136,  No.  532.) 

Chance  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Two  Gothic  windows,  also  executed 
according  to  correct  principles.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  127,  No.  60.) 

The  three  following  artists  also  deserve  the  Honourable  Mention  which  they 
have  received  : Holland  and  Son,  of  Warwick,  for  their  “ Life  of  Christ.”  (Cat, 
p.  127,  No.  63,  second  improved  edition.)  I.  G.  Howe,  of  London,  for  his  imita- 
tion of  on  ancient  painted  window.  (Cat,  p.  127,  No.  67,  second  improved  edi- 
tion.) W.  Waii.es,  for  the  decorative  part  of  his  design.  The  figures  are  not 
equal  in  merit  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  (Cat.,  p.  127,  No.  73.) 

(6.)  Pictorial  Style. 

M.  and  A.  O’Connor,  of  London.  In  his  “ Raising  of  Lazarus,”  this  artist  has 
licon  very  successful  in  giving  the  characteristics  of  an  oil  painting ; everything  is 
in  perfect  keeping,  and  is  drawn  with  great  truth  and  care.  Iu  the  richness  of 
the  colouring,  he  has  turned  his  material  to  very  good  account.  Honourable 
Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  127,  No.  65,  second  improved  edition.) 

4.  Works  in  Niello. 

In  this  kind  of  art,  which  received  the  name  of  “ Niello  ” work  in  the  middle 
ages,  figures  or  ornaments  are  first  engraved  on  a silver  plate,  and  the  incised  lines 
are  then  filled  up  with  a paste  compounded  of  silver,  copper,  load,  sulphur,  and 
borax.  The  dark  colours  so  inlaid,  contrasting  with  the  bright  surface  of  the 
silver,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  a print  from  a copper  plate. 

This  art,  which  had  been  for  a long  time  neglected,  was  revived  in  the  present 
day  with  great  success  by  Wagner,  a silversmith  from  Berlin,  established  at  Paris 
In  the  Exhibition  was  a gauntlet,  on  which  a design  by  Macliso  was  engraved  in 
niello,  by  S.  H.  and  I).  Gass,  of  London.  The  work  is  very  skilfully  executed. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  124,  No.  83.) 

5.  Designs  for  Printed  and  Woven  Fabrics,  for  Embroidery,  and  for 
Book-covers. 

The  primary  law  of  all  such  designs  is,  that  they  must  not  disturb  the  flatness 
of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  drawn,  hut  only  diversify  it  with  lines  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  with  harmonious  masses  of  colour.  Hence  no  foreshortenings 
should  he  attempted  in  such  designs,  and  all  perspective  views  are  to  lie  absolutely 
rejected,  as  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  a true  style  of  ornament.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  character  of  the  pattern  will  he  essentially  affected  by  the  quality 
of  the  materials  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
shawls,  though  of  a yielding  texture,  rather  follow  the  movements  of  the  body  in 
a general  sense ; hence  the  patterns  of  shawls  should  be  of  considerable  size,  with 
soft,  flowing  outlines  Cottons,  on  the  contrary,  and  other  similar  clothing  fabrics 
which  cling  more  to  the  laxly,  require  smaller  and  more  symmetrical  patterns. 

Mr.  Diuur  Wyatt,  of  Loudon,  exhibits  a considerable  number  of  designs  for 
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various  purposes.  They  are  in  very  good  taste,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  principles  here  laid  down.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  1+8,  No.  30.) 

John  Leighton,  jun.,  of  London.  The  designs  for  book-covers  exhibited  under 
this  name  have  very  remarkable  merit,  from  the  variety  of  forms  in  the  patterns, 
and  the  happy  choice  of  the  colours.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat,  p.  91,  No.  2+.) 

C.  J.  Richardson.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  designs  exhibited  by  this  artist, 
some  show  a good  taste.  (Prize  Medal  awarded.  Class  XXVI.) 

The  following  names  have  also  been  Honourably  Mentioned : Jons  Carter, 
No.  10,  of  Crayford  in  Kent ; J.  K.  Harvey  (Class  XIX.,  No.  197),  for  the  design 
of  a carpet  with  a rich  pattern  ; and  Benj.  Heard,  for  his  design  for  lace.  (Prize 
Medal,  Class  XIX.) 

The  Government  Head  School  of  Design  in  London.  The  designs  for  textile 
fabrics  contributed  by  the  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  of  this  establishment, 
were  executed  in  such  good  taste,  and  with  such  correct  knowledge  of  principles, 
that  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Institution,  and  the  names  of  several  of 
the  pupils  were  mentioned  with  approbation.  These  names  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Panizzi. 

This  seems  to  lie  the  most  fitting  place  to  notice  the  patterns  of  the  Oriental 
stuffs  which  India,  Turkey,  and  Tunis  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  in  such  rich 
variety. 

In  the  fabrics  of  India  the  correct  principle  already  laid  down,  namely,  that 
patterns  and  colours  should  diversify  plane  surfaces  without  destroying  or  dis- 
turbing the  impression  of  flatness,  is  as  carefully  observed  as  it  was  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  decoration  of  walls,  pavements,  and  carpets  was  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  the  Arabs.  But  it  is  not  only  the  observance  of  this  principle  which 
distinguishes  the  Indian  stuffs  in  the  Exhibition  ; they  are  remarkable  for  the  rich 
invention  shown  in  the  |iattems,  in  which  the  beauty,  distinctness,  and  variety  of 
the  forms,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  severe  colours,  called  forth  the  admi- 
ration of  all  true  judges  of  art 

What  a lesson  such  designs  afford  to  manufacturers,  even  in  those  nations  of 
Europe  which  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  industry  ! 

In  these  remarks  I have  specially  referred  to  the  productions  of  India.  Some 
of  tho  fabrics  exhibited  by  Turkey  and  Tunis  display  analogous  qualities,  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  these  we  trace  in  the  patterns  an  European  influence,  which 
has  overlaid  or  partly  superseded  the  true  characteristics  of  the  national  style  of 
ornament 

6.  Architectural  Designs. 

G.  Tiiuefitt,  of  London.  A design  for  a Gothic  tomb  and  canopy,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  iron  ; the  proportions,  in  this  design,  are  very  good,  the  style  very  correct, 
and  the  treatment  suitable  to  the  material  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  1+9, 
No.  75.) 

7.  Various  processes  of  Printing,  such  as  Lithography,  Lithochromy, 
Zincography. 

The  art  of  printing  in  colours  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  by  the 
employment  of  several  successive  plates  for  the  same  impression,  as  in  many  cases 
to  produce  an  effect  quite  equal  to  that  of  a painting. 
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(a.)  Lithochromy. 

Day  and  Son,  of  London.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  this  establishment  are 
admirable  for  keeping,  force,  and  finish.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  149,  No.  80.) 

M.  and  N.  Haxhart,  of  London.  In  the  plates  executed  by  these  artists,  there 
is  a clearness,  force,  and  harmony  of  colouring,  combined  in  a degree  which  is 
very  rarely  attained.  Prize  Medal  (Cat,  p.  149,  No.  64.) 

Hullmandel  and  Walton,  of  London.  In  the  works  of  these  artists  we  find 
similar  excellences  in  a very  high  degree.  The  specimens  are  executed  partly 
with  the  stump,  partly  with  lithographic  chalk  and  the  stump  combined,  and 
finally  by  printing  in  colours.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  149,  No.  71.) 

Owen  Jones,  of  London.  In  the  establishment  of  this  artist  flower  and  fruit 
pieces  are  executed  with  great  force  and  truth,  and  in  hiB  patterns  he  shows  excel- 
lent taste.  In  his  imitations  of  miniatures  lie  bus  been  less  happy,  though  these 
works  display  considerable  merit  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  149,  No.  54.) 

T.  UniIerwood,  of  Birmingham.  In  the  novel  attempt  to  represent  water- 
colour drawing  by  printing  in  colours,  this  artist  has  been  most  fortunate  ; the 
specimens  exhibited  by  him  are  well  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat., 
p.  149,  No.  77.) 

(6.)  Printing  in  Oil-colours. 

O.  Baxter,  of  London.  The  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Exhibition  Building, 
and  a female  portrait  by  this  artist,  show  very  great  skill  in  a process  which  so 
seldom  yields  a successful  result  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  150,  No.  115.) 

(c.)  Zincography. 

R Appel.  This  artist  is  the  inventor  of  a process,  by  which  he  transfers  to  a 
zinc  plate  ancient  or  modern  engravings,  and  woodcut  impressions,  as  well  as 
drawings  executed  either  with  the  pen  or  the  penciL  A peculiar  kind  of  ink  is 
employed  for  the  transfer  ; and  not  only  is  a perfect  facsimile  of  the  original  thus 
obtained,  but  copies,  to  any  extent,  of  this  facsimile  are  again  produced,  at  an 
exceedingly  moderate  price,  and  all  of  equal  excellence.  A woodcut  by  Albert 
Durer,  taken  from  his  “ Life  of  the  Viigin,"  the  zinc  matrix  to  which  this  was 
transferred,  and  the  impression  from  this  plate,  which  were  all  exhibited,  afford 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  invention.  Many  years  ago  Messrs.  Dupont 
and  Co.,  of  Paris,  obtained  similar  results  by  their  process  of  transferring  designs 
to  stone  ; for  this  they  have  received  a Prize  Medal,  in  Class  XVII.  (Printing) 
The  advantages  of  such  mechanical  means  of  multiplying  rare  and  costly  prints 
are  too  obvious  to  need  remark.  Every  kind  of  drawing  can  be  executed  in  Mr. 
Appel’s  prepared  ink ; his  invention  has  therefore  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
enables  artists  at  once  to  fix  and  reproduce  their  sketches,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  lithography,  woodcutting,  or  engraving  on  metal.  The  moBt  rapid  and 
evanescent  expression  of  an  artist’s  thought  may  thus  be  arrested,  without  im- 
pairing the  spirit  of  the  original  sketch  in  the  process  of  transfer.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  153,  No.  274.) 
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(t L)  Facsimiles  of  Printing  executed  by  the  hand. 

J.  H ARBIS,  of  London.  The  masterly  imitation  of  old  printing,  by  this  artist, 
has  received  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  152,  No.  2+4.) 

C.  Architectural  Design& 

1.  The  Exhibition  Building. 

In  this  mORt  admirable  edifice,  every  kind  of  excellence  appears  to  lie  combined, 
■whether  we  consider  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  whole  building  to  its  pur[>ose, 
the  surprising  skill  shown  in  the  employment  of  glass  and  iron,  which  have  never 
before  been  used  as  building  materials  on  so  vast  a scale,  the  happy  adjustment 
of  the  proportions,  the  calculation  of  which,  from  the  complexity  and  extent  of 
the  whole  plan,  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  tho  simplicity  of  the  mode 
of  construction,  or  lastly,  the  judgment  shown  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the 
colours  with  which  the  Building  is  ornamented.  The  whole  work  reflects  the 
greatest  honour  on  all  who  had  a share  in  it.  The  utmost  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Paxton  for  the  design  of  the  Building ; to  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  the 
Contractors,  for  tho  masterly  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed  ; and  to  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  for  the  painting.*  (Council  Medals  awarded  to  the  two  former  by 
Class  VII.) 

2.  Models. 

The  practical  utility  of  architectural  models,  and  the  instruction  and  pleasure 
that  may  Ire  derived  from  them,  have  never  been  more  sensibly  felt  than  at  tho 
present  day.  This  branch  of  art  was  therefore  very  properly  represented  in  the 
Exhibition. 

John  Grantham  (Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee).  A Model  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool.  This  work  is  executed  with  great  accuracy,  the  propor- 
tions are  said  to  be  very  well  preserved,  and  the  details  finished  with  great  care. 
Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  10,  No.  95.) 

Jabez  James,  of  London.  A Model  of  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  Very 
valuable  as  showing  the  construction  of  this  celebrated  work.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat., 
p.  10,  No.  106.  Prize  Modal  awarded  also  by  Class  VII.) 

S.  Salter,  of  London.  A Model  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Hamburg, 
executed  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott.  Also  a Model  of  a Church  at  Wilton. 
These  two  models  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise,  on  account  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  proportions,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  all  the  details  are  ex- 
pressed. Prize  Medal  for  first  (Cat.,  p.  47,  No.  221.) 

N.  J.  ComXGHAM,  of  London.  A Model  of  a Bpandrel  in  an  arch — Hereford 
Cathedral.  The  manner  in  which  the  character  of  Gothic  architecture  is  pre- 

* It  has  been  remarked  by  several  distinguished  authorities  that,  when  iron  is  painted,  the 
naturo  of  the  material  should  be  indicated  by  the  colours  employed.  This  is  no  doubt  true 
as  a general  principle,  yet  in  this  instance  a deviation  from  it  seems  allowable.  The  combina- 
tion of  white,  blue,  and  red  harmonizes  most  happily  with  the  slender  tent-like  structure,  and 
light,  cheerful,  appearance  of  the  whole  building,  and  contributes  to  produce  that  wondrous 
and  fairy-like  effect  which  has  so  impressed  the  minds  of  all  who  visited  the  Exhibition.  A 
darker  tone  would  have  been  inadmissible,  as  it  would  have  given  a gloomy  upi>oaranco  to  the 
whole. 
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served  in  this  model  shows  great  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  designer.  Honour- 
able Mention.  (Cat,  p.  9,  No.  63.) 

S.  CcNDY,  of  London.  A restoration  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa,  Queen 
of  Edward  IIL,  executed  in  alabaster,  with  very  rich  Gothic  ornaments.  Honour- 
able Mention.  (Cat,  p 9,  No.  60.  Prize  Medal  awarded  by  Class  XXVIL) 

T.  Dl’ shill,  of  London.  Model  of  a Metropolitan  Cattle-market,  with  abat- 
toirs, and  other  appurtenances,  executed  in  plaster  and  other  materials,  and  very 
skilfully  planned.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  -tl,  No.  90.) 

W.  Stuart,  of  Plymouth.  Model  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater  in  limestone. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  10,  No.  28.) 

In  concluding  this  notice,  I must  also  mention  the  Mediaeval  Court,  fitted  up  by 
Professor  A W.  PuoiK,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  English  architects 
as  a designer  of  Gothic  buildings  and  ornament  In  this  Court  he  has  endea- 
voured, with  great  success,  to  present  to  the  spectator  a general  idea  of  the  eccle- 
siastical art  of  the  middle  ages,  by  exhibiting  an  assemblage  of  altars,  shrines, 
tapestries,  painted  windows,  chalices,  and  patens,  vestments,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
furniture  aud  objects.  Most  of  these  articles  are  executed  from  his  own  drawings. 
The  merit  of  the  collection  lias  been  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Jury. 

THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

I.  Prussia. 

Since  the  year  1815  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  Prussia,  by  the  successive 
monarchs  and  administrations  of  Prussia,  to  encourago  the  Fine  Arts  in  that 
country.  Museums,  aud  other  buildings  of  a similar  character,  have  been  erected  ; 
sculptors,  and  more  recently  painters,  have  been  employed  in  the  execution  of 
Monumental  works  ; and  the  cultivation  of  all  those  manufactures  on  which  Art 
can  exercise  any  influence  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  foundation  of  the 
“ Institution  for  Trades,”  ( Qewerbe-InstUut ),  under  the  energetic  and  judicious 
management  of  Privy  Councillor  Beuth.  That  these  efforts  have  led  to  the  hap- 
piest results  has  been  provod  by  the  Exhibition,  which  has  furnished  to  Prussia  a 
long-desired  opportunity  of  showing  what  progress  has  been  made. 

A Sculpture  and  Works  ok  Plastic  Art. 

I.  Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  Berlin  sculptors  continued 
to  imitate  the  false  and  mannered  style  of  the  contemporary  French  school.  The 
first  who  returned  to  the  principles  of  nature,  and  to  a careful  expression  of  details, 
was  the  sculptor  Schadow. 

But  the  Berlin  school  owes  its  present  excellence  to  the  auspicious  co-operation 
of  three  great  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  improvement  These  were,  the 
late  architect  Schinkel,  the  late  sculptor  Frederick  Tiek,  and  Christian  Rauch,  a 
sculptor  whose  active  energies  still  remain  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  his  great 
age.  These  three  artists  had  profoundly  studied  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art ; the  contemplation  of  these  had  imbued  their  minds  with  an  intense  feeling  for 
beauty,  and  revealed  to  them  the  great  laws  of  style.  Inspired  by  these  models, 
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they  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  them  by  a servile  and  spiritless  imitation,  but 
rather  to  apply  the  principles  therein  developed  to  works  fitted  for  the  wants  of 
modern  times,  combining  this  reverence  for  antiquity  with  an  earnest  study  of 
nature,  and  a most  diligent  and  scientific  carefulness  of  execution.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Rauch  himself  contributed  none  of  his  works,  if  we  except  one  or 
two  copies  from  his  Victories ; ami  that  many  of  his  distinguished  scholars,  such 
as  A.  Fischer,  Gustav  Blacser,  VVredow,  and  Schievelbein  were  also  absent 

But  though  the  school  of  Berlin  was  thus  only  partially  represented  iu  the 
Exhibition,  yet  many  of  the  works  it  contributed  gave  ample  proof,  how  great 
have  been  the  results  of  the  combined  influenoes  which  have  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  German  art 

A.  Kiss,  of  Berlin.  An  Amazon  on  Horseback  attacked  by  a Tiger.  With  a 
ferocious  bound  the  animal  has  leaped  upon  her  horse,  and  fastened  on  him  with 
teeth  and  clawa  The  Amazon  is  about  to  transfix  her  assailant  with  her  spear. 
This  work,  which  is  on  a colossal  scale,  has  been  cast  in  zinc  by  Geiss  from  the 
original  model,  and  bronzed  by  electro-deposit  In  this  group,  the  artist  has,  by 
an  original  and  powerful  effort  of  invention,  placed  before  our  eyes  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  action.  The  whole  expression  and  character  of  the  Amazon 
are  very  nobly  conceived  ; the  anatomy  displays  consummate  knowledge  ; great 
style  is  shown  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  surface,  and  the  details  are  wrought 
out  with  wonderful  force  and  truth.  The  whole  work  is  full  of  soul ; it  seems  the 
full,  earnest  utterance  of  a true  artistic  nature. 

The  great  qualities  of  this  work  called  forth,  at  the  time  of  its  completion,  the 
most  unbounded  admiration  on  the  part  both  of  artists  and  friends  of  art.  It  was 
executed  in  bronze  by  a public  subscription,  and  now  ornaments  one  side  of  the 
staircase  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 

The  approbation  which  it  lias  received  proves  that,  where  a work  of  art  possesses 
striking  merits,  even  considerable  faults  cannot  counteract  the  favourable  impression 
which  is  produced.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  sculpture  “ in  the  round" 
that  from  many,  but,  at  all  events,  from  the  principal  points  of  view  the  outliues 
of  the  figures  shall  be  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful ; and  this  rule  is 
signally  transgressed  iu  the  work  of  Kiss.  The  forms  of  the  tiger  and  the  horse 
are  blended  together  in  one  confused  mass,  so  that  the  front  view  is  very  unsightly, 
and  even  in  the  side  views  we  lose  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  horse,  on  the  other 
that  of  the  tiger.  Council  Modal.  (Cat,  p.  11,  No.  27D.) 

F.  Drake,  of  Berlin.  The  pedestal  of  a statue  of  King  Frederick  William  III. 
of  Prussia,  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  as  a token  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  embellishments  which  this  monarch  has  bestowed  on  their  Thiergaiten 
(Zoological  Gardens).  The  work  exhibited  is  in  plaster,  half  the  size  of  the 
original  pedestal.  In  the  reliefs  with  which  it  is  ornamented  the  sculptor  selected 
subjects  which  contain  allusions  to  the  local  destination  of  his  work.  Thus  he  has 
represented  a number  of  figures,  of  every  age  and  sex,  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
open  air.  We  see  groups  of  children  looking  into  a bird’s  nest  or  feeding  the 
swans,  young  maidens  weaving  garlands,  old  people  leaning  children  to  the  scene 
of  the  sports,  or  contemplating  their  youthful  gambols  with  an  air  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment There  is  much  beautiful  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject : the 
heads  are  full  of  expression,  the  movements  of  the  figures  very  spirited,  and  the 
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different  groups  are  skilfully  connected.  The  composition  is  executed  in  a very 
good  style  of  alto-relievo,  the  details  finished  with  the  greatest  care. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  is  deserving  of  the  very  great  and  general  admiration 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  It  may  however  be  noted  as  a defect,  that  the 
artist  has  not  throughout  preserved  the  relative  proportions  of  the  figures.  Prize 
Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  11,  No.  273.) 

Albert  Wolff,  of  Berlin.  A statue  in  marble  of  a young  maiden  holding  a 
lamb  in  her  arms.  This  figure  is  entitled  by  the  sculptor  “ Innocence,”  and  its 
purity  and  simplicity  of  character  fully  express  such  an  idea.  The  drapery  is 
throughout  treated  in  a Plastic  style,  and  the  execution  is  very  carefuL  Prize 
Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  260,  No.  307.) 

T.  K.VLIDE,  of  Berlin.  A Group.  A Boy,  lightly  grasping  a swan  and  looking 
upward,  holds  up  his  left  arm  as  if  to  guard  himself.  This  group  is  designed  for  a 
fountain,  the  water  being  meant  to  issue  from  the  beak  of  the  swan. 

The  figure  of  the  boy  is  very  prettily  conceived,  and  the  action  very  spirited. 
The  whole  work  is  executed  with  care,  and  in  a good  style.  Duplicates  of  this 
group  were  exhibited  ; one  in  bronze,  the  property  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  other  cast  in  zinc  by  Geiss.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  259, 
No.  285.  Prize  Medal  awarded,  Class  XXII.) 

C.  Moli.ek,  of  Berlin.  Several  bronze  casts  of  animals  from  models  by  this 
artist  were  exhibited  : a Newfoundland  Dog,  east  by  Friebel,  of  Berlin  ; a smaller 
Dog  of  the  same  kind  with  a Boy,  and  a Bulldog  with  a Girl,  by  H.  Fischer. 
These  works  are  distinguished  by  great  life  and  truth.  They  are  very  carefully 
executed,  and  in  a good  style.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  259,  No.  292.) 

Ludwio  Wichmann,  a pupil  of  Gottfried  Schadow.  A Young  Maiden  in  the  act 
of  filling  her  pitcher  with  water.  Cast  in  bronze,  and  tooled  from  the  model  of  the 
original,  in  the  foundry  of  Count  Einsiedel,  at  Lauehhammer,  in  Saxony.  This 
figure  is  distinguished  by  beauty  of  proportions,  good  anatomy,  and  careful  execu- 
tion. The  Jury  were,  however,  precluded  from  noticing  it,  because  it  was  not 
exhibited  in  the  artist’s  name,  but  in  that  of  the  foundry  where  it  was  cast 

2.  Sculpture  on  a small  Scale. 

(a.)  In  Metal. 

The  Shield  of  Faith.  This  work  was  a present  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Though  it  ltelongs  properly 
to  Class  XXIII.,  and  has  received  a Council  Medal  from  the  Jury  of  that  class,  it 
is  so  exquisitely  wrought,  and  the  design  is  of  so  high  an  order  of  art,  that  I feel 
myself  compelled  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  it  here.  In  the  execution  of  this  work 
the  talents  of  several  most  distinguished  artists  have  been  most  felicitously  com- 
bined. The  architectural  portion  of  the  design  is  due  to  the  Privy  Councillor  and 
Director  of  Architecture,  Stiller.  All  the  group  of  figures  are  modelled  from 
drawings  by  Cornelius,  whose  rich  and  fertile  genius  has  here  expressed  in  truly 
artistic  language  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  happily  combined 
with  this  principl  motive  an  allusion  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  the 
shield  was  executed. 

The  designs  were  modelled  in  low  relief  by  the  sculptor,  A.  Fischer,  in  a most 
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masterly  manner,  and  with  a true  perception  of  the  principles  of  Plastic  Art.  The 
reliefs  were  then  moulded,  and  the  casts  from  them  finally  chased  and  tooled  with 
consummate  skill  by  the  engraver,  A.  Mertens. 

The  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  are  from  the  designs  of  Cornelius, 
were  beautifully  cut  in  onyx  by  the  distinguished  gem-engraver,  Calandrelli,  who 
has  long  resided  in  Berlin ; the  fine  enamels  and  ornamental  work  are  executed 
by  Klossauer,  jeweller  to  the  Prussian  Court.  The  Council  Medal  awarded  to 
this  shield  is  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  or  Wales,  as  its 
exhibitor.  (Cat.,  p.  6.) 

J.  Wagner  and  Sons,  jewellers  to  the  Court  of  Berlin.  An  ornamental  piece 
of  plate  to  serve  as  a fruit-dish,  in  silver  embossed  work.  This,  like  the  preceding 
work,  belongs  in  strictness  to  Class  XXIII.,  in  which  it  has  received  the  Council 
Medal.  I cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  a work  which  shows  to  what  per- 
fection this  class  of  art  has  been  brought  by  the  silversmiths  of  Berlin.  In  the 
whole  design  there  is  great  beauty  of  form,  and  much  invention  is  displayed  in 
the  subjects  with  which  it  is  decorated.  These  represent  the  successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  civilization. 

The  first  scene  represents  the  simple  characteristics  of  that  primeval  age  which 
is  still  engrossed  in  supplying  the  mere  physical  necessaries  of  life,  when  hunting, 
fishing,  and  tending  of  flocks  and  herds,  are  the  only  occupations  of  man.  This 
forms  the  pedestal  of  the  vase  : round  the  columns  a more  advanced  civilization 
is  represented  by  figures,  with  the  symbols  of  tillage,  horticulture,  and  the  vintage. 
In  the  reliefs  upon  the  body  of  the  vase,  which  are  still  unfinished,  we  have  the 
characteristics  of  a still  higher  stage  of  social  refinement : mining,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally,  are  here  represented  figuratively. 

As  the  apex  of  the  whole  composition,  we  have  the  Genius  of  Light  overcoming 
a snake,  designed  to  symbolize  the  highest  form  of  civilization,  when  man  has 
arrived  at  the  government  of  those  worst  enemies,  his  own  passiona  Both  the 
detached  figures  and  the  groups  in  relief  which  develop  this  train  of  ideas  are 
disposed  with  admirable  judgment  about  the  vase  ; they  are  also  executed  with 
great  knowledge,  and  a masterly  finish  of  detail. 

In  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage,  which  form  the  subordinate  ornaments,  the 
combination  of  a close  imitation  of  nature  with  a very  good  style  deserves  the 
greatest  praise.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  as  a defect,  that  the  mass  of  the  figure 
of  the  Genius  is  somewhat  too  large,  and  that  his  wings  appear  ill  set  on,  as  if  not 
originally  united  to  his  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  another  Berlin  artist, 
equally  distinguished  for  Ids  embossed  work,  M.  Netto,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
Exhibition. 

Julius  Franz.  Two  Victories  modelled  by  this  artist,  from  the  figures  by 
Rauch,  on  a reduced  scale,  of  about  two  feet  in  height,  cast  in  bronze,  and 
tooled  by  Fischer.  These  works  are  remarkable  for  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
their  execution. 

J.  Bernhard  A UNGER.  Four  medallion  portraits  cast  in  bronze  by  this  artist 
deserve  praise  for  the  truth  of  the  general  conception ; but  the  execution,  though 
always  careful,  is  occasionally  somewhat  feeble,  ami  the  treatment  too  picturesque. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  260,  No.  309.) 
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(6.)  Medals. 

K.  Fischer,  Medalist,  of  Berlin,  exhibits  nine  medals.  In  the  designs  of 
these,  both  obveree  and  reverse,  good  taste  and  feeling  for  nature  are  combined 
with  correctness  of  style  in  the  treatment  of  low  relief,  and  a very  careful  and 
conscientious  method  of  execution. 

The  medal  struck  in  honour  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  as  the  author  of 
Cosmos,  is  specially  worthy  of  mention.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  259,  No.  281.) 

C.  PFEUFFEH,  Chief  Medalist  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  exhibits  22  medals. 
These  show  a very  careful  execution,  but  the  overcharged  character  of  the  forms, 
which  are  sometimes  too  full  and  heavy,  is  at  variance  with  the  true  laws  of  this 
branch  of  art.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  259,  No.  286.) 

The  works  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry  of  Berlin  fall  under 
Class  XXIL,  and  have  there  been  rewarded  with  a Council  Medal ; they  belong, 
however,  so  completely  to  the  province  of  Art  that  they  deserve  some  notice 
here.  The  admirable  taste  shown  in  the  ornaments  of  these  works,  and  the  good 
style  of  the  sculptures,  prove  the  extensive  and  abiding  influence  of  the  immortal 
Schinkel  in  this  establishment  Among  the  works  which  specially  deserve  notice 
are,  a large  vase  inlaid  with  silver  and  ornamented  with  a design  by  Hease,  chief 
architect  of  the  Palace,  after  Thorwaldsen’s  Triumph  of  Alexander,  and  two 
stands  ornamented  in  a similar  style  with  small  groups. 

B.  Graphic  Representations  on  Plane  Surfaces, 

Designs  for  Tapestry. 

This  kind  of  work  has  been  more  extensively  practised  and  brought  to  a 
greater  perfection  in  Berlin  than  in  any  other  place.  Among  the  different 
designs  of  this  class,  those  of  M.  Grunthal  deserve  special  notice  for  their  general 
good  taste.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  256,  No.  166.) 

Lithockromy. 

W inch  ELM  A xn  and  Sons,  Berlin.  The  specimens  of  Lithochromy  exhibited 
by  these  artists  are  among  the  most  perfect  that  have  been  produced.  By  the 
employment  of  a number  of  stones  for  the  same  impression,  a great  variety  of 
tints  has  l>een  obtained,  so  that  the  most  complicated  objects,  and  particularly 
architectural  ornaments,  can  be  represented  with  all  that  refinement  of  gradation 
which  they  present  in  a perspective  view.  The  most  remarkable  specimens  are 
the  views  of  the  Castle  of  Orianda,  designed  by  Schinkel  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  several  of  the  Plates  in  a magnificent  work  on  Architectural  Deco- 
ration, by  M.  Lewis  Gruner,  of  London.  Considering  the  excellence  of  these 
lithoehromes,  their  price  is  proportionately  moderate,  which  is  an  additional 
merit  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  260,  No.  306.) 

C.  Architfxturk. 

Models. 

J.  C.  Boksciif.,  of  Magdeburg.  A model  of  the  Cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  of 
considerable  dimensions ; also  a model  of  the  lieautiful  fountain  at  Nuremberg. 
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These  works  are  accurate  in  their  general  proportions,  and  the  details  are  faith- 
fully and  carefully  worked  out.  A model  for  another  fountain  is  very  neatly 
executed,  and  the  design  is  pretty  and  original.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  271, 
No.  785.) 

To  this  artist  the  Jury  have  also  made  a money  award  of  30?,  sterling. 

II.  Bavaria. 

A SeuLiTURE  and  Works  ok  Plastic  Art, 

1.  Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

The  Munich  school  of  sculpture  owes  its  importance  to  ScilWANTHALKB,  whose 
untimely  death  in  the  flower  of  his  years  we  have  to  deplore.  The  number  of 
highly  imaginative  designs  which  the  fertile  invention  of  this  artist  has  drawn 
from  ancient  mythology,  from  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  times,  has  justly 
earned  for  him  a lasting  fame.  At  the  Exhibition  he  was  represented  only  by  a 
small  number  of  his  works.  Though  in  the  statues  of  Queen  Libusa  and  of  King 
George  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  cast  by  Miller  of  Munich  from  Schwanthaler’s 
models,  the  imaginative  conception  and  noble  proportions  of  the  figures  are  well 
worthy  of  this  great  artist,  they  afford  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of  the  whole 
range  and  compass  of  his  genius.  As  they  were  not  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  artist,  they  could  not  enter  into  competition  for  a prize. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  distinguished  sculptor  Wielman  contributed 
nothing  to  the  Exhibition. 

John  Halbig,  of  Munich.  A Colossal  Lion,  cast  in  one  piece  by  Miller ; part 
of  a group  representing  Victory  in  a Chariot  drawn  by  Four  Lions,  and  designed 
to  be  placed  on  the  triumphal  arch  at  Munich.  The  motive  of  this  work  is  good, 
but  the  form  is  too  heavy  and  clumsy.  This  overcharged  ap]>earance  may  perhaps 
be  partly  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  calculated  for  the  height  at  which  the 
figure  is  to  be  placed. 

J.  Leeb,  of  Munich.  A Young  Girl  looking  at  a Nest  full  of  young  Cupids, 
which  she  holds  in  her  hands.  This  figure  shows  naivete  in  its  conception,  and  is 
carefully  executed  in  marble.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  27k,  No.  89.) 

2.  Sculpture  on  a small  Scale. 

M.  Hagen,  of  Munich.  A large  Ivory  Cup,  on  which  are  sculptured  figures  of 
children  playing,  in  the  style  of  Fiamingo ; in  a very  good  style,  and  executed 
with  great  care.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  27k,  No.  83.) 

B.  Graphic  Representations  os  Plane  Surfaces. 

1.  New  Processes  of  Paint  jng. 

J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  Professor  in  Munich,  has  invented  a new  mode  of  wall- 
painting,  called  stcreochromy,  which  has  many  advantages  over  the  fresco  method 
which  has  been  so  generally  adopted  for  walls.  By  the  new  process,  the  surface 
can  be  retouched  to  any  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  an  oil-painting,  while  it  possesses 
far  greater  durability,  being  protected  by  a varnish  from  the  effect  of  exposure  to 
the  weather.  A figure  painUsl  by  M.  Muhr,  a pupil  of  Kaulbach,  exhibited  as  a 
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sample  of  this  process,  affords  good  proof  of  its  merit.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat,  p.  274, 
No.  91.) 

2.  Enamels  on  Porcelain  and  on  Metal. 

Otto  WusTLICH,  of  the  Fine  Arts  Establishment  of  Schmidt,  of  Bamberg.  A 
miniature  of  Charles  IX.  firing  upon  the  Huguenots,  on  the  night  of  the  Massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  after  a picture  by  Baron  Wappers,  of  Brussels.  This  minia- 
ture is  remarkable  for  its  truth,  its  force  and  transparency  of  colouring,  the  good- 
ness of  its  general  tone,  and  its  careful  execution.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  274, 
No.  92.) 

3.  Painting  on  Glass. 

Stephen’  Kellner,  of  Nuremberg.  A reduced  copy  of  the  celebrated  painting 
by  Volkamer,  in  the  Church  of  St  Laurence  at  Nuremberg.  In  this  work, 
which  is  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  the  colours  and  every  detail  of  the 
original  picture  are  faithfully  rendered.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat,  p.  274,  No.  86.) 

4.  Various  Processes  of  Printing. 

Franz  von  Kohell,  Professor  at  Munich,  exhibits  a new  mode  of  multiplying 
Indian  Ink  and  other  drawings,  by  means  of  copper-plates  deposited  by  galvanic 
action : the  invention  is  hence  called  gulvanography.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
— The  drawing  having  been  first  executed  either  with  encaustic  colours  or  with 
lithographic  chalk,  a plate  of  copper  is  precipitated  upon  it  by  galvanic  action. 
By  the  contact  of  the  particles  of  metal  with  the  colours  or  chalk  drawing,  the 
plato  receives,  during  its  formation,  an  actual  impression  of  the  delineated  sur- 
faces, the  lines  being  indented  on  the  copper  as  if  by  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
burin.  The  plate,  thus  engraved  by  galvanic  agency,  becomes  a matrix  capable 
of  yielding  other  impressions. 

F.  Hanfstangel,  of  the  Lithographic  Establishment  of  Munich,  has  exhibited 
two  plates  as  samples  of  this  process ; the  matrix  or  plate  impressed  by  galvano- 
graphy,  and  the  patrix,  or  impression,  taken  again  from  this  plate.  An  impression 
in  paper,  showing  the  result,  is  added.  These  specimens  are  remarkable  for  the 
force,  clearness,  and  evenness  of  the  print  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  274, 
No.  85.) 

III.  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

A Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art. 

Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

Ernst  Riktschel,  of  Dresden.  This  distinguished  artist,  one  of  the  ablest 
pupils  of  Rauch,  exhibits  three  works,  the  varied  character  of  winch  shows  the 
versatility  of  his  talents.  1.  A group  of  the  Virgin  weeping  over  the  body  of 
our  Saviour,  cast  in  plaster,  from  a model  executed  for  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia.  In  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  anatomical  truth  is  combined  with  noble- 
ness of  form ; the  countenance  has  a fine  dignified  character;  its  mild  transfigured 
expression  proclaims  the  triumph  over  the  agonies  of  death.  In  the  Mary,  the 
countenance  aud  the  clasped  hands  reveal  the  deepest  but  most  resigned  sorrow 
of  soul.  The  drapery  of  this  figure  is  admirably  composed.  The  execution  is 
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fully  worthy  of  the  invention  shown  in  this  group.  2.  The  Angel  of  Christ,  n 
very  noble  relief  in  marble.  The  angel  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a graceful 
youth,  floating  in  the  air,  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms  ; two  infant  angels 
attend  his  course.  This  group  has  a peculiar  charm  from  the  beauty  of  the 
heads  and  figures,  the  grace  of  the  action,  the  suddenness  of  the  movement 
impressed  on  the  flying  drapery,  and  the  masterly  yet  tender  handling  of  the 
marble.  3.  Love  riding  on  a Panther,  whose  eourse  he  tries  to  arrest,  eagerly 
grasping  his  neck  with  both  his  hands.  This  beautiful  conception  is  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  art,  and  is  expressed  with  great  vigour  of  hand.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  279,  No.  185.) 

B.  Graphic  Representations  on  Plane  Surfaces. 

Enamel*  on  Porcelain. 

Heinrich  Bucher,  of  Dresden.  This  artist  exhibits  a rich  collection  of 
miniatures  on  enamel,  of  which  I will  only  notice  here  the  copy  of  the  celebrated 
“ Christ  with  the  Tribute-money"  of  Titian,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  in  which  the 
character  and  deep  transparent  colouring  of  the  original  are  admirably  rendered. 
The  works  of  this  artist  are  also  remarkable  for  their  very  moderate  price.  Prize 
Medal.  (Cat,  p.  279,  No.  17G.) 

Gustav  Walther.  The  six  enamels,  after  well-known  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  exhibited  by  this  artist,  are  creditable  works  in  this  class  of  art  Honour- 
able Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  279,  No.  177.) 

IV.  Duchy  of  S axe-Goth a. 

F.  E.  Hf.nnebero  and  Co.  A view  of  the  Wetterhorn,  in  Switzerland,  painted 
on  china.  This  work  has  considerable  merit.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat, 
p.  272,  No.  772.) 

V.  Wurtemdurg. 

A.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art. 

Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

L.  vox  Hoff.r,  sculptor,  of  Stuttgardt  Casts  in  plaster  from  two  Arabian 
thorough-bred  horses,  in  the  stud  of  the  King  of  Wurtemlmrg.  They  are  repre- 
sented rearing ; each  is  held  down  by  a naked  attendant  The  original  grou ps  are 
executed  in  marble,  and  are  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  at  Wurtemlmrg. 
Good  judges  of  horses  are  of  opinion  that  in  these  works  of  Hofer  the  characteristics 
of  a particular  breed  of  horses  are  very  accurately  given.  (Cat,  p.  281,  No.  105.) 

T.  Wagner,  of  Stuttgardt.  The  Penitent  Magdalen,  a figure  in  marble.  This 
woik  is  characterised  by  truth  of  expression  and  careful  execution,  but  the  drapery 
is  drawn  over  the  ridge  of  the  leg  so  as  to  intercept  its  outline,  in  a manner  not  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  Plastic  Art.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  281,  No.  108.) 

VI.  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassei- 

C.  M.  Weishauit  Sons,  jewellers,  of  Hauau.  A chess-board  m gold  and 
silver.  The  sides  of  the  board  are  richly  ornamented  with  festoons  of  flowers,  small 
animals,  birds,  Ac.,  in  admirable  taste,  and  executed  in  enamel  with  the  utmost 
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delicacy  and  minuteness.  The  pieces  are  finished  with  the  same  extraordinary 
richness  and  refinement  of  ornament.  The  kings  are  portraits  of  the  two  great 
antagonist  monarchs  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France ; the  queens  represent  Margaret  of  Parma, 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  sister  of  Francis.  The 
work  properly  belongs  to  Class  XXIII.,  and  has  been  rewarded  thcro  with  a 
Council  Medal ; but  from  its  great  merit  as  a work  of  art,  I have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  notice  it  here.  (Cat,  p.  262,  No.  412.) 

VII.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessf.  Darmstadt. 

C.  W.  Heyl,  ivory-carver  in  Darmstadt  A large  goblet,  on  which  is  carved  in 
relief  the  battle  of  Arminius,  after  a design  by  Lindensclimidt  This  work  is 
entitled  to  great  credit,  from  the  extraordinary  finish  of  the  execution.  The 
introduction,  however,  of  several  planes  in  the  relief,  and  the  violent  foreshorten- 
ings,  give  to  the  whole  composition  a picturesque  character  at  variauce  with  the 
principles  of  Plastic  Art,  whilst  iu  some  of  the  foreshortenings,  particularly  that 
of  a horse,  there  is  a positive  want  of  drawing.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p. 
274,  No.  75.) 

VIII.  Oldenburg. 

Architectural  Models. 

J.  H.  Cassf.bohm,  of  Oldenburg.  A model  of  the  Castle  of  Oldenburg,  correct 
in  its  general  proportions,  and  carefully  finished,  though  in  the  details  of  the 
architecture  tho  character  of  the  several  members  Ls  not  accurately  rendered. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  291,  No.  1.) 

FRANCK 

Tire  French  have  been  distinguished  for  many  generations  by  the  great  encou- 
ragement they  have  l>estowed,  as  a nation,  on  the  Fine  Arts.  The  French 
Government,  under  every  change  in  its  outward  form,  has  not  failed  to  regard  Art 
Us  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of  civilization ; and  recognising  its 
great  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  manufactures  of  tho  country,  has,  by  the 
most  liberal  grants,  placed  it  in  a peculiar  manner  under  the  protection  of  the 
State.  Millions  of  the  national  revenue  have,  in  consequence,  been  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  great  public  edifices,  and  to  tho  purchase  of  the  best  works  of 
native  artists.  Establishments  like  that  of  the  Gobelins  Tapestry,  and  the  Sevres 
China  Manufactory,  or  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers,  have  been  not  only 
founded  but  maintained  by  the  State  at  an  immense  cost  In  consequence  of 
this  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  French  school  of  Art  lias 
been  most  fertile  in  its  productions ; many  branches  of  art  have  been  brought  to 
a rare  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  diffusion  of  an  improved  taste  has  exercised 
a most  beneficial  influence  on  a variety  of  trades  and  handicrafts.  By  these  means 
Paris  has  become  an  universal  market,  not  only  for  the  Fine  Arts  themselves,  but 
for  most  of  the  branches  of  industry  to  which  they  are  in  any  way  allied. 
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A.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art. 

1.  Scidj>ture  on  a large  Scale. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  commencing  with  1789 
onwards,  a reaction  against  the  style  of  art  previously  esteemed  was  brought 
about  by  the  painter  David.  This  movement  was  followed  up  by  the  sculptors 
Chaudet  and  Bosio,  who  devoted  themselves  to  a diligent  but  cold  imitation  of 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Roman  sculpture. 

At  a later  period  the  style  of  many  sculptors  was  affected  by  the  passing  but 
dangerous  influence  of  Canova  After  this  a very  strong  Realistic  tendency  pre- 
vailed, and  at  a later  period  still  the  influence  of  the  best  Greek  Art  has  been  felt 
in  the  French  as  in  other  modern  schools.  This  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to 
revert  to  the  pure  Greek  models,  and  the  Realistic  tendency  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  two  chief  movements  which  characterize  the  modem  French  school.  Both 
styles,  and  the  Realistic  especially,  were  represented  in  the  Exhibition  by  a number 
of  remarkable  works ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  distinguished  sculptors, 
such  as  Rude,  Duret,  Jaley,  Sirnard,  Dumou,  Ramay,  the  Comte  Nieuwekerke, 
the  Baron  de  Triqueti,  and  David  of  Angers,  did  not  contribute  any  work. 

J.  Pradier,  Member  of  the  Institute  ; Phryne.  In  this  youthful  female  figure 
the  beauty  of  feature,  the  subtle  refinement  of  form,  and  the  sprightly  grace  of 
the  attitude,  alike  correspond  with  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Hetaira  which  M. 
Pradier  has  given  to  his  work.  The  careful  chiselling  of  the  surface,  and  the 
general  breadth  of  the  treatment,  show  that  the  sculptor  has  not  studied  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  Art  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  for  so  young  and  beautiful  a 
form,  there  is  rather  too  large  a development  of  the  body ; the  drapery  in  front 
falls  too  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  cut  the  figure  in  two,  and  its  monotonous 
parallel  lines  want  movement ; whilst  behind,  the  mass  of  folds  assumes  the  un- 
sightly form  of  a triangle.  The  idea  of  ornamenting  the  hem  of  the  garment  with 
a red  “ Mieander  ” border  is  not  happy,  for,  in  contrast  with  the  colourless  uni- 
formity of  the  rest  of  the  marble,  such  an  ornament  appears  crude  and  misplaced. 

This  artist  also  exhibits  a group,  cast  in  bronze,  of  a crouching  Venus  conversing 
with  a Cupid,  who  leans  against  her.  There  is  great  originality  in  the  conception 
of  this  group,  and  the  artist  Inis  been  for  the  most  part  very  happy  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  the  forma  The  execution,  however,  is  not  equally  careful 
throughout  Council  Medal  for  the  Phryne.  (Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1407.) 

Auguste  Debay,  of  Paris.  “ Le  Premier  Berceau.'’  This  name  is  given  by  the 
sculptor  to  a figure  of  Eve,  seated,  with  her  hands  clasped  over  one  knee,  and  sup- 
porting in  her  lap  her  sleeping  infants,  Cain  and  Abel.  In  the  form  and  attitude 
of  Eve  there  is  great  beauty,  truth,  and  refinement  of  feeling,  and  the  countenance 
admirably  expresses  the  tenderness  of  a mother.  The  treatment  of  the  figure, 
however,  is  rather  too  picturesque  in  character ; the  general  motive  is  somewhat 
strained  and  violent ; the  forms  of  the  children  are  not  happily  composed  ; and 
there  is  great  want  of  style  in  the  hair  of  Eve,  which  is  gathered  together  behind 
in  a somewhat  clumsy  mass.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  221,  No.  45.) 

E.  L.  Lequesne,  of  Paris.  A Satyr,  cast  in  bronze,  represented  alter  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  dancing  on  a wine-skin,  in  a state  of  joyous  drunkenness.  In  this 
figure  the  character  of  the  head,  and  of  the  strong,  hard  muscles,  quite  corresponds 
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with  the  general  Satyr  type  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  artist  The 
motion  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  carefulness  of  the  execution  is  maintained 
throughout.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  11.) 

A.  Etex.  Of  the  three  groups  exhibited  by  this  artist  the  most  agreeable  is 
that  in  marble  of  Hero  and  Leander,  standing  mournfully  beside  each  other. 

Cain  and  his  Family.  The  characteristics  of  a base,  abandoned  nature  are 
admirably  expressed  in  the  countenance  and  coarse  clumsy  limbs  of  Cain,  which 
are  very  carefully  studied  from  the  life  ; in  plaster. 

The  allegorical  group  (in  plaster)  of  the  City  of  Paris  imploring  heaven  to  take 
away  the  plague  of  Cholera,  is  a less  agreeable  work,  on  nccount  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  The  City  is  represented  as  a seated  female  figure, 
with  an  old  man  and  a youth  expiring  of  the  pestilence,  one  on  each  side.  In 
these  figures  the  moment  of  death  is  expressed  with  wonderful  truth.  This  work 
is  a specimen  of  that  class  of  art  which,  seeking  to  act  on  the  feelings  through  the 
representation  of  mere  physical  suffering,  may  be  called  the  Revolting,  a style 
which  appears  to  be  little  cultivated  or  admired  except  in  France. 

These  works  all  show  great  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor.  Prize 
Modal  (Cat.,  p.  212,  No.  1 215,  p.  11.) 

J.  CLKSIXGEK,  of  Besnn^on.  A Bacchante,  who  is  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  drunken  excitement.  This  figure  is  remarkable  for  the  masterly  chisel- 
ling of  the  marble,  the  great  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance ; but  these  excellences  do  not  sufficiently  excuse  the  sculptor  for  having 
in  this  work  allowed  his  imagination  to  be  perverted  and  degraded  to  the  service 
of  a low  sensuality.  Moreover,  the  treatment  of  the  hair  is  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  a good  style,  and  there  is  a great  want  of  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  Jury  considered  this  subject  to  be  of  an  ob- 
jectionable character,  but  have  made  Honourable  Mention  of  the  excellences 
pointed  out  above.  (Cat,  p.  228,  No.  419.) 

J.  M.  Ramus.  Cephalus,  tenderly  supporting  in  his  arms  the  dying  Procris. 
This  group  is,  in  its  lending  lines,  very  happily  composed,  and  shows  in  the  forms 
much  knowledge  of  nature  ; but  the  modelling  is  not  in  a sufficiently  large  style, 
and  is  not  sustained  throughout  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1419.) 

M.  Pascal,  of  Paris.  A group,  in  marble,  of  a monk  holding  out  a crucifix, 
which  a little  boy  is  eagerly  kissing  ; a little  girl  stands  by,  steadfastly  gazing  at 
him.  There  is  a charming  feeling  for  nature  in  the  expression  of  the  heads  ; but 
the  general  composition,  and  particularly  the  drapery,  may  be  termed  rather  Pic- 
turesque than  Plastic  in  style,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  nude  forms,  the 
whole  is  only  sketched  out  in  the  marble.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  250, 
No.  1660.) 

C.  CoRniF.lt,  of  Paris.  The  head  of  a negro,  cast  in  bronze,  by  this  artist,  is  a 
true  example  of  characteristic  portraiture  ; the  conception  is  full  of  life,  the  execu- 
tion most  masterly,  and  well  sustained  throughout.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat, 
p.  229,  No.  460.) 

Jean  Debay,  of  Paris.  A group  of  a young  hunter,  rushing  forward  to  despatch 
a stag  pulled  down  by  a hound.  The  hunter  is  naked,  and  the  whole  type  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  art.  This  group,  from  the  natural  manner  of 
the  action,  forms  a very  pleasing  composition.  The  hunter  and  the  animals  are 
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modelled  with  great  knowledge,  and  a good  style  is  shown  in  the  execution.  Prize 
Medal  (Main  Avenue  East) 

Fratix,  of  Paris.  This  artist,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  animals  in  France 
at  the  present  day,  contributes  to  the  Exhibition  two  eagles  with  a wild  goat, 
which  they  have  slain,  a greyhound,  another  hound,  life  size,  and  several  animals 
on  a smaller  scale,  all  in  bronze.  These  works  are  fully  worthy  of  the  artist’s  repu- 
tation. The  general  conception  is  most  spirited,  the  details  of  nature  are  most 
faithfully  rendered,  and  the  treatment  throughout,  particularly  of  the  plumage  and 
the  skins,  is  most  careful,  and  in  a very  good  style.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  212, 
No.  1235.) 

A.  Leckesne,  of  Paris.  Two  groups,  in  plaster,  of  dogs  and  children.  In  one 
is  represented  a dog  rescuing  a child  from  the  attack  of  a snake ; in  the  other, 
which  forms  the  sequel  to  the  preceding,  the  snake  lying  dead,  the  dog  exhausted, 
and  the  child  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  its  rescue.  These  works  are  very  remark- 
able, from  the  extraordinary  truth  and  spirit  in  the  modelling  and  expression 
of  the  dog’s  head.  The  form  of  the  child,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  swollen  and 
coarse  ; and  in  the  representation  of  the  shaggy  coat  of  the  dog,  the  execution  is 
too  minute,  and  not  in  a legitimate  style. 

In  another  group,  a woman  is  lying  on  the  ground  asleep,  or  dead.  Above  her 
hovers  an  eagle,  about  to  carry  off  her  child.  Here,  again,  the  treatment  of  the 
bird  is  very  masterly,  and  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  work.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat., 
p.  11,  No.  573,  second  improved  edition.) 

Bon'N.vssieux,  of  Paris  A group,  in  bronzo,  representing  Cupid,  as  a youthful 
figure,  clipping  the  tips  of  his  own  wings  ; standing  beside  him  is  a dog.  The 
form  of  the  Cupid  Is  very  graceful,  but  the  head  is  too  directly  copied  from  the 
antique  type.  The  execution  is  very  unequal  ; the  dog,  in  particular,  is  very 
carelessly  modelled.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  222,  No.  64.) 

A.  G.  Fouriuxois.  A large  sideboard,  ornamented  with  figures  and  dogs,  on  a 
largo  scale,  carved  in  wood.  In  these  the  artist  has  shown  such  a happy  inven- 
tion, and  such  power  of  execution,  that  this  work  must  be  considered  to  rank  as 
sculpture,  and  cannot  be  passed  without  a notice  here,  although  it  belongs  to 
Class  XXVI.,  and  has  been  rewarded  in  that  Class  with  a Council  MedaL 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place,  after  this  notice  of  the  works  of  English, 
French,  and  German  artists,  to  compare  briefly  the  intellectual  tendencies  which 
these  three  great  nations  severally  manifest  in  their  schools  of  sculpture. 

In  each  of  these  schools,  though  in  the  case  of  England  only  within  the  present 
generation,  Greek  sculpture  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  standard  by  which  all 
creations  of  ideal  art  must  bo  judged. 

The  English  school  has,  on  the  one  hand,  sought  to  attain  the  qualities  of  grace 
and  loveliness  of  form  ; more  recently  this  school  has  also  aimed  at  strength  and 
manliness  of  character,  chiefly  in  strong  action.  The  French  have  principally 
turned  their  attention  to  the  representation  of  sensual  beauty,  to  the  tender  feel- 
ings called  forth  by  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  to  other  forms  of  the  Sen- 
timental, or  to  the  style  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Revolting. 

Finally,  German  art  has  been  especially  devoted  to  the  representation  of  deep 
religious  feeling,  or  of  calm,  idyllic  scenes  ; it  has  also  endeavoured  to  treat  the 
most  stirring  moments  of  real  life  in  a grand  and  impressive  manner. 
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Of  the  works  contributed  to  the  Exlubition  by  these  three  uations,  those  most 
distinguished  in  the  foregoing  notices  may  Is*  fairly  cited  in  proof  of  the  success 
with  which  each  school  has  followed  out  its  peculiar  bent 

Sculpture  on  a small  Scale. 

(a.)  In  Metal 

Among  the  French  works  in  silver  analogous  in  style  with  the  productions  ol 
Vechte  mentioned  before,  Is  a service  of  plate  in  the  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
executed  by  Feijcher,  and  exhibited  by  From  ENT  MeURICE.  This  work  is  the 
property  of  the  Due  de  Luynes.  A Prize  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  it  in 
Class  XXIII. 

Tbe  French  department  of  the  Exhibition  displayed  an  extraordinary  abun- 
dance of  small  groups  of  human  figures  and  animals,  and  other  small  bronzes. 

Many  of  these  are  from  the  designs  of  distinguished  artists,  among  whom  may 
lie  noticed  Pascal,  who  contributes  a charming  group  of  three  children  with 
bunches  of  grapes,  designed  for  a dinner  service,  Frntin,  and  also  Mdnd,  who 
works  in  the  same  style  as  Fratin. 

In  other  bronzes  we  find  copies  from  the  works  of  celebrated  sculptors,  such  as 
Rude,  Duvet,  and  Pradier  ; these  are  often  very  well  executed.  A Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  after  Gaylard,  deserves  special  notice.  But  a great  number  of  these  speci- 
mens do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  very  pretty  ornaments,  executed  without  much 
style,  and  a notice  of  them  here  would  occupy  too  much  space.  As  the  French 
medallists  sent  no  specimen  of  their  works  to  the  Exhibition,  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  them  in  tins  Report,  though  the  skill  of  many  of  these  artists  is  very 
generally  acknowledged. 

(6.)  Sculpture  in  Ivory. 

L.  Lautz,  of  Paris.  A great  cup,  ornamented  with  reliefs,  representing  a battle 
sceno.  The  composition  of  these  is  too  picturesque,  and  not  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Plastic  Art ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a work  of 
extraordinary  merit  in  the  drawing  and  execution.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat, 
p.  226,  No.  295.) 

(c.)  Sculpture  in  Wood. 

M.  J.  Li£nard,  of  Paris.  A Boar-hunt,  carved  on  a clock-case.  Although  this 
work  is  treated  in  a manner  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  Plastic  Art, 
it  is  nevertheless  a perfect  masterpiece  for  truth  of  imitation,  drawing,  and  execu- 
tion. This  artist  has  received  from  the  Jury  of  Class  XXVI.  the  Council  Medal, 
especially  for  a richly  ornamented  clockcase,  but  his  merits  have  been  also  ac- 
knowledged in  Class  XXX.  by  the  award  of  a Prize  Medal  (Cat,,  p.  2M,  No. 
1326.) 

The  process  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Collas,  for  reducing  sculpture  by  machinery, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  opening  of  this  Report,  must  be  noticed 
here.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  251,  No.  1709.) 
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B.  Graphic  Representations  on  Plane  Surfaces. 

1.  New  Processes  of  Painting. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  a process  of  painting  on  lava  has  been  perfected  at 
Paris,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  architect  Hittorf.  This  kind  of 
painting  is  as  durable  as  that  on  porcelain,  and  is  burnt  in  in  the  same  manner.  A 
copy  of  Raphael's  picture  in  the  Louvre,  called  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  executed  by 
J.  Devkrs,  was  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  as  a specimen  of  this  process.  It  is 
very  carefully  and  faithfully  copied,  but  the  flesh  is  rather  heavy  and  deficient  in 
transparency.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  235,  No.  818.) 

2.  Enamels  on  Porcelain  and  on  Metal. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  has  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel  been  carried  to  such 
perfection  as  in  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  Sfevres.  The  works  of  this  es- 
tablishment are  distinguished  not  only  by  the  extent  of  the  enamelled  surfaces, 
but  also  by  the  perfection  with  which  facsimiles  of  celebrated  pictures  are  exe- 
cuted, the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  original  being  preserved  with  marvellous 
truth.  The  Jury  has  therefore  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  M.  Dikterle  (1369), 
as  the  Director  of  an  establishment  where  such  great  results  have  been  attained. 
Although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  celebrated  Constantine  contributed  no 
specimens  of  his  works,  the  Exhibition  contained  a great  number  of  paintings  of 
the  greatest  merit 

Madame  A.  Ducluzeau,  of  Paris  This  most  distinguished  artist,  whose  recent 
decease  I regret  here  to  announce,  contributed  masterly  copies  of  the  following 
pictures  in  the  Louvre : — a.  La  Vierge  au  Linge,  by  Raphael  ; b.  The  portrait  of 
Vandyke,  by  his  own  hand  ; c.  A portrait  of  a male  personage,  recently  ascer- 
tained to  be  a masterpiece  of  Johann  von  Calcar;  d.  The  portrait  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  after  Winterhalter,  (Cat.,  p.  245,  No.  1369,  and  p.  10, 
No.  96.) 

Jacobber,  of  Paris.  A Flower-piece,  after  Jan  Van  Huysum,  by  this  artist,  is 
a perfect  masterpiece.  Another  flower-piece,  after  Von  Spandonck,  has  also  great 
merit  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  225,  No.  271.) 

A.  BkltANOER,  of  Paris.  The  copy  of  a Portrait  by  Rubens,  in  the  Louvre,  and 
one  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  after  a portrait  by  Winterhalter.  Prize 
Medal.  (Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1369,  and  p.  10.  No.  97.) 

Madame  P.  Laurent,  of  Paris.  Three  remarkable  enamels  on  copper — two  of 
which  were  after  Raphael,  the  other,  a Venus — were  exhibited  by  this  skilful  artist 
Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1369.) 

Madame  Jacotot,  of  Paris.  This  celebrated  artist,  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
contributed  a copy  of  the  portrait  of  Raphael,  after  the  picture  in  the  Portrait 
Gallery  at  Florence.  The  original  is  rendered  with  great  truth.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1369.) 

Bonnet,  of  Paris.  St  John,  enamelled  on  iron,  of  great  merit  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1369.) 

SciIILT,  of  Paris.  Paintings  on  two  porcelain  vases,  and  on  a table,  very 
masterly  in  execution.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1369.) 

Mme.  Terti  an.  A Holy  Family,  after  Raphael,  of  remarkable  merit  Honour- 
able Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  247,  No.  1504  a.) 
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Mahiette  he  Chassaune  A copy  of  the  celebrated  picture,  by  Horace  Vemet, 
the  meeting  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  exhibited  by  Boyer,  of  Paris.  (Cat, 
p.  248,  No.  1554.)  In  this  work  every  detail  of  the  original  is  faithfully  rendered. 
Honourable  Mention. 

Hamo.v.  A casket  of  metal,  with  figures,  en  grisaille.  In  this  work  there  is  a 
successful  revival  of  the  process  for  which  the  Limoges  school  of  enamel  was  so 
distinguished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat,  p.  245,  No.  1309.) 

3.  Painting  oil  Glaus. 

(a.)  Ecclesiastical  Style. 

Alfred  Gerexte,  of  Paris.  A window  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
the  figures,  which  represent  the  history  of  Samson,  and  particularly  in  the  orna- 
ments, the  style  of  the  period  is  rendered  with  extraordinary  mastery  and  truth. 
Prize  MedaL  (Cut,  p.  224,  No.  231.) 

A,  Lusson,  of  Paris.  In  some  windows  in  the  taste  of  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  artist  has  given  the  style  of  each  period  with  gTeat 
knowledge  and  care.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  230,  No.  565.) 

(6.)  Pictorial  Style. 

Marechal  and  Gl'YXON,  of  Metz.  The  sick  of  the  plague  receiving  the 
Eucharist.  The  characteristics  of  a picture — keeping,  truth  of  drawing,  and 
expression — are  very  successfully  rendered,  and  the  advantages  of  a material 
admitting  of  such  force  and  transparency  of  colours  as  glass  are  turned  to  the  best 
account  These  excellences  are  also  exhibited  in  a high  degree  in  a male  por- 
trait Prize  MedaL  (Cat.,  No.  329.) 

4.  Inlaid  Works  in  Metal. 

J.  Roucou.  Different  kinds  of  arms,  such  as  pistols,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  in  very  refined  taste,  and  executed  with  rare  mastery  of  hand.  Prize 
MedaL  (Cat.,  No.  1689.) 

5.  Designs. 

(a.)  For  Woven  and  Printed  Fabrics. 

E.  Laroche.  A volume  containing  many  designs  for  shawls,  bareges,  and 
muslins.  The  patterns  show  great  taste  and  adaptation  to  the  materials,  and  are 
admirably  executed.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  No.  291.) 

Berrus  Brothers.  Tins  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in 
France,  and  the  designs  for  shawls  which  it  exhibits  liave  most  remarkable  merit 
both  in  regard  to  the  patterns  and  the  colours.  The  introduction  of  small  land- 
scapes, however,  in  some  of  these  designs,  is  an  infringement  on  the  principle 
which  has  been  already  stated  in  this  Report,  that  the  pattern  must  not  disturb 
the  idea  of  flatness  in  the  surface.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  No.  55.) 

A CotJDER  Designs  for  shawls  and  other  stuffs.  The  execution  of  all  these 
is  very  masterly,  and  those  for  shawls  are  in  a very  good  taste.  The  others  are 
very  deficient  in  this  quality.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  No.  1566.) 

J.  Chebeaux.  Some  of  the  designs  for  cotton  and  calico  by  this  artist  show  a 
very  happy  invention,  and  are  executed  with  very  great  skill.  In  his  designs  for 
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other  materials  the  execution  is  equally  skilful,  though  there  is  a want  of  taste. 
Prize  Medal.  (Cat,,  No.  1146.) 

The  following  artists  deserve  notice  both  for  the  taste  and  execution  of  their 
designs : — 

F.  Didier  (820)  and  Meynier  (638),  both  of  Paris,  in  their  designs  for  shawls  ; 
Naze  and  Co.  (625),  and  Braun  (72),  in  their  designs  for  cottons ; E.  PlCARD 
(347),  in  his  designs  for  calicoes  ; J.  H.  MtfRAUX  (631),  in  his  designs  for  lace.  All 
these  have  obtained  Honourable  Mention,  and  the  last  a Prize  Medal.  (Class  XIX.) 

(6.)  For  Painted  Windows. 

N.  A.  Galdiari),  of  Paris.  In  these  designs  the  artist  has  been  very  successful 
in  representing  figures  according  to  nature,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Architectonic  style.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  No.  228.) 

6.  The  Government  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  Tapestry. 

This  celebrated  establishment,  which  has  produced  such  a uumlier  of  copies  of 

celebrated  pictures,  contributed  two  specimens  of  tapestry  to  the  Exhibition.  One 
of  these  is  a copy  of  Raphael’s  fresco  in  the  Farnesina,  in  which  Psyche  is  repre- 
sented carried  through  the  air  by  genii,  and  carrying  the  vessel  which,  at  the  behest 
of  Venus,  she  has  brought  from  the  nether  world.  The  other  piece  of  tapestry  is 
a copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  by  Horace  Vemct,  representing  Ali  Pasha  looking 
on  at  the  massacre  of  tho  Mamelukes,  who,  at  his  command,  were  shot  by  his 
soldiers.  In  both  these  copies  not  only  is  the  general  effect  of  the  original  picture 
faithfully  rendered,  but  the  intention  and  feeling  of  the  artist  are  preserved  in  a 
degree  which  could  hardly  be  expected,  when  we  remember  that  the  process  by 
which  these  copies  are  executed  is  a purely  mechanical  one.  (Council  Medal, 
jointly  with  Class  XIX.) 

7.  Different  kinds  of  Printing,  such  as  Lithography  and  Lithochromy. 

R.  J.  Lemercier,  of  Paris.  This  artist  exhibits  a number  of  lithographs,  which, 
from  their  force,  depth  of  shadow,  and  fine  gradation  of  tints  and  general  tone, 
must  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  art  which  have  yet  been 
produced.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  230,  No.  558.) 

Lithochromy. 

Enqelmann.  This  celebrated  establishment  has  well  sustained  its  reputation 
by  the  series  of  admirably-executed  specimens  of  lithochromy  which  it  exhibits. 

Printing  in  Colours  from  IVootl  Blocks. 

G.  SlLBERMANN,  of  Strasburg,  is  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of  printing,  and  the 
coloured  impressions  from  wood  blocks  exhibited  by  this  artist  are  in  every  way 
remarkable.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  227,  No.  374.) 

Although  the  facsimiles  of  the  illuminations  and  initial  letters  of  ancient  MSS., 
exhibited  by  the  Count  Auguste  de  Bastard,  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, on  account  of  the  extraordinary  truth  and  skill  with  which  they  are  executed, 
yet  these  works  ought  hardly  to  have  l>een  admitted  into  the  Exhibition,  as  most 
of  them  were  finished  by  hand.  (Cat.,  p.  251,  No.  1717.) 
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Here  ought  not  to  lie  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Cleroet,  of  Paris,  for  his 
designs  generally,  ami  his  exhibited  works  in  ornament.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat., 
p.  235,  No.  799.) 

AUSTRIA. 

A Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art. 

1.  Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

The  only  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  from  which  large  works  of  sculpture 
have  been  contributed  are  the  Italian  provinces,  and  especially  Milan.  In  these 
works  may  be  remarked  a strong  tendency  to  Realism. 

0.  Strazza,  of  Milan.  IshmaeL  This  name  is  given  by  the  artist  to  the  figure 
of  a boy  lying  on  the  earth,  expiring  of  thirst.  The  dry  and  meagre  forms,  cha- 
racteristic of  this  period  of  boyhood,  are  rendered  with  a truth  which  borders  on 
the  repulsive.  The  execution  is  masterly.  The  head,  which  is  evidently  studied 
from  some  type  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  conveys  an  expression  of 
exhaustion  which  is  almost  painful.  In  the  representation  of  this  subject  by 
painters,  an  angel  bringing  help  to  Islunacl  is  always  introduced,  and  from  the 
absence  of  this  figure  the  general  impression  produced  by  the  work  of  M.  Strazza 
is  most  painful,  and  unrelieved  by  any  mitigating  circumstance.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  205,  No.  713.) 

R.  Monti,  of  Milan.  Eve  after  the  Fall,  arrived  at  the  lull  consciousness  of  her 
crime.  This  figure,  which  is  in  marble,  is  appropriately  conceived  ; the  motive  is 
pleasing,  and  the  execution  is  very  careful.  It  has  consequently  obtained  from 
the  Jury  a Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  206,  No.  746.) 

This  figure  was  not  so  generally  admired  by  the  public  as  another  work  by  the 
same  artist,  representing  a girl  kneeling,  with  a thin  veil  thrown  over  her  face  ; but 
the  preference  was  not  rightly  given.  Though  extraordinary  skill  is  shown  in  the 
execution  of  this  veiled  figure,  true  judges  of  art  must  always  esteem  it  a mere 
specimen  of  dexterous  workmanship ; and  they  cannot  but  think,  that  in  thus 
deviating  from  the  undisguised  representation  of  the  human  features,  the  artist 
has  renounced  the  only  means  by  which  beauty,  character,  and  expression,  can  be 
distinctly  rendered  in  the  countenance. 

A Galli,  of  Milan.  A youthful  female  figure,  to  which  the  sculptor  has  given 
the  name  of  Susanna  The  forms  are  pleasing  and  the  movement  pretty,  and  the 
work  is  very  carefully  executed  in  marble.  But  without  the  addition  of  the  two 
Elders  it  would  lie  impossible  to  recognise  the  subject.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat., 
p.  205,  No.  711.) 

A.  Sangiorgio,  of  Milan.  A colossal  bust,  in  marble,  of  the  poet  Vincenzio 
Month  The  conception  of  this  work  is  very  spirited,  and  the  execution  most 
masterly  and  careful.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  205,  No.  722.) 

L Fraccaroli,  of  Verona  David  in  the  act  of  slinging  the  stone  at  Goliath. 
The  motive  of  this  figure  is  very  spirited,  but  a little  strained  ; the  features  have 
a noble  expression.  The  youthful  character  of  the  head  does  not  accord  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  in  which  the  muscles  are  too  strongly  marked.  This  artist  also 
exhibits  a statue  of  Achilles  wounded  in  the  heel  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  205, 
No.  710.) 

L.  Marchesi,  of  Milan.  Eurydioe.  In  this  figure,  which  is  of  marble,  there  is 
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something  very  pleasing  in  the  general  expression,  but  the  execution  of  the  details 
leaves  much  to  lie  desired.  Honourable  Mention,  (fat,  p.  205,  No.  716.) 

B.  Graphic  Delineations  ox  Plane  Surfaces. 

Enamel  Painting. 

NlOO.  Painter  in  the  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  Vienna.  The  Holy 
Family,  after  a picture  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  attributed  to  Raphael. 
I n this  copy  the  forms  are  rendered  with  tolerable  fidelity,  but  the  pale  tone  of  the 
Hesh  very  inadequately  represents  the  warm  powerful  colouring  of  the  original 
picture.  The  artist  has  succeeded  better  in  a flower-piece,  in  which  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  are  most  carefully  rendered  in  all  their  original  truth  and  force. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  203,  No.  615.) 

Painting  on  Glam. 

G.  Bertini,  of  Milan.  A design,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  poet  Dante  is 
represented  seated  ; on  his  right  hand  is  Matilda,  on  his  left  Beatrice.  This  pic- 
ture is  set  in  an  architectural  frame,  in  the  Gothic  style  It  is  very  seldom  that 
we  find  in  glass  painting  bo  much  artistic  expression  as  has  lx>en  attained  in  the 
figures,  more  especially  the  female  figures,  in  tliis  work ; and  their  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  remarkable  harmony  of  the  deep  soft  colouring.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  architectural  frame  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  taste  and  prin- 
ciples of  construction  in  Gothic  architecture  ; and  two  great  black  spaces,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture,  have  a very  disagreeable  effect,  from  their  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  design,  which  is  meant  to  produce  the  impression  of  a picture. 
From  the  arbitrary  mixture  of  the  Architectonic  and  Pictorial  systems  of  glass- 
painting in  this  work,  its  effect  as  a whole  cannot  be  agreeable  to  the  best,  judges. 
Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  11,  No.  737.) 

P.  Bagatti  Valsecchi,  of  Milan.  A painting  on  glass,  representing  Lucia 
Mondella,  the  heroine  of  Manzoni’s  celebrated  romance,  the  “Promessi  Sposi.” 
As  a specimen  of  genre  painting  on  glass,  this  work  is  very  remarkable  in  drawing, 
colour,  general  effect,  and  manner  of  execution.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat, 
p.  203,  No.  616.) 

Lithochromy. 

Thf.  Imperial  Printing  Office  of  Vienna.  The  work,  “ Paradisus  Vindo- 
bonensis,"  exhibited  by  this  establishment,  contains  a great  number  of  lithographs 
of  flowers  and  plants,  which  are  represented  in  form,  colour,  and  eveiy  other 
respect,  with  remarkable  truth  to  nature.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  1 99,  No.  362.) 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  sculpture  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  described  as  possessing  any 
one  general  character  ; some  of  the  modem  school  still  imitate  the  style  of  Canova, 
as,  for  instance,  Bienaimd  ; others,  again,  like  Tenerani,  follow  rather  in  the  steps 
of  Thorwaldsen  ; others,  like  Marochetti,  have  devoted  themselves,  in  conception 
and  representation,  to  the  romantic  school. 

SARDINIA. 

D.  W.  Baron  Marochetti.  This  artist,  though  educated  in  France,  and  at 
present  settled  in  Kngland,  is  by  birth  a subject  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  so  that  it 
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is  most  proper  to  place  him  under  the  latter  country.  He  exhibited  a colossal 
equestrian  figure  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  modelled  in  plaster  and  bronzed,  and 
placed  in  the  open  air  at  the  west  end  of  the  Building.  Richard  is  represented 
in  mail,  mounted  on  a fine  charger.  The  frank  and  noble  conception  of  the 
chivalrous  king,  holding  up  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  spirited  action  of 
the  horse,  make  this  a very  remarkable  work.  In  some  parts,  however,  of  the 
modelling  of  the  horse  there  is  a want  of  knowledge.  The  hind  quarter  and  hind 
legs,  especially,  have  rather  a lame  appearance,  and  the  execution  of  this  part  of 
the  horse  is  very  imperfect ; the  disposition  of  the  veins  particularly  is  altogether 
arbitrary.  The  artist  has,  however,  exhibited  within  the  Building  a horse’s  head 
finished  in  detail,  and  from  this  sample  we  may  see  that  certain  further  modelling 
may  much  improve  the  general  effect.  Council  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  8,  No.  76.) 

Nicolas  Lf.ndy,  engraver  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  Turin.  This  artist  exhibited 
nine  microscopic  dies  of  coins  as  examples  of  a process  invented  by  himself,  by 
which  dies  may  be  reduced  with  extraordinary  accuracy  to  a scale,  the  minuteness 
of  which  is  hardly  credible. 

Though  the  inscription  and  design  on  these  dies  can  only  be  discerned  by  the 
aid  of  a very  powerful  microscope,  the  details  are  rendered  with  extreme  fineness. 
(Cat,  p.  SOI,  No.  60.) 

TUSCANY. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  by  this  country  are  a Bacchus  by  N ENCINI  (No.  1 08), 
a Psyche  by  FrecCIA  (No.  110),  and  a Dying  Gladiator  by  Costoli,  all  in  marble. 
These  three  works,  though  not  without  merit,  must  be  reckoned  of  very  subordinate 
rank,  when  we  remember  the  great  celebrity  of  Tuscany  in  art ; they  have, 
however,  received  Honourable  Mention. 

Sculpture  on  a small  Scale. 

A wardrobe  and  jewel-casket,  by  Barretti,  of  Siena,  are,  both  in  taste  and 
execution,  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  rich  style  of  decorative  carving  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  commouly  known  as  the  cinque-cento  style ; though  these 
works,  therefore,  have  already  obtained  a Prize  Medal,  in  Class  XXVI.,  they 
cannot  pass  unnoticed  hero 

L.  Biootti.  The  ornuments  carved  in  ivory  by  this  artist  show  a good  taste, 
and  are  carefully  executed.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  319,  No.  78.) 

Graphic  Delineations  on  Plane  Surfaces. 

Inlaid  Works  in  Pietra  Dura. 

This  kind  of  art  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Tuscany,  and  its 
cultivation  there  for  so  ioug  a period  has  supplied  most  of  the  palaces  in  Europe 
with  works  in  pietra  dura,  which  rank  among  the  finest  examples  of  decorativo 
furniture. 

No  first-rate  specimen  was  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  ; there  are,  however, 
several  table-tops  by  G.  Biancuini,  which  must  be  considered  very  remarkable 
works,  on  account  of  the  taste  displayed  in  the  conqiosition  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  execution.  They,  therefore,  received  a Prize 
Medal  from  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Class  XXVII. 
(Cat,  p.  320,  No.  113.) 
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ROME. 

Sculpture  on  a la rye  Scale. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  Rome,  and  especially 
Tenerani,  the  greatest  living  sculptor  of  Italy,  sent  no  specimens  of  their  works  to 
the  Exhibition. 

Two  groups,  of  a little  girl  with  a dog,  by  G.  M.  Benzoni,  may  be  noticed 
here.  In  one  of  these,  the  child  is  represented  drawing  a thorn  out  of  the  dog's 
foot ; in  the  other,  the  dog,  after  having  killed  a snake  which  was  threatening  an 
attack,  seeks  to  awaken  the  child  thus  rescued.  The  motive  of  these  works  is 
attractive,  and  they  are  carefully  executed  in  marble,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  adequate  representations  of  the  modem 
school  of  sculpture  of  such  a city  as  Rome.  Prize  MedaL  (Cat.,  p.  295,  No.  16.) 

I.  Exgel,  of  Hungary.  A group  in  marble,  representing  an  incident  in  the 
myth  of  the  Argonauts  and  Amazons.  This  composition  is  not  happy  in  its  lines, 
and  the  figures  are  somewhat  deficient  in  character,  but  the  execution  is  careful. 
Though  this  artist  is  not  an  Italian  by  birth,  yet,  as  he  received  his  artistic 
education  in  Italy,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  place  for  the  notice  of  his 
work.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  8,  No.  15.) 


Cameo*. 

Fair  specimens  of  this  kind  of  art,  which  has  been  so  much  esteemed  at  Rome, 
and  cultivated  with  such  great  results,  have  been  contributed  to  the  Exhibition 
in  a series  of  cameos,  cut  on  shells,  by  the  well-known  gem-CDgraver  Saulinl  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  copied  from  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  celebrated 
English  sculptor,  Gibson.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  295,  No.  24.) 

Mosaic*. 

This  class  of  art,  in  which  the  artists  of  Rome  have  so  long  maintained  the  first 
rank,  and  produced  such  wonderful  results,  was  far  more  abundantly  and  adequately 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  than  the  other  branches  of  Roman  art  which  we 
have  already  noticed. 

Barberi.  A table-top,  on  which  are  represented  views  of  celebrated  cities  in 
Italy,  such  as  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Pisa,  &c.  These  views  are  arranged  in  a 
border  round  the  table  ; in  the  central  area  thus  encircled  is  a representation  of 
the  sky.  Both  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  the  views,  and  in  the  force  and 
refinement  of  execution,  this  work  is  among  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
mosaic  that  have  been  produced.  There  is,  however,  rather  a want  of  taste  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  ornaments  which  compose  the  outermost  border  of  the 
design.  Although  this  work  has  been  distinguished  by  a Council  Medal  in 
Class  XXVII.,  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it  here,  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  character  as  a work  of  art.  (Cat.,  p.  295,  Col  1,  No.  15.) 

The  Mosaic  Manufactory  at  St.  Peter’s  exhibits  two  excellent  specimens  by 
Castellini.  One  of  these,  representing  a colossal  three-quarter  portrait  of  Pope 
Boniface  II.,  is  an  oxumple  of  the  ancient  style  of  mosaic,  intended  for  the  deco- 
ration of  churches,  and  for  distant  effect  The  other  specimen  is  a half-length 
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portrait  of  St  John,  by  Guercino.  This  work  shows  with  what  wonderful  preci- 
sion a picture,  executed  in  a period  when  technical  knowledge  had  been  fully 
attained,  may  be  reproduced  in  mosaic,  with  a perfect  rendering  of  the  forms, 
colouring,  and  general  effect  Prize  Medal  (Cat,  p.  295,  No.  23.) 

B.  BoscnETO,  of  Rome,  exhibits  two  mosaics  for  table-tops,  remarkable  for 
their  taste  and  execution;  these  have  obtained  Honourable  Mention.  Awarded 
Prize  Medal.  (Class  XXVII.,  Cat,  p.  295,  No.  17.) 

Three  Roman  artists  in  mosaic,  Dominioo  Moglia  (awarded  Honourable 
Mention,  Class  XXVII.),  the  Cavaliere  Luigi  Moolia  (awarded  Prize  Medal, 
Class  XXVII.),  and  Rocchioiani,  have  severally  contributed  to  the  Exhibition 
views  of  the  temples  of  Passtum,  this  subject  being  a favourite  one  among  the 
Roman  mosaicista  These  views  are  executed  on  a considerable  scale.  All  these 
artists  deserve  praise  for  the  truth  and  careful  execution  displayed  in  their  works, 
but  the  mosaic  of  Rocchigiani  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  force  of  the 
effect,  and  depth  and  warmth  of  the  colouring.  An  Honourable  Mention  has 
been  bestowed  on  these  three  artists.  (Cat,  p.  295,  No.  21,  20,  22.) 

BELGIUM. 

In  this  country,  notwithstanding  its  moderate  size,  there  is  so  general  a diffusion 
of  talent  and  feeling  for  the  Fine  Arts,  that  they  have  been  more  freely  develo]>ed 
here  than  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries  far  greater  in  extent  of  territory. 
Hence  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  side  by  side  with  the  flourishing  school  of 
painting  in  Belgium,  has  grown  up  a school  of  sculptors,  among  whom  are  many 
distinguished  names.  In  this  school  of  sculpture  a tendency  to  the  picturesque, 
which  is  in  conformity  with  the  whole  bent  of  the  nation  in  art,  manifests  itself  in 
the  general  character  of  the  composition,  and  in  a peculiar  treatment  of  the 
surfaces,  in  which  there  is  always  a certain  roundness  and  fulness,  and  sometimes 
an  exaggerated  development.  In  many  ideal  subjects  this  treatment  has  a very 
attractive  effect,  but  in  some  of  the  works  of  Belgian  sculptors  the  want  of  a proper 
feeling  for  bony  structure  in  the  representation  of  the  figure,  and  the  affectation 
of  the  motive,  show  that  the  style  of  Canova  has  exercised  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  this  school.  In  portraiture  the  sculptors  of  Belgium  have  shown 
great  ability ; in  this  branch  of  art  the  whole  Realistic  tendency  of  the  national 
mind  has  found  free  scope. 

Nearly  all  the  distinguished  sculptors  of  this  school  sent  works  to  the  Exhibition, 
though  in  some  cases  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  the  merits  of  the  sculptor  were 
adequately  represented  by  the  specimens  he  contributed. 

A.  Sculpture  and  Works  of  Plastic  Art. 

Sculpture  <ni  a large  Scale. 

E Simon  IS.  A colossal  figure  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  on  horseltack,  raising  the 
banner  with  which  he  led  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land.  Cast  in  plaster  from 
the  original  in  bronze,  which  is  placed  in  the  Place  Royale  at  Brussels. 

In  this  work  the  expression  of  the  head  is  full  of  life  and  animation,  the  action 
very  emphatic,  the  execution  very  careful.  To  compensate  foi  the  optical  diminu- 
tion which  causes  statues  placed  in  the  open  air  to  appear  meagre  and  deficient  in 
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mass,  the  artist  lias  in  this  group  exaggerated  tho  forms  l>oth  of  the  warrior  and 
the  horse.  This  departure  from  nature  has  perhaps  lieeu  carried  too  far,  and  the 
principles  of  Plastic  Art  have  been  thus  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  the 
surfaces.  It  may  also  be  remarked  tliat  in  the  side  view  the  form  of  the  horse 
presents  two  lines  which  are  too  parallel,  and  by  no  means  happy. 

In  his  group  representing  Truth  trampling  on  Falsehood,  the  same  artist  has 
shown  power  in  the  representation  of  delicate  feminine  forms,  and  the  work  is 
carefully  executed.  Thu  subject,  however,  is  not  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Two  figures  of  boys,  one  of  whom  is  crying  over  his  broken  drum,  prove  that  M. 
Simonis  has  also  been  successful  in  that  class  of  subjects  called  “ genre,”  and  which 
are  altogether  treated  in  a Realistic  manner.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  21 3,  No.  464.) 

C.  A.  Fraikix,  of  Schaerbcck,  near  Brussels.  A figure  of  Psyche  moving 
lightly  forward,  and  bearing  a Cupid  on  her  shoulders  The  motive  of  this  figure 
is  spirited,  the  forms  are  expressed  with  great  tenderness,  and  the  group  presents 
attractions  from  several  points  of  view.  There  is,  however,  in  the  movement  of 
the  head  of  Psyche  something  affected,  and  in  the  style  of  Canova.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat.,  p.  213,  No.  465.) 

O.  Geefs,  of  Sehaerbeck,  near  Brussels  A group,  in  which  the  power  of 
beauty  over  savage  nature  is  allegorically  represented  by  a lion,  who  is  allowing 
his  claws  to  be  cut  by  a pretty  undraped  female  figure.  This  work,  of  which  a 
cast  is  exhibited  in  plaster,  is  very  carefully  executed  as  a whole  ; the  forms  of  the 
fumale  figure  aro  very  pleasing,  though  the  treatment  is  rather  too  soft 

The  bust  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  exhibited  by  the  same  artist, 
is  very  spirited,  and  is  carefully  executed.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat.,  p.  213,  No.  466.) 

J.  Tukru.ncEX,  of  M alines.  A figure,  in  marble,  representing  the  celebrated 
Giotto,  when  a boy,  looking  at  his  first  drawing  with  an  expression  of  joy.  The 
conception  of  this  work  is  very  spirited,  and  it  is  carefully  executed.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat.,  p.  213,  No.  456.) 

C.  Geerts,  of  LouvaiiL  This  artist,  the  most  distinguished  for  wood-carving  in 
Belgium,  executed  the  carvings  for  the  new  stalls  in  Antwerp  Cathedral.  His 
chief  contribution  to  the  Exhibition  is  a “ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  executed  in 
wood.  In  this  work  the  artist  shows  a great  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
motive  of  the  figures,  the  expression  of  the  heads,  and  the  manner  in  which  tho 
folds  of  the  drapery  are  disposed.  There  is,  however,  somewhat  too  much  of 
systematic  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  heads  and  drapery.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  213,  No.  450.) 

Joseph  Geefs,  of  Antwerp.  “ The  Faithful  Messenger.”  In  the  work  so 
entitled  the  sculptor  has  represented  a dove  perching  on  the  shoulder  of  a young 
girl,  to  whom  it  has  returned.  This  statue  is  very  pleasing,  but  is  hardly  a work 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distinguished  merits  of  this  artist. 
Honourable  Mentioa  (Cat,  p.  213,  No.  451.) 

J.  Jaquet,  of  Sehaerbeck,  near  Brussels.  A group,  in  plaster,  of  Cupid  asking 
Venus  to  restore  his  bow,  which  she  has  taken  from  hint  This  work  is  pleasing, 
though  somewhat  affected  in  motive.  The  execution  is  careful,  though  the 
development  of  the  muscles,  particularly  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  is  too  strong. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  213,  No.  461.) 
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Sculpture  on  a small  Settle. — Medals. 

L.  J.  Hart,  of  Brussels.  Thirty-nine  Medals,  among  which  a portrait  of  Rubens 
may  be  particularly  noticed.  These  works  show  very  considerable  skill  in  the 
class  of  art  in  which  they  are  executed.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  213, 
No.  441.) 

C.  Jehotte,  of  Liege.  A series  of  Medals  by  this  artist  are  also  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p 213,  No.  417.) 

B.  Graphic  Representations  on  Plane  Surfaces. 

Inlaid  IFor&s  in  Metal. 

J.  Falloise,  of  Lifcge.  A shield,  some  drinking  cups,  a vase,  an  armlet,  all  in 
steel,  inlaid  with  silver.  The  masterly  execution,  refined  taste,  and  correct  style 
shown  in  these  works,  place  M.  Falloise  in  the  first  rank  in  the  class  of  Workers 
in  Metal.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p 212,  No.  384.  Awarded  Prize  Medal,  Class 
XXIIL) 

SWITZERLAND. 

J.  Leemann,  of  Zurich,  a bookbinder.  The  model  of  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg,  ex  rented  in  cardboard  with  a penknife.  This  model  deserves  special  notice, 
on  account  of  the  correctness  of  the  proportions,  and  the  labour  anil  dexterity 
shown  in  the  execution.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  313,  No.  257.  Awarded 
Prize  Medal,  Class  VIL) 

J.  Leemann,  of  Berne.*  The  model  of  the  beautiful  Fountain  at  Nurembeig, 
executed  in  wood  with  the  utmost  truth  of  detail.  Honourable  Mention.  ' (Cat., 
p.  313,  No.  258.) 

SPAIN. 

Inlaid  Warts. 

(a.)  In  Wood. 

Perez  and  Co.  A manufactory  for  inlaying  wood  at  Barcelona  A table-top, 
inlaid  with  a variety  of  ornaments,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Great  Britain.  The  patterns,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  in  admirable  taste,  the 
colouring  exquisite  throughout,  the  execution  of  extraordinary  fineness,  the  most 
minute  particles  of  wood  being  employed  to  express  the  faintest  gradations  of 
colour.  Altogether  this  is  a work  of  the  highest  rank  in  its  class.  Prize  Medal. 
(Cat,  p.  307,  No.  271a.) 

(b.)  In  Metal. 

E.  Zuloaoa.  The  proprietor  of  an  establishment  at  Madrid  for  works  in  metal, 
from  which  were  exhibited  various  specimens  executed  in  iron,  inlaid  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs.  These  works  are  of  rare  excellence  in 
every  respect,  both  as  regards  the  taste  of  the  patterns  and  the  artistic  style  of 
the  execution.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  a chest,  worthy  to  receive  the 
muniments  of  the  proud  nobility  of  Castile,  two  pairs  of  pistols,  a couteau  de 

• It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  that  tho  model  of  tho 
Fountain  of  Nuremberg  is  executed  by  the  same  artist  as  the  model  of  Strasburg  Cathe- 
dral which  precedes  it. 
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chasse,  and  a sabre.  Honourable  Mention.  Awarded  Prize  Medal,  Class  XXIII. 
(Cat.,  p.  307,  Nos.  264  and  264a.) 

The  Royal  Ordnance  Manufactory  of  Toledo  exhibits  a number  of  works 
inlaid  in  tbo  same  manner,  among  which  may  be  particularly  noticed  a dagger. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat.,  p.  307,  No.  266.) 

DENMARK. 

Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

It  was  for  this  country  that  the  great  Thorwaldsen  embodied  his  spiritual  con- 
ceptions in  such  a number  of  masterpieces  of  sculpture  ; and  there  are  not  wanting 
in  Denmark  at  the  present  day  distinguished  sculptors  who  follow  in  his  footsteps 
with  greater  or  less  success. 

J.  A.  Jerichau,  of  Copenhagen.  Group  of  a Panther  and  Hunter.  The 
animal  has  fastened  on  the  hunter  as  he  is  carrying  off  one  of  her  cubs  ; he  is 
about  to  pierce  her  with  his  spear. 

This  group  is  full  of  life,  and  finely  conceived,  the  execution  shows  great  know- 
ledge, and  careful  minute  labour  in  the  details.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  the  artist  has  missed  the  true  proportions  in  the  legs  of  the  hunter,  which 
are  too  short. 

Another  group,  by  the  same  artist,  “ Eve  after  the  Fall,”  leaning  on  the  seated 
figure  of  Adam,  has  great  merit  Equal  praise  is  due  to  him  for  a bas-relief 
intended  to  form  part  of  a frieze  ; a drawing  of  the  whole  design  gives  a very 
favourable  impression  of  it  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  217,  No.  39.) 

H.  W.  Bissen,  of  Copenhagen.  A figure  of  Orestes  in  rapid  movement,  and 
brandishing  a sword.  In  this  work  the  conception  is  full  of  life,  and  the  momen- 
tary character  of  the  action  well  rendered  ; the  expression  of  the  countenance  is 
noble,  the  execution  carefuL  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  217,  No.  38.) 

Sculpture  on  a small  Scale. 

C.  G.  Klingsey,  of  Copenhagen.  A jewel  casket  in  ivory,  ornamented  with 
reliefs,  after  celebrated  works  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  artist  lias  shown  a highly 
cultivated  taste  and  correct  feeling  for  style,  not  only  in  the  general  form  of  this 
casket,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  the  reliefs  to  so  small  a scale,  and  in  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments.  This  work  is  also  to  be  especially  commended  on  account 
of  the  great  care  shown  in  its  execution.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  217, 
No.  34.) 

RUSSIA 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Russia  has  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  no  specimen 
of  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  although  we  could  here  mention  two  distinguished 
Russian  names — that  of  R.  M.  Von  Launitz,  now  residing  at  Frankfort,  a sculptor 
full  of  talent ; and  the  well-known  Baron  Kloth,  of  St  Petersburg,  who  in  the 
representation  of  horses  studied  from  the  life,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  modem  times.  His  groups  of  horses,  with  their  trainers,  at  St  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin,  may  be  cited  in  proo  of  his  merits. 

Count  Tolstoy,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg, 
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exhibits  plaster  casts  of  a series  of  medallions,  on  which  are  represented  in  relief 
the  incidents  of  the  successful  war  carried  on  by  Russia  against  France,  from  1813 
to  1811.  These  works  are  well  known  to  all  connoisseurs,  and  deserve  notice  on 
account  of  the  invention  shown  in  the  designs,  some  of  which  are  very  happy ; 
the  execution  is  also  careful.  Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  300,  No.  328.) 

N.  Korniloff,  a painter  in  the  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, exhibits  a copy  of  a landscape  with  cows,  by  Berghem,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  master,  both  in  form  and  colour,  are  rendered  with  remarkable 
truth  and  admirable  execution  of  the  details.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat,  p.  300,  No. 
318.) 

Lilhochromy. 

F.  Drp.ger,  of  Moscow,  for  an  illustrated  work,  in  which  furniture  and  other 
examples  of  mediaeval  decoration  are  represented  in  a very  masterly  manner. 
Honourable  Mention.  (Cat,  p.  300,  No.  362.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Fogelberg,  now  living  at. 
Rome,  did  not  contribute  any  work  to  the  Exhibition  on  behalf  of  the  school  of  his 
native  country,  Sweden  ; and  that  in  like  manner  the  Netherlands  were  not  repre- 
sented by  Roger,  the  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Amsterdam,  an  admirable 
sculptor  in  the  Realistic  style.  The  works  of  both  these  artists  would  have  shown 
the  great  excellence  of  the  respective  schools  of  sculpture  to  which  they  belong. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  American  States,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  generations  have  established 
bo  vast  a scheme  of  municipal  and  political  institutions,  have  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  many  branches  of  industry,  and  are  now  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  sciences,  and  also  to  those  arts  which  minister  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  animal  wants  of  man,  and  which  have  for  their  high  purpose  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  the  expression  of  beauty  through  form. 

All  who  have  truly  at  heart  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  regard  it  as 
the  common  good  of  mankind,  must  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has 
attended  this  new  movement  of  the  American  mind. 

Sculpture  on  a large  Scale. 

Several  natives  of  the  United  States  may  be  mentioned  who  have  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  this  difficult  branch  of  art,  which  cannot  be  acquired  without  a certain 
course  of  training.  I am  acquainted  with  the  works  of  two  American  sculptors, 
Greenough,  and  Hiram  Powers,  of  whom  the  latter  alone  contributed  to  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  was  only  represented  there  by  two  specimens  of  his  works : — 1.  The 
Greek  Slave.  In  this  work  a youthful  creature  of  very  delicate  form  is  represented 
in  marble.  The  figure  is  studied  from  the  life,  and  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
refinement  of  imitation.  The  treatment  of  the  back,  especially,  is  one  of  the 
happiest  efforts  in  modem  sculpture.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hand  of  this  figure  is  made  to  lean  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  while  at  the  same  time  the  real  support  of  the  body  Ls  on  the  left  leg,  gives 
an  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  the  motion  of  the  whole  figure,  and  deprives  it 
of  that  charm  of  contrast,  which  the  sculptors  of  antiquity  imparted  to  their 
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statues  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  figure  decidedly  on  one  side,  so  as  to  leave 
the  other  side  free.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  expression  of  gentle  endurance 
and  resignation  which  characterizes  the  head  by  no  means  serves  to  indicate  the 
subject  represented  by  this  figure ; the  sculptor  has,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  symbol  of  the  marble  chain,  to  justify  more  fully  the  title 
which  he  has  given  to  this  work.  2,  A Fisher  Boy,  listening  attentively  to  the 
murmur  of  a shell.  A youthful  refined  figure,  sculptured  in  marble  ; the  exe- 
cution is  careful,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Greek  Slave.  Prize  Medal.  (Cat., 
p.  11,  Nos.  522  and  547.) 

Fine  Art  Casting. 

The  art  of  casting  sculpture  in  different  metals  is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  diffusion  of  the  finest  works.  I should  not  be  therefore  justi- 
fied were  I to  pass  over  the  specimens  of  Fine  Art  casting  in  the  Exhibition, 
though  these  have  been  already  examined  and  rewarded  by  the  Jury  of  Class 
XXII. 

Tlie  following  artists  and  directors  of  foundries  may  be  particularly  noticed  : — 
(a.)  Castings  in  Branse. 

England.  The  Coalbrookdale  Company,  in  Shropshire.  The  cast  of  Bell’s 
figure  of  the  Eagle-slayer  shows  great  perfection,  both  iu  the  casting  and  subse- 
quent tooling. 

J.  A.  Hatfield,  of  London.  “ Foley’s  Youth  at  the  Stream."  This  work  is 
deserving  of  notice,  as  a remarkable  specimen  of  casting. 

Zollverein.  Tlie  foundry  of  Count  G.  Einsiedel,  of  Lauclihnmmer,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  exhibits  a great  number  of  largo  and  important  specimens  of 
casting.  Among  them  may  be  especially  noticed  the  figure  of  a Girl  at  the 
Fountain,  by  Wichmann,  a very  good  example  of  casting  and  tooling. 

Fiuebel  This  artist  has  executed,  at  Berlin,  the  whole  of  the  casts  of  Rauch’s 
monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  A Newfoundland  Dog,  after  a model  by 
Holler,  and  remarkably  well  cast  and  tooled,  and  a numlier  of  smaller  figures, 
were  exhibited  by  this  artist 

C.  U.  Fischer,  of  Berlin.  This  artist  also  exhibited  a great  number  of  casts, 
among  which  may  lie  especially  noticed  an  Eagle,  and  a Danaid,  after  Bauch. 

Kesler,  of  Greiswald.  The  figure  of  the  Muse  Polyhymnia,  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin  ; a very  successful  specimen  of  raw  casting. 

Miller,  director  of  the  celebrated  Royal  Bronze  Foundry  at  Munich,  an 
establishment  which  has  accomplished  much  under  his  management,  and  which, 
under  its  late  director,  Stiglmayer,  had  already  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
castings,  and  on  so  colossal  a scale. 

Those  executed  by  Miller  are  the  Lion,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  this 
Report,  and  the  two  noble  figures  by  Schwanthaler,  the  first  of  these  being  a 
specimen  of  raw  casting,  and  the  two  figures  being  tooled. 

These  works  are  most  admirable  for  the  sharpness  and  clearness  of  the  casting, 
and  also  for  the  beautiful  subdued  colour  of  the  bronze. 

France.  Eck  and  Durant,  of  Paris.  The  Dancing  Satyr,  by  Lequesne  ; an 
excellent  cast,  well  tooled. 
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Quesnel,  of  Paris.  Thu  Venus  ami  Cupid,  by  Pradier,  and  the  group  of  a 
Hunter  killing  a Stag,  by  Jean  Debay,  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Simons  and  Sons,  of  Paris.  The  Bust  of  a Negro,  by  Cordier ; a masterly 
specimen  both  of  casting  and  tooling. 

(b) .  Castings  in  Zinc. 

ZoLLVEREIN.  M.  Geiss,  of  Berlin.  In  the  establishment  of  this  artist  the 
casting  of  zinc  has  been  brought  to  remarkable  perfection,  and  works  of  sculpture, 
of  a colossal  and  of  the  smallest  scale,  as  well  as  .architectural  ornaments  of  the 
most  refined  taste,  have  been  reproduced  in  this  material. 

By  a process  recently  introduced,  copper  is  deposited  on  the  zinc  by  galvanic 
action  ; a bronze  surface  is  thus  produced,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  durable. 
The  Exhibition  contained  the  following  admirable  examples  of  the  casting  of  this 
establishment : — The  Amazon,  by  Kiss ; the  Hebe,  by  Canova ; tho  Boy  with 
the  Swan,  by  Kalide ; Baily’s  Eve  ; the  celebrated  figure  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich,  known  as  the  “ Ilioneus,”  or  the  “ Niobid two  Stags,  by  Rauch  ; also 
a Corinthian  and  an  Ionic  Cupital. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  Council  Medal  was  quite  as  fully  deserved  by  this 
establishment  as  by  that  of  the  “ Vieille  Montague.” 

Sp.  Devaranne  and  Son.  This  firm  has  also  brought  the  art  of  casting  in 
zinc  to  great  perfection,  and  exhibited  a number  of  works  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  contributed  by  Geiss. 

Out  of  this  great  collection  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  most  worthy  of 
notice  : the  Venus,  by  Canova  ; a Lion  and  a Panther,  life-size  ; and  the  Danaid, 
by  Rauch. 

Belgium.  The  establishment  called  “ La  Vieille  Moutagne,”  in  Belgium, 
which  has  produced  a number  of  zinc  castings  of  remarkable  excellence,  has 
exhibited  one  most  masterly  specimen,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  seated  on 
her  throne. 

(c) .  Castings  in  Iron, 

England.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  Company.  A very  successful  cast  of  Bell’s 
Eagle-slayer. 

ZoLLVEREIN.  The  Royal  I RON-FoUNDR  Y,  of  Berlin.  The  great  importance 
of  this  establishment  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  notice  of  the  several 
specimens  exhibited  by  it.  The  process  of  Galvanoplastic  deposit  may  lie  here 
also  noticed,  as  another  mode  by  which  sculpture  may  be  reproduced  with 
accuracy,  and  at  a reasonable  cost. 

Julius  Winch elmann,  proprietor  of  a Galvanoplastic  establishment,  in  Berlin. 
The  statue  of  Frederick  William  II.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  This  work  is  very 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  sharpness  of  the  forma 

C.  W A ADEN,  Hejtorler. 

November  1851. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  ON  DESIGN. 
By  RICHARD  REDORAVE,  R.A 


It  was  the  original  intention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  that  all  exliibitcd 
“ Designs  ” should  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  J uries  of  the  respective 
Classes  to  whose  award  the  fabrics  to  which  such  designs  were  applied,  or  intended 
to  be  applied,  were  submitted.  It  was  subsequently  determined  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  that  this  duty  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Jurors  of  Class  XXX., 
assisted  by  associated  Jurors  from  the  various  Classes  of  manufactures  designed 
for.  The  awards  on  design  will  therefore  be  found  among  those  of  the  Jury  of 
Class  XXX. 

With  a view  to  the  permanent  record  of  the  opinions  formed  on  the  careful 
examination  entailed  by  their  duty,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  directed  a 
Report  to  be  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Jury,  which  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  merits  of  the  “ Designs  ’’  exhibited,  but  should  have  regard  to  the 
general  state  of  design  as  applied  to  the  various  fabrics  and  manufactures  in  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

Such  then  are  the  objects  to  be  embraced  in  this  Report,  and  they  form  an 
extensive  and  onerous  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  any  one  individual  When  the  varied 
applications  of  design  and  ornamental  decoration  called  for  by  the  different  uses, 
materials,  and  modes  of  manufacture  are  considered,  and  the  vast  multitude  of 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied  (all  more  or  less  requiring  examination),  the 
task  of  the  Reporter  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  gTeat  difficulty  and  labour,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  trusts  peculiar  indulgence  may  be  claimed. 

The  desire  evinced  by  the  rudest  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  nations  for  the 
decoration  of  their  buildings,  utensils,  and  clothing,  almost  raises  ornament 
into  a natural  want,  and  must  render  its  proper  application  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  manufacturer,  since  upon  it  the  value  of  his  manufactures 
in  the  various  markets  of  the  world  greatly  depends.  It  can  hardly  be  possible, 
therefore,  that  any  one  should  doubt,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  importance  of  a 
careful  review  of  the  union  of  design  and  ornament  to  manufacturing  skill,  since 
all  that  the  inventive  powers,  the  fancy,  and  the  handicraft  of  man  can  do  has 
this  year  been  gathered  into  one  place,  and  the  world  been  invited  to  consider  anil 
examine  it.  But  without  some  critical  guidance,  some  judicial  canons,  or  some 
careful  separation  of  the  meretricious  from  the  beautiful,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  public  taste  will  rather  be  vitiated  than  improved  by  an  examination  of  the 
Exhibition,  as  it  will  readily  be  allowed  that  the  mass  of  ornament  applied  to  the 
works  therein  exhibited  is  of  the  former  character,  and  from  that  very  cause 
more  likely  to  impose  on  the  uninformed  taste  of  the  multitude  than  the  simpler 
qualities  of  real  excellence  to  impress  us  with  a just  sense  of  their  worth.  Such 
considerations  were,  doubtless,  among  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  this  subject. 

We  have  spoken  of  design  and  of  ornamental  decoration.  These  are  two 
essentially  different  things,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  that  they  should,  from  the 
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first,  1)0  considered  as  separate  and  distinct,  “ Design  ” has  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  any  work  both  for  use  and  beauty,  and  therefore  includes  its  orna- 
mentation also.  “ Ornament  ” is  merely  the  decoration  of  a thing  constructed. 

Ornament  is  thus  necessarily  limited,  for,  so  defined,  it  cannot  he  other  than 
secondary,  and  must  not  usurp  a principal  place ; if  it  do  so,  the  object  is  no 
longer  a work  ornamented,  but  is  degraded  into  a mere  ornament.  Now  the  great 
tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  reverse  this  rule ; indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  the  works  of  the  Great  Exhibition  without  seeing  how  often  utility  and 
construction  are  made  secondary  to  decoration.  In  fact,  when  commencing  a 
design,  designers  are  too  apt  to  think  of  ornament  before  construction,  and,  as 
has  been  said  in  connexion  with  the  nobler  art  of  architecture,  rather  to  construct 
ornament  than  to  ornament  construction.  This,  on  the  slightest  examination,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  leading  error  in  the  Exhibition,  an  error  more  or  less  apparent 
in  every  department  of  manufacture  connected  with  ornament,  which  is  apt  to 
sicken  us  of  decoration,  and  leads  us  to  admire  those  objects  of  absolute  utility 
(the  machines  and  utensils  of  various  kinds),  where  use  is  so  paramount  that 
ornament  is  repudiated,  and,  fitness  of  purpose  being  the  end  sought,  a noble  sim- 
plicity is  the  result. 

The  primary  consideration  of  construction  is  so  necessary  to  pure  design,  that  it 
almost  follows  that,  whenever  style  and  ornament  are  debased,  construction  will 
be  found  to  have  l>een  first  disregarded ; and  that  those  styles  which  are 
considered  the  purest,  and  the  l>est  periods  of  those  styles,  are  just  those  wherein 
constructive  utility  has  been  rightly  understood  and  most  thoroughly  attended  to. 
A dissertation  upon  difference  of  styles  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  Report,  as 
well  as  an  expressed  preference  for  any  particular  one,  since  each,  doubtless, 
contains  some  qualities  of  beauty  or  excellence  which  will  justify  its  use  when 
restrained  and  regulated  by  fixed  principles.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to 
illustrate  by  a few  remarks  the  opinion  expressed  above,  since  it  involves  important 
principles  connected  with  a proper  consideration  of  works  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Report 

To  begin  with  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  middle  ages : when  the 
style  was  purest,  the  construction  was  most  scientific,  the  arches  were  best  formed 
for  resistance,  the  groining  elevated  and  simple,  the  ornament  modest  and  applied 
to  the  forms  of  construction  only.  As  the  style  progressed  with  time,  it  departed 
from  its  primitive  simplicity  : it  became  more  ornamental,  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  its  constructive  truth  : the  use  of  the  arch  was  partly  obscured 
by  its  being  placed  under  a horizontal  arrangement,  and  supported  by  perpen- 
dicular mullions,  and  it  was  gradually  flattened  to  the  worst  form  for  sustaining 
pressure.  The  groining,  at  first  simple,  became  n most  elaborate  system  of  reticu- 
lation, by  its  numerous  lines  reducing  the  apparent  height  of  the  roof,  to  the 
entire  loss  of  the  sublime  effect  produced  by  its  elevation  and  simple  groining  in 
the  earlier  period.  At  the  Rame  time  the  enormous  pendants  seemed  ready  to 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  beholder,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  flattened  arch  of 
which  they  were  the  key-stones.  The  exterior  was  everywhere  decorated, 
effecting  the  ruin  of  the  building  by  the  dust  and  moss  which  this  humid  climate 
soon  engendered.  In  its  last  period,  decoration  could  be  carried  no  further, 
and  Gothic  architecture,  which  had  grown  into  glory  and  beauty,  from  its  just  and 
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scientific  construction,  was  thrown  aside  when  a ttorid  ornamentation  had  taken 
the  place  of  constructive  truth.  It  was  succeeded  in  this  country  by  the  Tudor  style, 
a modification  of  the  Renaissance.  The  Renaissance  itself  arose  mainly  from  the 
study  of  Roman  remains,  and  those  often  of  the  worst  period  of  the  Empire,  when 
Greek  science,  skill,  and  pure  taste  had  fallen  before  Roman  magnificence  and 
barbarism,  and  before  modem  discoveries  had  opened  up  the  Athenian  treasures 
of  Greek  art.  It  was  introduced,  however,  by  men  of  enlarged  minds,  most  of 
them  great  constructive  architects,  and  by  them  it  was  constructively  adapted  ; 
they  embodied  in  it  many  of  the  just  principles  of  the  ancient  styles ; and  if  the 
stream  of  tradition  had  brought  down  much  rubbish  as  well  as  treasure,  still  the 
master  minds  of  the  fifteenth  century  gradually  separated  them,  and  applied  with 
unrivalled  skill  and  a fertile  fancy  what  was  beautiful  and  good.  It  was,  however, 
essentially  pagan  in  all  its  details,  and  its  ornament  conveyed  no  symbolic 
truths  to  the  hearts  of  men.  In  the  hands  of  less  skilful  masters  it  soon 
became  decoration  without  a pervading  spirit,  ornament  merely  used  as  orna- 
ment, without  propriety  as  without  meaning;  and  thus,  as  the  Tudor  style,  it 
succeeded  in  this  country  to  the  Gothic,  that  style  dying  out,  partly  from  the 
causes  above  stated,  and  partly  from  the  change  of  feeling  consequent  on  the 
reformed  opinions  which  then  prevailed.  Tliis  debased  form  of  the  Renaissance,  in 
its  decoration,  had  already  cast  off  all  constructive  truth  and  consistency : much 
that  was  bad  in  the  late  style  was  retained  and  mixed  wnth  it ; whatever  was 
good  was  as  certainly  forgotten.  Columns  were  reversed,  the  heavy  and  broad 
part  being  upwards,  the  small  part  below  ; they  swelled  alternately  into  enormous 
bands,  and  were  contracted  into  severing  rings,  and  sometimes  they  stood  upon 
balls  to  give  a further  sense  of  insecurity.  Terminal  figures  were  introduced 
which  had  the  weight  of  their  entablatures  borne  on  baskets  of  imitative  fruits  or 
flowers.  The  covering  pediments  were  broken,  contrary  to  all  constructive  appli- 
cation, or  were  placed  successively  ouo  within  another  : entablatures  were 
enlarged  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supporting  columns ; and  the  useful  was 
superseded  by  the  ornamental. 

In  France  first,  and  afterwards  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Renaissance 
was  degraded  into  the  style  known  as  that  of  Louis  Quatorzo.  In  all  that  this  style 
differed  from  the  true  Renaissance,  it  differed  merely  as  arising  out  of  decoration. 
As  a style  it  never  had  a commencement  in  construction,  as  the  Gothic  and  Re- 
naissance had,  both  of  which  were  founded  on  an  architectural  basis  ; this  sprang 
from  the  love  of  the  Grand  Monarqne  for  magnificence  and  display.  In  it,  all 
that  was  constructively  true  was  disregarded  utterly  ami  systematically  ; thus 
supports  became  curved  and  broken  in  line  exactly  where  they  required  strength, 
bearing- rails  were  severed  in  the  centre  where  the  greatest  bearing  was,  the  union 
of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  forms  was  suppressed,  styles  and  rails  as  far  as 
possible  hidden,  veneers  applied  with  the  grain  across  the  framing,  and  every 
effort  of  invention  strained,  not  to  decorate  the  due  constructive  truth  of  things, 
but  utterly  to  hide  and  abolish  construction  altogether.  The  ruling  principle  of 
the  style,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  one,  was  the  avoidance  of  symmetry, 
and  the  search  after  variety  by  eveiy  possible  means  : for  this  reason  central  forms 
had  disymetrical  sides,  and  the  most  unequal  division  of  parts  was  the  rule  of 
composition.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  which  called  it  forth,  for  mere  mag- 
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nificence  ami  display,  it  was  admirably  adapted,  being  one  of  the  most  suitable 
styles  for  the  display  of  gilding,  and  for  brilliancy  and  sparkle  in  metal  and  or- 
molu work,  showy  and  glittering  beyond  anything  attainable  in  the  simpler  forms 
of  the  Renaissance  or  of  classic  antiquity.  From  these  qualities  it  has  long  main- 
tained its  hold  on  the  public  taste  ; and  its  florid  and  gorgeous  tinsel  still  prevails 
in  three-fourths  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  its  gross 
contempt  of  constructive  principles. 

The  ornament  of  past  ages  is  the  tradition  of  the  omamentist,  and  tradition 
ever  hands  down  to  us  things  good  and  bad,  both  equally  consecrated  to  most 
minds  by  the  authority  of  time  But  a moment’s  reflection  will  show  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  discriminate  before  receiving  anything  on  such  authority.  A church 
or  temple  built  in  a rude  age  remains  undisturbed  by  some  happy  chance,  a villa 
or  a theatre  in  a remote  provincial  town  escapes  the  fatalities  of  accident  or  time, 
some  tomb  is  opened,  some  overwhelmed  city  exhumed  from  the  debris  of  ruin 
that  hail  gathered  over  it  The  ornamental  details  found  therein  are  copied  and 
illustrated  by  the  notes  of  antiquarians,  or  published  iu  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies,  and  are  at  once  regarded  as  authorities  for  imitation,  it  being  forgotten 
that  they  were  perhaps  the  works  of  obscure  provincial  artists,  of  a barbarous  age 
perchance,  or  of  a people  with  whom  art,  no  longer  studied  for  its  principles,  had 
censed  to  progress  or  had  rapidly  declined. 

Such  traditional  ornament  moreover  lnul  or  had  not  a local  use,  a consistent  appli- 
cation to  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  or  funeral  purposes,  in  fact  a local  symbolism  ; but 
even  if  it  had,  this,  mostly  overlooked,  is  sure  to  be  soon  disregarded  ; and  not  only 
have  we  ornament  of  a degraded  period,  of  a declining  age,  or  by  inferior  artists, 
but  to  this  must  be  added,  that  its  symbolic  life  is  totally  extinct,  and,  perhaps, 
fortunately  so,  for  when  revived  it  is  indiscriminately  used,  for  purposes  totally  at 
variance  with  its  first  application  and  original  intent.  Moreover,  the  ornament  suited 
for  one  material  is  misapplied  to  a material  different  from  that  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Thus  ornament  originally  carved  in  stone  is  used  for  metal  or  for  wood, 
or,  worse  still,  for  carpets  or  for  dresses.  That  which  was  intended  to  be  carved  in 
relief  is  imitated  as  the  inlay  of  a floor  or  the  hanging  of  a wall,  and  senseless 
anomalies  of  all  kimls  speedily  arise  from  undue  reverence  for  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  traditional  ornament-  That  this  is  no  forced  view  of  things,  a glance  at  the 
Exhibition  will  at  once  show,  wherein  are  to  be  seen  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
church  imitated  for  secular  purposes ; the  funeral  urns  of  the  Greek  revived  as 
drinking-vessels  for  the  table ; the  columns  of  temples  turned  into  candlesticks, 
and  sarcophagi  into  wine-coolers  ; while  the  decorations  of  ceilings  are  applied  to 
carpets,  and  the  carved  frieze  of  an  Ionic  temple  to  a muslin  curtain  : all  these 
errors  arising  from  the  indiscriminating  use  of  those  materials  with  which  antiquity 
has  supplied  us. 

Omamentists  may  fairly  be  divided  into  two  classes  : the  traditional,  who  snper- 
stitiously  reverence  the  remains  of  past  ages  and  are  wedded  in  practice  to  existing 
styles ; and  those  who  despise  the  past  and  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt  from 
the  abundant  sources  of  nature  a mode  and  manner  for  themselves,  without  regard 
to  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  The  first  class  simply  seek  to  follow  where 
precedent  leads  them,  and  to  be  able  to  claim  the  sanction  of  authority  for  their 
works.  These,  even  when  taste  duly  regulates  their  choice,  are  men  of  limited 
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ideas  and  small  progress.  Those  of  the  second  class,  who  pay  no  deference  to 
authority,  who  think  that  ornament  is  governed  by  no  laws,  and  who  see  no 
principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  guided,  are  little  likely  to  raise  the  art  to  the 
level  of  past  times,  and,  still  less,  to  advance  its  aim  and  widen  its  scope.  The 
true  omamentist  would  seem  to  be  one  who  seeks  out  the  principles  on  which  the 
bygone  artists  worked,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  arrived  at  excellence,  and, 
discarding  mere  imitation  and  reproduction  of  details,  endeavours,  by  the  application 
of  new  ideas  and  new  matter  on  principles  which  he  believes  to  l>e  sound,  or  which 
time  and  the  assent  of  other  minds  has  approved  to  be  fundamental,  to  attain 
originality  through  fitness  and  truth.  The  antiquarian  ornamontist,  however,  will 
always  have  a certain  reputation,  apd  justly,  if  he  has  the  taste  to  select  what  is 
best  from  the  great  masters  of  past  times.  In  any  case  the  critic  must  be  bold 
who  speaks  against  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  art ; and  praise  is  safe  when 
great  names  are  on  the  side  of  the  critic  From  this  class  of  omamentists  we  may 
at  least  demand  purity  of  style,  that  marked  eras  should  be  kept  distinct,  and 
that  the  adopted  ornament  should  be  fitly  applied  to  fabrics  or  manufactures  of 
the  like  nature,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  like  uses,  as  those  for  which  the 
ornament  was  first  designed. 

From  the  labours  of  the  second  class  of  omamentists,  united  to  that  constant 
search  after  novelty  at  any  sacrifice  of  true  taste  for  which  manufacturers  are  so 
constantly  urgent,  there  has  arisen  a new  species  of  ornament  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable kind,  which  it  is  desirable  at  once  to  deprecate  on  account  of  its  complete 
departure  from  just  taste  and  true  principles.  This  may  be  called  the  natural 
or  merely  imitative  style,  and  it  is  seen  in  its  worst  development  in  some  of  the 
articles  of  form. 

Thus  we  have  metal  imitations  of  plants  and  flowers,  with  an  attempt  to  make 
them  a strict  resemblance,  forgetting  that  natural  objects  are  rendered  into  orna- 
ment by  subordinating  the  details  to  the  general  idea,  and  that  the  endeavour 
ought  to  be  to  seize  the  simplest  expression  of  a thing  rather  than  to  imitate  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  fine  art  also : in  its  highest  effort  mere  imitation  is  an  error 
and  an  impertinence,  and  true  ornamental  art  is  even  more  opposed  to  the  merely 
imitative  treatment  now  so  largely  adopted.  Let  any  one  examine  floral  or  foliated 
ornament  produced  in  metal  by  electrotyping  the  natural  object,  whereby  every 
venation  and  striation  of  the  plant  is  reproduced,  and  compare  it  with  a well  and 
simply  modelled  treatment,  where  only  the  general  features  of  the  form  are  given 
and  all  the  minutest  details  purposely  omitted  ; and  if  this  latter  has  been  done 
with  a true  sense  of  the  characteristics  of  the  plant,  the  meanness  and  littleness  of 
the  one  rootle  will  be  perfectly  evident,  compared  with  the  larger  manner  of  the 
other.  But  this  imitative  style  is  carried  much  further  : or-molu  stems  and  leaves 
bear  porcelain  flowers  painted  to  imitate  nature,  and  candles  are  made  to  rise  out 
of  tulips  and  chinaasters,  whilo  gas  jets  gush  forth  from  opal  arums  Stems, 
bearing  flowers  for  various  uses,  arise  from  groups  of  metal  leaves  standing  tiptoe 
on  their  points,  and  every  constructive  truth,  and  just  adaptation  to  use,  is  dis- 
regarded for  a senseless  imitative  naturalism.  In  the  same  way,  and  doubtless 
supported  by  great  authority,  past  and  present,  enormous  wTeaths  of  flowers,  fish, 
game,  fruits,  &c,  imitated  h merveiUc,  dangle  round  sideboards,  bods,  and  picture- 
frames.  Glass  is  tortured  out  of  its  true  quality  to  make  it  into  the  cup  of  a lily 
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or  au  anemone  : not  that  we  may  be  supposed  to  drink  nectar  from  the  Hower,  hut 
that  novelty  may  catch  those  for  whom  good  taste  is  not  piquant  enough,  and 
chaste  forms  not  sufficiently  showy.  In  fabrics  where  flatness  would  seem  most 
essential,  this  imitative  treatment  is  often  carried  to  the  greatest  excess  ; and  carpets 
are  ornamented  with  water-lilies  floating  on  their  natural  bed,  with  fruits  and 
flowers  poured  forth  in  overwhelming  abundance  in  all  the  glory  of  their  shades 
and  hues ; or  wp  are  startled  by  a lion  at  our  hearth,  or  a leopard  on  our  rug,  his 
spotted  coat  imitated  even  to  its  relief  as  well  as  to  its  colour,  while  palm-trees  and 
landscapes  are  used  as  the  ornaments  of  muslin  curtains.  -Though  far  from  saying 
that  imitative  ornament  is  not  sometimes  allowable,  still  it  will  at  once  be  felt  that 
the  manner  wants  a determined  regulation  to  exclude  it  in  most  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases  from  all  works  aspiring  to  be  considered  in  just  taste,  and  to  leave  it 
to  be  adopted  by  those  only  who  think  novelty  better  than  chaste  design,  and 
show  preferable  to  truth. 

The  constant  search  after  novelty  has  just  been  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  bad  taste  in  modern  ornament.  Manufacturers  are  eager  to  obtain  it  at  any 
sacrifice  of  truth,  and  at  any  cost.  The  efforts  of  those  past  ages,  when  taste  was 
most  indisputable,  appear  to  have  been  directed  rather  to  the  continually  per- 
fecting and  refiniug  their  designs  and  inventions,  than  to  creating  new  ones.  Thus 
in  architecture  the  robust  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order  remained 
unchanged  from  age  to  age,  architect  after  architect  striving  only  to  perfect  its 
just  proportions  and  the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  rather  than  to  add  any  novelty  of 
feature  or  ornament,  until,  in  the  Parthenon,  it  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  most 
perfect  development  that  taste,  science,  and  art  could  unitedly  effect.  Even 
among  the  more  voluptuous  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least  until  the  age 
when  their  artists  became  servants  and  panderers  to  the  coarser  magnificence  of 
Rome,  the  details  of  ornamentation  were  few,  and  those  universally  received.  The 
volute,  the  acanthus,  the  authemion,  the  echinus,  and  a few  frets  and  guilloches, 
seemed  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  not  that  they  might  be  rejected  for  more 
novel  treatments,  but  that  the  symmetry  of  their  ports  might  be  more  justly 
lialanced,  the  commoner  curves  rejected  for  those  more  varied,  beautiful,  and 
refined,  and  the  true  import  given  to  their  projections  Proportion  and  symmetry 
being  thus  sought  after  instead  of  novelty,  their  ornament  has  come  down  -to  us 
with  authority  like  that  of  Scripture,  rather  than  of  tradition,  and  all  the  after 
efforts  of  artists,  who  have  adopted  and  adapted  it,  have  failed  to  improve  its 
elegance,  or  to  add  to  its  beauty.  Even  in  the  eastern  nations  we  find  the  same 
usage  prevail ; and  to  this  day  Indian  ornament  is  composed  of  the  same  forms  as 
it  was  in  the  earliest  known  works : the  principles  that  governed  ornamental  prac- 
tice in  those  works  seem  still  to  bo  a tradition  with  the  artist  and  the  workman, 
and  still  to  produce  the  same  beautiful  results,  as  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  fabrics 
and  tissues  of  the  Indian  Department  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  Now,  however,  our 
efforts  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  the  hunger  after  novelty  is  quite 
insatiable  ; heaven  and  earth  are  racked  for  novel  inventions,  and  happy  is  the 
man  who  lights  upon  something,  however  outre,  that  shnll  strike  the  vulgar  mind, 
and  obtain  the  “ run  of  the  season.”  Such  patterns  as  often  result  from  the 
caprice  of  accident  as  from  any  effort  of  thought — witness  what  is  called  the 
diorama  pattern  in  cotton  printing,  which  was  very  popular,  yet  was  the  result  of 
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an  accidental  folding  of  the  stutf  on  the  cylinder  in  printing.  Accepted  for  the 
season,  these  fantasies  no  sooner  pass  away  than  the  world  wonders  how  it  could 
ever  have  looked  upon  them  with  satisfaction,  or  tolerated  for  an  instant  such 
solecisms  in  taste,  such  strange  incongruities,  or  gross  absurdities. 

The  ornament  of  past  ages  was  chiefly  the  offspring  of  handicraft  labour,  that  of 
the  present  age  is  of  the  engine  and  the  machine.  This  great  difference  in  the  mode 
of  production  causes  a like  difference  in  the  results  In  old  times  the  artist  was  at 
once  designer,  omamentist,  and  craftsman,  and  to  him  was  indifferent  the  use  of 
the  pencil  or  the  brush,  of  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  or  the  punch : his  hand  and 
his  mind  wrought  together,  not  only  in  the  design,  but  in  every  stage  of  its  com- 
pletion, and  thus  there  entered  a portion  of  that  mind  into  every  minute  detail, 
and  into  every  stage  of  finish,  and  many  a beautiful  after-thought  was  embodied 
by  the  hand  of  the  “ cunning  artificer,’’  many  a grace  added  to  the  work  by  his 
mastery  and  skill  He  worked,  not  to  produce  a rigid  sameness,  but  us  Nature 
works : — she  produces  nothing  exactly  similar  to  its  fellow  ; in  every  turn  of  every 
stage  of  growth,  in  every  flower,  and  in  every  leaf,  adding  a changing  grace,  a dif- 
fering beauty  ; so  he  varied  his  labours  with  every  feeling  of  Iris  overflowing  mind. 
But  this  is  not  possible  with  the  stamp,  the  mould,  the  press,  and  the  die,  the 
ornamental  agents  of  our  days  : after  the  type  or  model  is  made,  all  the  products 
are  rigidly  the  same,  whence  arises  a sickening  monotony,  a tiresome  sameness, 
unknown  in  the  works  of  nature  and  peculiar  to  these  artificial  works  of  man  : the 
varying  mind  has  no  share  in  their  production,  and  man  himself  becomes  only  the 
servant  of  the  machine. 

Moreover,  the  old  omamentist  worked  generally  from  feelings  of  piety,  from  love 
of  his  labours,  or  from  the  desire  of  fame,  motives  hardly  known  to  the  artist  of 
this  class  in  our  days,  at  least  in  this  country — Who  seeks  fame  from  the  ephemera 
of  a season  ? Who  loves  a labour  that  is  so  soon  to  pass  away  i Who  cares  for  a work 
that  is  not  to  be  the  child  of  his  own  hand,  but  to  be  produced  in  thousands  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  ? The  toil  of  him  of  old  times  was  spent  upon  the  thing 
itself,  and  not  upon  a mere  model  for  it : the  chalice,  the  cup,  the  lock  and  key, 
the  reliquary,  were  to  be  without  repetition,  and  without  rivals : he  sought  to  give 
them  their  highest  excellence,  and,  labouring  from  one  of  the  feelings  we  have 
described,  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  so  that  it  became  a thing  for  future 
ages  to  look  upon  and  to  prize.  Not  that  handicraft  or  art-workmanship  is  utterly 
excluded  from  our  manufactures  ; it  is  only  partially  so,  making  more  painfully 
evident  how  greatly  ornamental  art  has  suffered  from  its  new  union  with 
machinery.  Wherever  ornament  is  wholly  effected  by  machinery,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  degraded  in  style  and  execution  ; and  the  best  workmanship  and  the  best 
taste  are  to  be  found  in  those  manufactures  and  fabrics  wherein  handicraft  Is  entirely 
or  partially  the  means  of  producing  the  ornament,  as  in  china  and  glass,  in  works 
in  the  precious  metals,  carving,  &c.  This  partly  arises  from  the  facilities  which 
machinery  gives  to  the  manufacturer,  enabling  him  to  produce  the  florid  and  over- 
loaded ns  cheaply  ns  the  simple  forms,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  larger  market  for  the 
multitude,  who  desire  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  value  a thing  the  more,  the 
more  it  is  ornamented.  This  state  of  modem  manufacture,  whereby  ornament  is 
multiplied  without  limit  from  a given  model,  by  the  machine  or  the  mould,  ought 
at  least  to  awaken  in  the  manufacturer  a sense  of  the  importance  of  the  first 
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design.  One  would  think  that  what  was  to  be  produced  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  should  at  least  be  a work  of  beauty,  and  no  pains  be  spared  to  insure 
its  excellence.  The  cost  of  the  first  design  or  model  must  in  such  a case  be  a mere 
atom  when  divided  among  its  myriad  prototypes  It  would  seem  strange,  too,  that 
any  one  could  be  found  to  throw  away  great  expense  upon  dies  and  moulds,  to 
carry  out  a design  which  in  itself  was  hardly  thought  worth  paying  for.  Yet  often 
in  this  country  artists  are  paid  little  better  than  workmen,  and  a belief  seems 
to  prevail,  that  knowledge,  skill,  and  taste  come  by  nature : the  artist  has  often 
no  interest  in  the  result  of  his  labours,  his  name  is  unknown,  his  pay  is  nig- 
gardly, and  what  there  may  be  of  beauty  and  excellence  in  his  work  is  often  spoiled 
by  the  alterations  of  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  no  scruple  of  setting  his  own 
taste  above  that  of  tho  artist,  and  altering  and  changing  a design  at  his  sole 
pleasure.  In  France,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  taste  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated, and  the  value  of  ornamental  design  iB  better  understood,  these  relations 
are  better  understood  also ; and  in  this  country,  if  good  taste  is  to  prevail,  the 
manufacturer  must  learn  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  value  of  the  designer’s 
labours,  must  seek  to  foster  his  talents  and  stimulate  his  amour  pvopi'C.  Society 
also  must  be  prepared  to  contribute  more  largely  than  heretofore  to  public 
education  in  ornamental  art,  and  taste  must  be  disseminated  by  every  available 
means ; for  it  is  not  only  truth,  but  a truth  that  should  be  told,  that,  notwith- 
standing our  skilful  workmanship  and  our  excellent  manufacture  of  most  fabrics, 
we  are  sadly  behind  in  the  design  applied  to  them,  and  greatly  indebted  to 
foreign  artists  even  for  what  little  is  good.  Moreover  our  greatest  difficulty 
consists  even  less  in  the  want  of  designers  than  of  skilled  art-workmen  to  carry 
out  designs.  A design  for  cotton  printing  may  be  spoiled  by  the  “ putter-on,”  or 
for  silk  by  him  who  prepares  it  for  the  loom.  The  sculptor  may  design  a 
statuette,  but  there  are  few  able  to  chase  the  bronze,  or  to  retouch  the  clay, 
or  to  unite  the  parts  when  they  come  forth  from  the  mould.  Even  where  such 
are  found,  they  are  mostly  men  of  slow  minds,  who  enter  little  into  tho  spirit  of 
the  artist's  labours,  and  who  work  without  feeling  as  without  fire  We  find 
plenty  of  chasers  able  to  imitate  the  fur  of  animals,  or  the  texture  of  draperies,  but 
few  who  understand  the  bones  and  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  fewer  still  who 
carry  an  artist’s  spirit  into  their  works  In  painting,  also,  the  painter  on  glass  and 
china  is  generally  a mere  copyist,  or  he  works  too  entirely  by  rote,  and  without 
feeling.  The  lily  and  the  rose  which  he  paints  are  always  the  same  lily  and  tho 
same  rase,  a work  of  the  hand  and  eye,  in  which  the  mind  has  no  share.  There 
are  honourable  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  with  the  many  art  is  a mere  handicraft. 
In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  in  Italy,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  the  artist 
often  carries  out  his  own  design,  and,  where  he  does  not,  has  always  at  hand  a 
band  of  skilled  art-workmen  to  embody  liis  ideas,  or  to  complete  his  labours. 
The  beautiful  works  in  metal  by  Vechte,  Wagner,  and  Weishaupt,  the 
china  paintings  of  JACOBBER,  ScHILT,  Ducluzeau,  Ham  AN,  and  a multitude  of 
others,  and  the  furniture  carvings  of  Lienard,  are  choice  examples  of  the  above- 
stated  truths ; while  tho  works  in  oxidized  silver,  such  as  seal  and  knife  handles, 
paper-weights,  cigar-cases,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Rudolph  t,  with  the  bronzes  of 
M£ne,  Pradier,  and  a host  of  other  such  works,  show  the  skill,  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  art-workmen  of  France.  In  France,  moreover,  there  is  a 
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fitness  and  fancy  pervading  ornamentation ; the  ornament,  especially  where 
figures  and  animals  are  introduced,  being  specially  adapted  to  the  thing  orna- 
mented. In  England  the  ornament  designed  for  one  work  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  twenty  others : one  figure  truly  plays  many  parts,  and  is  often  used  with  an 
inconceivable  want  of  fitness.  But  the  English  public,  and  the  English  manu- 
facturers as  a body,  are  hardly  yet  awake  on  the  question  of  design  : Government 
has  established  schools  of  ornamental  art  in  many  of  our  large  manufacturing 
towns  for  the  purposo  of  Bpreading  genuine  taste,  and  educating  our  workmen ; 
but  they  are  as  yet  a forced  product,  and  have  hardly  anywhere,  after  ten  years 
of  struggle,  won  the  warm  support  of  the  local  manufacturer.  Even  in  this 
Great  Exhibition,  the  question  of  design  was  nearly  overlooked,  and  the  works 
of  the  designer  left  without  a place  : his  name  was  not  necessarily  coupled  with 
the  fabrics  or  manufactures  his  skill  had  designed  or  decorated,  and  his  reward 
therefore  was  left  to  the  good  feeling  of  his  employer.  No  special  J ury  was  named 
to  unite  with  manufacturers  in  the  various  classes  in  judging  of  the  taste  and  art 
displayed  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  fabrics ; and  that  art  which,  as  we  have 
before  said,  is  calculated,  when  excellent,  to  raise  the  reputation  of  a nation’s 
manufactures,  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  too  likely  to  consider,  not  its  real 
excellence,  but  what  an  untaught  multitude  would  purchase  and  would  prize.  In 
France  many  large  establishments  have  well-appointed  schools  attached  for 
teaching  drawing  and  modelling,  and  the  rudiments  of  science  connected  with  their 
manufactures.  In  Germany  also,  and  in  Italy,  schools  and  institutions  have  long 
been  in  operation  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  design  ; and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
this  country  to  enter  seriously  on  the  same  course,  if  we  are  to  maintain  even  our 
manufacturing  reputation  before  the  world. 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  this  country  in  ornament  and  in  art-workman- 
ship as  compared  with  the  continental  nations,  there  is  one  circumstance  that 
must  enter  largely  into  consideration.  In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
in  addition  to  schools  for  teaching  ornamental  art,  royal  and  national  manu- 
factories have  been  established  for  many  years.  In  these  no  necessary  expense 
is  spared  to  bring  to  perfection  the  fabrics  wrought  in  them,  both  as  to  the 
highest  excellence  of  workmanship  and  materials,  and  to  their  embellishment  by 
ornamental  design.  The  best  painters,  sculptors,  and  designers,  as  well  as  men  of 
the  most  scientific  acquirements  in  botany,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry,  are  among 
their  professors;  and  the  works  being  carried  on  at  the  public  expense  for 
the  attainment  of  excellence,  the  cost  of  repeated  failures  is  unheeded.  In  such 
establishments  a band  of  skilled  workmen  must  of  necessity  be  trained  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  private  manufacturers,  and  those  difficulties  which  science 
had  found  the  means  of  overcoming,  or  those  new  processes  and  new  materials 
which  it  had  brought  to  light,  be  spread  abroad  for  the  common  advantage  of  all. 
Moreover,  the  sight  of  excellence  and  of  the  products  of  skilled  workmanship  is 
one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  further  exertion,  since  all  art  and  all  manufacture 
arrive  at  perfection  by  gradual  advance  on  past  labours.  The  workman  who  sees 
the  results  of  the  skill  wliich  has  produced  such  works  in  china  aud  porcelain 
as  are  exhibited  in  the  Sevres  room  or  in  the  hall  of  the  Zollverein,  must 
feel  this  stimulus  in  no  mean  degree.  When  it  is  remembered  what  one  single 
artist  did  in  this  country  for  the  same  manufacture,  and  how  greatly  Wedgwood 
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and  his  workmen  were  indebted  to  Flax  man,  we  can  well  feel  what  influence  a band 
of  artists  of  like  ability,  exercising  their  talents  to  improve  every  department  of 
the  manufacture,  and  of  these  a continued  succession,  would  bo  likely  to  exercise 
over  the  taste  and  skill  of  those  in  contact  with  them.  Nor  is  this  all : the  excel- 
lence of  one  fabric  awakens  a desire  for  like  excellence  in  others,  and  calls  forth 
the  same  spirit  of  emulation.  It  surely  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the 
continental  nations,  and  more  especially  France,  in  this  manufacture,  and  through 
it  in  many  others,  have  been  largely  benefited  by  such  institutions ; besides  the 
amount  of  national  reputation  obtained  by  them  from  the  display  of  the  choice 
works  which  aro  therein  produced. 

In  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended  to  plead  for  the  desirableness  of  such  esta- 
blishments in  our  own  country,  but  only  to  point  them  out  as  the  means  whereby 
other  nations  have  attained  to  great  excellence.  It  is  no  answer  to  such  on  argu- 
ment, although  it  is  indeed  true,  to  say  that  without  these  aids  the  general 
manufacture  of  such  fabrics  in  Germany  and  France  is  behind  our  own  ; and  that 
the  private  show  of  such  works  by  MINTON,  Copeland,  and  others,  is,  both  as  to 
manufacture  and  design,  superior  to  that  of  any  private  manufacturer  of  those 
countries.  This  may  arise  from  various  causes  ; but  with  the  like  advantages  on 
our  side  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  much  greater  excellence  would  have  been 
attained,  the  want  of  skilled  art-workmen  being  felt  and  acknowledged  by  these 
manufacturers  as  a great  hindrance  to  the  complete  success  of  their  manufacture. 
Moreover,  it  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  such  royal  and  national  establishments, 
by  the  beautiful  works  produced  in  them,  have  added  largely  to  the  number  of 
rewards  won  by  other  nations  in  this  peaceful  contention,  and  havo  placed  at  some 
apparent  disadvantage  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  our  own  country.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  England  will  seize  eagerly  every 
proper  means  of  improvement  Symptoms  of  it  are  already  abroad  ; and  there 
seems  a likelihood  that  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  will 
be  valuable  to  all  in  showing  short-comings  as  well  as  excellences  ; and  to  none 
will  it  be  more  so  than  to  the  British  nation,  if  it  awakens  us  to  a knowledge  of 
our  deficiency  in  ornamental  art,  and  to  a hearty  endeavour  immediately  to 
remedy  it 

It  has  already  been  states!  that  this  Report  originated  in  the  consideration  of 
“ designs.”  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  works  of  the  designer  should  be 
examined  and  commented  on,  before  the  manufactures  to  the  construction  or  for 
the  ornamentation  of  which  they  were  intended  to  be  applied.  From  the  artists 
we  have  a right  to  expect  that  true  taste,  that  scientific  knowledge,  and  those 
sound  principles,  too  often  wanting  in  the  manufactured  works.  The  difficulties  to 
bo  overcome  in  the  various  processes,  or  the  limited  resources  of  the  manufacturer, 
together  with  the  influence  of  the  public  taste  on  the  demands  of  the  market,  may 
form  some  excuse  for  the  manufacturer  if  his  efforts  are  imperfect,  or  directed  to 
sale  rather  than  to  excellence*  But  the  designer  has  so  long  exclaimed  against 
the  bondage  which  has  obliged  him  to  please  the  public  and  the  manufacturer  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  better  judgment,  t hat  he  ought  gladly  to  have  seized  on 
the  present  opportunity  to  exhibit  a faith  and  practice  of  his  own.  Now  at  least 
ho  was  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  few,  and,  untrammelled  by  any  conditions,  to 
exhibit  his  own  powers,  his  own  knowledge,  taste,  and  better  judgment,  to  lead 
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men  to  the  appreciation  of  the  simple  and  the  chaste  os  the  trne  source  of  the 
beautiful.  Another  reason  for  commencing  with  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
the  artists  was,  that  if  the  stream  was  pure  at  the  fountain,  the  blame  would  justly 
lie  with  those  who  afterwards  defiled  it ; or,  in  plain  words,  if  the  designer  were 
proved  to  have  set  a good  example  in  his  works,  false  taste,  where  found,  might  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  him  if  the  authorized  teacher  were  wanting  in  taste  and  true 
principles. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange,  under 
some  general  heads,  the  various  works  of  the  designer,  and  applications  of  design, 
which  are  to  form  the  subject  of  this  Report.  The  largeness  of  the  field  must  be 
an  excuse,  if  many  combinations  of  design  and  manufacture  are  entirely  overlooked, 
others  very  slightly  alluded  to,  and  all  imperfectly  considered.  The  many  thousand 
specific  applications  of  design,  and  the  large  number  of  classes  and  sub-classes  into 
which  the  labours  of  the  designer  enter,  render  it  impossible,  in  the  time  and 
space  allotted  for  such  a Report,  to  give  more  than  a general  resume  of  the  subject. 
The  attempt,  ’ therefore,  has  rather  been  to  arrive  at  general  principles  than  to 
entor  upon  the  examination  of  individual  objects.  At  the  same  time,  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  found  to  guide  the  designer  for  one  fabric  are  often  so  self-evidently 
applicable  to  others,  that,  even  thus  generalized,  the  Report  has  reference  to 
numerous  manufactures  which  have  not  been  specially  considered,  and  to  many 
individual  cases  that  do  not  range  exactly  under  any  one  of  the  heads  named  in  it 

The  method  adopted  has  been  to  declare  the  general  principles,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  arrived  at,  which  ought  to  govern  the  design  and  ornamentation  of 
any  fabric,  to  indicate  prevailing  errors  and  false  taste,  and  to  allude  sparingly  to 
such  works  of  merit  as  seem  wholly  or  largely  composed  with  good  taste  and  on 
sound  principles. 

Tho  proposed  classification  divides  itself  under  four  general  heads : — Decoration 
of  Buildings — Domestic  and  other  Furniture — Domestic  Utensils  and  objects  of 
Personal  Use — Garment  Fabrics. 

The  general  heads  will  be  again  subdivided  as  follows : — 

1.  Decoration  of  buildings,  consisting  of — 

1st,  Architectural  decoration,  painted,  & c. 

2nd.  Stone,  carved  wood,  terra  cotta,  carton-pierre,  and  other  relief 
decorations. 

3rd.  Stained  glass. 

4th.  Inlaid  floors,  mosaic  pavement.,  inlaid  tiles,  &c. 

5th.  Paper  and  other  hangings. 

6th.  Metal-work. 

2.  Domestic  and  other  furniture,  including  cabinet-work  of  all  kinds,  and 

furniture  of  all  materials. 

1st.  Stoves,  grates,  fenders,  lamps,  gas-fittings,  and  other  hardware. 

2nd.  Carpets,  portiferes,  table-covers,  and  floor-cloths. 

3rd.  Curtains  and  hangings. 

4th.  Table-linen 
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3.  Domestic  utensils  and  objects  of  personal  use — 

1st  Porcelain,  pottery,  &c. 

2nd.  Table  and  ornamental  glass. 

3rd.  Works  in  the  precious  metals  and  jewellery,  clocks,  &c. 

4th.  Bookbinding. 

4.  Garment  fabrics — 

1st  Woven  in  patterns  of  any  material,  and  hand-worked. 

2nd.  Printed  „ „ 

3rd.  Lace. 

4th.  Ribbons. 

In  reviewing  these  various  classes  it  may  happen  that  different  materials,  ornar 
mented  by  the  same  means,  and  applied  to  the  like  uses,  may  be  spoken  of  indif- 
ferently; or  even  varied  uses  may  bo  comprehended  under  the  same  general 
remarks,  where  the  same  principles  of  ornamentation  are  strictly  applicable,  since 
the  object  in  view  is  rather  to  include,  and  thereby  shorten  labour,  than  to  main- 
tain the  nice  distinctions  necessary  under  the  several  class  Reports. 

Drv.  1 . — Decoration  of  Buildings. 

Architectural  decoration,  painted,  & c. 

Architectural  decoration  in  carved  wood,  stone,  terra  cotta,  carton- 
pierre,  gutta  percha,  &c. 

The  objects  in  the  Great  Exhibition  which  range  under  the  two  first  heads  of 
this  section  belong  to  almost  every  known  style  of  ornament,  and  are  so  various 
in  their  character  and  uses  that  it  is  hardly  possible  so  to  arrange  them  os  to  bnng 
them  under  general  criticism,  or  to  define  any  principles  which  would  be  uni- 
versally applicable  to  their  design.  They  consist,  1st,  Of  decorative  treatments 
exhibited  as  efforts  Of  skill.  2ndly,  Of  restorations  of  parts  of  buildings,  and  of 
ornamental  constructive  parts.  And,  3rdly,  Of  works  intended  to  form  integral 
parts  of  a building,  but  which  are  manufactured  so  as  to  be  adventitiously 
applied.  Properly  speaking,  the  design  for  the  decoration  of  any  building,  both 
externally  and  internally,  is  the  province  of  its  architect,  since  in  this  case 
decoration  is  essentially  a part  of  architectura  If  the  principle  insisted  upon  in 
tho  prefatory  remarks  to  this  Report,  that  ornament  is  the  decoration  of  con- 
struction, be  just,  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  judge  of  the 
one  without  the  other.  In  works  wherein  the  decorator  makes  his  own  sham  con- 
struction in  order  to  ornament  it,  ns  well  as  in  those  multiplied  manufactured 
“parts”  which  form  the  staple  ornament  of  a large  class  of  workmen  in  this  line, 
we  may  admire  the  Bkill  of  the  execution,  the  cleverness  of  the  details,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  manufacture,  or  the  imitation  of  early  works  of  acknowledged  merit ; 
but  to  appreciate  “ decoration  ” we  must  view  it  as  a whole  in  the  place  for  which 
it  was  specially  designed,  and  in  harmony  with  the  building  whose  construction  it 
ornaments.  Moreover,  it  must  mainly  originate  in  local  circumstances,  and  ought 
to  have  an  individual  significance.  Here,  however,  the  moment  we  enter  upon  the 
varied  inspection  we  become  sensible  how  impracticable  it  Is  to  lay  down  any 
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general  canon  for  works  which  differ  almost  as  widely  as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
time.  In  other  ages  of  the  world,  nations  have  been  fortunate  in  so  adapting 
design  to  prevailing  wants,  and  in  sympathy  with  existing  feelings,  as  to  produce 
a national  style.  But  in  the  present  day  men  no  longer  attend  to  such  considera- 
tions ; they  are  wholly  without  such  guiding  principles,  and  consequently  are  totally 
without  a characteristic  style.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  indiscriminate  repro- 
duction of  the  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home,  or  of  Christendom  in  any, 
or  all,  its  marked  periods.  Originality  they  have  none.  One  man  delights  in  a 
Gothic  villa  ; another  prefers  the  style  of  Italy  : even  India  and  China  have  their 
advocates,  who  never  consider  that  climate  and  use  should  rule  the  choice,  rather 
than  fantasy  and  whim,  and  that  there  must  be  conditions  arising  from  the  present 
state  of  society,  from  fiscal  regulations,  modem  habits,  &c.,  which,  duly  attended 
to,  would,  in  addition  to  utility,  be  likely  to  result  in  novelty  and  beauty. 

It  is  this  merely  imitative  character  of  architecture  which  has  so  largely  contri- 
buted to  decorative  shams,  to  the  age  of  putty,  papier  machd,  and  gutta  percha. 
These  react  upon  architecture  ; and,  from  the  cheapness  with  which  such  ornament 
can  be  applied  and  its  apparent  excellence,  the  florid  and  the  gaudy  take  the  place 
of  the  simple  and  the  true.  A popular  writer  describes  the  wearer  of  cheap  finery 
as  having  his  jewellery  “ a size  larger  than  anybody  else  and  so  it  is  with  the 
cheap  finery  of  imitative  ornament : it  is  always  “ a size  huger  ” than  it  should  be 
— bolder,  coarser,  and  more  impudent  than  the  true  thing  ; it  excites  our  contempt 
by  its  flashy  tawdriness,  so  incongruous  with  the  meanness  and  vulgarity  it  is 
intended  to  adorn. 

From  this  manufacture  of  ornament  arises  all  that  mixture  of  styles,  and  that 
incongruity  of  parts,  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  “ the  style  " of  this  characterless  age. 
Through  it,  also,  the  plasterer  and  the  paper-hanger  too  often  usurp  the  place  of 
the  architect,  to  the  certain  dismissal  of  the  mason  and  the  wood-carver ; and 
ornament,  perchance  in  itself  unobjectionable,  is  sure  in  such  hands  to  be  grossly 
misapplied. 

The  “ designs  ” for  architectural  decorations  exhibited  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  very  open  to  the  foregoing  criticism. 

Those  on  the  foreign  side  are  in  the  French  department : they  seem  the  very  vaga- 
ries of  a fantastic  imagination,  full  of  fancy,  it  must  lie  owned,  and  skilfully  executed, 
but  without  the  slightest  sense  of  utility  or  of  constructive  truth.  Everywhere 
ornament  is  in  excess  ; the  architectural  construction  obscured  and  overlaid  with 
figures,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  so  that  they  seem  more  fitted  for  the  scene  of  a theatre 
than  for  any  sober  purpose  of  every-day  life.  Crowded  together  in  such  capricious 
abundance,  the  ornament  can  only  be  that  of  those  cheap  imitative  manufactures 
we  have  above  referred  to.  The  “ designs  ” on  the  English  side  consist  of  a few 
reproductions  and  adaptations  of  early  styles,  on  which  invention  is  as  much  want- 
ing, as  in  the  others  it  is  in  excess.  Of  the  works  themselves  exhibited  in  this 
section,  the  reasons  already  given  will  dispose  of  a large  number,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  view  them  otherwise  than  as  specimens  of  skilful  execution,  or  the 
reverse ; thus,  for  example,  what  can  justly  be  said  of  the  ceiling  exhibited  by 
A.  Montanari  of  Milan  ? (Austria,  No.  738).  The  room  which  is  fitter!  up 
for  its  reception  is  badly  lighted,  and  otherwise  unsuitable,  and  the  reverse  of 
what  is  requisite  for  a library,  for  which  the  decoration  is  intended ; but  that 
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matters  little,  since,  under  the  best  circumstances,  it  could  be  truly  appreciated 
only  in  connexion  with  an  architectural  reality.  It  may  deserve  praise  for  its 
extremely  dexterous  and  skilful  execution  ; but  this  is  quite  a separate  thing  from 
exhibiting  any  just  principles  on  which  it  has  been  designed.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that,  as  a coiling,  the  decoration  is  too  heavy,  both  in  form  and  colour. 
This,  which  would  lie  even  more  apparent  in  a lighter  apartment,  is  a great  error 
in  a ceiling  decoration,  having  the  effect  of  depressing  it,  and  diminishing  the 
height  of  the  room — a fault  often  seen  in  the  richly  gilt  aud  massive  ceilings  of  the 
continental  palaces.  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  the  decoration 
of  a room  should  diminish  in  heaviness,  in  strength,  and  in  gorgeousness  as  it  passes 
into  the  ceiling.  Then  again,  as  to  the  numerous  ceiling  decorations  beneath  the 
galleries  on  the  English  side  : from  the  same  causes  it  is  only  possible  to  speak 
of  the  skill  of  the  decorative  workman,  Hince  to  judge  of  their  local  adaptation 
is  out  of  the  question : the  light  and  graceful  decorations  being  necessarily 
placed  at  the  same  height  as  the  heavier  and  more  richly  treated  ones,  and 
of  course  their  due  adaptation  judged  of  equally  by  that  height,  although,  perhaps, 
the  one  may  have  been  designed  for  a much  lower  ceiling  than  the  other.  The 
like  difficulties,  arising  from  causes  before  enumerated,  prevent  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  various  specimens  of  wall-decorationa  The  principles,  however, 
which  are  given  under  the  head  of  Paper-hangings,  eminently  apply  to  such  works. 

The  restoration  of  parts  of  existing  buildings  calls  for  little  originality  in  the 
designer,  since  it  almost  wholly  consists  in  the  careful  study  of  the  decoration 
which  remains,  aided  by  a knowledge  of  the  traditional  ornament  of  the  period. 
Such  are  the  carefully  restored  spandril  for  Hereford  Cathedral  by  N.  J.  Cottino- 
HAM  (No.  63,  Main  Avenue  West),  part  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa  by  S.  CtJNDY 
(No.  60,  Main  Avenue  West),  and  the  wood-carving  for  the  dining-room  at  East 
Sutton  Place,  designed  by  C.  J.  Richardson  (Class  XXVI.,  No.  207a).  In  such 
works  the  taste  of  the  designer  is  shown  in  excluding  the  coarser  characteristics  of 
the  style,  and  making  use  of  those  only  which,  if  less  marked,  are  also  less 
extravagant,  adopting  its  general  spirit,  rather  than  copying  its  individuality.  Thus 
in  the  sister  art,  the  unskilful  portrait-painter  seizes  on  the  most  salient  charac- 
teristics of  his  sitter,  and  dwells  upon  all  the  individual  defects  of  form  and 
feature  : the  result  is  a likeness  indeed,  but  a caricature  even  upon  the  homely 
original.  The  painter  more  skilled  in  his  art  avoids  such  coarse  renderings, 
and  under  his  hand  even  the  plainest  face  is  refined  and  generalised.  In  the 
same  way  a style  becomes  degraded  The  decorators  who  adopt  it  overlook 
the  spirit  of  its  general  idea,  and  exaggerate  its  peculiar  characteristics,  until 
at  length  it  is  likely  to  become  a mere  distorted  caricature.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Renaissance  degenerated  into  the  Tudor,  and  the  ornament  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
further  degraded  into  the  rococo  and  bizarre  style  which  now  goes  by  that 
name.  A work,  otherwise  of  much  merit,  may  serve  as  a slight  illustration  of  these 
remarks : it  is  tho  decoration,  carved  in  walnut  wood,  for  the  end  of  a room,  in  the 
style  of  FranciB  L,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons  (Class  XXVI.,  No.  161). 
This  skilful  work  is  detracted  from,  in  a degree,  by  want  of  due  selection  : thus 
the  large  shell-forms,  used  in  the  blocking  course  above  the  cornice,  arc  heavy  and 
out  of  place  in  such  a situation,  and  should  not  have  been  so  used,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  traditional  authority.  The  ornament  of  the  pilasters  also,  otherwise  well 
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designed  and  skilfully  executed,  ought  in  wood-carving  to  have  been  kept  in  lower 
relief,  so  as  to  have  been  within  the  surface  of  the  pilaster  itself  instead  of  project- 
ing beyond,  by  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  ornament  is  applied,  and  not, 
as  it  should  be,  carved  from  the  solid  wood. 

Space  will  not  permit,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  to  speak  of  the  numerous 
carved  and  other  works  in  stone,  wood,  and  marble,  for  decorative  additions  to 
buildings,  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  since  there  is  little  which, 
from  the  original  or  peculiar  application  of  design,  calls  for  especial  notice.  The 
errors  of  such  works  will  often  be  found  to  originate  in  the  construction  fitted 
for  one  material  being  applied  to  another,  thus,  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
stone  is  wrought  in  wood,  or  wood  treatments  are  carried  out  in  stone  or  metaL 
The  costly  malachite  decoration  exhibited  in  the  Russian  Court  may  be  noticed 
as  an  example  of  this  mistake.  Stone  doors  at  all  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly, 
but  framed  after  the  manner  of  wood  still  more  so.  In  addition,  the  doors,  which 
necessarily  produce  a sense  of  extreme  weight,  are  hung  to  pilasters  so  narrow  as 
to  be  quite  disproportioned  for  their  support 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  advert  to  the  error  arising  from  excess  which  these 
works  illustrate.  Thus,  the  malachite  vases  exhibited  in  this  room  are  improperly 
supported  on  malachite  pedestals,  greatly  detracting  from  the  sense  of  rarity  and 
richness  which  would  result  from  having  only  the  principal  object  made  of  the  rare 
material  and  its  support  in  a baser  one,  while  all  the  enrichment  which  would 
arise  from  contrast  is  lost  also,  and  the  eye  is  fatigued  with  the  quantity  and  same- 
ness of  colours,  which  would  have  been  refreshed  had  a marble  of  some  homo- 
geneous colour  been  used  for  the  bases  instead  of  the  malachite. 

Ornaments  manufactured  from  plaster  materials,  such  as  gutta-percha,  putty, 
carton-pierre,  &c.,  have  no  doubt  a substantial  value  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
commercially  considered.  As  regards  design,  however,  they  are  but  dangerous 
subsidiaries,  often  doing  greater  injury,  from  the  tasteless,  misplaced,  and  false 
decoration  arising  from  their  use,  than  good,  by  ministering  to  decorative  pur- 
poses. Apart  from  that  monotonous  multiplication  of  the  same  forms,  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  unvarying  productions  of  the  mould  and  the  die,  which  has 
been  before  alluded  to,  there  are  other  evils  sure  to  accompany  manufactured 
decorations  such  as  those  now  under  consideration.  The  great  cheapness  of 
the  substitute,  compared  with  the  real  material,  inevitably  leads  to  excesa 
Such  ornament  always  seems  added  or  applied,  Btuck  on  as  it  were,  and  can 
rarely  be  made  to  appear  as  a part  of  construction ; it  therefore  constantly 
carries  with  it  a sense  of  untruth,  till  the  mind  and  eye,  from  habit,  become 
satisfied  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  deadened  to  what  is  really  true  and  good. 
Moreover,  decoration  of  such  materials  must  necessarily  be  patchy  and  incom- 
plete : when  the  parts  to  be  ornamented  are  large,  this  evil  is  seen  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form ; a florid  and  gaudy  centre  has  perhaps  to  be  united  with 
coarse  comers,  either  by  other  ornaments  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  centre 
portion,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  must  be  resorted  to  to  “ bring  in  ” the  parts  so. 
as  to  suit  the  architectural  distribution  of  the  apartment ; it  can  indeed  barely  be 
possible  that  the  quantities,  or  the  geometrical  arrangement  in  which  the  orna- 
ment has  been  originally  constructed,  will  agree  with  the  place  to  which  it  has  to 
be  adapted,  and  more  or  less  of  make-shift  mast  be  the  resu't.  One  of  the  most 
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important  works  in  such  materials  is  the  centre  compartment  of  a room  in  carton- 
pierre,  by  V.  CRUCHET,  which,  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  manufacture,  exhibits 
many  of  its  prominent  defects,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  faults  of 
such  materials  Thus  it  is  decidedly  over  i ornamented,  and  this  is  shown  not  only 
in  the  excess  of  ornament,  but  in  the  want  of  relative  scale  between  the  ornament 
and  the  constructive  forms  of  the  architecture,  the  former  being  far  too  large, 
as  well  as  too  redundant  Scale  also  seems  to  have  been  quite  disregarded  in  the 
parts  themselves,  since  the  fruit  and  flowers,  the  birds  and  game,  of  one  part,  are 
different  in  size  from  those  of  another  part  The  style,  again,  is  mixed,  one 
part  being  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  other.  There  is,  besides,  far  more  pains 
taken  with  the  exact  rendering  of  fur  or  a feather,  than  in  perfecting  the  form  of  a 
moulding,  or  the  shape  of  a panel — the  architecture  has,  in  the  designer’s  mind, 
been  subordinate  to  the  ornament,  and  an  ill-formed  ellipse,  or  a coarse  and 
unrefined  moulding,  appears  of  less  importance  to  him  than  the  mere  imitation  of 
the  feathers  of  his  birds,  or  the  fur  of  the  animals  of  which  his  ornament  consists. 
Carry  this  treatment  a little  further,  and  it  will  result  in  having  the  game,  the 
fruit,  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  not  only  modelled  to  the  cxactest  imitation,  but 
the  skill  of  the  painter  called  in  to  add  to  its  naturalism,  and  the  whole  painted 
with  the  colours  of  nature  ; thus  decoration  will  bo  thought  perfect  only  when  it 
competes  with  those  strange  relieved  pictures  which  are  exhibited  in  frames  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  the  work  in  question.  Of  the  artistic  and  skilful  grouping, 
and  of  the  merit  of  the  modelling  of  the  ornamental  portions  of  this  decoration 
of  Cruehet's,  there  can  be  no  question  ; but,  as  has  been  before  said,  even  these 
excellences  may  merge  into  faults  if  they  are  too  exclusively  directed  to  mere 
imitation,  and  if  the  design  to  which  they  are  applied  has  not  the  merit  of  a 
just  perception  of  use  and  purpose.  One  great  cause  of  evil  in  the  use  of 
the  materials  under  consideration  consists  in  the  false  principle  of  their  appli- 
cation to  decorative  purposes.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  peculiar  qualities, 
which  are  difficult  of  attainment  and  an  effort  of  great  skill  in  other  materials, 
can  easily  be  obtained  by  a new  means ; instead,  therefore,  of  carefully  studying 
its  just  adaptation  to  ornamental  production,  the  effort  is  only  to  emulate  ill 
excess  those  peculiar  qualities  which  are  trials  in  the  more  intractable  material. 
It  too  often  happens,  moreover,  that  the  origimd  works  imitated  were  in  false 
taste ; and  this  becomes  far  more  apparent  in  the  copies,  since  the  mind  can 
no  longer  dwell  on  them  with  that  admiration  which  is  caused  by  a sense  of 
difficulties  overcome,  and  which  compensated,  in  some  degree,  for  the  absence  of 
good  taste  in  the  works  they  emulate : for  instance,  the  exact  imitation  in  wood 
or  stone  carving  of  the  individual  details  rather  than  of  the  general  character 
of  objects  used  as  ornament,  extreme  relief,  under-cutting,  lightness,  thinness,  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  forms  of  foliage  and  flowers,  whereby  their  natural  growth 
is  attempted  in  carving  rather  than  a due  ornamental  disposition  of  their  forms — 
all  tending  to  excess  and  exaggeration,  and  to  be  avoided  rather  than  copied. 
Another  source  of  error  consists  in  rendering  what  should  be  true  constructive 
forms  into  mere  ornament ; thus  pilasters,  and  even  columns,  consoles  ami  trusses 
intended  to  support  weight,  are  manufactured  in  these  imitative  materials,  and 
introduced  only  to  decorate,  until  all  sense  of  utility  ;uid  construction  is  lost,  and 
ornament  becomes  the  principal  instead  of  the  subordinate.  Such  materials, 
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however,  are  capable,  uuder  proper  control,  of  useful  application  to  ornamental 
purposes,  both  from  their  ready  adaptability  to  various  surfaces  and  forms,  and 
from  the  cleanness  and  sharpness  with  which  they  can  be  moulded,  as  is  seen  in 
the  works  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  those  of  Jackson  and  Son,  of 
BlELEFIELD  and  Co.,  and  of  others,  as  well  as  in  the  work  above  referred  to.  It 
is  most  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  errors  to  which  a false  application  leads 
should  lie  carefully  pointed  out,  so  as  to  bring  these  materials  as  much  as  possible 
within  their  duly  limited  use. 

Some  of  the  above  criticisms  will  apply  to  terra  cotta  also ; but  this  material, 
partaking  largely  of  reality  and  allowing  of  being  perfected  by  the  hand  after 
the  first  mechanical  process  of  moulding,  would,  under  fitting  regulation,  become 
a most  useful  and  durable  agent  of  ornamental  decoration. 

Stained  Glass  Decoration. 

The  art  of  painting  on  glass,  or  glass-staining,  has  come  down  to  us  so  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  almost, 
impossible  to  view  the  one  unconnected  with  the  other.  It  was  l>om  of  the  same 
parent  (the  Church),  and  from  the  first  both  were  equally  devoted  to  her  service. 
Of  Gothic  architecture,  and  of  it  almost  exclusively,  stained  glass  has  always 
formed  a necessary  decoration  : it  follows,  therefore,  that  its  ornamentation  is 
almost  wholly  traditional,  and  has  relation  to  the  various  periods  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  which  it  accompanies. 

Not  that  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  the  epochs  of  the  two  arts 
should,  in  their  revival,  continue  to  correspond  ; but  the  periods  of  each,  whether 
simultaneous  or  otherwise,  when  utility  and  beauty  were  most  fully  understood 
and  attained,  should  be  diligently  studied  in  search  of  the  principles  that  guided  the 
artists  of  those  times,  and  that  which  is  best  should  bo  chosen,  irrespective  of  mere 
correspondence  of  epoch  or  antiquarian  authority.  Moreover  the  errors,  which  the 
ignomuce  of  an  early  age  evidently  occasioned,  should  bo  carefully  separated  from 
the  truths,  and  not  considered  ns  of  necessity  a part  of  the  siylt  of  the  period  in 
which  they  are  found, — such,  more  particularly,  as  bad  drawing  and  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure ; at  the  same  time,  that  simplicity  of  treatment  which 
is  so  highly  characteristic  of  early  works,  which  overlooks  all  details,  and  renders  a 
composition  from  the  Scriptures,  or  a single  figure,  more  as  a symbol  than  as  a 
picture,  should,  if  it  is  found  to  be  a principle  of  excellence,  be  carefully  retained. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  other  manufactures  and  fabrics,  so  it  is  with  painted  glass : 
the  question  of  utility,  rightly  considered,  will  lead  us  to  some  knowledge  of  what 
is  most  suitable  in  its  treatment  as  a decoration.  Glass  was  introduced  into  the 
numerous  windows  of  Gothic  architecture  to  temper  the  glare  of  light,  and  to  serve 
in  a manner  as  a blind  by  preventing  the  direct  entrance  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  also 
to  shed  that  solemn  religious  light  which  so  well  accords  with  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  religious  worship.  The  mosaic  glass  of  the  early  artists  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  was  most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose : being  composed  of  many 
small  pieces  of  full  and  pure  tints,  with  little  white  glass,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  the  light  lowered  in  brilliancy,  and  the  whole  effect 
was  homogeneous,  rich,  and  solemn,  sufficient  light  being  still  permitted  to  enter 
for  the  performance  of  the  religious  services  of  the  church.  Even  compositions  of 
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figures  were  subject  to  the  principle  that  regulated  the  whole  : the  figures  were 
small,  so  that  tile  colour  ot'  their  draperies  and  accessories  might  be  broken  up 
into  many  pieces  to  give  the  same  equal  distribution  as  in  the  ornamental 
parts  of  the  wiudow.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  painter  did  not  intend  to 
simulate  a picture,  but  rather  to  symbolize  a sacred  text  or  thought,  and  the  figures, 
therefore,  were  not  so  much  pictorially  arranged,  as  composed  with  extreme  monu- 
mental simplicity  ; thus,  they  not  only  partook  of  the  general  effect  of  the  window, 
but  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  impressed  with  the  solemn  yet  beautiful  light, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  filled  with  the  holy  thought  conveyed  by  the  subject,  without 
l>eing  distracted  by  too  great  an  individuality  of  parts.  The  representation  of 
shadow,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  admissible,  the  composition  consisting  only  of 
flat  forms  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  For  this,  even,  there  would  seem  to  be  just 
reasons : the  light  l>eing  transmitted  through  the  glass  to  the  spectator  within, 
shadow  would  appear  to  be  anomalous  and  out  of  place,  since  the  illumination  in 
such  a case  emanates  from  the  figures  themselves  ; moreover  the  simplicity  of  the 
shadowless  forms  was  better  suited  to  impress  the  eye  from  the  distance  at  which 
such  works  must  necessarily  be  viewed.  Such  would  seem  to  be  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  regulate,  and  which  in  the  best  times  did  regulate,  tho  design 
for  painted  glass.  An  entirely  different  view  of  the  art  has  however  sprang  up  with 
its  revival,  and  has  obtained  many  advocates,  especially  on  the  Continent.  It  has 
been  felt  how  greatly  art  has  advanced  iu  the  hands  of  the  historical  painter  since 
the  times  spoken  of : that  the  principles  of  composition,  of  foreshortening,  of  per- 
spective, of  light  and  dark,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  colour,  then  quite  unknown, 
have  been  discovered  and  developed  ; that  drawing,  then  in  its  infancy  ami 
unaided  by  knowledge,  has  now  arrived  at  maturity  ; and  that  science  has  given 
us  power  over  the  materials  which  they  possessed  not,  and  enabled  us  to  conquer 
difficulties  which  they  considered  insuperable ; and  it  is  asked  why  the  painter  on 
glass  should  not  avail  himself  of  all  these  advantages,  to  perfect  his  art  and 
render  it  as  pictorial  as  the  works  of  his  brethren.  By  artists  who  entertain  these 
views,  the  surface  of  the  wiudow  is  treated  almost  as  a canvas  would  be  : the 
forms  of  the  figures  are  large,  even  as  the  size  of  life  : the  draperies  are  massive, 
and  the  heads  painted  with  great  imitative  skill  and  completeness.  Clair-oliscur 
and  perspective  are  studied,  ami  foreshortening  and  pictorial  attitudes  in  the 
figures  supply  the  place  of  the  monumental  and  statuesque  delineations  of  the 
earlier  artists  ; in  fact  everything  is  done  to  treat  the  window  ns  a picture. 

To  the  advocates  of  this  style  it  may  be  objected,  that  a picture  is  specially 
intended  to  address  itself  to  the  mind  and  imagination  only,  while  painted 
glass  has  a reference  to  use  also  ; and  that,  apart  from  this  consideration,  each 
and  every  art  has  its  own  mode  of  rendering  nature — not  necessarily  implying 
deceptive  or  complete  imitation  ; thus,  for  instance,  the  art  of  the  sculptor  is  a 
generalized  imitation  of  form,  and  even  the  painter  of  high  art  does  not  desire 
to  make  his  picture  deceptively  imitative,  hut  listens  with  impatience  to  the 
remarks  of  the  ignorant,  who  are  apt  to  praise  his  work  for  this  quality  above 
others  proper  to  it  which  they  do  not  understand.  An  outline  of  Flaxman's  fills 
the  mind  with  a perfect  sense  of  beauty  and  with  the  fulness  of  a poetical  idea  ; 
surely,  then,  the  flat  and  simple  treatment  of  subjects  in  glass-pamting,  if  such 
treatment  is  requisite  for  its  utility  and  most  in  consonance  with  its  other 
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qualities,  may  be  found  sufficient  to  give  as  complete  an  expression  to  the  pictorial 
rendering  of  a scripture  truth  ns  the  material  and  situation  of  such  works  require. 

Among  the  works  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  both  manners  are  adequately  repre- 
sented. Thus  the  pictorial  method  is  well  illustrated  in  the  ably  executed  window 
of  Marechal  and  Guynon  (No.  329,  France),  of  “ St  Charles  administering  the 
Communion  to  the  Plague-stricken.”  Here  the  forms  are  simple  and  broad,  the 
masses  of  colour  large,  and  the  effect  thoroughly  that  of  a transparent  picture,  with 
all  its  details  well  drawn,  carefully  painted,  and  rounded  by  shallow ; while  the 
composition  is  arranged  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  clair-obscur.  But  instead  of 
that  general  and  harmonious  effect  of  Bobered  light,  which  is  so  desirable  in  stained 
glass  for  the  windows  of  a religious  edifice,  the  effect  is  painful  to  the  eye  from  its 
extreme  brightness,  and  the  window  would  irresistibly  obtrude  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator,  and  rather  distract  his  thoughts  than  induce  that  solemn 
repose  of  mind  which  is  so  consistent  with  the  place.  The  great  Dante  Window, 
by  G.  Bertini,  of  Milan  (Main  Avenue,  West),  is  another  example  of  this  method. 
It  is  a very  skilful  work  so  far  as  regards  the  manipulative  means,  well  drawn  and 
painted,  and  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  material.  As  a window,  however,  it 
is  exceedingly  sombre,  and  would  far  too  much  reduce  the  light  in  any  building  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  The  colouring  is  cool  and  pleasant,  in  which  respect 
it  is  better  than  Marechal’s  window,  which  is  too  hot.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
the  construction  of  the  window  is  greatly  in  the  way  in  these  pictorial  treatments, 
and  that  a false  construction  has  been  adopted  in  both  these  works,  in  the  latter, 
indeed,  without  the  slightest  architectural  fitness.  The  other  method  of  treatment 
has  also  many  representatives,  some  of  much  merit  Among  these  the  “ History  of 
Sampson,”  by  A.  Gerente,  a work  of  great  purity  as  to  traditional  style,  although 
in  adopting  the  just  principles  of  design  the  faults  of  the  age  have  lieen  adopted 
also,  which  must  be  objected  to.  The  texture  of  colour  in  the  glass,  if  such  a term 
may  be  used,  has  l>ecn  obtained  with  great  skill  by  this  artist  Lusson’s  window, 
competitive  for  the  St  Chapelle,  is  also  a good  example  of  this  manner — dust  and 
time,  and  the  corrosion  of  the  glass,  have,  however,  been  too  much  imitated,  neces- 
sarily perhaps  in  a restoration,  but  rather  interfering  with  this  otherwise  merito- 
rious work.  Holland,  of  Warwick,  “ Life  of  Christ  ” (No.  407,  Class  XXVI.), 
I.  A.  Gibbs  (North-east  Gallery,  Class  XXIV.),  J.  Q.  Howe  (Class  XXVI.),  and 
Messrs.  Chance  & Co.,  have  specimens  of  glass  of  this  style  of  various  merit 

It  would  seem  to  be  a great  fault  in  glass  to  have  a prevailing  tint  or  hue,  since 
by  a truly  harmonious  composition  of  colour  such  a result  would  be  avoided.  This 
defect  is  visible  in  the  glass  exhibited  in  the  North-east  Gallery,  in  some  of  which 
a prevailing  green,  in  others  a yellow  hue,  is  observable.  This  is  often  the  case 
also  with  the  modern  French  glass,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  restored  churches  of 
Paris,  more  especially  the  pictorial  glass,  in  which  a hot  red  hue  is  often 
present,  sometimes  to  a painful  extent : the  Hesh  especially  is  hot,  and  dirty  in  the 
shadows  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  if,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  harmony 
and  complements  of  colours,  we  have  yet  attained  to  the  principles  by  which  the 
old  glass-painters  arranged  their  agreeable  combi  nations  Whatever  was  the 
method,  the  effect  was  coolness  of  general  tone : the  flesh  had  little  local  colour, 
the  prevailing  tints  of  the  draperies  and  accessories  were  blue,  cool  green,  and 
amethyst,  and  even  the  red  was  cool,  inclining  to  crimson.  The  hot  browns  of 
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the  flesh  in  the  modern  glass,  together  with  its  opacity,  are  often  very  disagree- 
able, and  the  effect  of  scarlet  instead  of  crimson  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Marechal,  before  spoken  of,  where  the  robe  of  the  cardinal  who  is  administering 
the  sacrament  (a  large  mass)  is  of  that  hue,  and  greatly  tends  to  increase  the  hot 
nnd  glaring  effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  Parisian  churches,  where  ancient  and 
modem  glass  are  both  to  be  found,  even  when  the  former  is  not  of  the  best  period, 
as  in  St  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  the  eye 
from  the  modem  to  the  old  glass,  showing  how  far  more  harmonious  the  one  is 
than  the  other. 

In  estimating  the  excellences  of  the  one  or  the  other  methods  of  glass-painting 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  superior  durability  of  the  earlier  method  is  to  l>e 
noticed  ; also  the  much  smaller  liability  to  accidents  from  the  diminished  size  of 
the  pane,  and  the  much  less  damage  if  a fracture  do  take  place : an  unlucky  blow 
may  immediately  destroy  the  finest  portion  of  a pictorial  window,  while  it  could  do 
but  small  injury  to  a work  on  the  older  principle.  These  are  minor  merits,  but  to 
them  may  bo  added  the  greatly  increased  brilliancy  of  colour  occasioned  by  the  more 
frequent  interposition  of  the  dark  line  of  the  leading,  and  the  lustre  occasioned  by 
the  slight  change  of  plane,  in  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  early  method  bringing  out 
thereby  the  richness  of  the  glass,  as  the  varied  facettes  of  the  lapidary  do  of  the 
precious  stone.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  subject  of  leuding  has  had  all  the 
attention  it  so  well  deserves.  The  skilful  manner  in  which  this  was  executed  in 
the  early  works  is  apparent  from  the  preservation  of  the  windows,  unharmed  by  the 
stonns  and  winds  of  centuries.  It  is  certain  that  a varied  surface  was  at  times 
adopted  in  such  works,  for  resisting,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  pressure  of  the  winds : 
thus  at  Haddon  Hall,  in  the  long  gallery,  glazed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  each 
window  is  waved  inwards  and  outwards  over  the  whole  surface,  nnd  each  piece  of 
glass  cut  to  adapt  it  to  this  treatment : the  result  has  been  great  durability,  even 
although  the  lead  itself  is  extremely  narrow.  These  are,  it  is  true,  windows  of 
uncoloured  glass ; but  it  may  probably  point  to  some  such  method  being  used  in 
decorated  windows,  to  enhance  their  brilliancy  and  increase  their  effect 

Inlaid  Floors,  Mosaic  Pavements,  Inlaid  Tiles,  &c. 

The  ornament  of  this  section  seems  the  soundest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the 
Exhibition — the  most  free  from  false  principles,  the  most  thoroughly  amenable  to 
true.  Although  this  no  doubt  partly  arista  from  the  conditions  of  the  manufacture, 
it  is,  in  a degree,  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  modern  introduction  of 
such  works  in  England  was  at  a fortunate  time,  when  the  attention  of  the  ecclesi- 
ologists  and  of  able  artists  was  called  to  the  revival  of  mediaeval  art,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  best  works  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  designer,  therefore,  started  upon 
just  principles,  and  continues  to  adhere  to  them,  even  repudiating  some  of  what 
must  be  considered  errors  in  the  ancient  works  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  such  as  those  arrangements  of  light  and  dark  inlays,  giving  the  appearance  of 
relief,  which  are  found  occasionally  even  in  the  best  ancient  examples.  The  “designs” 
exhibited  are  almost  wholly  on  the  English  side  Apart  from  those  in  con- 
junction with  manufactured  specimens,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  are  the  most  important : 
they  are  varied  and  fanciful,  thoroughly  flat  in  treatment,  and  consisting  mostly  of 
combinations  of  simple  geometrical  forms,  although  there  are  some  of  Italian  con- 
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ventionalised  ornament.  Tliey  evidence  the  careful  examination  and  study  which 
the  artist  lias  given  to  the  best  antique  and  medimval  treatments  of  mosaic.  Mr. 
Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Treut,  makes  the  most  important  exhibition  of  such  works 
from  designs  of  Pugin,  Gruner,  Wyatt,  Ac.,  together  with  some  copies  of  fine 
media'val  examples  and  ancient  works  of  great  merit. 

The  illustration  No.  1 is  of  an  enamelled  wall-tile,  imitated  from  one  found  at 
Salisbury,  and  is  given  here  to  show  the  mode  in  which  flowers  were  used  as  orna- 
ment in  such  works  by  the  media'val  artists.  The  flower  is  displayed  perfectly  flat, 
ill  one  colour,  and  arranged  geometrically. 


No.  2 is  given  as  a more  intricate  treatment  on  the  same  sound  principles,  and  is 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Pugin. 


No.  3 is  an  intaglio  and  enamelled  tile  of  a Moorish  pattern,  for  covering  the 
surface  of  a wall  with  an  ornamental  texture,  and  with  a broken  harmonious  rich- 
ness of  colour,  in  very  durable  materials,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted 
This  manufacturer  exhibits  also  many  novel  and  praiseworthy  works  in  burnt  and 
coloured  clay  to  facilitate  the  application  of  design  and  colour  to  the  exterior  of  build- 
ings. Among  others,  a species  of  Majolica  ware,  with  ornament  in  relief,  coloured 
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with  delicate  tints,  intended  to  lx;  introduced  into  friezes,  stringcourses,  panels,  &c. 
and  other  combinations  of  the  art  of  the  designer  with  the  skill  of  the  tile-maker 
anil  the  potter,  which  will  enable  the  architect  to  break  the  monotonous  surface  of 
brick  buildings,  and  introduce  ornamental  forms  and  colour  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  plaster  and  stucco,  so  long  the  wretched  resource  for  such  purposes. 


From  the  geological  position  of  London,  hricks  must  always  Ins  the  prevailing 
muterial  for  building  purposes:  such  means,  therefore,  for  the  safe  introduction  of 
colour  and  ornament,  are  especially  desirable,  and  should  lx  carefully  studied,  that 
the  most  judicious  and  sound  principles  of  ornamentation  may  lx  adopted  in  these 
newly-revived  materials.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  instantly  the  removal  of  the 
excise-duty  on  hricks  has  been  followed  by  the  infusion  of  a new  life  into  the 
manufacture,  both  as  to  novel  forms  and  the  application  of  coloured  ornament  to 
their  surface  ; it  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  ornament  of  each  separate 
brick  should  be  perfect  in  itself  as  well  us  perfect  in  combinations,  a circumstance 
which  has  not  been  attended  to  in  the  glazed  and  coloured  bricks  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Minton. 

From  the  general  use  of  carpets,  considered,  os  they  are,  ns  a necessary  comfort 
in  this  country,  inlaid  floors  are  far  less  used  here  than  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
on  the  foreign  side,  therefore,  that  the  best  design  applied  to  such  works  must  be 
sought  The  principle  of  ornamentation,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  that  for  mosaics 
and  other  inlays  ; care,  however,  should  lx  taken  to  select  wood  w ithout  a strongly 
marked  form  in  its  grain,  since  this  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  pattern  of  the 
inlay  in  general  ; also  right-lined  figures  are  preferable  to  curved  ones,  from  there 
being  less  need  of  crossing  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  cutting. 

Many  skilful  and  ingenious  combinations  of  geometrical  forms  nre  seen  in  the 
works  of  this  kind  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  ; among  others,  the 
flooring  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  Austrian  room,  of  which  the  border,  consisting 
of  violet  ebony  and  mahogany  banded  with  maple-wood,  is  simple  and  pleasing  in 
effect ; and  a floor  by  Db  Kevn  and  Co.  (No.  434,  Belgium),  which  has  much 
merit  in  its  design  : nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the  very  clever  inlays  for 
floors  and  furniture  of  Makckmn  (No.  606,  France),  some  of  which  are  of  the 
most  intricate  geometrical  character,  excellently  executed,  for  borders,  panels, 
frets,  &c.  Being  limited  by  true  principles,  these  manufactures  show  less  that  is 
meretricious  than  do  most  other  sections  of  the  Exhibition,  and  far  less  tendency 
to  that  over  ornamentation  which  elsewhere  predominates. 
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Paper  and  other  Hanoinos. 

If  the  use  of  such  materials  is  home  in  mind,  the  proper  decoration  for  them  will 
at  once  he  evident,  since  this  ought  to  hear  the  same  relation  to  the  objects  in  the 
room  that  a background  does  to  a picture.  In  art,  a background,  if  well  designed, 
has  its  own  distinctive  features,  yet  these  are  to  be  so  far  suppressed  and  sulslued 
as  not  to  invite  especial  attention,  while  as  a whole  it  ought  to  be  entirely  subser- 
vient to  supporting  and  enhancing  the  principal  figures — the  subject  of  the  picture. 
Tho  decoration  of  a wall,  if  designed  on  good  principles,  has  a like  office  : it  is  a 
background  to  the  furniture,  the  objects  of  art,  and  the  occupants  of  the  apartment 
It  muy  enrich  the  general  effect,  and  add  to  magnificence,  or  lie  made  to  lighten 
or  deepen  the  character  of  the  chamlter : it  may  appear  to  temper  the  heat  of 
summer,  or  to  give  a sense  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  winter : it  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  a saloon,  or  of  closing-in  the  walls  of  a library  or 
study : all  which,  by  a due  adaptation  of  colour,  can  be  easily  accomplished.  But, 
like  the  background  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  although  its  omameut  may 
have  a distinctive  character  for  any  of  these  purposes,  it  must  be  subdued,  and 
uncontrasted  in  light  and  shade ; strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  flat  and  conven- 
tionalized, and  lines  or  forms  harsh  or  cutting  on  the  ground  as  far  tut  possible 
avoided,  except  where  necessary  to  give  expression  to  the  ornamentation.  Imitative 
treatments  are  objectionable  on  principle,  both  as  intruding  on  the  sense  of  flatness, 
and  as  being  too  attractive  in  their  details  and  colour  to  be  sufficiently  retiring  and 
unobtrusive.  Some  of  the  l>est  examples,  as  well  of  paper  as  of  silk,  velvet,  and  other 
hangings,  are  treatments  of  texture  in  a self-colour  ; as  of  flock  on  plain  or  satined 
ground  in  piper,  of  tabby  and  satin  in  silk  hangings,  of  stamped  forms  or  cutting  in 
velvet,  or  the  same  contrast  of  pattern  with  the  ground  in  various  mixed  stuffs. 
By  these  means  the  ornament  is  necessarily  flat,  and  does  not  disturb  the  general 
effect.  With  the  slightest  attention  to  the  choice  of  form  it  can  hardly  bo  in  bad 
taste,  whilst  great  elegance  and  beauty  often  arise  from  such  treatments.  Next  to 
these,  graduated  tints  of  the  same  colour  produce  a safe  and  quiet  ornamentation  fur 
such  fabrics  ; or  gold  upon  a coloured  ground,  where  the  gold  is  sparingly  distributed 
and  the  colour  not  too  strongly  contrasted,  since  in  all  coses  a general  tone  of  sur- 
face is  to  be  sought  for  rather  than  pronounced  individual  forma  Further  rich- 
ness may  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  use  of  two  or  more  colours,  either,  according 
to  the  ancieut  method  of  harmony,  separated  from  each  other  by  bands  of  black, 
white,  or  gold,  or  contrasted  and  enhanced  by  their  complementarios,  and  enriched 
by  (lock  in  either  case,  in  the  latter  by  gold.  But  it  is  everywhere  apparent  that 
the  combination  of  many  colours,  though  it  may  increase  expense  from  tho  number 
of  blocks,  is  far  from  producing  richness  in  the  same  degree,  while  it  has  often  quite 
the  contrary  effect,  and  results  only  in  poverty  and  meanness.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  advert  to  a perfectly  different  treatment  of  these  materials  quite  at 
variance  with  these  rides,  and  bound  by  no  such  principles,  by  which  paper-hanging 
becomes  a pseudo-decoration,  the  wall  being  divided  into  compartments  often  irre- 
spective of  architectural  construction,  and  pilasters,  friezes,  and  mouldings  imitated 
in  false  relief  on  its  surface,  with  compositions  of  pictures,  statues,  hangings,  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  skilfully  designed  and  well  drawn,  and,  it  may  be,  often  most  ably 
blocked  for  the  purpose  of  printing  ; it  is,  however,  at  best  but  a sham  decoration, 
amenable  to  no  laws,  necessarily  false  in  light  and  shade,  often  constructively  iuap- 
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plicable,  and  always  impertinent  ami  obtrusive,  and  should  be  left  to  those  who, 
desiring  display,  are  too  much  wanting  in  taste  to  be  annoyed  at  its  untruth  and 
extravagance.  It  perhaps  is  not  quite  out  of  place  in  the  saloon  of  a theatre,  in 
cafds,  or  taverns,  but  ought  to  be  confined  to  such  localities,  and  only  used  there 
until  the  general  taste  is  so  far  instructed  that  the  public  will  no  longer  tolerate 
gaudy  shams  and  false  magnificence. 

The  same  laws  which  ought  to  govern  design  for  paper-hangings  would,  there- 
fore, appear  proper  to  regulate  hangings  of  other  fabrics,  tapestries,  &c.  Although 
far  from  looking  at  ornament  in  that  exclusive  spirit  which  would  reject  what  is 
beautifiil  when  it  does  not  square  with  the  requisitions  of  a theory,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  pictorial  and  picturesque  treatments  for  such  fabrics  are  wrong  whenever  they 
intrude  on  the  domain  of  another  art.  Thus,  figures,  landscapes,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
when  rendered  as  they  would  be  in  works  of  fine  art,  are  almost  of  neeossity  inferior 
to  the  pictures  they  imitate,  even  when  they  are  as  skilfully  and  wonderfully  wrought 
as  in  the  works  exhibited  by  the  national  establishment  of  the  Gobelins,  where 
every  effort  of  skill  and  science  has  been  most  successfully  used  for  their  manufac- 
ture and  embellishment  Indeed,  it  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  custom,  and  the 
authority  of  great  names  and  of  past  times,  are  not  the  causes  of  the  continued 
admiration  of  such  decorations,  which  perhaps  we  rather  persuade  ourselves  we  like 
than  are  fully  satisfied  with. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  exhibited  “designs”  for  hangings  appear  to  be  totally 
unregulated  by  any  perception  of  rules  for  their  ornamentation,  and,  even  when  they 
happen  to  be  on  just  principles,  would  seem  to  be  so  by  chance  rather  than  by 
choice.  They  are  mostly  florid  and  gaudy  compositions,  consisting  of  architectural 
ornament  in  relief,  with  imitative  flowers  and  foliage.  In  some  of  the  cleverest 
designs  the  flowers  and  foliage  are  perspectively  rendered  with  the  full  force  of  their 
natural  colours,  and  light  and  shade  ; moreover,  they  are  often  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  nature,  whereby  the  size  of  a room  would  be  apparently  diminished. 
The  French  are  the  largest  contributors,  and  their  designs  are  characterised  by  the 
foregoing  remarks  ; they  are,  however,  exceedingly  skilful  in  their  details,  the 
flowers  and  foliage  well  understood  and  artistically  arranged,  and  Mocked  with 
great  skill  and  knowledge  ; but  as  to  style  they  are  most  objectionable,  and  lead 
to  the  worst  results,  especially  in  the  common  manufacture  of  such  goods. 

The  pupils  of  the  Government  schools  exhibit,  among  other  designs,  some  meri- 
torious ones  for  paper-hanging.  It  is  evident  that  their  general  taste  is  controlled 
and  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  just  principles  which  should  govern  the 
ornamentation  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  other  manufactures  for  which  they  have 
laboured.  Being  students’ works  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  abound  in  fancy  or 
invention,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  find  that  they  are  well  drawn,  skilfully  executed, 
and  amenable  to  just  laws  of  composition.  In  examining  the  design  applied  to 
tl>c  manufactures  themselves,  the  same  want  of  just  principles  is  observable  as  in 
the  works  of  the  designers.  It  is  true  that  manufacturers  must  produce  works  in 
every  style,  as  well  to  suit  those  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  good,  as 
those  of  more  informed  taste ; but  it  might  be  expected  in  an  Exhibition  of  this 
nature — an  Exhibition  of  skilled  labour  and  of  the  strife  after  excellence — that 
excellence  would  be  the  rule,  and  error  the  exception,  whereas  the  reverse  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  Were  it  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  Reporter  to  enter  into  the  clever 
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and  skilful  execution,  the  treatment  of  the  pigments,  the  excellent  blocking,  or  the 
general  manufacture  of  such  fabrics,  there  would  be  much  to  say  of  the  foreign 
exhibitors,  Del1coURT(No.  1715,  France)  and  Zuber  (No.  1536,  France),  Spoerljn 
and  Zimmermann  (No.  651,  Austria)  of  Vienna,  and  others,  as  well  as  of  Townsend 
and  Parker,  Wollams,  and  others  on  the  English  side ; but  in  the  design  of 
their  papers  there  is  little  to  commend,  and  works  of  passable  excellence  in  this 
respect  are  the  rare  exceptions  to  their  collections.  One  or  two  designs,  delicate  in 
colour  and  on  just  principles,  are  exhibited  by  Fetter  and  Rahk  (No.  262)  in 
the  Russian  Court,  mixed  up,  however,  with  others  in  the  usual  false  taste ; and 
passable  designs  on  the  principles  herein  advocated  are  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
other  collections,  evidently  resulting  from  a happy  accident  rather  than  a well- 
regulated  choice.  The  English  and  foreign  manufacturers  seem  equally  at  sea : 
with  the  exception  of  a few  simple  diapers,  which  hardly  call  for  individual 
remark,  the  works  of  the  best  Exhibitors  on  the  English  side,  while  they  are  very 
heterogeneous,  are  less  original  and  equally  wanting  in  a sound  knowledge  of  what 
is  properly  characteristic  for  such  works 

There  are,  however,  honourable  exceptions  to  these  remarks : after  passing  in 
review  the  paper-hangings  of  the  various  countries,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  the 
clever  wax-cloth  decorations  exhibited  by  M.  E T.  Vivet  (France,  No.  734).  The 
ornament  of  these  works  is  without  shadow  or  imitated  relief,  thoroughly  flat  in  its 
forms,  which  consist  of  graceful  and  flowing  lines ; the  colour  is  equal  in  scale, 
without  harsh  contrasts,  and  of  semi-neutral  hues.  There  is  no  attempt  at  shams, 
to  imitate  marble,  or  oak,  or  any  carving ; nor  to  panel  it,  which  is  left  to  arise  out 
of  the  architectural  forms ; but  a series  of  graceful  lines,  with  a quiet  uniformity 
of  tint,  satisfy  the  mind  and  give  repose  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  having  laid  down 
certain  principles  on  which  manufactures  and  fabrics  should  be  designed  with  a view 
to  the  tree  use  of  materials,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  display,  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  ornament,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
works  contained  in  the  Mediaeval  Court,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Myers,  Minton, 
Trace,  and  Hardman  (Class  XXVI.,  No.  529),  under  the  direction  and  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Pugin.  Some  may  object  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  style,  and 
to  its  too  purely  ecclesiastical  and  traditional  character,  even  in  domestic  works ; 
but  for  just  principles  of  decoration,  for  beautiful  details,  for  correct  use  of  materials, 
and  for  excellent  workmanship,  the  general  collection  is  unique  Thus,  in  the 
paper-hangings,  for  instance,  there  is  no  throwing  away  of  many  blocks  to  obtain 
richness,  when  one  or  two  can  be  made  sufficient : there  is  a perfect  flatness  and 
a subdued  harmony  of  colour  in  all  such  works  ; and  if  Tudor  roses  and  heraldic 
lions  are  sometimes  too  pronounced,  and  there  is  occasionally  a little  excess  of 
ornament,  richness  is  generally  obtained  at  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  means,  and 
without  any  sacrifice  of  truth.  The  same  may  l>o  said  of  the  hangings  in  silk  and 
wool,  and  the  carpets  in  this  collection,  the  designs  for  which  are  highly  com- 
mendable for  their  strict  adherence  to  true  principles. 

Without  haring  any  sympathy  with  the  application  of  decorative  paper- 
hangings,  such  as  those  of  Delieourt  and  others,  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them 
without  praising  the  artist-like  design,  the  powerful  execution,  and  the  great 
ability  displayed  in  these  works  by  the  French  artists  In  that  by  Deucocrt, 
besides  the  skilfully-blocked  hunting  subject  of  the  centre  panel,  the  details  of  the 
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parts,  such  as  the  grouping  of  the  game  and  anus  on  the  pilasters,  and  of  the 
birds  anil  children  on  the  frieze,  have  great  merit,  apart  from  the  skill  with  which 
the  whole  has  been  adapted  for  block-printing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
work  exhibited  by  Mader  Brothers,  which  is  an  extremely  fanciful  and  clever 
piece  of  decoration,  and  in  as  good  taste  as  such  false  treatments  can  well  be- 
The  frieze  of  children  is  well  designed  and  ably  managed  for  printing ; the  land- 
scape of  Z URBAN  has  also  much  merit  in  its  details ; and  the  work  of  Genoux 
has  parts  worthy  of  examination. 

These  decorations  bear  out  the  remarks  at  the  opening  of  this  Report  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  French  working  artists.  The  men  who  carry  out  the  designer’s 
inventions  in  France,  must  themselves  have  a large  share  of  skill  and  art-knowledge 
to  be  able  to  prepare  the  design  for  the  manufacturer’s  processes  with  the  ability 
so  evident  in  the  works  just  remarked  upon. 

Among  the  English  contributions  in  paper-hanging  are  specimens  of  the  lately- 
introduced  processes  of  printing  by  such  machinery  as  is  used  for  cotton  goods,  and 
of  applying  many  colours  from  one  block.  These  are  likely  to  create  a style  of 
ornamentation  for  such  fabrics  of  the  most  depraved  kind.  The  largeness  and 
flatness  of  details  attainable  by  block-printing  are  less  suited  to  cylinder  printing 
than  more  minute  details,  and  the  new  processes  offer  ready  means  of  applying 
several  colours  at  a small  expense ; the  reverse  of  what  has  hitherto  been  tho 
case  ; hence  the  effort  has  been  to  impress  as  many  tints  as  possible  on  paper,  and 
excellence  is  reckoned  rather  by  the  number  of  colours  than  any  other  quality. 
Thus  we  are  informed  that  works  are  printed  in  “ sixteen  colours,”  in  “ fourteen 
colours,”  &c.,  the  works  themselves  evidencing  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
effective  arrangement  of  colour ; while  violent,  crude,  and  harsh  tints  are  too  often 
used  to  give  greater  impression  of  this  excellence  ! and  the  result  is  littleness  and 
extreme  meanness ; in  fact,  such  papers  are,  in  point  of  design,  much  inferior  to 
those  printed  in  two  colours  by  the  same  machinery.  Well-considered  design, 
thoroughly  adnpted  for  this  process,  would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  unite  good 
taste  with  extreme  cheapness  ; whereas  the  only  present  result  Is  by  increased 
labour  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  ornamentation.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  remark  the  skilful  printing  exhibited  by  our  English  manufacturers. 

Exterior  and  other  Metal  Work. 

The  works,  in  metal,  of  this  section  which  are  exhibited,  consist  chiefly  of  con- 
structions for  fountains,  and  of  ornamental  iron-work  in  gates  and  balconies,  and 
for  door-panels,  lamp-pillars,  flower-vases,  and  tazzas.  Tho  best  of  the  metal 
fountains  are  so  nearly  within  the  limits  of  fine  art,  that  their  consideration  may 
be  left  to  that  clasa  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  zinc  castings  of  the 
French  and  German  founders  show  how  suitable  that  metal  is,  as  a means  of 
spreading  the  best  art,  for  any  exterior  purpose,  in  a cheap  and  durable  material, 
as  well  as  of  embellishing  public  works  of  the  above-named  character,  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  without  the  evils  arising  from  oxidation  when  iron  is 
used.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  incongruity  of  our 
climate  with  public  fountains,  there  are  undoubtedly  long  periods  of  the  year, 
and  those  when  London  is  most  crowded  as  well  with  her  own  resident  popula- 
tion as  with  visitors,  when  such  works  are  not  only  extremely  ornamental,  but 
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when  an  exhausting  atmosphere  would  render  them  of  real  utility  and  refresh- 
ment. The  motion  of  water,  at  any  season,  has  a great  charm,  and  is  peculiar 
in  its  power  of  giving  pleasure  even  in  the  simplest  jet  or  fall,  agreeably  and 
artistically  disposed ; and  ornamental  arrangements  for  its  full  display  would 
not  only  be  picturesque  additions  to  our  city,  which  offers  so  many  localities  for 
their  adoption,  but  would  afford  to  our  artists  motives  for  combinations  of  figures 
with  ornamental  decoration,  and  thus,  perhaps,  be  a means  of  once  more  uniting 
fine  and  ornamental  art,  which,  sadly  to  the  deterioration  of  public  taste,  have  for 
so  long  a time  been  almost  wholly  separated.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  public 
would  willingly  part  with  even  the  tame  and  commonplace  repetitions  which  adorn 
Trafalgar  Square  ; and  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  fountains 
of  Italy  and  France  will  be  quite  prepared  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  more 
skilfully-designed  structures  would  have  on  the  public  mind  here. 

Such  works  in  iron  as  gates,  balconies,  and  panels,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  in  cast 
metal,  which  of  late  years,  from  its  capability  of  cheap  ornamentation,  has  almost 
wholly  superseded  wrought  iron  for  these  purposes.  Where  the  object  is  intended 
to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  as  a balcony  or  panel,  cast  work  is  not  unsuitable,  and  is 
capable  of  much  beauty  of  ornamental  design,  as  we  see  in  panels  exhibited  by  Mukill, 
Wahl,  and  Co.  (France,  93k).  In  these  the  ornament  adds  to  the  strength  by  its 
numerous  articulations,  while  it  is  light  and  elegant  in  its  forms.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  generally  of  a size  to  admit  of  casting  in  one  piece,  ensuring  thereby  strength 
and  lightness  by  continuity  of  parts.  But  in  cast-iron  constructions  intended  to  be 
moveable,  as  in  the  various  kinds  of  gates,  a very  different  character  of  design  is 
necessary ; in  the  first  place,  because  entire  casting  is  not  always  possible,  both 
from  the  difficulty  of  running  the  metal  into  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
ornament  in  works  of  such  increased  size,  and  from  tho  fear  of  warping  in  the 
cooling,  as  well  as  the  great  expense  of  a mould,  which  is  saved  by  forming  the 
ornament  of  a series  of  parts.  This  leads  to  the  necessity  of  framing  the  work  in 
wrought,  and  applying  the  ornamental  details  in  cast  iron  ; but  hence  results  this 
evil,  that  the  ornament  has  little  constructive  use,  and  is  apt  to  look  rather  an 
addition  than  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  In  the  park-gates  exhibited  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Transept,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  over  this  difficulty, 
but  not  with  success,  since  the  two  metals  are  joined  in  parts  wholly  at  variance 
with  constructive  strength  ; in  fact,  it  is  a wrought-iron  design,  partly  executed  in 
cast  metaL  Moreover,  cast-iron  ornament  is  necessarily  far  heavier  than  that  of 
wrought  iron,  from  the  extreme  brittleness  of  the  cast  metal : tliis  heaviness  is 
sadly  opposed  to  its  real  constructive  strength  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  for 
putting  together.  The  ornamental  parts  of  such  structures  being  riveted  or  screwed 
into  the  framing,  there  are  smaller  points  of  attachment  than  in  wrought  iron ; the 
parts  bed  themselves  less  perfectly  at  the  junction,  since  it  is  impossible  to  assist 
this  union  with  the  hammer,  and  the  metal  has  small  tenacity,  and  easily  breaks 
with  any  sudden  jar : thus  there  is  much  less  power  to  support,  while  there  is  of 
necessity  much  greater  weight  to  bear ; and  without  very  careful  and  well- 
considered  design,  making  the  ornament  as  far  as  possible  a brace  to  the  work, 
the  whole  is  apt  to  be  an  insecure  aggregation  of  parts,  without  constructive 
unity  or  truth.  In  large  works,  cast  in  one  piece,  such  difficulties  are  readily 
surmounted,  as  weight  can  then  be  made  to  add  strength,  instead  of  detracting 
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from  it.  In  the  old  hammer-wrought  gates,  the  ornament  was  not  only  a truly 
integral  part  of  the  work,  but  most  materially  assisted  in  the  general  support. 
Thus  great  lightness  and  elegance  were,  in  this  case,  consistent  with  great  strength, 
since  the  ornamental  details  supplied  a means,  not  only  of  tying  and  bracing 
the  work  together,  but  of  preventing  the  front  of  the  gate  from  drooping  with 
its  own  weight,  to  the  groat  hindrance  of  its  use,  and  which  in  cast  works  of 
this  kind  has  often  to  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  friction-rollers — a make-shift  that 
the  older  workmen  would  have  despised.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  varied 
beauty  of  which  wrought  iron  is  capable,  its  far  greater  durability,  its  tenacity  and 
power  of  resisting  accidents,  the  individuality  of  design  which  arises  from  its  being 
wrought  by  the  hand  instead  of  cast  in  a mould  (thereby  leaving  the  fancy  and 
the  feeling  of  the  workman  untrammelled),  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  ubo  of  the  wrought  metal  will  again  prevail  over  that  of  cast  for 
such  purposes. 

The  gates  and  pilasters  exhibited  by  the  C o ALBROOKI) ALE  Company,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Transept,  from  designs  by  Charles  Crookes,  are  an  excellent  specimen 
of  casting,  being  wholly  of  oast  iron,  each  gate  in  one  piece.  Much  of  the  false 
construction  alluded  to  has  consequently  been  avoided,  and  many  of  the  difficulties 
overcome.  The  design  of  the  gates,  however,  partakes  too  much  of  that  adopted 
in  wrought  constructions,  especially  in  carrying  up  the  form  of  the  centre,  at  the 
top,  into  florid  ornamentation,  which  tends  in  tliis  weightier  metal  to  sway  down 
the  gate,  without  any  compensating  beauty  or  usefulness.  The  introduction  of  a 
heavy  panel  of  ornament  below  is  also  rather  commonplace,  and  due  regard  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  had  to  the  whole  surface  in  designing  the  ornamentation. 
The  pilasters  have  more  originality  : the  small  twisted  liars  surrounding  the  centre 
columns  give  a lightness,  compared  with  the  strength  obtained,  which  adds  to  the 
elegance : the  striking-plates  of  the  hand-gates,  however,  should  have  been  orna- 
mentally constructed  or  banded  in  with  the  pilasters  in  the  centre,  to  increase  the 
strength  and  resist  the  jar  of  the  closing.  The  other  great  work  in  metal  by  this 
Company  is  an  ornamental  dome  of  cast  iron  (Main  Avenue  West,  No.  83).  This 
is  a work  of  much  pretension,  designed  in  the  natural  style,  the  pilasters  repre- 
senting oak-stems,  ornamented  with  leaves  and  acorns,  and  with  the  intervening 
branches  twisted  into  an  ornamental  form  : this  treatment  is  mixed  with  some 
conventional  ornament,  here  and  there,  as  it  were,  indiscriminately  introduced  into 
the  pilasters,  having  a very  patchy  effect.  The  pilasters,  also,  arising  as  they  do 
from  a single  stem,  and  widening  above  their  base,  have  an  unsteady  and  insecure 
appearance,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  The  great  fault,  however,  is 
in  the  setting  on  of  the  dome,  which  from  the  outside  seems  to  have  no  con- 
structive connexion  with  the  pilasters,  since  in  it  the  rusticated  treatment  is 
abandoned,  and  it  seems  dropped  in  among  the  branches,  without  any  proper 
support.  The  work,  nevertheless,  has  a certain  impressiveness  from  its  size,  and 
its  general  proportions  are  well  chosen. 

There  are  in  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  garden-seats  and  chairs  in  cast 
metal,  which  are  principally  to  be  noticed  from  the  great  want  of  due  con- 
sideration of  the  material  evidenced  in  their  design : thus  sometimes  they  are 
ornamentally  constructed  of  branches  and  foliage  naturally  imitated,  or  of 
branches  alone ; while,  in  others,  carved  and  flowing  lines  are  given  to  the  back, 
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anna,  and  legs  of  the  Beat,  which  add  nothing  to  the  comfort  of  their  use,  and 
sadly  detract  from  the  fonn  properly  belonging  to  such  works  in  cast  metal,  which 
should  be  right-lined,  and  have  a geometric  character  both  of  ornamentation  and 
construction.  It  must  he  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  tendency  to  consider  the 
ornament  before  either  the  requirement  of  the  material,  or  the  use  to  which  the 
work  is  to  be  applied,  is  but  too  evident  in  many  of  the  works  in  metal  in  this 
class.  Thus,  two  large  lamp-pillars,  designed  by  an  architect,  and  exhibited  in  the 
Austrian  department,  have  as  much  iron  in  their  overcharged  bases  as  would 
found  three  pillars,  each  capable  of  sustaining  the  taper  upper  shaft  of  the  Bame 
design.  The  application  of  metal  to  the  construction  of  the  building  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  excellent  example  of  just  use,  construction  having  had  the  first 
consideration,  and  ornament  being  entirely  subservient ; a due  amount  of  elegance 
has  nevertheless  resulted  from  its  simplicity  and  from  the  true  principles  on  which 
it  has  been  designed. 

Div.  2. — Domestic  and  other  Furniture. 

A very  large  and  important  section  of  the  Kxhibition  is  comprised  under 
the  head  of  furniture  and  upholsteiy ; and  such  works  claim  especial  attention 
in  this  Report  both  as  to  their  general  design  and  their  ornamentation.  Almost 
every  nation  contributing  to  the  Exhibition  has  seut  to  us  its  share  of  furniture, 
so  that  here,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed,  we  should  be  able  to  study  the  con- 
veniences for  living  which  each  country  possesses,  and  their  various  contrivances 
for  ease  and  rest. 

The  English  nation,  more  especially,  having  that  peculiar  word  comfort  in  its 
language,  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  how  that  sense  of  comfort  is  adequately 
provided  for ; and  since,  as  a nation,  we  have  a reputation  for  what  is  solid  and 
sul)stantial,  that  our  furniture  at  least,  so  mixed  up  as  it  necessarily  is  with  our 
daily  life,  with  our  home  habits  and  with  our  national  mode  of  living,  would,  both 
as  to  design  and  ornament,  be  solid,  substantial,  sensible,  and  useful.  Our  con- 
tinental neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  bring  as  they  do  more  abroad  than  the 
English,  and  being  usually  presumed  to  delight  in  the  gay  and  the  ornamental, 
would  be  likely  to  display  more  fanciful,  showy,  and  decorative  works  in  this  Class. 
In  other  manufactures,  plain  and  useful  fabrics  are  exhibited  even  when  they  have 
no  pretensions  to  ornamental  design  ; it  seems  therefore  rather  unfortunate  that 
in  the  furniture  on  both  sides  of  the  Building,  but  more  especially  on  the  British, 
the  ornamental  so  largely  prevails  to  the  exclusion  of  the  useful,  and  that  tables, 
tiiairs,  and  beds,  fitted  for  convenience,  rest,  and  repose,  have  been  made  to  give 
place  to  what  are  presumed  to  deserve  the  name  of  objects  of  art. 

English  furniture  has,  until  lately,  enjoyed  a reputation  for  its  excellence  of 
make  and  thorough  usefulness,  and  manufacturers  were  wont  to  rest  their  credit 
on  good  materials  and  excellent  workmanship.  In  such  furniture  the  doors  fitted 
with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  drawers  moved  with  perfect  smoothness,  and  tho 
wood  was  so  well  seasoned  that  a faulty  panel  or  shrunken  joint  was  out  of  the 
question  : it  descended  as  a possession  from  father  to  son,  seeming  the  better  for 
its  very  age,  and,  as  is  fancied  of  old  pictures,  gaining  richness  even  from  time. 
But  these  sensible  qualities,  in  which  we  undoubtedly  used  to  excel,  have  on  this 
occasion  been  less  regarded  by  our  manufacturers  than  decoration  and  display,  and 
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they  have  mostly  selected  furniture  of  a class  allowing  the  largest  application  of 
ornament,  as  sideboards,  cabinets,  bookcases,  and  works  of  the  like  kind,  on  which 
to  exercise  their  skill,  too  often  neglecting  their  own  peculiar  strength  to  rush 
into  competition  with  their  foreign  rivals,  without  the  skilled  art-workman  to 
execute,  or  the  taste  to  design,  which  they  possess.  Nor  is  the  foreign  department 
wholly  free  from  this  misdirected  effort  to  excel,  which  has  resulted  in  many 
instances  in  over-ornamentation  ; thus,  there  are  chairs  so  decorated  that  rest  is 
impossible,  cabinets  and  bookcases  which  take  up  much  room  and  hold  little,  and 
beds  so  monumental  that  they  remind  us  rather  of  the  last  sleep  than  of  a couch 
fitted  for  our  nightly  repose. 

In  endeavouring  to  lay  down  principles  which  may  serve  as  general  rules  for 
the  designer,  it  will  without  difficulty  be  conceded  that,  in  every  kind  of  furniture 
having  a specific  purpose,  the  first  consideration  of  the  designer  should  be  perfect 
adaptation  to  intended  use ; this  may  appear  so  obviouB  a truism  as  to  want  no 
enforcement,  but  a walk  through  the  Exhibition  will  speedily  undeceive  us,  for 
there  we  see  a multitude  of  objects  offending  against  this  rule : in  some  of  these 
use  is  almost  entirely  overlooked,  or  has  been  evidently  quite  a secondary  con- 
sideration, whilst  in  others  it  partially  gives  way  either  to  effect  or  ornament 
Thus  in  the  English  department  a table  of  costly  manufacture  has  ornament  in 
solid  relief  on  its  upper  surface,  and  many  of  the  grates  evidently  require  a glass- 
case,  since  fire  and  smoke  would  be  the  worst  enemies  to  such  polished  marvels. 
Nor  are  these  faults  peculiar  to  England  ; on  the  foreign  side  may  be  seen  a piano- 
forte, surrounded  by  bristling  bullrushes,  which  must  always  be  catching  in  the 
dresses  of  those  who  approach  it,  and  with  hardly  a right  line  in  any  part  of  it ; 
and  chairs  so  heavy  that  they  must  be  fixtures  instead  of  moveables ; while  of 
minor  incongruities,  the  instances  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  Manufacturers 
should  also  aim  at  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion in  the  least  space,  in  order  that  the  furniture  may  be  as  suitable  as  possible 
to  the  size  and  uses  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Another  consideration  to  be  attended  to  is  stability  of  construction,  apparent 
as  well  as  real ; the  first  being  necessary  to  satisfy  the  eye,  the  last  being  indis- 
pensable to  excellence  and  durability.  Thus  the  legs  of  articles  of  furniture, 
designed  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  are  often  broken  in  the  oentre  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  or  having  their  base  of  support  far  within  the  perpendicular  line  of 
the  bearing ; a fault  which  though  not  actually  rendering  them  unstable,  yet 
offends  the  eye  as  much  as  if  they  were  really  insecure. 

The  constructive  forms,  moreover,  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  ornament,  but 
rather  brought  out  by  it  ; nor  should  all  portions  be  equally  decorated,  but  only 
such  parts  as  friezes,  pilasters,  capitals,  pillars,  or  panels  ; herein  simplicity  is  the 
safest  guide  to  beauty.  Over-enrichment,  indeed,  destroys  itself,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  point  out  works  of  the  greatest  pretension  and  the  most  costly  work- 
manship, which  are  completely  spoilt  by  this  fault.  Cabinets  entirely  covered  with 
carving,  the  very  stiles  and  rails  being  as  decorated  as  the  panels  and  pilasters : 
metal  chandeliers,  with  leaves  and  flowers  in  as  great  profusion  as  in  nature: 
papier  machd  hidden  under  a surface  of  pearl  and  gold.  So  extremely  prevalent, 
indeed,  is  this  error,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  ruling  vice  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  contrast  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  pleasure,  and 
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that  repose  is  one  of  the  most  valued  excellences  of  art  ; thus  simplicity  serves  as 
the  background  to  ornament,  as  the  setting  to  the  gem,  or  the  foil  that  enhances 
the  beatity  of  the  jewel ; and  the  good  artist  is  as  much  shown  by  sparing  his 
labour  as  the  bad  one  by  over-enrichment 

It  results  from  the  above  rule  that  ornament  should  arise  out  of  construction  ; the 
work,  abstractedly,  should  be  constructed,  and  then  decorated  ; not  that  it  is  meant 
that  the  ornament  should  be  applied  to  the  object,  but  (as  in  wood  for  instance) 
carved  from  it ; thus  the  leg  formed  for  support,  the  pilaster  or  column  for  bear- 
ing, may  be  lightened  and  enriched  by  cutting  away  from  the  block  or  slab,  not 
by  adding  to  it  In  his  natural  state  man  is  a true  workman  in  this  respect,  and 
works  on  just  principles  without  knowing  it  The  New  Zealander  or  the  South 
Sea  Islander  first  forms  his  war-club  or  his  paddle  of  the  shape  best  adapted  for 
use,  and  then  carves  the  surface  to  ornament  it  The  Swiss  peasant,  or  the  shep- 
herd of  our  own  hills,  does  the  same.  Such  also  is  the  case  in  the  Eastern 
specimens  of  these  works  in  the  Exhibition,  as  is  particularly  exemplified  in  some 
choicely  carved  sandal-wood  boxes  in  the  Indian  department  Here  the  natural 
and  the  refined  taste  agree,  for  the  best  wood-carved  ornament  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  on  this  principle,  low  in  relief,  seldom  projecting  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  pilaster,  or  the  framing  of  the  panel.  In  this  respect  the  French  furniture 
as  a whole  is  advantageously  contrasted  with  ours,  there  being  less  of  that  imitative 
treatment,  of  those  bulky  bunches  of  flowers  and  fruits,  which  project  in  such 
graceless  abundance  from  a large  number  of  the  British  productions.  This  arises 
partly  from  their  far  greater  knowdedge,  partly  from  their  better  appreciation  of 
the  laws  of  ornamental  treatment  and  arrangement 

Another  subject  requiring  attention  from  the  designer  is  the  judicious  choice  of 
the  materials  from  which  the  works  are  to  be  manufactured.  Allusion  has  before 
been  made  to  the  error  of  adapting  one  material  to  the  ornament  which  had  been 
designed  for  another  ; but  besides  avoiding  this  fault,  the  material  itself  should  he 
so  employed  as  to  display  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  to  produce  the  fullest 
eflect  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  works  of  stone,  wood, 
metal,  glass,  or  any  other  mnteriaL 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  wood-carving  care  should  be  taken  not  only  to  have  the 
relief  so  managed  as  to  guard  the  work  as  much  as  possible  from  accidental  injury, 
but  the  designer  should  seek  to  adapt  the  forms  of  the  ornament  to  the  direction 
of  the  grain  when  it  is  open  or  free,  and  the  work  should  be  framed  with  a view 
to  this  consideration  ; moreover,  ornamental  carving  should  not  be  applied  to  wood 
of  strongly-marked  party-coloured  grain,  but  that  which  is  homogeneous  in  colour 
should  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  the  shape  of  the  ornament  may 
as  little  as  possible  1*  interfered  with  by  being  mixed  up  with  the  forms  and 
colours  of  the  grain.  It  is  curious  how  much  costly  and  skilful  labour  has  been 
thrown  away  from  inattention  to  such  minor  considerations  as  these.  Again,  in 
metal  work  a careful  study  of  the  material  will  suggest,  among  other  things,  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  surface : this  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  general  effect.  A due  distribution  of  burnish  and  mat,  of  gilding  and  plain,  or 
of  the  various  kinds  of  surface  tooling,  or  frosted  work,  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence— not  to  save  lalrour,  though  this  may  result  from  it — but  to  give  richness 
without  gaudiness,  and  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  certain  parts  by  contrast  with 
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others.  When  the  whole  surface  is  burnished  indiscriminately,  as  is  frequently 
seen,  the  result  is  a glitter  which  obliterates  form  ; when  the  whole  surface  is  mat, 
the  peculiar  quality  of  metal  seems  lost  from  the  want  of  burnish. 

In  some  of  the  furniture  exhibited,  otherwise  of  much  merit,  the  ornament  is 
merely  conventional,  and  derived  from  known  examples ; while  in  others,  it  has 
been  so  designed  as  to  have  a significance  and  motive  in  its  adaptation.  To  such 
we  should  naturally  allow  the  higher  merit,  but  conceits  and  puerilities  aro  so 
numerous  in  works  of  this  class,  as  almost  to  destroy  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  ornament  specially  designed.  Wo  shall,  however,  have  the  gratification  of 
referring  to  some  well-considered  works  of  this  kind  which  aro  evidently  the 
results  of  an  imaginative  and  thoughtful  mind. 

There  are  not  many  “designs”  for  furniture  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  besides 
those  which  are  shown  by  persons  exhibiting  also  manufactured  works  of  a similar 
kind.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  thought  most  desirable  to  judge  of  the  manu- 
factured product  rather  than  of  the  designs;  even  Lienard  on  the  French  side, 
and  C.  J.  Richardson  on  the  English,  the  two  largest  exhibitors,  may  thus  be 
judged  of,  since  they  both  exhibit  completed  works 

These  general  remarks  will  serve  to  introduce  the  first  subdivision  of  the  section — 

Cabinet-work  and  Furniture  of  all  kinds. 

The  furniture  of  a man’s  house  had  need  to  be  well  designed,  well  constructed, 
and  judiciously  ornamented,  for,  from  being  constantly  under  his  hand  and  eye, 
defects  overlooked  at  first,  or  disregarded  for  some  showy  excellence,  grow  into 
great  grievances,  when,  having  become  an  offence,  the  annoyance  daily  increases. 
Here  at  least  utility  should  be  the  first  object,  and,  as  simplicity  rarely  offends,  that 
ornament  which  is  the  most  simple  in  style  will  be  likely  to  give  the  most  lasting 
satisfaction.  Yet,  on  looking  over  the  various  articles  of  cabinet'  furniture  exhi- 
bited, how  seldom  has  this  consideration  been  attended  to  ! The  ornament  of  such 
works  on  the  English  side  consists  largely  of  imitative  carving  ; bunches  of  fruit, 
flowers,  game,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds  in  swags  and  festoons  of  the  most 
massive  size  and  the  boldest  impost,  attached  indiscriminately  and  without  mean- 
ing to  bedsteads,  sideboards,  bookcases,  pier-glasses,  &a,  rarely  carved  from  the 
members  of  the  work  itself,  but  merely  applied  as  so  much  putty-work  or  papier- 
machd  might  be.  The  laws  of  ornament  are  os  completely  set  at  defiance  as 
those  of  use  and  convenience.  Many  of  these  works,  instead  of  being  useful, 
would  require  a rail  to  keep  off  the  household.  A sideboard,  for  instance,  with 
garlands  of  imitative  flowers  projecting  so  far  from  the  slab  as  to  require  a “ long 
arm  ” to  reach  across  it,  and  ever  liable  to  be  chipped  and  broken  ; and  cabinets 
and  bookcases  so  bristling  with  walnut-wood  flowers  and  oak-wood  leaves,  as  to 
put  use  out  of  the  question.  Now,  besides  that  such  treatments  are  not  orna- 
mental, they  are  not  beautiful,  and  only  enter  into  competition  with  stamped 
leather  and  gutta-percha  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  if  this  merely  imitative 
carving  is  ever  just  in  principle,  when  applied  ornamentally  to  furniture  ; for, 
although  the  masterly  chisel  of  Grinling  Gibbons  has  raised  it  to  great  favour  in 
this  country,  and  although  it  may  be  tolerated  when  executed  as  skilfully  as  is 
that  on  a pier-glass  frame  by  W.  G.  Rogers  (Cl.  XXVI.,  No.  195),  yet  it  becomes 
absolutely  unbearable  under  less  skilful  hands,  and  when  it  is  lavished  in  such 
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profusion  as  we  find  it  on  many  other  works.  On  the  foreign  side,  as  has  been 
remarked,  there  is  far  less  of  this  false  mode  of  decoration,  and  a better  sense  of 
ornament  prevails ; the  works  are  more  frequently  designed  in  the  traditional 
styles.  In  France,  a modification  of  the  Renaissance  is  principally  used,  and  in 
thus  the  ornament  is  in  low  relief  und  does  not  interfere  with  use ; although  false 
construction  is  a vice  of  that  period,  which  has  not  been  remedied  in  modern 
works,  but  is  sometimes  exaggerated. 

The  style  of  Louis  XV.  lingers  in  Borne  of  the  French  works ; its  playfulness  of 
line  and  surface,  its  varied  treatment  and  mixture  of  materials,  together  with  its 
showiness,  still  command  favour  with  the  multitude.  In  the  French  Court  (and 
in  some  works  on  the  English  side,  probably  of  F rench  manufacture)  it  is  seen 
in  its  genuine  character.  The  surfaces  of  these  works  are  curved,  when  prac- 
ticable ; they  are  veneered  in  party-coloured  woods,  and  panels  are  formed  by 
or-molu  mouldings,  often  in  both  instances  completely  at  variance  with  the  true 
construction ; and  occasionally  the  panels  are  filled  with  porcelain  enamels,  the 
whole  having  at  least  a gay  and  sparkling  appearance.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  English  Department  to  udapt  ornament  of  this  period  to  cabinet 
furniture,  but  it  has  been  totally  misunderstood.  Instead  of  the  treatment  above 
described,  the  bold  scrolls  and  shell  forms  used  in  the  decoration  of  rooms  at  that 
period  are  here  seen  carved  in  all  their  coarseness  on  furniture.  Such  works 
l>ear  out  the  remark  before  made,  that  these  forms  were  especially  adapted  for 
gilding,  and  indeed,  are  hardly  bearable,  except  when  so  treated,  or  when  made  of 
metaL  This  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  full-coloured  woods  are  used,  such 
as  mahogany ; in  this  material  the  ornament  is  even  more  coarse  and  heavy  than 
iu  lighter-coloured  wood.  Since,  however,  the  vendors  of  cheap  furniture  have 
adopted  this  manner  as  a cheap  and  flashy  decoration  for  their  goods,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  entirely  proscribed,  or  retained  only  by  such  dealers. 

Those  designers  who  unreservedly  adopt  the  ornament  of  past  times  must,  of 
course,  apply  it  to  their  works  without  any  peculiar  significance  or  connected  idea, 
but  merely  for  its  beautiful  forms,  elegance,  grace,  or  richness.  Where,  how- 
ever, any  significant  allusion,  sentiment,  or  happy  idea  can  be  embodied  in  the 
ornament,  uniting  it  with  the  use  and  intent  of  the  work  on  which  it  is  to  be 
placed,  it  will  have  a charm  which  the  others  want.  Not  that  this  want  is  peculiar 
to  the  application  of  traditional  ornament,  since  the  designer  in  the  natural  or 
imitative  manner  seldom  attempts  any  connexion  between  his  decoration  and  the 
work  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  There  seems  no  fitness,  for  instance,  in  sur- 
rounding the  frame  of  a pier-glass  with  dead  birds,  game,  shell-fish,  nets,  &c., 
although  they  may  be  excellent  specimens  of  carving  ; nor  is  it  clear  why  eagles 
should  support  a sideboard,  or  dogs  form  the  arms  of  an  elbow-chair ; nor  again, 
why  swans  should  make  their  nests  imder  a table,  at  the  risk  of  having  their  necks 
broken  by  every  one  seated  at  it : indeed,  in  most  cases,  as  such  imitative  forms 
cannot  in  the  strict  sense  lie  called  ornament,  they  almost  challenge  inquiry  as  to 
why  they  have  been  adopted,  and  disap]K»iut  us  when  we  find  it  has  been  without 
motive  : this  is  not  the  case  with  traditional  ornament,  which,  like  the  current 
coin,  is  accepted  at  once  without  inquiry. 

The  sideboard,  carved  in  walnut,  as  here  shown,  and  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
French  Court,  by  FouRMNOIS  (Franco,  No.  1 231 ),  is  an  apt  illustration  of  ornament 
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having  a just  ami  characteristic  significance.  This  piece  of  furniture  is  of  rare  ex- 
cellence and  merit  in  design,  and  of  skilful  and  artistic  execution  as  to  carving,  and, 


although  of  a highly  decorative  character,  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Six  dogs,  emblematical  of  the  chace,  resting  on  a floor  of  inlaid  wood, 
support  the  slab,  which  has  a simple  carved  moulding  along  its  front,  and  is  inlaid 
in  geometric  forms.  The  dogs  are  not  merely  imitative,  but  are  treated  as  a part 
of  an  ornamented  bracket  or  console,  thus  composed  architecturally  for  bearing  and 
support.  Above  the  slab,  standing  on  four  pedestals,  are  female  figures,  gracefully 
designed  as  emblems  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  each  bearing  the  most 
useful  production  of  their  climate  as  contributions  to  the  feast.  Thus  Europe  has 
wine  ; Asia,  tea  ; Africa,  coffee  ; and  America,  the  sugar-cane.  In  the  central 
space  between  the  pedestals,  which  is  rather  the  widest  of  the  three,  the  products 
of  the  chace  arc  poured  out  on  the  very  board,  and  above  this  the  space  is  filled 
with  a framed  picture  of  rare  fruits,  giving  an  opportunity  to  enliven  the  work  by 
the  addition  of  colour,  without  militating  against  good  taste  ; above  the  figures, 
which  are  treated  as  statues,  the  cornice  is  bracketed,  and  supports  boys  with  the 
implements  of  the  vineyard  and  of  agriculture.  It  rises  into  a pediment  in  the 
centre  ; this  is  broken  in  the  manner  of  the  Renaissance,  and  decorated  with  a figure 
of  Plenty  crowning  the  group.  The  upright  line  of  the  back  is  gracefully  varied 
at  the  sides,  and  constructively  strengthened  by  carved  brackets,  above  which 
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are  terminal  figures  bearing  the  implements  of  fishery  on  the  one  side  ami  of  the 
cluice  on  the  other.  The  panels  of  the  pedestals  and  of  the  side  compartments 
below  are  filled  with  carvings  formed  of  the  fruits  of  various  countries,  grouped 
with  the  instruments  of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  Two  brackets  on  the  side 
compartments  between  the  figures  give  an  opportunity  for  placing  silver  plate  in 
a position  for  display.  The  ornamental  parts  of  this  piece  of  furniture  are  carved 
throughout  in  a masterly  manner,  and  in  a bold  and  free  style  ; it  is  consistent  as 
a whole  and  free  from  puerilities,  and,  while  it  is  thoroughly  fitted  for  its  purpose 
as  a sideboard,  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  a highly  ornamental  character,  without 
any  of  its  decoration  being  overdone  or  thrown  away.  It  corresponds  in  its 
constructive  form  with  the  Renaissance  of  the  15th  century, — in  the  style  of  its 
carvings,  rather  with  the  works  of  the  1 3th  ; the  gates  of  Ghiberti  having 
evidently  supplied  the  idea  of  the  groujw  of  fruit  and  implements  which  fill  the 
jmnels  ; and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a fault,  that  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the 
relief  in  Ghiberti’s  work  was  suited  to  metal,  the  ornament  standing  beyond  the 
face  of  the  framing  of  the,  panel ; but  in  adapting  it  to  wood  this  should  have 
liecn  mollified  so  as  to  bring  the  impost  of  the  carving  within  the  surface  ; such 
faults,  however,  are  trifling  in  a work  otherwise  of  great  ability.  The  care  which 
has  been  taken  to  keep  all  the  ornamental  details  in  the  same  scale  throughout 
is  an  additional  merit,  and  the  wood  has  been  judiciously  chosen  as  to  colour  and 
grain. 

When  we  turn  from  such  works  as  the  above  to  furniture  designed  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  a traditional  style,  we  feel  that  there  is  often  a cold 
propriety  about  it  which  requires  consideration  before  we  can  ndmire  it ; yet  among 
such  are  some  of  the  best  works  of  the  Exhibition.  The  wardrobe  of  T.  F.  Wirth, 
of  Stuttgart!  (Wurtemburg,  No.  70) ; the  console-table  and  glass  of  A.  Barbetti, 
of  Siena  (Tuscany,  No.  74),  are  excellent  specimens  in  their  kiud,  well  designed 
constructively,  and  ornamented  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Renaissance  style  ; 
the  cabinet  of  Rinouet-Lep&INCE  (France,  1437)  has  high  merit ; the  ornamental 
treatment  of  a picture-frame  by  M.  J.  Lien  Aim ; the  cradle  in  the  Fine  Art  Court 
(353),  so  skilfidly  carved  in  boxwood,  by  W.  G Rogers,  from  a well-composed 
design  by  his  son,  W.  Harry  Rogers,  also ; and  a sideboard  by  a student  of  the 
School  of  Design  at  Sheffield.  With  these  exceptions,  the  best  works  are  in 
the  French  Furniture  Court,  although  in  them  the  style  is  often  mixed,  and  the 
constructive  faults  of  the  Renaissance  have  been  adopted  as  well  as  the  ornament- 
ation. In  other  styles,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  a careful  adherence  to  tra- 
dition is  observable  in  the  furniture  of  the  Mediaeval  Court,  as  in  a Gothic  sideboard 
really  fitted  to  display  a service  of  plate;  a carved  oak  cabinet  bookcase,  by 
J.  G.  Grace  (CL  XXVI.,  No.  530) ; and  other  works.  These  are  particularly  to 
bo  commended  for  their  sound  constructive  treatment,  and  for  the  very  judicious 
manner  in  which  ornament  is  made  subservient  to  it  The  metal  work  is  also 
excellent,  and  the  brass  fitting  of  the  panels  of  the  bookcase  deserves  to  bo 
studied,  both  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  put  together,  and  for  its  graceful 
lines.  Tho  candelabra  of  the  sideboard  also  are  sensible  forms,  without  any  unne- 
cessary ornament  Such  furniture  in  old  times  was  often  ornamented  with  mottoes 
or  texts,  a practice  which  might  well  be  revived,  as  having  far  more  significance 
than  the  commonplace  conceits  of  much  of  the  ornament  of  the  present  day.  It 
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may  perhaps  lie  objected  that  the  general  forms  of  furniture  in  this  style  want 
variety,  and  this  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  florid  lines  of  many  of  the 
works  around  them  ; but  the  principal  reason  will  be  found  to  arise  from  a due 
consideration  of  the  true  constructive  treatment  of  tvood,  which  is  ill  adapted  to 
curved  forms  on  account  of  its  grain,  and  requires  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
lines  as  the  basis  of  framing.  The  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  works  in  this  Court 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
from  which  they  have  been  adopted  was  to  bring  a sense  of  the  pervading  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  at  least,  into  all  the  offices  of 
daily  life.  This  was  altogether  changed  when  the  revival  of  ancient  learning  and 
of  ancient  art  destroyed  tho  Christian  symbolism  of  ornament  and  deluged  the 
Roman  Church  with  decoration  derived  from  Paganism,  and  consequently  entirely 
opposed  to  the  true  spirit  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  ornament  should  be  conceived. 
The  change  in  ecclesiastical  decoration  soon  pervaded  domestic  furniture  also,  and 
ornament  lost  all  significance  and  symbolic  life.  Some  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to 
tho  revival  of  a better  and  purer  state  of  things,  and  a return  to  tho  old  paths  and 
avoidanco  of  the  present  mere  sensualism  of  ornament.  Yet  it  is  not  on  this 
account,  but  as  examples  of  careful  and  strict  adhesion  to  true  principles  of  con- 
struction and  ornamentation,  that  the  works  in  this  Court  are  so  often  alluded  to  ; 
they  deserve  commendation  for  their  illustration  of  truth,  and  as  showing  what  one 
man,  by  earnest  and  well-directed  attention,  can  achieve  in  the  reformation  of 
taste,  and  in  the  training  and  forming  of  other  minds  to  assist  in  his  truthful 
labours.  Their  unity  of  character,  moreover,  is  not  the  least  among  their  many 
excellences. 

The  cases  of  musical  instruments  have  been  barely  alluded  to  in  this  section  of 
our  Report,  although  they  must  lie  classed  under  the  head  of  furniture.  Such 
works,  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  display  a vast  amount  of 
labour  entirely  thrown  away,  and  tending  only  to  vulgarize  that  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Some  pianofortes  are  entirely  covered  with  inlays ; some  with  gilding ; 
some  have  pillars  that  support  nothing,  and  carved  brackets  applied  to  no  purpose. 
Thore  is  little  harmony  to  the  eye,  however  much  may  be  produced  for  the  ear : 
common  sense,  nevertheless,  would  seem  to  require  simplicity  in  the  exterior  deco- 
ration, that  one  organ  may  have  rest  while  the  other  is  occupied.  The  thought 
indicated  by  the  ornament  is  frequently  most  commonplace,  being  often  that  of  a 
whole  concert  of  musical  instruments  around  tho  one  ornamented,  or  their  substitu- 
tion for  brackets,  columns,  or  legs.  There  seems  to  be  as  little  invention  as  fitness 
in  adapting  lyres  as  legs  to  pianofortes,  yet  this  has  been  resorted  to,  whilst  any 
consideration  of  a better  mode  of  apjilying  the  support,  especially  in  the  case  of 
grand  pianofortes,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  Some  of  the  best  makers, 
both  native  and  foreign,  have  contented  themselves  with  carefully  selected  woods  of 
choice  grains,  enriched  by  carved  or  gilt  mouldings  only,  and  have  justly  relied 
rather  on  the  merits  of  their  instruments  than  on  the  gaudiness  of  the  cases.  This  is, 
at  least,  sensible,  since  the  ornament  of  such  works  is  quite  supplementary,  and 
will  less  bear  overdoing  than  on  many  other  articles  of  cabinet  furniture. 

Inlays  of  metal,  mother-of-pearl,  or  tortoiseshell,  may  be  introduced  with  ex- 
cellent effect  in  furniture ; but  they  must  be  used  sparingly.  Such  a marvol  of 
labour  as  tho  table  exhibited  by  Peuez  (No.  271a),  in  the  Spanish  Court,  of  course 
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docs  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  remark  ; the  wul allied  colour  of  the  wood 
used,  and  the  forms  chosen,  arc  nevertheless  so  judicious,  that  as  a piece  of  orna- 
mental inlay  it  is  excellent  for  its  art,  as  well  as  from  its  curiosity  as  a feat  of 
labour.  Some  of  the  buhl  cabinet  furniture  in  the  French  Court  may  be  instanced 
as  showing  that  an  excess  of  really  beautiful  ornament  tires  us,  and  causes  meretri- 
ciousnesa.  There  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  geometrical  wood  inlays  for  fur- 
niture exhibited  by  Marcelix  (France,  No.  606),  and  the  inlaid  top  of  a table 
among  the  furniture  by  Lf.istler,  in  the  Austrian  rooms,  has  much  merit ; such 
inlays  come  under  the  same  general  laws  as  mosaics,  which  have  already  been 
treated  of ; requiring  great  simplicity  and  perfect  flatness.  The  table  (No.  1 12),  in 
pietra  dura,  by  BoscHETO  (Rome,  No.  17),  consisting  of  a wreath  of  orange-flowers, 
bordered  by  a simple  line,  is  in  the  purest  taste ; the  more  costly  one  near  it  is 
marred  by  the  introduction  of  a band  of  architectural  ornament,  contrasting  far  too 
strongly  with  its  ground, — a fault  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  prevails  largely  in  similar 
worka 

The  furniture  in  papier  machd  is  almost  wholly  of  English  manufacture ; it  is 
derived  from  the  old  importations  from  Japan,  but  has  gone  far  beyond  such  goods 
in  its  excess  of  decoration : it  is  the  most  gaudily  decorated  of  all  manufactures, 
and  seems  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  any  just  principles  of  ornament  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  this  material  should  not  be  used  for  chairs,  couches,  tables, 
or  cradles ; but  the  art  of  designing  for  it  is  not  yet  attained : as  the  material 
possesses  peculiar  properties  of  strength  and  lightness,  without  needing  any  framing, 
it  should  be  considered  purely  for  itself,  and  the  designer  must  forget  all  other 
constructive  forma  As  to  its  ornamentation,  the  sooner  it  has  a thorough  revision 
the  better,  since  at  present  it  is  a mass  of  barbarous  splendour  that  offends  the  eye 
and  quarrels  with  every  other  kind  of  manufacture  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
The  simple  lacquered  work  of  India  may  afford  an  example  for  the  ornamentation 
of  papier  maclid.  Figa  2 and  3,  plate  3,  are  specimens  of  lacquered  ware  taken 
from  the  tops  of  small  boxes  in  the  Indian  Department  The  purely  ornamental 
treatment  of  the  forms  and  their  elegant  flowing  linos,  with  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  both  gold  and  colour  are  dispersed  over  the  surface,  is  a lesson  of  rich- 
ness without  gaudiness  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  papier 
machd : and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  ware  is  of  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  character,  it  serves  to  show  that  vulgar  forms  and  Iwul  ornament  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  cheap  manufacture. 

Some  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  furniture  of  the  Exhibition  are  its  unsuitable- 
ness to  uses,  and  its  false  construction.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  costly  articles  of 
the  Austrian  rooms,  and  it  will  be  found  as  skilful  in  execution  as  it  is  deficient  in 
adaptation  to  its  intended  purposes.  The  bed  looks  more  fitted  for  a corpse  to  lie 
in  state  on  than  for  a place  of  repose ; it  is  a congeries  of  parts  without  an  object : 
the  footboard  is  so  high  and  solid,  that  it  shuts  in  the  sleeper  as  in  a prison,  and 
completely  impedes  the  free  circulation  of  air ; the  footposts  rise  from  massive  pur- 
poseless bases,  and  dwindle  into  mere  sticks  as  they  approach  the  heavy  canopy  ; 
the  wood  selected  is  unsuitable  for  carving,  its  party-coloured  grain  blurring  the 
ornamental  forma  In  the  other  furniture  like  inconsistencies  appear ; in  the 
cabinet,  large  spaces  are  thrown  away,  and  therefore,  though  occupying  much 
room,  it  has  little  that  is  available  for  use ; the  centre  space,  with  its  canopy 
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(though  pretty),  has  uo  apparent  purpose,  anil  it  is  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  wings,  besides  being  deficient  in  the  appearance  of  support.  The 
bookcase  has  the  same  fault  of  room  thrown  away  and  of  unsuitableness  to  use, 
besides  being  a false  adaptation  of  Gothic  stone  forms  to  wood-carving.  This 
latter  fault  is  elsewhere  also  largely  prevalent ; it  is  an  error  in  most  of  the 
Belgian  furniture.  Thus  we  have  a wardrobe  which  would  be  more  charac- 
teristic as  an  oratory,  and  a bookcase  with  arches  that  support  notliing,  anil 
buttresses  which  have  no  thrusts  to  resist  Indeed  it  should  Ire  remembered  that 
the  arch  is  not  a wooden,  but  essentially  a stone  construction  ; it  will  be  evident, 
on  a moment’s  consideration,  that  it  is  a means  of  obtaining  support  by  a number 
of  separate  small  parts,  the  reverse  of  timber  construction.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  well  considered  before  being  used  in  wood,  wherein  it  should  arise  rather  from 
coupled  knees  or  brackets  introduced  to  strengthen  horizontal  beams,  than  as  an 
independent  form.  Its  improper  use  will  also  be  seen  in  various  sideboards  on 
the  English  side.  In  these  the  bock  consists  of  a mirror,  over  which  a wooden 
arch  is  thrown  ; the  glass  having  the  effect  of  a void  or  opening  ; the  thin  wooden 
arch,  bearing  nothing,  not  only  has  a meagre  appearance,  but,  having  nothing 
to  sustain  its  thrusts,  is  quite  as  much  at  variance  with  the  use  of  the  materials  as 
it  is  with  a proper  sense  of  construction.  One  of  the  best  of  such  treatments  is 
seen  in  an  elegant  cabinet  and  mirror  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sneli.  (Class  XXVI.,  No. 
1 70),  wherein  a light  inner  column  and  arch,  metallized  by  gilding,  is  introduced 
with  good  effect ; even  here,  however,  the  pilasters  which  support  the  outer  arch 
seem  to  want  brackets  at  the  sides  of  their  base  to  give  more  appearance  of  sup- 
port, for  the  introduction  of  which  there  is  ample  space  ; the  small  abortive  ones 
which  are  used  serving  only  the  more  directly  to  point  out  this  want 

Sham  construction  is  another  error  alluded  to,  not  only  of  the  kind  before  spoken 
of, — the  suppression  of  the  true  constructive  forms,  as  panels,  framing,  &c.,  and 
giving  undue  prominence  to  others, — but  also  where  those  portions  which  are 
intended  for  support  (as,  for  instance,  columns  in  cabinets,  legs  in  sideboards,  &c.) 
are  made  to  move  from  under  the  parts  intended  to  be  supported  when  opening 
the  doors  of  the  furniture.  This  is  a common  case  in  cabinets  designed  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and  has  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  antique  specimens  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a constructive  fault,  and  is  instanced  because  it  is  the  source  of 
many  like  errors  of  a more  glaring  kind,  as  where  legs  are  made  to  remove,  or 
where  the  whole  front  of  a cabinet  or  wardrobe  is  made  into  doors  hanging  to 
the  sides  without  a framed  facia  and  hanging  style,  and  both  the  side  and  centre 
columns  (where  columns  are  so  used  as  decorations)  are  made  to  move  with  the 
doors. 

In  reviewing  the  furniture  of  the  Exhibition,  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  art-workman  again  comes  prominently  under  review.  While  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  general  design  of  the  French  works  in  this  class  are  greatly  in 
advance  of  our  own,  it  is  also  apparent  how  much  more  widely  diffused  in  France 
is  that  art-knowledge,  which,  combined  with  handicraft,  constitutes  the  true  art- 
workman.  Although  this  is  peculiarly  seen  in  works  in  metal,  it  is  evident  in 
many  other  branches  of  industry.  Wherever  the  human  figure  is  used  as  orna- 
ment in  English  works,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  lie  faulty  : the  figure  may  be  well 
composed,  may  lie  evidently  designed  in  good  taste,  since  that  is  often  the  work 
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of  a superior  artist ; but  in  the  execution  it  is  almost  always  disfigured  and 
spoiled.  The  extremities  are  finished  without  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure, 
the  fingers,  toes,  and  joints  have  no  bones  within  the  skin,  hut  that  “ gummy” 
undecided  treatment  which  evidences  the  ignorance  of  the  workman.  In  wood- 
carving  this  is  equally  apparent,  even  when  it  consists  only  of  ornamental  forms. 
.Very  often  in  such  work  the  “ design  ’’  of  the  ornament  would  seem  to  be  by  the 
same  unskilled  hand  that  carved  it,  since  it  is  mostly  out  of  place,  coarse,  and 
merely  “ natural  ” in  style,  and  rarely  reaches  beyond  the  expression  of  the  most 
commonplace  thought,  or  the  imitation  of  the  commonest  fruits  and  flowers,  that 
great  power  of  imitation  and  skill  of  hand,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  the  English 
carver,  is  evident  from  many  examples,  and  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  flowers,  &c.,  of  T.  W.  WALLIS,  of  Louth  (Fine  Art  Court,  Class  XXX. 
No.  89),  which  are  quite  equal  to  tho  French  works  in  the  same  style  ; but  even 
these  go  no  further  than  imitation,  and  the  human  figure  cannot  be  carved  by  a 
merely  imitative  process  : — success  in  rendering  either  the  human  figure  or  animals 
when  in  life  and  motion  can  only  be  the  result  of  knowledge  attained  by  a careful 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  bony  frame-work  and  of  the  moving  muscles  ; and 
it  is  the  want  of  such  anatomical  knowledge  and  of  a proper  training  in  art  that 
causes  the  deficiency  we  aro  obliged  to  notice  in  the  English  Department,  and 
compels  the  carver  to  confine  himself  to  more  works  of  imitation,  knowing  that 
higher  are  beyond  his  powers. 

The  two  figures  in  tho  front  of  the  cabinet  of  Rinocet-Leprince,  for  instance, 
are  unapproached  by  anything  in  English  furniture  ; as  is  the  rare  excellence  of 
the  carvings  on  the  sideboard  of  FoURDINOIS,  and  the  works  of  Lienard. 
Even  where  the  figure  has  had  a partial  study,  the  imitation  is  often  cold  and 
“ mannered  the  letter  is  followed  rather  than  tho  spirit,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  find  a workman  entering  into  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  artist-designer,  and 
treating  the  work  in  a good  and  bold  style.  The  bronzes  of  men  and  animals  are 
perfect  instances,  in  French  works,  of  the  power  of  the  workman  to  enter  fully  into 
the  feelings  of  the  artist,  and  to  appreciate  style  and  intention,  but  the  same  union 
has  hardly  anywhere  been  attained  by  tho  English  workman.  The  Belgian  carvers, 
with  Geerts  at  their  head  (a  perfect  artist  in  wood),  are  advancing  in  the  same 
direction,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  tho  Austrian  figure  carving,  as  shown  in 
the  furniture  of  Leistler,  is  much  beyond  ours,  while  the  Berlin  casting  and  chasing 
of  small  works  is  fast  rivalling  the  French,  and  in  some  cases  is  in  a much  purer 
style.  The  carving  of  Italy  is  careful,  but  tame,  and  inclined  to  littleness ; this 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  style  of  the  children  in  Bakbetti’s  table  and  minor, 
a work  otherwise  highly  commendable,  with  the  gusto  and  vigour — the  larger 
manner  and  bolder  treatment — of  some  of  the  French  works.  The  children  on  a 
small  scale  in  tho  bookcase  of  Holland  and  Son,  which  contains  some  otherwise 
good  carving,  show  the  timidity  of  the  English  art-workman  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  figure.  Some  very  small  panels,  carved  in  white  wood,  on  a sideboard  by 
J.  M.  LevieN,  are  in  better  style,  although  very  minute,  but  the  general  want  of 
knowledge  is  too  apparent  This  deficiency  of  power  and  skill  in  the  human  figure 
is  only  an  additional  evidence  of  the  want  of  better  education  for  our  art-workmen. 
They  need  to  have  proper  treatises  prepared  for  them,  laying  down  the  principles 
of  ornament,  and  giving  them  a thorough  foundation  in  practical  geometry,  form, 
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proportion,  anil,  above  all,  in  anatomy,  together  with  a careful  education  of  the  hand 
and  eye ; and  unless  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  countiy  are 
soon  awakened  to  our  deficiencies,  anil  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices,  wc  must 
be  content  to  lag  still  further  behind  as  the  world  advances,  and  for  the  future  to 
be  manufacturers  of  cheap  goods,  leaving  excellence  and  lieauty  to  our  continental 
neighbours. 

Hardware 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  grates,  fenders,  fire-irons,  stoves,  gas-fittings, 
lamps,  and  various  miscellaneous  applications  ; the  whole  being  largely  connected 
with  ornamental  design.  The  works  in  this  section,  however,  are  not  more  miscel- 
laneous in  their  use  than  they  are  in  their  style  of  ornamentation,  almost  every 
manufacturer  endeavouring  to  exhibit  in  any  and  every  style.  Thus  we  have 
Greek  candelabra  adapted  to  many  uses,  Gothic  chandeliers  and  Renaissance  lamps, 
with  a pretty  large  sprinkling  of  the  forms  and  ornament  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
to  which,  on  the  English  side  especially,  is  to  be  added  the  natural  style  before 
alluded  to,  which,  adopting  foliage  or  flowers  as  its  lending  idea,  presents  them 
as  they  grow,  without  any  constructive  or  architectural  arrangement  whatever.  Yet 
even  this  is  encouraging,  since  it  indicates  a desire  for  something  more  than  mere 
reproductions  of  the  antique,  or  that  vu  lre  of  ornament  which  the  ignorant  gather 
from  many  works,  and  re-assemble  without  taste  or  appropriateness ; it  at  least 
indicates  a change.  In  a great  portion  of  the  metal  works  French  taste  is 
found  largely  to  prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  Building ; nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  since,  for  a long  time,  the  lively  fancy  and  invention  of  many  excellent  French 
artists  have  been  directed  to  designing  and  modelling  for  these  goods ; ably 
seconded,  also,  by  trained  and  educated  workmen  capable  of  appreciating  their 
labours,  and  completing  them  by  skilful  casting,  chasing,  and  fitting.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  French  mind  towards  display  has  resulted  in  over-ornamentation, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  fault  is  rather  a merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  of  other  nations,  more  espe- 
cially of  our  owu,  that  which  is  meretricious  being  retained,  whilst  what  is  really 
excellent  in  French  design,  and  especially  in  French  workmanship,  is  overlooked 
by  them,  or  is  unattainable. 

Moreover,  whilst  the  most  able  French  artists  in  metal,  eschewing  the  gaudy 
style  of  Louis  XV.,  have  returned  to  a modified  form  of  the  Renaissance,  and  have 
given  it  somewhat  of  newness  of  character,  the  English  designers  for  hardware 
(with  a few  exceptions)  either  still  adhere  to  the  contorted  style  first  named,  or 
produce  works  composed  of  ornaments  pirated  from  nil  times  and  all  nations,  put 
together  without  any  sense  of  construction,  without  selection  and  without  fitness. 
Such  works  are  a thorough  chance-medley  that  disgrace  our  manufacturers,  and 
make  us  look  Lock  to  the  simpler  forms  of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  and  regret. 

Let  any  ono  examine  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  candlestick  here 
engraved  (exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  from  a design  by  Mr.  W.  Pugin),  adapted 
as  it  is  for  use,  standing  firmly,  cajiable  of  being  handled,  light,  yet  strong,  and 
compare  it  with  the  showy  works  around  it,  so  ragged  and  tangled  with  ornament 
that  all  characteristic  form  is  lost,  branched  arms  bristling  with  foliage  weighing 
down  rather  than  bracing  and  supporting  them,  with  jierhaps  a bunch  of  flimsy 
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chains  dangling  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  touch  or  lift  them,  or  two  or  tnree 
Parian  Cupids  basking  at  the  foot,  or  Waring  up  tho  candles;  and  where  the 


hand  should  grasp  the  stem  to  lift  the  candelabrum,  the  ornament  so  sharp  and 
thorny  that  to  touch  it  would  be  impossible.  In  making  such  a comparison  can 
we  do  otherwise  than  feel  that  the  one  is  honest,  useful,  characteristic,  and  there- 
fore lieautiful,  whilst  the  others  are  flashy  and  grotesque,  full  of  little  prettinesses, 
which  some  misname  “ ideas,"  put  together  without  any  leading  motive,  and 
having  no  definitive  character  or  true  construction  ? 

The  faults  of  English  design  for  hardware  are  obvious  to  every  one  ; the  error  of 
the  French  designers  is  equally  open  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  In  the  great 
mass  of  these  works  there  is  no  rest  for  the  eye — the  whole  surface  is  nothing  but 
ornament.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  French  art-bronzes  have  justly  obtained  a wide 
reputation,  and  the  works  of  Denihre,  Prather,  Mend,  and  other  French  artists,  are 
sought  for  all  over  Europe ; but  when  such  become  a part  of  manufacture, 
and  liable  to  be  classed  as  hardware,  art  is  overlaid  with  ornament,  and  the  skill 
of  the  workman  is  directed  to  that  which  degrades  the  work,  and  sadly  militates 
against  good  taste.  Thus,  figures  designed  with  much  fancy,  and  modelled  with 
ability  and  vigour,  are  vulgarized  from  the  imitation  of  fur  and  of  the  texture 
of  the  garments,  of  buckles,  buttons,  and  ties  of  the  dress,  of  chain  or  plate 
armour  or  weapons,  whilst  the  homogeneity  of  the  bronze  is  no  longer  retained,  but 
various  parts  of  dress  are  treated  in  various  tints  of  the  metal ; and  all  tho  different 
qualities  of  surface,  such  as  tooling,  frosting,  and  burnishing,  in  which  it  is  but 
just  to  say  the  workmen  are  most  skilful,  are  brought  into  play  to  enrich  the  effect ; 
while  sometimes  we  have,  in  addition,  combinations  of  many  materials,  such  as 
marble,  porcelain,  ivory,  and  bronze,  united  in  a single  work. 

Another  class  of  works  are  those  anomalous  candelabra  composed  of  ]>orcelain 
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vases  filled  with  a bunch  of  Howers  in  or-molu,  n few  Waring  candles  amongst  a 
number  of  barren  branches,  the  whole  Wing  a hush  of  glitter  and  burnish.  This 
is  the  direction  which  naturalism  in  ornament  takes  in  France.  Such  works  have 
a total  alisence  of  constructive  feeling,  and  an  equal  want  of  proper  treatment  of 
metal ; to  add  to  their  finery,  an  bpergne  of  artificial  flowers  is  often  mixed  up  with 
metallic  ones,  as  a centre-piece  for  the  dinner-table.  There  are  many  largo 
candelabra  in  various  parts  of  the  Exhibition — in  France,  Holland,  Austria,  and 
Russia — which  evidence  the  wide  dispersion  of  French  style,  and  contain  exaggera- 
tions of  the  most  frequent  French  faults.  The  error,  however,  does  not  wholly 
rest  with  the  designer,  since  it  will  be  long  before  he  has  a public  sufficiently 
educated  to  relish  the  amount  of  plainness  which  i9  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
the  true  value  to  each  part  enriched. 

Gmten. — Orates  rank  among  the  principal  works  in  hardware  to  which  orna- 
mental design  is  applied,  at  least  on  the  English  side,  and  there  by  far  the  best 
specimens  both  as  to  design  and  workmanship  arc  to  be  found  : this  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  general  necessity  for  warmth  in  our  cold  and  variable  climate  ; 
an  Englishman's  love  for  his  fireside  having  passed  into  a proverb.  It  is  gratifying 
also  to  see  that  the  design  and  decoration  of  these  goods  have  greatly  improved 
in  the  last  few  years.  Some  works  of  great  merit  are  to  be  found  among  those 


exhibited,  while  the  workmanship  generally  is  excellent.  There  is,  however,  an 
evident  tendency  to  do  too  much,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  designers  for  such  goods 
carefully  to  avoid  this,  and  to  endeavour  to  restrain  manufacturers  from  such 
treatments  of  the  metals  ns  lead  to  gaudiness  and  glare,  and  by  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  grate  itself  is  rendered  less  useful.  The  great  secret,  after  constructive 
use  has  been  considered,  consists  in  the  proper  and  judicious  treatment  of  the 
materials,  which  offer  great  advantages  for  contrast,  cither  with  or  without  the 
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introduction  of  bronze  or  or-molu.  True  excellence  will  be  found  to  be  closely 
allied  to  simplicity — a moderate  use  of  ornament  and  of  the  burnisher,  and  the 
contrast  of  broad  flat  masses  of  plain  metal  with  ornamented  or  burnished 
mouldings,  with  inlays  of  brass,  or  with  bronze  and  or-molu  ornaments.  The 
arched  form  which  has  generally  been  adopted  for  grate-fronts  is  architecturally 
suitable  and  agreeable  in  outline,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  ornament  in  the 
mouldings  of  the  arch,  as  well  as  in  the  spandrels,  besides  having  sufficient  surface 
of  metal  to  contrast  with  ; moreover,  it  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement  of  the  mantel-piece  to  which  it  may  have  to  be  fitted. 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Hoole  exhibit  several  grates  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Steevens, 
highly  decorative  in  character,  and  of  great  general  merit ; two  especially,  fronting 
on  the  Central  Avenue,  designed  in  the  Renaissance  style,  evince  great  artistic 
ability.  The  one  engraved,  however,  which  is  exhibited  by  them,  is  more  con- 
structively simple,  and  sufficiently  ornamented  for  its  office  as  an  article  of  furni- 
ture, while  it  displays  most  judicious  use  of  the  material.  The  face  is  of  ground 
cast  metal,  the  ornamented  moulding  of  pale  bronze,  with  the  leafage  of  brass,  and 
the  figure  bronzed,  while  some  semi-burnislied  lines  about  the  fire  give  a very 
chaste  and  tasteful  effect ; the  fender  is  also  of  bronze  and  brass,  with  the  leading 
lines  burnished.  Much  more  ornament  than  this  would  raise  the  grate  out  of  its 
right  place  in  the  scale  of  furniture,  and  draw  undue  attention  to  it ; its  sober 
simplicity  is  more  to  be  commended  than  many  of  the  very  highly  ornamented 
grates  around  it  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Smith  have  also  some  meritorious  works  as 
to  design,  but  from  the  excessive  introduction  of  burnished  surfaces  the  grates  look 
too  fine  for  use.  Messrs.  Hooles  have  avoided  this  by  a large  introduction  of  the 
ground  metal,  which  contrasts  excellently  with  either  burnished  or  brass  orna- 
ments, and  adds  to  their  beauty  by  its  own  repose  and  sobriety.  It  can  never 
be  too  much  insisted  on,  that  ornament  loses  its  value  when  it  overloads  a work, 
and  that  largo  unornamented  spaces  are  required  to  enhance  and  give  zest  to  the 
decorated  [tarts.  As  we  descend  to  grates  designer!  by  inferior  artists,  we  find 
excess  sulietituted  for  excellence,  and  works  of  such  brilliant  gaudiness  of  surface 
as  to  be  quite  unfitted  for  their  intended  use ; indeed,  the  process  of  keeping 
them  in  order  would  seem  to  require  that  a whitesmith  formed  part  of  our  esta- 
blishment, or  that  the  housemaid  should  have  a practical  education  to  enable  her 
to  take  to  pieces  the  elaborate  constructions  which  would  come  under  her  care, 
independently  of  the  skill  required  to  clean  them.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Smith 
have  made  attempts  at  the  combination  of  materials  with  some  success,  and  have 
also  some  cleverly  designed  metallic  inlays  for  hearths. 

It  is  tiresome  to  repeat  wdiat  has  so  often  before  been  said,  that  use  ought  to  lie 
considered  before  ornament ; yet  no  section  of  furniture  suffers  more  from  neglect 
of  this  ride  than  that  comprised  under  hardware,  not  only  in  the  works  exhibited 
in  the  British,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Exhibition.  In  some  cases  this  shows  itself 
in  applying  a form  or  construction  suites!  for  one  use,  to  another  for  wliich  it  is 
quite  inapplicable.  Thus  some  chandeliers  in  the  French  Court,  which  at  first 
sight  seem  cleverly  designed  and  a skilful  treatment  of  the  metal,  on  examination 
are  found  to  consist  of  a large  central  lamp,  which  alone  is  intended  to  give  light, 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  branches  bearing  sham  candles,  not  intended  or  prepared 
in  any  wav  for  illumiuatiou,  but  introduced  merely  to  allow  of  a little  extra 
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ornament.  From  the  same  cause  results  the  impertinent  application  of  figures, 
in  bronze  or  in  Parian ; a fertile  source  of  bad  taste.  These  are  too  often  merely 
added  to  the  work,  and  not  constructively  treated,  ami  thus  seem  to  have  no  real 
relation  to  the  forms  they  are  connected  with.  Hence  the  manufacturer  is  enabled 
to  ndapt  the  same  figure  to  many  purposes,  and  to  the  most  opposite  uses ; some- 
times at  the  Imse  of  a chandelier,  sometimes  at  the  top,  and  sometimes  perched 
upon  the  branches.  Profitable  to  the  manufacturer  this  may  be,  but  it  is  as 
completely  opposed  to  every  just  principle  of  design  as  to  every  hope  of  progress 
or  good  taste. 

In  the  treatment  of  metal  the  rendering  of  the  surface  demands  the  most 
careful  study,  since  much  of  the  beauty  of  a work  results  from  this  being  properly 
understood.  No  doubt  the  true  lustre  of  metal  is  only  given  in  the  burnished 
state ; but  when  burnishing  is  introduced  in  any  quantity  it  becomes  not  only 
tormenting  to  the  eye  but  wants  contrast  to  bring  out  its  brilliancy.  Moreover, 
by  its  glitter  it  obscures  ornamental  forms,  which  rarely  look  sharp  or  clear  in 
their  details  under  this  treatment  When  figures  or  animals,  introduced  for 
decoration,  are  burnished,  their  true  form  is  almost  undistinguishable  on  account 
of  this  glitter  and  the  reflection  from  the  polished  surface,  l>esides  the  pressure  of 
the  tool  completely  destroying  all  details  of  form  and  surface.  Yet  many  impor- 
tant works  (a  clock  in  the  Russian  Court  may  be  especially  instanced)  have  the 
figures  entirely  burnished.  The  evil  caused  by  a glittering  surface  in  such  works 
is  duly  appreciated  by  the  French  artists,  who  have  wisely  adopted  bronze  as  the 
material  for  figures  in  the  baser  metals,  and  have  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
oxidation  in  their  works  in  silver.  A medium  Btate  of  the  surface  between 
mat  and  burnished,  though  much  to  be  desired,  is  not  always  obtainable,  nor 
has  it  perhaps  been  sufficiently  sought  Bronze,  however,  from  its  colour,  partially 
supplies  this  want ; and  the  mixed  metals,  and  ground  cast-iron  from  its  duller 
polish,  afford  good  contrasts  to  burnished  iron  or  steel. 

While  our  use  of  burnish  often  tends  to  blur  and  destroy  form,  the  older 
workmen  took  advantage  of  a polished  surface  to  produce  ornament ; this  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  old  church  chandeliers,  of  which  the  central  trunk,  consisting 
of  a plain  turned  boss,  seems  richly  reeded  when  the  branches  are  lighted,  merely 
by  the  reflection  of  the  lights  on  the  metal 

In  most  of  the  modem  works,  burnished  and  matted  surfaces  seem  to  be  used 
indifferently  or  at  random,  instead  of  applying  the  burnisher  to  give  variety  to 
recurring  forms,  or  to  enhance  leniling  lines.  These  arc  often  entirely  matted  or 
tooled,  and  those  parts  burnished  which  will  give  the  greatest  flutter  and  glitter  to 
the  object. 

The  natural  taste  in  connection  with  the  ornament  of  hardware  lias  already 
been  condemned.  It  is  as  false  in  construction  as  it  is  to  all  just  ornamental 
principles. 

The  facilities  which  modem  mechanism  gives  to  the  production  of  ornament, 
and  consequently  to  over-ornamentation,  have  also  been  adverted  to  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  this  Report  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  view  of  these  facilities  manufac- 
turers will  see  their  own  interest,  and  seek  the  best  designs  at  any  cost,  since  these 
will  frequently  be  found  to  combine  cheapness  of  production  and  simplicity  with 
good  taste.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  half  the  ornament  in  the  Great  Exliibi- 
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tion,  ami  consequently  the  labour  expended  on  it,  is  in  excess ; that  is  to  say,  that 
a better  effect  might  have  been  products!  without  it ; and  this  wasted  lnbour 
might  have  been  bestowed  on  the  more  careful  completion  of  simpler  designs,  to 
the  enriching  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  public  taste. 

Carpets. 

The  use  of  these  fabrics  suggests  the  true  principle  of  design  for  their  ornamenta- 
tion ; which  is  governed  by  the  haws  before  given  for  flat  surfaces,  where  the  object 
is  rather  to  treat  the  whole  as  a background  than  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  ornamentation.  Flatness  should  be  one  of  the  principles  for  decorating 
a surhico  continually  under  the  feet ; therefore  all  architectural  relief  ornaments, 
and  all  imitations  of  fruit,  shells,  and  other  solid  or  hard  substances,  or  even  of 
flowers,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  more  improper  the  more  iraitatively  they  are 
rendered.  As  a field  or  ground  for  other  objects,  the  attention  should  hardly  be 
called  to  carpets  by  strongly-marked  forms  or  compartments,  or  by  violent  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark,  or  colour ; but  graduated  shades  of  the  same  colour,  or  a 
distribution  of  colours  nearly  equal  in  scale  of  light  and  dark,  should  be  adopted  ; 
secondaries  and  tertiaries,  or  neutralised  primaries,  being  used  rather  than  pure 
tints,  and  lights  introduced  merely  to  give  expression  to  the  forma  Under 
such  regulations  as  to  flatness  and  contrast,  either  geometrical  forms,  or  scrolls 
clothed  with  foliation  in  any  style,  leaves,  flowers,  or  other  ornament,  may 
be  used,  which,  with  borders  and  compartment  arrangements,  and  the  use  of 
diaper  treatments,  leave  ample  room  for  variety  and  for  the  inventive  skill  of  the 
artist  It  may  be  thought  impossible  or  unnecessary  to  confine  the  designer  too 
strictly  by  such  laws,  and  they  are,  indeed,  rather  stated  from  a sense  of  their 
truth  than  with  an  immediate  hope  of  their  thorough  acceptance,  but  at  any  rate 
they  may  serve  as  curbs  to  extravagance  of  design,  and  as  guide-marks  to  lead 
back  the  errant  designer  to  the  path  of  consistency.  In  speaking  of  designs  for 
these  articles  we  turn  first  to  France,  both  os  the  largest  contributor  of  designs 
generally,  and  because  the  importance  of  her  national  manufacture  of  these  fabrics 
must  claim  for  them  our  first  consideration.  Three  of  her  principal  omamentists 
exhibit  designs  for  carpets  ; two  of  them,  however,  seem  to  consider  any  such  prin- 
ciples as  those  given  entirely  unnecessary : their  works  might  as  well  be  florid 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  if  such  a false  system  could  be  applied  any- 
where. Thus  one  of  the  most  important  carpet  patterns  of  one  of  these  artists 
bears  a deep  border  of  architectural  decoration  shaded  in  relief,  consisting  of  shields 
and  scrolls  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  rendered  imitatively 
and  in  perspective.  This  border  seems  thrown  downward,  to  form  a reversed 
coving ; within  the  field  of  the  carpet,  as  in  a mirror,  is  a forest,  with  the  sky  seen 
through  the  central  opening  between  the  branches,  whilst  ainoriui,  almost  as  largo 
as  the  trees  themselves,  sport  beneath  their  sliade  or  float  in  mid-air.  The  principal 
work  of  the  second  is  of  a like  character,  with  trees  and  flowers,  fountains  and 
statues,  earth  and  sky,  mingled  on  the  surface  of  the  design,  in  total  contravention 
of  those  laws  which  have  been  presumed  to  be  just  ones  for  such  a purpose.  The 
third  artist,  U.  Cleruct,  troth  in  his  carpet  and  in  his  other  designs,  forms  an 
honourable  exception.  Flatness,  a just  ornamentation,  and  a quiet  distribution  of 
colour  being  the  consistent  results  of  his  labours.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
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two  former,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  speak  of  the  great  executive  skill,  the 
knowledge,  and  clever  arrangement  observable  in  their  works.  These,  however, 
by  their  attraction,  only  increase  the  evil  such  designs  foster.  The  results  of 
such  false  principles  are  apparent  all  over  the  Exhibition,  and  are  plainly  visible 
in  the  carpets  and  hangings  exhibited  by  France.  To  begin  with  the  establish- 
ments which,  under  royal  or  national  aid,  have  carried  these  fabrics  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  all  that  relates  to  skill  of  manufacture,  brilliancy  of 
colour,  and  magnificence  of  design.  In  the  face  of  the  many  and  rare  ex- 
cellences they  exhibit,  both  of  handicraft  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  chemist 
and  the  botanist  having  united  their  sciences  with  the  invention  and  taste  of  the 
painter,  it  is  extremely  daring  to  reprobate  the  ornamentation  of  these  costly 
works ; but  the  designers  who  have  laboured  for  them  have,  by  these  very 
excellences,  so  largely  contributed  to  the  spread  of  bad  taste  and  false  principles 
in  such  fabrics,  that  it  becomes  a positive  duty,  in  the  face  even  of  the  highest 
authorities,  to  object  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  ornamented,  if  wo  would 
place  carpet  designs  on  the  right  footing  for  the  future.  That  the  stream  is 
impure  at  the  fountain  head  has  been  shown  in  reviewing  the  designs,  where 
the  artist,  exhibiting  what  should  be  specimens  of  his  own  taste,  has  fallen  into  * 
the  false  taste  of  the  public,  or  rather  outrun  it  In  the  manufactured  products 
we  see  the  result ; the  principal  carpets  exhibited  combining  a mixture  of  oma- 
ment  with  natural  or  imitative  flowers,  designed  with  the  greatest  skill,  coloured 
with  the  tints  of  nature,  and  gracefully  and  tastefully  disposed  ; the  ornament, 
however,  is  purely  architectural,  and  in  shaded  relief,  without  any  sense  of  flatness ; 
and  consists  largely  of  the  broken  curves,  the  coarse  scrolls,  and  the  shell  forms 
of  the  Louis  Quinze  period.  In  the  carpet  from  the  manufactory  at  Aubusson 
(No.  1499,  France)  the  contrasts  of  colour,  both  as  to  tints  and  light  and  dark, 
are  of  the  most  violent  kind ; distressing  the  eye,  and  distracting  the  attention 
from  any  works  which  might  be  in  juxtaposition  with  it.  The  carpet  from  the 
Gobelins  Manufactory  is  less  objectionable  in  its  contrasts  of  light  and  dark, 
and  is  highly  skilful  in  its  arrangement  of  colour,  but  it  has  the  same  erroneous 
use  of  it,  the  same  adoption  of  the  ornament  of  another  material,  the  same  florid 
taste  and  want  of  flatness.  It  may  be  said  that  these  works,  designed  for  the 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  palaces,  can  hardly  come  under  sober  rules ; that  they 
are  essentially  intended  for  display.  Even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  such  speci- 
mens may  well  serve  as  warnings  of  the  danger  of  adopting  the  like  style  for  more 
general  uses ; and  even  in  a palace,  the  chaste  simplicity  of  its  statues,  and  the 
subdued  hues  of  the  works  of  high  art  which  should  adorn  it,  could  stand  little 
chance  of  vying  with  the  richness  and  lustre  of  fabrics  bo  over-decorated ; and 
the  princely  inhabitant  would  certainly  share  the  attention  of  the  spectator  with 
the  gaudy  carpet  which  covered  the  floor. 

The  English  designers  contribute  less  to  the  Exhibition  than  their  French 
neighbours,  and,  although  their  works  are  behind  the  others  for  skill  and  execu- 
tion, some  ore  in  a far  more  sober  and  just  taste  The  designs  exhibited  by 
the  students  of  the  Government  School  of  Design  are  of  this  number ; being 
the  works  of  students,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  abound  in 
invention,  and  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  find  that  good  principles  prevail  in 
them.  There  is  a good  design  exhibited  by  J.  K.  Harvey  in  the  Fine  Arts  Court 
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(Class  XXX.,  No.  119),  and  two  or  three  of  inferior  excellence  in  other  parts ; but 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  our  carpet  designers,  as  a body,  have  not  sent  evidence 
of  their  skill  to  the  Exhibition,  but  are  to  be  judged  of  rather  by  the  fabrics  them- 
selves. With  the  exception  of  France,  already  remarked  upon,  no  other  nations 
have  contributed  any  designs. 

On  turning  attention  to  the  manufactured  goods,  they  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  such  a confused  mixture  of  styles,  and  to  exhibit  such  a total  want  of  consist- 
ency, that  it  is  at  once  evident  the  designers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  arc 
amenable  to  none  of  those  principles  which  have  been  explained  as  governing 
the  decoration  of  carpets.  It  is  true  that  among  the  number  of  works  exhibited 
there  are  many  of  great  skill  and  ingenuity  of  decorative  treatment,  of  rich  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  which  nearly  approach  to  excellence ; but  it  is  neverthe- 
less obvious,  even  from  their  extreme  variety  of  style,  that  designers  and  manufac 
Hirers  feel  themselves  bound  by  no  laws,  ami  perfectly  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  or 
all  modes  of  ornamentation,  without  regard  to  what  is  suitable  for  the  material  or 
the  uses  which  the  fabric  is  meant  to  subserve. 

The  French  designs  applied  to  carpets  are  largely  characterized  by  the  works 
1 already  remarked  upon,  tho  prevailing  faults  of  these  being  the  prevailing  faults  of 
the  large  majority  of  their  works — architectural  relief  ornament,  perspective  treat- 
ments, want  of  flatness,  crudeness  of  colour,  harshness  of  contrast,  and  want  of 
relative  scale  in  the  ornament,  pervading  the  greater  number  of  their  works. 
Three  imitations  of  Persian  rugs  from  the  National  Manufactory  at  Bf.auvais, 
from  their  flatness,  quiet  contrasts,  and  broken  hues  of  negative  colour,  show  to 
great  advantage  in  connexion  with  the  works  around  them.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  other  European  exhibitors  follow  any  sounder  principles  of  design,  either 
in  their  national  workshops  or  in  the  general  labours  of  their  manufacturers.  The 
prevailing  taste  of  France  seems  to  be  that  of  the  continent  generally,  but  with 
less  excellence  of  details,  skill  of  arrangement,  and  knowledge  of  art ; and  although 
here  and  there  works  of  much  merit  may  be  exhibited,  the  absence  of  true 
principles  is  everywhere  apparent. 

The  English  carpet  manufacturers  are  large  exliibitors,  and  on  the  whole  tho 
decoration  of  their  best  goods  may  be  characterized  as  less  extravagant  than  the 
foreign  ones,  not,  however,  that  there  is  here  any  acknowledgment  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, or  complete  repudiation  of  false  ones.  Thus  sometimes,  as  in  the  carpets 
of  tho  Mediasval  Court,  and  in  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Jones,  and 
Willis,  a flat  floral  ornamentation  and  geometrical  arrangement  has  been  duly 
attended  to,  but  the  contrasts  are  too  strong,  or  the  necessary  sobriety  of  colour  is 
not  obtained.  Sometimes  floral  decoration  has  been  used,  as  in  the  carpets  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Tuberville,  Smith,  and  Co.,  White  and  Co.,  Henderson, 
Widnel,  and  Co.,  Brown,  Maclarex,  and  Co.,  Watson,  Bell,  and  Co.,  and  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  all  which  have  much  merit,  but  the  flowera  are 
often  far  beyond  the  natural  size,  the  colours  are  bright  and  gaudy,  and  flatness  is 
not  attempted  ; in  short,  imitation  and  not  ornamentation  has  been  the  rule  of  the 
designer.  The  last-named  manufacturers  exhibit  a carpet  designed  by  Jolui 
Lawson,  which,  as  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  ornamental  requirements, 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  impression.  In  the  carpet  itself  the  border  is  about 
half  its  width  too  narrow  for  the  centre,  but  this  is  not  seen  in  tho  woodcut  ; the 
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colour  of  the  centre  consists  of  gradations  of  a neutral  red,  the  forms  of  the  border 
are  red  on  a dull  white  ground.  While  it  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  of  such 
fabrics,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  error 
of  indiscriminately  applying  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  one  material  to  that  of  another. 

Thus  the  design,  taken  from  the  excellent 
work  on  the  Alhambra  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
and  there  used  ns  a wall  decoration,  where 
its  “ up  and  down  ’’  treatment  was  charac- 
teristic and  proper,  is  no  longer  so  when 
applied  to  a carpet,  since  this  requires  nn 
“ all-over  ” treatment,  or  an  arrangement 
towards  the  centre,  a consideration  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  designer.  Messrs.  White  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Watson,  Bell,  and  Co., 
exhibit  carpets  of  great  merit,  imitative  of 
those  of  India  and  Turkey,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  them  from  the  surround- 
ing works  to  be  convinced  of  the  justness 
and  truth  of  the  Eastern  style  and  applica- 
tion of  colour  to  such  fabrics  ; indeed  a most  careful  examination  has  confirmed  a 
strong  feeling  as  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  designs  of  Indian  and  Turkish 
carpets,  both  in  the  arrangement  and  general  tone  and  harmony  of  the  colours, 
and  the  flat  treatment  and  geometrical  distribution  of  form.  The  Turkish  carpets 
are  generally  designed  with  a fiat  border  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  and  with 
a centre  of  larger  forms  conventionalized,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  extent  of 
obscuring  the  forms,  a fault  to  be  avoided.  The  colours  are  negative  shades,  of  a 
medium  or  half-tint  as  to  light  and  dark,  tending  rather  to  dark,  with  scarcely  any 
contrast,  ami  therefore  a little  sombre  in  character.  Three  hues  are  principal  and 
largely  pervade  the  surface,  namely,  green,  red,  and  blue  ; these  are  not  pure  but 
negative,  so  that  the  general  effect  is  cool,  yet  rich  and  full  in  colour.  The  colours, 
instead  of  cutting  upon  each  other,  are  mostly  bordered  with  black,  the  blue  has  a 
slight  tendency  to  purple,  and  a few  orange  spots  enhance  and  enliven  the  effect. 
The  distribution  of  colour  in  these  fabrics  is  far  simpler  than  in  those  from 
India,  which  last  have  sometimes  a tendency  to  foxineas,  from  a larger  admission 
of  warm  neutrals,  as  brown  and  brown-purple  ; they  also  admit  of  a much  greater 
variety  of  colours  than  the  Turkish.  The  colour  of  the  Indian  carpets,  however, 
is  so  evenly  distributed,  and  each  tint  so  well  balanced  with  its  complementary  ami 
liarmonizing  hue,  that  the  general  effect  is  rich  and  agreeable  ; the  hues  all  tend  to 
a dark  middle  tint  in  scale,  and  white  and  yellow  are  sparingly  introduced  to 
define  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  forms,  such  arrangement  being  the 
sound  busi.s  of  all  Eastern  ornament.  The  illustration  given  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  1, 
is  from  an  Indian  nig,  and  will  illustrate  the  various  principles,  and  the  tone  of 
colour  contended  for.  A large  silken  carpet  and  a smaller  one,  exhibited  by  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company,  are  fine  examples  of  the  skill  and  taste 
which  are  evidently  traditional  in  the  Indian  racea 
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Having  spoken  thus  highly  of  the  decoration  of  such  goods  in  India,  it  is  painful 
to  observe  the  attempts  ignorantly  made  to  vitiate  the  sound  taste  of  the  native 
artists.  It  has  no  doubt  been  done  by  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  true  know- 
ledge and  just  principles  evident,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  Indian  manufactures ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  be  commented  on,  since  a school  of  industry 
seems  actually  in  operation  at  J ubbulpore  for  teaching  the  reformed  Thugs  to  make 
carpets  in  the  worst  European  style,  and  at  Bangalore  the  same  teaching  seems  in 
operation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  admiration  elicited  by  the  display  of 
the  Indian  fabrics  at  the  Great  Exhibition  is  re-echoed  back  to  the  Land  that  pro- 
duced them,  this  strange  error  will  at  once  be  remedied.  Even  if  good,  such 
patterns  are  not  consonant  with  Indian  tastes,  and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
they  are  really  so  extremely  Kid  that  they  may  fall  at  once  before  the  better  know 
ledge  which  the  European  judgment  of  the  merit  of  Indian  ornament  wiU  call 
forth  and  support. 

The  gross  errors  to  which  imitative  treatments  have  led  in  the  decoration  of 
carpets  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  general  prefatory  remarks,  and  need 
hardly  be  insisted  on  afresh  after  the  definite  principles  which  have  been  just 
given  ; neither  need  more  be  said  on  the  error  of  adopting  unchanged  the  ornament 
of  other  materials  : it  therefore  only  remains  to  remark  that  a certain  vagueness 
of  form  and  absence  of  flow  of  line  in  tho  Turkish  carpets,  which  sometimes 
approach  monotony,  might  be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  strap  ornament 
in  the  borders,  and  of  diapers  of  flat  floral  ornament  on  the  central  field,  under 
the  same  true  principles  of  colour  and  contrast  that  these  works  evinco,  which, 
uniting  the  flowing  and  varied  lines  of  European  decoration  with  sound  Eastern 
taste  in  tone,  colour,  and  geometrical  arrangement,  would  suit  our  climate  and 
uses,  and  banish  some  of  that  trash  and  crudity  so  evident  on  all  sides,  and  which 
has  its  climax  in  the  cheap  manufactures  of  these  articles.  One  thing  is  certainly 
to  be  learned  from  the  works  referred  to,  namely,  that  bright  colours  are  not 
necessarily  rich  or  beautiful,  but  that  tone  is  a great  source  of  richness,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  the  farther  merit  of  keeping  such  goods  in  their  true  place  in  the 
scale  of  furniture.  No  nations  exhibit  greater  richness  of  what  may  be  called 
upholstery,  or  more  gorgeous  cOBtumes,  than  those  of  India  and  Persia,  and  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  negative  tone  and  subdued  colour  of  their  carpets  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  a means  of  enhancing  and  supporting  the  richness  and 
costliness  of  their  other  fabrics  and  their  personal  decorations. 

Almost  all  that  has  been  said  of  carpets  is  applicable  to  druggets  and  felted 
goods  for  the  same  uses,  and  the  principles  of  their  ornamentation,  under  certain 
modifications,  may  be  applied  to  floor-cloths  and  painted  cloth  for  furniture  covers, 
as  well  as  to  printed,  felted,  and  woven  fabrics,  in  various  materials,  for  table- 
covers. 

Floor-cloths  are  not  so  much  used  in  this  country  for  dwelling  apartments, 
as  in  halls,  staircases,  lobbies,  and  other  approaches,  and  richness  and  fulness  of 
colour  are,  therefore,  in  general,  less  needed.  The  laws  which  regulate  mosaics  and 
inlays  for  floors  will,  in  some  degree,  rule  these  works  also,  except  that  wood 
inlays,  especially  when  large,  require  a design  capable  of  being  framed  in  its  con- 
struction, and  of  having  due  regard  to  the  shoulderings  of  mortices  and  tenons, 
a construction  obviously  unnecessary  in  floor-cloths.  It  Ls,  therefore,  requisite  to 
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guard  carefully  against  mere  imitations  of  such  designs,  and  more  especially  to 
avoid  all  imitations  of  carpet  patterns.  Frets  and  guilloches  for  borders,  and 
geometrical  combinations  for  the  inner  field,  with  a centre,  may  be  adopted  when 
the  work  is  large,  as  in  the  cloth  exhibited  by  Messrs.  SMITH  and  Baber,  which 
has  much  merit,  although  it  is  too  violent  in  its  contrasts ; while  all-over  patterns 
of  simple  geometrical  diapers,  in  quiet,  graduated  tints,  have  the  best  effect  in 
cloths  for  general  purposes.  The  painted  cloths  for  furniture  follow  a little  too 
much  the  old  Japan  colouring,  and  are  heavy  and  monotonous  from  their  darkness. 
There  are  good  diapers  on  some  of  the  French  cloths  exhibited,  and  on  some  of 
those  of  QOhring  and  BiiHME,  of  Leipsic  ; but  their  cloths  for  the  ceilings  of  car- 
riages are  wormy  in  line  and  unpleasantly  crude  in  colour.  The  table-covers  in 
woollen,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk,  either  woven,  printed,  or  felted,  of  which  there  are 
a great  variety  in  the  Exhibition,  are  often  characterized  by  the  same  faults  as  the 
carpets — imitative  flowers  and  architectural  relief  ornament,  with  vases,  baskets, 
&C-,  forming  too  frequently  the  details,  whilst  the  contrasts  of  colour  are  sometimes 
of  the  most  violent  kind.  Thus  there  is  great  richness  in  a cloth  with  a border 
decorated  with  the  flowers  of  the  Brogmansia,  exhibited  by  White  and  So.vs 
(Class  XIX.,  No.  313),  but  the  requisite  flatness  is  not  obtained  ; and  there  is  much 
merit  in  a Gothic  pattern,  with  a well-coloured  border,  exhibited  by  H.  and  T. 
Wood  (Class  XIX.,  No.  352),  but  the  architectural  decoration  introduced  is  objec- 
tionable. 


Curtains  and  Hangings. 

The  ornamentation  of  textile  hangings  follows  the  same  laws,  and  is  amenablo 
to  the  same  general  principles,  as  that  of  other  wall  decorations,  flatness  of  treat- 
ment and  subdued  contrasts  of  colour  being  the  only  sure  guides. 

The  richest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sober  effects  in  silk,  are  produced 
merely  by  the  processes  of  weaving,  as  of  satin  figures  on  a tabby-ground,  in  a self- 
colour ; and  ornament  properly  suited  for  this  treatment  of  the  silk  is  generally  in 
good  taste,  and  shows  the  full  splendour  of  the  rich  material.  Next  to  this,  gra- 
duated tints  of  a self-colour,  as  gold  on  straw  colour,  or  even  ornament  in  one 
colour,  on  a ground  formed  of  the  natural  golden  tint  of  the  silk,  where  the  contrast 
is  not  too  violent,  has  a good  effect,  and  shows  to  advantage  beside  those  over- 
decorated  works  which  are  covered  with  natural  flowers  in  many  colours ; since  the 
lustre  and  gloss  of  the  silk,  and  the  richness  of  colour  consequent  on  these  qua- 
lities, are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  flat  masses  of  such  ornament, 
heightened  as  they  .’ire  by  the  duller  ground,  while  smaller  parts  and  variod  tints 
interfere  with  these  inherent  qualities  of  the  material 

A hanging  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mathevon  and  BoUVARD  (France,  No.  1319), 
decorated  with  bunches  of  flowers,  on  an  ash-coloured  lilac  ground,  displays  great 
ability  in  the  designer,  combined  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the 
loom,  and  it  has  lieen  executed  with  equal  skill  by  the  weaver ; it  is,  indeed,  a 
choice  example  of  the  style  ; yet  its  lustre  and  beauty,  and  fitness  as  a hanging  or 
curtain,  are  not  commensurate  with  the  costliness  of  its  production,  and  it  cannot 
compete  for  apparent  richness  of  material  with  a plain  mulberry-coloured  hanging, 
ornamented  flatly  in  satin  and  tabby,  that  hangs  lieside  it  Had  these  flowers  been 
treated  flatly,  arranged  geometrically,  and  coloured  in  simple  tints,  they  would  not 
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have  been  no  artistic,  but  they  would  have  been  far  more  truly  ornamental,  and 
more  suitable  for  hangings. 

There  are  some  well-designed  fabrics  among  the  Prussian  silks,  exhibited  by 
G.  Gabain  (Zollvercin  (1),  No.  119),  consisting  of  an  heraldic  treatment  of  the 
Prussian  eagle,  on  a red  ground,  with  the  ornament  in  gold.  The  silk  hangings  of 
the  Austrian  bed  are  likewise  in  good  taste.  With  these  must  be  named  the 
hangings  of  the  Mediaeval  Court,  and  those  in  mixed  materials,  executed  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  of  Dublin,  consisting  of  fleur-de-lys  and 
shamrock,  in  silver,  on  a subdued  crimson  ground,  or  in  gold-coloured  silk,  on  a 
watchet  ground.  The  hangings  decorated  with  ornaments  from  the  Alhambra, 
exhibited  by  A.  DesTUIEUX  and  Co.  (France,  No.  161),  are  in  good  taste  and  on 
good  principles,  as  are  also  some  in  mixed  fabrics,  in  the  same  style,  by  Akroyd 
and  Co.,  of  Halifax. 

The  natural  treatment  of  flowers  as  the  ornament  of  textile  fabrics  is  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  the  rich  altar-cloths  in  gold  brocade 
exhibited  by  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  manufacturers.  The  coloured  and 
shaded  flowers  instantly  vulgarise  and  give  a commonness  to  this  essentially  rich 
material ; while  diapers  of  colour,  or  a different  texture  produced  by  weaving,  or 
silver  threads  woven  with  the  gold,  as  in  some  of  the  Russian  fabrics,  have  a rich 
and  true  effect. 

The  consideration  of  chintzes  comes  under  the  head  of  hangings ; and  upon  these 
fabrics  it  is  quite  necessary  to  make  a few  remarks,  since  their  decoration  seems  at 
present  to  be  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Overlooking  the  fact  that  the  light- 
ness and  thinness  of  the  material  will  not  carry  a heavy  treatment,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  all  the  principles  which  have  been  shown  to  regulate  designs  for 
hangings,  the  use  of  imitative  floral  ornament  is  peculiarly  unsuitable  on  account 
of  the  folds,  the  taste  is  to  cover  the  surface  almost  entirely  with  large  and  coarse 
flowers — dahlias,  hollyhocks,  roses,  hydrangeas — or  others  which  give  scope  for 
strong  and  vivid  colouring,  and  which  are  often  magnified  by  the  designer  much 
beyond  the  scale  of  nature.  These  are  not  only  arranged  in  large  groups,  but 
often  cover  the  whole  surface,  in  the  manner  of  a rich  brocade.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous,  or  more  essentially  vulgar,  as  would  at  once  be  evident  did  not 
fashion  blind  us  for  a time,  and  a feeling  for  costly  labour  and  difficult  execution 
prevail  over  truth  and  good  taste. 

Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  such  distributions  of  colours,  whether  printed 
or  woven,  to  arrange  them  according  to  just  or  scientific  laws  ; for  although  this  is 
attainable  when  colour  is  in  simple  flat  tints,  and  subordinated  to  geometrical 
groupings,  when  the  tiuts  are  broken  up  and  gradated  into  shades,  and  distributed 
with  regard  to  flowing  and  naturally-dispersed  forms  alone,  the  due  quantities  for 
harmony,  the  juxtaposition  of  complementary  and  harmonizing  tints,  and  true 
balance  of  parts,  easy  in  any  simple  or  symmetrical  arrangement,  becomes  difficult 
or  impossible.  The  present  mode  of  ornamenting  these  fabrics  seems  to  liave 
arisen  from  the  false  spirit  of  imitation — a desire  to  rival  the  richness  of  silk  ; but 
it  is  overlooked  that  the  texture,  naturally  light,  requires  lightness  and  elegance  of 
form  and  colour ; that,  as  a rummer  fabric,  richness  and  fidness  of  hue,  as  tending 
rather  to  a sense  of  warmth,  is  out  of  place,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  fresh  and 
cool  light  grounds,  with  flat  ornamental  forms,  either  “ all  over  " or  in  “ up  and 
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down  ” Lands,  or  diapers  of  flora]  ornament,  on  a simple  textural  ground,  are  the 
true  principles  for  the  decoration  of  chintzes. 

Before  completing  this  Report  on  furniture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  on 
muslin  curtains,  of  which  there  is  a large  display  in  the  Exhibition.  These  fabrics 
should,  of  course,  have  a perfectly  flat  treatment,  whether  purely  ornamental 
forms  or  flowers  are  used  fj>r  their  decoration.  The  best  effect  for  borders  is 
obtained  by  a symmetrical  arrangement  of  flowing  lines,  which  may  be  large  in 
pattern,  from  the  lightness  of  the  material ; while  a diaper  treatment,  or  small 
sprigs  arranged  with  large  and  regular  spaces  over  the  central  field,  are  the  simple 
rules  for  their  decoration.  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  err  much  in 
designing  for  a fabric  which  admits  of  such  small  variation,  the  contrast  of  the 
thick  work  with  the  more  filmy  ground  being  the  source  of  the  ornamental  form, 
and  colour  being  rarely  used ; yet,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Exhibition  there  are  not  , 
more  glaring  mistakes  tlian  are  made  in  the  decoration  of  these  goods.  In  the 
Swiss  muslins,  the  effort  seems  to  have  beeu  directed  rather  to  curious  skill  in 
workmanship  than  to  taste  in  design,  and  some  of  the  most  costly  goods  are  in  the 
worst  conceivable  taste — immense  cornucopias,  pouring  out  fruits  and  flowers, 
palm-trees,  and  even  buildings  and  landscapes  being  used  ns  ornament.  Even 
when  this  only  consists  of  flowers,  they  are  used  imitatively  and  perspectively, 
foldings  of  the  leaves,  and  in  some  cases  the  actual  relief  of  fruits,  being  attempted. 
Although  the  same  faults  occur  in  the  English  manufactures,  these,  on  the  whole, 
slightly  incline  to  better  taste,  especially  in  some  of  the  woven  curtains  from  Not- 
tingham, and  in  the  fabrics  exhibited  by  the  UTRECHT  Company  j but  there  is  a 
sad  want  of  good  design  in  this  class. 

Except  that  curtains  allow  of  an  “ up  and  down  ” treatment,  which  table-cloths 
do  not,  most  of  the  same  rides  apply  to  damask  table-linen  as  to  white  muslin 
curtains.  The  ornament  of  damask  linen,  arising,  as  it  does,  merely  from  the  gloss 
obtained  by  various  distributions  of  the  warp  and  woof  in  weaving,  ought  to  be 
extremely  simple  in  form ; yet  even  in  these  goods  we  find  buildings,  landscapes, 
vases,  baskets,  fruits  in  relief,  and  flowers  persjiectively  treated  as  the  details  of 
decoration,  while  one  designer  has  copied  a centre-piece  of  precious  metal,  the 
property  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  in  the  table-cloth  upon  which  it  is  meant  to  be 
placed.  These  faults  are  present,  not  only  in  the  Irish  linens,  but  in  those  of 
France  and  Saxony  also.  There  is  a good  design,  in  the  German  Gothic  style, 
applied  to  a cloth  exhibited  by  D.  Birreli.  (Class  XVI.,  No.  27),  and  some  well- 
considered  adaptations  of  Greek  ornament  in  the  borders  of  some  damasks  by 
A.  H.  C.  Westeumax  and  Sons,  of  Westphalia ; but  the  general  manufacture  of 
such  goods  wants  serious  revision.  A border  of  flat  ornament,  consisting  of  flowing 
lines  or  flat  floral  treatment,  carefully  studied  ns  to  the  distribution  of  quan- 
tities ; a diaper  geometrically  arranged  over  the  inner  field,  either  of  floral  or  orna- 
mental forms,  with  a judicious  interspace  (the  diaper  being  rather  dispersed  than 
crowded),  and  a central  form,  give  the  best  general  distribution  for  the  surface  of 
table-linen.  Proper  attention  should  be  paid,  in  designing  the  liorder,  to  the 
quantity  allowed  for  turning  down  over  the  edge  of  the  table  ; and  care  should  lie 
taken,  when  heraldry  and  heraldic  devices  are  introduced,  that  they  should  be 
strictly  flat-  Landscapes,  solid  and  shaded  forms,  perspectives,  and  architectural 
relief  ornament,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Although  the  principles  which 
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govern  the  decoration  of  these  fabrics  appear  to  be  simple  and  self-evident,  there 
are  few  manufactures  where  a greater  amount  of  error  prevails,  the  nearest 
approach  to  purity  of  style  being  floral  treatments,  imitatively  rendered. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  design  of  this  section,  we  may  invite 
attention  to  the  different  relative  importance,  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  of 
the  various  articles  which  are  comprised  under  the  Jiead  of  the  furniture  of  nn 
apartment  These  are  the  work  of  various  manufacturers,  each  endeavouring  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  decoration  to  his  own  works,  without  duly  consi- 
dering their  relation  to  other  fabrics.  Thus  the  carpet  manufacturer  ornaments  his 
articles  so  showily  that  they  outvie  the  hangings — the  wall-decorator,  or  paper- 
stainer,  his  goods,  till  they  emulate  the  cabinet  furniture — whilst  the  upholsterer 
overlays  his  sliare  of  the  furniture  with  florid  caning,  with  ormolu  and  inlays,  or 
with  rich  broideries  of  silk  or  velvet,  so  as  far  to  outshine  the  rare  workmanship  of 
the  jeweller  or  the  goldsmith,  or  the  art  of  the  bronzist,  the  sculptor,  or  the  painter, 
with  which  they  are  mingled. 

All  this  arises  out  of  error ; each  article  of  furniture  has  a due  share  of  import- 
ance— a relative  value  as  decoration — beyond  which  it  should  never  be  forced ; and 
the  designer  for  each  should  have  this  truth  strongly  impressed  on  him  in  all  his 
labours.  We  may  suppose  it  easily  conceded  that  the  carpet,  bearing  the  relation 
of  the  groundwork  for  objects,  should  have  a quiet  richness  of  surface  and 
texture,  intrading  in  the  least  possible  degree  on  the  eye  or  the  olraervation  ; 
the  wall  decorations,  the  next  in  importance,  being  entirely  of  the  nature  of  a 
background,  should  be  subordinate  to  the  cabinet  work  ; which,  in  its  turn,  should 
hardly  be  forced  into  undue  competition  with  the  skilful  works  in  glass,  porcelain, 
metal,  or  the  fine  arts,  for  which  it  serves  merely  as  a means  of  display  or  arrangement 
Yet  how  often  is  this  order  entirely  reversed,  and  the  simplicity  of  fine  art  outshone 
by  the  gorgeousness  of  mere  furniture  ! Where  the  educated  taste  of  a decorative 
artist  is  not  sought  for,  this  too  often  arises  from  want  of  taste  in  the  purchaser, 
who  selects  each  object  for  itself,  and  not  on  full  consideration  of  tliis  principle  of 
subordination ; but  were  the  designer  really  alive  to  the  truth  of  the  principle, 
such  gaudy  and  false  ornamentation  would  hardly  be  applied  to  inferior  fabrics. 
Jewellers  are  careful  that  the  setting  be  a proper  foil  to  the  more  valuable  stone, 
but  those  who  have  the  means  of  richly  decorating  their  dwellings  often  make 
such  a show  of  the  setting  that  it  overpowers  the  gem. 

Div.  3. — Domest  ic  Utensils  and  Objects  of  Personal  Use- 

Tile  third  section  of  this  Report  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  design 
applied  to  domestic  utensils  and  objects  of  more  immediate  personal  use. 
Although  there  is  not  any  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  such  works  and 
those  more  properly  ranging  with  domestic  furniture,  the  division  is  sufficiently 
accurate,  and  is  convenient  as  permitting  classification  uuder  the  separate  heads  of 

1.  Porcelain  and  {lottery. 

2.  Table  and  ornamental  glass. 

3.  Works  in  the  precious  metals,  &c. 

4.  Bookbinding. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Report  has  reference  only  to  the  dcco- 
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rative  art  applied  to  such  works,  and  that  imomaniented  objects  of  utility  arc 
consequently  not  included 

It  will  at  once  be  evident,  that  whatever  is  comprehended  in  this  section  ought 
to  display  the  greatest  purity  of  form  and  the  rarest  excellences  of  ornament, 
while  they  should  be  characterized  by  the  utmost  refinement  and  finish,  since  they 
are  daily  under  our  hands,  and  continually  subject  to  minute  personal  inspection. 
Their  utility,  moreover,  should  have  special  attention,  and  convenience  and  use- 
fulness be  carefully  studied.  Here  the  ornamentist  will  have  full  scope  for  the 
highest  efforts  of  his  ingenuity  and  taste  ; and  when  working  on  the  most  precious 
materials,  may  add  by  his  labour  even  to  their  value  and  richness. 

Moreover,  iu  those  classes  in  which  use  is  a first  requisite,  as  is  largely  the  case 
in  china,  potteiy,  and  glass,  the  purest  forma  should  be  sought,  allied  to  the 
greatest  convenience  and  capaciousness ; and  the  requisite  means  of  lifting,  hold- 
ing, supporting, — of  filling,  emptying,  and  cleansing,  should  engage  the  attention 
of  the  designer,  before  the  subject  of  their  omamontation  is  at  all  entered  upon. 

Porcelain  and  Potters’  Ware. 

There  is  hardly  any  nation,  however  primitive  its  state,  with  whose  works  we 
are  acquainted,  that  has  not  numbered  among  its  manufactures  some  kind  of 
potters'  ware  ; rudely  made  and  barbarously  decorated  perhaps,  and  imperfectly 
fired,  but  sufficient  for  the  simple  domestic  purposes  of  people  in  an  early  stage  of 
society  and  civilization. 

As  nations  advanced  in  culture,  their  pottery  improved  also,  both  in  elegance 
of  contour,  in  beauty  of  decoration,  and  in  manufacturing  excellence  ; so  that 
fictile  fabrics  alone  will  often  mark  the  standard  of  national  civilization,  and 
indicate  the  progress  of  a people  in  the  arts  of  life. 

This  has  been  the  case  not  only  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Eastern  nations,  but 
with  the  modern  Europeans  also,  both  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
It  is  unimportant  that  in  Europe  the  improvement  of  these  manufactures  has, 
until  of  late  years,  been  dependent  on  the  patronage  aud  assistance  of  princes, 
since,  at  the  period  of  the  first  impulse  to  excellence,  this  was  largely  the  case 
with  all  works  of  costly  production.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  pottery 
faithfully  reflects  the  taste  of  the  time  ; that  its  improved  manufacture  and  deco- 
ration has  been  coincident  with  general  culture  ; and  that  the  style  and  progress 
of  art,  its  motive  and  object,  are  as  vividly  depicted  on  the  pottery  as  in  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  the  age.  Thus  when  pagan  subjects  began  to  be  treated  among 
the  artists  of  Italy,  from  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  spread  of  a knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this  change  was  immediately  stamped  as 
indelibly  on  the  pottery  of  Urbino  as  upon  the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  his  galaxy 
of  pupil&  In  the  same  way,  when  the  luxurious  court  of  Louis  XV.  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  encouraged  it  with  royal  munifi- 
cence in  the  workshops  of  Shvres,  all  the  glare  and  glitter  of  that  luxurious 
court,  its  debased  art  and  theatrical  prettiness,  were  at  once  impressed  upon  the 
works  of  that  manufactory. 

In  this  view  of  the  ceramic  arts  there  is  much  that  is  hopeful  in  their  present 
position,  since  not  only  is  there  a manifest  progress  in  the  last  few'  years  in  the 
general  manufacture  of  porcelain  aud  pottery,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  a 
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decided  improvement  in  tlieir  decoration.  We  seem  to  have  nearly  passed  through 
the  stage  of  mere  imitation  ; the  antique  has  been  carefully  studied,  not  so  much 
with  a view  to  the  mere  reproduction  of  the  elegant  forms  of  its  utensils  and 
of  their  decoration  (too  much  the  custom  during  the  Latter  end  of  the  last  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century),  as,  from  the  examination  of  the  vases 
and  tazzas  of  antiquity,  to  obtain  the  geometrical  bases  of  their  construction, 
and  the  principles  on  which  the  Greeks  applied  ornament  to  their  surface. 
Hence  has  resulted  an  improved  elegance  and  refinement  in  modern  porcelain  ; 
and  the  beautiful  details  of  Moresque  ornament,  or  the  richness  and  elegance  of 
the  Renaissance,  have  been  adapted  to  its  decoration  on  the  same  just  principles 
that  guided  the  artists  of  Greece  and  Etruria  in  ornamenting  with  their  own 
national  and  significant  ornaments  the  beautiful  works  which  time  has  spared  for 
our  admiration. 

The  designs  for  porcelain  or  pottery  are  few  in  number  and  of  small  import- 
ance ; they  are,  moreover,  the  works  of  students,  and  in  the  present  Report  need 
not  be  adverted  to.  The  works  exhibited  it  will  be  desirable  to  class  for  con- 
sideration under  two  heads,  generally  broadly  distinguishable,  without,  however, 
having  special  reference  to  peculiarities  of  manufacture  or  of  material,  whether  as 
hard  or  soft  paste,  as  earthenware  and  porcelain,  since  these  will  have  proper  atten- 
tion in  the  Report  of  Class  XXVII.  They  may  fairly  lie  divided  into  ornaments 
and  works  of  utility.  It  has  elsewhere  been  said  that  manufactures  may  be  so 
over-decorated  as  to  be  degraded  into  mere  ornament# ; yet  when  works  are  pro- 
duced simply  with  that  object,  they  may  not  only  be  admired  as  addressed  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  pleasure  by  their  l>eauty,  but  by  their  production  they  often 
sensibly  exercise  a useful  influence  on  the  general  taste  of  the  manufacture.  Thus 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  beaut  iful  and  valuable  collection  of  porcelain 
exhibited  in  the  Shvres  Court,  the  products  of  that  celebrated  manufactory. 
There  is  not  a more  interesting  department  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  nor  one 
which  more  fully  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  a judicious  application  of  the  best  art  to 
manufacture.  Here  we  find  the  taste  of  the  first  artists  assisted  by  the  science 
of  able  chemists,  and,  under  a judicious  direction,  united  to  the  most  skilful 
workmanship  and  manufacture,  and  the  result  is  that  the  fabrication  of  porcelain  is 
carried  to  the  highest  state  of  excellence.  The  greatest  part  of  the  display,  how- 
ever, consists  of  works  which  must  be  classed  as  omanients,  such  as  vases,  caskets, 
chalices,  tazzas,  &c.  The  forms  adopted  are  pure,  and  those  pure  forms  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  reliefs.  The  details  of  the  decoration,  the  modelling  of  the 
reliefs,  and  the  painting, — whether  these  consist  of  figures,  flowers,  or  simply  of 
ornamental  forms, — are  of  rare  and  felicitous  excellence  in  many  cases,  and  of 
high  merit  in  all.  The  finished  perfection  of  these  choice  works  must  have 
exercised  a great  influence  on  the  other  manufactures  of  the  country,  not  only  by 
forming  a band  of  workmen  educated  to  perceive  excellence  as  well  as  to  produce 
it,  and  capable  of  giving  assistance  in  many  other  branches  of  manufacture,  but 
by  their  effect  on  the  general  cultivation  of  the  public  taste.  Nor  do  such  esta- 
blishments benefit  the  country  that  supports  them  alone,  they  diffuse  taste  abroad, 
even  into  other  landa  Thus  the  improvement  of  our  own  general  manufacture 
of  chinn  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  it  owes 
much  to  the  labours  of  the  national  establishments  both  of  Stvres  and  Dresden  ; 
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not  only  that  their  works  have  in  some  cases  served  as  our  examples,  or  guided 
our  manufacturers  by  the  principles  of  their  decorative  treatments,  hut  from  the 
stimulus  to  improvement  which  has  resulted  from  the  contemplation  of  rare 
works,  and  of  that  perfection  which  arises  from  a manufacture  occupying  itself 
rather  upon  efforts  of  skill  than  upon  general  production,  and  able  to  employ  itself 
upon  them  irrespective  of  expense  and  regardless  of  cost. 

Yet  the  danger  of  producing  mere  ornaments  is  fully  illustrated  even  in  china 
ware  ; more  particularly  in  the  works  of  the  Royal  Dresden  Manufactory,  since, 
as  far  as  is  shown  in  this  Exhibition,  the  porcelain  manufactured  therein  would 
seem  never  to  have  got  beyond  this  result  The  works  have  none  of  that  purity 
of  form  which  almost  of  necessity  arises  out  of  constructive  utility  ; the  reliefs, 
governed  solely  by  the  imitation  of  natural  objects,  and  not  by  the  requirements  of 
use  or  the  rules  of  art,  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  material  ; and  the  colour  has 
none  of  that  judicious  subordination  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  which  is  seeu  in 
many  of  the  productions  from  Sbvres.  The  surface  is  often  covered  with  purely 
imitative  flowers  in  high  relief,  glowing  and  brilliant  as  the  tints  of  nature,  yet 
looking  gaudy  as  ornament,  and,  from  their  filmy  projections,  liable  to  injury 
with  every  touch,  and  their  preservation  a source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  pos- 
sessor. Even  the  May-flower  pattern, — a production  of  great  beauty,  on  the 
principle  of  a diaper  of  form  and  colour, — from  its  minute  hollows,  is  quite  inca- 
pable of  being  cleansed,  and  from  the  thickness  which  it  odds  to  the  form,  contra- 
dicts the  true  effect  of  porcelain,  which  should  unite  lightness  with  capacity. 
Imitation  seems  to  rule,  and  not  ornamentation.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is, 
difficult  to  form  a tree  with  all  its  flowers  and  foliage  out  of  porcelain,  but  nothing 
is  arrived  at  when  this  is  effected  ; it  certainly  has  no  utility,  it  is  not  orna- 
ment, and  the  more  truly  imitative  it  is  rendered,  the  less  it  would  be  regarded, 
unless  our  attention  was  specially  called  to  it  as  a wonderfully  difficult  effort  of 
labour. 

Altogether,  a rococo  air  pervades  the  porcelain  from  Dresden  ; partly  resulting 
from  the  style  which  was  in  vogue  when  the  manufacture  was  at  its  zenith  there, 
and  largely  from  the  production  of  works  merely  ornamental,  from  which  it 
obtained  so  large  a share  of  its  celebrity.  It  still  clings  to  the  contorted  con- 
structive forms  and  extravngant  prettiness  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  which  have 
l>een  almost  entirely  laid  asido  in  the  establishment  at  Sevres ; antique  shapes, 
with  a more  classical  style  of  decoration,  having  supplied  their  place. 

Among  tho  most  beautiful  works  in  the  Sevres  Court  are  the  elegant  tazzas, 
covered  with  moresque  ornament  in  green  and  gold,  and  in  blue  and  gold,  on  the 
natural  white  grouud  of  the  material.  Tho  two  vases  in  unglozed  bisque, 
decorated  with  figure  subjects,  painted  by  M.  Roussell,  after  the  designs  of 
M.  Amory  Duval,  are  chaste  and  beautiful  specimens,  the  colour  being  carefully 
sulslued,  so  as  to  harmonizo  with  the  delicacy  of  the  form  of  the  vases.  The 
Lalmur  Vase,  by  M.'  Klagmann,  sculptor,  is  a good  example  of  figures  in  relief  as 
ornament,  so  applied  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  lines  of  the  form.  It  is 
a vase  of  large  size  in  white  bisque,  very  artistically  designed  and  modelled,  and 
is  an  evidence  of  many  difficulties  of  manufacture,  arising  from  its  size,  skilfully 
overcome.  A casket  enamelled  with  white  figures  on  a blue  ground,  the  work  of 
M.  Human,  is  also  an  example  of  great  beauty.  When  we  consider  the  choice 
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paintings  on  porcelain  and  in  ennmcl  executed  at  Sevres,  not  only  from  the  old 
masters  and  others,  but  original  works  also,  we  shall  be  sensible  of  the  great 
impression  they  must  produce  on  the  workmen,  and  the  emulous  efforts  of 
manufacturing  skill  they  must  call  forth.  The  figure  paintings  of  Ducluzeau, 
Thurgot,  Bcranger,  Laurent,  and  others,  with  the  flower-pieces  of  Jacobber, 
Schildt,  &c.,  must  be  allowed  to  have  exerted  this  influence  in  a high  degree. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  skilful  enamellers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  exhibition 
of  such  works  in  the  Fine  Art  Court ; but  those  artists  are  not  connected  with 
the  potteries,  nor  employed  by  the  manufacturers  ; in  fact,  their  art  is  too  costly 
for  such  uses,  unless  where,  as  in  France,  a nation  pays  for  that  which  is  of  great 
value  for  a nation’s  improvement 

The  skilled  French  artists  who  have  been  enumerated  are  the  successors  of  a 
line  of  others,  who  for  nearly  a century  have  laboured  to  improve  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  aided  by  a band  of  workmen,  trained  in  the  Harne  school,  to  assist 
them  in  their  efforts — with  what  eminent  success  has  been  sufficiently  shown. 
In  England  our  china  painters  are  not  artists,  and  but  few  of  them  seem  to 
have  artists’  feelings,  nor  until  of  late  years  have  they  had  opjiortunity  of  gaining 
the  necessary  instruction.  The  painters  on  china  copy  fruit,  foliage,  aud  flowers 
well,  but  when  such  labours  are  original  they  too  often  consist  of  but  slight 
variations  of  some  stock  and  stereotyped  forms  and  colours,  which  the  workman 
uses  over  and  over  again,  without  novelty  either  in  grouping  or  drawing.  In 
the  power  of  painting  the  human  figure  they  are  mostly  deficient,  and  few  of 
them  are  able  to  execute  subjects  of  which  flesh  forms  a part.  The  modellers 
also  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  of  its  anatomical 
details.  In  both  these  particulars,  however,  they  are  slowly  improving,  and  the 
introduction  of  parian  and  other  materials  for  statuettes,  which  is  beginning  to 
form  a large  branch  of  business  in  the  potteries,  ami  which  as  yet  is  nearly  peculiar 
to  England,  has  been  of  service  in  showing  them  their  defects  and  in  urging 
them  to  amend  them.  The  Schools  of  Design  established  in  the  potteries,  in 
which  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  take  an  earnest  interest,  have  already 
product'll  some  results,  and,  energetically  supported,  will  no  doubt  be  of  essential 
value  to  the  workman  and  to  the  manufacturer.  This  is  abundantly  evident  in 
the  statuettes  exhibited  by  Messrs.  CoPELAND  and  Mr.  Ml.NTON,  as  well  as  many 
other  British  manufacturers.  These  statuettes,  often  reductions  from  the  works 
of  eminent  sculptors,  are  completed  far  more  successfully  than  would  have  been 
possible  a few  years  ago  ; and  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  putting  them 
together  by  properly  and  skilfully  adjusting  the  parts  after  they  come  forth  from  the 
moulds,  and  the  further  care  required  from  their  extreme  shrinking  in  the  firing, 
many  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  highly  successful  results.  Still  there  is  room 
for  improvement ; the  covipletion,  in  the  details  of  the  joints,  features,  and 
extremities,  is  not  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  bisque  figures  that  ham  been  pro- 
duced at  Sfcvres ; and  it  is  yet  a desideratum  (winch  may,’  however,  arise  from 
the  spread  of  statuary  porcelain)  to  unite  in  one  person  the  artist  and  the  work- 
man, as  in  the  case  of  the  bronzists  of  France,  as  well  as  many  of  the  foreign 
workers  in  the  precious  metals. 

The  royal  manufactories  of  Berlin  and  Bavaria  have  avoided  many  errors 
prevalent  in  the  china  ware  of  Dresden,  and  have  rather  followed  classic  models 
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The  works  exhibited,  however,  are  deficient  in  originality  ; the  vases  are  of  the 
most  common  classic  forms — overloaded  with  ornament,  and  having  landscapes 
and  pictures  painted  in  compartments  on  their  surface.  The  Dresden  enamcl- 
paiuters  on  china  rank  next  to  those  of  France ; and  Bucher  and  Walther,  in 
their  copies  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  evince  a perfect  knowledge  of  their 
art,  Taprema,  in  Russia,  and  Nigg,  in  Austria,  exhibit  skilful  enamels  on  china ; 
but  the  porcelain  from  these  countries  has  no  peculiar  originality  or  excellence  to 
recommend  it. 

In  considering  the  question  of  design  as  applied  to  that  division  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  which  more  especially  comprises  works  of  utility,  constructive  form 
should  have  the  first  attention  ; and  in  such  works  as  are  intended  for  vessels  of 
capacity  those  forms  should  be  adopted  which,  while  they  are  most  elegant,  are 
best  fitted  for  containing  or  holding.  Such  articles,  moreover,  being  of  continuous 
use,  the  power  of  ready  cleansing  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  have  due 
attention  from  the  designer.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  means  of 
receiving  that  which  is  to  be  contained  is  as  necessary  as  its  ready  outpouring ; 
since  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  have  to  apply  a funnel  to  fill  a pitcher  or  jug  intended 
for  constant  use,  although  this  may  be  permitted  in  a bottle  which  is  required  to 
keep  its  contents  cool,  or  to  be  carried  about,  and  subject  to  spill  them  by  jolting, 
aud  therefore  needing  a smaller  aperture.  Moreover,  a jug,  or  pitcher,  which  will 
admit  the  hand  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  must  be  more  suited  to  daily  use  than 
one  which  will  not.  A due  consideration  of  utility  would  regulate  the  form  in 
many  other  cases  ; as,  for  instance,  in  cups  and  other  drinking  vessels  it  might 
be  most  graceful  to  curve  the  top  edge  outward,  but,  since  such  a form  is  likely 
to  overflow  the  person  in  drinking,  however 
superior  in  elegance,  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

When  utility  is  considered  l>efore  ornament, 
numerous  truths  of  the  like  kind  will  be  arrived 
at,  which  are  entirely  overlooked  when  the  order 
is  reversed  ; thus  relief,  when  used,  should  be 
extremely  low,  and  without  indented  hollows  in 
the  composition,  as  well  as  without  undercut- 
tings, in  order  to  give  facility  for  cleansing ; 
but,  while  this  is  required  for  utility  it  is  neces- 
sary for  elegance  and  beauty  also : the  Greeks 
were  fully  aware  of  it  as  an  important  truth, 
and  in  their  (tottery  abstained  from  reliefs,  or 
kept  them  to  the  lowest  impost : the  vases  of 
Etruria  have  generally  their  line  unbroken  by 
the  ornament,  and  the  reliefs  on  the  celebrated 
Portland  vase  are  so  extremely  low  as  entirely  to 
preserve  its  outline.  In  the  same  spirit  our 
great  Flaxman  worked  to  improve  this  fabric, 
us  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Wedgwood  ; the  style  being  still  a tra- 
dition in  their  works.  The  eastern  nations  are 
sensible  of  the  same  truth,  and  their  decoration 
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of  pottery  is  on  this  principle,  being  entirely  subservient  to  the  lines  of  the  form. 
The  antique  Chinese  vase  for  cut  flowers,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alcock,  and  engraved 
on  the  margin  (p.  1645),  will  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  form  to  use. 
The  neck  narrow  at  the  bottom,  whereby  tho  stalks  would  lie  compressed  and 
supjKirted  ; the  enlarged  bulb,  to  contain  sufficient  water  for  their  nourishment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a boss  for  the  hand  to  grasp,  is  of  a piece  with 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  decoration.  This  is  not  painted,  but  Ls  of  the 
nature  of  an  inlay,  being  cloisonne  enamelled  over  the  whole  surface ; that  Ls, 
tho  enamel  colours  are  filled  into  a coffer  of  metal  standing  on  edge  around  the 
ornamental  forms,  tho  line  of  the  vase  being  carefully  preserved. 

The  application  of  handles  is  another  important  point  connected  with  con- 
structive design.  The  easiest  and  most  convenient  means  of  lifting  tho  weight, 
when  lifting  only  is  required,  and  of  lifting  and  pouring  when  both  are  requisite, 
being  the  question  to  bo  determined.  Too  often  this  is  arrived  at  more  by 
chance  than  by  calculation.  Wo  see,  for  instance,  the  form  of  an  Etruscan  vase, 
such  as  Ls  shown  in  figure  1,  adopted  as  a pitcher;  the  original  having  two 


handles,  formed  for  its  occasional  removal  only ; for  its  new  purpose,  a spout  is 
sulistituted  for  one  of  the  handles ; perhaps  it  is  to  serve  as  a ewer,  requiring 
raising  and  reversing  at  every  effort  to  pour,  and  yet,  so  changed,  it  is  acted  upon 
by  the  hand  and  wrist  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage,  the  hand  having  to 
lift  the  weight,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a long  lever,  and  reverse  it  by  the  power 
of  the  wrists,  as  is  shown  at  a (fig.  2),  while  a much  less  power  applied  at  b 
(fig.  2 and  3)  would  suffice  to  reverse  the  pitcher  and  pour  forth  the  fluid. 
The  height  of  the  handle  is  of  less  importance  when  the  contents  have  to  be 
delivered  from  near  tho  bottom,  os  in  the  eastern  form  at  fig.  4 ; since  the 
slightest  tilt  of  the  vessel  would  begin  to  empty  the  contents  through  the  spout, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  had  to  be  discharged  from  the  top.  These 
hints  will  serve  to  show  how  important  the  proper  consideration  of  the  insertion 
of  the  handles  is  in  such  works,  and  how  errors  arise  from  merely  adopting 
inconsiderately  a form  fitted  for  one  use  for  another  purpose.  It  would  carry  the 
subject  too  far  to  increase  examples,  but  these  suggestions  followed  out  would 
lead  to  multiplied  instances  of  false  adaptation,  and  may  serve  to  induce  a more 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject.  In  the  application  of  colour  to  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  the  surface  never  should  lie  wholly,  or,  indeed,  largely  covered  ; 
the  material  has  a purity  that  should  be  decorated,  not  obscured.  A due  consi- 
deration of  this  simple  rule  would  condemn  a vast  amount  of  bad  taste,  such  as 
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completely  metallizing  the  surface  of  china  by  gilding,  changing  china  into 
imitative  marble,  or  covering  the  field  of  many  utensils  with  pictures,  landscapes, 
or  flowers.  The  Greeks  decorated  their  pottery  in  bands,  introduced  to  mark  the 
change  of  curve,  or  to  separate  the  various  surfaces : the  eastern  pottery  is  in 
the  same  way  decorated  in  bands,  or,  where  the  surface  is  more  covered,  it  is 
merely  with  a diaper,  which  leaves  the  material  sufficiently  visible. 

Landscapes  and  pictures  are  almost  always  out  of  place  in  pottery,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  objectionable  to  cover  the  centres  of  plates  and  dishes  with  pictures  and 
views ; not  only  because  it  hides  tho  surface,  which  it  has  been  before  said  it  is 
desirable  to  retain,  but  Iwcause  utility  would  be  better  served  by  the  absence  of 
any  decoration  in  the  part  which  receives  the  viands,  to  satisfy  that  sense  of  clean- 
liness only  to  be  obtained  by  the  white  unchanged  surface  of  the  material. 

There  is  still  another  subject  to  be  referred  to,  which  consists  in  the  imitation 
of  the  ornament  peculiar  to  one  age  and  one  purpose  on  the  utensils  of  another 
age,  and  which  are  intended  for  totally  different  uses ; or  applying  the  ornament 
of  one  material  to  the  decoration  of  another,  which  last  fault,  in  speaking  of 
other  manufactures,  has  already  been  often  strongly  animadverted  upon.  The 
revivals  of  Wedgwood  were,  in  a degree,  in  this  spirit ; and  although  they  pro- 
duced a vast  change  for  tho  better  in  the  forms  of  our  pottery,  and  placed  a 
salutary  curb  on  the  extravagance  of  the  style  that  then  obtained,  they  were  but 
the  resurrection  of  a dead  art ; and  the  funeral  urns  of  Etruria,  being  inconsistent 
with  modern  uses,  have  a cold  formality  quite  inconsonant  with  the  feelings  of 
the  time.  An  attempted  manufacture  of  these  vases,  decorated  with  the  beautiful 
outlines  of  Flaxman,  of  which  a largo  number  are  exhibited  by  another  house,  can 
have  only  partial  favour,  as  they  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  as  ornameuts, 
and  will  never  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public  in  their  favour. 

The  abuse  of  the  ornament  of  other  materials  to  unsuitable  purposes  is  shown 
in  many  ways  in  this  fabric ; among  others,  in  copying  engravings  and  pictures 
on  to  various  utensils.  In  one  case  the  most  sacred  symbols  of  religion  serve  as 
decoration  for  the  borders  of  plates,  while  the  centres  of  them,  and  of  the  dishes 
of  the  same  set,  consist  of  angels,  copied  from  an  illustrated  prayer-book,  flying  in 
the  midst  of  a blue  heaven  diapered  with  stars.  Such  incongruities,  improper  in 
auy  case,  are  sadly  and  strangely  inapplicable  to  a dinner-service.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  “ symbolical  ornament  demands  perfect  accordance  between  the  use 
of  an  object  and  its  decoration but  can  anything  be  more  inliarmonious  than 
such  sacred  symbols  mixed  up  with  a festive  dinner  ? Such  incongruities  are  ever 
arising  from  unthinking  imitation. 

When,  however,  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  faults,  failures,  and  short- 
comings, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  general  manufacture  of  china  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  country.  There  is  a greater  selection  of  pure  forms — 
a less  gaudy  treatment  of  tho  whole  surface — than  heretofore ; and  where  works 
are  founded  on  past  styles,  their  most  meritorious  qualities  are  selected,  their 
faults  rather  avoided,  whilst  the  power  of  tho  art-workman  has  visibly  increased. 
Thus,  in  the  beautiful  dessert-service  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Minton, 
whilst  there  is  much  that  is  derived  from  old  Sevres  patterns,  it  has  been 
by  judicious  adoption,  rather  than  imitation.  If  tho  figures  are  a little  crowded, 
they  will  be  found  exceedingly  well  modelled  ; and  the  purity  of  their  white 
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material,  contrasted  with  the  delicate  hues  of  the  colours  combined  with  it,  has  a 
chaste  effect,  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  gaudiness.  Indeed,  the  great 
merit  of  the  works  from  this  manufactory  is  the  restrained  use  of  colour,  and 
the  general  delicacy  of  the  decoration.  Some  of  the  small  figures  on  the  centres 
of  the  plates  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  china-painter's  art,  and  there 
is  almost  a total  abstinence  from  landscape,  or  mere  pictorial  subjects,  on  these 
utensils.  As  to  the  imitative  renderings  of  flowers  on  china,  it  is  hard  in  this 
case  to  object  to  their  want  of  conformity  to  principle,  since  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  the  surface  of  china  is  so  suitable  to  such  art,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  their  use 
may  be  overlooked.  The  porcelain  both  of  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Messrs.  Rose 
holds  a high  place  also  for  form  and  colour ; and  some  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  larger  efforts  at  enamel-painting  on  china  in  England  are  exhibited  by  the 
artists  in  the  employ  of  these  manufacturers,  as  well  as  some  excellently-finished 
statuettes.  The  application  of  porcelain  to  decorate  the  jambs  of  fire-grates  has 
produced  some  well-designed  slabs  from  both  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Messrs. 
Minton  ; although,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  designed  of  such  works,  with  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  best  English  flesh  painting,  is  to  be  found  in  some  jambs 
attached  to  a grate  exhibited  by  Messrs  Stuart  and  Smith.  An  application  of 
the  design  of  some  jewelled  embroidery  from  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson, 
to  ornament  a flask,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  gives  a rich  treatment, 
although  contrary  to  the  sound  principle  of  not  covering  up  the  surface  of 
the  material  too  entirely  ; but  in  another  specimen  exhibited,  the  whole  merit  of 
the  adoption  has  been  lost  by  introducing  a landscape  amid  the  lines  of  the  form, 
making  it  appear  how  much  chance,  and  how  little  principle,  has  governed  the 
choice.  One  or  two  plates  in  Mr.  Copeland’s  collection  have  great  merit  in  their 
design,  the  width  of  the  ornamental  margin  being  well  considered  and  the  centres 
judiciously  plain. 

The  general  manufacture  of  pottery  in  France  includes  some  artistic  adaptations 
of  design  to  brown  stone-ware,  and  of  colour  to  its  surface.  The  collection  is 
exhibited  by  M.  Mansard  (France,  No.  1342).  Although  belonging  too  entirely’ 
to  the  class  of  ornaments,  and  objectionable  from  the  false  relief  sometimes 
adopted,  the  application  of  art  of  a superior  kind  to  common  materials  deserves 
much  praise,  and  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  how  much  might  be  done  by 
a like  attention  to  the  manufactures  of  such  wares  at  Lambeth  and  Fulham.  Of 
the  Palissy  ware  exhibited,  little  can  be  said  in  this  Report ; for  although  evincing 
much  skill,  it  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  all  utility,  and  even  beauty,  and  so  com- 
pletely a work  of  mere  curiosity,  that  the  difficulties  overcome  do  not  redeem  it. 
The  tmo  Palissy  ware  did  not  consist  of  such  unmeaning  reliefs  as  are  hero 
applied  to  plates  and  dishea  The  porcelain  exhibited  by  M.  Lahochc  (France, 
No.  1287)  contains  some  plates  of  meritorious  design,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
elegant  tazzas.  In  Bavariasome  plates,  designed  by  Kaulbach,  are  very  judicious 
in  the  treatment  of  their  ornamental  borders  ; although  the  pictures  from  Reynard 
the  Fox,  painted  on  their  centres,  must  la;  objected  to.  Some  jugs,  designed  in 
the  old  German  style,  are  pleasing  from  their  varied  surface. 
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Glass. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  materials  which  the  earth  has  yielded  to  the  industry 
of  man,  to  add  to  his  comforts  and  increase  his  enjoyments,  glass  holds  a promi- 
nent place.  If  we  regard  its  use  in  the  fabrication  of  utensils  to  contain  the  fluid 
portions  of  our  food,  it  is  most  especially  valuable,  since  its  surface  has  the  power 
of  resisting  the  action  of  almost  all  liquids,  and,  as  a material,  it  unites  strength 
with  extreme  lightness  and  great  capacity.  Its  perfect  transparency  is  another 
rare  quality,  whereby  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  liquid  it  may  serve  to  con- 
tain is  immediately  manifest,  enabling  the  satisfied  eye  to  minister  indirectly  to 
the  pleasures  of  taste.  Moreover,  whilst  it  is  one  of  the  most  cleanly  materials, 
from  its  extreme  smoothness  and  hardness  of  surface,  it  is  also  most  easily 
purified,  and  its  pristine  brilliancy  is  restored  by  the  smallest  possible  effort  of 
labour.  Besides  all  these  varied  qualities,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  of  the  least  costly  kind,  and  the  processes  of  its  manufacture  extremely 
simple  ; so  that  it  is  fitted  for  general  use,  and  within  tho  means  even  of  the 
poorest  purchasers. 

For  tho  purposes  and  utensils  above  enumerated,  tho  qualities  ascribed  to  it, 
properly  understood  and  duly  considered,  will  lead  to  a discovery  of  the  principles 
which  should  govern  its  design  and  decoration.  Of  these,  the  foremost  are  its 
brilliancy  of  surface  and  its  transparency,  both  of  which  should  ever  be  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care  in  all  right  treatments  of  glass.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  qualities  are  not  only  often  disregarded,  but  there  is  a strong  tendency  to 
contradict  and  destroy  them : thus  we  see  wine-glasses  and  decanters,  water- 
bottles,  caraffes,  and  drinking-vessels  of  many  kinds,  not  only  with  the  surface 
covered  with  ground  ornament,  but  sometimes  wholly  and  entirely  changed  and 
obscured  by  grinding,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  opaque  : or,  we  have  colour 
most  injuriously  applied  to  destroy  purity,  and  prevent  a proper  enjoyment  of 
the  glowing  lustre  of  the  liquid  contents  ; whilst  sometimes  the  material  is  wholly 
or  partially  opalized  ; in  the  one  case  making  it  into  a spurious  porcelain,  in  the 
other  into  a species  of  japanned  hardware,  without  the  toughness  and  tenacity  of 
that  manufacture.  Another  excellence  of  glass  is  its  lightness,  as  compared  with 
its  power  of  containing : the  maintenance  of  this  quality  is  opposed  to  the 
heavy  and  deep  surface-cutting  to  which  glass  is  now  so  frequently  submitted, 
especially  in  water-jugs  and  decanters,  and  in  the  pieces  of  dessert-services. 
This  cutting  is  intended  to  enhance  the  jewel-like  and  prismatic  effect  of  glass, 
but  it  is  opposed  to  its  true  qualities  for  such  purposes,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  handles,  stems,  or  bases,  where  transparency  is  unimportant,  where 
constructive  thickness  is  necessary,  and  the  grasp  in  holding  may  be  aided  by  the 
facets  of  the  surface.  Yet  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  carry  this  practice  of  cutting 
to  an  extreme,  tending  to  vulgarize,  as  for  as  possible,  the  simple  and  beautiful 
material : in  some  of  the  works  exhibited  it  has  been  applied  even  to  the  bowls 
of  wine-glasses. 

The  more  simple  mode  of  manufacturing  glass  is  productive  not  only  of  the 
most  beautiful  shapes,  but  of  its  best  qualities : and  blown  glass  unites  thinness, 
transluoency,  and  pure  surface,  to  forms  which  combine  the  greatest  symmetry 
with  varied  curves  ; that  is,  the  sphere,  resulting  from  the  circular  motion  of  the 
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workman’s  instrument,  elongated  by  the  broath  and  weight,  into  the  ellipse  and 
its  combinations.  These  blown  forms  may  be  ornamented  by  narrow  bands  of 
engraved  ornament,  of  which  flatness  and  symmetrical  distribution  are  requisite 
qualities : in  wine-glasses  and  drinking  vessels  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  those 
parts  of  the  howl  which  do  not  interfere  with  a perfect  sight  of  their  contents. 
Any  gilding  or  enamelling  can  only  he  admissible  under  the  same  rules.  In  all 
cases,  elegance  of  form  should  be  the  first  consideration,  to  which  cutting,  gilding, 
or  engraving  should  be  entirely  sulwrdinate.  The  relation  of  the  stem  to  the 
bowl  in  wine-glasses  is  another  point  of  some  importance.  The  practice  lias  of 
late  obtained  of  making  them  of  such  extreme  tenuity  as  to  produce  a sense  of 
fragility  and  insecurity,  which  is  quite  as  great  an  error  in  taste  as  the  contrary 
fault  of  heaviness  and  thickness. 

Like  porcelain,  a section  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  can  scarcely  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  ornametUs.  But 
while  the  production  of  porcelain  ornaments  has  been  fostered  by  princes,  and, 
through  the  clever  artists  attached  to  royal  manufactories,  lias  arrived  at  great 
beauty  and  rare  excellence,  reflecting  back  an  improved  taste  on  the  design  and 
decoration  of  the  general  manufacture,  glass  has  not  been  favoured  with  such 
advantages ; and  the  specimens  of  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  glass  in  various 
parts  of  the  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  rare  beauty  of  the  materials  of  the 
manufacture,  can  hardly  be  instanced  for  the  merit  of  their  design.  The  mode 
of  manufacture,  by  casting  in  clumsy  masses  in  wood  or  metal  moulds,  and 
reducing  by  cutting  with  the  wheel,  is  contrary  to  the  liest  qualities  of  glass, 
which  consist  of  lightness  and  elegance.  This  alone  causes  many  of  the  faults  of 
the  manufacture  ; since  the  true  characteristics  of  glass  are  lost,  and  are  replaced 
by  qualities  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  meretricious  and  the  gaudy.  Thus 
transparency  is  merged  in  rich  oolour,  and  this,  again,  overlaid  with  gilding : or 
the  surface  is  flashed  with  opal,  cut  away  by  grinding  to  the  coloured  under- 
surface ; sometimes  giving  the  appearance  of  porcelain,  sometimes  even  that  of 
the  inferior  manufacture,  papier  machd  ; whilst,  occasionally,  the  whole  surface  is 
frosted  by  grinding,  and  tinted  in  crude  colours,  the  appearance  of  glass  being 
entirely  lost,  and  only  its  worst  quality,  that  of  brittleness,  remaining : whilst  the 
forms  adopted  are  often  as  inelegant  and  rude  as  they  are  unsuited  to  the  materia] 
to  which  they  are  applied.  The  tall  chandeliers  exhibited  among  Count 
Harrach's  glass  are  examples  of  these  remarks ; at  first  sight  they  resemble 
papier  machd,  from  the  excess  of  gilding  on  the  dark  ruby  glass ; and  when 
examination  determines  them  to  be  glass,  the  deeply-indented  horizontal  tliroatings 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  shafts  give  a sense  of  dangerous  insecurity  and  ill-adapted 
construction.  This  Is  far  less  seen  in  the  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  natural  result  of  a wrong  application  of  constructive  forms  to 
the  material,  and  of  an  improper  over-decoration  of  the  surface : whilst  it  would 
appear  that  the  true  adaptation  of  such  glass  for  the  above  purposes  has  not  yet 
been  obtained,  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lamp  pillars,  knobs,  and  handles, 
lock  furniture,  and  finger  plates,  has  been  more  successful,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
attended  with  more  tasteful  results. 

When  glass  is  used  for  large  objects,  such  as  chandeliers  and  candulabra, 
where  construction  is  required,  its  known  brittleness  is  rather  at  variance  with 
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the  constructive  application  of  the  material,  and  it  seems  in  the  principal  branches 
and  supports  to  require  not  only  a hidden  metallic  structure,  but  even  the  appear- 
ance of  it  to  the  eye,  to  overcome  a certain  sense  of  insecurity. 

In  upright  standing  candelabra  the  work  should  uriso  out  of  some  other 
material  us  a base,  and  it  is  exceedingly  objectionable  to  base  a glass  superstruc- 
ture on  the  same  material,  supported  on  foliated  or  other  forms  of  the  nature  of 
feet.  In  hanging  chandeliers  a construction  entirely  of  glass  equally  quarrels 
with  the  sense  of  security  ; the  chandeliers  of  the  last  century  illustrate  the  error 
of  such  constructions, — their  long  bent  branches  appear  weak  and  brittle,  and  the 
full  beauty  of  the  glass  is  not  brought  out  by  the  lighting  ; the  present  mode, 
which  treats  glass  rather  as  a string  of  jewels  assisting  to  hang  up  the  branches, 
is  more  consistent  with  its  true  use  and  best  qualities  ; for  while  in  masses  it  con- 
structs ill  and  has  not  its  full  brilliancy,  lustre  and  prismatic  beauty  are  obtained 
by  loose  pendant  forms  cut  with  proper  facets,  bo  that  every  motion,  however 
slight,  contributes  to  the  splendour  of  the  work  by  the  varied  reflections  of  the 
lights.  In  such  works  coloured  glass  should  be  introduced  sparingly,  and  it  should 
always  be  translucent,  opalized  coloured  glass  hardly  ever  "having  a judicious 
effect. 

In  referring  to  the  exhibited  works  in  the  manufactured  material,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  glass  fountaiu  of  Messrs.  Osier.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that 
a production  so  unique  in  this  material  should  not  bo  entitled  to  praise  for  its 
design  ; the  truth  is,  that  works  of’  the  like  magnitude  in  glass  never  having  been 
before  attempted,  and  the  designer  being  consequently  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  he  should  have  seized  the  opportunity  so  offered,  and,  striving  to  forget 
what  had  been  done  in  other  departments,  treated  the  material  for  itself  alone, 
and  consistently  with  its  own  proper  requirements.  Instead  of  this  there  is  an 
attempt  to  mix  architectural  stone  forms  with  others  that  have  become  almost 
conventional  in  glass,  and  the  result  is  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory.  The  glass 
pillars  are  far  too  slight  for  the  heavy  inverted  canopy,  and  both  those  canopies 
are  too  largo  for  the  basins  above,  very  inharmonious  in  their  contrast  of  lines, 
and  unfitted  for  the  agreeable  display  of  the  water  ; the  glitter  of  the  jewel-formed 
ornaments  with  which  they  are  covered  being  confused  with  the  motion  over 
them  of  the  natural  element,  instead  of  serving  to  show  out  its  brilliancy  and 
clearness  ; indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  main  source  of  error  has  been  in  sup- 
posing  glass,  and  especially  cut  gloss,  a suitable  material  for  a fountain  ; it  is  at 
once  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case ; instead  of  its  being  a proper  foil  for  the  spark- 
ling water,  glass  emulates  its  sparkle  and  lustre,  and  the  result  is  a failure  from 
want  of  contrast 

The  unsuitableness  of  glass,  when  on  a large  scale,  for  self-construction  is  also 
seen  in  this  work,  and  is  partly  felt  in  the  large  and  otherwise  elegant  can- 
delabra exhibited  by  Messrs.  Osier,  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  especially  in 
the  horizontal  indentations  of  the  architectural  moulding  of  the  bases,  which 
induce  a sense  of  liability  to  break  arising  from  the  known  brittleness  of  the 
material,  as  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  works  from  Bohemia ; in  other 
respects  they  are  in  good  proportion  and  beautiful  in  material,  and  the  gilt  bases 
on  which  they  stand  supply  the  want  of  a metal  foundation  before  remarked  on ; 
the  colourless  quality  of  the  glass  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  hardly  possible 
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to  estimate  properly  the  effect  of  cut  glass  except  under  the  influence  of  the  light 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  an  influence  which  has  been  noticed  even  in  the  case  of 
metal  chandeliers,  and  which  would  be  much  more  marked  in  its  effects  on  the 
prismatic  forms  of  glass ; but  loose  pendant  pieces  attached  together  in  long 
sweeping  lines  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  ; and  the  general  forms  of  such 
works  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Osier,  Messrs.  Apsley  Pellatt  and  Co.,  by  Perry 
and  Co.,  and  others,  are  good,  although  they  do  not  satisfy  the  mind  as  to 
construction,  and  sometimes  appear  to  want  simplicity.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
diverge  a little  from  the  classification  at  the  head  of  this  section  to  take  notice 
of  the  above  works  and  others  of  the  like  character ; in  returning  to  the  objects 
more  especially  included  in  this  part  of  the  Report,  the  table  glass  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Green  (Class  XXIV.,  No.  32)  deserves  especial  notice,  both  from 
the  general  excellence  of  the  forms,  and  from  his  large  adherence  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  considered  as  best  regulating  the  true  use  of  this  beautiful 
material.  In  his  blown  glass  jugs,  water-bottles,  and  wine-glasses,  some  of  the 
purest  forms  derived  from  Greek  utensils  have  been  selected  and  adapted  to  the 
material  and  to  present  use ; they  are  decorated  with  ground  ornamental  forms 
in  bands,  and,  although  the  ornament  is  sometimes  too  redundant  and  dispersed, 
it  is  in  the  right  direction.  Many  of  the  forms  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pellatt,  and 
by  Messrs.  Richardson  of  Stourbridge,  have  great  merit,  while  the  beautiful 
application  of  glass  to  door-handles,  and  the  extreme  purity  of  the  material 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Pellatt,  of  itself  gives  it  a high  ornamental  character  in  such 
works.  Messrs.  R Harris  and  Sons  have  some  finger-plates  in  glass  that  point 
out  a beautiful  use  of  the  material ; one  with  a diaper  in  silver  on  a blue  ground 
is  chaste  in  effect  and  clever  in  its  design.  P.  J.  Lahoche,  of  Paris,  exhibits  some 
goblets  and  glasses  of  pure  blown  forms,  simply  ornamented  and  in  good  taste ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  best  white  glass,  both  in  form  and  ornamentation,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  English  side. 

The  design  of  the  Bohemian  glass,  both  of  Count  Harrach,  the  largest 
exhibitor,  as  well  as  of  Messrs.  Kolb,  of  Prague,  and  of  other  manufacturers, 
Foreign  and  English,  is  tending  rather  to  injure  than  improve  public  taste  from 
over  decoration.  The  richness  of  the  material,  from  the  brilliant  colours  that 
may  be  produced  in  it,  renders  it  liable  to  this  fault,  which  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  gaudy  extreme  to  which  the  ornamentation  is  carried,  too  often  applied  to 
coarse,  unrefined,  and  inelegant  forma 

Works  in  the  Precious  Metals. 

The  design  and  ornamentation  of  works  wrought  in  the  precious  metals 
deserve  especial  attention  in  this  Report,  since  in  this  department  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  highest  art  applied  to  the  richest  and  most  costly  materinla 
Moreover,  in  such  manufactures  more  than  in  any  other  the  labours  of  the  artist 
and  the  ornamentist  seem  to  concur,  and  are  often  so  intermixed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  designate  their  several  provinces,  or  to  determine  where  art  and  ornament 
diverge  from  one  another.  Here  we  have  a field  wherein  we  may  study  the  right 
application  of  each,  and  understand  the  due  limit  within  which  each  is  available 
for  the  purposes  of  manufacture. 

However,  in  the  highest  range  of  his  art,  the  ornamentist  may  be  merged  in  the 
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artist,  there  is  a distinct  difference  in  the  principles  of  the  two  arts,  a difference 
which  becomes  more  apparent  as  the  omamentist  descends  from  labours  of  snch 
high  requirement  to  those  more  strictly  within  his  own  province.  Art  has  its 
childhood  in  a careful  imitation  of  nature,  and  grows  into  an  abstract  imitation 
or  generalization  of  nature’s  highest  beauties  and  rarest  excellences — still,  how- 
ever, imitatively  rendered — and  nature,  thus  selected,  becomes  the  vehicle  for 
impressing  men  with  the  thoughts,  the  passions,  and  the  feelings  which  fill  the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  artist  The  generalized  imitation  of  nature  is  the 
language  in  which  these  imaginative  abstractions  are  embodied  and  expressed, 
and  this  whether  the  artist  be  sculptor  or  painter  ; the  landscape  painter  even 
proceeds  on  the  same  principles,  and  endeavours  by  a selected  imitation  to  re- 
produce the  aspects  of  nature  in  harmony  with  certain  feelings  which  fill  his  mind , 
and  which  he  wishes  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  others.  In  its  lower  phases  art 
relies  more  and  more  on  imitation,  seeking  to  give  pleasure  only  by  the  reproduc- 
tion of  beautiful  objects  or  beautiful  combinations,  until,  in  its  lowpst  development, 
art,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  rests  contented  with  mere  imitation. 

In  considering  in  a like  manner  the  scope  of  the  ornament ist,  it  will  lie  evident 
that  in  his  highest  aims  he  is  assimilated  to  the  artist,  so  that  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  separate  them,  or  draw  any  line  of  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  the  beautiful  shield  which  embodies  the 
description  given  by  Homer  of  that  of  Achilles,  designed  by  Flaxman,  and  ex- 
hibited in  electrotype  in  the  Fine  Arts  Court,  and  that  skilful  specimen  of  embossed 
work,  the  shield  by  Antoine  Vechte,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell 
(Class  XXI.,  No.  97),  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  works  of  art  and  works  of 
ornament  From  this  high  range  the  occupation  of  the  ornamentist  descends  by 
imperceptible  degrees  ; not  as  in  the  case  of  the  artist  through  the  more  and  more 
close  imitation  of  nature,  but  by  selecting  from  her  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
graceful,  irrespective  of  her  individual  embodiment  of  these  qualities,  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  give  pleasure  separately  and  apart  even  from  any  wish  to  recal  the 
objects  themselves  from  which  he  has  sought  or  obtained  them ; his  effort  is  to 
give  the  most  characteristic  embodiment  of  those  natural  objects  (viewed  in 
relation  to  some  peculiar  quality,  form,  or  colour,  or  some  particular  adaptation 
required),  rather  than  to  imitate  ; indeed  he  departs  more  and  more  from  imitation 
as  he  diverges  from  the  path  of  the  artist  to  occupy  his  own  separate  province  as  an 
ornamentist  These  are  truths  to  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  as  they  constitute 
the  only  cure  for  that  false  style  of  ornament  so  largely  pervading  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  day,  and  already  so  frequently  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  natur- 
alism, consisting  of  the  mere  imitative  rendering  of  natural  forms  as  ornament, 
and  which  is  nowhere  more  largely  exhibited  than  in  works  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  in  the  affiliated  manufacture  of  plated  and  Sheffield  wares. 

While  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  in  works  in  the  precious  metals,  entirely  to 
separate  the  artist  from  the  ornamentist,  still  for  the  purposes  of  description  their 
separation  is  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness.  A great  cause  of  the  faults 
exhibited  in  these  works  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  received  their  design  rather 
from  the  artist  than  the  ornamentist ; thus  we  have  figures  having  no  constructive 
connexion  with  the  work  ornamented,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  statuettes 
perched  wherever  a ledge  or  shelf  offers  accommodation  for  them  : these  are 
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generally  as  imitatively  treated  as  the  material  used  and  the  powers  of  the  artist 
permit,  and  are  applied  to  inkstands,  candelabra,  and  works  of  the  like  kind  re- 
quiring a purely  ornamental  consideration.  Many  centre-pieces,  racing-cups,  and 
testimonials  are  treated  merely  as  groups  would  be  by  the  sculptor,  although  the 
lowest  style  of  his  art  has  but  too  frequently  been  adopted,  and  imitations  of 
textures,  chain  and  plate  mail,  and  such  laborious  littlenesses,  made  a point  of, 
rather  than  that  nobler  view  of  art,  which,  discarding  miniature  and  strictly  imi- 
tative details,  seeks  by  grandeur  of  form  and  largeness  of  manner  to  make  us 
forget  the  scale  of  the  work  in  the  dignified  style  of  its  treatment  Now,  if  it  is 
proper  that  these  works  should  be  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  artist,  he  is 
bound  to  treat  them  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  art,  not  only  by  a noble 
style  but  also  by  making  them  as  groups  truly  statuesque,  combining  the  parts  so 
that  they  form  an  agreeable  whole  in  all  possible  directions  of  view.  Above  all, 
the  thoughts  which,  as  works  of  art,  they  serve  to  embody,  should  be  such  as  are 
worthy  of  being  illustrated  on  metals  of  great  value,  which  enriched  by  true  art 
are  enhanced  in  worth  a hundredfold. 

If  we  contemplate  some  of  the  inventions  of  the  artists,  and  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  have  wrought  out,  we  shall  be  indeed  surprised  that  such 
puerilities  could  be  dwelt  on  long  enough  to  execute  them  as  works  of  art,  and 
still  more  that  manufacturers,  so  shrewd  as  they  generally  are,  should  be  found 
to  engage  in  their  production,  were  it  not  sufficiently  evident  that  there  is  a large 
and  wealthy  public  whose  taste  does  not  rise  above  such  art , proved  by  its 
becoming  patrons  and  purchasers.  What  can  justify  the  employment  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  more  precious  labours  of  artists,  upon 
huntsmen  and  ploughboys,  to  render  them  with  all  the  coarseness  of  their  garments 
and  the  texture  of  their  hose  ? or  who,  but  the  givers  of  a testimonial,  relying  on 
the  known  taste  of  its  receiver,  would  require  art  to  be  degraded  into  the  mere 
imitation  of  a hedge-row  occurrence  on  a hunting-day  when  the  sport  was  suc- 
cessful ; knee-breeches  and  top-boots  being  as  important  items  in  the  groups  as 
the  hounds,  horses,  and  the  portraits  of  the  individuals  whose  goodfcllowship  it 
commemorates  ? It  is  such  art  in  the  more  precious  metals,  employed  on  such 
thoughts,  that  leads,  in  the  imitative  manufactures,  to  the  many  paltry  inventions 
which  are  found  to  prevail  therein.  Rachel  at  a well  in  a rock  under  an  imitative 
palm-tree  draws — not  water,  but  ink  : Bums’  shepherdess  would  find  the  same 
black  fluid  in  the  formless  well  by  her  side  ; a grotto  of  oyster-shells  with  children 
beside  it  contains,  not  a light,  but  an  ink-vessel  ; the  milk-pail  on  a maiden’s 
head  contains,  not  goat's  milk,  as  the  animal  by  her  side  would  lead  you  to 
suppose,  but  a taper.  Such  works  axe  akin  to  epergnes  with  the  hippopotamus 
and  his  keeper  ; or  Paul  and  Virginia  under  a palm-tree  that  upholds  the  glass 
for  flowers  on  its  top;  or  Apollo  dancing,  supporting  at  the  same  time  a glass 
epergne  twice  his  own  size  ; and  inventions  of  equal  or  greater  novelty  wrought 
out  with  great  waste  of  skill  and  labour.  Kven  when  we  arrive  at  really  artistic 
works  in  this  style,  of  which  happily  there  are  many,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  omamentist  would  not  be  more  suitably  employed  upon  them,  and 
an  ornamental  and  architectural  construction  first  obtained,  ere  art  was  called  in 
to  aid  in  their  completion.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  add,  that  the  above  strictures 
more  especially  refer  to  English  productions  It  is  true  that  such  works  have 
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often  a local  significance  or  an  individual  importance,  causing  their  exhibition 
here,  and  making  it  less  likely  such  should  be  exhibited  by  the  foreigner  than 
plate  of  a specific  use,  or  ornamental  works  whose  characteristics  are  more  general ; 
but  it  is  impassible  to  deny  that  the  taste  of  the  class  who  purchase  or  commission 
these  works  abroad  must  be  higher  than  our  own. 

In  France,  for  instance,  we  find  testimonials  and  prizes  taking  the  shape  of  art 
rather  than  of  massive  metal.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  contributing  a 
prize  to  the  winner  of  the  Chantilly  races,  presents  a shield,  on  which  are  four 
reliefs,  illustrating  racing  in  various  ages  of  the  world  ; and  when  the  workmen 
of  Montlucon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lot  desire  severally  to  present  testimonials  to 
Generals  Changumier  and  Cavaignac,  the  weight  of  silver  is  of  far  less  importance 
in  their  eyes  than  the  rare  beauty  of  the  art-workmanship.  These  works  are 
exhibited  by  M.  Froment  Heurice ; and  the  two  latter,  two  beautiful  swords,  are 
choice  examples  of  design  and  chasing.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
such  works  the  artist  does  not  consider  his  vocation  a separate  one,  but  regards 
the  utility  while  he  perfects  the  art.  In  both  the  above  sword-hilts,  the  ornament 
(groups  of  figures)  has  been  so  thoroughly  adapted  and  composed  for  its  purpose 
os  a handle,  that  it  is  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  grasp  ; which  is  the  case  also 
with  a beautiful  short  sword,  ornamented  with  the  history  of  St  Hubert,  executed 
by  M.  Marcet,  and  exhibited  by  Marrel  Brothers  (France,  No.  331)  in  the  same 
department. 

When  the  amount  of  those  works  exhibited  by  the  gold  and  silver  smiths  of 
Great  Britain  is  regarded,  an  amount  whose  value  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  weight 
in  tone,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  seems  ample  encouragement  for  more  skilled 
labour ; but  the  slightest  glance  will  serve  to  show  how  largely  the  mere  weight 
of  metal  enters  into  the  estimate  of  value  by  the  possessore  of  plate  here  ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  how  little  fine  art  is  considered  to  add  to  its  worth.  And  yet  art 
would  give  a more  real  and  permanent  value  than  mere  material,  and  tend  at  the 
same  time  to  separate  the  precious  metals  from  the  plated  substitutes  which  ape 
their  richness,  but  which  would  never  engage  the  hand  of  the  artist  in  such  rare 
and  costly  efforts  of  skill ; indeed,  it  is  a curious  fact,  observable  in  the  imitative 
manufactures,  more  especially  in  those  where  the  production  is  very  easy,  and  the 
sale  likely  to  be  extended  from  the  cheapness  this  induces,  that,  instead  of  being 
employed  on  art,  of  the  best  character,  in  the  first  type,  it  is  often  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  notwithstanding  one  might  suppose  that  the  cost  of  the 
first  model,  even  if  high  in  itself,  would  be  trifling  dispersed  over  a multitude  of 
copies  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  style  of  the  work  in  such  cases  is  suitable  to 
the  general  taste  of  the  purchaser.  Thus  the  electrotype  process,  by  which  means 
the  rarest  specimens  of  art  can  be,  and  have  been,  reproduced,  applied  to  general 
manufacture,  or  where  original  works  have  been  attempted,  has  l>een  too  often 
used  on  the  worst  art  and  the  most  puerile  ornament  The  same  is  observable 
in  works  formed  by  stamping  in  dies,  and  even,  though  in  a less  degree,  in  those 
cast  in  moulds,  and  afterwards  chased ; and  it  is  only  when  the  same  man 's 
mind  invents  the  work  that  his  hand  executes,  that  the  highest  skill  is  seen  con- 
joined with  the  most  beautiful  art 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  our  countrymen  are  greatly  deficient  in  the 
treatment  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  art.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
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that  here  one  artist  designs  the  work,  and  perhaps  makes  the  model,  whilst 
another  is  employed  to  produce  it  in  the  metaL  Thus  we  find  works  designed 
with  great  ability,  and  modelled  with  much  knowledge,  and  evidently  by  artists 
of  great  professional  excellence,  yet  these  works  are  completed  in  the  metal  with 
every  possible  littleness  of  imitation,  serving  only  to  degrade  and  vulgarise  the 
art  it  is  employed  upon  ; and  this  frequently  is  caused  by  the  surface  treatment 
and  the  mode  of  execution,  wherein  imitation  has  taken  the  place  of  art  Thus 
the  true  artist  does  not  produce  the  texture  of  the  fur  of  animals  hair  by  hair,  but 
gives  its  geueral  expression  by  some  conventional  rendering,  by  the  indications 
at  the  parts  where  the  skin  folds,  or  by  tooling  to  emulate  the  lustre  of  its  gloss. 
In  the  same  way  true  art  does  not  imitate  the  materials  of  our  dress  by  the  threads 
of  its  manufacture,  but  indicates  them  rather  by  the  shape  and  contour  of  the 
foldings.  Yet  in  the  works  under  examination  the  surface  is  often  subjected  by 
the  workman  to  a most  laboured  treatment,  labour  without  knowledge,  which 
dwells  more  upon  hairs  and  threads,  upon  details  and  buttons,  than  on  the  form 
of  a joint,  or  the  bones  of  an  extremity : the  one  is  a labour  that  requires  no 
exercise  of  thought,  nothing  but  mere  dexterity ; the  other  requires  a workman 
not  only  educated  into  a knowledge  of  the  parts,  but  who  can  enter  into  the 
feeling  and  intentions  of  the  designer.  This  dwelling  with  complacency  on  mere 
labour,  and  evident  satisfaction  with  its  tedious  felicities,  can  only  arise  from  the 
habit  of  giving  the  models  of  the  superior  artist  into  less  skilful  hands,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  metaL 

Again,  in  the  higher  works  in  silver  the  foreign  artist  has  had  the  boldness  to 
regard  the  material,  rich  and  costly  as  it  is,  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  the  art  he 
adds  to  it ; and  that  lustre  and  brilliancy,  which  is  one  of  the  great  excellences 
of  the  rarer  metals,  he  subdues  by  acids  to  prevent  the  glare  from  interfering 
with  the  forms  of  art  To  the  eye,  silver,  so  treated,  might  be  so  much  zinc,  did 
not  the  informing  mind  and  the  beautiful  art  enshrined  in  it  at  once  bespeak  the 
valuable  metal  which  alone  is  capable  of  rendering  such  a noble  return  to  the 
artist’s  labours.  The  metal  so  used  serves  only  to  displny  the  art  ; but  our 
workers  in  the  precious  metals  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  a state  of  virtue  ; the 
value  of  the  mere  silver  is  too  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  full  glitter  of  its  polish  must  be  sought  to  satisfy  their  feeling  of  cost  and 
magnificence.  From  the  same  cause  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  figures,  well  designed 
and  artistically  modelled,  are  loaded  with  toolings  and  bumishings,  are  matted 
and  frosted,  and  every  other  expedient  attempted,  to  show  the  silver  rather  than 
to  exhibit  the  art. 

Another  defect  of  the  works  in  the  precious  metals,  as  exhibited  on  the  English 
side,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — the  separation  of  the  work  of  the  artist 
and  the  silver  workman  : hence  casting  and  chasing  are  the  means  of  production 
here,  whilst  the  foreign  artist  himself  uses  the  hammer  and  the  punch,  and  beats 
out  with  his  own  hand  the  creations  of  his  fancy  or  the  inventions  of  his  skill. 
Casting  and  chasing  in  their  proper  application  are  means  only  of  producing  and 
perfecting  a thing,  after  the  design  and  model  have  been  executed : even  in  the 
hands  ol  the  artist  himself  they  are  but  completing  and  perfecting  processes ; the 
work,  as  far  as  invention  goes,  is  already  done  before  it  is  committed  to  the 
mould  ; and  the  chaser  docs  but  perfect  what  the  caster  has  produced,  with  the 
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more  or  less  excellence,  according  to  the  art-kuowledge  which  he  possesses  ; hut 
by  the  embossing  process,  called  repoutuuf,  the  artist  himself  produces  the  work  by 
punching  the  plate  of  silver  on  a soft  matrix,  and  continually  annealing  it  in  the 
course  of  his  labours.  By  this  embossing  process  the  mind  of  the  artist  is 
working  with  every  stroke  of  the  craftsman’s  hammer  ; and  not  only  does  his  own 
haud  work  out  every  characteristic  quality  of  the  surface,  whether  of  flesh  or  of 
drapery,  and  his  knowledge  supply  every  essential  detail,  but  thoughts  seem  to 
arise  out  of  the  very  method  and  means  of  working,  and  each  stroke  on  the 
punch  may  prove  a suggestion  leading  to  new  fancies,  or  be  followed  out  into 
more  happy  details.  Even  from  the  accidents  of  annealing — constantly  necessary 
during  the  work — the  colouring  of  the  metal  in  the  furnace  calls  up  new  thoughts, 
like  those  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  watching  the  glowing  embers,  and 
the  artist  at  once  embodies  his  new-found  fancies.  Chasing  has  none  of  these 
suggestions ; as  before  said,  it  only  perfects : whilst  embossing  is  to  it  what 
etching  in  the  hands  of  the  painter  is  to  engraving.  The  very  means  in  the  one 
are  suggestive  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  ; while  the  other  is  only  a more  or 
less  complete  copy  of  a previously  designed  original.  The  beautiful  and  skilful 
works  of  Antoine  Vechte,  both  the  shield  before  alluded  to  and  the  vase  repre- 
senting the  story  of  the  Titans  which  accompanies  it,  with  the  beautiful  centrepiece 
wrought  in  silver  partly  by  the  same  process,  the  work  of  Wagner,  exhibited  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Court  of  the  Zollverein,  are  rare  specimens  of  this  mode  of 
working,  and  its  suggestiveness  will  be  at  once  understood  by  those  who  are  at 
the  pains  to  examine  them,  since  they  all  three  have  parts  only  partially  finished, 
such  parts  remaining  as  it  were  in  the  state  of  sketches,  and  speaking  in  this  state 
so  strongly  to  the  inventive  fancy  of  the  artist,  that  he  who  looks  into  them  feels 
a strong  desire  to  work  out  the  thoughts  and  fancies  they  cause  to  crowd  upon 
him.  The  iron  shields  exhibited  by  Le  Page  Moutier  are  also  fine  examples. 
This  mode  of  workmanship  tends  also  to  a unity  between  the  ornaments  and  tho 
objects  ornamented,  whilst  chased  work  and  cast  figures,  too  often  necessarily 
wrought  apart,  and  applied  to  the  group  or  thing  ornamented,  have  oftentimes  a 
contrary  tendency.  In  reviewing  the  question  of  works  in  the  precious  metals, 
there  seems  a coarseness  and  florid  style  pervading  English  works,  showing  itself 
in  groups  “ in  the  round”  in  imitative  art,  in  bold  and  overcharged  relief,  in 
coarse  ornamentation,  and  in  enlarged  scale ; whilst  in  France,  the  only  other 
huge  exhibitor,  and  in  the  works  of  Wagner  in  Germany,  and  of  certain  French 
artists  on  the  English  side,  there  is  much  less  of  this  grandiose  coarseness,  par- 
ticularly in  art  not  specially  devoted  to  purposes  of  manufacture.  At  the  same 
time  they  have,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  rather  too  much  ignored  the  consideration 
of  the  material,  and  treated  it  entirely  as  a medium  for  the  art.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  medueval  goldsmiths,  or  with  those  of  the  16th  century,  who,  whilst 
adtling  exquisite  art  to  rich  materials,  so  treated  the  general  surface  as  to  obtain 
at  the  same  time  the  richness  and  lustre  of  the  precious  metals.  One  thing  that 
we  neglect,  however,  which  our  French  neighbours  do  not,  is  the  use  of  enamels; 
and  the  varied  treatments  of  surface  by  oxidizing,  parcels-gilding,  burnishing, 
niello,  &c. 

The  use  of  enamelling  as  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  surface  of  the  precious 
metals  lias  been  confined,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  chalices,  patens,  reli- 
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queries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  goldsmiths’  work,  founded  on  ancient  and 
medieval  examples ; and  there  are  some  good  specimens  of  Champleve  enamel- 
ling in  tho  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Hardman,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Keith 
and  Skidmore,  and  in  France  in  those  exhibited  by  M.  Ponssielgue-Rnsand ; but 
the  mogt  artistic  examples  of  the  use  of  enamelling  arc  in  the  elegant  mountings 
of  rock  crystal,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli,  as  cups  and  flagons,  by  Mr.  Morel,  of 
Burlington-street,  which,  for  felicitous  design  and  beauty  of  execution,  equal  the 
rare  examples  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  these  are 
the  works  of  a French  artist  Mr.  Weiehaupt,  of  Hanau,  in  the  tastefully  designed 
chessboard  which  he  exhibits,  has  also  made  an  artistic  use  of  surface  enamelling, 
both  in  the  dresses  of  the  chessmen  and  the  ornament  of  the  table ; while  the 
choicest  specimen  of  the  combination  of  many  materials  to  form  a rich  and 
beautiful  work  is  seen  in  the  shield  of  Faith,  presented  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  his  godson,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; it  was  designed  by  Cornelius  and 
Stiller,  and  executed  by  Hossauer,  Fischer,  and  Mertens ; and  is  rich,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  excess.  The  subjects,  from  tho  Scriptures,  in  silver,  arc 
ably  executed  in  low  relief,  and  carefully  chased  ; the  single  figures  of  the  apostles 
beautifully  designed,  as  are  the  accomjianying  enamels.  The  ivory  forms  that 
frame  in  the  compositions  towards  the  centre,  and  surround  the  outermost  rim  of 
the  shield,  not  being  continued  through  the  compositions  of  the  outer  margin, 
there  is  a slight  appearance  of  its  wanting  constructive  framing  in  that  part,  and 
there  are  three  different  scales  of  figures  in  the  compositions.  With  these  slight 
exceptions,  it  is  both  a beautiful  work  of  art  and  a rare  example  of  the  skilful 
combination  of  precious  materials,  as  well  as  of  unity  of  intention  in  the  whole 
composition. 

The  natives  of  India  have  long  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  enamelling  both  on 
metals  and  for  jewellery  : the  works  exhibited  in  the  cases  of  the  East  India 
Company  contain  many  interesting  specimens  of  this  art — l>oth  applied  to  the 
surface  of  domestic  utensils,  as  flagons,  cups,  &a,  and  to  necklaces,  bangles,  and 
articles  for  personal  adoromont ; tho  portion  of  a dagger-case  given  in  Figure  L, 
Plate  3,  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  enamelling,  and  is  not  only  a choice 
example  of  the  art,  but  of  the  Indian  treatment  of  flowers  as  ornament  An 
enamelled  incense-burner  of  large  size,  and  the  flower-vase  inserted  in  the 
remarks  on  pottery  (page  1645),  both  from  China,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alcock, 
ore  beautiful  and  choice  productions  in  this  art 

If  we  can  allow  such  works  as  testimonials,  racing-cups,  centre-pieces,  and  others 
of  the  like  character,  to  bo  given  up  to  the  treatment  of  the  artist,  there  is  still  a 
large  number  of  other  articles  in  the  precious  metals  and  their  representatives 
having  a defined  purpose  as  utensils,  and  strictly  devoted  to  a use,  which  must 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  ornamental  designer,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
his  art.  Of  these,  utility  should  be  the  first  consideration.  They  should  lie  com- 
posed on  geometrical  forms  and  liave  a symmetrical  construction.  Capacity  and 
mobility,  in  most  cases,  will  have  to  be  regarded,  in  connexion  with  proper  stability 
and  solidity  ; and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  as  domestic  utensils,  they  are  not 
to  be  placed  under  glass  shades,  and  therefore  will  require  constant  cleansing  and 
polishing,  and  that,  not  at  the  hands  of  the  silversmith,  but  of  the  butler  or  his 
assistant.  This  alone  ought  greatly  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  surface,  which 
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should  be  such  as  will  best  display  the  beauties  of  the  metal,  and  yet  not  render 
it  liable  to  injury  under  such  cleansing.  Then  again  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
handles  and  knobs  points  of  ornamentation,  and  this  not  improperly ; but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  to  be  grasped  for  lifting,  aud  should  be  con- 
venient for  that  purpose.  And  neither  in  these,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  ornamentation,  should  the  relief  lie  so  bold,  or  project  so  far,  as  to  be  liable 
to  accident  or  entanglement  in  the  use  of  the  articles.  Some  of  these  remarks 
may  seem  almost  uncalled  for,  but  are  not  so  : nor  are  the  errors  recited  con- 
fined to  English  manufactures,  but  are  equally  evident  in  those  of  France.  Thus 
it  is  imposssble  to  justify  large  and  florid  groups  of  dead  game,  of  fish,  of  fishing 
utensils,  or  the  like  imitative  treatments,  as  the  knobs  of  dish-covers,  or  the 
handles  of  tureens ; however  beautiful  in  design  or  excellently  chased,  they  are 
not  convenient  for  use  ; nor  can  the  hand  be  safely  brought  in  contact  with  the 
metallic  toes  of  a pheasant,  the  tentacular  of  a lobster,  or  the  twigs  of  a fish- 
basket,  any  more  than  stags  with  their  branched  antlers  can  well  be  laid  hold  of 
to  remove  a venison  dish.  Faults  of  this  class  chiefly  arise  from  the  natural  or 
imitative  treatment,  which  has  to  answer  for  so  large  a growth  of  errors. 

It  has  before  been  remarked  that  the  figures  introduced  into  the  ornament  of 
inetal-work  are  too  often  merely  applied  or  stuck  on,  not  arising  out  of  the  work 
as  a constructed  whole,  and  this  more  especially  in  those  works  which  have  been 
usually  committed  to  the  skill  of  the  artist ; but  if  not  to  be  tolerated  in  those 
works,  in  objects  of  utility  they  are  far  more  out  of  place,  and  ornament  requires 
that  figures  should  have  an  ornamental  construction.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  imitative  trees  and  foliage,  flowers  that  are  like  the  growth  of  the 
hothouse  electrotyped,  and  which  dangle  and  shake  with  every  movement,  as 
much  almost  as  would  their  prototypes  on  their  natural  stems,  are  not  ornament, 
are  in  the  worst  possible  taste  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  have  a flimsy  and 
tinsel-like  appearance,  as  much  beneath  the  impressive  effect  in  metal  of  even 
mere  plain  surface,  as  they  are  wide  of  any  pretensions  to  fitness  or  propriety  as 
works  in  metal  at  all.  This  naturalism  is  evidently  a heresy  of  the  artist's,  and 
should  have  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  ornamental  designer.  In  the  section 
devoted  to  hardware,  the  treatment  of  metallic  surface  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  remark  ; much  of  which  will  apply  here  also : but  in  connexion  with 
this  imitative  art,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  frosting,  which  it  renders  almost 
necessary  for  its  display,  is  even  more  opposed  to  the  brilliancy  of  metal  than  that 
oxidation  so  useful  in  showing  art  treatment. 

In  jewellery,  used  for  personal  adornment,  the  fancy  has  full  play,  and  the  inven- 
tion need  be  but  Slightly  curbed  by  a consideration  of  use,  such  works  lieiug  in 
their  very  intention  ornaments ; where  precious  stones  are  employed,  the  first 
ohject  being  to  display  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  designer  should  be 
careful  that  neither  gold  nor  enamel  interferes  with  them,  and  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient motion  in  the  parts  to  bring  the  light  into  play  on  their  surface.  In  mourning 
ornaments,  bracelets,  brooches,  See.,  M.  Meurice  has  shown  himself  a skilful  artist ; 
here,  indeed,  the  fancy  of  the  French  art-workmen  has  full  scope,  and  in  such 
smaller  works  in  metal  as  cane-heads,  seal-handles,  buttons,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  the 
most  delicate  workmanship  is  found  combined  with  artist-like  design  and  pleasing 
inventions,  both  by  this  exhibitor  and  in  the  articles  displayed  by  Rudolpbi 
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(France,  No.  1465),  Gueyton  (France,  No.  1619),  nnd  others.  It  only  remains  to 
remark  upon  some  of  the  works  for  domestic  use  exhibited  in  this  Class  which  have 
not  already  been  spoken  of  or  alluded  to.  One  of  the  choicest  works  of  utility  is 
the  tea-service  of  Eck  and  Durand  (France,  No.  1211),  which  deserves  attention 
for  the  architectural  arrangement  of  the  whole  as  an  harmonious  composition,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  individual  forms  and  their  ornamental  details ; 
it  is  a thorough  study  of  ornamentation  ; the  figures,  where  introduced,  are 
perfectly  parts  of  the  composition,  and  are  oxidized  to  show  the  beautiful  work- 
manship employed  upon  them  ; the  ornament  is  in  low  relief  over  the  surface 
generally,  and  parcels-gilding  has  been  used  to  give  expression  where  the  treatment 
became  confused  by  a little  excess.  The  plateaus  on  which  the  cups,  cream- 
vessels,  &c.,  are  arranged,  are  treated  with  ornament  in  niello,  and  every  effort 
has  been  adopted  to  give  variety  to  the  surface  without  interfering  with  the 
general  repose  of  the  whole.  Constructive  use,  moreover,  has  been  well  consi- 
dered ; the  composition  consists  of  a raised  central  urn,  from  which  the  water  flows 
through  several  vents  into  four  teapots  arranged  below,  whilst  chalices  for  sugar, 
cream-pots,  &c.,  are  grouped  lower  down  in  the  arrangement,  the  bottom  having 
spaces  for  the  cups  designated  by  circular  groups  of  ornament  in  niello  ; the  only 
difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  so  massive  a piece  of  plate  is  to  be  filled  at  the  top 
with  hot  water,  and  conveyed  into  the  drawing-room,  without  discomposing  its 
general  arrangement : in  addition  to  which,  it  certainly  has  the  fault  of  being  over 
ornamented,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  that  has  been  taken  by  low  relief 
and  otherwise  to  prevent  such  an  appearance. 

The  work  on  the  English  side  which  most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  last- 
mentioned  is  the  centrepiece,  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Garrard ; this  also  has  been  designed  with  a proper  sense  of 
architectural  arrangement,  and  is  elegant  in  its  general  forms,  especially  the 
central  tazza,  while  the  low  relief  ornament  on  its  surface  is  well  considered  and 
in  good  style ; being  entirely  treated  in  gold,  it  has  a tendency  to  monotony, 
counteracted  as  far  as  possible  by  a very  judicious  use  of  burnished  surface.  The 
portraits  of  animals  introduced,  although  very  cleverly  modelled,  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  general  treatment.  This  collection  contains  also  some  well-designed 
salt-cellars,  vegetable-dishes,  nnd  candlesticks,  whilst  even  some  works  in  the 
florid  and  nearly  discarded  style  of  Louis  XIV.  look  almost  satisfactory,  compared 
with  testimonials  and  racing-cups  of  the  character  before  alluded  to.  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell’s  principal  centre  ornament  and  plateau  exhibits  some  cleverly 
designed  figures  well  modelled  and  with  much  appropriateness  of  subject,  and  it 
groups  well  as  a composition.  Many  of  the  figures  in  the  round,  however,  have 
too  much  the  appearance  of  separate  groups  placed  on  the  ornament  and  not 
forming  part  of  it,  a mode  of  treating  such  subjects  which  must  be  considered 
objectionable  : this  firm  deserves  great  praise  for  exhibiting  the  shield  and  vase 
of  M.  A.  Vechte.  Messrs.  Elkington's  application  of  electrotyping  to  the  repro- 
duction of  art  and  ornament  has  been  successful  as  showing  its  perfect  adaptihility 
to  this  purpose.  The  “ hours  clock-case,”  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  John 
Bell,  is  a good  example ; it  is  an  artist-like  work  of  much  fancy,  and  is  a great 
improvement  upon  the  worn-out  commonplaces  which  the  constant  demand  for 
such  works  abroad  Inis  occasioned  ; it  deserves  notice  as  a work  of  art,  but  is 
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wanting  in  the  symmetrical  and  architectural  arrangement  necessary  to  bring  it 
properly  into  the  province  of  the  omamentist.  The  repetitions  of  Mr.  Bell’s 
graceful  statuette  of  Eve,  Mr.  Cheverton’s  reduction  of  Theseus,  and  of  some 
mediieval  examples  of  silver  work,  show  the  perfect  applicability  of  the  process. 
By  this  art  also,  in  other  hands,  the  shield  of  jEneas,  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Pitts,  a work  of  great  merit,  and  the  still  more  excellent  work  of  Flaxman, 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  have  been  presented  in  metal,  and  every  one  must  admire 
the  beauty  of  relief,  the  richness  of  composition,  and  the  classic  feeling  they 
exhibit ; it  is  equally  a subject  of  regret  that  they  were  never  completed  as  works 
in  metal  by  the  hands  of  these  artists  themselves.  Had  they  worked  on  the 
metal  by  the  embossing  process,  which  has  been  before  enlarged  upon,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  transference  of  the  art  from  one  material  to  another,  from  clay 
and  plaster  to  metal,  would  have  had  a much  fuller  adaptation  than  mere  repeti- 
tion permits  of,  and  would  have  placed  these  shields,  as  works  in  the  precious 
metals,  on  a rank  with  the  noblest  labours  of  past  ages. 

The  beautiful  art-workmanship,  elegant  forms,  and  the  ornamental  treatments 
of  metal  in  the  small  chalices  and  dagger-handles  exhibited  by  Marrel  Brothers, 
should  be  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  cup  by  Le  Brun,  exhibited 
by  Eck  and  Durand,  since  the  art  employed  upon  them  is  of  the  true  character 
for  such  works ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  lengthen  tho  Report  by  specially 
adverting  to  many  other  works  which,  while  they  contain  much  individual  merit 
as  efforts  of  skill,  or  even  separately  considered  us  efforts  of  art,  are  not  consonant 
with  the  view  herein  taken  of  such  labours ; at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  views 
adopted  in  treating  such  works  as  testimonials,  racing-cups,  &c.,  not  to  disparage 
the  ability  of  the  many  talented  and  skilful  artists  who  have  laboured  upon  them, 
rather  indeed  to  show  that  what  is  often  expended  on  mere  material  ought  to  be 
appirtioned  to  the  labours  of  the  artist,  and  that  by  the  means  employed  to  work 
out  their  inventions  they  are  overlaid  with  littlenesses  and  spoilt  in  production. 
Indeed,  in  England,  the  general  impression  resulting  from  an  examination  of  the 
works  in  the  precious  metals  would  be,  that  the  endeavour  of  tho  manufacturer 
was  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  metal  with  the  smallest  amount  of  art,  which 
is  not  so  observable  on  tho  foreign  side ; the  view  intended  to  be  promoted  in  this 
Report,  is  that  art  gives  value  to  the  metal,  not  the  metal  to  art.  A remarkable 
contrast  in  some  respects  to  our  own  goldsmiths'  work  is  seen  in  the  collection 
sent  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company ; herein  the  least  possible  amount 
of  metal  is  so  treated  by  delicate  hand-labour,  by  exquisite  pierced  work,  enamel- 
lings,  and  inlays,  combined  with  such  a thorough  consideration  of  the  treatment 
of  surface  by  bulb-work,  &c.,  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  skilled  workman- 
ship with  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  material ; and  even  in  their  commoner 
works  (inlays  and  incrustations  of  silver  on  iron)  there  is  such  a due  consideration 
in  the  first  place  of  beauty  of  form,  and  such  varied  and  beautiful  ornamental 
arrangements  of  the  details,  that  they  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
omamentist. 

The  Eastern  nations  largely  practise  the  art  of  inlaying  both  in  metal  and  in 
other  materials,  and  their  weapons  of  war  are  decorated  with  inlaid  work,  and 
with  delicate  chasings  of  the  most  fanciful  and  varied  character ; this  is  seen  in 
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the  works  of  that  class  exhibited  by  the  Company  ; they  abound  with  ornamental 
inlays,  &c.,  often  extremely  elegant,  and  always  designed  in  strict  accordance 
with  true  principles.  Thus,  the  ivory  inlays  of  gun-stocks,  given  in  figs.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4 of  plate  2,  have  all  the  elegance  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  flowers  adapted 
from  nature,  and  traceable  even  to  their  originals,  are  yet  perfectly  conven- 
tionalized, flat,  and  symmetrically  arranged — indeed,  the  proper  ornamental 
treatment  of  flowers  (the  search  after  what  is  beautiful  and  characteristic  in  their 
form  and  colour,  and  not  the  imitation  of  them)  is  always  attended  to  in  Indian 
ornament,  as  a reference  to  the  floral  forms  in  each  of  the  three  coloured  plates 
will  prove.  Almost  all  the  arms  exhibited  are  more  or  less  ornamented,  containing 
a store  of  suggestions  most  valuable  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a rich  mine  of  study 
to  the  omamentist : among  other  qualities  these  works  display  is  the  tasteful 
distribution  of  the  ornament,  the  sense  of  just  quantity  ; it  is  rarely  that  a border 
contains  too  much  or  too  little  ornamental  form,  that  a diaper  is  too  crowded  or 
too  vacant,  too  large  or  too  small ; a reference  to  the  inlays  of  plate  2,  or  to  the 
textile  fabrics  in  plate  1,  equally  illustrates  this  truth.  Nor  is  this  excellent  art 
applied  only  to  costly  goods ; the  same  just  principles  are  evident  in  the  cheapest, 
and  the  lacquer  workboxes  (of  which  a specimen  is  shown  in  figs.  2 and  3 of 
plate  3),  a manufacture  of  the  cheapest  kind,  show  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Indian  workmen  equally  with  the  more  costly  enamelling  of  the  dagger-case 
(fig.  1)  on  the  same  plate.  The  inlays  of  silver  in  iron,  for  various  domestic  and 
personal  utensils,  such  as  hookahs,  flasks,  bottles,  tazzas,  See.,  are  not  only  simple, 
beautiful,  and  correct  in  their  appreciation  of  quantity,  but  strictly  ornamental, 
and  abounding  in  suggestions  of  great  value  to  those  who  will  attentively  study 
them : a single  specimen,  the  inlay  of  a hookah,  is  given  in  fig.  5 of  plate  2 : 
the  same  principles,  applied  to  a great  variety  of  forms,  are  exhibited  in  many 
works  in  the  Indian  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  workmanship 
of  gome  of  the  best  European  inlayers,  but  in  much  of  the  ornament,  and  in  all 
the  true  principles  for  its  application,  they  had  been  forestalled  by  the  natives  of 
our  Indian  possessions,  and  by  other  Eastern  workmen.  The  inlaid  and  intrusted 
arms  of  M.  le  Page  Moutier  (France,  No.  1364),  and  M.  Zuloaga,  of  Madrid 
(Spain,  No.  264a),  are  beautiful  specimens  of  ornament  and  workmanship,  while 
M.  Falloise,  of  Lifege  (Belgium,  No.  384),  and  M.  Roucou  (France,  No.  1689), 
are  successful  exhibitors  of  inlaid  work  applied  to  other  ornamental  purposes. 
These  inlays  and  incrustations  are  a means  of  most  agreeably  diversifying  surface 
with  ornamental  tracery  and  beautiful  lines  without  interfering  with  the  general 
forms  of  objects,  and  deserve  more  attention  than  has  been  givem  them  by  our 
artists. 

Works  in  plated  metal  have  been  little  alluded  to  in  this  part  of  the  Report, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  the  object  is  rather  to  remark  on  design  and  style 
generally,  and  that  the  rarer  efforts  in  the  richer  material  will  always  set  the  taste 
in  the  imitative  productions.  The  art  applied  to  gold  and  silver  in  its  turn 
descends  to  plated  wares  and  manufactures  in  the  baser  metals ; indeed  it  lias 
rather  been  the  object  to  show  how  completely  a false  view  of  art  tends  to  assimi- 
late the  costly  with  the  cheap  ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  many  respects 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  manufacturers  vie  with  the 
labours  of  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  whilst  in  so  far  as  they  sometimes  recur  to 
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tlio  purer  examples  of  past  ages  they  are  occasionally  in  the  better  taste  of  a tietter 
instructed  age. 

Bookbinding. 

The  concluding  subject  of  this  section  has  reference  to  bookbinding  and  the 
“ design  ” applied  to  that  branch  of  industry.  In  the  Exhibition  there  is  not  a 
very  large  display  under  this  head  ; but  a few  remarks  are  necessary  to  counteract 
a direction  of  such  labours  apparent  even  there,  and  much  more  hugely  seen  in 
the  general  works  of  the  time.  This  consists  in  overlooking  the  only  true  intent 
of  the  art — the  appropriate  protection  of  literary  works — in  order  to  make  it  a 
vehicle  of  such  gaudy  ornamentation  and  decorative  display  as  shall  serve  to 
attract  to  their  contents,  the  outside  garb  being  a presumed  measure  of  the  inner 
excellence,  a practice  not  more  degrading  to  art  than  it  really  is  to  literature. 
Such  attempts  induce  the  use  of  crude  and  harsh  colours,  and  lead  to  excess  in 
gilding,  to  heavy  and  coarse  imitations  of  carved  work  in  leather,  gutta  percha, 
ami  even  less  durable  materials  ; to  perspectives  and  pictures  on  covers,  to 
improper  and  inconsistent  applications  of  metal  work,  and  numerous  other  objec- 
tional  practices,  which,  as  they  do  not  tend  to  utility,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  binder’s  labours,  must  be  avoided  if  the  art  is  to  attain  to  the 
simple  excellence  of  the  medievalists  or  to  the  chaste  richness  of  the  binders  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  no  doubt  admissible,  nay  desirable,  that  the  outside 
decoration  of  a book  should  htive  some  reference  in  its  ornament  to  the  inside 
contents ; but  still  the  details  chosen  should  be  amenable  to  Ornamental  treat- 
ment, should  not  be  mere  conceits,  and,  as  has  been  so  often  reiterated,  should  not 
be  mere  reproductions  of  the  ornament  proper  for  a totally  different  material. 
Thus  a jKiinter’s  palette,  with  its  range  of  tints  prepared  for  study,  let  into  the 
cover,  can  hardly  be  supposed  the  appropriate  binding  for  a work  on  colour,  apart 
from  the  impossibility  of  any  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  object  itself,  or  of 
the  tints  upon  it,  for  its  newly  adopted  purpose.  Neither  is  the  perspective 
delineation  of  the  apse  of  a cathedral  a proper  ornamentation  for  the  cover  of  a 
“ Church  Service,”  any  more  than  the  host  of  treatments  in  the  same  direction, 
consisting  of  the  fronts  of  cathedrals,  oriel  and  rose  windows,  and  stone  tracery  of 
many  kinds,  so  often  adopted  for  such  purposes.  In  all  tooled  work  and  block 
impressions,  bookbinding  requires  flatness  of  treatment  as  one  of  its  first  principles  ; 
interiors  of  churches,  perspectives  of  tunnels,  and  even  figures,  pictorially  used,  are 
quite  out  of  place.  Heraldry  and  heraldic  devices  should  be  displayed  flat,  ami 
even  strap-work,  or  mere  combinations  of  lines,  should  not  be  arranged  so  ns  Ur 
give  the  appearance  of  projection,  any  more  than  coloured  materials  or  mosaics 
should  give  the  appearance  of  relief,  although  the  fine  old  Grolier  bindings  and 
other  works  of  the  Renaissance  period  sometimes  offend  against  this  rule. . 
Another  class  of  errors  arise  from  mere  imitation  of  details  without  full  consider- 
ation of  their  intent  and  use.  Thus,  formerly,  when  the  heavy  Church  Services 
were  really  bound  in  boards  and  richly  ornamented,  hinges  were  a necessary 
appendage,  as  well  as  bosses,  by  their  projection  beyond  the  surface  to  protect 
any  delicate  carving,  rich  tooling,  or  rare  metal  work  inlaid  into  the  cover ; and, 
at  present,  in  books  of  constant  use,  of  large  size,  which  require  great  strength, 
and  come  under  the  same  conditions,  the  use  of  these  appendages  is  desirable  and 
appropriate.  But  that  which  is  pro[>er  for  a copy  of  the  Scriptures  or  a Church 
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Service,  for  the  lectern,  is  hardly  suitable  for  a book  for  the  pocket ; yet  these 
miniature  works  are  ornamented  with  hinges  and  bosses,  sometimes  really  in 
metal,  and  sometimes  oidy  imitated  as  tooled  work  on  the  surface  of  the  leather. 
Even  in  some  works,  w'here  their  introduction  is  appropriate,  their  intention  is  at 
times  overlooked  or  disregarded ; thus  in  a choice  metallic  binding  of  a book  of 
“ Hours,"  by  Madame  Gruel,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  centre,  whilst 
it  has  a higher  relief  than  is  suitable  for  a book-cover,  projects  moreover  beyond 
the  impost  of  the  decorative  bosses  at  the  corners  of  the  cover,  which  ought  to 
serve  as  its  protection. 

The  “ designs  ” for  bookbinding  are  principally  those  exhibited  on  the  Engl  ish 
side  by  Mr.  1).  Wyatt  and  by  Luke  Limner  (Mr.  B Leighton)  ; the  works  of  the 
former  gentleman,  whilst  they  are  rich  and  decorative,  aud  on  just  principles  as 
to  flatness,  are  somewhat  overcrowded  aud  a little  deficient  in  simplicity,  which  is 
randy  the  case  in  the  best  works  of  the  binders  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
works  of  the  last-named  exhibitor  may  be  better  judged  of  by  the  bindings  from 
his  designs  in  Class  XVII.  ; while  they  evidence  much  funcy  aud  invention,  they 
show  a strong  tendency  to  the  picturesque,  aud  are  at  times  wormy  and  meagre 
in  style. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  may  be  mentioned,  for  good  design,  the  bindings 
by  M.  P.  M.  Lortic  (France,  No.  1652),  “ L’Orloge  des  Princes,”  decorated  with  a 
diaper  of  fleur-de-lys  on  a dark  ground,  and  a “ Catholicon,”  although  this  latter 
is  rather  deficierit  in  the  proportion  of  its  margins.  The  works  of  J.  Siluier 
(France,  No.  693),  and  J.  E.  Niedrde  (France,  No.  665),  have  also  merit,  although 
it  consists  rather  in  adopting  the  style  and  labour  of  the  past  than  in  any  peculiar 
novelty.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  on  the  English  side  also,  the  best  works 
being  imitative  of  old  German,  French,  or  mediajval  bindings.  “ The  Illuminated 
Book  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  as  bound  by  J.  Wright  (Class  XVII.,  No.  139),  has 
much  merit,  although  wanting  in  a nice  adaptation  of  the  ornament  to  the  corners. 
“ The  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  ” is  also  good,  although  the  whole 
surface  is  too  generally  covered,  and  the  margins  too  narrow,  for  the  size  of  the 
diaper.  The  cover  of  “ Thomson’s  Seasons,”  by  Leighton,  is  one  of  the  best 
designs  of  Luke  Limner,  and  the  washable  enamel  binding,  in  variegated  colours, 
by  J.  S.  Evans,  has  merit  in  its  application  of  colour  if  not  in  novelty  of  design. 
Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  in  works  of  actual  bookbinding,  as  well  as  in  much  that  is 
allied  to  this  branch  of  industry,  exhibit  some  specimens  of  good  design,  the 
ornament  being  composed  of  combinations  of  leaflets  symmetrically  arranged  on 
flowing  lines  of  stems,  showing  how  a principle  duly  carried  out  is  sure  to  result 
in  giving  a novel  and  distinctive  character  to  design.  There  is  a harmonious 
unity  about  these  works,  but  they  are  a little  frigid  and  inclined  to  poverty, 
which  does  not,  however,  necessarily  belong  to  the  stylo  adopted.  Some  fancy 
papers,  exhibited  by  this  firm,  are  greatly  to  be  praised  ; the  ornament  (in  various 
styles)  is  most  agreeably  distributed,  the  forms  flowing  aud  elegant,  aud  richness 
attained  without  gaudiness.  Some  of  these  patterns  would  work  well  in  silk  or 
poplin,  or  even  be  suitable  for  printed  fabrics  ; and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
design  of  one  manufacturer,  properly  understood,  may  apply  to  another,  where 
there  are  many  qualities  common  to  both,  and  no  principle  infringed  in  such 
adoption. 
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Div.  4. — Garment  Fabrics. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  comes  under  review  in  this  Report  of  more 
importance  than  the  consideration  of  design  as  applied  to  garment  fabrics,  since 
the  amount  of  skill  and  labour  engaged  in  their  production  forms  so  large  a part 
of  the  industry  of  the  world.  Moreover  the  design  applied  to  apparel  must 
exercise  a great  influence  over  the  general  taste  of  the  public,  and  persons  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  gaudy,  florid,  and  large  ornament  suitable  for 
articles  of  clothing,  will  liardly  be  capable  of  judging  correctly  of  what  is  true, 
beautiful,  and  appropriate,  in  the  ornament  of  the  domestic  utensils  and  furniture 
of  their  dwellings.  The  great  sources  of  error  in  designing  for  garment  fabrics 
are  over-ornamentation,  and  attracting  undue  attention  to  the  ornament — which 
may  arise  from  many  causes  ; thus  from  the  violence  of  contrast  either  of  light 
and  dark  or  of  colour,  from  overcharging  the  colour,  or  from  the  ornament  being 
too  large  for  the  fabric.  All  these  causes,  however,  are  modified  by  the  material. 
Tims  muslins  and  barhges  wall  bear  more  pronounced  contrasts  than  the  more 
solid  or  more  absorbent  textures  of  jacquonet  muslins  or  de-lainea.  Silks  and 
de-laines,  again  will  bear  greater  fulness  of  colour  than  the  drier  surface  of  cotton  ; 
while  woven  patterns  in  silk,  formed  by  tabby  and  satin  in  a self  colour,  will 
bear  much  larger  figures  than  are  applicable  to  either  woven  patterns  in  varied 
colours,  or  the  same  printed  on  cottons  or  silks.  Thus,  the  pattern  inserted 
(G.  F.,  fig.  1) — half  the  size  of  the  original — is  from  a printed  barfcge,  and  will 


Fig.  1. 


give  the  largest  scale  of  pattern  which  appears  suitable  for  the  open  texture  of 
this  material  ; it  woidd,  however,  even  in  the  reduced  size  of  the  woodcut,  be 
far  too  large  for  a Swiss  cambric,  although  it  might  be  even  larger  than  the 
original  size  of  the  jrattem  on  a self-coloured  figured  silk.  These  observations 
will  show  the  necessity  of  the  designer  carefully  attending  to  texture,  lustre,  &c., 
in  preparing  his  design,  and  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  adopting  without  adapting 
the  ornament  of  one  fabric  to  the  decoration  of  another.  The  flowing  lines, 
agreeable  distribution,  and  flat  treatment  of  the  details  will  illustrate  other  points 
in  these  remarks.  See  also  the  pattern  of  a de-laine  (G.  F.,  fig.  2),  and  of  a muslin 
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(Q.  F.,  fig.  4).  Tliough  the  relative  scale  of  the  pattern,  however,  is  a most 
important  consideration,  it  is  difficult,  even  after  the  above  considerations,  to 
arrive  at  any  absolute  rule  on  the  subject,  since  the  person  and  the  stature  of  the 
wearer  of  a garment  must  have  some  weight  in  determining  the  suitable  size  of 
the  pattern.  Generally  speaking,  however,  ornament  for  such  fabrics  should 
consist  of  small,  rather  than  of  large  forms — should  be  treated  flatly,  and  without 
light  and  shade — and  inclined  to  subdued  contrasts  of  colour,  and  of  light  and 
dark.  A geometrical  rather  than  a dispersed  * arrangement  of  the  forms  more- 
over would  be  found  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eyo,  and  the  most  consistent  with 
sound  principles,  some  of  the  best  patterns  being  formed  by  diapering  sprigs, 
leaves,  flowers,  or  often  even  simple  geometrical  forms,  regularly  over  the  ground. 
That  such  patterns  are  essentially  in  good  taste  is  shown  by  their  constant 
reproduction  for  the  more  cultivated  class  of  customers ; whilst  the  sprawling 
trails,  and  coarse  imitative  treatments  brought  out  from  year  to  year  as  the 
novelties  of  the  season,  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  or  are  thrust  cheaply  on  the 
market  at  a low  cost,  to  catch  persons  whose  taste  is  regulated  by  their  pockets, 
rather  than  by  their  cultivated  senses.  To  see  the  above  principles  carried  out 
fully  and  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  garment  fabrics 
exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company  : these  are  almost  wholly  designed  on  the 
principles  here  presumed  to  be  just  ones ; the  ornament  is  always  flat  and  without 
shadow  ; natural  flowers  are  never  used  imitatively,  or  perspectively,  but  are  con- 
ventionalized by  Iteing  displayed  flat  and  according  to  a symmetrical  arrange- 
ment ; and  all  other  objects,  even  animals  and  birds,  when  used  as  ornament,  are 
reduced  to  their  simplest  flat  form  ; when  colour  is  added,  it  is  usually  rendered 
by  the  simple  local  hue,  often  bordered  with  a darker  shade  of  the  colour  to  give 
it  a clearer  expression  ; but  the  shades  of  the  flower  are  rarely  introduced  ; the 
“cloth  of  gold  figured  in  the  loom,"  (fig.  3,  plate  1,)  and  part  of  an  Indian 
scarf,  (fig.  2,  plate  1,)  illustrate  fully  these  remarks.  The  ornament  is  geometric- 
ally and  symmetrically  arranged,  flat  in  Bimple  tints,  and  bordered  as  above 
described,  with  darker  shades  of  the  local  colour.  The  principle  of  colour  adopted 
is  a balance  of  the  complementaries  red  and  green,  in  both  cases  with  white 
introduced  to  give  points  of  expression,  and  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  ornament : in  figure  3 purple  is  introduced  to  harmonize  with 
the  gold  ground,  a harmony  very  frequently  used  in  the  rich  tissues  of  India  ; in 
figure  2 variety  has  been  obtained  by  introducing  two  reds,  giving  an  interchange 
of  a lighter  tint  in  every  other  flower  in  the  border.  The  borders  of  these  scarfs 
are  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  simple  and  graceful  flowing  lines  which  charac- 
terize Indian  ornament : and  in  figure  2 we  can  observe  the  difference  between  the 
eastern  and  the  mediaeval  patterns ; while  the  same  principles  are  acknowledged 
in  loth,  the  latter  are  often  stiffer  and  more  angular  than  the  graceful  sprigs  of 
this  border.  Both  these  works  show  how  much  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  simple 
means  when  regulated  by  just  principles,  and  how  perfectly  unnecessary  are  the 
multiplied  tints  by  which  modern  designers  think  to  give  value  to  their  works, 
but  which  increase  the  difficulties  of  production  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  effect 
resulting  from  them,  nay  often  even  to  the  absolute  disadvantage  of  the  fabric. 

• By  dispersed,  is  meant  the  attempt  to  distribute  the  pattern  over  the  ground,  without  any 
apparent  arrangement. 
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If  we  look  at  the  details  of  the  Indian  patterns  we  shall  be  surprised  at  their 
extreme  simplicity,  and  be  led  to  wonder  at  their  rich  ami  satisfactory  effect ; it 
will  soon  be  evident,  however,  that  their  beauty  results  entirely  from  adherence 
to  the  principles  above  described.  The  parts  themselves  are  often  poor,  ill-drawn, 
and  commonplace,  yet  from  the  knowledge  of  the  designer,  due  attention  to  the 
just  ornamentation  of  the  fabric,  and  the  refined  delicacy  evident  in  the  selection 
of  quantity,  and  the  choice  of  tints,  both  for  the  ground,  where  gold  is  not  used 
as  a ground,  anil  for  the  ornamental  forms,  the  fabrics,  individually,  and  as  a 
whole,  are  a lesson  to  our  designers  and  manufacturers  given  by  tlioso  from  whom 
we  least  expected  it  Moreover,  in  the  adaptation  of  all  these  qualities  of  design 
to  the  fabrics  for  which  they  are  intended  there  is  an  entire  appreciation  of  the 
effects  to  be  produced  by  the  texture  and  foldings  of  the  tissue  when  in  use  as 
an  article  of  dress,  insomuch  that  no  draught  of  the  design  can  be  made  in  any 
way  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  manufactured  article,  since  this  is  only  called 
out  by  the  motion  and  folding  of  the  fabric  itself.  An  expression  of  admiration 
for  these  manufactures  must  lie  called  forth  from  every  one  who  examines  them, 
and  is  justly  due  to  merits  which  are  wholly  derived  from  the  true  principles  on 
which  these  goods  have  been  ornamented,  and  which  result  from  perfect  consist- 
ency in  the  designer. 

In  reverting  to  the  general  question  of  design  for  garment  fabrics,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  making  up  of  such  goods  for  use  should  have  due  consideration 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  pattern.  Thus  while,  “ up  and  down"  treatments 
in  stripes  and  trails  are  proper,  the  horizontal  direction  of  pronounced  forms  is 
not  to  he  admitted,  since,  crossing  the  person,  the  pattern  quarrels  with  all  the 
motions  of  the  human  figure,  as  well  as  with  the  form  of  the  long  folds  in  the  skirts 
of  the  garmeut ; from  this  reason,  large  and  pronounced  checks,  however  fashion- 
able, are  often  in  very  bad  taste,  and  interfere  with  the  graceful  arrangement  of 
any  material  as  drapery. 

In  designing  for  garment  fabrics,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  simplest 
patterns  are  in  t he  best  taste.  The  efforts,  however,  both  of  designers  and  manu- 
facturers, have  been  too  often  directed  to  difficulty  and  complication,  rather  than 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  possible  means.  Thus  we  find  the 
number  of  blocks  used  in  printing  any  pattern,  or  of  colours  in  weaving,  or  the 
number  of  cards  required  to  produce  a certain  design,  dwelt  upon,  rather  than  the 
excellence  of  the  design  itself,  and  gaudiness  and  ugliness  are  estimated,  if  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  in  production,  rather  than  l>cautifu]  simplicity  at  small 
cost.  As  simplicity  is  one  of  the  first  constituents  of  beauty,  it  will  often  happen 
that  simple  patterns  are  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  that  one  printing,  or  weaving 
in  one  colour,  is  in  good  taste,  while  every  multiplied  difficulty  becomes  further 
removed  from  it.  It  has  before  been  said,  that  calling  undue  attention  to  the 
ornament  is  a great  error  in  designing  for  garment  fabrics : there  needs,  in  the 
larger  masses  of  the  dress,  a sense  of  what  a painter  calls  breadth  or  repose,  which 
is  only  attainable  by  great  simplicity,  by  flat  or  diapered  treaments  of  small 
forms,  by  uncontrasted  light  and  dark,  and  delicate  tints  of  colour : those  difficult 
patterns  of  many  parts  are  too  apt  to  offend  against  the  above  requirements,  and 
to  cause  the  figure  to  stare  u]mn  the  ground  and  attract  attention  to  itself,  lo  the 
destruction  of  the  true  decoration  of  such  fabrics. 
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In  examining  the  designs  for  garment  fabrics,  both  British  and  Foreign — many 
of  them  of  great  merit — two  things  immediately  strike  the  observer,  namely,  that 
while  there  is  great  evidence  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  European 
designers  and  manufacturers  (the  same  patterns  or  modifications  of  them  being 
seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Building),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  general  principle 
or  principles  that  have  circumscribed  the  efforts  or  regulated  the  taste  of  European 
designers  as  a body,  or  of  any  one  of  them  as  an  individual  Thus  we  liave  the 
same  artist  exhibiting  patterns  consisting  of  natural  imitations. — patterns  founded 
on  symmetrical  and  geometrical  arrangements — flat  and  shaded  treatments — trails 
dispersed  over  the  surface — or  sprigs  diapering  the  ground — minutely  small  or 
coarsely  large  forms — indeed  showing  hie  abilities  indiscriminately  without  any 
apparent  preference,  in  any  and  all  styles  and  in  manners  most  opposite.  The 
case  is  entirely  different  in  the  Indian  fabrics  exhibited  (for  there  are  no  designs), 
whether  carpets,  embroidery,  or  for  garments  ; three  or  four  leading  and  govern- 
ing principles  I sung  prominent  in  all  such  works.  These  appear  the  result  of 
science,  the  other  of  chance  ; and  it  is  singular  in  this  age  of  desire  for  novelty, 
that  no  manufacturer  or  designer  has  thought  of  seeking  excellence  or  singularity, 
and  therefore  celebrity,  by  a rigid  adherence  to  some  fixed  rules  of  design  ; seek- 
ing beauty  of  form,  and  arranging  colour  in  compliance  with  their  dictates,  aud 
repudiating  that  off-hand  lawlessness  which  is  the  universal  practice.  In  view  of 
this  general  dereliction,  this  equal  indifference  to  principle,  it  becomes  desirable 
to  examine  the  causes  of  failure,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  the  value  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  neglected,  rather  than  to  offer  es[>ecial  remarks  upon 
the  designs  exhibited  in  this  section,  and  since,  without  the  insertion  of  many 
illustrations,  it  would  Ire  impossible  to  advert  to  the  fabrics  themselves,  to  consider 
designs,  and  ornamented  fabrics,  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  section  on  the  precious  metals  it  has  been  stated  that  imitation  is  not 
one  of  the  principles  of  ornamental  art  generally,  but  rather  one  of  the  elementary 
bases  of  fine  art,  and  it  is  now  desirable  to  give  another  distinctive  difference 
between  the  two  which  will  serve  still  more  to  define  their  respective  provinces. 
It  is,  that  geometry,  not  necessary  as  a principle  of  art,  is  essentially  required  as 
the  basis  of  ornament ; thus  the  grouping  aud  arrangement  of  art  is  picturesque 
and  dissymmetrical,  and  consists  rather  of  unequal  quantities,  except  in  some  of 
the  works  of  the  early  artists,  which  had  an  ornamental  source.  Ornament,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a geometrical  distribution,  and  is  subject  to  symmetry  and 
correspondence  of  jiarts,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  confounding  these 
provinces,  and  a departure  from  this  tree  foundation  on  the  part  of  the  omamentist, 
that  has  caused  so  much  laul  ornament  in  the  various  manufactures  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  in  none  more  than  in  the  textile  fabrics.  Thus  it  is  not  possible 
to  cover  a large  space  with  a repetition  of  small  ornament,  without  sonic  symme- 
trical arrangement  developing  itself,  however  studiously  we  may  endeavour  to 
avoid  it,  the  necessary  “ repeats,  ” for  instance,  leading  to  the  development  of  the 
square.  In  such  dispersed  patterns,  therefore,  some  amount  of  symmetry  is  pro- 
duced by  chance ; thus  the  pattern  (G.  F.,  fig.  2)  has  not  been  founded  on  any 
geometrical  lines,  yet  a four  or  five  fold  repetition  would  develop  a regular 
arrangement  of  pans,  some  determinate  recurrence  of  the  berries,  for  instance, 
subject  to  a symmetrical  law  of  lines.  In  such  a case,  then,  the  geometrical 
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law  of  recurrence  is  arrived  at  adventitiously,  the  necessity  inducing  it  being 
ungovcmcd  by  the  controlling  will  of  the  designer,  who  therefore  has  neglected 


all  the  lieauty  resulting  from  a proper  choice  of  the  regulating  form.  Moreover 
if  a repetition  by  means  of  blocks  or  cylinders  wholly  without  a symmetrical 
nrmngemeut  is  an  impossibility,  would  this  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  symmetry 
is  a law  of  nature  not  lightly  to  be  broken  through  or  disregarded,  anil  should  it 
not  induce  us  to  search  for  those  geometrical  figures  which  give  the  best  distribu- 
tions bf  quantities,  and  tbe  arrangements  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  ? In  fact  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  overcome  this  law,  but  to  accept  it,  and  so  regulate  it  ns 
to  give  effect  to  other  qualities  essential  to  lieauty,  such  as  proportion,  quantity 
grace,  and  harmony  of  colour. 

Having  shown  then  that  symmetry,  regulated  by  geometrical  forms,  should  govern 
the  distribution  of  ornament,  a little  investigation  would  lead  to  the  causes  why 


certain  symmetrical  arrangements  please  more  than  others ; thus  the  square  of 
equal  sides  and  equal  angles  (fig.  1 ) is  the  simplest  and  least  varied  basis  of  dis- 
tribution, the  most  obvious  regular  figure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inelegant 
and  commonplace  ; simply  changing  the  direction  of  the  lines,  however,  and 
placing  the  square  lozeugcwise,  as  in  fig.  2,  gives  a decided  improvement ; variety 
is  partially  joined  to  perfect  symmetry,  and  a more  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
forms  and  quantities  is  the  result  (fig.  2).  Then  again,  if  we  not  only  change  the 
direction  of  the  governing  hues,  as  in  the  last  figure,  but  their  angle  also,  as  in 
fig.  3,  and  adopt  the  equilateral  triangle  and  the  lozenge  which  is  its  plural,  we 
have  a further  variety,  in  tbe  interchange  between  the  upright  and  perpendicular 
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spaces  of  the  quantities,  and  the  result  is  a still  more  elegant  distribution  arising 
from  the  mere  variation  of  arrangement  of  the  same  simple  details  Having 
arrived  at  these  facts  as  a starting  point,  viz.  that  symmetry  is  a necessary  condi- 
tion of  repetition,  and  that  symmetrical  beauty  is  largely  influenced  by  the  angle 
or  combination  of  angles  which  govern  it,  we  may  pa®  from  the  right  angle,  and 
the  angle  of  sixty  degrees  which  forms  the  equilateral  triangle,  to  study  arrange- 
ments under  various  other  geometrical  combinations,  founded  on  other  polygons 
and  on  ordinate  lines  from  the  various  intersections  of  the  sides  of  polygonal 
figures  ; such  as  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  of  an  equal  number  of  sides  ; or  triangles, 
pentagons,  &c.,  of  an  unequal  number,  developing  many  beautiful  symmetries  and 
proportional  arrangements. 

Thus  the  design  inserted  (G.  F.,  fig.  1);  intended  fora  printed  muslin,  is  founded 


on  combinations  of  the  octagon  and  its  ordinate  lines.  As  combining  geometrical 
forms  with  a thoroughly  flat  floral  treatment  it  is  very  ingenious  ; the  size  of  the 
pattern  (one-half  larger  than  the  block)  is  very  well  considered  for  the  texture  of 
the  fabric,  and  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subsequent  remarks  on  quantity,  as 
the  pattern  covers  well  without  being  crowded,  is  broad  from  tire  absence  of  harsh 
contrasts,  whilst  a sufficient  amount  of  surface  is  left  uncovered  as  required  by 
this  material.  lire  colours,  much  wanted  for  the  proper  expression  of  the  pattern, 
were  delicately  rendered  in  pink  and  green,  ami  the  design  had  a character  of 
uim  li  elegance  tor  a light  fabric  such  as  muslin ; it  was  exhibited  by  Florence 
Collins,  among  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  Government  School  of  Design. 

Geometry  then  is  the  basis  of  symmetry,  leading  the  way  to  those  arrangements 
which  best  govern  the  general  distribution  of  form.  If  this  view  of  the  value  of 
geometrical  arrangement  is  correct  as  to  the  distribution  of  form,  it  is  still  more 
so  as  to  colour  ; some  colours  require  definite  arrangements  in  juxtaposition  with 
out*  another  for  harmony,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  law's  of  relative  quantity, 
having  reference  to  their  power  of  mutual  neutralization,  as  three  yellow,  five  red, 
and  eight  blue ; such  arrangements  being  more  easily  obtained  and  regulated  on 
a geometrical  basis,  than  on  those  dispersed  patterns  which  arise  out  of  repetition* 
of  the  accidents  of  growth,  or  natural  imitations. 
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The  subject  next  in  importance  is  quantity,  by  which,  in  the  decoration  of 
garment  fabrics,  the  taste  of  the  designer  is  so  largely  made  known.  The  due 
appreciation  of  quantity  regulates  the  amount  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be 
covered  by  the  ornament,  the  interspaces  between  diapered  forms,  and  the  size  of 
the  ornamental  details,  especially  in  relation  to  the  geometrical  bases  which 
govern  the  grouping  ; thus  in  the  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  the  spots  which  are  regulated 
by  the  ordinate  lines  might  be  larger  or  smaller,  or,  instead  of  them,  the  lozenges 
might  be  filled  wholly  or  partially  with  ornament,  as  in  the  design  inserted 
(G.  F.,  fig.  4),  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  design  largely  depending  on  the 
proper  quantity  admitted.  Here  the  taste  of  the  designer  is  exercised  where  rules 
help  him  no  longer,  but  where  ho  is  guided  by  the  considerations  before  men- 
tioned as  to  textures  of  stuffs  and  qualities  of  surface,  very  important  considera- 
tions which  will  be  further  spoken  of.  A study  of  the  Indian  tissues  will  show 
how  well  understood  quantity  as  a source  of  excellence  is  in  the  East,  their  quan- 
tities being  generally  extremely  suitable  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  material 
sought  to  be  ornamented. 

To  recur  to  the  subject  of  textures  and  surface  as  important  considerations 
regulating  design.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  with  designers  to  imagine  that  the 
patterns  applicable  to  one  quality  of  surface  may  be  used  indiscriminately  for 
another,  and  tliat  which  is  successful  in  one  material,  or  by  one  process,  must 
necessarily  be  a success  in  another ; thus,  no  sooner  does  a pattern  in  silk  or 
worsted  obtain  the  notice  of  the  public  than  it  is  immediately  copied  in  printed 
cottons,  without  any  regard  to  differences  of  material  or  modes  of  production,  to 
the  lustre  and  richness  which  belong  to  the  former,  and  must  be  wanting  in 
the  latter.  In  adopting  the  patterns  of  the  weaver,  the  progress  by  squares 
necessary  to  the  weaving  process  is  imitated  in  printing  where  it  is  neither 
suitable  nor  required  ; sometimes  the  whole  texture  and  treatment  is  copied 
on  the  cylinder.  As  an  ol>servable  instance,  no  Booner  did  alpacas  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  public  and  become  popular,  than  their  low  tones  and 
broken  tints  were  imitated  largely  in  cotton  prints,  which  almost  changed  their 
character  from  thus  circumstance,  a low-toned  surface  or  ground  l>eing  adopted 
with  Blightly  contrasting  figures ; they  lost  their  own  character  to  take  up  an 
unsuitable  one.  Cotton  prints  are  capable  of  being  easily  cleansed,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  material  is  a great  cause  of  beauty  from  its  appealing  to  our 
sense  of  purity  ; this  source  of  excellence  is  heightened  rather  than  diminished 
by  such  a treatment  of  the  ornament  as  contrasts  with  the  general  ground  without 
covering  it  too  much  (see  G.  F.,  fig.  4) ; when  the  ground,  therefore,  is  entirely 
covered,  as  in  these  imitations,  this  appeal  to  the  eye  is  lost,  and,  however  suitable 
such  patterns  may  be  for  the  poorer  claases,  they  take  from  the  true  beauty  of  the 
fabric.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  woollens  ; the  material  does  not  admit 
either  of  the  same  easy  purifying,  nor  has  it  the  same  native  whiteness  ; the  whole 
ground,  therefore,  may  be  coloured,  or  where  its  native  hue  is  retained  it  must 
be  more  largely  covered  with  the  pattern.  Thus  fig.  2 (page  1639)  is  a pattern  of 
a de-laine  manufactured  by  Dolfus  Meig  and  Co.,  and  shows  not  only  a proper 
flatness  of  treatment,  but  an  agreeable  quantity  and  a due  amount  of  the  surface 
covered  by  the  ornament,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  such  goods. 

The  consideration  of  texture  and  surface  is  necessary  in  the  application  of 
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design  to  other  fabrics  os  well  os  cotton,  and  to  other  means  besides  printing  ; thus 
colour,  which  has  such  effect  on  printed  woollen  goods,  and  shows  with  such  rich- 
ness and  fulness  in  the  absorbent  material  of  do-laines  and  flannels,  where  it  may 
be  used  broken  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  is  apt  to  destroy  more  valuable 
qualities  when  applied  in  varied  tints  to  the  decoration  of  silk,  and  should  be 
used  more  sparingly  on  this  material  either  in  woven  or  printed  patterns,  leaving 
large  spaces  of  the  ground  untouched,  so  much  of  the  true  beauty  of  Bilk  residing 
in  its  lustrousness  and  the  textural  beauty  of  its  surface.  Of  course  this  remark  does 
not  refer  to  self-coloured  silks  or  to  figured  brocades  in  a self-colour,  where  the 
greatest  brilliancy  of  colour  does  not  interfere  with  the  textural  beauty,  but  only 
to  weaving  or  printing  patterns,  consisting  of  many  colours,  too  largely  over  the 
surface  ; the  fact  is,  that  a variety  of  colours  tends  to  vulgarize  both  cotton, 
woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  and,  although  least  objectionable  in  woollen  goods,  they 
want  an  attention  to  laws  of  harmony  which  either  has  not  been  given  them,  or  is 
not  easily  attainable  by  those  hues  which  chemistry  has  placed  at  the  command  of 
the  manufacturer  as  comprising  durability  among  their  other  qualities. 

The  proper  treatment  of  texture  has  other  considerations  as  respects  the  orna- 
mentation of  garment  fabrics  which  may  find  a place  here,  although  a little 
irrelevant  to  the  present  matter  ; graceful  and  elegant  foldings  are  very  important 
in  all  goods  intended  for  personal  wear,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  qualities 
of  materials  are  brought  out  by  the  interchange  of  light  and  reflection  playing 
over  their  surface  on  the  motion  of  the  wearer  ; it  is  important,  therefore,  that  no 
mode  of  decoration  should  be  adopted  to  destroy  this  quality,  even  irrespective  of 
the  sacrifice  of  proper  utility  which  takes  place  in  all  works  so  overcharged  with 
decoration  or  stiff  from  embroidery  as  to  impede  ease  of  movement  and  freedom 
of  action  in  the  wearer : the  full  lustre  of  silk  more  especially  is  dependent  upon 
the  folding,  and  every  fabric  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  same  cause.  When 
gold  or  silver  threads  are  introduced  in  the  weaving,  stiffness  must  result  from  it 
and  the  skill  of  the  designer  should  be  so  exercised  as  to  give  the  greatest  effect 
from  the  least  possible  use  of  such  materials.  Tins  has  been  particularly  under- 
stood in  the  Indian  tissues,  which  exhibit  the  best  effects  under  folding  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  while  the  opposite  error  was  noticeable  in  many  costly  priests’ 
robes  exhibited  in  the  North-East  Gallery,  so  stiffened  with  gold  and  covered  with 
raised  embroidery  that  the  wearer  must  be  encased  in  them  as  in  a suit  of 
armour ; the  whole  were  not  only  vulgarized  by  excess,  but  were  perfectly  un- 
suited for  use,  and  for  the  best  display  of  those  ornamental  qualities  sought  for- 
The  priests’  dresses  exhibited  in  the  Mediaeval  collection  had  not  this  error  ; they 
were  soft  and  flexible  as  the  tissues  of  India,  yet  rich  withal  and  fully  decorated, 
suitable  for  use,  and  adapted  to  give  the  best  effect  in  that  use. 

The  restrained  use  of  means  has  often  been  before  adverted  to,  nor  is  it  un- 
necessary to  recur  to  it  in  this  section  also  ; under  the  old  and  simple  methods  of 
cotton  printing,  when  the  resources  were  few  and  the  means  limited,  the  style 
was  in  some  respects  better  than  at  present  obtains.  Tlius  block-printing  by 
hand  required  flat  forms  and  flat  tints  diapered  regularly  over  the  surface,  and 
some  simple  flower  or  leaf  so  used  had  a pleasing  and  just  effect,  of  which  Peel’s 
well-known  parsley-leaf  may  serve  as  an  instance.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
these  qualities  nre  herein  advocated  as  prindjJes,  to  be  filled  up  and  enriched  by 
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more  modem  resources,  yet  as  ascertained  truths  not  to  be  departed  from.  In 
the  place,  however,  of  the  former  limited  means,  priuting  from  metal  cylinders 
has  put  at  the  command  of  the  designer  all  those  powers  of  more  perfect  imitation 
enjoyed  by  the  engraver,  and,  instead  of  using  them  as  they  should  be  used,  con- 
sistently with  the  requirements  of  manufacture  and  the  principles  of  ornamental 
art,  they  are  wasted  on  the  imitation  of  flowers,  foliage,  and  accidents  of  growth, 
quite  out  of  ornamental  character  and  opposed  to  just  principles. 

Having  thus  remarked  upon  the  principal  excellences  and  defects  of  design  in 
this  section,  it  is  felt  that  the  difficulties  before  stated,  arising  from  the  varied 
principles  adopted  by  one  and  the  same  manufacturer,  the  large  number  of  the 
works  exhibited,  and  the  impossibility  of  referring  to  any  particular  work  alluded 
to,  almost  entirely  preclude  any  comment  upon  individual  works.  Generidly, 
however,  it  may  l>e  stated  that  there  is  less  dereliction  from  true  ornamental  art 
in  woven  than  in  printed  goods,  the  powers  of  the  weaving  process  being  more 
limited  than  those  of  the  printing  process,  so  that  varied  tints  and  complicated 
forms  fortunately  present  greater  difficulties  in  production  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case.  Thus  whilst  the  skill  of  the  designer,  and,  irrespective  of  prin- 
ciples, the  taste  of  the  printed  silks  of  F.  Choqueel  must  be  admired,  a comparison 
with  woven  silks  of  much  simpler  pattern  would  certainly  result  in  the  favour  of 
weaving.  Of  this  some  of  the  silks  exhibited  by  Campbell  and  Co.  are  examples, 
as  well  as  the  Irish  poplins  of  Reynolds  and  Co.,  and  Atkinson  and  Co.  In 
these  latter  goods  there  is  evidence  of  much  taste,  and  a greater  adherence  to 
the  principles  herein  laid  down  than  in  almost  any  other  fabrics  except  the 
Indian.  The  mixed  materials  of  Bradford  and  Huddersfield,  and  some  of  those  of 
the  same  kind  exhibited  in  the  Zollverein  by  Messrs.  Rurmann  and  Co.,  are  also 
very  satisfactory  where  those  manufactures  are  not  too  attcmptive  ; they  bear  the 
addition  of  crude  colours  ill,  and  the  low  tone  and  quiet  contrast  of  such  goods  are 
greatly  in  their  favour.  Silk,  as  has  lreen  before  stated,  is  so  rich  a material  in 
itself,  that  colour  is  hardly  needed,  and  where  used  it  should  lie  with  great  caution ; 
the  silk  which  forms  the  pattern  on  woven  mixed  fabrics  is  in  itself  a bright  contrast 
to  the  more  absorbent  woollen  ground,  and  shoidd  not  be  forced  into  opposition 
by  bright  colour;  and  in  all  cases  the  chance  of  error  is  diminished  by  ab- 
■hining  from  colour  in  pattern  rather  than  the  contrary:  that  crude  colour  is 
most  dangerous  in  silk  goods  is  shown  in  the  very  feeling  that  prompts  to  mode- 
rate it  in  chind  silk,  wherein  the  pattern  is  blurred  and  made  more  undefined  by 
the  process  of  dyeing  to  get  rid  of  the  crudeness  that  must  be  caused  by  printing 
in  colour  on  the  finished  material,  and  which  would  almost  res  luce  silk  to  the 
grade  of  glazed  cotton  or  chintz. 

Shawls. 

In  the  section  of  garment  fabrics,  design  as  applied  to  shawls  has  been  reserved 
for  a separate  head  ; not  so  much  from  the  importance  of  the  manufacture, 
although  even  for  this  reason  it  would  call  for  careful  consideration,  as  that  it 
lends  to  the  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  these  fabrics  were  decorated 
in  the  countries  from  which  this  article  of  dress  has  l>een  derived  to  us. 

The  exhibited  “ designs”  come  first  under  notice : these  are  almost  exclusively 
by  French  designers.  The  beauty,  excellence,  and  costliness  of  the  shawls  im- 
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ported  into  Europe  from  the  Eustliave  united  the  Cashmere  patterns  so  intimately 
with  these  fabrics  in  the  public  mind,  that  it  has  become  almost  a fixed  idea  con- 
nected with  them,  and  it  is  consequently  thought  indispensable  to  the  manufacture 
that  eastern  forms  and  eastern  treatments  should  be  applied  to  these  goods.  Tims 
for  a long  time  such  works  were  but  mere  imitations,  and  the  invention  of  the 
artist  was  less  taxed  than  the  laborious  skill  of  the  copyist  It  is  due,  however, 
to  the  French  designers  to  say,  that  they  have  of  late  made  earnest  study  of  the 
works  from  Cashmere  and  Persia,  not  with  an  intent  to  continue  mere  imitators, 
but  to  obtain  the  principles  on  which  the  eastern  artist  designed ; and  among 
those  who  have  studied  the  Indian  mode  of  ornamentation,  the  Messrs.  Berrus 
(France,  No.  55)  mast  l>e  spoken  of  as  having  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
where  many  are  competitors. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  disabuse  the  world  of  a rooted  error, 
and  as  the  multitude,  who  rarely  understand  the  true  cause  of  excellence,  have 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  form  called  the  Indian  pine  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Cashmere  patterns,  this  form  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
sale  of  shawls  of  this  fabric,  and  is  therefore  the  prominent  or  leading  feature  in 
all  the  European  imitations  and  repetitions  of  these  goods  But  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  excellence  in  the  designs  from  India  and  the  East  that  are  the  real 
causes  of  their  beauty  apart  from  any  leading  form,  and,  unless  these  are  under- 
stood and  practised,  the  forms  alone  will  help  but  little  towards  the  rich  effects  so 
constantly  found  in  those  works. 

The  Indian  pine,  moreover,  is  not  present  in  all  Cashmere  shawls  ; in  some  it 
is  either  greatly  suppressed  or  entirely  absent  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  introduction  there,  whether  as  a sacred  or  national  symbol,  or  as  used 
only  for  the  supposed  beauty  of  its  curves,  its  constant  repetition  in  works 
intended  for  European  wearers  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a cause  of  great 
monotony,  and  implies  a want  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  whose 
skill  should  supply  some  novel  application  of  ornament  to  such  fabrics  to  wean 
the  public  from  this  stock  idea  on  the  subject  But  in  doing  this  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  in  mind  those  principles  which  are  the  true  cause  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Indian  fabrics,  comprising  their  treatment  of  form,  treatment  of  colour, 
beauty  of  line,  and  due  consideration  of  the  material.  The  treatment  of  form  H 
one  of  the  essential  excellences  of  the  Cashmere  designs.  The  objects  used  in 
ornamental  decoration  are  always,  for  woven  fabrics,  treated  quite  flatly,  as  is  the 
case,  indeed,  in  all  the  Eastern  and  Indian  works,  whether  these  consist  of 
ornamental  forms  having  no  apparent  relation  to  natural  objects,  of  flowers, 
foliage,  or  even  of  birds  or  animals.  There  is  hardly  any  instance  in  which  this 
rule  has  been  overlooked.  Moreover,  excepting  in  the  ground,  large  masses  are 
rarely  introduced,  but  large  leading  forms  (as  the  Indian  pine,  before  spoken  of) 
are  filled  in  with  a minute  diaper  of  smaller  forms,  mostly  floral,  and  the  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  graceful  curves  and  elegant  flow  of  these  leading  lines.  The 
colours  also  are  subject  to  a general  rule;  they  consist  of  simple  flat  tints  without 
shading,  each  flower,  or  petal,  where  flowers  are  used,  each  leaf  in  foliage,  living 
rendered  by  one  tint.  In  the  best  Cashmere  shawls  these  inner  diapering  forms 
are  very  minute,  and  thus  a broken  texture  of  colour  is  given  to  the  surface 
ornamented.  The  tints,  where  in  large  masses,  as  in  some  of  the  embroidered 
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ornament,  have  rather  a tendency  to  secondaries ; thus  purple,  green,  and  gold 
prevail,  and  the  red  is  inclined  towards  the  colour  of  the  pigment  called  Indian 
red,  or  in  some  cases  to  pink,  which  is  a diluted  crimson  (a  red  with  blue  in  it) : 
thus  the  general  hue  has  rather  the  direction  of  coolness ; this  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  carpets  also,  both  Indian  and  Persian,  as  has  been  liefore  remarked. 
In  the  Cashmere  woven  shawls,  if  pure  tints  are  used,  which  may  be  the  case,  these 
tints  become  broken  by  the  mixture  of  colour  produced  by  the  threads  of  other 
tints  coming  to  the  surface  in  them  in  the  process  of  weaving,  thus  neutralizing 
their  force  and  producing  the  same  negative  tendency  ; invariably  flat  forms 
without  perspective  or  imitative  rendering,  flat  tints  without  shading,  and  single 
hues  of  the  same  colour,  are  the  principles  of  the  designer.  The  due  consideration 
as  well  of  the  material  ns  of  the  use  to  which  the  fabric  is  to  be  applied  is  evident 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  ornament,  which  never  draws  peculiar  attention  to 
itself,  and  from  the  texture,  since,  notwithstanding  the  use  even  of  metallic  threads 
in  the  ornamental  design,  the  Indian  fabrics  seem  never  to  lose  the  property  of 
flowing  in  beautiful  folds,  and  adapting  themselves  to  every  motion  of  the  wearer, 
an  excellence  not  so  constantly  present  in  the  European  manufactures.  Now  the 
French  designers,  to  whom  it  seems  clear  that  manufacturers  are  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  their  designs,  although  they  have  made  much  study  of  principles, 
seem  either  to  have  overlooked  some,  or  to  have  willingly  ignored  them,  either 
in  deference  to  the  ruling  idea  entertained  by  the  public,  or  in  order  to  obtain 
novelty ; but  novelty  should  never  be  sought  at  a sacrifice  of  truth.  Let  the 
designer  throw  away,  if  he  pleases,  the  Indian  forms — the  Indian  pine  form, 
perhaps,  the  sooner  the  better,  since  it  never  had  any  symbolical  significance 
with  us,  and  it  has  long  ceased  to  have  beauty  of  line,  tormented  as  it  is  into 
every  possible  variation  from  the  nonnal  form — and  avoiding  more  imitations 
endeavour  after  a treatment  in  harmony  with  European  taste  and  feelings. 

Thus,  for  instance,  geometrical  leading  forms  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
Cashmere  shawls,  and  such  treatment  might  be  most  successful  in  the  hands  of 
European  artists,  considering  the  varied  and  complicated  combinations  of  flat 
forms  open  to  their  choice.  The  Byzantine  tracery,  guillochds,  or  even  the 
graceful  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  if  perfect  flatness  were  preserved,  might  be 
diapered  with  colour  in  the  Indian  manner ; but  the  tide  seems  to  have  set  in 
quite  the  contrary  direction, — the  leading  forms  of  the  Eastern  patterns  are  kept, 
the  just  principles  are  disregarded : the  Indian  pine,  exaggerated  often  to 
extreme  caricature,  is  applied  not  merely  to  shawls  but  to  other  goods ; the 
diaper,  moreover,  instead  of  being  flat,  is  composed  of  flowers  often  the  size  of 
nature,  imitatively  and  perepectively  drawn,  and  sometimes  most  elaborately 

shaded.  Thus  simplicity  is  lost — the  principle  of  flatness  is  totally  disregarded 

the  colour  not  being  in  flat  tints,  and  the  broken  texture  of  surface  entirely  done 
away  with  ; the  result  has  a certain  showy  beauty,  but  it  is  meretricious  and 
unsound  ; it  may  be  the  novelty  of  a season,  but  it  is  built  on  a false  foundation 
and  will  never  last. 

There  is  a circumstance  connected  with  floral  ornament  which  hardly  seems  to 
have  had  proper  consideration  ; it  deserves,  however,  some  attention.  Many  of 
the  flowers  used  by  us  as  ornament  are  not  in  a state  of  nature,  but  have  already 
been  subjected  to  another  art,  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  subjected  by  him  to  a 
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process  of  cultivation  which  unnaturally  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  parts,  and 
by  means  of  which,  the  stamens  being  converted  into  petals,  the  flower  becomes 
doubled  and  rendered  artificial — more  beautiful,  perhaps,  as  a flower,  but  less 
tractable  as  ornament,  and  far  less  simple,  far  less  fitted  for  that  flat  display  which 
is  required  by  some  fabrics.  By  these  means  the  five-petalled  rose,  the  five- 
petalled  pink,  &c.,  become  a bunch  of  petals ; and  if  we  would  see  how  entirely 
some  flowers  are  thus  rendered  artificial,  the  dahlia  may  be  instanced  as  an 
example : in  its  simple  state  it  has  a single  border  of  petals  with  a central  disk, — 
by  cultivation  it  is  a cluster  of  petals,  so  regularly  disposed  as  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  a rosette  of  ribbons  made  up  by  the  milliner.  Flowers  in  this 
state  are  already  conventionalized  by  another  art  ere  the  designer  takes  them  in 
hand,  and  the  result  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  artist  who  copies  the  actions 
and  passions  of  the  stage  instead  of  seeking  them  in  their  simple  reality  in 
common  life.  Moreover,  flowers  in  a natural  state  have  simple  and  clear 
characteristics  which  they  often  lose  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  the  difficulty  of  duly 
expressing  them,  as  artificially  changed  by  cultivation,  that  seems  in  some  degree 
to  have  led  to  the  false  manner  of  treating  them  in  the  ornamentation  of  woven 
or  printed  fabrics. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  fabrics  themselves.  The  new  mode  of 
varying  the  Indian  treatment  above  described  is  not  so  prevalent  among  the 
“ designs  ’’  as  it  is  in  the  fabrics  exhibited,  only  one  exhibitor  of  designs  for 
shawls  showing  example  of  this  extreme  departure  from  the  true  style  in  his 
works.  The  relaxation  of  just  principles  is,  however,  seen,  even  in  those  which 
purport  to  be  amply  imitations  of  Cashmere  designs  ; it  is  shown  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  small  landscapes  on  the  spaces  of  the  ground  between  the  large  leading 
forms ; in  representing  in  the  pattern  borders  of  ornament  quilled  or  gathered  iu 
the  manner  of  a fringe  ; and  in  the  spaces  filled  up  with  small  diaperings  being 
imitative  of  foliage,  palm-trees,  &c.,  instead  of  being  merely  flat,  graceful,  and 
flowing  ornamental  forma  So  far  from  endeavouring  to  suppress  novelty,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  encourage  it  as  far  as  possible,  since  true  novelty  is  not  an 
extreme  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  but  it  must  be  sought  by  other 
means  than  those  reprobated  ; the  designer  must  not  suppose  that  by  exag- 
gerating a secondary  characteristic  of  style  into  undue  importance,  and  adding 
new  materials  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  it,  anything  really  beautiful  and  new 
will  be  likely  to  result. 

In  the  shawls  exhibited  this  new  manner  is  seen  to  bo  very  widely  spread. 
The  greater  number  of  those  on  the  foreign  side,  both  printed  and  woven,  are 
thus  ornamented,  and  Norwich  and  Paisley  arc  following  in  the  same  track. 
One  French  house  exhibits  two  woven  shawls  in  juxtaposition,  which  may  serve 
to  compare  the  two  systems.  The  one  is  an  imitation  Cashmere  shawl,  consisting 
of  straps  or  bands  filled  in  with  gracefully-curved  ornamental  forms,  powdered 
over  with  colour  in  the  usual  manner,  the  Indian  pine  being  slightly  visible  only 
in  the  border.  The  other  design  is  in  the  new  manner ; it  displays  very  great 
ability  and  cleverness,  and  is  most  skilfully  manufactured.  In  it  the  Indian 
pine  form,  exaggerated  in  all  its  peculiarities,  is  filled  in  with  imitative  flowers, 
the  size  of  nature,  naturally  drawn  and  shaded,  with  such  minute  imitation  that 
even  insects  have  been  depicted  on  their  surface.  The  variegation  of  some 
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flowers,  as  tulips  and  asters,  and  the  shading  of  others,  as  roses,  &c,  is  substituted 
for  the  diapering  of  colour  which  is  characteristic  of  the  style  ; simplicity  of  tint 
is  therefore  lost,  and  flatness  wholly  abandoned  ; great  pains  and  lalxiur  have 
evidently  been  bestowed  on  the  design,  yet  the  result  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  neighbouring  Cashmere  pattern,  the  negative  colour  of  this  last  being  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  hot  unpleasant  hue  of  the  former,  arising  partly  from 
the  shades  containing  more  colour  than  the  local  hue  of  the  flower,  instead  of 
being  more  negative,  and  more  especially  from  the  impossibility  of  introducing 
the  contrasting  and  harmonizing  tints  exactly  where  necessary,  which  can  so 
easily  be  done  by  the  simpler  methods  of  India.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
this  false  manner  will  be  abandoned  ; that  when  imitations  are  intended  they  will 
be  in  a pure  style,  and  when  novelty  is  sought  for  it  will  not  he  attempted  by  thus 
outraging  true  principles. 

Ribbons. 

In  examining  design  applied  to  ribbons  it  is  necessary  to  have  especial  regard 
to  their  use,  and  the  purpose  which  they  are  intended  to  fulfil ; for  although  many 
of  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  as  regulating  the  decoration  of 
garment  fabrics  are  equally  applicable  to  them,  these  principles  are  modified  by 
the  place  which  ribbons  hold,  largely  partaking,  as  they  do,  of  the  nature  of 
ormimeute  added  to  the  other  portions  of  the  dress. 

It  may  be  said  that,  when  the  dress  itself  has  much  pattern,  ribbons,  which 
serve  as  bands  marking  the  leading  lines,  or  as  borders,  should  be  plain  in  colour 
and  without  much  enrichment ; their  office  is  contrast,  and  either  simple  colours 
or  stripes  in  that  case  are  most  desirable ; but  when  the  garments  themselves 
are  plain  and  unfigured,  or  figured  without  strong  oppositions  of  light  and  dark 
or  colour,  then  the  ribbon  may  become  a true  contrast  by  its  ornamentation,  and 
require  marked  forms  and  colours  to  give  that  expression  which  is  so  requisite. 
When  regulated  by  good  taste,  ribbons,  beside  giving  effect  to  form  by  their 
contrasts,  serve  another  important  purpose,  by  being  the  means  of  introducing 
brilliant  portions  of  pure  colour  complementary  to  the  general  masses  of  the  dress, 
thereby,  when  the  pervading  tone  of  the  dress  is  negative,  giving  that  brilliancy 
and  heightening  which,  when  judicious,  is  a great  means  of  enhancing  its  effect, 
and  giving  richness  without  gaudiness.  This  use  of  ribbons  points  out  their 
proper  ornamentation,  which  should  be  in  simple  forms,  permitting  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  tints  ; these  require  a geometrical  arrangement  to  give  them 
adequate  force  and  expression,  and  for  this  purpose  the  patterns  of  the  Indian 
tissues  offer  most  valuable  suggestions  to  the  omamentist ; even  the  introduction 
of  gold  and  silver  may  be  taken  advantage  of  os  a very  suitable  enrichment  for 
these  ornamenting  fabrics.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  prevalence  of 
natural  floral  treatments  as  the  decoration  of  garment  fabrics  has  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  style  in  ribbons,  where  it  is  more  peculiarly  out  of  place,  and 
that  the  rarest  efforts  of  the  designer  and  the  greatest  manufacturing  achieve- 
ments have  been  misapplied  to  overcome  the  difficulties  this  treatment  induces. 
The  design  of  the  Coventry  ribbon,  for  instance,  apart  from  the  style  adopted,  is 
one  of  great  merit,  more  successful  than  the  best  foreign  efforts  in  the  same 
direction  ; but  while  it  is  a rare  proof  of  difficulties  attempted  and  successfully 
overcome,  it  is  also  a proof  of  misapplied  excellence  and  unsuitable  omamenta- 
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tion,  being  based  on  the  artistic  principle  of  imitation  rather  than  on  those  proper 
to  the  omamentist,  abstract  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

There  is  an  evident  tendency  to  gaudiness  and  over-decoration  in  the  greater 
number  of  these  articles  exhibited,  and  it  largely  arises  from  the  above  cause. 
The  increased  width  these  goods  are  now  manufactured,  and  the  wrong  direction 
of  the  decoration  applied  to  them,  have  greatly  altered  their  character,  and  we  find 
landscapes,  figures,  portraits,  and  all  kinds  of  natural  imitations,  applied  as  their 
ornament  It  is  pleasant,  in  the  face  of  so  much  that  is  erroneous,  to  notice  the 
just  taste  exhibited  by  one  manufacturer  of  these  fabrics ; the  silk  ribbons  of 
Buisson,  sen.  (France,  No.  112.5),  have  a character  entirely  their  own,  the  ornament 
consisting  of  geometrical  figures  in  gold-coloured  silk,  diapered  over  a plain  ground 
of  some  delicate  tint,  or  borderings  of  geometrical  ornaments  on  the  same  principle, 
having  an  analogy  to  the  Indian  patterns  without  imitating  them,  and  being  very 
appropriate  for  the  intended  use  of  such  fabrics. 

Lace. 

The  concluding  subject  of  this  section  of  garment  fabrics  is  lace  design.  Lace 
is  assimilated  to  certain  other  classes  of  fabrics  by  its  uses  as  well  as  by  its  peculiar 
qualities  ; thus,  to  worked  muslins,  for  instance,  in  its  general  lightness,  and  in 
being  usually  without  colour  either  in  itself  or  in  its  ornamentation  ; and  to 
ribbons  as  being  an  ornamenting  fabric  to  other  parts  of  dress.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  lace  that  it  is  necessarily  ornamented,  since,  without  some  pattern 
upon  its  surface,  it  would  hardly  retain  its  name.  Its  characteristics  of  lightness 
and  filminess  of  texture  should  never  lie  forgotten  in  its  ornamentation,  which 
should  be  essentially  light,  elegant,  and  flowing;  all  straight  lines  should  be 
avoided,  not  only  from  the  necessities  of  the  manufacture,  but  because  graceful 
forms  are  required  to  pervade  its  ornamentation.  At  the  same  time  this  textural 
lightness  may  lead  into  the  opposite  error,  and  tho  ornament  be  so  flimsy  as 
entirely  to  lose  proper  point  and  expression  ; and  thus,  where  lace  is  used  as 
a trimming,  the  line  which  it  is  intended  to  enforce  or  enrich  bo  inefficiently 
marked  from  this  very  meagreness.  The  old  point  lace,  worker!  with  the  needle, 
was  often  too  heavy  in  character,  from  too  equal  a distribution  of  the  masses  of  its 
ornament ; it  wanted  less  crowded  spots  to  give  value  by  contrast  to  the  general 
surface ; whereas  the  modem  lace,  from  the  object  of  the  manufacturer  being  to 
cover  large  spaces  with  little  work,  too  frequently  errs  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  wants  parts  of  more  full  enrichment  to  give  it  point  and  character.  The 
border  or  edge,  which  in  reality  constitutes  the  true  lace,  should  have  the  most 
solid  and  marked  ornamentation,  out  of  which  should  grow  graceful  curved  forms, 
less  marked  and  pronounced,  gradually  passing,  in  wide  lace  or  in  veils,  &c.,  into 
diapers  of  sprigs  or  small  ornamental  forms  over  the  remaining  space.  While 
the  natural  lines  of  the  growth  of  plants  may  be  adopted  as  the  ornament  of  lace 
— for  which  they  are  very  suitable  from  their  elegance  and  variety — subjected  to  a 
symmetrical  arrangement,  however,  in  the  succession  of  pattern,  almost  all  imita- 
tions of  flowers  are  to  be  avoided  ; floral  forms  being  the  rule,  flowers  imitated 
quite  the  exception.  The  petals  and  leaves  should  rarely  be  filled  in  solid,  but 
treated  with  stitches  of  varied  forms  of  the  nature  of  a diaper  of  texture,  so  as  to 
give  lightness,  variety,  and  richness  at  the  same  time. 
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The  great  excellence  of  the  French  and  Belgian  lace  seems  to  consist  more  in 
the  truer  appreciation  of  beauty  of  line  and  delicacy  of  form,  than  in  any  very 
marked  superiority  of  design  over  the  English.  In  the  work  itself  these  charac- 
teristics are  even  more  evident  than  in  the  designs,  since  they  are  most  carefully 
and  faithfvdly  attended  to  and  preserved.  There  is,  moreover,  a more  just  appre- 
ciation of  quantity  in  the  ornamental  arrangements  of  the  Brussels  and  Valen- 
ciennes laces  than  in  our  own  ; the  patterns  of  Honiton  lace  are  generally  too 
heavy,  the  form  rather  too  large  and  overcrowded,  and  the  whole  effect  a little  too 
solid  and  equal,  although  this  partly  arises  from  the  mode  of  manufacture. 

As  compared  with  the  important  exhibition  of  the  manufactured  article,  there 
are  few  “ designs  " for  lace  on  the  foreign  side  ; and  tho  best  of  those  are  more 
remarkable  for  execution  than  for  any  particular  originality,  viewed  relatively  to 
the  beautiful  fabrics  themselves.  On  the  English  side  there  are  some  designs  for 
lace  curtains,  and  one  for  a lace  veil,  founded  on  Brussels  patterns,  by  H.  Heald, 
of  Nottingham,  which  has  merit.  There  are  also  several  designs  exhibited  by  the 
students  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,  some  of  the  most  elaborate  of 
which,  by  C.  P.  Slocombe  and  T.  Rawlings,  have  been  extremely  well  executed  in 
Honiton  lace  by  Mrs.  Tredwin,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Gill,  of  Colyton.  Tho  designs 
are  novel,  but  a little  too  architectural  in  their  general  arrangement,  resulting  in 
a slight  degree  of  stiffness,  and  a want  of  that  flowing  ease  which  should  charac- 
terize tho  ornament  of  the  material  The  female  students  also  have  some  clever 
designs  for  lace.  The  beautiful  fabrics  exhibited  will  have  their  due  share  of 
attention  from  the  Jury  of  the  Class  for  the  manufactured  article.  Some  of  the 
best  design  is  to  lie  found  in  the  works  of  Groucock  aud  Co.  (Class  XIX.,  3), 
Forrest  and  Son  (Class  XIX.,  45),  and  those  already  mentioned.  The  Notting- 
ham lace  curtains,  although  not  to  be  commended  for  their  design,  show  a tend- 
ency in  a better  direction  than  the  Swiss  worked  muslins ; the  treatment  is 
generally  flatter,  the  borders  better  considered  for  quantity,  and,  in  some  of  these 
works,  a diaper  over  the  central  fiold  has  been  adopted  with  good  taste.  In  these 
goods,  and  in  machine  lace,  some  of  the  best  designs  are  to  be  found  in  the  fabrics 
of  Heymann  and  Alexander  (Class  XIX.,  25) ; and  II  Birkin  (Class  XIX.,  20) 
has  one  or  two  well-adnpted  designs  for  narrow  machine  lace  also.  On  the  foreign 
side  the  Belgian  and  French  lace,  from  the  grace  and  flow  of  the  lending  lines  of 
the  ornament,  and  the  greater  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  forms,  together  with 
the  better  appreciation  of  just  quantity  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  upholds 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  their  manufacture.  The  English  lace,  especially 
the  hand-worked  lace,  seems  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  it 
as  a part  of  the  excellence  ; the  foreign  lace,  even  when  greater  labour  has  been 
employed,  strikes  us  as  rather  elegant  and  beautiful  than  as  laborious  and  costly, 
from  the  more  easy  and  playful  forms  of  its  decoration.  These  qualities  entirely 
accord  with  the  nature  of  the  fabric,  and  charm  us  more  when,  on  examination, 
we  become  sensible  of  the  curious  elaboration  which  often  accompanies  them. 
The  lace  cuffs  and  berthes  of  B.  Vander  Kelen  (Belgium,  313)  include  some  of 
excellent  design  ; and  also  the  lace  exhibited  by  Van  Helen  ( Belgium,  299),  B 
Duhaijon  (Belgium,  314),  and  F.  Audiat  (France,  1545);  On  the  whole  there 
are  fewer  errors  in  the  design  for  lace  than  prevail  in  most  other  manufactures, 
partly  arising  from  its  circumscribed  nature.  Besides  the  faults  enumerated  in  the 
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foregoing  remarks,  the  tendency  to  the  natural  imitation  of  flowers  is  seen  in  some 
of  the  Houiton  lace. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  various  sections  and  sub-sections  into  which  this 
Report  has  been  divided,  it  might,  before  concluding,  be  thought  desirable  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  various  faults  observed  and  commented 
upon  in  the  course  of  this  examination : this,  however,  would  be  too  large  a 
subject,  and  one  not  necessarily  within  the  nature  of  the  Report  itself  The 
public  and  the  manufacturer,  both  equally  interested,  and  whose  improvement  is 
equally  necessary — for  to  be  useful  it  must  be  mutual — are  now  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  better  education  in  design  ; and  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
the  means  adopted  in  the  Government  schools  are  the  best  possible  for  the  pro- 
posed end,  or  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  their  scope,  so  as  to  make 
them  not  only  schools  of  design,  but  in  some  degree  workshops,  where  the 
specialties  of  design  may  be  fully  explained,  and  the  due  application  of  orna- 
mental art  to  manufacture  thoroughly  exemplified  and  carried  into  practice? 

This  question,  however,  is  twofold,  and  has  reference  to  two  classes,  whose 
functions  and  qualifications  are  not  necessarily  identical — the  designer  and  the 
art-workman.  That  the  designer  should  be  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  means 
of  production  and  the  peculiar  processes  of  the  manufacture  for  which  he  designs 
can  be  doubted  by  no  one,  since,  without  a knowledge  of  the  general  conditions 
of  the  manufacture  his  art  is  to  be  employed  upon,  his  labours  would  1*  useless. 
But  the  question  is  one  of  amount,  and  the  consideration  to  be  arrived  at  is,  shall 
this  knowledge  be  given  in  the  course  of  his  art-education  ? or  is  it  best  acquired 
when,  having  obtained  a thorough  knowledge  of  ornament,  he  turns  his  attention 
to  some  special  application  of  his  powers  ? 

That  the  art-workman  should  know  all  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  he  is 
engaged  upon  is  absolutely  necessary  ; it  is  his  starting  point,  as  an  education  in 
the  technicalities  or  processes  of  ornamental  art  is  the  starting  point  of  the  de- 
signer. What  the  art-workman  has  to  add  to  his  manufacturing  knowledge  is, 
such  an  amount  of  art  as  will  enable  him  thoroughly  to  appreciate  and  perfectly 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  designer,  without  which,  indeed,  he  is  imperfectly 
educated  in  his  trade ; while,  on  the  contrary',  the  designer  (not  necessarily  a 
workman)  has  to  obtain  such  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  the  workman  or  the 
machine  as  will  enable  him  to  fit  his  design  to  the  difficulties  of  production.  Like 
the  artist  and  the  omamentist,  the  two  classes,  whilst  generally  distinct,  sometimes 
merge  into  one  another,  from  which  cause  the  question  has  been  unnecessarily 
obscured.  The  truth  Is,  that  while,  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
the  designer  should  understand  the  minute  specialties  of  the  manufacture,  in 
others  it  is  nearly  unnecessary  : while  the  art-workman’s  province  is  quite  apart 
from  the  imaginative,  and  all  that  he  requires  is  a full  acquaintance  with  the 
technical  means  of  art,  such  ns  drawing,  modelling,  chasing,  painting,  &c.  In 
these  he  cannot  be  too  fully  educated  ; but  since  the  large  mass  of  those  who  are 
to  be  instructed  are  of  this  class,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principles  and  practice  of 
design  need  not  necessarily  form  a part  of  the  education  in  all  schools  of  orna- 
mental art 

This  view  of  the  question  does  not  interfere  with  those  special  cases  so  often 
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alluded  to  in  this  Report,  wherein,  from  the  high  requirements  of  the  material,  or 
of  the  object  itself,  the  artist-designer  is  at  the  same  time  the  artist-workman  also, 
and  embodies  and  produces  his  own  conceptions  by  his  own  skilled  handicraft. 

The  general  truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  a designer  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  technical  language  of  art,  and  the  general  principles  of  design  and  its  applica- 
tion, the  amount  of  special  knowledge  sufficient  for  his  purpose  is  speedily  ac. 
quired  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  to  which  he  may  devote  his  attention  ; and 
in  all  cases  more  strict  adaptation  to  uses,  more  originality,  and  greater  aptness  to 
mould  the  power  of  production  to  the  best  and  most  beautiful  results,  will  arise 
rather  from  a full  insight  into  the  means  at  the  manufacturer’s  command  than 
from  any  technical  education  in  those  means. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  art-workman ; to  give  him  proper 
instruction  in  carviruj,  chasing,  embossing,  painting,  &c.,  it  should  go  on  con- 
secutively with  his  learning  the  technical  elements  of  art,  and  his  perfection  as  a 
workman  will  be  measured  by  his  power  of  embodying  his  art-knowledge  in  his 
trade  labours.  The  process,  moreover,  is  a tedious  one,  requiring  the  hand  to  be 
educated  as  well  as  the  eye  and  mind,  to  enable  him  successfully  to  combine  art 
with  handicraft ; and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  such  labours  are  essential  parts 
of  true  schools  of  ornamental  art. 

Yet  the  several  requirements  enumerated  are  partial  and  local,  and  not  to  be 
made  a part  of.  general  so  much  as  of  local  education.  Thus,  since  London  and  its 
vicinity  is  the  seat,  more  or  less,  of  all  manufactures,  and  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
those  manufactures,  for  this  reason,  and  as  a central  normal  school,  it  would  bo 
advantageous  to  embody  in  the  course  of  the  London  head  school  instruction  in 
all  such  matters ; but  they  could  only  be  partially  useful  in  the  provinces ; as 
die-sinking  and  chasing,  for  instance,  at  Birmingham,  chasing  and  embossing  at 
Sheffield,  modelling  and  painting  in  the  Potteries,  &c. ; and  it  living  ascertained 
which  are  the  proper  localities  for  central  provincial  schools,  their  peculiar  art- 
handicraft  should  lie  taught  therein,  and  the  instruction  obtained  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts  be  of  such  a character  as  to  prepare  best  for  the  higher  instruc- 
tion of  the  central  provincial  school.  The  truth  is,  that  our  schools  have  all  been 
acciileiUally  founded,  rather  than  on  any  general,  comprehensive,  and  well-defined 
principle : and  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  very  desirable  to  liave  some  well- 
arranged  distribution  of  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  whole  kingdom,  laid 
down  in  accordance  with  local  wants  and  local  seats  of  manufacture,  to  control 
and  regulate  the  whole,  so  that  schools,  when  founded,  should  fall  in  with  a pre- 
arranged and  predetermined  system.  These  remarks  are  made  with  no  intention 
to  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  which  should  rather  be  viewed  practically  than 
theoretically,  and  the  solution  be  based  on  known  results,  rather  than  inferred 
from  any  supposititious  points  of  view.  The  great  public  establishments  of 
France,  both  of  the  Gobelins  and  at  Sevres,  would  on  this  account  demand 
especial  attention  and  consideration,  since  the  fabrics  produced  therein  have 
attained  a greater  excellence,  both  of  design  and  manufacture,  than  is  seen  else- 
where ; and  it  would  be  desirable  to  gain  full  information  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  nrt  obtained  by  the  workmen,  as  well  as  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  by  the 
designers  in  those  celebrated  manufactories.  In  the  same  view,  the  schools 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  the  bronzists  of  Paris,  and  in  which  they  mostly 
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obtain  their  art-education,  should  have  a full  share  of  attention,  both  on  account 
of  the  reputation  gained  by  these  works  for  artistical  completion,  as  well  as  the 
great  fancy  and  invention  displayed  in  the  Parisian  bronzes  While  our  own 
Mediaeval  Court  and  the  clever  revivals  it  contains  will  show  the  influence  on 
manufacture  of  an  educated  designer  acquainted  with  the  various  processes  of  the 
manufactures  for  which  he  designs,  and  apparently  controlling  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  his  workmen  in  their  production,  we  have  to  learn,  in  the  former 
instance,  whether  the  workmen  have  any,  and  what  amount  of,  education  in 
design,  and  whether  their  inventive  powers  have  been  stimulated,  or  only  the 
most  perfect  technical  acquirements  obtained  ; on  the  other,  we  pretty  well  know 
tliat  the  workmen  have  obtained  but  little  even  of  the  technical  language  of  art, 
and  that  in  invention  they  are  entirely  led  by  the  designer. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  at  Lyons  also,  and  their  routine  of  instruction, 
would  furnish  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  since,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  the  relations  between  the  art  and  the  means  of  execution  are  most 
intimate  and  complicated.  They  would  show  whether  the  education  of  the  work- 
man in  art,  and  in  many  cases  the  exalting  him  into  the  place  of  the  designer, 
has  resulted  in  a pure  and  just  ornamentation  of  the  fabric,  or  whether  it  has  led 
to  the  skilful  appliance  of  manufacturing  means  to  the  production  of  difficulties 
of  execution  in  these  fabrics,  rather  than  to  the  simple  and  the  beautiful  in  their 
ornamental  decoration. 

In  conclusion,  the  Reporter  may  be  permitted  to  express  his  sincere  regret  at 
his  own  shortcomings.  It  will  be  evident,  on  the  perusal  of  the  Report,  that 
there  are  many  omissions,  and  that  important  subjects  have  been  treated  with 
great  brevity.  Almost  entirely  deprived  of  counsel  or  assistance  from  his  fellow 
Jurors,  this  task  being  nearly  altogether  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  only  under- 
taken by  him  after  the  Jury  labours  were  concluded,  he  has  to  ask  for  a Large 
share  of  indulgence.  Ho  trusts,  however,  that  a proper  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
sources  of  true  excellence  in  ornamental  art  may  be  elicited  from  bis  brief  labours, 
and  lead  to  the  rejection  of  what  is  meretricious  and  false,  and  to  a more  simple, 
grave,  and  earnest  style  in  modem  ornament, 

Richard  Redgrave,  RA,  Reporter. 

London,  November  1851. 
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[N.B.— The  figures  following  each  entry  refer  to  the  paging  of  the  Report*,  which  is  carried  on  continuously  from  the 
Report  on  Class  I.  to  the  cad  of  that  on  Class  XX X.  The  Roman  numerals  ill,  xxiv,  &c.,  ice.,  refer  to  the  paging  of 
the  Prefatory  Matter.] 


Abate,  Felix,  427,  lias. 

Abbas  Tosha,  H.  H.,  128,  228. 

Abbott,  Rer.  G.  D.  (Juror),  Ixiv. 

Anmnoatmi— Crude  indigo  from,  213. 

Abdoursa-Mnram  Ogli,  227. 

Abdul  Ilamld,  170. 

A bole,  F.,  1180. 

Abcrcara  and  Gwythen  Collieries  Company,  21.— See  also 
Building  Stunt.  Coal. 

Abraham,  — , 577,  658. 

Abraham,  A.,  and  Co.,  593,  596. 

AbramotT,  J.,  338. 

Abt  Brothers,  1062.  1332. 

Acacia  Wood— Specimens  of,  employed  for  machinery,  326. 
Account  Boors.— See  Vellum  Billing. 

Acetates. — See  l*ady  Acetate  of.  Zinc,  Acetate  of. 

Acetic  Acid  Specimens  of,  exhibited,  105,110,  114,  117. 

Price  thereof  in  Germany,  119. 

Achromatic  Lenses — Experiments  conducted  In  1753  by 
Dollond  ami  others  to  discover  the  proportion  of  cur- 
vature in,  ] 162. — See  also  Optical  Class. 

Achromatic  Microscopes. — See  Microscopes. 

Acids  (various),  106,  109,  110,  118.  See  also  Benzoic  Acid. 
Citric  Acid.  Gallic  Acid.  Hippuric  Arid.  Oxalic  Acid. 
Tungstic  Acid.  Uric  Acid.  Valerianic  Acid. 

Ackere,  J.  C.  Van,  234,  818. 

Ackermann  and  Co.,  989. 

Acklaml,  W.,  553,  554. 

Acklin,  — , 418,  433. 

Aconitine— Specimens  of,  110,  114. 

Acoustic  Instruments.  General  remarks  on  the  various 
instruments  for  acoustic  purposes,  exhibited,  663,  664. 
Actien-Vcrcin,  W.,  1143. 

Adair,  R.,  983. 

Adams,  A.  (Juror),  Izii. 

Adams  and  Co.,  11(>8. 

Adams,  G.  W.,  1141. 

Adams,  H.,  869. 

Adams,  Jane,  ccv. 

Adams,  John,  231. 

Adams,  S.,  and  Co.,  430. 

Adams  and  Sons,  lll27. 

Adams,  W.  B.,  395. 

Adams,  W.  H.  F.,  IQfii 
Adamson,  O.  G.,  1433. 

Adcock,  — , 157. 

Adcock  and  Co.,  852. 


Adcock,  J.,  545. 

Addenbrook,  — , 978. 

Addington,  S.  (Juror),  lix. 

Addington,  W.  H.,  1052. 

Addis,  J.  B.,  jun.,  1076. 

Addis,  S.  J.,  1077. 

Addison,  R.,  728. 

Ailirondac  Manufacturing  Company  (New  York),  43. 

Admiralty,  The,  459. 

Adolphi,  C.  F.  W.,  1054. 

Adorno,  J.  N.,  421,  433,  676. 

Adt  Brothers,  1512. 

Aerial  Machines.— Model  of  a char-volant  or  carriage 
drawn  by  kites,  678.  General  description  thereof,  ib. 
Not  impossible  that,  under  some  circumstances,  the 
application  of  the  propelling  power  of  kites  may  bo 
useful  and  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  679.  More 
applicable  to  nautical  purposes  than  to  land  locomo- 
tion, ib.  Experiments  made  with  machine  on  the 
l<ondon  and  Bristol  road,  satisfactory  results,  ib.  Rotary 
balloon,  ib.  Description  of  the  propelling  power,  ib. 
Aerial  machines  designed  to  take  any  direction  re- 
quired, ib.  Description  thereof,  ib.  Model  locomotivo 
balloon,  ib.  Improved  valve  for  a balloon,  ib.  Loco- 
motive parachute  equipped  for  service,  ib.  Balloon 
of  improved  construction,  679,  C80.  Navigable  balloon, 
680.  Aerial  machine  with  wingB,  ib. 

Alfonso,  M.  J.,  1180. 

Affourtit,  G.  L.,  345. 

Aflnger,  J.  B.,  1537,  1566. 

Africa.— Fine  specimens  of  African  gums  and  resins  from 
Aden,  181.  Collection  of  woods,  native  or  grown  in 
Africa,  259.  Fine  specimens  of  elephants’  tusks  from 
Africa,  351.  Finest  quality  of  ivory  peculiar  to  the 
African  and  Asiatic  elephant,  ib. 

Africa,  South— Interesting  specimens  of  timber  and  other 
woods  from,  300.  Specimen  of  an  olive-wood  work- 
box  from  Grocnkloof,  1455.  Specimens  of  sticks  of 
rhinoceros'  hide  from  South  Africa,  1483.— See  also 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Africa,  Western  —Samples  of  indifferent  coffee  from,  144. 
Collection  of  oil  and  oil-seeds,  197.  Samples  of  cotton, 
225.  Specimen  of  teak  timber,  902.  Specimens  of 
soap,  1350.  Specimens  of  stuffed  birds  from  the  river 
Niger,  1432.  Specimens  of  singular  sticks,  1482.  Col- 
lection of  fans  from  the  bonks  of  the  Niger,  1493. 

Agard,  — , 73. 
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Ao ate.— Specimens  of  articles  manufactured  In  agate  from 
Oberstcin  (Prussia),  1132. 

Agincourt,  Antoine  D’,  1158. 

Agombart,  P.  1265. 

Agricultural  AMD  Horticultural  Implements  (Class  tx). 

— Tabular  classification  of  objects  iu  the  Exhibition  into 
which  this  class  is  divided,  xxvi. 

List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  class, 
lvii.  List  of  exhibitors  in  this  class  to  whom  Council 
Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxiiL  The  like  of  those 
to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxlil,  cxiv. 
And  of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  i 
cxiv. 

Practical  effect  of  agricultural  machinery  upon  the.  soil  I 
or  its  products,  481.  Certainty  of  action  and  cheapness  | 
evidently  the  standard  by  which  the  merits  of  agricul- 
tural implements  have  to  be  tried,  ib.  More  has  been 
done  in  England  for  agricultural  mechanics  in  the  last 
10  years  by  the  yearly  shows  and  trials  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  than  had  been  attempted  any- 
where in  all  former  time,  481,  482.  Few  simple  classes 
to  which  the  inventions  may  be  reduced,  although  they 
are  numerous,  482.  Review  of  the  various  classes,  with 
general  remarks  thereon,  482,  et  seq.  1st.  Instruments 
of  tillage,  492-489.  2nd.  Implements  used  in  the  culti- 
vation of  crops,  489-495.  3rd.  Harvesting  Implements, 
495-500.  4th.  Preparation  for  market,  500-508.  5th. 
Machines  for  preparing  the  food  of  stock,  503-511. 
6th.  Churns,  512.  7th.  Draining  machines  and  imple- 
ments, ib.  Conclusory  observations,  515-517.  List  of 
exhibitors ; exhibits  aud  awards,  &c,  517,  518. 

Remarks  on  the  agricultural  implements  from  Belgium, 
via.,  P.  Claes’  com  drill  and  roller,  485,  486,  491,  492. 
Delstanche's  and  Odeur’s  ploughs,  483,  485.  And  Du- 
chene’s  chum,  512.  Prizes  awarded,  518.  Report  on 
the  agricultural  implements  from  France,  viz.,  Talbot 
Brothers*  plough,  483.  A.  D.  Lavoisy’s  chum,  512. 
And  Vachon  and  Co.'s  seed  and  com  separator,  518. 
Prizes  awarded,  518.  Description  of  M‘Cormick*s  reap- 
ing machine  from  the  United  States,  and  remarks  on 
Prouty  and  Mean'  plough,  also  from  the  United  States, 
483,  495-497.  Prizes  awarded,  517,  518. 

S*?e  also  under  the  titles  of  the  various  implements. 

Agricultural  Roots.— Observations  on  the  agricultural 
roots  exhibited,  131. 

Ainge  and  Aldred,  1514-1516. 

Air-pumps.— Ingenuity  displayed  by  the  exhibiton  of  air- 
pumps,  525.  Most  important  facts  known  relative  to 
the  properties  of  air  have  been  elicited  by  the  employ- 
ment of  air-pumps,  565.  New  and  improved  construction 
of  instrument,  ib.  Small  number  of  manufacturers 
who  have  contributed,  ib.  Instruments  exhibited,  de- 
scription of  construction  tboreof,  565*568. 

Aire  and  Colder  Bottle  Company,  1180. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  669,  734. 

Akod,  T.,  and  Sons,  824. 

Aken,  P.  Van,  and  Son,  410. 

Akers,  Lieut,  316. 

Akhoondoff  Shah  Mirza  A.,  338. 

Akroyd,  I.,  and  Son,  776,  786,  787,  1638. 

Akscnoff,  J.,  767. 

Alabaster.— Slabs  of  Oriental  alabaster  from  Egypt,  59. 
Magnificent  series  of  marbles  and  alabaster  from  Tus- 
cany, 86.  Rich  stores  of  Oriental  alabaster  which  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  been  induced  to  open  of  late 
years,  1236.  The  taxza,  by  Mr.  Dallam oda  of  Rome,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  in  mineral  manufactures 
in  the  Exhibition,  made  of  this  material,  ib.  Samples 
of  alabaster  from  Egypt,  1241.  Vase  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, executed  by  Signor  T.  Dallamoda,  referred  to, 
1243. 


Alarm  Barometers. — See  Barometers. 

Alarum  Clocks.— See  Clock*,  Timepieces,  fcc. 

Alarums  (for  Houses). — Apparatus  for  the  detection  of 
fire  or  robbery,  693.  Principal  of  construction,  ib. 

Alba,  8.,  1505. 

Alboni  Brothers,  103. 

Albert,  His  Koval  Highness  Prince — 

Report  of  Viscount  Canning,  made  to  His  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  on  presenting  the  Jury 
Awards,  x-xii.  Answer  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  the 
foregoing,  lxix-lxxii.  Remarks  on  the  specimens  of 
wool,  the  produce  of  the  C'achemcre  goat,  exhibited  by 
His  Royal  Highness;  Honourable  Mention  awarde<l, 
xciv,  341,  782.  General  Council  Medal  awarded  to  His 
Royal  Highness  for  the  original  conception  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, Lxxiii.  Prize  Medal  (Class  III.)  awarded  for  oats 
and  beans,  125,  131.  Council  Medal  (Class  VII.)  for 
model  dwelling-houses.  439,  1276.  Reprint  of  His  Royal 
Highness*  Speech  at  the  Mansion  House  Banquet,  in 
different  languages,  883.  Garden  seat  in  caunel  coal, 
exhibited  by  His  Royal  Highness,  1230.  Remarks  on 
a scagliola  candelabrum,  the  property  of,  1269.  Prince 
of  Wales’  shield,  exhibited  by,  1533.  Portrait  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  painted  on  china,  after  Winterhalter, 

1540,  1576.  Another  portrait  on  china,  after  Thorbum, 

1541.  Proposition  to  erect  a statue  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  on  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  Build- 
ing, 1546. 

Albert,  J.  W.,  597,  607. 

Albinet,  — , jun.,  784. 

1 Albrecht,  Grccnhill,  and  Co.,  150. 

Albro  and  Hoyt,  1041. 

Albumen.  - - Excellent  examples  of  this  substance,  ob- 
tained from  cggto,  dried  and  manufactured,  exhibited  in 
the  French  Department,  357.— See  also  Blood,  Prepara- 
tions of. 

Albums.-  Importance  of  the  manufacture  as  a branch  of 
fancy  stationery,  981.  Admit  of  every  variety  of  or- 
namental display  In  the  bindings,  ib.  Beautiful  and 
numerous  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Awards  to  exhi- 
bitors, 992,  994. 

Albuquerque,  Mello,  J.  D.,  200. 

Alcaide,  M.  G.,  358. 

Alcan  mid  Limot,  345. 

Alcan  and  Locatelli,  1077. 

Alcock,  R.,  58,  1646,  1658. 

Alcock,  8.  and  Co.,  1190. 

Alcock,  S.  B.  and  Co.,  14Q2. 

Alcohol — Specimens  of,  procured  from  potatoes,  114. 

Alder  Bark — Specimens  of,  207.  Dye  extracted,  ib. 

Alderson,  Mrs.,  lt>40. 

Aldi,  — , 880. 

Aldridge,  J.  M.,  1113. 

Aldridge,  W.,  1545. 

Ale  and  Porter  Brewing— Illustrations  of,  120.— Sec  also 
Beer. 

Alcria,  Bishop  of,  675. 

Alexander,  — , 639. 

Alexander  and  Son,  726,  729. 

Alexandrovosk  Imperial  Manufactory,  418,  813. 

Alfonso,  Don  Joaquin  (Juror),  Uii,  lxiv. 

Algeria. — Existence  of  a large  number  of  metalliferous 
localities  in  Algiers,  71.  Operations  not  yet  sufficiently 
complete  to  insure  profitable  returns,  16.  This  result 
probable,  ib.  Concessions  for  eight  metal  mines  iu 
Constantine  province  granted  by  the  government,  »&. 
Great  obstacle  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ftiel,  ib. 
Opening  of  the  Bona  Mines,  ib.  Concession  of  four 
copper  and  lead  mines  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  working  of  the  mines,  ib.  Speci- 
mens of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores  from  Algiers,  71, 72. 
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Sample  of  wheat,  of  great  promise,  from  Algeria,  127. 
Bice  and  maize,  of  indifferent  quality,  129.  Sample  of 
hard  wheat-flour,  of  admirable  quality,  133.  Samples  of 
Tous-lea-Mois  flour,  152.  Complete  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  raw  produce  of  Algeria,  165.  Samples  of 
oils,  199,  200.  Collection  of  colouring  matters  or  dye- 
ing stuffs,  214.  Interesting  and  promising  samples  of 
cotton,  demonstra.ing  in  a remarkable  manner  the 
progress  of  the  colony,  226,  227.— Fine  specimens  of 
cork,  245.  Highly  valuable  collection  of  the  woods  of 
Algeria,  321,  326.  Fine  examples  of  red  coral,  353. 
Promising  specimens  of  cochineal,  358.  Cigarette  and 
other  papers  manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf 
palm  tree,  991. 

Algiers,  delegate  of,  xciv. 

Algiers,  Commission  of  Woods  and  Forests,  245. 

Algiers  Mining  Commission,  72. 

Algor,  J.,  1077. 

Alimentary  Preserves. — Importance  of  preserved  alimen- 
tary substances,  154.  Only  practically  applied  during 
the  last  25  years,  ib.  Intimately  connected  with  the 
annals  of  Arctic  discovery,  ib.  Stimulation  of  the 
manufacturers  by  the  Admiralty  to  obtain  perfection  in 
the  art,  ib.  Enormous  consumption  of,  in  India,  154, 
155.  Bcmarkablc  cheapness  of  the  preparations,  155 
Quantities  exhibited  from  various  countries,  ib.  Ex- 
tensive preparations  in  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ac.,  of  equal  good  description  with  the  English,  *6. 
Abundance  and  cheapness  of  animal  food  in  the  colonics, 
ib.  No  perceptible  difference  cither  in  the  mode  or 
perfection  of  preservation,  ib.  So  long  as  the  sealing 
remains  sound  the  viands  undergo  no  change,  ib.  Ve- 
getables preserved  in  a similar  manner  as  the  animal 
food,  155,  156.  Description  of,  most  advantageous  for 
preserving,  156.  Samples  exhibited  in  the  British  De- 
partment, ib.  From  the  colonies,  156,  157.  From 
France,  157.  From  Austria,  ib.  From  Spain,  157,  158. 
From  I.ubcck,  158.  From  Switzerland,  ib.  From  Russia, 
ib.  From  the  United  States,  ib. 

Alioth,  T.,  S.,  and  Co.  802. 

Alkali.— Use  thereof  in  the  manufacture  of  glasa,  1119. 
11M- 

Alkaline  Salts — Samples  of,  109,  120. 

Alkankt  Boot.— Fine  samples  of  alkanet  root  are  shown 
in  the  Austrian  collections,  213.  Specimens  from 
Spain,  215. 

Allan  and  Son,  1Q54. 

Allan,  T.,  242,  637,  638 

A murrom— Specimens  of,  106. 

Allard  and  Claye,  1357. 

Allday,  W.,  1113. 

Allen,  — , 616. 

Allen.  A.  B , and  Co.,  512,  1077. 

Allen,  F.,  1141. 

Allen  and  Moore,  1 IQS. 

Allen,  1C,  770. 

Allen,  J.,  ami  Co.,  1062. 

Allen  and  Solly,  1 049. 

Allen  heads  Mike,  (Northumberland).— Station  of  the 
Allcithcad*  l,eod  Mine,  Northumberland,  25. 

Allcon,  H.,  857. 

Allcx,  A.  J.,  1523. 

Alton,  J.,  219. 

Allotuopic  Phosphorus.  — See  Phoqiharua , Red,  or  Alio- 
tropic. 

Alloys.— Scries  of  metals,  and  the  alloys  that  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  them,  31.  Objects  exhibited,  and 
notice,  by  C.  Jordan,  stating  the  composition  of  the 
different  alloys,  ib. 

Alluaud,  sen.,  6't,  I1J4. 

Almanac  ('locks.  -See  dock*. 


Almeida,  Dr.  D’,  1318. 

Almeida,  Messrs.,  270,  298. 

Almeida,  Prmcnca,  200. 

Almeida,  Silva,  and  Co.,  200. 

Almoria,  Province  of  (Spain),  201. 

Almond  Oil.  See  Oil*. 

Aluer,  A.,  cciv. 

A lor  Fibre -Samples  of,  from  Barbadocs,  243 ; from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib. 

Aloes,  Extract  or,  120. 

Alois. — The  cathartic  principle  of  aloes,  119. 

| Alost,  M.  d’,  893. 

Alpaca  Manufactures— Specimens  of,  exhibited,  777,  779, 
790.  Importance  and  rapid  development  of  this  manu- 
facture, 820. 

Alpaca  Yarns.— See  Yarn*. 

Alsop,  Robins,  and  Co.,  794. 

Alston  Moor  (Cumberland). — Brown  haematite  and  car 
bonate  of  iron  existing  in  large  quantities,  16.  Section 
of  the  Alston  Moor  Mines,  illustrating  the  lead  veins, 
25. 

Alther,  J.  C.,  1031. 

Altitude  Instruments. — See  Agronomical  InArwment*. 

Alum. — Antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  cop- 
peras from  the  pyritous  schists  of  the  cool  formation, 
101.  Considerable  improvements  of  late  years,  ib.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  the  processes  pursued,  ib.  •*  Concentrated 
alum,"  ib.  Mode  in  which  the  Khenlsh  alum  is  ob- 
tained, 101.  Specimens  of  alum  referred  to,  53,  87, 103, 
105,  108,  110,  111,  114-118,  121. 

Alum  (or  W'uite)  Leather.— See  Leather,  ire. 

Alumina,  Sulphate  or— Has  become  a considerable  manu- 
facture under  the  name  of  “ concentrated  alum,’  101. 

Alrargonxalcoz,  K.,  L42IL 

Alvcan,  Juan  d’,  137. 

Alvera,  B.  G.,  148. 

Atverex,  C.D.  S.,  20l. 

Alvert,  J.  V.,  1520. 

Amadou  (or  German  tinder). — Specimens  of  prepared  oma- 
dou,  246. 

Atnand,  J.,  54. 

A man  and  Egli,  802. 

“Amazon  attacked  nr  a Tiger”  (sculpture). -Notice  of 
this  work,  1532,  1562,  1587. 

Amber— Is  found  associated  with  certain  lignites,  and  is  tole- 
rably abundant,  78.  Rarity  of  transparent  specimens  of 
fine  colour,  ib.  Prussia  the  only  country  furnishing 
them  for  commercial  purposes,  ib.  Collected  chiefly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ; specimens  exhibited,  ib. 
Specimens  of  yellow  amber  necklaces,  1142.  Necklaces, 
brooches,  and  articles  for  dressing-cases  in  lemon- 
coloured  aml»er,  ib.  Extensive  use  of  this  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  LLlfL  High 
price  of  mouth-pieces  in  the  East,  ib.  Current  belief  in 
Turkey  that  amber  is  incapable  of  transmitting  infec- 
tion, ib.  In  Europe,  ivory,  bone,  and  liorn  have  to  some 
extent  usurped  the  place  of  the  more  costly  material,  ib. 
Amber  much  employed  for  beails,  brooches,  car-rings, 
fee.,  it.  Coarser  descriptions  and  chips  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  varnish,  amber  oils,  and  succinic 
acids,  it.  Occasional  substitution  of  copal  for  amber, 
ib.  So  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  by 
a chemical  analysis,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  chemical  cha- 
racters of  amber,  ib.  Mode  of  obtaining  amber  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  1496.  1421.  Terrestrial  and  marine 
amber,  1497.  Evidences  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
amber,  ib.  Variety  of  amber  most  valuable,  1497, 1428. 
Double  meaning  of  “ Electron"  (amber)  used  by  the 
ancient  authors,  1498. 141LL  Specimens  of  amber  mouth- 
pieces from  Slates  of  Germany,  JLilhL  Splendid  mouth- 
pieces from  Persia  and  Turkey,  KILL  Extraordinary 
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value  of  those  from  Turkey,  1501.  Various  amber  ma- 
nufactures contributed,  names  of  exhibitors,  and  awards, 

1503, 1505. 

Ambrose,  J.,  1279.  • 

America,  North.— Collection  of  woods,  native  of,  or  grown 
in,  259-262.  See  also  Canada.  Sett  Brunswick.  iVoro 
Scotia.  United  States  of  America. 

America,  South— Collection  of  woods,  native  of,  or  grown 
in,  263-265,  313. 

Ameyo-Bcrte,  R.,  815. 

Amherst  (East  Indio)— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  con- 
tributed by  the  Indian  Government,  291-294. 

Ammonia.— Importance  of  ammonia  to  agriculture,  96. 

Ammonia,  Benzoate  op— Specimens  o£  1(M. 

Ammonia,  Carbonate  of— Method  of  preparation  thereof, 
1 10.  Specimens  of,  107,  109. 

Ammonia,  IIvdkochlohate  op — Specimens  of,  109. 

Ammonia,  Nitrate  op— Specimens  of,  107. 

Ammonia,  Salts  op— Specimens  of,  105,  108. 

Ammonia,  Sulphate  op.— Process  of  production  thereof,  its 
value  per  ton,  and  for  what  purposes  useful,  103.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  sulphate,  109,  121. 

Ammon  lac  al  8 alts— Prepared  from  urine  for  manuring 
purposes,  109. 

Amos,  C.  E.,  503,  504. 

Amoskcog  Manufacturing  Company  (United  States),  759. 

Amuller,  E.  F.,  I2S2. 

Anastatic  PnnmNo.—  Specimens  of,  noticed,  1542. 

Anamorphosis— Instruments  for  illustrating.  See  Per- 
spective. 

Anatomical  Modeia. — See  Models,  Anatomical. 

Anchors.— Remarkable  improvements  in  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of,  447,  461. 

Ancion  and  Co.,  470. 

Andelle,  G.,  and  Co.,  1179. 

Anderegg,  T.,  759. 

Anderson,  D.  and  J.,  759. 

Anderson,  G.,  and  Co.,  153. 

Anderson,  Sir  J.  (Juror),  flii,  lviii,  lxvL 

Anderson,  T.  (Associate  Juror),  liv. 

Amlraasy,  Count  G.,  51.— See  also  Iron. 

Andre,  J.  P.  V.,  1093. 1100,  lloG. 

Andreae,  C.,  797. 

Andrews,  M.,  813. 

Andrews,  R.,  410. 

Anemometers.  — Self • registering  anemometer  and  raiu 
gauge,  660.  Principle  of  construction,  ib.  Furnished 
with  paper  for  the  consumption  of  a month,  ib.  Ane- 
mometer exhibited,  designed  for  coal-pits  and  hos- 
pitals, 661.  Small  travelling  anemometer  from  Bel- 
gium, ib. 

Angcll,  G.,  1140. 

Angelt,  J.,  1 131. 

Angers  Slate  Company  (France),  69,  1229. 

Ancle  Meters. — Various,  exhibited,  694. 

Angola,  Governor  of,  Ixxxix,  327. 

Angrand,  -,  88 »,  978,  985. 

Angr&ne  Brothers,  1049. 

Animal  Kinudom. — Report  on  the  animal  substances  used 
in  manufactures,  335,  et  **/.  1st.  For  textile  fabrics 
and  clothiug : Wool ; general  remarks ; specimens  ex- 
hibited from  various  countries,  exhibitors,  and  awards, 
335-341.  llair  and  bristles:  notices  on  the  exhi- 
bits, exhibitors,  and  awards,  341,342.  Whalebone:  spe- 
cimens exhibited  and  awards,  .’142,  343.  Silk  : general 
remarks;  specimens  exhibited  and  awards  343-349. 
Feathers  and  down:  articles  exhibited,  exhibitors,  and 
awards,  349. — 2nd.  For  domestic  or  ornamental  pur- 
}>o«cs,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  implements,  350, 
et  setj.  Oils,  wax,  he. : notices  on  the  exhibits,  awards, 
Ac.,  350.  Horns  and  antlers:  remarks  on  the  ob- 


jects exhibited,  350, 351.  Ivory:  observation*, exhibits, 
and  awards,  351.  Tortoiseshell : articles  exhibited, 
351,  352.  Pearls : specimens  exhibited,  352.  Mother 
of  pearl  or  nacre : articles  exhibited,  exhibitors,  and 
awards,  ib.  Cameo  shells  and  corals : exhibits.  Ice.,  352, 
353.  Sponges:  specimens  exhibited  and  awards,  353. 
Goldbeaters'  skin:  specimens  thereof,  ib. — 3rd.  As 
agents  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  354, 
et  serf.  Gelatines,  isinglass,  and  glues:  countries  from 
which  contributed,  specimens  exhibited,  names  of  ex- 
hibitors, and  awards  granted,  354,  357.  Animal  char- 
coal, bone  black  and  ivory  black : specimens  exhibited. 
Ice.,  357,  358.  — 4th.  For  pigments  and  dyes,  358. 
Cochineal  and  carmine : countries  from  which  con- 
tributed, exhibits,  and  awards,  ib. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  used  in  Manufac- 
tures (Class  IV.)— Classification  of  objects,  xxi,  xxii. 
List  of  Jurors,  liv.  Exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  Ixxxix.  Prize  Medals,  lxxxix-xciv. 
Honourable  Mention,  xciv-c.  The  relative  excellence  of 
the  4‘  Raw  Materials  ” from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  in  the  Exhibition,  due  rather  to  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  sky  than  to  the  individual  merits  of  the 
exhibitors,  163.  The  jury,  therefore,  has  been  guided 
and  influenced  by  the  invention,  skill,  and  industry 
manifested  in  the  amelioration  nnd  perfection  of 
these  substances,  164.  Jury  resolved  itself  into  two 
Committees,  one  for  the  vegetable,  and  one  for  the 
animal  kingdom,  ib.  Preliminary  explanation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Council  Medal  has  been  awarded, 
164-169.  Subdivision  of  the  Report,  as  respects  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  Into  eight  beads;  and  as  respects 
the  animal  kingdom,  into  five  heads,  164.  Names  of 
exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals  have  been  awarded 
for  collections  of  raw  produce  or  materials,  165-169. 
Collections  of  raw  produce  for  which  Prise  Medals 
were  awarded,  170.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Jury  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  : general  remarks,  171. 
— 1st.  Gum  and  resin  series,  Including  starch,  171- 188. 
— 2nd.  Oil  series,  188-202. — 3rd.  Dyes  and  colours, 
202-216. — 4th.  Tanning  materials,  216  220.— 5th.  Fi- 
brous substances,  220-245.— 6th.  Cellular  substances, 
245,  246. — 7th.  Timber  and  ornamental  woods,  246. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  (Manufactures  from, 
not  being  woven,  Ac.,  Class  XXVlll). — Classification  of 
objects  in  this  Class,  xlv,  xlvi.  List  of  Jurors,  txiv.  List 
of  exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals  have  been 
awarded,  cxcii.  Prize  Medals,  cxei!,cxciii.  Honourable 
Mention,  cxciii.  Division  of  the  Jury  into  Sub-Com- 
mittees, 1301.  Sections  into  which  this  Class  has  been 
divided  by  the  Jury,  1302,  et  seif.  Section  (A.)  Manu- 
factures from  Caoutchouc  - General  remarks,  1302  1309. 
Council  Medals  awarded,  objects  for  which  awarded, 
1309-1314.  Prize  Medals  awarded,  1314-1316.  Honour- 
able Mentions ; notices  on  the  exhibits,  1316.  Remain- 
ing exhibitors,  and  articles  exhibited,  1316,  1317. 
Section  (B.)  Manufactures  from  Gutta  Percha—  General 
remarks,  1317.  Council  Medal  awarded  ; object  for 
which  awarded,  1341.  Prize  Medal  awarded,  ib.  Ho- 
nourable Mention;  articlo  exhibited,  ib.  Other  con- 
tributors ; nature  of  their  exhibits,  1321,  1322.  Section 
(C.) — Manufactures  from  Ivory,  Tortoiseshell,  Shells, 
Bone,  Whalebone,  Hum , Bristles , Ar.,  Cork,  Cocoa-nut 
Fibre,  Vegetable  Icory,  6fc.,  1322,  et  sey. — General  re- 
marks; various  objects  exhibited;  names  of  exhibitors; 
awards  and  notices,  Ac.,  1322-1.330.  Section  (I>.) 
General  Manufactures  from  IVoud,  not  being  Furniture. — 
Objects  exhibited,  awards,  Ac.,  1330, 1331.— Section  ( E.) 

Manufactures  from  Straw,  Grass,  and  other  Materials. — 
Objects  exhibited,  and  awanis,  ib. 

Animl.-  Fine  samples  of  anime,  abundantly  produced  liy 
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the  simiri,  or  locust-tree,  from  Berbice  and  Trinidad, 
182. 

An  natto.— Nature  of  thia  colouring  matter,  208.  Seeds 
from  which  obtained,  ib.  Samples  of  its  dyes,  ib.  Spe- 
cimens exhibited,  ib.,  211. 

Anscll,  C.,  461. 

Anson,  Hon.  Col.  G.  (Juror),  liil,  lx. 

Anated,  Professor  D.  T,  (Juror),  lxiv. 

Anstcy,  S.,  33,  1202. 

Anthelme,  — , lo3. 

Anthony,  Dr.,  1337. 

Anthuacitk. — Specimen  of  anthracite  from  Cwmllyn-fell,  • 
in  the  Swansea  Valley,  South  Wales,  32.  Specimens  of 
anthracitic  coal  from  Gwcndraeth,  Llanelly,  South  , 
Wales,  ib.  Selection  of  this  coal  for  the  use  of  the  j 
boilers  in  the  machinery  department  of  the  Exhibition, 
ib.  Blocks  of  anthracite  from  Pennsylvania,  42,  44. 

Antimony. — Process  of  the  treatment  of  antimony  illus- 
trated, 34.  Specimens  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  of  antimony  in  the  metallic  state,  ib.  Antimony  . 
and  metullic  antimony,  from  Rosena,  in  Hungary,  53. 
Specimens  of  crystallised  tartrate  of  antimony,  105. 

Antlers.— See  Horns  and  Antlers. 

Apollo  Stearin  Company  (Vienna),  1380,  131)3. 

Appel,  R.,  1542.  1552. 

Apperley,  J.  and  1> , 768. 

Applegath,  — , 422,  877,  M3. 

Appold,  J.  G.,  378,  386. 

Aqt'A  Mahinis — Specimens  of,  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  86. 

Arblay,  M.  D’..  jun.,  133. 

Arbuthnot,  Messrs.,  210. 

Archer,  J.  W.,  1113. 

Archer,  T.  C.,  850,  1448.  1451. 

AncacHr. — See  Botes  and  Arrows. 

Archibald,  C.  D.,  Lxxiv,  40. 

Archil — Specimens  of  preparations  of,  109,  110,  114. 

Architectural  Decorations.—  Notices  of  the  principal 
works  of  srt  in  this  Section,  vis.,  1.  Integral,  in  relief, 
colour,  Ac.,  1538 ; 2.  Adventitious,  as  stained  gloss, 
tapestry,  kc.,  ib.  Sec  also  Car lon-pier re.  Painted  Glass,  j 
Papier  Machs  Decorations. 

Architect!  iial  Disiuns. — Notices  of  the  contributions  to  ! 
this  division  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1558.  Remarks  on  the  ! 
Exhibition  Building  as  an  architectural  work,  1560. 
Notices  of  the  principal  architectural  models  in  the  ; 
Exhibition,  1560,  1561. 

ARCHITECTURAL  Models.— See  Models,  Architectural. 

Ardamatsky,  J.,  236. 

Ardamatsky,  J.  and  T.,  2.36. 

Ardslf.y  Oaks  Quarry  (near  Barnsley),  26.— See  also 
Grindstones.  Sandstone. 

Anluin  and  Chancel,  345. 

Auukntipekoi's  Lead— Specimens  of,  from  Sweden,  85.  Fee 
si  so  ljead  and  Ijead  Ore. 

Argyll,  Duke  of  (Juror),  till,  lxiii. 

Arliss  and  Co.,  889. 

Armillary  Sphere,  674. 

Armitage  Brothers,  768. 

Armitage,  G.  and  Co.,  lmtfl. 

Armitage,  M.  and  H.,  1 1 08. 

Armour.— Cuirass  of  German  native  cast-steel.  472.  Ma- 
terial improved  by  manufacture,  ib.  High  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  balls  of  fire-arms,  ib. 

Arms,  Aim  phial.—  See  Limbs,  Artificial. 

Arm*  (Pistols,  &c.),  Inlaid.  In  the  French  Department. 
1132.  1141.  In  the  8paniah  Department,  1532,  1540. 
158.1,  1584. 

Armstrong,  — , 003. 

Armstrong,  W.  G.,  390. 

Arnavon,  II.,  1338. 

Aruhcim,  S.  J..  1108. 


Amhelter,  M.,  1076. 

Arnoldl,  C.  E.  and  F.,  648,  649,  1195,  1292. 

Arnott,  Dr.  J.,  749,  753. 

Aroott,  Dr.  N.  (Juror),  IvL 

Arnotu,  C,  (Juror),  lv,  lxvi.  (Exhibitor),  363,  3.14. 

Aromatic  Seeds  — Large  collections  of,  from  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  151. 

Aromatic  Vinegar—  Extensive  use  thereof,  in  France, 
1350,  I3jl-  Number  of  exhibitors,  specimens  exhibited, 
and  awards,  1351,  1361. 

Arrakan— Collection  of  woods  from,  contributed  by  the 
Indian  Government,  295. 

Arrault,  — , 978. 

Arm,  J.,  1 1 13. 

Arrieta,  J.  J.  De,  153. 

A RKowaooT.—  Largely  exhibited,  especially  from  our  tro- 
pical colonies,  151.  Samples  of,  from  India,  Western 
Africa,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Bermuda,  Norfolk 
Island,  kc..,  185-187. 

Arrows.  - Sec  Bows  and  Amncs. 

Arrow  smith,  G.  A.,  1108. 

Arsenic.—  Large  proportion  of  arsenical  pyrites  mixed  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  31.  Mode  adopted  by  T.  Garland,  of 
Redruth,  for  tiie  reduction  of  arsenic,  ib.  Specimens 
of  the  products,  ib.  Preparation  of  arsenic  by  G.  Vol- 
derauer,  of  Solzbourg,  52.  White  oxide  of  arsenic,  ib. 
Gloss  made  with  this  metal,  tb.  White  arsenic  used  in 
glass-making,  1 150.  Arsenical  powders,  to  protect  wood, 
kc.,  111.  Specimens  of  arsenic  and  arseuical  prepara- 
tions, 105. 

Arsenical  Pyrites.— See  Arsenic.  Gold. 

Arthur,  J.,  30.  - Sec  also  Pumps. 

Arthur,  T.,  1212. 

Artificial  I.imus. — See  Limbs , Artificial. 

Artlgues,  M.  d\  1161,  1162. 

Artillery. — See  Cannon,  fre. 

Artinsk  Imperial  Works  (Russia),  1076. 

Arts  ct  Metiers,  Conservatories  dcs  (Paris),  554,  555. 

Ashburton,  Lord  (Juror),  Lxiv. 

Ashby,  J.,  373. 

Ashby,  W.,  431. 

Ashe,  - , 542. 

Ashford,  W.  and  G.,  8fiIL 

Ashton,  T.  (Juror),  lviii. 

Ashworth,  S.,  1544. 

Asia— Collection  of  woods,  native  or  grown  in,  253-259. 
Finest  quality  of  ivory  peculiar  to  the  elephant  of  Asia, 
351.  Yarieiy  of  specimens  of  tusks  from,  ib.  See  also 
the  carious  Countries  in  Asia  under  t/teir  respective 
Xames. 

Aska  Sugar  Factory  (East  Indies),  152. 

Askew,  C.,  432. 

Aspiialte—  Recent  discovery  of,  on  the  slmres  of  the  Petlco- 
dine,  New  Brunswick,  40.  Collection  of  native  as- 
phalt ea  and  the  products  of  purification  of  thia  bitu- 
minous mineral,  81.  Remarks  on  the  pavement  laid 
down  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  Exhibition  by  the 
Sevas  el  A spbalte  Company,  1210.  Specimen  of  asphalte 
adapted  for  pavement  from  France,  1270,  1271. 

Asprey,  C.,  14.Y). 

Assam— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  288. 

Assam  Tea.— See  Tea. 

Assam  Tea  Company,  139,  141. 

Assaying  Apparatus.-  Apparatus  fur  assaying  precious 
metals,  fiom  Russia,  649.  Description  of  M.  Staflel's  in- 
vention, 649,  650.  Practical  utility  of  the  instrument,  65<>. 

Assay  Balances— Notices  of,  ia  the  British  Department, 
557.  Of  onlinary  construction  from  Fiiui'e,  558.  Im- 
proved construction  of,  from  Belgium,  559. 

Associate  Jurors.—  See  Juries. 

Astagram  Sugar  Company  (India),  152. 
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Astell  and  Co.,  349. 

Aston,  J.,  1113. 

Aston,  W.,  1108. 

Asturian  Company  (Huddersfield),  678. 

Astral  h,  C.,  im 

Astronomical  Clocks.  -Sec  Clocks , Astronomical. 

Astronomical  Instruments. — Description  of,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  various  astronomical  instruments  exhibited, 
526,  et  so/.  Electro  magnetic  apparatus  used  successfully 
by  the  Americans  both  for  the  purposes  of  geodesy  and 
astronomy,  527.  Description  of  a transit  Instrument,  In- 
tended for  use  either  in  the  meridian  or  prime  vertical, 
528-530.  Description  of  a portable  or  field  transit  instru- 
ment, 530.  Description  of  the  principles  of  two  altitude 
instruments  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dollond,  ib.  Descrip- 
tion of  an  instrument  called  a transit  circle,  530,  531. 
Detail  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  a large  astro- 
nomical instrument  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ross,  called  an 
equatorial ; also  description  of  a similar  instrument  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Simms,  532.  Portable  equatorial  exhibited 
by  Dollond,  well  adapted  for  seeking  for  comets,  534. 
Description  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  known 
as  the  Westbury  circle,  ib.  Description  of  a portable  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument,  535.  Model  of  a stand  for 
mounting  an  equatorial,  536.  Portable  universal  instru- 
ment from  Bavaria;  description  thereof,  536-538,  De- 
scription of  an  equatorial,  ezhibited  by  Mcz  and  Sons 
of  Munioh,  538. — See  also  Clods,  Astronomical.  Sextants, 
Telescopes. 

A stiiokam  a— Description  thereof,  673. 

Atherton,  C.,  368. 

Atkin  and  Son,  1077. 

Atkinson  and  Marriott,  1077. 

Atkinson,  R.,  and  Co.,  418,  821.  1673. 

Atkinson,  W_,  985. 

All  off,  J.  G.,  1052. 

Atmotyre  Hoods — Invented  by  D.  0 Edwards,  508. 

Atmospheric  Recordku— Self- registering  meteorological 
instrument,  by  Dollond,  called,  654.  Principle  of  con- 
struction and  general  description  of  the  apparatus,  654, 
655.  Registration  of  the  changes  of  temperature  and  eva- 
poration, the  fall  of  rain,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind, 
&c.,  ib. 

Attaignant,  P.,  832. 

Attenborough,  R.,  1140. 

Atwood,  G.  B.,  1M 

Aubanel,  J.,  1105,  11,38. 

Aubergier,  P.  H.,  104. 

Aubert  and  Noel,  exevil. 

Aubert,  J.  L.  (Juror),  Ixiv. 

Aubert  and  Klaftcnberger,  743,  745. 

Aubin,  C.,  1108. 

Aubry  Brothers,  1029. 

Aubry,  F.  (Juror),  Ul,  1Q45. 

Aubusson  Manufactory,  L633. 

Aucher  and  Son,  729. 

Auckland  and  Waikato  Coal  Company  (New  Zealand),  37. 

— See  also  Coal. 

Auclerc  (Widow),  and  P.  Ledouz,  1426. 

Aucoc,  — , sen.,  1136,  1459. 

Audemars,  U,  743,  745, 1520. 

Audiat,  F.,  ML  lfkUL 
Audot,  L.  D.  J..  1 1 VC  1459. 

A tier,  — (Juror),  lx.il. 

Aupin,  M.,  187. 

Augustin,  H.  F.  I*,  104. 

Aulenria  Company  (Madrid),  12.ll. 

Ausfeld,  A.,  667. 

Austell,  St.,  Local  Committel,  28. 

Austin,  G ,,  1460- 

A us  tin,  J.  U.,  1 0-4. 


Australia.— Splendid  samples  of  wheat,  barley,  and  a few 
of  oats,  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Including  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  and  New  Zealand,  126.  Samples  of 
maize,  129.  Flours  of  excellent  quality,  132.  Good 
samples  of  resins  and  gums,  182.  Colouring  matters  of 
the  different  species  of  Xanthorrhca  well  worthy  oi 
notice,  213.  Samples  of  bark  for  tanning,  219.  Collection 
of  woods,  native  of  or  grown  in  Australia,  265, 266,  314, 
315.  Case  containing  132  specimens  of  merino  wool, 
340.  Specimens  of  printing  from  Ilobart  Town  and 
Sydney,  895.  See  also  yew  South  H'ales.  South  Australia, 
Australian  Wheat.— Sec  Wheal. 

Austria.— Sheet  iron,  called  iron  paper,  from  the  works  of 
Baron  Von  Klcist,  at  Nendeck,  Bohemia,  9.  Imperfect 
view  afforded  of  the  mineral  resources  and  Industry  of 
the  country,  47.  Working  of  mines  actively  carried 
on,  ib.  Small  number  of  exhibitors,  ib.  Contributions 
chiefly  from  Carinthia,  Styria,  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Salzburg,  ib.  Principal 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  in  Austria,  47—49.  Objects 
exhibited,  Prize  Medals,  and  Honourable  Mentions 
awarded  to  exhibitors  from  tills  country,  49-53. 

Remarks  on  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 
contributed  by  Austria,  104  et  set/. 

No  agricultural  produce  from  Austria  worthy  of  notice, 
127.  Different  varieties  of  maize  129.  Beautiful  sam- 
ples of  red  and  while  millet,  130.  The  wheat  flours  of 
this  country,  especially  the  Croatian,  exceedingly 
good,  134.  Samples  exhibited,  ib. 

Samples  of  oil-cake,  135.  Sample  of  bier  stein,  fabricated 
from  extract  of  malt  and  hops,  145.  Samples  of  starch, 
dextrine,  and  starch  gum  from,  18G.  Series  of  samples 
of  oils,  198.  Fine  sample  of  alkanet  root,  213. 

Peculiar  value  and  excellence  of  the  felting  wools  exhi- 
bited in  the  Austrian  department,  166.  Samples  of 
strong  and  well-prepared  flax  from  Moravia,  234.  Spe- 
cimens of  fibrous  wood,  244.  Use  of  this  substance,  ib. 
Good  series  of  specimens  of  German  tinder,  246.  Series 
of  specimens  of  woods,  322.  Specimen  of  selected 
teazles,  335.  Samples  of  wool,  336.  Fine  examples 
of  Italian  silks,  347. 

A dyuatnograph  exhibited  by  tbe  Chevalier  De  Burg, 
363,  667.  Jacquard  cylinder,  418.  Rifles  and  pistola, 
470.  Surveying  and  levelling  instruments,  548,  549. 
Balances,  560.  Daguerreotypes,  604.  Specimens  of  pho- 
tographic pictures,  607.  Various  chemical  apparatus, 
649.  Thermometers,  661.  Description  of  a pyrometer 
exhibited  by  M.  Wurm,  of  Vienna,  662.  Models  of 
crystals  in  glass,  668.  Drawing  instruments,  672.  De- 
scription of  various  planctariums,  674.  Globes,  677. 
Priming  machine  for  the  bi  nd,  684.  Seraphines,  726. 

Specimens  of  cotton  manufactures,  760.  Variety  of 
woollen  cloths,  767.  Principal  seats  of  the  manufac- 
ture, ib.  Good  quality,  *6.  Worsted  stuff  goods,  777. 
Observations  on  the  yarns  from  Austria,  785.  Samples 
exhibited,  788.  Gcueral  remarks  on  the  silk  pro- 
ductions of  this  country,  760.  Specimens  of  ribbons, 
796.  Samples  of  manufactured  silks.  797  805.  Speci- 
mens of  linen,  815,  Great  progress  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mixed  fabrics  within  the  last  ten  years,  820. 
Low  price  and  oxcelleut  quality  thereof,  ib.  Bohemia 
supplies  tissues  of  a quality  bearing  the  stamp  of  de- 
cided progress,  ib.  No  originality  either  of  design  or 
manufacture,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  822  824.  Collec- 
tion of  shawls,  834.  838. 

Specimens  of  fun,  850.  Samples  of  glove  leather,  8fi5. 
Samples  of  boots  and  shoes,  1053.  1055.  Handsome 
contribution  of  gloves  of  various  descriptions,  1057. 

Magnificence  of  the  typographical  specimens,  hUL  Writ- 
ing machine  for  the  blind,  928.  Numerous  specimens 
of  bookbinding,  933.1K1L  Statistics  of  pa | km -making  of 
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thin  country,  967.  Specimen  of  playing  cards,  9I&. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  albums,  961.  Specimens  of 
black  lead  pencils  of  excellent  quality,  Collection 
of  stationery,  printing,  bookbinding,  Ice.,  987. 

Observations  on  the  printed  goods  ami  dyed  yarns,  1000, 
lool.  Numberless  varieties  of  woollen-dyed  yarns 
contributed,  1001.  Specimens  exhibited,  1002. 

Articles  exhibited  in  lace  and  embroidery  few  ami  not 
suited  to  the  British  market,  1024.  Specimens  of  em- 
broidery, l(ri-*i.  Carpets,  1 iH3.  Specimens  of  richly- 
embroidered  over-coats ; of  dress-coats  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  1039.  Specimens  of  wearing  apparel, 
ib. 

Specimens  of  cutlery,  tools,  fee.,  1076-1073.  Observations 
on  the  collection  of  general  hardware  and  iron  manu- 
factures, 1093. 

Specimen  of  works  in  silver,  1131.  Articles  of  jewellery, 
LLLL 

* Articles  of  glass  exhibited  by  Austria,  for  which  Medals, 
fee.,  have  been  awarded,  1179,  1180,  1181.  Articles  of 
porcelain,  earthenware,  fee.,  exhibited ; Prize  Medals, 
fee.,  awarded,  1 194. 

Grand  collection  of  furniture  in  the  Austrian  collection, 
1198,  1201,  1211,  1212,  1213.  Considerable  fancy  and 
excellent  workmanshipdisplayed,  1201.  Painted  ceiling, 
1201,  1212.  Beautiful  specimens  of  paper-hangings, 
1206.  Articles  of  Japan  ware,  1209,  1212.  Billiard 
tables  and  cues,  1212.  Oval  mirror  frame,  1213. 

Fine  specimens  of  bricks,  1917.  Vases  manufactured  of  the 
tufa  obtained  from  the  hot-water  springs  of  Carlsbad, 
1230.  Three  fine  chimney-pieces  of  Carrara  marble,  ex- 
hibited by  G.  Bottinelli  of  Milan,  1236.  Specimens  of 
inlaid  work  in  marble,  1233.  Specimens  of  cements,  L2&L 
Specimens  of  artificial  pumice  stone,  1266.  Specimen  of 
artificial  stone  and  marble,  ib.  Specimens  of  good 
common  bricks,  1279.  Remarks  on  the  large  brick- 
making  establishment  of  Mr.  Miesbach  of  Vienna,  1279, 
1280. 

Beautiful  ivory  combs,  1323.  Extensive  assortment  of 
mother-of-pearl  ornaments  from  Vienna,  1326.  Brushes, 
1327.  Large  manufacture  of  olive-oil  soap  in  Austria  ; 
character  of  the  Eau-de-Cologne  supplied  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, 1342i  Samples  of  soap  and  perfumery,  1358, 1359, 
1361.  Contributions  of  a dressing-case,  dressing-table, 
fee.,  1455. 

Specimens  of  straw  work  and  willow  plait,  1332. 

Contributions  of  tallow-mould  candles,  1371.  Statistics  of 
the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles  in  Austria,  1380. 
Specimens  exhibited,  1393,  1397.  imitation  lucifer- 
matches,  1412. 

Contribution  of  miniature  flowers,  1428.  Specimens  exhi- 
bited, 1433. 

Remarks  on  the  parasols  and  umbrellas  from  Austria,  and 
specimens  exhibited,  1464,  1465.  Extensive  contribu- 
tion of  walking-sticks ; specimens  exhibited,  1482.  Col- 
lection of  pipes  (principally  Meerschaum)  from  Vienna, 
1499.  Specimens  exhibited,  1303-1505.  8nuff-boxcs 
and  papier-mache  wares,  1509-1512.  Specimens  of  toys 
exhibited,  1517,  151ft,  1523,  1324. 

Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  sculpture,  1 377.  Enamel 
painting,  1578.  Painting  on  glass,  ib.  Lithochromy,  ib. 

Austrian  Government,  166. 

AcToctntoNOORAPn. — Description  of  this  instrument,  693. 
Purposes  for  which  adapted,  ib. 

Automatic  Musical  Instruments. — Remarks  of  the  Jury 
on  this  class  of  musical  instruments,  726. 

Automaton  Toys — Great  variety  of,  1517.  151ft.  1523, 1324. 

Autophonr— 8ee  Barrel  Organs. 

Aunt,  M.,  1162. 

Auxoux,  Dr.  L.,  752,  753. 

Averseng  and  Co.,  244. 


Avery,  J.,  751,  753. 

Avignon,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  lxxix,  102,  104,  214. 
Aviles,  borough  of  (Spain),  15ft. 

Avissean,  1194. 

A warps  or  the  Juries: 

Report  of  Viscount  Canning  on  presenting  the  Awards  of 
the  Juries  to  the  Royal  Commission,  x-xii.  Answer  of 
H.R.IL  Prince  Albert  to  the  foregoing,  Ixix-lxxii. 
List  of  the  Jury  Awards  in  each  of  the  several  Classes, 
Ixxiii  ccv. 

See  also  Council  Medals.  Honourable  Mint  not.  Money 
Awards.  Prise  Medals.  Prises. 

Axes — Specimens  of,  from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 

1078.  1079. 

Axles.— Patent  railway  carriage  axles  and  other  axles,  from 
tho  manufactory  of  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree 
Company’s  Works,  Brunswick  Iron  Works,  Wcdnesbury, 
372.  See  also  Wheels  and  Axles  (Railway). 

Ayers,  W.,  1026. 

Ay vaxofT,  S.,  215. 

BobaiefT,  Arokcl,  215. 

Babarikin,  Michael,  236. 

Babinet,  , 567. 

Baboo,  Dconath,  240. 

Baboo  Deo  Narayn,  830. 

Baboo  Lakenath,  240. 

Baca  rat  Glass  Works  (France).  Referred  to,  1161. 

Bacchus  and  Sons,  1 179. 

Bach,  G.  F.  and  Son,  1034. 

Bacb-Pcros,  — , 1202,  1212. 

Boche,  — , 557. 

Bachovcn  ami  Vollschwitz,  802,  824. 

Bachrich,  J.,  246. 

Bacot,  Paul,  aud  Sons,  768. 

Badcock,  John,  755. 

Baddeley,  W,  381,  384. 

Bader  Brothers,  802. 

Badin,  J.  C.  F.,  1327. 

Baedeker,  — , 679. 

Bacnxiger  and  Co.,  761. 

Bagaiti-Valseechi,  P.,  1 33ft. 

Bagcn,  — , 593. 

Bngnall  and  Jeseon,  17.— See  also  Coal. 

Bagiudi,  J.,  and  Sons,  23. 

Bagre,  — , LBiL 

Bags  ter,  — , 883. 

Bagucr,  — , 127. 

Bahamas.— Fine  series  of  the  woods  of  the  Bahamas.  List 
thereof,  312,  313.  Very  large  and  fine  specimens  of 
sponges  in  the  collection  transmitted  from,  353.  Arti- 
ficial flowers  in  shells  and  wax  fruits,  1429. 

Bahuct,  A.,  345. 

Bailey,  J.,  1331. 

Bailey,  T.  B.,  322. 

Bailiy,  Comte,  and  Son,  739,  745. 

Bailliere,  — , 891. 

Bally,  E.  11 .,  I334j  ISM. 

Baily  and  Sons,  1108. 

Bain,  A.,  628,  633. 

Baine,  J.,  2Q3. 

Baines,  Messrs.,  312. 

Baines,  W.,  400. 

Baird,  W.,  1140. 

Baker,  — , 1125. 

Baker,  B.  J.,  866- 
Baker,  CapL,  279,  287. 

Baker  and  Co.,  1108. 

Baker,  H.,  646,  658,  660,  661,  694. 

Baker,  R.,  673. 

Baker,  W.,  UHL 
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Baker,  W.  II.,  Iii£L 

Bake*  dl,  — , 63*. 

Balances.— Balances  of  all  sizes  exhibited,  555.  Per- 
manence of  the  adjustments  and  beauty  of  workmanship, 
ib.  The  beam  and  pans  suspended  on  knife  edges,  wills 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Fox’s  balance,  ib.  Descrip- 
tion of  this  balance,  ib  No  example  of  balances  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Gauss  and  Weber,  ib. 
Nor  of  the  balances  invented  by  Stcinheil,  and  used  in 
comparing  the  Russian  standard  of  weights,  ib.  Con- 
trivances for  checking  the  oscillation  of  the  beam  and 
pans  when  in  action,  ib.  None  to  be  compared  in  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency  with  the  apparatus  invented  by 
Wollaston,  ib.  Division  to  which  the  index  points  when 
the  beam  is  horizontal,  marked  zero,  and  the  scale  num- 
bered to  the  right  and  left,  ib.  Inconvenience  of  this 
mode ; remedies  suggested,  555,  556.  Objects  exhibited, 
556-561.  Satisfactory  nature  of  the  exhibition  of  balances, 
liv,  Ixv,  565.  See  also  Auay  Balances. 

Balard,  M.  (Juror  and  Associate),  liv,  ixv.  Process  of 
M.  Balard  for  preparing  various  salts  from  sea  water  de 
scribed,  93,  94,  1 16. 

Balay,  J.,  796. 

Baldock,  E.  H.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ixiii,  lxir. 

Bales,  J.,  154. 

Balfour,  Major,  271. 

Balkfield  and  Co.,  1326. 

Ball,  DunniclifT,  and  Co.,  419,  433,  1012.  1026. 

Ball,  W.,  463,  484,  517. 

Ball,  W.  Y.,  and  Co.,  1056. 

Ballard,  R., 

Balleldler,  F.,  797. 

Balling,  Professor,  649. 

Balne,  — , 886. 

Bslny,  J.  P.,  jun.,  1212. 

Balloons  (various),  679,  680.  See  also  Aerial  Machines. 

Bai.lotimj  Machine. — Apparatus  for  recording  votes,  694. 
Well  adapted  for  the  intended  purpose,  ib. 

Bally  and  Co.,  1059. 

Balston.  Messrs.,  LilfL 

Bam,  J.  A.,  126. 

Bamber  and  Son,  1113. 

Bamford,  J.,  784. 

Bailee,  — , 89l. 

Bancks  Brothers,  946,  991. 

Bancroft,  Dr.,  211. 

Bank  Park  Pyropollto  Works,  1285. 

Bank  Quay  Foundry  Company  (Warrington),  389 

Bankart,  F.,  and  Sons,  104. 

Banks,  E.,  352,  1108. 

Banks,  Son,  and  Co  , 983,  991. 

Banting,  W.  and  T.,  1215. 

Banton,  E.,  869. 

Bapteroascs,  J.  P.— Principle  of  his  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons  by  pressure  applied  to  a dry  body 
in  a state  of  powder,  1185.  Is  identical  with  that  of 
Mr.  R.  Prosser,  carried  on  for  some  time  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  ib.  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  M.  Baptcrosscs, 
xxv,  1185.  1193. 

Bax  Iron.— See  /row  and  Steel. 

Baranowski,  J.  J.,  422,  433. 

Bakbadoes — Tamarinds  and  cashew  nuts  from,  137.  Cocoa 
from,  of  no  merit,  143.  Samples  of  tous-les-mols  flour, 
151,  152.  Remarks  on  a collection  of  artificial  flowers 
and  fruits  from,  1429. 

Barbat,  — , 892,  991 

Barbeau,  J.,  1065. 

Barbedicnne  and  Co.,  1105,  1200,  1211. 

Barber,  Howse,  and  Mead,  770. 

Barberi,  Cavalierc,  1218,  1272,  1538,  1560. 

Barberixi  or  Portland  Vase  referred  to,  1144. 


BarbetlJ,  A , 1196.  1211,  1579,  1622,  1626. 

Barbolin,  Captain,  460. 

Barbous,  — , 889. 

Rorboza,  J.,  824. 

Barclay,  A.  (Associate  Juror),  Ivi. 

Barclay  and  Son,  1390.  1393- 

Bardoffsky,  T.,  132L 

Bareges — Specimens  of,  998,  1002.  See  also  ll’nrtn,  S/ten. 
(re..  Fabric s (printing  or  dyeing). 

Barege  Yarn. — See  lonu. 

Barere,  B.,  985. 

Barilla— Specimens  of,  109. 

Barium,  Chloride  or,  107. 

Barks. — Various  descriptions  of  barks  used  for  tanning 
purposes,  216.  Quantities  imported  in  1849,216,217. 
Samples  of  English,  colonial,  and  foreign.  217-220. 
Samples  of  “Mahout”  bark  from  St.  Vincent  in  its  rsw 
state ; the  fibrous  part  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  fishing  nets,  243. 

Barker  and  Co.,  191. 

Barker,  C.  M.,  428. 

Barker,  F.  (Juror),  Ixiv. 

Barker,  J.,  907*  908*  991. 

Barker,  R.,  1077. 

Barley. — Samples  of  naked  barley,  125.  Samples  of  barley 
grown  at  an  altitude  of  600  feet,  at  Pitlochry,  in  Scot- 
land, ib.  Samples  of  barley  from  Ipswich,  ib.  Samples 
from  Australasia,  126.  Samples  from  Port  Adelaide,  ih. 
From  New  Zealand,  ib.  From  Canada,  ib.  Extensively 
exported  from  Denmark,  127.  Of  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion, ib.  Fine  sample  of  naked  barley  from  Russia,  ib. 
Sample,  of  good  quality,  from  Egypt,  128.  Samples  of 
skinless  barley  from  Tunis,  ib. 

Barlow,  — , 627. 

Barlow,  A.,  417,  433. 

Barlow,  W.  H.,  400. 

Barnard  and  Bishop,  1108. 

Barnes,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  lix. 

Barnes,  J.  B.,  104. 

Barnes,  R.  Y.,  1044. 

Barnes,  W.,  154. 

Barnett,  Mrs.  E.,  1429. 

Bamicot  and  Hirst,  768. 

Barnsley  Mines,  26.  See  also  Coals. 

Barometers.— General  remarks  on  the  various  barometers 
exhibited,  656-659.  Description  of  Griffith’s  new 
barometer,  656.  Description  of  Newman’s  well-known 
standard  barometer,  656,  657.  Invention  of  an  aneroid 
barometer  by  M.  Vidi,  657.  Description  of  Negretti 
and  Zambia’s  barometer,  arranged  to  register  the  highest 
and  lowest  readings,  ib.  Description  of  Yeates’s  regis- 
tering barometer,  ib.  Low-priced  barometers  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Brown,  658.  Description  of  a barometer  of 
original  construction  invented  by  Mr.  Brendon,  of 
France,  659.  Alarm  barometer  exhibited  by  Ericsson, 
of  the  United  States,  principle  and  use  thereof,  ib. 

Baron  and  Uhlmann,  744,  745. 

B&rossa  Range  Mining  Company  (South  Australia),  36. 

Barouches. — Park  Barouches,  193. 

Borral,  C.,  345. 

Banaude,  J.  P.,  865. 

Barratt,  T.,  232. 

Barraud  and  Lund,  732,  745. 

Barrel  Oroaxs.— Observations  of  the  Jury  on  the  various 
barrel  organs  exhibited,  726.  Barrel  organ  called  an 
autnphem,  the  tunes  produced  by  means  of  perforated 
sheets  of  mill-board,  ib. 

Barres  Brothers,  345,  794. 

Barrett,  — , 541. 

Barrett  and  Co.  (of  Fleet  Street),  431. 

Barre- 1 and  Co.  (of  Reading),  232. 
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Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co.,  502,  508,  505,  MO,  511,  517. 

Barritt  and  Co.,  985. 

Barritt,  J.  L.,  1521. 

Barron  and  Son,  1108. 

Barrow,  R , 26. 

Barsham,  J.,  239. 

Bar* ham,  Son,  and  Co.,  1527. 

Barth,  — , 879. 

Barth  Brother*,  1211. 

Barth,  Musing,  and  Plichon,  797. 

Barthelats,  L.  De,  345. 

Bartlett,  A.  D.,  1440,  1443. 

Bartleet  and  Sons,  1 108. 

Barton,  H.  W.,  545. 

Bartrum  and  Pretyman,  1108. 

Barwood — Colouring  matter,  or  dye-stuff,  extracted  from, 
206,  207.  Dyed  samples,  207. 

Bary  de  and  Bischoff,  7'J6. 

Baryta,  Carbonate  or— Specimen*  of,  112. 

Baryta,  Caustic—  Method  of  preparation  and  uses  of,  112. 

Baryta,  Nitrate  or— Specimens  of,  103,  107. 

Barytes,  Sulphate  or— Samples  of,  from  Nova  Scotia,  40, 
41.  Series  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  bary  tes  from 
Krappenberg,  Carinthia,  53. 

Basaltic  Minerals.— Found  in  Note  Scotia,  40. 

Basin,  A.,  70. 

Baskcrviltc,  975,  880,  937. 

Basket  amd  Wicker  Work.— Remarks  on  tho  collections 
of  basket  ami  wicker  work  exhibited,  1331.  Specimens 
from  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  ib.  Specimen 
of  willow  wood-work,  called  the  Sussex  truck-basket, 
exhibited.  Prize  Medal  awarded,  ib. 

Bas-reliefs  (In  ivory),  1537. 

Bass,  James,  104. 

Bassoon.— Invention  of  the  bassoon  exhlbitedby  M.  Adolphe 
Sax,  claimed  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Ward  of  London,  772, 
725. 

Bast,  C.  de,  759. 

Bastard,  Comte  Auguste  de,  1542.  1576. 

Bastehna  Brougham— Remarks  on  o,  410. 

Bastlen,  M.,  234. 

Basto,  J.  F.  P.,  1290. 

Basin,  Pinto,  and  Co.,  1180,  1194. 

Batalha,  F.  R , 183,  200,  214. 

Bateman,  — , 692,  693. 

Bates,  Hyde,  and  Co.,  415. 

Bateson,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  lx. 

Batti  CnAiR— Notice  of  a,  410. 

Baths— Specimens  of  various  descriptions  ot,  1109,  11  ta- 
il 15.  Remarks  on  a bath-room  wholly  manufactured 
of  decorative  slate,  1258.  Detail  of  the  process  invented 
by  Mr.  Rufford  of  making  glued  porcelain  batbs  in 
one  piece.  Prico  of  these  baths,  1294. 

Bath  Stone  (works  in). — The  works  in  Bath  oolite  exhi 
bited  are  neither  numerous  nor  important,  1225,  Though 
much  used,  not  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  an 
English  atmosphere,  ib.  Falls  far  slioit  of  Caen  stone 
in  every  respect,  ib.  Objects  in  Bath  stone  exhibited, 
ib. 

Bathier,  V.,  1053. 

Batka,  — , 560,  649,  668. 

Batka,  Wenzel,  52,  104. 

Baton,  W.  and  Sons,  1058. 

Battagia,  G.,  991^  978* 

Batten,  D.,  931.  2111* 

Battenbcrg,  M.  G.,  881. 

Batty  and  Feast,  137,  151. 

Bauchan-de-Bare,  A.,  960. 

Bauchct,  Verllndc,  422. 

Baudry,  A.  T.,  64. 

Bauer,  — » 876. 


Baughcn  Brothers,  787. 

Uauhofcr,  F.,  1035. 

Baum,  K.,  1113. 

Baumann,  J.,  551,  552. 

Bauman  and  Streuli,  797. 

Baup,  1!.,  158. 

Baur  Brothers,  1426. 

Bausenne,  — , 897. 

Bautte,  T.  F.,  1523. 

Bautte  and  Co.,  1 142. 

Bauwcns,  L.  F.,  1384. 1393. 

Bavaria. — Sample  of  peculiar  flour  from  wheat  grits,  from 
Bavaria,  of  exceedingly  good  quality,  134.  Specimens 
of  woods  for  sounding  boards  of  musical  Instruments, 
327.  Specimens  of  raw  silk,  348.  Specimens  of  rifles 
and  pistols,  471.  Description  of  a portablo  universal 
astronomical  instrument,  exhibited  by  Ertel  and  Son,  of 
Munich,  536-538.  Description  of  an  equatorial  exhi- 
bited by  Mcz  and  Sons,  of  Munich,  528.  Surveying 
and  levelling  instruments,  547.  Microscopes,  578. 
Black-lead  crucibles,  648.  High  reputation  thereof,  ib. 
Price,  very  low,  ib.  Galvanic  battery  from  Zwei- 
bracken,  649.  Drawing  instruments,  671.  Wind  instru- 
ments, 724,  725.  Specimens  of  mixed  fabrics,  926.  Ap- 
paratus for  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  2SKL  Varieties 
of  fancy  papers,  978.  Specimens  of  portfolios,  980. 
Various  specimens  of  fancy  stationery,  sealing-wax,  &c., 
995,  987,  222.  Heraldic  lion  cast  in  bronze,  from 
Munich,  llfltL  Articles  of  glass  contributed  by  Bavaria, 
1190.  1181.  Collection  of  furniture^  1211, 1213.  Speci- 
mens of  black-lead  crucibles,  1 292.  Wood  carvings, 
principally  toys,  1331.  Meerschaum  and  other  pipes, 
1499.  Papier-mache  wares,  1 510.  Specimens  of  snuff- 
boxes, Ice.,  1512.  Character  of  the  collection  of  toys 
from  Bavaria,  1518.  Specimens  exhibited,  15JEJ,  Notices 
of  the  principal  works  contributed  by  Bavaria  to  the 
Fine  Arts'  Department  of  tho  Exhibition,  vix.,  works 
of  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1566.  Sculpture  on  a 
smalt  scale,  ib.  Now  processes  of  painting,  ib.  Ena- 
mels on  porcelain  and  on  metal,  1567.  Painting  on 
gloss,  ib.  Various  processes  of  printing,  ib. 

Bavarian  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory,  IP-44. 

Bavay,  P.  de,  1109. 

Baxter,  G.,  887*  1542,  1559. 

Bayard,  H.,  599,  GOG. 

Bayley,  — , 592. 

Bayvet  Brothers  and  Co.,  864. 

Bazin,  — , 127. 

Bazin,  X.,  1358. 

Baxley,  T.,  225. 

Be,  W.  I.e,  822. 

Beach,  W.,  1077. 

Beale,  — , 103. 

Beans.— Excellent  quality  of  the  samples  of  “ Augusta  ** 
beans  exhibited  by  I1.R.I1.  Prince  Albert,  125.  Sample* 
of  beans  exhibited  in  the  British  Department  of  the 
Exhibition,  131.  Samples  of  beans  from  Canada,  ib. 

Beard,  -,  524,  601. 

Bcardsoil,  C.,  and  Co.,  768. 

Beardacll,  I.,  and  Co.,  768. 

Bearn  and  Jeffs,  1054. 

Beart,  R.,  429. 

Beaulieu,  A.,  541,  542,  546. 

Bcauprc,  Beautemps,  473. 

Beauvais,  C.,  345. 

Beauvais  Carpet  Manufactory,  1634. 

Beauvoys,  Chevalier  de,  160. 

Beauzonnct,  — , 933. 

Beaver  Cloth— Specimens  of,  768. 

Beaver  Hats— Specimens  of,  1058. 

Bererjne,  Sulphate  or— Sample  of,  114. 

10  N 
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Beche,  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  (Juror),  Uii,  474, 475. 

Berk,  F.,  m 

Beck  and  Sons  ( Belgium  \ 815,  1032. 

Beck  and  Sons  (Switzerland),  815. 

Becker,  C.,  546,  560. 

Becker  and  Kronick,  1209,  1212. 

Becker,  F.  A.  Sapp  and  Co.,  246. 

Beckett,  G.,  1054. 

Beckmann,  — , 225. 

Bede  quoted,  1152. 

Bedford,  J.,  431. 

Bedington  and  Tanks,  lhlfi. 

Bedsteads— Various  descriptions  of,  exhibited,  1211,  1212. 
Specimens  of  metallic  bedsteads,  1104,  1 109, 1112,  1115. 

Beehives.— See  Honey. 

Bee,  J.  F.,  225,  304,  1483. 

Beebe,  J.  M.  (Juror),  Ixl. 

Beecham,  Dr.,  213. 

Boechey,  Captain  (Associate  Juror),  lvi,  464. 

Beeching,  J.,  461. 

Beeck,  J.  C.  Van  der,  832. 

Bcecroft,  Butler,  and  Co.,  SO,  397. 

Bra.— Sample  of  beer  in  the  Zollverein  department  well 
fermented  and  good,  and  adopted  for  long  voyages,  but 
too  weak,  145.  Sample  of  Austrian  “ bier  stein  ” (beer 
atone),  a portable  article  from  which  beer  may  be 
manufactured,  ib.  Apparatus  for  the  chemical  analysis 
of  beer,  649.  Bee  also  Alt  amt  Porter  Jirriring. 

Bccrnaert,  A.,  1211. 

Beet*koot  Sloars.  - Collection  of,  from  France,  very  good, 
153.  Novelty  and  interest  of  the  processes  by  which 
procured,  ib.  Nature  of  the  processes,  ib.  Samples  of 
good  beet-root  sugar  from  Austria,  ib.  Samples  from 
Russia,  154.  From  Prussia,  >fr. 

Becvor,  Dr.,  1441. 

Began  Brothers,  133. 

Bchnes,  W„  1535, 

Uclsiogel,  P.,  1503. 

Bcisscl,  Widow,  and  Son,  I UW. 

Beisser,  W.,  981. 

Beitl,  F.,  1113. 

Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society,  167,  231. 

Belgians,  H.  M.  the  King  of  tiie— Notice  of  a bust  of,  I 
by  G.  Geefs,  15R2. 

Belgicm  : 

Products  of  the  mines  and  manufactures  of  tine,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Vieille  Montague  Company,  9.  Mineral 
industry  of  Belgium  represented  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
by  58  exhibitors,  53.  Working  of  coal  brought  under 
notice  by  only  a few  isolated  specimens,  22.  Greater 
part  of  the  objects  exhibited  furnished  by  Uio  Iron 
works,  clay  works,  rcflroctory  sandstones,  and  grind-  i 
stones,  ib.  General  account  of  the  different  rewards 
granted  by  the  Jury,  grouped  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  products,  ib.  High  reputation  enjoyed  by  the 
products  of  the  Company  of  Zinc  Mine*  and  Foundries 
of  the  Vieille  Montagna,  ti>.  Description  of  two  safety 
lamps  exhibited,  one  by  M.  L.  Mueselcr,  and  the  other 
by  F.  Eloin,  53,  54.  Prises  awarded  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  54,  55.  Remarks  on  the  articles  exhi- 
bited under  the  head  of  Zinc  and  Brass  Works  ; Prizes 
awarded.  55,  56.  The  department  of  mineral  industry 
as  regards  terra  cotta,  bricks,  crucibles,  refractory- 
clays,  and  kaolin,  well  represented  in  the  Belgian  Ezhi- 
bition,  56.  Great  number  of  rocks  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  grindstones  and  hones  ; Belgium  being 
a country  which  consists  in  great  part  of  pala'ozoic 
deposits,  57.  Object*  exhibited  under  the  class  of  slates, 
grindstones,  bones,  Ac.,  ib. 

Large  number  of  samples  of  wheats  from  Belgium,  127.  j 
None  of  any  striking  superiority,  ib.  Sample*  of  pc*?.  | 


beans,  haricots,  pulses,  Ac.,  131.  Sample  of  hay,  ib. 
Potato  flour  of  unusual  excellence,  134.  Oil-cakes  of 
various  kinds,  135.  Samples  of  hops,  136.  Samples  of 
starch,  186.  Vegetable  oils,  198.  Specimens  of  oak 
bark.  219.  Samples  of  flax  and  hemp,  234.  llorse  hair 
and  bristles,  341.  Raw  silks,  316.  Samples  of  glues, 
356.  Animal  black,  bone  black,  and  ivory  black,  357. 

Description  of  a marine  engine  from  Seraing,  367. 
Locomotive  engine  of  good  construction,  ib.  Portable 
engine  and  boiler,  ib.  Donkey  engine,  use  thereof  in 
steam  boats,  ib.  Tab  phaetons,  410.  Wool  made 
“soft-bobbin”  from,  415.  Woollen  manufacturing 
machinery,  416.  Notice  of  a singular  power  loom,  418. 

General  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  220. 
Objects  exhibited,  470. 

Agricultural  implements,  483,  485,  491,  492,  512. 

Sextants  exhibited,  541.  Sun- eying  instruments,  546. 
Balances,  558,  559.  Spectacles,  593.  Small  travelling 
anemometer,  661.  Brass  musical  instruments,  723. 

Various  specimens  of  cotton  manufactures,  759.  Assort- 
ment of  choice  woollen  cloths,  706.  Principal  seats  of 
manufacture,  ib.  Annual  value  of  manufactured  goods* 
ib.  Markets  to  which  chiefly  exported,  ib.  Specimens 
of  woollen  stuffs,  781.  Good  assortment  of  flannels,  783. 
Sample*  of  woollen  yarn*,  788.  Specimen*  of  flax  and 
hemp  manufactures,  813-815.  Active  commerce  in 
mixed  fabrics  in  Belgium,  820.  Increasing  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  demand  for  exportation,  ib. 
Ancient  excellence  of  the  weavers  of  the  country,  ib. 
Extensive  produce  both  for  home  and  foreign  demand, 
ib.  Objects  exhibited,  822,  823. 

Spocimeus  of  furs,  850-  Horse-hair  fibre  stuffing  for  fur- 
niture, 853.  Samples  of  tanned,  curried,  and  varnished 
leather,  860,  862,  863.  Specimens  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  869.  Specimens  of  boots  for  exportation,  1054, 

State  of  printing  in  Belgium,  893.  Specimens  contributed, 
ib.  State  of  the  paper  manufacture,  951.  Present  sta- 
tistics of  the  trade,  951-953.  Specimens  exhibited  aud 
names  of  exhibitors,  952,  953.  Specimens  of  playing 
cards,  liliL  Largo  quantity  of  envelope*,  2IL  Beautiful 
display  of  albums,  981.  Various  specimens  of  scaling 
wax,  935.  Large  variety  of  printing,  paper,  and  fancy- 
stationery,  987,  991,  992. 

Specimens  of  lace  and  embroidery,  1032,  1033  Carpets 
and  table  covers,  1043,  H>4L 

Specimens  of  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  1077,  1078.  General 
remarks  on  the  specimens  of  hardware,  iron  manufac- 
tures, and  ironmongery,  1094,  d wq.  Articles  showing 
the  art  of  inlaying  and  damascening  iron  and  copper, 
from  Liege,  1134. 

High  reputation  of  the  Belgian  window  glass;  large  ex- 
portation thereof,  1157.  Articles  of  glass  contributed 
from  Belgium  fur  w hich  Medals,  Ac.,  are  awarded,  1179. 

1180. 

Specimens  of  paper-hangings,  1206,  1212.  Collection  of 
furniture  ; mosaic  floors  and  tables,  1211-1213. 

Models  of  paving  stones,  1221.  Work*  in  Ordain  stone, 
1226.  Marble  chimney-piece  of  considerable  merit,  1237 
Marble  columns,  1239.  Interesting  a*  example*  of  the 
black  marble  of  the  country,  ib.  Specimens  of  cement, 
lUi 

Specimens  of  plumbago  crucible*  of  g»x*l  quality,  1292. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  shells  for  cameos,  1326.  Speci- 
mens of  brushes  of  all  kinds,  1326,  1327.  Collections  of 
carved  wooden  boxes,  1331.  Toilet  soap,  1349,  1362. 
Manufacture  of  stearic  candles ; specimens  exhibited, 
1331,  1394,  1398.  Coses  of  stuffed  hints,  1439.  Remarks 
on  art  idea  consisting  of  work  boxes,  reading-desks,  Ac., 
from  Spa,  1455.  I4fi0.  Contribution  of  parasols,  1465. 
Specimens  of  inlaid  walking  sticks,  1432. 

Flourishing  state  of  the  flue  nrt*  in  Belgium,  1581.  Cha- 
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racter  of  tito  sculpture,  I .'>81.  Notices  of  the  principal 
works  on  a htrgc  scale,  1381, 1382.  Medals,  1583.  Inlaid 
works  In  metal,  ih.  Castings  in  zinc,  1387. 

Bell,  — , 679. 

Hell  and  Black,  1412. 

Bell,  C.,  8^ 

Bell,  E.  B.,  322. 

Bell,  G.,  and  Co.,  104. 

Bell,  I.  L.,  104. 

Bell,  J.,  191,  1Q77.  1241. 

Bell,  J.,  and  Co.  (Glasgow),  ll'Jl,  1283,  1334. 

Bell,  Jacob  (Juror),  liv. 

a il,  John,  1101,  1333.  1334.  1351,  1536,  1386,  1567.  1660 
Bell,  John,  and  Co.,  104. 

Bell,  Mojor,  833. 

Bell,  T.,  128. 

Bell,  T.,  and  Co.,  615. 

Bell,  W.  C.,  1540. 

Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  particulars  relating  to,  1166. 

Beli.  TnA.NjrEKRr.HS.— See  Electric  Telegraphs. 

Bells— Various  descriptions  of,  1 108-1 1 1 1,  1115.  Observa- 
tions on  the  bells  and  suspending  apparatus,  1117. 1118. 
List  of  awards,  1118. 

Bellange,  A.  L.,  1211. 

Belleville  Brothers,  187. 

Be  1 1 house,  E.  T.,  and  Co.,  339. 

Bellman,  V.,  1267 
Belloh,  J.,  and  Co.,  797. 

Belmontes,  M.,  129. 

Belvolcttc  Brothers,  410. 

Belvidere  Company,  Richmond  (Virginia,  U.  S.),  977. 
Beroaud,  R.,  991. 

Benoden-Brucrs,  Van,  1061. 

Benedict,  Abbot — Window-glass  introduced  by,  into  Eng- 
land, 1132. 

Bones,  M.,  227. 

Bengal  Cool  Company,  35. 

Ben  ham  and  Sons,  1 ltri. 

Bcnham,  W.  A.,  142. 

Benkowits,  Marie,  1035. 

Bennati,  J.,  1134. 

Benncrt  and  Bivort,  1137,  1 17'J. 

Bennott,  — , 658,  6G0. 

Bennett  and  Co.,  825. 

Bennett,  J.  and  A.,  768. 

Bennett,  W.  8.  (Juror),  lvll. 

Bonnoch,  Twentyman,  and  Co.,  1028. 

Benoist  and  Co.,  783. 

Benoit,  A.,  744,  745. 

Benouville,  Mad.,  345. 

Bensley,  T.,  881. 

Bensley  aud  Walter,  826. 

Benson,  W.,  145. 

Bcntall,  E.  H.,  483,  484,  487,  488,  511,  517. 

Bentley,  — , 67G. 

Bentley,  W.  H.,  1108. 

Benzoates.— See  Amm<miay  Benzoate  if. 

Benzoic  Acid  - Specimens  of,  107,  109,  118. 

Benzole — A colourless  oil  obtained  from  gas  tar,  105. 
Bcnzoni,  G-,  12.37, 

Bcnzoni,  G.  M.,  1534,  1380. 

Be  ranger,  — , 558. 

Be  ranger,  A.,  1540,  1574. 

Bcranger,  J.,  and  Co.,  405. 

Be  rani  and  Co.,  10,  63.— See  also  Coal. 

Bermce.— Fine  sample  of  nnimo  produced  by  the  Simiri,  or 
locust-tree,  on  the  river  Bcrbice,  182. 

Bcrden,  F.,  and  Co.,  729. 

Berengucr,  J.  B.,  358. 

Beret ta,  D.,  359. 

Bcrgc  Brothers,  961,  991. 


Berger,  C.  H.,  92 1. 

Berger,  F.,  471. 

Berger,  J.,  and  Son,  Kll . 

Berger,  Mad.,  1061. 

Berger,  8.,  184. 

Bergmann  and  Co.,  1 It .>3.  * 

Bergman n,  W.,  1142. 

Bcrgquist,  — , 479. 

Bergue,  C.  dc,  401,  423,  431. 

Beringer,  B.,  471. 

Berlin  Royal  Iron  Foundry,  1565,  1567. 

Berlin  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory,  1194. 

Berlin  Wool,  Designs  for— Notice  of,  1345. 

Berlin  Yarns.— See  lunu. 

Berlingues  Islands— Good  quality  of  rock  orchilla  con- 
tributed from,  214. 

Berlioz  and  Co.,  1179. 

Berlioz,  II.  (Juror),  Iviil. 

Bermudas — Arrowroot  from,  151. 

Bernard,  D.  P.,  578. 

Bernard,  A.,  471. 

Bernard  and  Co.,  809,  815- 
Bernard,  J.,  1316 
Bernard,  L.,  471. 

Bernard,  St.,  House  of  Correction  (Antwerp),  8 is. 
Bemardel,  — , sen.,  720,  728. 

Bernard  is,  B.  di  (Juror),  lxiv. 

Bern  castle,  Dr.,  lSfln. 

Bernese  Farm-yard — Model  of  a,  442. 

Bernhard,  W.,  768. 

Bern!  and  Meliard,  1038. 
i Bcrnunolin,  N,,  Brothers,  470. 

' Bernoville,  F.  (Juror  and  Associate),  lx,  Ixi,  Ixvii. 
Bemovillc,  I*arsonnier,  and  Chcnest,  339,  797,  1001. 
Berquin,  — , 895. 

Bcrr  and  Co.,  1030. 

Berrus,  Messrs.,  1344, 1575.  1674. 

Berry,  B.,  and  Sons,  415,  433. 

Bert,  — , 802. 

Bert,  J.  J.,  and  Co.,  1363.  1394. 

Bertaud,  — , jnn.,  568,  668. 

Berte  and  Grevenich,  939. 

Bert^che,  Chesnon,  and  Co.,  768. 

Bcrthault,  — , 867,  m. 

Bertue. — Magnificent  44  bertho,”  formed  of  diamonds  and 
rubies,  exhibited  by  Kocmmcrer  and  Zeftigur,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  112«. 

Bcrthclot  and  Bonte,  810,  613. 

Berthelot,  N.,  419,  433. 

Berthollet,  — , 942. 

Berthon,  Rev.  E.  L.,  461,  463. 

Bcrtinl,  G.,  1178,  1338.  1576.  1606. 

Bertonnct,  — , 470. 

Bertou,  — , 948,  922. 

Bertrand,  A.,  802. 

Bertrand,  Gayet  and  Dumontat,  797. 

Bosley,  K.,  and  Co.,  903,  985. 

Bcsnanl,  Riclioux  and  Genest,  235. 

Bessemer,  U.,  387,  432,  433. 

Besson,  G.,  723,  728. 

Berwick,  K.,  1279. 

Betel  Nuts — From  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Slngaj>ore,  and  tie 
. East  Indies,  138. 

Bethel!,  J.,  269,  270. 

Bettignies,  M.  de,  1193. 
j Betts,  K.  L.,  1285. 

Betts,  A.,  720,  728. 

! Bcuth,  Privy  Councillor,  1561. 

Beveridge,  E , 615. 

Bevlngton,  J.  B.  (Juror),  lx,  Ixvii. 

Bevingtons  and  M*  rris,  849,  862. 
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Bcvlngtons  and  Sons,  *217,  864. 

Beyer’s  (Widow)  and  Co.,  813. 

Beyerhaus,  A.,  002. 

Beyerle,  — , 587. 

Beync,  C.  de  (Juror),  lxiv. 

Be7.rauka\-nikoiT-Sokoloff,  A.,  341. 

Bezault  and  Co.,  432. 

Bhurtpore,  Rajah  of,  1483. 

Blanchini,  G.,  1249.  1539.  1579. 

Biancoueini,  Count,  81,  235. 

Bibbs,  T.,  & Co.,  462. 

Bichromate  of  Potash. — See  Potash,  Bichromate  of. 
Bickford,  Smith,  and  Dovey,  Messrs.,  21 — Sec  also  Safety 
Fuses  (Mines). 

Biddle,  — , 487,  488. 

Biddle,  D.  (Juror),  lxi,  lxvU.  (Exhibitor),  1(145. 

Biddle,  J.,  1031,  1 1 13. 

Biddell,  G.  A.,  1113. 

Biddulph,  J.,  31. 

Biden,  J.  and  F.,  1141. 

Bidwcll,  J.  G.,  314. 

Biegel,  J.,  77. 

Bielefield  and  Co.,  1210.  1604. 

Blenert,  D.,  and  Son,  322. 

Bietry  and  Son,  776. 

Bigaglia,  P.,  104,  1179,  1509. 

Bigelow,  — , 1040.  1041. 

Bigford,  II.,  143. 

Bigg,  H.,  and  Son,  753. 

Biggin  and  Sons,  1077. 

Biggs,  II.  W.,  and  Sons,  1049. 

Bigotti,  L.,  1537. 

Bihet,  II.,  356. 

Billiard  Tables.— Excellent  tables  exhibited,  1201.  Inlaid 
cues,  ib.  Tables  of  British  manufacture,  of  simpler 
construction  than  the  foreign,  but  solid  and  of  excellent 
workmanship,  ib.  A wants  to  exhibitors,  1211,  1212. 
Tables  wholly  constructed  of  slate,  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  ordinary  tables,  1258,  1 259.  Slate  long 
employed  for  tho  bed  of  the  table,  1258. 

Billiet  and  Huot,  786,  787. 

Billson  and  Hamos,  1049. 

Bingham,  — , 606. 

Binny  and  Ronaldson,  903.  904. 

Biollcy,  F.,  and  8on,  768. 

Bird,  A.,  1113. 

Birch,  J.,  428,  433. 

Bird,  E.,  1242. 

Bird,  W.  (Juror),  Ixli. 

Bird,  W.  and  Co.,  22,  23. 

Birkenyaug  and  Binsfeld  Hammer  Foundries  (Stolbcrg), 
pigs  of  lead  and  zino,  and  cake  of  silver  from,  7G. 
Birkin,  R.  (Juror),  lxi.  Ixvii.  (Exhibitor),  419,  433,  1043, 

1679. 

Birkmann,  — , 983. 

Birnbouin,  J.,  234,  99. 

Birnic,  A.,  462. 

Birred,  D.,  813,  1639. 

Bischof  and  Khodlus,  101,  104. 

Bischoff  Brothers,  802. 

Bischoff,  C.  and  J.,  797. 

Biscuit. — Sec  Porcelain. 

Biscuit  Beef. — Sec  Soups,  hr..  Portable. 

Biscuit-making  Machines.  Set  of  effective  machines  for 
manufacturing  biscuits,  431.  Model  of  biscuit-making 
machine,  ib. 

Biscuits  —Samples  of,  from  Canada,  132.  From  Van  Die- 
men’s Land,  ib. 

Bishop,  J.  C.,  709,  729. 

Bishop,  Sir  II.  (Juror  mid  Associate),  liii,  lvii,  lxii. 

Bishop,  T.,  193,  194,  195,  196. 


Bisiaux,  — , 1044. 

Bisse,  L.  E.,  198. 

Bissen,  H.  W.,  1535,  1584. 

Bitumen. — Collection  of  specimens  of,  from  Trinidad,  42. 
Specimens  of  bitumen,  and  various  products  obtained 
from  its  distillation,  78,  114.  See  also  Asphalte. 

Bituminous  8nALE.~ Rectified  products  of  the  distillation 
of,  exhibited,  108.  This  manufacture  has  uttai  ned  more 
success  in  France  than  in  England ; reasons  thereof,  ib. 

Black,  B.,  1113. 

Black,  Dr.,  644. 

Black,  J.,  421,  433. 

Black,  J.,  and  Co.,  1002. 

Black,  J.  R.  (Juror),  lvlii. 

Blackburn,  B.,  1226. 

Black  Flint—  I’sed  in  gloss-making;  gives  the  name  to 
flint  glass,  1131. 

Black  Lead  Pencils.— Mode  of  manufacture  of  black-lead 
pencils,  7.  First  quality  is  known  in  commerce  as 
“ Brookman’s,”  ib.  Sources  of  supply  of  graphite,  ib. 
Methods  pursued  by  Mr.  Brockedon  for  consolidating 
the  powder  of  graphite  described,  7,  8.  Objects  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Brockedon  relating  thereto,  8.  Use  of 
plumbago  for  making  black-lead  pencils,  982.  Best 
plumbago  produced  from  the  Cumberland  mines,  Ib. 
inferior  plumbago  found  in  other  places,  982.  9 S3. 
Monlan’s  patent  pencil  and  pencil-cases,  983.  Improve- 
ments effected  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils  of  late 
years,  ib.  Qualities  necessary  in  good  pencils,  ib.  These 
requisitions  completely  provided  for,  ib.  Numerous 
specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited  and 
awards  made  to  exliibitors,  987,  991,  993,  994. 

Blackburn,  M.  A.,  ccv. 

Blacking.— Specimens  of  blacking  and  varnishes  referred 
to,  1 14.  This  compound  in  all  probability  a very  recent 
invention,  1400.  A mixture  somewhat  similar  used  in 
ancient  times,  ib.  Liquid  blacking  first  imported  into 
France  from  England,  ib.  Extensive  scale  of  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin,  1400,  1401. 
Establishment  of  R.  Warren,  1401.  Blacking  consists 
essentially  of  two  principal  components,  description 
thereof,  ib.  Process  of  bottling,  1401,  1402.  Manu- 
facture of  paste  blacking,  1402.  Contributions  of  the 
blacking  makers  of  the  British  Colonies,  United  States, 
France,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
1402,  1403.  Classification  of  the  exhibitors  and  the 
various  countries,  1403. 

Blacking  Bottles  - Description  of,  having  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  blacking,  1191. 

Black  more,  M.,  870. 

Blackmoro,  W.,  431. 

Blackwell,  S.,  16. 

Blackwell,  S.  and  R,  868. 

Blaeser,  G.,  1108. 

Bloews,  — , 893. 

Blair,  D.,  225. 

Blake  and  Parkin,  1070,  1076. 

Blake,  W.,  1293. 

Blakeley,  E.  T.,  831 

Blakeslee,  J.,  338. 

Blanchard,  — , 1284. 

Blanchard,  II.  II.,  470. 

Blanchet  Brothers  and  Kleber,  mi  942,  949,  235. 

Blank,  E.  (Juror  and  Associate),  lxi. 

Blankets. — Peculiar  make  of  blankets  exhibited  from 
Tunis,  784.  List  of  exhibitors  of  blankets;  articles 
exhibited  and  prizes  awarded,  ib. 

Blanquart,  E.,  594,  599,  607. 

Hlaiuy,  Poure  and  Co.,  1108. 

Hlnqulere,  — , 975. 

Bleaching  Pater. — See  Paper,  ^rc. 
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Bleacitiso  Powder— Sample*  of,  109,  111,  US.  Price 
thereof  In  Germany,  1 19. 

Blech,  Stclnbach  and  Manta,  1002. 

Blcrkmann,  J.  E.,  U)77,  1113. 

lllcekrode,  Professor  S.,  104. 

Blcibtrcu,  L.,  104. 

Blcuxe,  H.,  187,  M 

Blew*  and  Sons,  1108. 

Blind,  Apparatus  and  Boors  por  Teachino  toe.— Port- 
able typo  graph  or  writing  machine,  683.  Beautiful  I 
mechanical  contrivance,  ib.  Description  thereof,  ib. 
Method  of  using  it,  ib.  Machine  for  facilitating  the 
writing  of  the  blind,  ib.  Printing  machine,  ib.  Con- 
■traction  thereof,  ib.  Designer  himself  blind,  ib.  In* 
vention  for  teaching  drawing  and  writing,  ib.  Simplicity 
thereof,  683,  6S4.  Triangular  alphabet,  684.  Improve* 
meat  on  the  circular  alphabet,  ib.  Gall's  writing  appa- 
ratus, ib.  Circular  printing  machine,  ib. 

N umerous  inventions  and  devices  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  ‘JlO.  Estimated  percentage  of  blind  persons  to 
the  wholo  population,  ib.  Printing  for  the  blind  looked 
upon  as  a curious  or  doubtful  experiment  a few  years 
ago,  ib.  It  is  now  established  that  books  are  true  sources 
of  profit  and  pleasure  to  them,  ib.  Brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  together  with  the  present  state  of  the  art,  910- 
926.  The  whole  credit  of  tho  invention  of  printing  for 
tho  blind  belongs  to  France,  9liL  Establishment  of  the 
Institution  Uoyalo  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  ib.  llaiiy's  I 
original  invention,  and  his  book,  911.  Modification  of 
the  letters  of  Uaiiy,  and  revival  of  the  printing  by  Dr. 
Guillie,  ib.  List  of  elementary  and  other  works  pub- 
lished by  him,  ib.  Advance  of  embossed  printing 
under  Guillie,  912.  List  of  books  published  by  the  In- 
stitution between  1821  and  1840,  ib.  Vicissitudes  of 
L'Institute  des  Jeunes  Avcugles  do  Paris,  913.  lie- 
organization  and  able  management  of  the  Institution, 
by  M.  Dufou,  ib.  List  of  works  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  published  by  M.  Dufau,  ib.  Establishment 
of  on  institution  for  the  blind  at  Vienna,  in  1804,  ib. 
Institutions  for  the  blind  established  at  Berlin  and  St. 
Pctorsburgh,  in  1806.  ib.  First  improvements  made  In 
embossed  typography  in  Great  Britain  aud  the  United 
States,  914.  Works  published  by  James  Gall  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  price  thereof,  914,  915.  Intelligent  aod 
active  interest  displayed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
York  in  the  education  of  tho  blind,  915.  Works  pub- 
lished by  him,  i6.  Efforts  of  Alexander  Hay  in  the 
cause  of  embossed  typography,  ami  failure  thereof,  ib. 
Gold  medal  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1832,  for  the  best  method  of  printing  for  the  blind,  ib. 
Result  thereof,  915,  916.  Establishment  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  in  1833,  916.  Im- 
provements effected  in  embossed  printing  by  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  ib.  The  alphabet  contrived  by  Dr.  Howe  has 
never  since  been  changed,  ib.  List  of  the  books  printed 
at  the  press  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  with 
the  prices  thereof  917.  Establishment  of  the  Fried- 
lander  Institution,  Philadelphia,  ib.  System  of  instruc- 
tion pursued,  918.  List  of  books  printed  at  the  Phila- 
delphia press,  ib.  Typography  of  the  Philadelphia 
books  exceedingly  well  executed,  919.  Virginia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  ib.  Press  set  up  at  this  institu- 
tion in  1848  or  1849;  elementary  and  school  books 
printed,  ib.  Much  praise  duo  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  at  New  York  for  their  commendable  efforts  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  blind,  ib. 
The  blind  coukl  read  in  the  United  States  before  the 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  in  Great 
Britain,  ib.  Steps  taken  by  tl»c  Society  of  Arts  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  receiving  the  various  alphabets  in  compe- 


tition for  their  Medal  in  1836,  919,  920.  Award  of  tho 
Society’s  Medal  to  Dr.  Fry,  ib.  Improvement  of  Fry’s 
alphabet  by  Mr.  Alston,  920.  Remarks  on  the  printing 
of  the  whole  of  the  Bible  by  Mr.  Alston,  ib.  List  of 
books  issued  from  the  Glasgow  press  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment, 920,  921.  Since  1837,  the  Glasgow  press  has 
been  almost  tho  only  one  that  has  supplied  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  with  embossed  books  in  Roman 
type,  921.  Objections  to  the  use  of  small  Roman  capitals, 
ib.  Publication  of  a magazine  for  the  blind  by  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  922.  Establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  at  Stockholm  in  1806,  ib.  Nearly 
the  same  system  of  typography  prevails  in  all  the  in- 
stitutions abroad,  ib.  Five  existing  systems  of  typo- 
graphy in  Great  Britain,  ib.  Disadvantages  resulting 
from  this  want  of  uniformity,  ib.  Opinion  in  favour  of 
Howe's  American  typography,  ib.  Observations  on 
Mr.  Lucas's  system  ; list  of  works  published  at  Bristol, 

922,  923.  Formation  of  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
the  Blind  to  Read  in  1839,  ib.  List  of  books  printed 
at  the  Institution  in  the  Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park, 

923.  924.  Establishment  of  the  London  and  Blnckheath 

Association  in  1838,  924.  Object  thereof,  ib.  Em- 
bossed books  by  Mr.  frere,  on  the  phonetic  principle  ; 
list  of  works  already  published  by  him,  924, 925.  System 
devised  by  Mr.  Moon,  Master  of  the  Brighton  Blind 
Asylum,  925.  List  of  Mr.  Moon's  publications  for  the 
blind,  925,  Comparison  of  the  six  systems  used 

in  the  English  language,  92$L  Howe's  books  are  not 
only  less  bulky,  but  also  much  cheaper,  ib.  General 
remarks  on  the  apparatus  and  books  exhibited  from 
Greet  Britain.  926.  922.  United  States,  927.  France, 
ib.  Austria,  928.  Bavaria,  ib.  Recommendation  that  a 
uniform  system  should  be  adopted  in  England,  ib.  Dr. 
Howe's  plan  simple,  easy,  and  fit  for  general  adoption, 
ib.  Awards  to  exhibitors  of  means  for  teaching  the 
blind,  988. 

Blind,  School  for  the  Indigent,  1331- 

Bllnd,  Society  for  Teaching  the,  to  Read  (Regent's  Park), 

92SL 

Bliss,  W'.,  fi3L 

Blocks,  Ships’— Improvements  in  tho  construction  of,  449 
462. 

Blodget,  8.  C.,  420,  433. 

Bloomer  and  Phillips,  1078. 

Blonde. — See  Lac e. 

Blondel,  Gaston  and  Co.,  129. 

Blood  Juice— Remarkable  colouring  material  from  Norfolk 
Island, called,  213.  Used  for  dyeing  calico,  ib.  Indelible 
as  a marking  ink,  ib. 

Blood,  Preparations  op.— Observations  of  the  Jury  on 
Mr.  P.  Brocchicri’s  experiments  for  rendering  available 
for  food  tho  blood  of  animals  Trilled  for  food,  161, 162. 
Sample*  in  Its  various  states  exhibited,  162. 

Blotting  Cases — Example*  of,  982,  1313. 

Blowing  Machine.— Patent  centrifugal  disc  blowing  ma- 
chine, 374.  Description  of  the  blower,  ib.  Series  of 
experiments  mode  therewith,  and  results,  374,  375. 
Various  blowing  machine*  from  France,  375.  M. 
Etifer's  machine  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
blacksmith's  bellows  ; construction  thereof,  375,  377. 

Blumhardt,  H.,  1113. 

Blundell,  — , 270,  290,  291. 

Blundell,  Spence  and  Co.,  104. 

Blunt,  11.,  687. 

Blyckacrts,  G.,  134,  186. 

Blyth,  Hamilton  and  Co.,  349. 

Blyth,  It.,  546,  868. 

Blythe,  — , 505. 

Bo,  A.,  105. 

Board,  J.,  1261. 
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Bom  Brothers,  831,  832 

Bourn:*  Frame. — Well  mado  “soft-bobbin”  frame  from  the 
PtuenLx  Company,  Ghent,  Belgium  : description  thereof, 
41ft. 

Boudin  Net. — See  Lace. 

Bo  bee  (Widow)  and  Lemirc,  105, 

Boch.— See  Villeroj/  and  Jioch,  1 194 

Boche,  M.,  1113 

Bock,  H.,  745. 

Bockcn,  1!.,  and  Co.,  186. 

Bockmiihl,  Schlieper  and  Co.,  loon. 

Bodin,  J.,  483. 

Bodoni,  — , 875j  880. 

Boehm,  T.,  722,  724,  725, 727. 

Bochler,  F.  L.  and  Sun,  1034. 

Boeing,  Koehr  and  Lefsky,  76. 

Bocker,  R.  and  H.,  1078. 

Boelger  Mark,  802. 

Boc  ringer  and  Co.,  1113. 

Bocsche,  J.  C.,  1543,  1565. 

Bocttger,  Dr.  R.,  1410. 

Bogacrt,  J.  B.  Van,  234. 

Boghead  Cannel  Coal,  Bathgate.— Oil  procured  by  the 
distillation  of  this  coal,  103. 

Bouemia. — Introduction  of  the  glass  manufacture  Into 
Bohemia  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Venetian 
monopoly,  1147.  Abundance  of  raw  materials,  ib.  High 
character  of  the  manufactures,  ib.  Composition  of 
Bohemian  glass,  ib.  The  cylindrical  process  of  glass- 
blowing  was  that  employed ; great  perfection  to  which 
It  was  carried,  1154.  Specimens  of  the  coloured  glasses 
of  Bohemia  exhibited,  1161. 

Bohemian  Glass— Prixe  Medals,  &o.,  awarded  for,  1180, 
1181. — See  also  Gian. 

Boo  Wood — Specimens  of,  of  different  kinds  and  from 
various  localities,  268. 

Bohn,  - , 88.3. 

Boiler  Plates.— Excellent  quality  of  the  boiler  plates 
from  the  foundries  of  Princo  Fiirstenberg,  51. 

Bo i leu  Tubes  or  Locomotives. — Jointless  boiler  tubes  of 
locomotives,  manufactured  by  C.  and  H.  Chaudoir  of 
Liege,  56.  Beauty  of  the  manufacture,  ib. 

Boileau,  Sir  J.  P.  (Juror),  liv. 

Boileau,  T.  E.  J , 14 16. 

Boisscrvc,  Messrs , 1556. 

Boissimon,  C.  Do,  1286,  12m 

Btikcr,  R.  and  11.,  1108- 

Boland,  A.,  431,  433. 

Boldner,  8.,  850. 

Bolenlus  and  Nolte,  813,  815. 

Bolgain,  M , 349. 

Boliugbrukc,  C.  and  F.,  821. 

Bollaudus,  — , 89.3. 

Bollcy,  Dr.  P.  (Juror),  liil,  lxi. 

Bolton,  T.,  743,  745,  1 103. 

Bolts.— Contrivance  for  a bolt  for  double  road  gates,  442. 
Ingenuity  of  the  invention,  ib.  System  of 'holts  nnd 
slides  fur  rendering  doors  almost  air-tight,  ib.  Security 
thereof,  443. 

Bolts,  W.,  1367,  136J. 

Bolzani,  A.  M.,  347. 

Bolzau,  L.,  1142. 

Bombay  Committee,  181. 

Bombazines,  specimens  of,  826. 

Bona  Mines  and  Forges  Company  (Algeria),  71.—  8cc  also 
Steel. 

Bonaparte,  L.  L.,  (Associate  Juror),  liv. 

Bonanlcl,  Brothers,  418,  433. 

Bon  iions. — See  Confectionary. 

Bond,  8.,  226 

Bond  and  .Son,  527,  53J. 


Bondon,  L.,  979,  991. 

Bono,  II.  P.,  1540.  1556. 

Bono  and  Son,  931,  986. 

Bone. — Works  of  art  in,  1537. 

Bone-Black. — Sec  Charcoal  (Animal). 

Bonfils,  8ouvrey  and  Co.,  833. 

Bonifoce  and  Son,  813. 

Bonitto,  J.  N,,  32. 

Bonjean,  J.,  105. 

Bonual,  V.  and  Co.,  145. 

Bounassicux,  1533,  1572. 

Bonner,  Col.,  176,  282. 

Bonnet,  — , 1540,  1574. 

Bonnet,  — , jun.,  648,  129-2. 

Bonnet,  C.t  1253,  1254. 

Bonnet,  J . and  C.,  797. 

Bonne  ton,  J.,  345,  795. 

Bonnets. — Specimens  of,  exhibited,  1062.  1063. — See  also 
Wearing  Apparel. 

Bonney,  — , 1439. 

Bontc,  L.,  825. 

Bontemps,  G.  (Associate  Juror),  ixiii.  His  manufactory 
for  sbect-glMS  at  Choisy-lo-Koi,  alluded  to,  1 135.  Atten- 
tion devoted  by  M.  Bontemps  to  the  manufacture  of 
glaas  for  optical  purposes,  1164.  His  co-operation  with 
Messrs.  Chance,  ib. 

Bon  terns,  — , 1523. 

Bonyun,  G.  R.,  182. 

Roux  and  Son,  105. 

Bobbycr,  J.  11.,  1 103. 

Uookuindino. — Splendour  In  binding  books,  a taste  which 
dates  bock  from  remote  times,  928.  Attempts  made  to 
submit  bookbinding  to  general  principles,  ib.  Orna- 
ments devised  so  as  to  mark  the  period  in  which  books 
were  written  or  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  928, 
92 J,  Magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  bookbinding  is 
carried  on  in  England,  1120.  Application  of  machinery 
to  this  branch  of  Industry,  ib.  Introduction  of  em- 
bossed calico,  ib.  Rapidity  with  which  binding  in  cloth 
boanls  is  carriod  on,  ib.  High  price  of  binding  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  books,  930-  Observations  on 
ornamental  binding,  ib.  Beautiful  specimens  of  designs 
and  bindings  exhibited  by  Great  Britain,  930-932. 
Elaborate  work  bestowed  on  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  933.  General  want  of  good  de- 
signs, ib.  Attempt  at  emblematical  binding  generally 
unsuccessful,  ib.  Imitations  of  old  English  stylo  of 
bindings  a nearer  approach  to  simple,  useful,  and  good 
work,  ib.  Specimens  from  France,  ib.  Remarkable 
for  superior  taste  in  their  design  as  well  as  for  neat- 
new,  ib.  The  best  designs  imitations  of  old  artists,  ib. 
Bookbinding  carried  on  on  a large  scale  in  Vienna  and 
Prussia,  ib.  Specimens  from  Austria,  933,  9,u.  From 
the  Zollverein,  934,  9&L  From  the  Netherlands,  935 
From  Sweden,  ib.  From  the  United  States,  ib.  Book- 
binding has  not  advanced  in  that  country  so  much  as 
oilier  branches  of  the  book-trade,  ib.  Specimens  from 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  ib.  Observations  on  vellum-bind- 
ing for  account-books,  ledgers,  Ac.,  935,936.  Specimens 
exhibited,  List  of  awards  showing  the  names  of 
the  exhibitors,  cxivii,  cxlix,  983-994.  Principles  on 
which  this  art  should  be  founded ; great  extent  to  which 
they  are  overlooked  in  the  present  day,  1663,  1664 
Various  specimens  of  book-covers  and  bindings,  and  of 
designs  for  the  same,  criticised,  1664. 

Bookbinders’  Cloth— Various  specimens  of,  985,  986 

Bookbinding  Machine,  435. 

Bookcases.— Various  descriptions  exhibited,  1211,  1212 
Remarks  on  a carved  bookcase  by  Holland  and  Sou, 

1554.  * 

Book-cover*,  Designs  roii,  1558. 
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Boote,  T.  and  It.—  Process  of  Inlaying  one  clay  upon 
another,  patented  by,  1190. 

Booth,  J.  P.,  832. 

Boots  and  Shod*— Specimen*  of,  from  almost  every  de- 
scription of  material  and  from  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  1052.  Great  novelty  of  con- 
struction and  adaptation  manifested  in  some  instances, 
ib.  English  manufacturers  enabled  to  compete  with 
the  foreign,  from  the  improvements  made  during  the 
last  five  or  tdx  years,  ib.  Increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  English  boots  and  shoos,  ib.  Articles  ex- 
hibited ; names  of  exhibitors ; awards,  8tc.,  1052,  1056 
Specimens  of  waterproof  boots  and  shoes  from  the 
United  States,  1313,  1314.  Also  from  France.  1315. 
Specimens  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  boot*  and  shoes, 
1317. 

Boracic  Acid.— Preparation  thereof  by  Count  F.  de  Lar- 
dcrel,  of  Tuscany,  high  character  of  his  operations,  92. 
Process  of  preparation  described,  93.  The  product  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  the  limited  supply  of  borax  from 
British  India,  ib.  Extended  uses  in  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  crystal,  3$.  Caution  required  in  the  use  of 
boracic  acid  from  the  facility  with  which  it  fuses  earthy 

, particles,  1172.  Samples  of  boracio  acid,  ill,  112. 

Borax. — Borax  used  in  glass-making,  1150.  Not  generally 
adopted  on  account  of  ita  expense,  ib.  Formerly  sup- 
plied from  Thibet,  but  impure,  ib.  Boracio  acid  now 
supplied  from  the  works  of  M.  dc  I.ardercl  in  Tuscany ; 
origin  of  this  manufacture ; its  high  price,  ib.  Objec- 
tions to  its  employment,  ib.  Discovery  of  this  material 
on  the  western  coast  of  America  os  borate  of  lime ; 
denominated  Hnyessine,  from  ita  discoverer,  ib.  Samples 
of  borax,  111. — Sec  also  Boracic  Acid. 

Horde,  J.,  200. 

Borden,  <3.,  158. 

Borie  Brothers,  429,  433,  1278. 

Bom  so  Too  i a — Sets  of,  from  Switzerland,  443.  Successful 
construction  thereof,  ib.  Set  of  powerful  tools  from 
Paris,  ib.  Excellence  of  the  apparatus,  ib.  Used  in  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  Puit  Artcsicn"  of  Cre- 
nelle, ib. 

Born r.o.— Coals  from  Labunn;  sulphurct  of  antimony; 
pepite*  of  gold,  and  rolled  diamonds,  36.  Large  series 
of  rices  from  Borneo,  129.  Betel-nuts,  138.  Coffee,  143. 
Arrow-root,  151,  Sample  of  cotton  grown  from  Per- 
nambuco seed  at  Sarawak,  224.  Specimens  of  woods 
from  Labuan,  270,  271. 

Borrowdale  (Cumberlaud)  — Mine  of  graphite  at,  nearly 
exhausted,  7, 

Borzone,  J.,  347. 

BoschetU,  B.,  1273.  1539,  1581,  1621. 

Boss,  — , 105. 

Boss,  I.  A.,  1473.  1474. 

Bossanl,  I.,  861. 

Bossi,  J.,  1002. 

Boss!,  J.  P.,  im 

Bossimon,  — , de,  245. 

Botanical  Cases,  689,  692. 

Botten,  C.,  1113. 

Both  way,  J.,  462. 

Bottler,  L.  N.,  421. 

Battinelli,  G.,  1236. 

Bottlf.-corkino  Machine.— Apparatus  forcorkiug  bottles. 
In  the  British  Department,  433.  Similar  apparatus  in 
the  French  Department,  ib. 

Bottle  Glass.— Groat  importance  of  the  manufacture  of 
bottles,  1159.  Extent  to  which  carried  in  France,  1159, 
1160.  Care  necessary  In  the  fabrication  of  bottles  used 
for  effervescing  wines,  and  for  acid,  1160.  Loss  of 
bottles,  by  bunting,  in  the  champagne  trade,  ib.  Prise 
Medals,  &c.,  awarded  for  bottle  glass,  1180, 11SL 


Bottles  (Stoneware)— Samples  of,  llJl. 

Bottomley,  M.,  and  Son,  776,  781. 

Bouassc,  Madame,  978. 

Bouasse,  Lcbcl,  and  Co.,  354. 

Boubee,  M.,  70. 

Bourh,  T.,  443. 

Bo u chart,  781. 

Boucher,  E.,  and  Co.,  1103,  1 108. 

Boucher,  T.,  57,  1290. 

Boucherie,  J.  A.,  269,  326, 327. 

Bouchet,  A.,  1521,  1528. 

Bouchet,  C.,  852. 

Bouchcz-Bothier,  776. 

Bouchon,  L.  A.,  430. 

Boudoin  and  Leborc,  Messrs.,  3J. 

Boudon,  L.,  345. 

Bouhardet,  C.  P.,  1201,  1211. 

Bouillctte  and  Co.,  1136. 

Boulugne,  P.,  865. 

Boulounoi*,  — , 1114. 

Boulton,  W.,  and  Sons,  1108. 

Bouqol,  Count  von,  51.— See  also  Iron. 

Bourdon,  E.,  659. 

Bourgery,  Madame,  1211. 

Boikof-s  Cathedrae— Painted  windows  in,  referred  to, 
1177. 

Bourgogne,  J.,  580. 

Bourgoin,  B.,  1602. 

Uourgois  and  Moll,  456. 

Bourne,  J.,  1191. 

Bournt,  L.  A.,  433. 

: Bousson  de  Vlieghere,  1033. 

Boutcher,  Mortimer,  and  Co.,  858,  860. 
i Bouvord  and  Lancon,  797. 

Bot ix wilier  Mining  Company  (France),  95,  105,  355. 

Bov  at,  C.  (Juror),  1x1. 

Bovey,  J.,  1241,  1253. 

Bow  Instruments.— See  Strbujtd  Instruments. 

Bower,  J.,  105. 

Bowcrbunk,  J.  8.  (.\ssociate  Juror),  Ivii. 

Bowers,  Cliallinor,  ami  Woollscroft,  1294. 

Bowling  Iron  Company,  24. — See  also  Iron. 

Bowring,  Dr.,  1236. 

Bows  and  Arrows. — Excellence  of  the  several  contribu- 
tions, 1514.  Classification  of  the  exhibitors  and  coun- 
tries contributing,  ib.  List  of  Awards,  1514,  1516. 

Box,  R.  D.  (Associate  Juror),  lxi. 

Boyd,  J..  1242. 

. Boyd,  Major,  lili. 

Boyer,  V.  P.,  1137,  1541. 1515. 

Boyle,  — , 570. 

Bozzoni,  Brothers,  347. 

Bracal,  Proprietors  of  the  Mines  of  (Portugal),  81. 

Bracci  Fllanda,  Al  Fano,  802. 

Brace  lets.— Specimens  of  bracelets  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment, and  from  various  foreign  countries,  1123,  1131. 
Description  of  two  oxidized  silver  bracelets,  of  beau- 
tiful design,  from  Paris,  1125.  Bracelet  in  the  renais- 
sance style,  from  Paris,  1126.  Magnificent  bracclot  from 
Russia,  1135- 
Brnoe,  H.,  868. 

II races— Specimen*  of,  in  taste,  and  of  good  workmanship, 
from  France  and  Sw  itzerland,  1059,  lUtiU.  Specimens  of 
India-rubber  braces,  1317. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  882. 1186. 

Bradford,  R.  and  W .,  lH7B. 

Bradford,  8.,  lfim. 

Bradley,  — , 1259,  1541,  1554L 
Bradley,  B.,  and  Co.,  935,  221* 

Bradnack,  J.  II.,  1114. 

Brady,  M.  B.,  6 02. 
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Braham,  — , 51)2. 

Drahnifcld  and  Gutruf,  113V 

Braine,  C.  J.,  349,  12U7,  1211.  1489. 

Braithwaite,  — , 51)2. 

Braithwaite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  142 J. 

Bramah  and  Co.,  1102,  1108. 

Bramwell,  Messrs.  T.  aod  Co. — Manufacture  of  Prussian 
blue  formerly  carried  on  by,  at  Newcastle;  exports 
made  to  China  for  colouring  green  teas,  95.  Experi- 
ments made  by  for  the  manufacture  of  prusaiates  of  | 
potash  by  the  air  process,  96-98.  Prizo  Medal  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Bramwell,  105. 

Brando,  W.  T.  (Associate  Juror),  Lxiii. 

Brandeis,  — , 649. 

Branden,  Van  dor,  and  Co.,  1101. 

Brandon,  N.  D.,  1382.  1391. 

Brannam,  J.,  1295. 

Brauston,  K.,  886,  888. 

Braqnenie  and  Co.,  1042. 

Brass  I xstrc  merits  (Musical).  — General  Remarks  by  a 
J uror  of  Class  X.  on  the  exhibits  in  this  class  of  musical 
instruments,  720. 

Brass  MA?arACTL'RES.— Admirable  workmanship  of  the 
brass  manufactures  of  Messrs.  Kstivent  of  Givet, 
France,  11.  Objects  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and 
difficulty  of  execution  exhibited,  11, 12.  Annual  make 
of  Messrs.  Estivaut,  value  represented,  12.  Objects  in 
rolled  and  hammered  brass  from  France,  63.  Excel*  , 
lence  of  the  brass-work  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1094. 
Eminent  examples  of  work  of  this  character,  1095.  I 
Ornamental  brass-work  scarcely  to  bo  considered  in  a 
very  advanced  condition,  ib.  Innumerable  applications 
of  brass-work  to  which  the  use  of  gas  has  given  rise, 
ib.  Brass-work  struck  from  dies,  ib.  Remarkable  . 
skill  and  artistic  treatment  of  the  ornamental  brass-  ' 
work  of  French  manufacture,  1096.  Ornamentation  ' 
of  every  kind  exhibited,  ib.  Comparison  of  the  eccle- 
sinstical  brass- work  of  British  and  French  manu- 
facture, ib.  Inferiority  of  the  French  productions,  ib.  i 
Specimens  of  general  braxiery  from  France  and 
Belgium,  1097.  List  of  awards  and  exhibitors,  1106  et  seij. 
Brass-works  of  Belgium,  55,  56. 

Brass  Tcnnuo—  Specimens  of,  from  Paris,  66.  Purposes 
for  which  used,  ib.  Bent  tubes  of  great  ingenuity,  ib. 
Superiority  of  those  tubes,  ib.  Used  for  convoying 
gas  under  the  name  of  **  rope  tubes,"  ib. 

Brasscur  and  Co.,  105. 

Brnsseur,  E.,  105. 

Bratton,  J.,  492. 

Broun  Brothers,  768. 

Braun,  C.,  1545,  1576. 

Braun,  G.  E.,  99. 

Braun,  G.  J.,  105. 

Braund,  J.,  1058. 

Braunschweig,  J.  A.,  1078.  1114. 

Braux  IVAnglurc,  Madame  Dc,  1097.  1109. 

Bravo,  Mlcbcl,  347,  795. 

Bray,  C.,  1114. 

Bray  era  AirnirusijmcA— The  flowers  of,  a remedy  for 
tape-worm,  111. 

Brayshaw,  J.,  cciv. 

Brazier,  J.  and  Son,  469. 

Braziery.— 8ce  Bras*  Manufactures. 

Brazil. — Remarks  on  contributions  of  artificial  flowers 
from  Brazil,  1428.  Specimens  exhibited,  1 439. 

Brearoy,  W.  A.,  105, 191. 

Brcadalbane,  Marquis  of,  32,  268. 

Breakwaters — Designs  for,  442.  Seo  also  Plymouth 
Breakwater. 

Breda,  D.  J.  Van,  310. 

Breed,  N.  A.  and  Co.,  1054. 


| Brodiff  Brothers,  1054. 

Bredt  and  Co.,  77. 

Brcitcnstein  and  Co.,  761. 

Brclthaupt,  F.  W.  and  Son,  546,  547. 

Brcltkopf,  — , 898. 

Brcitkopf  and  Martel,  728. 

Bremiger,  — , 105. 

Bremner  and  Sons,  443. 

Bremner  and  Till,  146. 

Brciulon,  — , 1226. 

Bretenu,  C.,  1433. 

Brctes,  F.,  350. 

Breton,  567,  616,  729,  1LLL 

Brett,  H.,  (Juror),  lix,  Ixvi. 

Brett,  J.,  630,  639. 

> Brett  and  Little,  623. 

! Hrettcll,  asi 

Brewer,  C and  W.,  420,  433. 

Brewin  and  Whetstone,  786. 

Brcviso. — Illustrations  of  ale  and  porter  brewing,  120. 

Brewikg  Apparatus.— Various  specimens  of  brewing  ap- 
paratus exhibited,  432.  Model  of  a brewery,  ib. 

Brewster,  Sir  D.  (Juror  and  Associate),  iiii,  lvii,  lxiii,  583, 

1165. 

Briaril,  J.  11..  893.  22L 

i Rricard  and  Gauthior,  1103. 

Bricks.— Specimens  of  refractory  bricks  from  Ardennes, 
Namur,  56.  Purposes  for  which  used,  ib.  Important 
specimens  of  bricks  from  Austria,  1217.  Extensive  and 
admirable  manufacture  of  bricks  by  Mr.  Miesbach  of 
Vicuna,  1218.  No  materials,  among  those  used  for  con- 
struction, of  more  real  importance  than  bricks,  1275. 
Even  the  smallest  improvement,  whether  in  the  mixture 
of  the  material,  the  method  of  burning,  the  method  of 
uniting,  or  any  other  matter,  of  really  national  import- 
ance, 1275,  1276.  Remarks  on  the  improvements  in  the 
art  of  construction,  as  applied  to  dwelling-houses,  by 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes,  1276.  The  principle  of  tubular  bricks  put 
forward  by  the  Society  as  of  the  first  importance,  ib. 
Specimens  of  bricks  from  various  countries  exhibited ; 
remarks  thereon,  awards,  &c.,  1278,  1233.  Ingenious, 
and  apparently  effectual  method  of  rendering  common 
bricks  perfectly  water-tight  at  a trifling  cost,  1280. 
Specimens  of  Bath  bricks,  1282.  Bricks  must  always  be 
the  prevailing  material  for  building  purposes  in  London, 
1609.  Effects  of  the  removal  of  the  Excise  duty  on 
bricks,  ib.  See  also  Fire  Brick*. 

Brick-makiku  Machines. — Specimens  of  two  hollow  brick- 
making machines,  one  in  the  British  and  one  in  the 
French  Department,  429.  Ingenious  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  tubular  bricks,  from  France,  1278. 

Bmcx  Tea. — See  Tea. 

Bridard,  J.,  1054. 

Bridge,  J.,  135. 

Bridges,  G.,  545. 

Bridges,  Mr.,  1483. 

Bridges  (Models).— Observations  on  the  models,  flat.,  of 
bridges,  illustrative  of  the  science  of  bridge  building, 
441,  442. 

Bridges,  W.,  cciv. 

Bridgett,  T.  and  Co.,  795 

Brie,  J.  and  Co.,  1028.  lfifiQ. 

Bricars,  J.,  157. 

Briel  and  Co.,  77. 

Brten,  C.,  1394. 

Briere,  A.,  105. 

Briggs,  G.  and  Co.,  410. 

Briggs,  S.,  1079. 

Bright  and  Co.,  1039. 

Bright,  R.,  UBS. 
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Bright,  S.,  1241,  1*242,  124S,  1232. 

Brindley,  — , 1*208. 

Brine,  Brothers,  anil  T.  Sharp,  1 238. 

Brinton  and  Sons,  104*2. 

Briquet  and  Perrier,  1039,  1317. 

Bri stand,  H.,  1108. 

Brisset,  - 422. 

Brissott  Brothers,  797. 

Bristol  Basin. — Examples  of  the  geological  formation  ex- 
hibited by  the  Bristol  basin,  31. 

Britannia  Metal. — Collection  of  tea  and  coffee  services 
made  of  Britannia  metal,  1131. 

Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  (Model),  441,  1343,  1 363. 

British  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  6*28. 

British  Guiana — Samples  of  rice  and  maize  from,  129.  1 
Laurel  and  crap  or  carapa  oil,  197.  Lana  dye,  213. 
Tanning  tarlcs,  *219.  Cork  wood,  243.  Timber  and  other 
woods,  304  311. 

Stuffed  birds,  143).  Walking-sticks.  1 483.  Fans,  149*2. 

Pipes,  1499. 

British  Guiana,  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society-  of, 
170,  186. 

British  Plato  Class  Company,  1138,  1139,  1 1 79. 

Hryadwood,  J.,  ami  Sons,  716  718,  728. 

Dmocape. — Magnificent  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade from  Russia,  799-801. 

BaOCATBIAM. — See  Silks,  Manufactured. 

Umehieri,  1*.,  161,  161. 

Brockedon,  W.,  7,  176,  983.— Sec  also  Black  Lead  Pencil*. 

Brockhaus,  F.  A.,  421,  819,  901,  liiHL 

Brock lehurst,  J.  and  T.,  and  Sons,  797. 

Brocot,  A.,  740,  743. 

Brodie,  Mr. — Uis  researches  Into  the  chemical  composition 
of  wax,  1385. 

Hkodie’s  Mines  (New  Zealand),  38, — See  also  Copper  Ore. 

B ruling,  — , 89 L 

Bromine  Samples  of,  106,  103,  110. 

DiioMoroHM  Specimens  of,  1 10. 

llroncll,  — , 105. 

Broiino-Bronski,  Major  Count  de,  344. 

Bronzes,— Profusion  exhibited,  1096.  Those  from  France 
merit  high  commendation,  ib.  Spirit,  fancy,  and  in- 
vention displayed,  iA.  British  specimens  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  French  with  no  disadvantage,  ib. 
Purity  of  form  of  the  bronics  of  Prussian,  German,  and 
Italian  manufacture,  ib.  Awards,  exhibits,  Ac.,  1 103, 
rt  setj.  Notices  of  works  of  art  in  bronze  in  the  English 
Dc|iartmont,  1 333,  1334,  1364-  Contributed  by  France, 
1370-1573.  In  the  Exhibition  generally,  1586.  1587. 

Bronzes,  Gilt.— Specimens  of  gilt  and  silvered  bronzes, 

1 106.  Remarks  on  the  works  in  gilt  bronze  exhibited 
by  (J.  T.  Vlttoz,  of  Paris,  11*29.  And  also  by  V.  Pail  lord, 
of  Paris,  1 130.  Other  specimens  of  gilt  bronzes  from 
France,  1137,  1138. 

Brooches.  - Specimens  of  elegant  brooches  from  France- 
1126.  Specimens  of  various  kinds  of  brooches  in  tho 
British  Department,  and  from  Prussia,  1141,  1142. 

Brook,  J.,  and  Brothers,  759. 

Brooke,  C.,  522,  588,  CIO,  655,  636. 

Brooke,  J.,  and  Sons,  768. 

Brookes,  J.,  1078. 

Brookes.  W.,  and  Son,  1076. 

Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Company  (I’nitcd  States),  1179. 

Brook  man  and  tangdon,  983. 

Brooks,  — , 643. 

Brooks,  E., 

Brooks,  J.,  234. 

Brooks,  T.,  802. 

Brosche,  F.  X.,  105. 

BroMo  and  Co.,  797. 

Brotherton,  W.,  and  Co.,  190. 


Brough,  J.  ami  J.,  and  Co.,  795. 

Buouuiiams.  -Specimens  of  tills  class  of  veldcle  exhibited 
; 410. 

i Brouses,  Sericlculture  School  of  (Turkey),  348. 
j Brown,  ,417,  638,  679,  680,  694. 

! Brown  anti  Co.  (of  tandon),  1 05. 

Biiown  (a  colour),  derived  from  the  smut  of  corn,  115. 

; Brown,  F.,  105. 

Brown  and  Forster,  8*21. 

Brown,  Henry,  1324. 

Brown,  Hugh,  1028. 

Brown,  J.  and  11.,  and  Co.,  768. 

Brown,  J.  R.,  and  W.,  1028. 

Brown,  Maclarcn,  and  Co.,  104-%  1631. 

Brown,  P.  A.,  338. 

Brown  and  Poison,  184. 

Brown,  R.,  1221. 

Brown  and  Kedpath,  1108. 

Brown,  Robert,  1281,  1*282, 

Brown,  Rusby,  and  Booth,  1219. 

Brown,  Sharps,  and  Co.,  1015,  1 028, 

Brown,  Sir  S.,  441,  461. 

Brown  and  Son,  868. 

Brown  and  Sons,  1078. 

Brown,  S.  K.,  and  T.,  1013,  lo28. 

Brown,  T.  (Juror),  lxi. 

Brown,  W.,  182. 

Brown,  W.  (of  Halifax),  776. 

Brown  and  Wells,  1076. 

Browne,  F.,  832. 

Browne,  W,,  410. 

Brownrigg,  — , 316. 

Bruce,  D.  and  G.,  9144. 

Bruce  Mine  (Canada)— Richness  of  the  products  of  copper 
ore  from,  39. 

Bruck,  11.  von,  and  Sons,  802. 

Bruenger,  A.,  235. 

Buuoes  (Belgium)— Good  specimens  of  oak  bark  from, 
219. 

Bruhm  and  Niigler,  776. 

Brumeck,  Obcrburggraf,  von,  337. 

Brumme  and  Co.,  154. 

11  run,  Lc,  — , 933. 

' Uruncau,  L.  A.,  1139. 

Bruneaux  and  Son,  .‘139. 

Brunei,  I.  K.  (Juror),  liii,  lvi. 

Brunet,  I.©  Comte,  and  Co.,  797. 

Brunnock,  O.  von,  337. 

Brunncn,  — , 554. 

Urunsdcn  and  Shipton,  185. 

Brunswick  Green— Specimens  of,  103. 

Brusghin,  A.,  95,  106. 

Brushes.  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  made  from  bristles,  exhi- 
bited; Prizes  awarded.  Honourable  Mentions,  &c.,  1326, 
1327. 

Brussels  Lack.— See  Lace,  Design*  for. 

Bruzghin,  A.,  813. 

Bryan,  — , 567. 

Bryccson,  II.,  7*26,  728. 

Brymbo  Coal  Company,  26. 

Bubcnltscek.  J.,  1078. 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  19,  20. —See  also  Lsivl  0>r. 

Buchanan,  A.,  304. 

Buchanan  and  taw,  351. 

Bucher,  H.,  ISM. 

Buchner,  W.,  106. 

Buck.  J.,  1076. 

Buck,  PM  and  Son,  132. 

Buck,  R.,  151. 

Buckwheat.— Ill  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  though  of 
great  importance  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  130.  Sain- 
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pies  of  buckwheat  from  Belgium,  it.  Fnm»  Canada,  it. 
From  Russia,  ib.  From  the  United  States,  ib. 

Buckwhf.at-F lour— Sample  of,  from  Canada,  132. 

Bucker,  11.,  IMP. 

Buckingham  (second)  Duke  of— Manufactory  of  plate  gla*s 
established  by,  at  Lambeth,  1158. 

Buckland  and  Toplis,  147. 

Buckle,  S.,  524,  604. 

Buckley,  — , 88Q. 

Buckley,  W.,  The  Trustees  of  the  late.  106. 

Buckmostor,  W.,  and  Co.,  Ul39. 

Bucknall,  G-,  660- 

Budden,  E.,  032,  illLL 

Builds,  J.  T.,  142. 

Budln,  It.  A.,  SILL 

Buehrer,  F.,  1522. 

Butfault  and  Truchon,  781. 

Buffers  (Railway). — Description  of  Mr.  De  Burge’s  patent 
station  buffer,  401. 

Buffet,  A.,  728. 

Buffon,  M.,  1165. 

Buggy  (a  carriage).  — Slide-top  buggy  from  the  United 
States,  410. 

Buogy  Drag  (a  carriage)— From  France,  410. 

Burn.  Work.— This  ornamental  inlay  takes  its  name  from 
M.  de  Boulc,  a celebrated  French  cabinet-maker,  llltiL  I 
'rhe  French  greatly  excel  in  this  work,  16.  Process 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  1200.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens exhibited,  ib.  Awards  to  exhibitors,  1211,  1213. 

Building  Contrivances,  &c.— See  Chil  Engineering,  fct. 

Building  Materials.— Collection  of  building  materials 
from  the  county  of  Sussex,  32.  Series  of  materials  for 
construction  from  Greece,  80.  See  also  Brick j,  Tile*. 

Building  Stonf-— Compact  fine-grained  grit  contained  in 
the  carboniferous  system  iu  Wales,  furnishing  a solid 
freestone  resisting  the  action  of  fire,  21.  Obelisk  of  this 
stone  exhibited  by  the  Aborcam  and  Gwythen  Collieries 
Company,  ib.  Specimens  of  different  varieties  of  coal 
from  the  same  locality,  ib.  Description  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Company  for  deepening  the  shafts  of 
mines,  ib.  Peculiar  nature  of  the  tools  used  by  the 
Company,  ib.  Specimens  of  building  stone  from  New 
Zealand,  37.  See  also  Granite*.  Bath  Stone. 

Buisaon  and  Co.,  796,  ISIS. 

Bujatti,  F.,  802. 

Bukudgy  (the  girl),  1064. 

Bulhocns  Brick  Manufactory  (Portugal),  1290. 

Bull,  J.  P.,  233. 

Bull  and  Wilson,  768,  £25, 

Bullock,  E.,  and  Co.  (of  Galway),  106. 

Bullock,  G.,  243. 

Bullock,  J.  L.,  106. 

Bulmer,  W„  875,  ML 

Bunn,  L. , and  Co.,  1316. 

Bunnca,  C.  Von,  186. 

Bunnctt,  J.,  and  Co.,  442. 

Bunzigcr,  J.,  1031. 

Buoninsegni  Brothers,  1249. 

Burat  Brothers,  753. 

Burbach  Brothers,  and  Co.,  815, 

Burch,  J.,  and  Co.,  1039,  lo<2. 

Burch,  W.,  204,  205,  209. 

Burchardt  and  Sons,  1044. 

Burchett,  W.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixi. 

Burdett,  J.,  643. 

Bureau,  — , 887. 

Burfiml,  W.  H.,  1350, 1331L 

Burg,  Chevalier  A.  de  (Juror),  lv.  (Exhibitor),  363,  667. 

Burger,  J.  1433. 

Burger,  11.,  1029. 

Burgess,  A , and  Co.,  786. 


Burgess  and  Key,  509,  512,  518. 

Burgh,  K.,  loii'J. 

Burgoyne,  Sir  J.  (Juror),  lrl. 

Burgun,  Waller,  Berger  and  Co.,  1179. 

Buijot,  — , 1384. 

Burke,  W.  II.,  1316. 

Burkhardt,  II.  T.,  £21 L 
Burkhardt,  J.,  1078. 

Burn,  R.,  135,  190. 

Burnett,  N.,  1283, 

Burnett,  T.  Y.  C.,  314. 

Burnett,  Sir  W.,  269. 

Burney  and  Bellamy,  IlihL 

Bcrnisiiing  Ston»— Specimens  of,  for  the  use  of  silver- 
smiths, 1526.  Both  rough  and  finished  stones  displayed, 

ib. 

Burnouf,  — , 890. 

Buron,  — , 541,  546,  571,  572,  578,  582,  588,  593,  597. 

Butt,  T.,  W.,  and  G.,  29. 

Burra-Burra  Mines  (South  Australia). — I^arge  yield  of  cop- 
per from  the  ores  of  the  Burra-Burra  mines,  36.  Pre- 
sence of  phosphate  and  chloride  of  copper  therein,  37. 
Burro  and  Kuster,  187. 

Burrell,  C,  429,  502,  511,  518. 

Burroughes  and  Watts,  1201,  1211. 

Burrows,  McAllister,  and  Tannichill,  Mcears.,  131. 

Bursill,  — , 658. 

Burt,  W.  A.,  594,  550. 

Burt,  S.  J.,  106. 

< Burton  and  Fames,  419. 

Burton,  W.  8.,  1114. 

Busby,  W.,  482-485,  491,  498-500,  517. 

Busch,  E.,  572,  593. 

Busch,  P.  A.,  1338. 

Busch ek,  C.  (Juror),  ivili,  1349. 

Buschmnnn,  J.  W.,  660. 

Buse,  N.,  862. 

Busk,  C.  J.,  300. 

Buss,  H.,  1141. 

Busts  (Marble). — Interesting  bust  of  Grattan,  well  executed 
in  Irish  marble,  proving  the  existence  in  Irelaud  of  a 
highly  crystalline,  yellowish  marble,  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  sculptor,  1241. 

Butcher,  W.  and  S.,  24,  1076. 

Butlin,  — , 502. 

; Butterlcy  Iron  Company,  30,  370. 

Buttcrley,  R.,  1076- 
Duttcrworth,  Hon.  Lieut. -Col.,  170. 

Button,  C.,  106. 

Button,  T , 219. 

Buttons.— Specimens  of  pearl  and  silk  buttons,  1030,  1031. 
1113.  Specimens  of  metal  buttons,  1106-1116.  Process 
of  M.  Baptcrosscs  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  by 
pressure  applied  to  a dry  body  in  a state  of  powder, 

1185,  1193. 

j Byers,  J.,  22.— See  also  Lead. 

} Bywater,  W.  M.,  869. 

• Cab  Phaetons — From  Belgium,  410. 

1 Cabanas,  Dc,  and  Cabaxal,  148. 
j Cabanos  and  Kambic,  133, 

I Cu hello,  E.,  215. 

I Cabinets.  — Various  descriptions  exhibited,  1211-1213. 
’ Cabinet  made  for  Her  Majesty,  including  a certain 
amount  of  inlaid  work  in  British  marbles,  well  designed 
and  well  executed,  1232.— See  also  Furniture. 

| Cabirol,  J.  M.,  I32L 
| Caborn,  — , 502, 5o5. 

| Cabrit  and  Roux,  345. 

Cabu-Fevrlcr,  — , 1034. 

Cadiz— Samples  of  madder  from  the  province  of,  215. 
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C a dmti; m.— Specimen*  of  metallic  cadmium,  75,  76.  Yellow 
sulphide  of,  117. 

('■ad rue,  F.,  I1U. 

Codwrll,  Payton  and  Co.,  1358. 

Caen  Stone  (Works  iu). — This  stone  used  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  for  many  centuries,  1224.  Nature  and 
qualities  of  this  stone,  »A.  Objects  exhibited  in  the 
British  Department  carved  from  this  stone;  remarks 
thereon  and  awards,  1*224, 1*225. 

Caffeine—  Specimens  of,  106. 

tutfurt,  J.,  1235. 

Calm,  D.,  358. 

f ail  and  Co.,  432,  433. 

Caillet  Franqueville,  776. 

Cain,  J.,  HOB. 

Cairascosa,  D.  J.,  201. 

Caister,  A.  B.,  868. 

Cake-moulds.— See  Confectioners’  Moulds. 

Calamai,  Professor  L.,  753. 

Calamine.— Specimens  of  red  and  white  calamiiK1,  from  the 
mines  of  Sc  barley,  75.  From  the  mines  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Joseph,  near  Mulhoim,  on  the  Rhine,  77. 

4'alandrelli,  — , 1564. 

C a lcl lati mo  Machinm. — Two  such  machines  exhibited, 
performing  well  and  accurately,  526.  Attempts  mode 
to  perform  numerical  calculations  by  mechanical  means, 

680.  Hitherto  such  instruments  have  been  limited  to 
the  performance  of  the  first  two  operations  of  arith- 
metic, ib.  Essentials  for  rendering  such  instruments 
really  useful,  ib.  8taflfel’s  the  best  machine  exhibited, 
ib.  Organic  construction  and  operation  thereof,  680, 

681.  Operation  performed  with  accuracy  and  doepatch,  i 

681.  Machines  from  France,  ib.  Principle  of  the  in-  ! 
struments,  ib.  Satisfactory  performance,  682.  Various 
other  machines  exhibited,  682,  663.  Dr.  Kogot's  invo-  j 
lution  scale,  682.  1 

Calcutta  Collection  of  woods  from,  277. 

Caldecott,  Messrs.,  1212. 

r»l,l<  ron,  J.  M , 230. 

Caledron,  J.,  346. 

Caldicot,  R.  and  R.,  802. 

Calico-Printing— Use  of  the  red  prussiato  of  potash  In, 
introduced  in  1842-43,  28.  Complete  illustration  of  the 
operations  of  the  calico  printer,  204,  205.  Notice  of 
certain  designs  for  calico  prints,  1 345. — See  also  Designs 
for  Printed  and  IPocen  Fabrics,  Sfc. 

Calico-Printing  Machine.-  Culico-printing  machine,  for 
printing  eight  colours  at  one  operation,  415. 

Calicos. — Imperfectly  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  758. 
Specimens  exhibited,  752,  761.  Specimens  of  printed 
calicos,  100-2.  1003. 

Calla,  — , 932. 

Callaghan,  — , 570,  592. 

Callaghan,  — , Attorney-General  for  New  South  Wales,  99 1 . ] 

Callaud-Belislc,  Nouel  do  Tinon,  and  Co.,  242,  286. 

Callcott,  J.,  724,  728. 

Calloud,  F.,  106. 

Calomel.— Specimens  of,  exhibited,  107. 

Calotvpes.— Report  of  the  Jury  on  the  calotype  pictures 
exhibited,  604  608.  The  calotype  pictures  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Buckle,  of  Peterborough,  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  of  photography  in  the  Exhibition,  604. 
Remarks  of  the  Jury  on  the  other  calotype  pictures 
exhibited,  605,  606.—  See  also  Talboiyftes. 

Calvert,  F.  A.,  414,  433. 

Cal vi,  J.,  201. 

Cambric*.  - Observations  on  the  samples  of  cambrics  and 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  exhibited,  760,  8l2,  813,  815 
812. 

Cambridge  University,  682. 

Cameune  Seed.-  Sample  of,  from  Canada,  135. 


Cameos.— Remarks  on  the  specimens  of  this  kind  of  art 
contributed  to  the  Roman  Department  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, 1 580.—  See  also  Die-sinkimg,  Works  is,  $r.,  Shell 

Cameos. 

Camera  Obscura. — See  Photographic  Cameras. 

Campan  Ma rules-  Collection  of,  from  the  Pyrenees,  67. 
Peculiar  geological  interest  attached  to  these  marbles, 
i*5. 

Campbell  and  Co.,  1673. 

Campbell,  Dr.,  2.30. 

Campbell,  Mqjor  H.,  279,  294,  295. 

Campbell,  llarrison,  and  Lloyd,  798. 

Campeachy  (South  America)— -Logwood  obtained  from,  206. 

Campcnhoudt,  C.  Von  and  Co.,  1381,  1394. 

Campiune. — Turpentine  separatod  by  distillation  into  oil  or 
spirit  of  turpentine,  175. 

Cainphine  Company  (Hull),  173. 

Camphor— Samples  of,  107,  111,  114. 

Camus,  — , 157. 

Cainuxat,  — , 889. 

Camwood. — Dye-stuffs  extracted  from,  207,  Dyed  samples, 
ib. 

Canada. — Superiority  of  the  collection  from  Canada,  so  far 
os  the  mineral  kingdom  is  concerned,  to  all  countries 
that  have  forwarded  their  products  to  the  Exhibition, 
38.  Systematic  manner  In  which  the  collection  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Logan  ; nature  of  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  him,  ib.  Oxide  of  iron  an  important  mineral 
amongst  the  iron  ores  of  Canada,  39.  Richness  of  the 
ores  of  copper  from  take  Superior  and  Laka  Huron,  ib. 

Fine  samples  of  wheat  from  Canada,  all  of  the  ordinary 
English  kinds,  126.  Barley  also  good,  ib.  Samples  of 
pulses,  131.  Clover  seeds,  ib.  Flour  and  biscuits,  132. 
Linseed  and  camelino  seed,  135.  Hops,  136.  Arrow- 
root,  151. 

Samples  of  hemlock  bark  for  tanning,  219.  Samples  of 
Canadian  flax,  234.  Specimens  of  the  chief  varieties  of 
Canadian  timber  and  woods,  302-304.  Raw  silk,  .*149. 
Specimens  of  oil  obtained  from  porpoises,  350,  Pair  of 
fine  moose  horns,  ib.  Specimens  of  glue,  356. 

Surveying  instruments  from  Canada,  545.  Bow  or  stringed 
musical  instruments,  720. 

Few  specimens  of  woollen  cloths,  767.  A few  common 
and  low  flannels  ore  produced  in  Canada,  but  much  lias 
not  been  attempted,  782,  783.  Specimens  of  sleigh 
harness,  869,  87o.  Specimen  book  containing  a large 
number  of  beautiful  types,  also  stereotype  plates,  895. 
Large  and  well-formed  collection  of  printing  types  cost 
at  Montreal,  989.  Articles  of  wearing  apparel,  1065. 
Specimens  of  edge-tools,  1078,  1079.  Specimens  of 
stoves,  scales,  wire,  fcc.,  1114-1116. 

Examples  of  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  orna- 
namented  with  porcupine  quills,  1327.  Specimens  of 
coopers’  work,  1.331.  Collection  of  brooms  made  of  In- 
dian corn  straw,  1332.  Inferior  nature  of  the  soap  from 
Canada,  1319.  Stearic  candles,  1381.  Confectionary, 
1419.  Fans  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  1 499.  Collection 
of  clay-pipes  from  Canada,  1499.  Specimens  exhibited, 
15Qt-— See  also  Gold.  Iron.  Iron  Ores.  Sands. 

Canada  Agricultural  Association,  126. 

Canales,  J.,  201. 

Canara — Collection  of  the  woods  of,  contributed  by  the 
Indian  Government,  285,  286. 

Candelabra. — Specimens  of  candelabra  in  silver,  1 1 22, 

1 124.  Two  candelabra  of  cast  iron,  Inlaid  with  silver, 
from  Berlin,  113,3. — Large  candelabrum  with  bacchana- 
lian figures,  from  France,  1135.  Objectionable  excess 
of  ornament  in  candelabra  composed  of  porcelain  ami 
metal,  1628,  1629. 

Candles.— Little  known  of  their  early  history,  1363  |m 
possibility  of  avoiding  the  mention  of  lamps  under  tills 
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iiMil,  1363, 1364.  Intimate  connexion  between  candle* 
and  lump*,  1364.  Probable  antiquity  of  candle*,  i6. 
Torches  may  be  regarded  ns  a coarse  description  of 
randies  which  possibly  originated  from  them,  ib. 
Notices  in  Pliny  and  Apuleias,  also  in  Fosbroke’s  works, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  candles,  1364  1366.  Manu- 
facture and  consamption  of  wax  candles  in  the  middle 
ages,  136.'*,  1366.  The  occupation  of  the  wax-chandler 
existed  in  England  nt  a very  early  period  for  making 
tapers  for  religious  rites,  1366.  By  the  sixteenth  century 
the  trade  of  wax-clinndlrr  was  extensively  established 
in  England,  ib.  Manufacture  of  wax  tapers  at  Venice 
in  the  seventeenth  century',  ib.  Introduction  of  the 
invention  into  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  some 
century,  ib.  Mode  of  making  Hampshire  rushlights  in  ' 
the  eighteenth  century',  1367.  Improvements  effected  in 
the  form  and  quality  of  candles  by  W.  Bolts  in  1799,  ib.  \ 
(ireat  interest  would  attach  to  a complete  history  of  [ 
domestic  illumination,  1367,  1368.  Want  of  space  and  j 
materials  for  the  Jury  undertaking  such  an  inquiry, 
1368.  Also  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  many  contri-  1 
vances  Invented  in  modern  times  to  facilitate  the  | 
manufacture  and  combustion  of  candies,  ib.  Chemical  1 
improvements  of  the  last  thirty  years,  ib.  Many  dis  j 
advantages  under  which  the  ordinary  tallow  candle 
labours,  ib.  Disagreeable  smell  of  tallow  candles  arises  i 
from  the  tallow  being  imperfectly  purified,  ib.  Requi-  I 
site  conditions  in  preparing  tallow  for  candle-making,  j 
1368,  1369.  Plaited  wicks  not  applicable  to  tallow  ; 
candles  without  some  special  contrivance,  such  as  is 
effected  in  Palmer's  lamp,  1369.  Description  of  Palmer’s 
candle  lamp,  ib.  Improvement  in  the  tallow  candle 
effected  by  a reduction  of  the  fusibility  of  the  mate- 
rials employed,  ib.  Mode  of  preparation  of  stearine 
for  candle-making,  1369,  1370.  Fusing-points  of  stearic 
and  margaric  acids,  1370.  Transition  of  the  tallow 
candle  to  the  stearic  candle,  effected,  ib.  Tallow  candles 
of  two  kinds,  ‘4  dips  " and  “ moulds,”  ib.  Manner  in 
which  l Kith  descriptions  are  made,  ib.  Several  improve-  1 
meats  of  late  years  in  the  mechanical  arrangements 
for  the  manufacture  of  tallow  candles,  ib.  General 
introduction  of  stearic  candles  impeded  by  their  price, 
ib.  Samples  of  mould  candles  from  Austria  and  the 
British  colonics,  1371.  The  manufacture  of  tallow 
caudles  in  the  United  Kingdom  a most  extensive  trade, 
ib.  Table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duty  on  tallow, 
wax,  and  spermaceti  can  lies  reed  veil  in  each  year 
1820-1829,  ib.  Number  of  candlemakcrs  in  1830,  ib. 
Quantity  of  tallow  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
the  years  1841  to  I8fi0,  1371,  1372.  Samples  of  tallow 
candles  exhibited,  number  of  exhibitors,  1372.  Price 
of  tallow,  composite,  and  stearic  candles,  ib.  General 
remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles,  1372, 
1373.  Discoveries  of  Chevreul,  ib.  Separation  of 
fatty  acids  from  soaps,  1373.  Difficulties  originally 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles,  ns 
they  would  not  bum  the  ordinary  wick,  ib.  Experi- 
ments mule  and  improvements  effected  In  the  wick. 
1373, 1374.  Sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stearic  manufacture,  1374.  Numerous  1 
experiments  necessary  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of 
the  stearic  acid  during  the  moulding  of  the  candles,  j 
ib.  Sulphuric  saponification,  experiments  of  Freney, 
G wynne.  and  Clark,  1374,  1373.  Remarks  on  the  dis-  : 
coveries  nnd  patents  of  Dubmnfaut,  Jones,  Wilson,  and  | 
Price  and  Co.,  1375,  1376.  Improvements  effected  in  | 
the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles,  1376.  Principal 
rnudlc  manufactories  in  foreign  countries,  ib.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  lime  process  ns  practised  at  Messrs.  Oglcby 
and  Co.’s  works  at  Lambeth.  1377,  1378.  Description 
of  the  sulphuric  saponification  and  distillation  process 


employed  at  the  works  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Com- 
pany, 1378  1380.  Statistics  of  the  Austrian  manufacture 
of  stearic  candles,  1380,  1381.  Manufacture  of  stearic 
candles  in  Belgium,  Canada,  and  Denmark,  1381. 
Stearic  manufacture  of  France,  1381,  1382.  Statistics 
of  the  trade  in  France,  1382.  Stearic  productions  of 
Holland,  Indio,  and  Prussia,  ib.  Ocditable  manufac- 
ture from  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  8pain,  1383.  Fine 
stearic  candles  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  ib.  Newly 
invented  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture,  ib. 
Good  samples  of  stearic  candles  from  Turkey,  ib. 
Details  of  the  British  stearic  candle  trade,  1381.  Prices 
of  stearic  candles,  ib.  Preference  shown  by  the  Brit  ish 
public  for  candles  coloured  yellow  to  resemble  wax,  ib. 
Absurdity  of  lowering  the  beautiful  white  of  the  pure 
stearic  candle,  ib.  Wax  candles  discarded  at  grand 
fetea  in  France,  and  use  of  the  pure  white  stearic 
candle,  1384,  1385.  No  stearic  candles  exhibited  in 
the  Wurtemburg  Department,  1385.  General  remarks 
on  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  ib.  Substances  of 
various  origin  and  of  very  different  composition  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  wax,  ib.  Description  of 
wax  employed  in  candle-making,  ib.  Chinese  wax  not 
a vegetable  wax,  ib.  Knowledge  of  tme  chemical 
composition  of  wax  owing  to  Mr.  Brodic,  ib.  Re- 
sults of  the  researches  of  this  chemist,  1385,  1386. 
Paraffin  too  costly  to  be  converted  into  candles  if  made 
from  wax,  as  its  preparation  entails  a considerable  loss 
of  material,  1386.  Paraffin  much  better  adapted  than 
any  other  substance  for  illuminating  purposes,  ib. 
Experiment  of  James  Young  with  a view  of  obtaining 
coal  paraffine ; results,  and  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Ob- 
servations on  wax  bleaching.  1386, 1387.  Processes  em- 
ployed, 1387.  Wax  more  valuable  when  bleached,  ib. 
Quantities  of  wax  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  1850, 1388.  There  is  no  duty  on  wax,  ib.  Quan- 
tity of  wax  candles  imported,  and  duty  paid  thereon  in 
the  year  1850,  ib.  Wax  not  adapted  for  moulding,  ib. 
Manner  in  which  wax  cattdlcs  are  made,  ib.  Wicks  of 
wax  candles  always  mail©  of  twisted  unbleached  Turkey 
cotton,  ib.  Plaited  wicks  not  adapted  for  wax  can- 
dles, ib.  Mode  in  which  large  wax  candles  used  in 
churches  are  made,  ib.  Process  of  manufacturing  long 
wax  tapers,  ib.  Materials  used  for  colouring  wax  can- 
dles, 1389.  Wax  mortar  lights  used  as  night  lights,  ib. 
Samples  of  wax  candles  and  tapers  from  China,  Egypt, 
Indio,  Russia,  Tunis,  and  Turkey,  1389,  1390.  Messrs. 
Barclay  nnd  Son's  collection  of  wax  candles  and  speci- 
mens to  illustrate  wax  bleaching,  1390.  Collection  of 
ornamented  wax  candles  for  weddings  and  fete-days,  in 
fair  proportion,  ib.  Candles  made  of  vegetable  wax  in  its 
natural  state,  ib.  Chemical  relations  of  spermaceti 
closely  allied  to  wax,  ib.  Description  of  the  process  of 
spermaceti  refining  at  Messrs.  Ogleby  and  Co.’s  works. 
Lambeth,  1390, 1391.  Priceof spermaceti,  1391.  Manner 
in  which  spermaceti  candles  arc  made,  ib.  Remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  spermaceti  end  spermaceti  candles 
in  the  English  Department,  ib.  Specimens  from  the 
United  States  and  New8outh  Wales  of  a loss  important 
character,  ib.  Very  little  spermaceti  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom;  major  part  obtained  by  refining 
sperm  oil,  ib.  Number  of  exhibitors  from  the  various 
countries,  1392.  Classification  of  the  Exhibitors,  ib. 
Principles  that  have  governed  the  Jury  in  making 
awards,  1392,  1393.  List  of  awards,  1393-1398. 

Candy  and  Co.,  7‘J2. 

CAJtxri. Coai«— Production  of  naphtha  from  eanncl  coal; 
purposes  to  which  applied,  103.  Oil  procured  by  the 
distillation  of  the  canncl  coal  of  Boghead,  near  Bathgate 
in  Scotland;  well  adapted  for  lubricating  machinery, 
ib.  Objects  manufactured  from  canncl  coal,  1230,  1231. 
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( 'annixc,  V iscxhtnt.  — Report  of  Viscount  Canning,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Chairmen  oi  Juries  on  present- 
ing the  awards  of  the  Juries  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
x xii.  Answer  of  II.  It.  H.  Prince  Albert  to  lx>rd  Con- 
ning’s Report,  Ixix-lxxii.  Juror,  Hii,  lxv,  1:137. 

Canxon  and  tiikir  Carriages.— Small  number  of  cannon 
exhibited,  466,  467.  Those  exhibited  sent  rather  os 
samples  of  manufacture  and  materials  than  for  their 
original  merits  as  instruments  of  war,  467.  Remark- 
able specimen*  of  wrnught-irnn  guns  presented  by 
S|*ain  and  Turkey,  ib.  Specimens  of  cast-iron  ordnance 
from  the  celebrated  foundry  of  Liege  (Belgium), 
467,  468.  Remarkable  beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  from  Prussia,  468.  Models  of  the 
construction  of  gun*  for  the  English  service,  ib.  Mo* 
s showing  the  construction  of  artillery  used  in  the 
r.i*at  Indies  for  siege  and  field  service,  ib.  Ordnance 
mounted  for  sea  service,  it.  Observations  on  the  Swedish 
guns  exhibited;  general  description  thereof,  476.  Shell- 
gun  constructed  for  loading  at  the  breech,  476,  477. 
Experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  cannon 
constructed  by  Major  Cavalli  and  by  Baron  Wahren- 
dorff;  results  thereof,  477,  478.  Great  ingenuity  and 
merit  of  Damn  WahrcndorfF’s  construction,  478.  Ex- 
cellent samples  of  Swedish  and  Danish  cast-iron  field 
guns,  478,  479.  Substitution  of  cast  iron  for  bras* 
guns  in  the  Swedish  sendee,  479.  Cast-iron  gun*  of 
the  samo  weight  os  brass  not  suited  to  the  tropics, 
although  they  might  tie  to  many  climates,  ib.  Models 
of  Swedish  field-guns  extremely  well  executed,  ib.  Mo- 
del of  a .10-pounder  long  gun  on  a carriage  and  slide 
for  casemates,  ib. 

Cantagalli,  L.,  1287. 

ranter,  J.,  815. 

Cabthahidin.— The  blistering  principle  of  enntharides ; 
how  obtained,  106.  Samples  of  cantharidin,  1 18. 

Outturn,  1240,  1845. 

Canv as.—  General  excellence  of  the  specimens  exhibited, 
811-818.  • 

Caoutchouc  and  Mancpactures  Tiir.uKrHow.— Samples  of 
caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber  of  considerable  interest, 
particularly  those  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  177.  Caout- 
chouc. is  obtained  from  certain  plants  yielding  milky 
juices,  1808.  Though  the  great  majority  of  these  plants 
are  tropical,  still  they  are  not  without  their  European 
representatives,  ib.  Families  of  plants  which  furnish 
this  milky  juice  in  the  greatest  abundance, -ib.  Period 
of  the  first  introduction  of  caoutchouc  into  F.urope, 
lHH.  Statistics  relative  to  the  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber  since  its  ap- 
plication to  the  waterproofing  of  garments,  ib.  Enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  plans  which  are  employed  for 
procuring  India-rubber,  1803, 1104.  Mode  in  which  it  is 
procured  by  the  natives,  1304.  Obtained  both  from  the 
Old  and  New  World,  ib.  N umernus  specimens  furnished 
by  the  East  Indies,  ib.  Great  quantities  imported  into 
Europe  from  Mexico,  from  South  America,  and  from 
Brazil,  ib.  That  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  bottles 
generally  preferred,  ib.  Mode  in  which  the  purification 
of  the  caoutchouc  is  accomplished,  1305.  Multiplicity  of 
purposes  to  which  caoutchouc  has  been  applied  within 
the  last  thirty  years  both  for  sanitary  and  industrial 
purposes,  ib.  ( Reservations  on  the  two  most  important 
pur|H>BCS  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  namely,  the  ren- 
dering of  various  tissues  waterproof  first  discovered  in 
England,  and  the  art  of  drawing  it  out  into  fine  threads 
for  the  manufacture  of  elastic  tissues,  discovered  in 
France,  1305-1807.  Remarks  on  the  mode  of  vulcanizing 
India-rubber,  as  first  discovered  and  applied  to  practical 
purposes  in  America  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  1307- 
1309.  Articles  manufactured  from  caoutchouc  exhi- 


bited ; particular  remarks  thereon ; Exhibitors  and 
awards,  1809-1317. 

Cape,  — , 933. 

Cape  op  Goon  Hope.— Samples  of  galena,  graphite,  and  iron 
ores  from  the  (’ape,  38.  Samples  of  wheat,  196.  Maize, 
129.  Flour,  132.  Dried  fruits,  137.  Mustard  seed,  157. 
Specimens  of  myrtle  or  berry  wax,  197.  Lichen  or 
orchil  la  weed,  213.  Tanning  bark,  219.  Aloe  fibre,  243. 
Specimens  of  timber  and  other  woods,  300.  List  thereof, 
300-302  Samples  of  wool,  340.  Specimens  of  oil 
obtained  from  sheep’s  tails,  350.  Collection  of  buflhlo 
and  rhinoceros’  horns,  ib.  Varieties  of  specimens  of 
elephants’  tusks,  351.  Fino  specimens  of  coral,  353. 
Specimens  of  guano,  358.  Articles  of  furniture,  1213, 
Peculiar  kind  of  inlaid  work  in  marble,  1254.  Cement 
mosaic,  in  imitation  of  wood  and  marble,  1269.  Speci- 
men of  yellow  soap,  1350.  Collection  of  conserved  fruits, 
1419,  1427.  Specimens  of  stuffed  animals,  1439. 

J (■’•P*  of  Good  Hope  Agricultural  8ociety,  170. 

(’ape  of  Good  Hope  Moravian  Mission,  301. 

Cape  Texes  Mixes  (Algeria).— Observations  on  the  pro- 
ducts thereof,  71. 

Cape  V krd  Islands—  Rock  orchilla  from,  worthy  of  favour- 
able notice,  214. 

Capolleraans,  J.  B.,  1180. 

Cupel lo,  B.,  1198. 

Capello,  G.,  1211. 

Capers—  Samples  of,  from  Portugal,  151. 

Caplin,  I.,  751,  753. 

Caplin,  Mad.,  753. 

Cappellemans,  Deby,  and  Co.,  106. 

Capel lotto,  L.  (Juror),  Iv. 

Capper  and  Waters,  1028. 

Capronnier,  J.  B.,  1179. 

Carmbe,  Manuel.  138. 

Carabet’s  Wife,  1064. 

Cnrodus,  J.,  244. 

Carbixes. — Sec  Gvns,  far. 

Carbox,  Bist  LPninp.  or  -Samples  of,  110,  114, 

Carbon,  Hilpiiuket  or  Is  one  of  the  newest  of  chemical 
manufactures,  92.  Its  application  in  electro-plating,  ib. 

Carbonates. — See  Ams*oniay  Carbonate  of'.  Sotia,  Carbonate 
of.  White  Lead. 

Carboxatixg  or  Aerating  Machines-  Specimens  of,  for 
making  soda  water,  seltzer  water,  &c.,  432. 

Card,  W.,  729. 

Card  Cases.-  Elegant  variety  exhibited,  982. 

Cahdole—  An  oily  substance,  how  prepared,  110. 

Caros  (for  Carding  Machines).— Machines  for  making,  417, 
423.  Excellent  samples  of  cards  for  cotton  and  wool, 423. 

Cards  (Paper).— Introduction  of  a superior  description  of 
blank  visiting  and  message  cards  by  Mr.  Creswick, 
976.  Great  encouragement  given  by  printers,  &c.,  to 
these  cards,  ib.  Several  important  manufactories  in 
existence,  ib.  Superiority  of  the  English  productions 
over  those  of  other  countries,  ib.  See  also  Vlayiny 
Cards. 

Cardwell,  C.,  1027. 

Carcw  and  Co.,  152. 

Carey,  Dr.,  278. 

Carl,  A.  T.,  1114. 

Carl,  C.  C.  (Juror),  lix. 

Carles,  II.  1L,  852. 

Caui.ixgporo  Lighthouse,  (Ireland)— Particulars  relating 
to,  1166. 

Caiuiixe  -Spccimons  of,  109.— See  also  Cochineal. 

Carnegie,  W.  F.  L.t  1220. 

Caron,  A,,  1139. 

Caron,  E.,  38. 

Caron,  J.  M.,  aud  Co.,  1114. 

Carpenter,  F.  8.,  1483. 
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Carpenter  ami  Tildesley,  1 lud. 

Carpenter  ami  Wostlcy,  594. 

Carpets.—1 General  excellence  of  the  specimens  of  car- 
peting contributed,  Hll,  818.  The  first  specimen*  that 
claim  attention  are  th«»*c  from  India,  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Tunis,  1037.  These  carpets  all  made  on  the  same 
principle,  ib.  Manufacture  not  carried  on  In  any  large 
establishments,  but  in  pastoral  districts,  ib.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  loom  employed  in  the  manufacture,  ib. 
Silk  carpet  from  Cashmere,  sent  by  Gholab-Slngh, 
ib.  Carpets  from  Turkey,  deserving  of  special  notice. 
ib.  I.arge  and  beautiful  carpet  from  the  Gobelins 
manufactory,  ib.  Seats  of  manufacture  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  costly  carpets  in  Europe,  ib.  Manu- 
facture of  Axminster  carpets  ceased  to  exist  about 
20  years  ago,  ib.  Observations  on  the  Aubusson 
tapestry  and  carpets,  1038,  Manufacture  well  repre- 
sented In  the  Exhibition,  ib.  Progress  made  by 
France  in  the  manufacture  of  velvet  pile  carpet,  ib.  I 
Moquette  or  velvet  pile  and  Brussels  carpet  are  woven  j 
upon  the  same  principle,  ib.  Introduction  of  the  , 
manufacture  of  Brussels  carpet  into  Kidderminster 
alxmt  90  yean  ago,  ib.  Sternly  progress  and  increase 
up  to  a recent  period,  ib.  Introduction  of  Whytock’s 
patent  tapestry  carpets,  ib.  Three  now  kinds  of  carpet 
have  been  invented  and  brought  into  extensive  use 
within  the  last  20  years,  ib.  Great  perfection  to  which 
W hy  lock's  patent  tai>estry  carpet  has  been  brought,  1038. 
lav >-  Peculiarities  of  this  manufacture,  lL&jL  Simplicity 
and  ingeniousness  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  ib.  ' 
Specimens  exhibited  showing  the  capabilities  of  the 
manufacture  as  regards  design  and  colouring,  ib.  Ex- 
cellence of  the  specimens  of  the  potent  Axminster 
carpets,  ib.  Object  of  this  invention,  ib.  Remarks  on  < 
the  carpets  woven  plain  by  steam  power  and  after- 
wards printed,  ib.  Large  salo  of  this  manufacture 
more  especially  for  exportation,  ib.  Novelty  of  the 
carpets,  nigs,  kc.,  of  patent  wool  mosaic,  ib.  Rapid 
extension  of  the  carpet  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  i 
ib.  Patents  recently  taken  for  the  application  of  steam  1 
power  to  carpet  weaving,  ib.  Application  of  steam 
power  has  been  successively  accomplished,  ib.  Re- 
duction of  price  likely  to  result  therefrom,  1039.  lim» 
Promising  aspect  of  the  carpet  manufacture,  1040.  i 
Estimated  number  of  looms  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  ib.  Average  earnings  of  the  operatives,  ib. 
Estimated  value  of  the  manufactures,  ib.  Progress 
making  in  the  carpet  manufacture  in  Austria,  Por- 
tugal, Sardinia,  and  Prussia,  ib.  Numerous  exhibitors 
of  Berlin  work,  ib.  Beautiful  specimens  exhibited,  ib. 
Highly  creditable  specimen  of  tapestry  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Alderson,  ib.  Contributions  in  embroidery  ex- 
tremely Interesting,  ib.  Power-loom  Invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Bigelow  of  the  United  States  for  carpet 
weaving,  1040,  loti.  Excellence  of  the  specimens  of 
carpet  woven  by  the  loom,  1040.  Invention  of  the  first 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpets  by  steam  power,  by 
Mr.  W.  Wood,  loll.  This  was  patented  in  1842,  ib. 
Great  economy  of  labour  and  other  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  steam  power  to  carpet 
weaving,  ib.  Mode  of  weaving  invented  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  of  Kidderminster,  ib.  Importance  of  its  re- 
sults, ib.  Improvements  made  in  carpet  weaving  by 
Messrs.  Humphries  and  Son,  of  Kidderminster,  ib. 
Originality  and  beauty  of  design  of  the  different  spe- 
cimens exhibited  for  furniture  by  the  Government 
manufactory  of  Gobelius  and  Beauvais  tapestry,  1041, 
IIU-I,  Specimens  exhibited,  awards  of  Prise  Medals  and 
Honourable  Mention  for  carpets,  1042-1044. 

Notice  of  designs  for  carpets,  1545.  General  remarks  on 
carpets  and  the  principles  to  be  nlmervcd  in  designs 


for  their  ornamentation,  1632.  False  principles  ot 
design,  Ac.,  In  the  French  carpets,  1632, 1633.  The  works 
of  the  English  designers  in  a more  sober  and  just  taste, 
1633,  1634.  Criticism  of  certain  of  the  examples, 
French  and  English,  in  the  Exhibition,  1634,  1635. 
Superiority  of  Turkish  and  Indian  designs,  16.35,  IKK. 
Druggets  and  felted  goods  used  as  carpets,  1636.  Floor- 
cloths, 1636,  1637. 

Carpi,  Hugh  di,  883. 

CarquiUat,  — , 798. 

Carr,  C.  J.,  501,  503. 

Carr,  J.,  and  Riley,  1»78. 

Carr,  T.  and  W.,  768. 

Carriage  Breaks.  -See  Itni  hr  ay  Brraks. 

Carriage  Clocks.—  Sec  H'atcKt *. 

Carriages  (Class  Va.).— 1 Tabular  classification  of  objects 
in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this  class  is  divided,  xxiii. 
List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  tlds  Class, 
lv.  List  of  exhibitors  in  this  class  to  whom  Prise  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  eili. 

Report  on  carriages  generally,  not  including  those  con- 
nected with  rail  or  tram  roads,  407-403.  Table  showing 
the  apportionment  among  the  various  countries  of  the 
contributions  in  this  department,  407.  Want  of  variety 
in  the  kind  of  carriages,  408.  Absence  particularly  of 
the  higher  class  of  equipages,  ib.  Absence  of  tra- 
velling carriages,  properly  so  called,  ib.  Also  absence 
of  vehicles  intended  for  the  public  service,  ib.  These 
deficiencies  to  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  general  introduction  of  railways,  ib.  Observation 
of  the  Jury,  that  although  they  recognise  the  use  of 
superior  woods,  leather,  and  other  materials,  and  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  they  perceive  many  defects  in 
style,  and  the  display  frequently  of  bad  taste,  ib. 
Great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  with  re- 
ference to  “ lightness,”  and  a duo  regard  to  strength, 
ib.  The  many  innovations  and  contrivances  in 
springs,  steps,  fore  carriage,  locking  movements,  kc., 
not  always  improvements,  ib.  Great  deficiency  of 
“elegance  of  design”  in  the  exhibition  of  carriages, 
ib.  llow  far  attributable  to  the  new  demands  of  the 
age  requiring  vehicles  to  be  constructed  to  convey  the 
greatest  number  of  persons,  408,  409.  No  successful 
application  of  any  new  material,  409.  The  application 
of  caoutchouc  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  to  render 
them  noiseless  of  very  doubtful  general  utility,  ib. 
General  use  of  very  superior  patent  and  enamelled 
leathers,  ib.  Carriages  now  beautifully  appointed  as 
regards  the  interior  fittings  at  a comparatively  mode- 
rate cost,  arising  from  the  perfection  which  textile 
manufactures  have  attained,  ib.  Great  difficulty  o. 
determining  the  exact  intrinsic  value  of  an  article  like 
a carriage,  ib.  Unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jury  that  in 
this  class  there  is  no  article  possessing  such  pre- 
eminent and  Indisputable  merit  as  to  be  entitled  to  the 
44  Council  Mesial,"  ib.  List  of  contributors  to  whom 
the  “ Prise  Medal”  has  been  awarded,  and  list  of  their 
exhibits,  410. 

Carrier,  Rouge,  1114. 

Carrier©,  F.,  345. 

Carrington,  F.  A.,  442. 

Cairo n Company,  LifttL 

Carson,  1114. 

Carstangen,  A.  F.,  147. 

Cars  tens,  D.  H.t  158. 

Carte,  A.  G.,  465. 

Carter  Brothers.  81fL 

Carter,  John,  1543,  13.38. 

Carter,  Vavasour,  and  Rlx,  798. 

Cnrthagcna  Royal  Arsenal.  816. 

Cartostoaoe  Paper  Boxes.— Only  within  the  last  few 
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yean  that  manufacturers  have  adopted  this  mode  of 
packing  thoir  goods,  *.>82.  Lurge  quantity  of  boxes 
manufactured  in  England,  ib.  Superiority  of  those 
made  in  France,  ib.  l*arge  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  ib.  Trade  divided  into  six 
brandies,  enumeration  thereof,  ib.  Specimen*  exhi- 
bited, ib. 

Carton- pierre,  Ornaments  is.— Recently  manufactured 
In  England,  although  employed  for  mauy  years  in 
France,  1 209.  Importance  of  its  introduction  for  archi- 
tectural decoration,  from  its  lightness  and  other  advan- 
tages, ib.  Modo  of  composition  of  the  material,  ib. 
Great  extent  and  beauty  of  design  of  works  executed, 
ib.  Advantage  of  this  material  over  plaster  of  Paris, 
ib.  Objects  exhibited,  and  awards  to  exhibitors,  12U9, 
121L 

( arts. —Great  advantage  of  the  one-horse  carts  used  by 
the  Scotch  and  Northumbrian  farmers  over  the  three- 
horse  waggons  and  three-horse  dung  carts  of  the  south 
country  farmers,  498.  Improvement  in  one-horse  carts 
by  Mr.  Bushy,  498-500.  Approval  of  Crossbill's 
wheels,  499.  Description  of  a cart  made  by  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Co.,  of  I'd  dings  ton,  near  Glasgow,  ib. 
Prises  awarded,  517,  518. 

Cartwright  and  II  irons,  1140. 

Cartwright  and  Warners,  1049. 

Carvalho,  L.  de,  350. 

Carved  Furniture. — See  Furniture. 

Carver,  T.  and  T.  G.,  419. 

CAnvisu  by  Machinery.— Various  specimens  of  carved 

* work  executed  by  machinery,  1210,  1211.  Operation  of 
the  machine,  1210.  Great  economy,  ib.  The  work 
requires  finishing  by  hand,  ib. 

Carvings  in  Ivory. — Sec  Ivory  Carving. 

Carvings  in  Wood. — See  Wood  Carving/. 

Casalo,  J.  R.,  137. 

Casey  and  Philllpj,  798. 

Casbm  eu  ns  - Specimens  of,  from  various  countries,  exhi- 
bited, 776-781,  823,  824,  826. 

Cashmere  Shawls.— 8ec  Shawls,  Designs  fat. 

Cashmere  Yarns. — See  Yams. 

Casissa  and  Sons,  347. 

Casks  (Ships’).— See  Coopers'  Work. 

Caslon  and  Co.,  902,  986. 

Cassava  Meal  and  Bread — Samples  of,  from  Dcmerara, 
152. 

Cassebohm,  J.  II.,  1543.  1569. 

Cossets,  A.,  1223. 

Cassia. — See  Cinnamon. 

Cassinetts — Specimens  of,  82*2.  823,  825. 

Caste!,  F..,  1Q42. 

Castellar,  F.,  1426. 

Castelle,  H.,  354. 

CostelUnl,  R.,  1539.  1580. 

Castellon  Municipal  Corporation  (Spain),  236. 

Castcrman,  — , 893. 

Castings  in  Bronze. — Notices  of  the  principal  works  in  the 
F.xhibition  in  this  department  of  fine-art  casting,  1108- 
1110.  1112.  1114,  et  seq.,  1586,  1587.— See  also  Bronze*. 

Castings  in  Ikon.—  Remarks  on  tho  works  in  this  depart- 
ment of  fine-art  casting,  1587. 

Castings  in  Zinc. — Notices  of  the  chief  works  in  this 
division  of  fine-art  casting,  1587. 

Castor  Oil.— Sec  Oil. 

Casuceini,  C.  F.,  346. 

Catechu  (a  dye-stuff)  -Samples  thereof,  207. 

Catholros  Menczes,  J.  L.  dc,  200, 

Color,  Nelson,  and  Co.,  233,  t$09,  816. 

Catteaux  Brothers,*  R22. 

Catteoux-Gauquie,  — , B22. 

Cat*  and  Co.,  342. 


Cauchols,  — , 571. 

Causse,  D.  A.,  852. 

Causse  and  Garion,  345,  8(r2. 

Cavaillon,  l>e,  108. 

Cavalti,  Major,  477. 

Cauvet,  — , 786,  788. 

Caviare.— Sample  of  Russian  caviare  of  the  fiuest  quality, 
159. 

Cawood,  J.,  351. 

Caxton,  W.,  his  works  as  a printer  referred  to,  875, 880,  899. 

Caxal,  — , 1474. 

Cazalet,  Rev.  W.  (Associate  Juror),  Ivili. 

Cazaux,  — , 667,  668. 

Ceilino  Decorations— Specimens  of,  in  various  styles, 
1201.  Awards  to  exhibitors,  1212. 

Celli  lar  Substances. — Duly  three  substances  indudetl 
under  this  head,  245.  Cork,  rice-paper,  and  German 
tinder,  ib.  Good  samples  of  those  articles  exhibited  ; 
awards  made,  245,  246. 

Cement,  Manufactures  in. — Number  of  exldbitors  not 
large,  nor  tho  objects  exhibited  numerous,  nor  from 
many  countries,  1239.  Countries  from  which  contribu- 
tions have  been  sent,  1259,  1260. 

Cements,  Roman,  Portland,  Itc. — Common  mortar  and 
other  simple  lime  cements,  Parker's,  Portland,  Medina, 
and  other  hydraulic  cements,  various  artificial  stones 
(not  terra  cotta),  and  scagliola  work  included  under 
tliis  head,  12&L  Brief  statement  of  the  basis  of  the 
various  cements  above  enumerated,  and  the  chemical 
principles  involved,  1260-1263.  Different  exhibitors  in 
these  materials,  specimens  exhibited,  remarks  thereon, 
awards,  Ito.,  1263,  et  seq.  Specimen  of  a kind  of  earthy 
fire-proof  cement  or  paint,  from  America,  1293.  Result 
of  experiments  by  two  exhibitors  of  Portland  cement, 
Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  White  and  Co., 
showing  its  superiority  over  Roman  cement,  1295-1300. 

Cement  (un described) — Specimen  of,  115. 

Cento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  235. 

Centre-pieces,  Silver.— Description  of  a centre-piece  in 
rrpouset  work,  manufactured  by  Froment  Mcurice,  of 
Paris,  1 196.  Also  description  of  a silver  centre-piece 
for  the  table,  exhibited  by  E.  A.  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  ib. 
Large  centre-piece,  designed  by  lgnaco  Sozikoff,  of 
Moscow,  displaying  great  talent,  1128.  Table  centre- 
piece, representing  a wild  boar  at  bay,  from  Paris,  1135. 

Centrifugal  Force. — Machine  to  illustrate  the  effects  of, 
692.  Principle  of  construction,  692,  693. 

Centrifugal  Pumps.— Description  generally  of  the  nature, 
construction,  and  utility  of  the  centrifugal  pump,  384- 

386.  Description  of  Appold's  centrifugal  pump  ; table 
showing  the  result  of  experiments  on  this  pump,  386, 

387.  Table  of  experiments  on  G Wynne's  centrifugal 
pump,  388.  Also  on  Bessemer's  centrifugal  pump,  ib. 

Ceramic  Manufactures  (Class  X XV.).— Tabular  classifi- 
cation of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this  class 
is  divided,  xliv,  xlv.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  ap- 
pointed for  this  Class,  Ixiii.  List  of  exhibitors  in  this 
Class  to  whom  Council  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
clxxxiii.  The  like  of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  ib.  And  of  those  of  whom  Honourable 
Mention  is  made,  clxxxiii,  clxxxiv. 

View  taken  by  the  Jury  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them  ; 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  award  of  the  Council 
and  Prize  Medals,  1 183-1186.  Importance  to  tho  ceramic 
art  of  the  material  termed  Parian,  Carrara,  or  statuary 
porcelain  ; is  a modification  of  “ biscuit,"  1184.  1183. 
Process  of  M.  Baptcrosses  for  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, by  pressure  applied  to  a dry  body  in  a state  of 
powder,  1185.  The  series  of  articles  exhibited  gives  o 
very  adequate  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  cera- 
mic art  and  of  the  countries  contributing  ; the  British 
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tide  mott  largely  represents  the  importance  of  the  manu- 
facture, 1187.  Mmn.  Minton  stand  foremoat  for  the 
number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  their  article* ; remarks 
aa  to  a dessert  service  and  other  article*,  1187,  LLiiL  Ob- 
aervationa  as  to  the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Copeland,  1188, 1189.  The  like  as  to  Messrs.  T.  Wedg- 
wood and  Sons,  1189.  As  to  Messrs.  J.  Kose  and  Co.,  ib. 
Also  other  English  exhibitors  to  whom  Prize  Medals  are 
awarded,  1189,  1192.  Criticism  to  which  some  of  the 
articles  are  open,  1 189. 

Remarks  on  the  articles  contained  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  this  Class,  1192,  1193.  Special  refcrenco  made 
to  the  products  of  the  Sevres  Manufactory,  ib.  The  like 
as  to  MM.  Jouhanncaud  and  Dubois,  1193.  As  to  Le 
Baron  A.  Du  Tremblay;  particulars  as  to  his  process 
called  “email  ombrant,”  ib.  Similar  mention  of  the 
articles  exhibited  by  J.  M.  Gille,  and  also  by  others  to 
whom  Prize  Medals  are  awarded,  ib.  Names  of  exhi- 
bitors of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  1194, 

Other  exhibitors  in  this  class  to  whom  Prize  Medals  are  ( 
awarded,  1194.  Observations  in  regard  to  the  articles  in 
the  Austrian  Deportment,  ib.  And  in  the  department 
of  the  ZoHverein..ll94.  1195. 

Critical  and  general  remarks  on  the  examples  of  porce- 
lain and  potters’  ware  contained  in  the  Exhibition,  1641, 
ti  arq.  Antiquity  of  pottery  among  all  nations  ; fictile 
fabrics  alone  often  mark  the  progress  of  a people,  Bill. 
Hopeful  position  of  the  ceramic  arts  in  the  present  day, 
1641,  1642.  The  works  exhibited  divided  into  two 
classes,  ornaments  and  work9  of  utility,  16-42.  The 
danger  of  producing  mere  ornaments  illustrated  in 
regard  to  the  works  of  the  Royal  Dresden  Manufactory ; 
deficiencies  of  Dresden  porcelain,  1643.  Various  exam- 
ples in  the  Sevres  Court  criticised,  1643,  1644.  Do- 
flcicncics  of  English  artists ; the  statuettes  of  parian  I 
by  Copeland  and  Minton  an  evidence  of  a desire  for  i 
Improvement,  1644.  Works  of  the  Royal  Manufac-  j 
lories  of  Berlin  and  Bavaria;  many  of  the  errors 
prevalent  in  the  china-ware  of  Dresden  avoided,  1644. 
1645.  Constructive  form  should  have  the  first  attention 
in  works  of  utility,  1645.  Relief,  when  used,  should  be 
low,  1645,  1646.  The  application  of  handles  an  impor- 
tant point  connected  with  constructive  design,  1646, 
Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  colour, 
1646-1648. — See  also  Earthenware.  Porcelain. 

Cerceuil,  L.  F.,  lU6. 

Cereals.— Very  few  samples  In  the  Exhibition  of  oats,  rye, 
and  barley,  the  staplo  crops  of  northern  and  moun- 
tainous Europe  and  Asia,  124.  Wheat  is  very  insuffi- 
ciently represented  from  the  United  States— better 
from  our  cold  and  temperate  colonies ; indifferently 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; and  hardly  at  all 
from  Northern  India,  ib.  Three  collections  of  cereals  pro- 
minently interesting,  viz.,  those  of  Messrs.  Lawson, 
Mr.  Maund,  and  Mr.  H.  Raynbird,  ib.  Samples  exhi- 
bited in  theso  collections,  123,  125.  No  wheats  exhi- 
bited superior  to  the  South  Australian,  125.  No  bulk  of 
corn  exhibited  by  France,  127.  Those  exhibited  chiefly 
Intended  as  illustrations  of  manufacturing  processes, 
ib. 

Observations  on  the  ccrealia,  rarely  cultivated  in  Europe, 
such  as  rice,  maize,  and  the  Coir  lachryma  (Job’s  tears), 
128-130.  Remarks  on  millet  and  other  small  grains 
used  as  food,  130.  See  also  Barley.  Beans.  Maize. 
Malt.  Oats.  Bice.  Bye.  Wheat. 

Ceylom.— Minerals  and  ores  obtained  from  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  Ceylon,  36.  Samples  of  millet  of  fair  quality, 
130.  Tamarinds,  137.  Cocoa-nuts  and  betel  nuts,  138. 
Great  extent  and  importance  of  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  Uils  island,  144.  Samples  thereof,  ib.  Arrow- 
root,  151.  Samples  of  eighteen  descriptions  of  oil,  196. 


197.  Various  dye-stuffs,  213.  Specimens  of  native. 
Bourbon,  and  Sea  Island  cotton,  grown  in  Ceylon,  225. 
Specimens  of  woods,  299,  300.  Fine  tusks  of  the  Ceylon 
variety  of  elephant,  351.  Specimens  of  tortoiseshell, 
352.  Collection  of  pearls,  ib.  Ornamental  cocoa-nut 
oil-soap  from  Kandy,  1350.  Cocoa-nut,  stearin,  and 
olein,  1382.  Desk  of  porcupine  quills,  1456.  Collec- 
tion of  fans  and  ivory^fan-handlcs,  1 493. 

Chabot,  — , 209. 

Chadboume,  Dr.  T.  (Juror),  Iviii. 

Chadbura  Brothers,  592. 

CtiArr-ctiTTVHJ  Machines.  — Improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  these  machines,  509.  Great  advantage 
and  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  them.  ib. 
Result  of  a trial  of  three  of  these  machines,  showing  a 
great  difference  as  to  the  labour  required  by  them  for 
preparing  a given  amount  of  chaff,  509,  510.  Supe- 
riority of  Cornea’  chaff-cutter,  510.  Approval  also  of 
Garrett  and  Son's  and  Smith  and  Co.'s  chaff-cutting 
machines,  ib.  Prizes  swarded,  510,  518. 

Chngnt,  A.,  sen.,  cxciv,  1433. 

Chailloux,  Lepage,  and  Poclion.  Ixxxvi,  161. 

Chaims  AMD  Ciiaim  Cables. — Introduction  of  chain  cables 
into  tho  navy,  447.  Improved  capstan  for  ships  of 
war,  adapted  to  the  use  of,  447,  460.  Specimens  of 
various  descriptions  of  chains  and  chain  cables,  1 109- 
1111,  1113. 

Chairmen  of  Juries.— Sec  Council  of  Chairmen  of  Juries. 

CnAms. — Various  descriptions  exhibited,  1211  1913. 

Challinor,  F..,  clxxxiv,  1 1**2. 

Challis.  Professor,  686,  687. 

Chslloner,  Col.  B.  (Juror),  IvU,  483. 

\ Chalmers,  D.,  418. 

Chalmers,  J.,  xcv,  197. 

“Cham bard ” Fabrics. — Specimens  of  these  fabrics  from 
France,  776,  777. 

Chambcllan,  G.,  and  Co.,  cxli,  833. 

Chamberlain,  — , 694. 

Chamberlain  and  Co.,  clxxxiv,  1191. 

Chamberlain,  T.,  1526. 

Chambon,  cxxxii,  345,  795. 

Chamois  Leather.— See  leather. 

Champagme  Bottles.— Care  required  in  the  manufacture 
thereof,  loss  per  cent,  by  bursting,  1 Iflo. 

Champagne  and  Kougicr,  cxxxii,  798. 

Champanhet-Sargeas,  J.,  xc,  802. 

Champernowne,  11.,  cxc,  1239.  1240. 

Chami'Leve  Em  am  ellimo— Specimens  of,  1658. 

Champoiseau.  N.,  xcv,  345. 

Chance,  Brothers  and  Co.,  Messrs.- -Manufacture  of 
sheet-glass  commenced  by  Messrs.  Chance  and  llartley 
In  1832;  co-operation  of  M.  Bon  temps.  1 155.  Partner- 
ship dissolved  in  1836,  ib.  Manufactory  for  crown- 
glass  established  by  Mr.  Hartley  at  Sunderland.  1 1 .'*» 
Improvements  introduced  by  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  exv,  cci,  ib.  Success  of  the  Messrs.  Chance  iu 
producing  large  discs  of  Hint  and  crown  giasa,  1 164. 
Other  notices  relating  to  this  firm,  582,  586,  588,  597, 
1165.  1172,  1180.  1538.  1557.  1606. 

Chance,  J.,  1156. 

Chance,  R.  L.  (Juror),  Ixiii,  lxvii,  1172. 

Ciiamdeliers— Specimens  of,  in  bronze,  he.,  1106-1112. 

Chandclon,  Professor  J.  (Juror),  Ixiii. 

Chandler,  Mr.,  493. 

Chapel,  M.,  Ixxxvi,  152,  187. 

Chapin,  W.,  919. 

Chapman,  — , 751. 

Chapman,  J.  E.,  xcv,  270,  286,  287, 

Chapon,  Mail.,  1429. 

Chapot  and  Solon,  Ixxvi,  69. 

Charageat,  E.,  cxciv,  1474. 
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Charcoal.— Sec  Raw  Prod  tut. 

Charcoal,  Animal. — Specimens  of  animal  charcoal,  bone 
black,  and  ivory  black,  exhibited  by  different  nations  ; 
names  of  exhibitors  and  awards,  357. 

Charles  and  Co.,  clxxiv,  1114. 

Charley,  W.  (Juror),  lix. 

Charriere,  J.  F.,  exxv,  752,  753. 

Chartron  and  Sons,  cxxxii,  3(5,  7y5. 

Chossagne,  Marietta  dc,  1575. 

C'liatelain  and  Foron,  cxxviii.  783. 

Chatelaines— Beautiful  specimens  of,  entirely  of  wrought 
steel,  1132.  Other  specimens  thereof,  ib.  Chatelaine  in 
gold  and  torquoise-bluc  enamel,  1141. 

Chater,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  lxiil. 

Chatwin,  J.,  and  Sons,  excii,  1326. 

Chaudicre  Mining  Company  (Canada),  lxxvi,  39. — See  also 
GtAd. 

Chaudoir,  C.  and  11.,  Ixxiv,  56.— See  also  Boiler  Tuba  of 
Locomotive*. 

Chauvin,  G.,  clxxiv,  1114. 

Chavin,  — , cxxiv,  739,  745. 

CiiAr  Root  (a  dye).— Deserves  a better  reputation  tlmn  it 
at  present  possesses,  211.  Attention  drawn  to  this  dye 
in  1798  by  a special  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
commending its  importation,  ib.  Specimen  contri- 
buted, ib. 

Cheavin,  S.,  ci,  383. 

Chcbcnux,  J.,  cxclx,  1544,  1575. 

Chccscbo  rough,  W.,  xcv,  340, 

Cheesewring  Granite  Company,  clxxxviii,  1222. 

Chogarey,  A.,  909, 

Chemical  Apparatus  and  Utensils.— Specimens  of  chemi- 
cal gloss  apparatus,  104.  Observations  on  apparatus 
for  manufacturing  chemistry,  433.  Small  number  of 
manufacturers  who  have  contributed,  644.  With  the 
exception  of  Quenncsscn,  France,  and  Siaffcll,  Russia, 
no  great  preference  can  be  given  to  one  or  other  of  the 
principal  exhibitors,  ib.  Glass  and  china  apparatus 
from  Germany,  adapted  to  practical  use,  ib.  No  new 
invention,  except  M.  Staff'd'*,  ib.  Chemical  cabinet 
combining  usefulness  with  economy,  ib.  Chemical 
furnace  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Dr.  Black,  ib. 
Various  galvanic  batteries,  ib.  Graduated  glass  In- 
struments, 645.  Purposes  for  which  adapted,  ib.  Re- 
torts, phials,  ami  capsules,  covered  with  an  electro- 
typed  precipitate  of  copper,  646.  Covering  of  glass 
vessels  with  copper,  although  not  new,  its  use  very 
little  known  in  England,  ib.  Blowing  apparatus,  for 
the  purpose  of  a continuous  blast,  ib.  Boxes  fitted 
with  chemical  tests,  ib.  8accharometer  and  lacto- 
meter. ib.  Optical  analysis  of  sugar  surpasses  all 
other  modes,  ib.  Palladium  crucibles  and  capsules,  ib. 
Advantages  of  palladium  for  this  purpose,  ib.  Prac- 
ticability of  coating  the  interior  of  clay  or  plumhago 
crucibles  with  films  of  platina,  ttc.,  ib.  Galvanic  ma- 
chines of  novel  construction,  646,  647.  Pneumatic  bat- 
tery for  Igniting  gunpowder  in  blasting  operations,  647. 
Hydrometer  capable  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  all  fluids,  ib.  Accuracy  and  efficiency  obtained 
by  this  instrument,  ib.  Apparatus  from  France  ; platina 
alembic  for  sulphuric  acid,  647,  648.  Gazoscope,  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  648.  Experiments  made  in  the  coal 
mines  of  8t.  Etienne,  efficiency  thereof,  ib.  Safety- 
lamp  for  chemical  purposes,  ib.  Assay  furnaces,  ib. 
Collection  of  chemical  utensils,  <6.  Galvanic  battery, 
ifr.  Black-lead  crucibles,  ib.  Steam  apparatus  for  che- 
mical and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  ib.  Assortment  of 
chemical  apparatus,  648, 6 19.  Carbon  battery,  649.  Gal- 
vanic liattery  from  Bavaria,  ib.  Silver  hydrometer,  ib. 
Apparatus  from  Prussia,  ib.  Graduated  vessels  for 
measuring  fluids,  ib.  Apparatus  for  analysis  of  beer, 


649.  Apparatus  for  assaying  precious  metals  from  Rus- 
sia, 649, 650.  Remarks  on  the  various  chemical  utensils 
in  refractory  clay  exhibited,  1291,  1292.  Specimens  of 
chemical  apparatus  from  Prussia  and  from  Belgium, 
1292.  See  also  Porcelain  for  Chemical  Purpoaa. 

Chemical  Balances.— Simple  instrument,  sensible  to  the 
100th  of  a grain,  557.  Good  example  of  a make-shift 
for  a balance,  ib.  Chemical  balances  from  France,  557, 
558.  From  Prussia,  559,  560.  From  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 561. 

Chemical  Matches.  — The  manufacturers  of  chemical 
matches  placed  in  an  anomalous  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  contributors  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  from 
their  not  being  permitted  to  send  their  actual  produce, 
1403.  Tills  precaution  deemed  advisable  as  a security 
against  fire,  ib.  Impossibility,  in  consequence  of  the 
Jury  making  any  equitable  awards  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  ib.  Opinion  that  tins  result  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  ib.  Remarks  on  various  ancient  analogous 
inventions ; production  of  fire  by  the  friction  of  woods, 
1403-1405.  Apparatus  of  the  middle  ages  for  procuring 
light,  1405.  Perfection  of  modern  chemical  matches^ 
accomplished  chiefly  within  the  last  30  years,  1406.  Re- 
marks on  Docbrcincr’s  hydrogen  lamp,  which  has  con* 
Uributcd  indirectly  to  their  Improvement,  ib.  Introduc* 
tion  of  what  was  called  the  “ phosphorous  match,"  ib. 
Covering  the  sulphurized  end  of  a match  with  a mixture 
of  sugar  and  chlorate  of  potnsli,  and  immersing  it  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  important  and  per* 
manent  improvement  In  the  means  of  obtaining  light, 
1406, 1407.  Observations  on  the  introduction  of  Jones's 
“ Promethean*, " and  also  on  the  introduction  of  lucifers 
and  congrcves,  1407.  Various  chemical  match  manufac- 
tories established  in  Germany,  *7/.—  Statistics,  and  other 
information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Ger- 
many, 1407-1409.  Large  production  of  chemical  matches 
in  Austria;  number  of  exhibitors,  1408, 1409.  N'utnber 
oDrxhibitora  from  other  ports  of  Germany,  1409.  Sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  in 
France : unrepresented  in  the  Exhibition,  ib.  Reporters 
unable  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  extent  of 
this  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  No 
exhibitor  of  luclfcr  matches  in  the  American  section, 
although  made  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  ib. 
Low  price  at  which  these  articles  are  now  produced,  1410. 
Point  of  perfection  which  the  match  has  at  present 
reached,  ib.  Recipe  of  Dr.  R.  Boettgcr's  composition 
for  match  tips,  ib.  Reference  to  Mr.  R.  Partridge’s 
patent  for  forming  wooden  splints,  ib.  Remarks,  in  de- 
tail. on  the  disease  attending  phosphorus  match-tippers, 
1410, 1411.  Number  of  exhibitors  of  imitation  matches, 
and  other  means  of  obtaining  light,  classified  according 
to  tbe  several  countries  from  which  they  have  been  sent, 
1412.  List  of  exhibitors;  objects  exhibited,  ib. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes  and  Pro- 
ducts (Class  II.)— Tabular  classification  of  objects  in 
the  Exhibition  into  which  this  class  is  divided,  xx. 
List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  Class, 
liv.  List  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Council 
Medals  have  been  awarded,  lxxix.  The  like  of  those 
to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  lxxix,  lxxx. 
And  of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  it  mode, 
Ixxx-lxxxii. 

Total  number  of  exhibitors,  English  and  foreign,  In  this 
Class,  89.  General  outline  of  the  contributions,  89-91. 
Details  respecting  the  principal  novelties,  viz.,  red,  or 
allotropic  phosphorus,  92.  Iodine,  ib.  Sulphuret  of 
carbon,  ib.  Boracic  acid,  92,  93.  Sulphuric  acid,  93. 
Salts  of  sea  water,  93, 94.  Bichromate  of  potash,  94.  95. 
Prints iates  of  pntnsh,  95-98.  Carlionato  of  soda,  98,  99. 
Stanuato  of  soda,  99, 100.  Artificial  ultramariuo,  100. 
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Alum  an«l  copperas.  101.  White  lend,  101,  102.  Zinc 
white, 102.  Garnneine,  ib. — Liquid  products  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  cool  and  peat.&c.,  102, 103.  Enumeration  of 
the  principal  Exhibitors  In  this  Class,  with  a notice  of 
their  contributions ; statement  of  the  awards  of  the 
Prize  Medal,  and  of  the  distinction  of  the  Honourable 
Mention  made  by  *tho  Jury,  1()3-121.  See  also  the 
rariout  articles  refet  rible  to  this  hew  liny. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products  (undescribed). 
—Specimens  thereof  referred  to,  109-120. 

Chemitypy.— Obtaining  casts  in  relief  from  an  engraving, 
8%.  Description  of  this  ingenious  process,  896,  897. 

Chenard  Brothers,  clx,  1058. 

Chenavard  and  Clerget,  H'.K). 

Cheney,  G.  U.,  clxxlv,  1114. 

Chenneviere,  T.,  cxxviii,  768. 

Chcnot,  A.,  clxxxviii,  70,  1271. 

Chepstow  Uaii.wav Bridge  (Model)— Referred  to,  441. 

Chcrdon  and  Sons,  887. 

Chcrici,  G.,  and  Sons,  cxc,  1243. 

Cheshire— Products  from  the  salt  mines  of,  33.  Annual 
yield  of  the  salt  mines  and  springs  of  Cheshire,  106. 

Cheshire,  J.,  jun.,  106. 

Chessboards,  kc.—  Notice  of  a set  of  chessmen  and  chess- 
board, in  gold  and  silver,  and  enamelled,  by  C.  M. 
Weishaupt,  1122. 1533, 1 568.  Mosaic  chess-table,  manu- 
factured in  the  Isle  of  Man  of  Manx  materials,  1253. 

Chesters,  S.,  ecl,  1541,  1555. 

Chevalier,  C.,  Ixv,  cxviii,  578,  607. 

Chevcrton,  B.— Machine  invented  by,  for  reproducing  works 
of  sculpture,  exeix,  1542.  1547,  1555. 

Chevct,  — , jun.,  lxxxiii,  cxciv,  157,  1426. 

Chevreui,  E.  E.  (Juror),  Ixi,  887. 

Chlchixola,  J.  and  Co.,  cxxxii,  7'J8. 

Chickcring,  J.,  cxix,  728. 

Chicory.—  Report  of  the  Jury  on  the  samples  of  chicory 
ami  other. substitutes  for  coffee,  144.  The  cultivation  not 
extensive  or  remunerative,  ib.  Samplo  of  chicory  from 
Great  Britain,  ib.  From  France,  ib.  From  Russia,  ib. 

Childs,  C.,  ciii,  410. 

Childs,  J.,  clxix,  1108. 

Chili.  — Great  development  of  the  mines  of  copper  in 
Chili  within  the  last  few  years ; large  supply  to  Eu- 
rope from  this  Republic,  58.  Nature  of  the  ores  of 
this  metal  worked  In  Chili,  ib.  Purity  of  the  ore,  ib. 
Remarkable  specimen  of  copper  pyrites,  stated  to  con- 
tain 12  ounces  of  gold  and  220  of  silver,  ib.  Specimen 
of  native  silver,  weighing  154  lbs.,  ib. 

Chilson,  Richardson,  and  Co.,  elxix,  1108. 

Chimney-pieces  (Stone,  Metal,  Itc.)  — Carved  oak,  re- 
marks on  a chimney-piece  of,  213.  Rich  chimncy-picce 
in  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  in  gilt  bronze,  from  France, 
1138.  Chimney-piece  in  Caen  stone,  showing  much  skill, 
1225.  Chimney-piece  constructed  of  polyphaut  free- 
stone, obtained  from  Cornwall,  1 226.  Qualities  which 
the  Jury  have  taken  into  consideration  in  making  their 
awards  with  respect  to  marble  chimney-pieces,  1236. 
Objects  exhibited  ; remarks  thereon,  awards,  Itc.,  1236- 
1238.  Particular  reference  to  the  chimney-pieces  of 
statuary  marble  of  Carrara,  exhibited  by  G.  Bottinolli, 
of  Milan,  1236.  Chimney-piece  from  Belgium,  con- 
structed of  beautiful  Carrara  marble ; the  architec- 
tural design  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  details  ad- 
mirably executed,  1237.  Specimens  of  chimney-pieces 
from  France,  1237,  1 238.  The  English  chimney-pieces 
not  remarkable  either  for  design  or  execution,  123m. 
Veined  Carrara  marble  chimney-piece  by  Messrs.  P«>r- 
*rlt  and  Co.,  of  Cologne,  Prussia,  ib.  S]>ecimeiu  of 
porcelain  chimney -pieces  exhibited  in  the  British  De- 
partment, and  from  France,  1225. 

China. — China,  though  richly  represented  in  the  Crystal 


Palace  by  its  silk  stuffs  and  porcelain,  has  obtained 
only  a solitary  Honourable  Mention  for  its  mineral 
productions,  58.  Collection  of  materials  employed  in 
porcelain  manufactured  from  China,  ib.  Shipments  of 
Prussian-blue  formerly  made  to  China  for  colouring 
green  teas,  95.  Specimens  of  vegetable  wax,  198.  Co- 
louring matters  or  dyeing  stuffs,  213.  Specimens  of 
cleaned  and  unclcaned  cottons  from  Shanghae,  226. 
Samples  of  rice-paper,  246.  Collection  of  the  woods 
of  China,  322,  323. 

Sample*  of  raw  silk,  348,349.  General  remarks  on  the  ex- 
hibition of  manufactured  silks  from  this  country,  790. 
China  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  silk  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world,  1001.  Complete  assortment  of 
dyed  silks  used  in  her  manufactures  exhibited,  ib. 
Magnificent  dresses  for  the  higher  classes  of  Chinese 
in  silk,  and  richly  embroidered,  1065. 

Observations  on  the  specimens  of  general  hardware  manu- 
factures from  China,  1093.  Paper-hangings  supposed 
to  have  been  first  'msdc  in  China,  1202.  Extensive 
manufacture  of  japan  ware  in  this  country,  12nfi.  Me- 
thod of  applying  the  lacquer,  1206.  1207.  Numerous 
and  interesting  specimens  of  wore,  particularly  elaborate 
folding  screens,  1207,  1209,  1211.  Collection  of  Chinese 
furniture,  12H,  1213.  Small  scries  of  manufactured 
jades,  1 2,'tfi.  Objects  carved  in  jade  and  quarts  rock, 
1247.  Collection  of  carvings  in  various  kinds  of  hard 
coal  and  in  pearl,  1331. 

Employment  of  bees’-wax  in  China  for  the  purpose  of 
candle-making.  1389.  Description  of  confectionary  from 
China,  and  remarks  on  sugar-conserves,  kc.;  Lilli.  Spe- 
cimens of  writing-desks  and  work-boxes,  1456.  Re- 
marks u]M>n  the  use  of  umbrellas  in  China  ; specimens 
exhibited,  1466.  Specimens  of  two  carved  bamboo  w nl  Ic- 
ing-slicks. and  of  two  Chincso  sceptres ; trade  of 
Canton  in  canes  and  bamboos,  1483.  Remark*  on  fan- 
making  in  China,  with  specimens  exhibited,  1489.  Re- 
marks on  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  the  use  of  pipes  in 
China,  with  specimen  of  an  opium  pipe,  1500.  Contri- 
bution of  a snuff-box,  w ith  Chinese  can  ing,  lr^Ki- 

Ciiina  and  Earthenware.—  8ee  Ceramic  Manufacture*. 

China-grass. — One  of  the  most  interesting  amongst  fibrous 
materials,  237.  Numerous  specimens  exhibited  in  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Exhibition,  ib.  Detail  of  the 
process  of  Messrs.  L.  W.  Wright  and  Co.,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  China-grass,  &c..  238.  Specimens  show  ing 
the  different  stages  of  preparation,  dressing,  and  manu- 
facture, 810,  812,  814,  818.  See  aiso  /7<ix  and  Hemp. 

China  Tea.— See  Tea. 

Chinard,  C.,  833. 

Chine  Ri boons.— See  Ribbons. 

Chine  Silks.— See  Silks,  Manufacture*!. 

Chintzes.  — Samples  of  Euglish  and  French  furniture 
prints.  998,  999,  1U02.  Remarks  on  the  extravagant  de- 
coration of  chintzes  at  the  present  day ; principles  by 
which  such  decorat  ion  should  be  regulated,  1638.  1639  — 
Sec  also  Iforoi,  S/mn,  At.,  Fabrics  (Printing or  Ilgeing). 

Chiozxa,  C.  L.  and  Son,  1358. 

Chirio  and  Mina,  880,  986. 

Chisholmc,  E.,  1433. 

Ciuttaoono. — Collection  of  woods  from,  contributed  by 
the  Indian  Government,  295. 

Chilty,  E.,  132 

Chlorides.— See  Rarium , Chloride  *f.  Copper  Ore.  I inline. 
Potassium,  Chloride  of.  Sodium,  Chloride  <f.  Zinc, 
Chloride  of. 

Chloroform- Specimens  of,  108, 114.  Price  thereof  in  Ger- 
many, 119. 

Chocolate— Machinery  for  making,  432.— See  also  Cocoa 
and  Chucolute, 

Chocolate  Confectionary.- See  Confectionary. 
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Chocquecl,  F.,  835, 1673. 

Chocquecl,  L.,  8-15;  1002. 

Chopin,  F.,  1 108. 

Chopping  and  Maund,  1114. 

Choquart,  C.,  144. 

Chosson  and  Co.,  1056. 

Christian!,  C.  H.,  145. 

Christie,  D.,  126. 

Christl  J.,  1053. 

Christofle,  C.,  and  Co.,  1135. 

<?hri*ty  and  Cd.,  1057,  1068.  Sec  also  Huts. 

Christy  and  Sons,  759. 

Christy,  T.  (Juror),  ixi,  lxvil. 

Chromate*. — See  Leo*/,  Chromate  of.  Zinc,  Yellow  Chro- 
mate of. 

Cii  bom  e. — Specimens  of  chrome  Iron,  raw,  and  purified  by 
stamping  aud  washing,  from  Norway,  85. 

Chrome  Alum,  Crystals  or,  107. 

Chromic  Acid— Use  thereof,  in  bleaching  palm  oil,&c.,  95. 
Samples  of  the  acid,  1 10. 

Chromium,  Green  Oxide  or,  106. 

Chromium,  Oxide  or,  105. 

Chkomo-Litiiogkapiiv— Notice  of  specimens  of,  including 
tinted  lithography,  1541. 

CnnoMo-TYPooRAPm  — Awards  made  for,  1541.  See  also 
Printing  in  Colours. 

CiiromoTTPY. — See  Printing  in  CJour*. 

CiiRoxooLORri'M. — Description  of  this  instrument,  exhibited 
in  the  Austrian  Department,  674. 

Chronometers.— Marine  chronometers  the  most  important 
of  all  machines  for  measuring  time,  731.  Invariable 
rate  of  going  of  the  utmost  consequence,  ib.  No 
Council  Medal  awarded  from  the  great  number  ex- 
hibited, ib.  Principles  of  construction  have  been 
settled  for  some  years  without  any  material  alteration, 
ib.  Adopting  the  results  of  the  trials  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  the  only  satisfactory  plan  of  testing,  ib. 
Many  makers  have  not  exhibited,  ib.  English  makers  to 
whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  731, 732.  Prize 
Medals  awarded  to  foreign  exhibitors,  732.  Single  point 
in  which  any  material  difference  in  construction  has 
been  made,  ib.  Earliest  inventions  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Eiffc  and  Mr.  Dent, 
ib.  Mr.  I.oseby's  the  most  ingenious  contrivance,  ib. 
Method  of  compensation  adopted  by  Mr.  Dent,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  chronometer  with  a glass  balance 
and  balance-spring  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dent,  732,  733. 
Difficulties  in  making  these  glass  springs,  733.  Great 
advantages  would  result  from  these  difficulties  being 
overcome,  ib.  See  also  Watches. 

Chnard,  — , 648. 

Chubb  and  Son,  1 102, 1 106. 

Chuffart,  — , 226. 

Church  and  Chittenden,  1316. 

Church  and  Goddard,  421,  422,  434. 

Church  Plate.—  Description  of  a monstrance  exhibited  by 
F.  Moratilla  of  Madrid,  a choice  specimen  of  the 
silversmith's  art,  1129,  1130.  Rich  collection  of  articles 
for  church  use  in  silver,  and  silver  gilt  and  enamelled, 
1130,  1131.  Beautiful  collection  of  church  plate  from 
France.  1137. 

Churns.— The  speed  of  the  churn  first  accelerated  by  the 
Americans,  512.  Doubt  as  to  whether  too  great  speed 
is  compatible  with  the  finest  quality,  ib.  Tabular 
form  giving  the  results  of  a trial  of  thirteen  different 
churns,  ib.  Prizes  awarded,  512,  518. 

Chwalla,  A.,  603. 

Ciaudo,  J.,  1212,  1487. 

Cigar  Cases  — Variety  of  specimens  of,  1512,  1513. 

ClGAR  Holders. — 8ce  Amber.  Meerschaum  anti  Meerschaum 
Pipes. 


Cigarette  Machine.  -Description  of  a machine  for  making 
cigarettes,  421. 

Cigars.— Samples  of  different  varieties  and  qualities  of 
cigars  and  cheroots  exhibited  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment, 145,  147.  Samples  of  cigars  from  the  British 
Colonics,  147.  From  Holland,  ib.  From  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  ib.  From  Prussia,  ib.  From  Ger- 
many,  147,  148.  From  Spain,  148.  From  Portugal,  ib. 
From  Algiers,  ib.  From  Russia,  149.  From  the  United 
States,  ib. 

Cinchona  Barks- Specimens  of,  111. 

Cinchonine — Sample  of,  114. 

C i xx a ii  a R' — Specimens  of,  108,  113. 

Cinnamon. — The  product  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  Ac.,  at  pre- 
sent confined  to  the  Continent  and  Archipelago  of 
India,  150.  Various  samples  exhibited;  none  equal  to 
those  from  Ceylon,  ib. 

Ciret  (France) — Glass-works  at,  1158. 

Citric  Acid— Samples  of,  107,  111,  116. 

Civil  Enuineerinu,  Architectural  and  Building.  Con- 
trivances (Class  VIL) — Tabular  classification  of  ob- 
jects in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this  Class  is  divided, 
xxiv,  xxv.  List  of  Jurors  appointed  for  this  Class,  Ivi. 
List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals  have  been 
awarded,  evii.  The  like  of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  ib.  And  of  those  of  whom  Honour- 
able Mention  is  made,  ib.  Objects  comprised  in  this 
Class  not  numerous,  and  generally  speaking  not 
important,  437.  Circumstances  which  have  tended 
to  limit  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  contrilmtious 
to  this  Class,  ib.  Comparatively  light  labours  of  tho 
Jury  in  consequence,  ib.  Opinion  that  their  labours 
might  have  been  somewhat  devoid  of  interest  but 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  Exhibition  Building  itself, 
and  the  Model  Lodging  Houses  erected  near  it  having 
been  brought  under  their  consideration,  ib.  Eulogium 
passed  on  the  Great  Building  in  which  the  Exhi- 
bition is  placed,  437,  439.  Commendation  of  the 
Model  Lodging-houses  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
11.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  439,  440.  Observations  on  the 
various  architectural  models  and  designs  exhibited, 
440-443. 

Clabburn  and  Son,  830,  831. 

Clabburn,  W.  (Juror),  lx,  lxvii. 

Claes,  P.,  486,  491,  518. 

Clair,  P.,  405,  667. 

Claras,  A.,  1063,  1332. 

Clare,  G.,  512. 

Clarenhach  and  Son,  786,  887. 

Clarence,  R.,  137,  350. 

Clark,  — , 592, 932. 

Clark,  B.,  1054. 

Clark  and  Donaldson,  932. 

Clark,  G , 1375. 

Clark,  J.,  ccv. 

Clark,  J.  and  T.,  768. 

Clarke,  — , 1350. 

Clarke  and  Davidson,  1511. 

Clarke,  E.,  441. 

Clarke,  C.  and  J.,  867,  1053. 

Clarke,  Esther,  1026. 

Clarke,  J.,  932,  986. 

Clarke,  Jane,  1027. 

Clarke,  J.  P.,  761. 

Clarke,  Morgan,  and  Co  , 236. 

Clarke,  R.,  and  Co.,  849. 

Clarke  and  Rested,  1108. 

Clarke,  T.  and  C and  Co.,  1108. 

Classification  or  Subjects.— Tabular  classification  of  sub- 
jects in  the  thirty  classes  into  which  the  Exhibition  is 
divided,  zvili— xivii. 
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Classou,  J.,  268. 

Claude,  I..,  1 OS. 

Clnudct,  A.  F.,  521,  523,  595,  598,  600. 

Claudct  and  Houghton,  429,  1180. 

Claudin,  F.,  470. 

Claus  and  Carron,  154. 

Ctaussen,  P.,  231 ,419,  434,  809. 

Clay  and  Co.,  1208,  1212. 

Clay,  MAxtFACTt  Hia  i tv. — Number  of  objects  belonging  to 
this  class  considerable  and  of  great  importance ; nature 
of  the  various  exhibits  and  countries  from  which  sent, 
1275.  Division  of  this  group  into  various  classes;  1st 
Bricks  and  tiles : general  remarks  thereon ; objects 
exhibited;  particular  remarks;  names  of  exhibitors; 
awards, &c.,  1275-1283.  2nd.  Terracottas:  general  re- 
marks ; particular  remarks  on  the  specimens  exhibited  ; 
names  of  exhibitors;  awards,  4tc.,  1283,  1287.  3rd.  Gas 
retorts,  fire-bricks,  <cc.,  and  chemical  utensils ; remarks 
thereon  ; object# exhibited,  and  awards,  1287-1292.  4lh. 
Glazed  fire-clay  goods,  1292-1294. 

Clay  Pipes.-  See  Smding. 

Clay  asd  Pufru,  &r.,  Works  or  Art  im — Notices  of  the 
priucipal,  1534-1536. 

Clayc,  J.,  892,  896. 

Ci. a v.  Pottery,  Porcelain',  ke. — Porcelain  and  pottery 
clays  obtained  from  a deposit  near  Plympton  and  iu  the 
southern  extremity  of  Dartmoor,  28.  Good  quality 
of  the  clays,  ib.  High  oelebrity  enjoyed  by  the  F.nglish 
manufactures  iu  earthenware,  33.  Plastic  clay  used  in 
the  manufacture  obtained  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  ib. 
Samples  of  pottery  clays,  ib.  Objects  to  which  adapted, 
ib.  Collection  of  clays  from  the  Kostellan  pits,  by  J. 
Deering,  14.  Employment  thereof  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  fine  pottery,  and  terra  cotta,  ib.  S|iecimens 
of  porcelain  and  other  days  of  different  qualities  from 
Belgium,  56.  Clays  exhibited  by  the  F.gyptian  Govern- 
ment, 59.  Spccimcus  of  pottery  clays  from  8t.  Omer,70. 

Clay,  Refractory  (Fire  Clay).—  Refractory  nature  of  the 
Stourbridge  clay,  28.  Purposes  for  which  used,  ib. 
Beds  in  contact  with  coal  generally  yield  refractory 
clays,  ib.  Facility  with  which  this  clay  is  worked,  ib. 
Samples  of  fire  clay  from  Belgium,  56,  57.  Quartzosc 
conglomerate  with  a silicious  cement,  yielding  material 
absolutely  refractory,  57.  Use  of  the  material,  ib. 
Objects  exhibited,  ib.  Refractory  clay,  refractory  bricks 
for  lining  the  interior  of  blast  furnaces  from  Siegburg, 
79.  Chomical  analysis  of  the  Stourbridge  clay  or  fire 
day  ; purposes  to  which  adapted  ; various  objects  made 
thereof  exhibited,  &c.,  1286  1294. 

Clay-wobkixg  Machines.-  Number  of  brick  and  tile  ma- 
chines in  the  Exhibition,  429. — Sco  also  Tile  Machines. 

Clayton,  G.,  1078. 

Clayton,  H.,  513,  578. 

Clay  (on,  Mr.,  430. 

Clayton,  Shuttlcworth,  ami  Co.,  368,  501-503,  507,  508,  518. 

Cleaver.  P.  S.,  1358. 

Cleburne,  K.,  1350. 

Clcghorn,  Dr.,  xc. 

Clemens,  J.,  137, 

Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  879. 

Clercq,  N . le,  354. 

Clcrget,  C.  E.,  1544, 1577,  1632. 

Clcsingcr,  J.,  1535,  1571. 

Clibborn,  Hill,  and  Co.,  813. 

Cliches  — Collection  of,  for  lithography,  from  N ioderbronn, 
65. 

Clifford,  G.,  106. 

Clinch.  J.,  729. 

Clinometer  - Patent,  for  showing  the  inclination  and  trim 
of  ship,  461. 

Clinton,  J.,  725. 


Cloct,  C,  133. 

Clous.— Specimens  of  India-rubber  dogs  and  over-shoes, 
1317. 

Clocks,  Astronomical,  he.—  Spherical  geographical  clock,  % 
676.  Shows  the  difference  of  time  between  two  given 
places  whose  longitudes  arc  known,  ib.  Intended  to  be 
of  more  general  use  than  those  ordinarily  constructed,  ib. 
Astronomical  clocks  sometimes  called  regulators,  733. 
Little  that  requires  special  notice,  ib.  Several  of  the 
usual  construction,  both  English  and  foreign,  ib.  They 
may  now  be  had  of  ail  good  clock  makers,  ib.  Reason 
why  so  few  Medals  awarded,  i6.  Several  with  new 
escapements,  ib.  Chiefly  on  the  remontoire  principle, 
ib.  Advantage  of  Mr.  Go w land's  escapement,  733,  734. 
Captain  Rater's  escapement  too  complicated  for  use,  734. 
Pendulum  clock,  for  a regulator,  from  Switzerland,  ib. 
Escapement  patented  by  C.  Macdowall,  ib.  Descrip- 
tion, ib.  Extraordinary  cheapness  thereof,  ib. 

Clocks,  Timepieces,  he. — Large  number  of  ornamental 
clocks  for  domestic  use  exhibited,  739.  Many  such 
clocks  of  various  shapes  in  the  English  department  as 
well  as  the  foreign,  ib.  Most  of  them  sufficiently  good 
for  their  purpose,  ib.  Impossibility  of  distinguishing 
any  of  the  English  ones  as  manifesting  such  superiority 
over  the  rest  as  to  justify  the  Jury  in  awarding  them 
Medals,  ib.  Handsome  collection  from  France,  739, 740. 
Nearly  dead  escapement  in  ornamental  clocks,  invented 
by  M.  Brocot,  740.  Cheap  house-clocks  from  America, 
ib  Small  weights  or  moving  force  which  the  American 
clocks  require,  ib.  Various  forms  of  striking  and 
chiming  clocks  and  alarums,  ib.  Also  tell-tale  or  watch- 
men’s clocks,  ib.  Perpetual  almanac  clocks,  ib.  Inge- 
nious contrivances  display ed  for  effecting  their  different 
objects,  *6.  Gilt,  porcelain,  and  enamel  clocks  from 
France,  1137,  1139.  See  also  Clods , Astronomical. 
Turret  Clocks.  Watches. 

Clod-Chcshers. — Crosskill’s  clod-crusher,  well  known  ns 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  new  inventions ; its 
principal  use,  486,  495.  Description  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
clod-crusher,  ib.  Prizes  awarded,  517,  518. 

Clotii.— See  Woollen  Cloth. 

Clothing. — See  Wearing  Apparel. 

Clough,  R.,  781. 

Clover-Seeds— Specimens  of,  in  the  British  Department, 
131.  Samples  of  clover-seeds  from  Canada,  ib.  From 
Egypt,  ib.  From  the  Uuited  States,  ib. 

Clowes  and  Sons,  881 , 888. 

C letches. — Friction-clutch,  for  throning  out  of  gear  a tingle 
pair  of  stones  in  a flour-mill,  without  stopping  the  mill, 
369.  Screw  friction-clutch,  commended  os  a good  in- 
vention, 373. 

Clymer  and  Dixon,  421. 

Coal.— Thickness  of  the  cool  beds  of  South  Staffordshire 
and  Dudley,  17.  Preparation  of  a column  representing 
a complete  section  of  this  coal,  by  Messrs.  Biqpiall  ami 
Josson,  ib.  Importance  of  this  spocimen  as  an  object  of 
instruction  and  information,  ib.  Varieties  of  coal  from 
the  Abercarn  ami  Gwythen  Collieries  (Males),  21. 
Documents  on  the  geology  of  the  coal  districis  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  25.  Bl<»ck  of  coal  from 
the  Coed  Talon  Mines,  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire  (North 
M ales),  26.  Block  extracted  from  the  Stavely  M urks 
near  Chesterfield  (Derbyshire),  ib.  Block  from  the 
Brymbo  Mines,  near  M'rcxham  (North  Males),  ib. 
Section  of  thick  coal  from  the  Barnsley  Mines  (York- 
shire), ib.  Sections  of  the  Scotch  coal  fields,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  D.  Landnle.  32.  Basis  on  which  these  sections 
were  constructed,  ib.  Number  of  scams  contained  in 
these  ooal-fields,  ib.  Specimens  of  coal  from  Mirzapoor, 
in  the  province  of  Benares,  35.  Details  of  the  car- 
boniferous basin  of  the  valley  of  Damoodah  (East 
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Indles),35,36.  Important  influence  on  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  India  which  this  deposit  is  likely  to  have,  it. 
Coals  sent  from  I-abuan,  on  the  north-western  side  of 
the  island  of  Borneo,  3*5.  Quality  and  nature  of  the 
coal  found  in  Van  Piemen's  Land  by  the  Douglas  River 
Coal  Company,  37.  Specimens  of  coal  from  the  Wai- 
kato Mines,  New  Zealand,  ib.  Large  blocks  of  coal 
from  Nova  Scotia  poMsattag  all  the  characteristics  of 
bituminous  coal,  40, 41.  General  remarks  on  the  work- 
ing of  coal  in  France,  59, 60.  Coal  and  Coke  from  mines 
near  Ruhrort,  on  the  Ruhr,  78.  Coal  and  coke  of  great 
purity,  from  the  mine  of  St  Yictoirc  Mathias.  MiiLheim 
on  the  Ruhr,  ib.  Numerous  specimens  of  coal  from 
Turkey,  of  good  quality,  leading  to  the  supposition 
that  Turkey  possctucs,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
capital,  a considerable  coal-field  which  may  become  an 
important  source  of  woalth,  87,  88.  Machines,  with  re- 
volving cutter  wheels,  intended  for  cutting  coal,  429. 
See  also  Lignite.  Mineral t. 

Coal  Distillation  —Liquid  products  therefrom;  their 
value,  102,  103. 

Coal  or  Gas  Ta* — Oils  and  other  products  obtained  from, 
105,  107, 106. 

Coal  Mine  Machinery. —Apparatus  for  the  extraction  of 
coal,  and  ascent  and  descent  of  mines,  63.  Description 
of  apparatus,  63,  64.  Advantages  thereof,  64. 

Coal  Mine  Model.— Model  of  a coal  mine  worked  by  the 
Hotton  Company  at  Newcastle,  29.  Accuracy  of  the 
model  in  all  its  details,  ib. 

Coal  Washing  Apr  a oaths.  — System  of  washing  coal  in- 
troduced into  France,  10.  Description  of  purifying 
apparatus  of  M.  Berard,  10,  63.  Superior  quality  of 
coke  manufactured  from  coals  thus  purified,  10.  Tri- 
fling cost  of  washing  by  this  system,  ib.  Specimens 
exhibited,  11.  Adoption  of  the  system  by  mining  com- 
panies in  France,  ib.  F.rection  of  an  apparatus  at 
Newcastle,  ib. 

Coalbrook-dale  Company,  372,  1096,  1098,  1101,  1105,  1533, 
1786,  1587. 

Coates,  E.  J.,  1295. 

Cooth,  T.  (Associate  Juror),  lviiL 

Coathupes  and  Co.,  1179. 

Coats. — See  W taring  Apparel. 

Coats,  Mr.,  428. 

Cobalt — Specimens  of,  from  Sicgon,  77  Perfect  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Graffiti  working  it,  ib.  Specimens  of 
the  richest  and  purest  ores  of  Scandinavia  furnished  by 
the  Tunaberg  Cobalt  Works,  85.  Preparations  of 
cobalt,  108.  See  also  Nickel. 

Cobb,  T.,  421. 

Cobbold,  K.,  106 

Com'iio  C lotus — Specimens  of, '779,  781.  Specimens  of 
dyeing  Coburg  cloth,  1003. 

Cochineal. — Nature  of  this  dye  explained  ; samples  of  the 
insect  and  of  the  colouring  matter  shown,  208, 358. 

Cochius,  R.  K . 106. 

f’oehois  and  Colin,  1050. 

Cochran,  J.  W.,  428,  429. 

Cochrane,  A.,  1114. 

Cochrane,  J.,  1108. 

Cockbum,  Messrs.,  185. 

Cocker,  Harding,  423,  434. 

Cocker  awl  Sons,  1108. 

Cocker,  8.,  and  Son,  23,  24,  1076,  lloS. 

Cockerell,  C.  R.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Cockerill,  — , 337. 

Cockcrill,  J.,  55,  367. 

Cocas.  - Improved  water-cock  for  connecting  pipes  without 
breaking  jointa.  391.  Hermetic  tap,  from  France,  a 
good  awl  simple  contrivance,  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
order,  ib. 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate— Samples  of,  exhibited  In  the 
British  Department,  142.  Sample  of  inferior  cocoa  from 
the  Mauritius,  143.  Samples  of  cocoa  from  Barbadoes 
and  Trinidad,  ib.  Extensive  collection  of  chocolates 
from  France,  144.  Samples  of  chocolate  from  Sw  itaer- 
land,  ib.  From  Spain,  ib.  From  Prussia,  ib.  From 
the  Netherlands,  ib. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre. — Various  specimens  of  manufactures 
from  cocoa-nut  fibre,  239,  1329. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil. — 8ee  Oil. 

Cocoa  N uts — Samples  of,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Mauri ti  us,  1 38. 

Cocu,  A.,  823.  ' 

Cod-liver  Oil.— Extracted  by  steam  heat,  and  rendered 
colourless  without  the  use  of  charcoal,  1 1C.  Samples  of 
this  oil,  104,  108,  112, 113,  115,  118. 

Coed  Talon  Mines  (Flint),  26.  See  also  Coale. 

Cor  fee.—  Observations  on  the  samples  of  coffee,  141 . Many 
good  samples  exhibited,  ib.  Some  of  excellent  descrip- 
tion from  British  Coionics,  ib.  Samples  of  R.  Snow- 
den’s patent  purified  coffee-nibs,  142.  Samples  of  coffee 
from  the  East  Indies,  ib.  From  Java,  ib.  From 
Borneo,  143.  From  Ceylon,  ib.  From  Norfolk  Island, 
ib.  From  St.  Helena,  ib.  From  Demerara,  ib.  From 
Trinidad,  ib.  From  West  Africa,  144.  From  Portugal, 
ib.  From  France,  *5.  From  Turkey,  ib.— See  also 
Chicory. 

CorrEE-LEAVES.— Dr.  Gardner's  pulp  and  coffee  leaves 
worthy  of  notice,  141.  Afford  & really  palatable  drink 
when  Infused  as  tea  is,  ib. 

Coffey,  J.,  646. 

Coffey,  T.,  432. 

CorriN  Furniture— Specimens  of,  1114,  1115. 

Cohen  and  Orr,  146. 

Coignct  and  Son,  106,  354. 

Coimbatore.— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  contributed  by 
the  Indian  Government,  284,  285. 

Coimbra,  the  Nunnery  of,  1426. 

Coining  Presses.— Examples  thereof  in  the  Exhibition,  427. 

Coins.— Series  of  French  coins  of  legal  currency,  555.-  Seo 
also  Dic-emking , Works  m,  fre.  Medale  and  Cain*. 

Coin- weighing  Machines.  — Observations  on  the  want 
which  has  called  these  machines  into  existence,  561. 
Practice  at  the  Batik  of  England  in  weighing  coin,  ib. 
Difference  in  the  weighing-machines,  and  inconve- 
nience arising  therefrom,  561,  562.  Machine  invented 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  which  removes 
all  difficulties,  562.  Description  thereof,  562,  563. 
Saving  resulting  from  Its  use  st  the  Bank,  563.  Inge- 
nious machine  constructed  by  Captain  Smith,  ib. 
Description  thereof,  563,  564.  Machine  from  France, 
564,  565. 

Coke.— Superior  quality  of  coke  manufactured  from  coal 
washed  by  M.  Berard's  purifying  apparatus,  10.  Speci- 
mens exhibited,  11. — See  also  CouL 

Col  borne,  Lord  (Juror),  lxv. 

CoLcmct  M,  Acetic  Extract  or — Samples  of,  120. 

(xilcgate,  W.  and  Co.,  186. 

Coleman,  It.,  484,  485,  488,  518. 

Coletta-Lefobvre,  1512. 

Colin,  J.  K.,  67,  1235,  1246. 

Coliues,  Simon  dc,  889. 

Colladnn,  Professor  D.  (Juror  sud  Associate),  Ivil,  lviii. 

Collard,  Messrs.,  716,  719,728. 

Colins,  A.,  1339,  1542,  1547,  1573. 

Collas,  M.  A.  C.,  107,  199. 

Colleu,  — , 598. 

Collette- Doucet,  F.  I.,  57. 

Colliard  and  Comte,  796. 

Collie,  , 606. 

Collier  and  Son,  1114. 

Collin,  C.  K.,  473. 
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ColIIngc,  C.,  and  Co.,  368,  432,  1114. 

Collins,  Florence,  1544. 

Collins,  liobert  Nelson,  107. 

ColUnson,  Rev.  J.,  244. 

Coll  is,  G.  R.,  1140. 

Collot  Brothers,  558. 

Colls,  R.  and  L.,  605. 

Colman,  J.  and  J.,  184. 

Colmar,  T.  dc,  681,682. 

Cologne.—  Fine  specimen  of  glue  from,  356.— Sec  also  Eau 
de  Cologne. 

Colonization  Assurance  Corporation  (Australia),  170, 182, 
198,  213,  219,  315. 

Coloured  C»i.AS8.  Sec  Glass. 

Colouring  Matters.— See  Dyes  and  Colour*. 

Colours,  Artists’  — Specimens  of,  114,  116,  117, 121.— Sec 
also  Colour $ for  Encaustic  Painting.  Water  Colours. 

Colours  for  Dyers,  Calico  Printers,  <tc.— Samples  of, 
108,  112,  120. 

Colours  for  Encaustic  and  Fresco  Painting— Specimens 
of,  115,  116. 

Colours,  Mineral — Samples  of,  105, 108. 

Colours,  Painters’.— Specimens  of  painters’  colours  exhi- 
bited, 104,  105,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112.- See  also 

Mineral  Colours.  White  Paint*. 

Colours,  Pater  Stainf.rs— Samples  of,  110, 116. 

Colours  for  Painting  on  Porcelain— Set  of,  exhibited,  107. 

Colours,  Printing  in. — 8ee  Lithochrvmy.  Printing  in  Oil 
Colour *. 

Colquhoun,  Lleut.-Col.  J.  N.  (Juror),  lvi,  lxvi. 

Colt,  S.,  470. 

Columns  (Marble). — General  remarks  on  the  marble  co- 
lumns, pedestals,  Icc.,  exhibited;  objects  exhibited, 
awards,  fcc.,  1238,  1239.  Fusts  of  columns  from  Tus- 
cany, 1239.  Marble  columns  from  Belgium,  ib. 
Two  columns  of  large  size  and  great  beauty  from  a 
quarry  in  Devonshire,  ib. 

Colville,  Anna,  107. 

Colvin,  J.  R.,  271. 

Combo,  F.,  1440,  1443. 

Combes,  C.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Com  rs.— Specimens  of  ivory  combs  from  Austria,  France, 
and  the  United  8tntes,  1323.  Specimens  of  tortoise-  : 
shell  and  iron  combs  exhibited  in  the  British  Depart-  \ 
merit,  and  also  in  the  French  Section  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, 1325. 

Cumins,  J.,  484,  518. 

Communion  Services  (Silver,  fcc.). — Fine  communion  ser*  I 
vices,  of  silver  gilt,  and  in  the  mediaeval  style,  well 
engraved  and  enamelled,  1131.  See  also  Church  Plate,  j 

Compasses,  Astronomical.  — Description  of  the  instru- 
ment, 549, 550.  Purposes  for  w hich  intended,  ib.  It  has 
rendered  good  service  in  magnetic  districts  where 
instruments  constructed  with  magnetic  compass  have 
failed,  550. 

Compasses,  Draw  ing — Specimens  of,  545. 

Compasses,  Mariners’.— Experiments  tried  with  one  of  Mr. 
Dent’s  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  discharge  of  guns 
thereon,  462.  Undisturbed  state  thereof  during  the 
experiments,  ib.  Various  descriptions  exhibitrtl,  462. 
463.  Ingenious  self-detector  compass,  543.  Particulars  f 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  compass,  ib.  Cone  1 
compasses  and  brass  gimbal  compasses  for  use  in 
small  boats,  612. 

Compasses,  Miners'. — Specimens  o the  miners’  compass, 
545,  546.  Miners*  compass  fron  Belgium,  used  in  de- 
termining the  co-ordinates  of  a mine,  546. 

Compasses,  Pocket— Specimens  of,  612. 

Com  passes.  Prismatic.— Purposes  to  which  adapted,  612. 

4 ’omposite  Candles.—  See  Candle *. 

Composition  Printing  Rollers.  - See  Printing  Rollers. 


Concan.— Government  and  mercantile  yards  of  Bombay 
chiefly  supplied  with  timber  from  the,  28 7. 

Concentrated  Alum.— See  Alumina,  Sulphate  of. 

Condiments.— See  Spier*. 

Cone  Compasses. — Sec  Compasses,  Mariners’ . 

Concrding,  Ida  Von,  ccv. 

Confectionary. — This  species  of  preparations  consisted  of 
fruits  preserved  with  sugar,  and  confections,  com- 
prising sweetmeats  made  both  from  sugar  and  from 
chocolate,  1412,  1413.  Simplicity  of  ancient  confec- 
tions, honey  and  the  juice  of  the  sweet  (or  sugar)  cane 
being  the  principal,  1413,  1414.  Remarks  as  to  the 
intimate  counexion  which  so  long  existed  between  the 
preparation  of  conserves  and  the  compounding  of 
drugs,  1414, 1515.  Sugar  in  ancient  times  more  com- 
monly employed  by  physicians  for  the  disguising  of 
disagreeable  medicines,  and  in  the  pharmaceutical 
preparation  of  ayrupe,  electuaries,  and  confections,  ib. 
Not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  art  of  making 
sweetmeats  became  established  os  a fashionable  femi- 
nine accomplishment,  aud  taught  publicly  both  in 
France  and  England,  1415.  Description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  comfits  and  other  bonbons,  1415-1418.  De- 
scription of  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  1418- 1419. 
Remarks  on  the  exhibits  from  America,  the  British 
Colonics,  China,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  various  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  1419-1425.  Note  on 
the  large  sugar  confectionary  trade  of  France,  1420. 
1 421.  Enormous  extent  of  the  confectionary  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1425.  Classification  of  exhibitors 
according  to  the  various  countries ; list  of  awards ; 
names  of  exhibitors  and  articles  exhiblledtU25-l42H. 

Con  men  oners’  Ornaments.— General  excellence  of  the 
fancy  ornaments  exhibited,  989. 

Confectioners’  Moulds. — Varieties  of  well-made  jelly  and 
cake  moulds,  1526. 

Congreve,  Sir  W.t  886. 

Congreve  Match  fa.— See  Chemical  Matches. 

Coninck,  A.  de,  346. 

Connell,  Mr.,  37. 

Conrad,  F.  W.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Conrad,  W.,  107, 19y. 

Constable,  W.,  371. 

Constantin,  J.  M.,  1335.  1430.  1431.  1433. 

Constantine,  Mining  Commission  of  the  Province  of,  72. 

Constantine  Province  (Algeria). — Observations  on  the 
iron  mines  there,  71.  Scarcity  of  fuel,  ib.  Geological 
collection  and  sundry  ores  from.  72. 

Constantinople.  Porcelain  Factory  at,  1 195. 

Conti  and  Son,  1.159. 

Cook,  E.  W.,  335. 

Cook,  T.  A.,  107. 

Cook,  W.,  1114. 

Cooke,  — , 628. 

Cooke,  E.  W.,  692. 

Cooke,  II.,  421. 

Cooke  and  Sons,  985. 

Cookes  and  Sons,  1201,  1211.  1 534. 

Cooking  Apparatus-  Specimens  of,  1108,  1109,  1112  i mt 
1116. 1117.  ’ 

Cooksey,  11.  K.,  1114. 

Cooksons,  Messrs.,  1 l.VJ. 

Coombe  and  Co.,  431,  11»8. 

Cooney,  C.,  185. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  749. 

Cooper  and  Bursill,  432. 

Cooper,  D.  and  J.,  767. 

Cooper,  J.  (Juror),  lix,  lxvi. 

Cooper,  M.,  868. 

Coopf.uh’  Work.-  Collection*  of  articles  in  coopers*  Murk 
of  all  kiuds  rewarded  with  Prize  Medals,  1331 . 
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Coo  reman,  A.  J.,  813. 

Cootais,  Government  of,  327. 

Copal.— Fine  wimple  of  copal,  from  Angola,  Portugal,  183. 

Cope  and  Colli  noon,  1 188. 

Cope,  llaramerton,  and  Co.,  796. 

Copeland,  Fanny,  colv. 

Copeland,  Alderman  W.  T.,  1180,  1188.  1541.  1554.  1556, 
16H- 

Copenhagcn  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory,  1104. 

Copland,  Barnes,  and  Co.,  137,  156. 

Copland,  C.  M.,  *244,  830,  1456. 

Coplestone,  T.,  195,  106. 

Copney,  W.,  107. 

Coppcl,  A.,  1078. 

Coppens,  F.  (Juror),  Ixlv. 

Copper  and  Copper  Ores. — Specimens  of  tin  ond  copper 
ores  from  Cornish  mines,  28.  Products  obtained  by 
the  mechanical  preparation  ond  fusion  of  the  ores,  ib. 
Important  modifications  introduced  by  Richard  Taylor 
in  the  mechanical  preporntion  of  copper  ores,  29. 
Chiefly  applicable  to  the  poor  ores  called  halnm*,  ib. 
Objects  exhibited,  29,  30.  Details  of  the  operation, 
30.  Improvement  in  the  washing  of  copper  by  Mr. 
Taylor’s  invention,  ib.  Collection  of  ores  of  copper 
from  mines  in  Perthshire,  32,  33.  Copper  ore  obtained 
from  South  Australia,  36.  Beautiful  specimens  exhi- 
bited by  the  Borossa  Range  Mining  Company,  ib. 
Series  of  ores  from  the  Burra- Burra  mines,  ib.  Yield 
of  copper  from  these  ores,  ib.  Smelting  of  these 
ores  originally  at  Swansea,  ib.  Construction  of  an 
establishment  lately  on  the  spot  by  Messrs.  Graham 
and  llallett,  36,  37.  Presence  of  phosphate  and  chlo- 
ride of  ropjter  among  tho  specimens  exhibited,  37. 
Geological  series  from  the  copper  mines  of  Hawaii, 
Now  Zealand,  38.  Specimens  of  cupriferous  pyrites 
and  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  ib.  Copper  ores  from 
the  Great  Barrier  Island  mines,  ib.  Sj>ecimens  from 
Brodie's  mines,  ib.  Richness  of  the  ores  of  copper 
frum  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  39.  Products 
from  tho  Bruce  mine,  ib.  Existence  of  copper  ore  in 
Nova  Scotia,  40.  Blocks  of  native  copper  discovered 
at  Lake  Superior  of  surpassing  richness,  42,  44.  Speci- 
mens of  copper  ore  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  44. 
Notice,  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Jackson,  on  the  de- 
posit of  native  copper  in  Lake  Superior  and  the  Isle 
Koyolc,  44-47.  Copper  ore  and  copper  pyrites  obtained 
in  Chili,  58.  Specimens  thereof,  ib.  Specimens  of  copper 
ore  from  Algiers,  72.  Grey  copper  ore  from  the  Mou- 
zaia  mines,  Algiers,  ib.  New  process  of  separating  the 
silver  mixed  with  the  metal  adopted  at  the  mining 
works  at  Mansfcld,  77.  Specimens  of  copper  ore  from 
Tuscany,  86.  Specimens  of  rather  rich  copper  pyrites 
from  Turkey,  87.  See  also  Mine  mb,  Src.  Ores. 

Corrru  Manufactures. — Contributions  not  numerous,  1097. 
Improvement  In  form,  fcc.,  of  the  copper  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  Copper  culinary  utensils 
giving  way  to  vessels  of  iron,  ib.  List  of  Prize  Medals 
awarded,  llllfiet  *eq. 

Copper,  Nitrate  or— Samples  of,  109. 

Copper,  Oxide  or — Specimens  of,  109. 

Copper-Plate  Presses.— Messrs.  Greig’s  copper-plate  press, 
422.  Patent  steam  press  for  printing  the  impressions 
to  be  transferred  to  earthenware  or  china,  ib. 

Copper,  Sulphate  op—  Method  of  preparation,  1 13.  Semples 
thereof,  107,  109,  116,  120. 

Copper  Wire  Rotes.— See  Wirt  Rope*. 

Copper,  Works  of  art  in.— Notice  of  the  principal,  1 533. 

Copperas—  Manufactured  from  the  pyritous  schists  of  the 
coal  formation ; antiquity  of  the  process,  101.  Specimens 
of  copperas  manufactured  by  Spence's  (intent  process, 
108.  Ollier  specimen*  of  copperas,  104,  103. 


Coppock,  J.,  107. 

Corah,  II.,  and  Sons,  1051. 

Coral — Fine  examples  of  red  and  black  coral  exhibited, 
353.  Awards  to  the  exhibitors,  ib. 

Corcoran,  B.,  and  Co.,  430,  > lew. 

Cordage,  &c.— Limited  extent  of  the  collection  exhibited, 
811.  Impossibility  of  forming  any  idea  of  the  progress 
made  of  late  years  in  these  manufactures,  ib.  Speci- 
mens exhibited,  814,  816-818.  See  also  Rope  amt 
Cordage. 

Conlernnt,  A.,  1180. 

Cordicr,  C.,  1534,  1571,  1587. 

Cording,  J.  0.,  1316. 

Cordonnier  and  Co.,  1212. 

Conlova,  Agricultural  Boordof  (Spain),  201. 

Cordova,  Province  of  (Spain),  83,  20 1. 

Cork.— Small  number  of  specimens  exhibited,  245.  Good 
quality  of  those  contributed,  245,  246.  Samples  of  the 
various  uses  which  may  be  made  of  cork  veneered  or 
cut  into  fibres,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ksdaile  and 
Margrave ; Prize  Medal  awarded,  1328.  See  also  Cork 
Wind. 

Cork,  City.— Materials  used  in  the  manufactory  of  pottery 
and  glass  from,  33. 

Cork  Wood. — Resemblaneo  of  this  wood  to  cork,  245. 
Might  possibly  be  employed  as  a substitute  for  cork  in 
some  of  its  applications,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib. 

Cormaldi,  D , 822. 

CORN  Cri'MIERS. — See  Linseed  and  Com  Cnuher*. 

Corn  Mills. — See  Grinding  Machine*. 

Cornelian,  Works  in. — Ten  service  of  coloured  cornelian 
from  Oberstcin.  Prussia,  1133. 

Cornelius  and  Co.,  1108. 

Cornelius,  Director,  1533.  1658. 

Cornell,  Lycll,  and  Webster,  796. 

Cornet,  J.,  510,  518. 

Cornets-a-piston. — Superiority  of  M.  A.  Sax’s  cornets-a- 
piston,  724. 

Cornilion,  J.  11.,  1141. 

Cornish  Mines.— Specimens  of  tin  and  copper  ores  there- 
from, 28. 

Cornwall.  — Samples  of  various  ccrcalia  cultivated  in 
Cornwall,  125. 

Corridi,  Professor  F.  (Juror),  lv. 

Corridi,  G.,  107. 

Couiiosive  Sublimate— Specimen  of,  107. 

Corry,  Blain,  and  Co.,  816. 

Corry,  J.  and  J.,  865. 

Corsets— Specimens  of,  exhibited,  1063.  Sec  also  Wearing 
Apparel. 

Cort,  Mr.,  16.  See  also  Iron. 

Corvie  and  Rae,  352. 

Coste,  F.,  56,  1292. 

Costoii,  Professor  A.,  1535,  1579. 

Cottam  and  Hallen,  1 106. 

CottcriU,  F..,  1108. 

(Nottingham,  N.  J.,  1109,  1538,  1560,  lfifll 

Cotton,  W.,  561. 

Cotton  Manufactures  (Class  XL). — Tabular  classification 
of  objects  in  tho  Exhibition  Into  which  this  Class 
is  divided,  xxxi,  xxxii. 

List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  Class, 
Iviii. 

List  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Prize  Medal*  have 
been  awarded,  cxxvi,  exxvii.  And  of  those  of  whom 
Honourable  Mention  is  made,  exxvii.  Remarks  on  the 
cotton  manufactures  exhibited,  757-759.  Articles  ex- 
hibited and  prizes  awarded,  759-761. 

Cotton,  Raw. — Unrivalled  excellence  of  the  long- staple 
cottons  of  the  United  States,  165.  Total  quantity  of 
cotton  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  220.  Table 
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showing  the  proportion  In  which  it  is  imported  from  dif-  j 
fcrent  countries,  2*20, 221.  Samples  exhibited  ; remarks 
thereon*,  names  of  exhibitors ; prices  awarded,  ke.,  221- 
227.  Useful  collection  of  the  cottons  of  different  coun- 
tries arTauged  so  as  to  show  the  peculiarities  of  each 
fibre,  221.  Extensive  series  of  cottons  imported  into 
Liverpool,  exhibited  in  tho  Liverpool  collection  of 
imports,  ib.  Uncertainty  existing  respecting  tho 
botanical  distinction  of  the  various  cotton  plants  of 
different  countries,  222.  Classification  thereof  by  Dr. 
Royle,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  important  discovery,  by 
Mercer,  of  the  influence  of  caustic  alkali  in  modifying 
the  fibre  of  cotton,  ib.  Large  and  highly  interesting 
collection  of  raw  cotton  from  India,  ib.  Statistics  rela- 
tive to  tho  cultivation,  consumption,  and  export  of 
cotton,  as  regards  India,  222,  223.  Chief  varieties  of 
cotton  indigenous  to  India,  223.  Chief  causes  of  tho  in- 
feriority of  the  Indian  cotton  as  compared  with  the 
American  cotton,  223, 224.  Promising  sample  of  cotton 
from  Borneo,  224.  Interesting  series  of  samples  of  cotton 
from  Malta,  225.  Promising  specimens  of  cotton  from 
Port  N atal,  ib.  Samples  of  cotton  from  the  W est  Coast  of  | 
Africa,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  various  specimens  and  sam- 
ple* of  cotton  from  the  West  India  Islands,  ib.  Samples 
of  cotton  from  New  South  Wales,  226.  Great  superiority  I 
of  the  collection  of  long-staple  cotton  from  the  United  j 
Stales,  ib.  Specimens  of  cleaned  And  uncleaned  cotton  | 
from  Shanghoe,  ib.  Several  good  samples  of  cotton  1 
shown  in  the  Egyptian  collection,  ib.  Interesting  and  1 
promising  samples  of  cotton  from  Algiers,  demonstrnt-  ' 
ing  in  a remarkable  manner  the  progress  of  that 
colony,  226, 227.  Samples  of  cotton  from  Portugal,  227.  , 
Samples  of  cotton  from  Russia,  ib.  Fine  sample  of  j 
cotton  from  tho  Society  Islands,  ib.  Sample  of  raw 
cotton  from  Spain,  the  growtu  of  the  province  of 
Seville,  ib.  Valuable  and  interesting  series  of  samples 
of  cotton  shown  in  tho  Turkish  collection  of  raw 
produce ; general  character  of  these  cottons,  ib.  See  j 
also  Raw  Prodtice. 

Cottonseed  Cake  Sample  of,  from  Edinburgh,  a novelty  ! 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  135.  Extensively  used  as  ! 
food  for  cattle,  ib. 

Cotton-seed  Oil. — See  Oil*. 

Cotton-spinning,  &c.,  Machinery.-  Splendid  series  of  nine- 
teen machines,  in  the  British  Department,  showing  , 
the  whole  of  the  process  of  spinning  cotton,  4 14.  Other 
specimens  of  somu  of  these  machines,  distinguished  by 
peculiarity  of  construction,  important  improvements,  or  j 
beauty  of  workmanship,  4 14, 4 1 5.  Few  machines  for  the  t 
manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  Foreign  Department,  415. 
Machine  from  France,  called  “ L’Epurateur,*’  for  open- 
ing and  cleaning  cotton  upon  a new  system,  promising 
great  advantage,  ib.  Large  roving  frame,  of  excel- 
lent workmanship,  also  from  France,  ib.  Well-made 
**  soft-bobbin  ” frame  from  Belgium,  ib.  Drawing 
frame  for  cotton  from  the  United  States,  415.  Saw -gin 
for  cotton,  also  from  the  United  States,  ib. 

Cotton,  Sinwmtma  ron  — Large  number  of  fibrous  sub- 
stances used  os  substitutes  for  cotton,  shown  in  the 
various  collections  of  raw  produce,  237.  Nature  of 
these  substances,  articles  exhibited,  names  of  exhi- 
bitors, and  awards,  237-245. 

Cotton  Waste -Specimens  of,  restored  after  being  used 
in  cleaning  machinery,  Ml, 

Cotton  Yarn.— See  Yarn,  Cutlon. 

Cottons  (coloured  woven).  — General  remarks  on  the 
coloured  woven  cottons  exhibited,  759.  Specimens 
exhibited,  759,  761.  See  also  Calico*. 

Condor,  A.,  1544,  1575 

Couderc  and  Sou  caret,  345,  795. 

Couillet,  Societe  Anonyme  do  (Belgium),  1M3, 


Coulaux  and  Co.,  lo7C. 

Coulbols,  — , 1055. 

Coulson,  J.,  and  Co.,  HI 3. 

Coulaon,  Jukes,  and  Co.,  107. 

Coulson,  W.,  816. 

Council  or  Chairmen  or  Juries. — Report  of  Viscount 
Canning,  President  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen  of 
Juries  to  the  Roys)  Commission,  x-xii.  Answer  of 
II.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  thereto,  lxix-lxxii.  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  xv-xvil.  Instructions 
from  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  the  Juries,  xlvii-I, 
List  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  lii,  liii. 

Council  Medaia. — Number  of  Council  Medals  awarded,  xi. 
Minute  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  award  of  the 
Council  Medal,  1-lii. 

List  of  Exhibitors  to  whom  the  Council  Medal  was 
awarded,  showing  the  nation,  number  in  Catalogue, 
name  of  Exhibitor,  and  objects  rewarded,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv, 
lxxix,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxix,  ci,  civ,  evil,  eviii.cxiii,  cxv,  cxix, 
cxxiii,  cxi,  cxlvii,  civ,  clxiv,  clxviii,  clxxviii,  clxxxi, 
clxxxiii,  clxxxv,  clxxx viii,  cxcii,  cxciv,  exeix. 

Coupin,  J.,  1058. 

Cour,  L.  F.  de  la,  1114. 

Cournerie  and  Co.,  92,  107. 

Courtauld,  S.  (Juror),  lix,  Ixvil. 

Courtauld,  S.,  and  Co.,  790. 

Courtepeo,  Du  Chesney,  861. 

Courtial,  — , 107. 

Court  In,  Hooult,  151. 

Courtois,  — , 92. 

Courtois,  Antoine,  723,  729 

Courtois,  Auguste,  723. 

Courtois,  E.,  862. 

Courvoisicr,  F.,  744,  745. 

Cousins  and  Whiteside,  743,  745. 

Cousin,  — , 607. 

Cousins  and  Sons,  1073. 

Cous tellers,  889. 

Couvcrt  and  Lucas,  1200.  1211. 

Coventry  Ribbons  Committee,  796. 

Cowan,  L.,  869. 

Cowan  and  Sons  (of  Edinburgh),  420, 1*36,  946,  947,  977, 

Cowan  and  Sons  (of  Shodwcll),  1359. 

Cowen,  J.,  and  Co.,  1288.  1289. 

Cowley  and  James,  1108. 

Cowling,  J.,  1054. 

Cowpcr,  K.,422,  876*  877,  878. 

Cowper,  Professor  E.  (Associate  Juror),  Iv,  lxvi  (Ex- 
hibitor), 1443,  1444. 

Cowslade  and  Lovqjoy,  421. 

Cox  Brothers,  113. 

Cox,  F.,  1439. 

Cox,  G.,  546,  675. 

Cox,  R.  S.,  and  Co.,  796. 

Cox,  W.  11.,  and  Co.,  859. 

C«xe,  Col.  R.  E.  (Juror),  Ivlll. 

Coxe,  W.,  432. 

Coxeter,  J.,  750,  752,  753. 

Cozens  and  Grcatrox,  861. 

Crab  Oil.  —See  Oil*. 

Crabtree,  T.,  417. 

Croce,  J.  G.  (Juror),  Ixlv,  Ixvil i,  civ.  (Exhibitor)  Mi* 
1612,  1622. 

Craddock,  — , 601. 

Cradle  in  Box-wood  -Notice  of  a,  by  W.  G.  Rogers  Ml* 

1537,  1553. 

Ckaksleith  Stone.  — Interesting  exemplification  of  tho 
quality  and  decorative  nse  of  Craigleith  stone,  1226. 
Much  used  for  building  purposes  in  Edinburgh,  ib. 
Rather  costly  at  first,  but  very  durable,  ib.  Objects 
carved  in  this  stone  exhibited,  ib. 
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Crampton,  T.  K.,  394. 

Cranes. — Wrought  iron  tubular  crane.  363.  Derrick 
crane,  lined  in  the  construction  of  Exhibition  Build- 
ing, 389,  390.  Description  of  its  action,  390.  Model 
hydraulic  crane  for  unshipping  coals  and  for  railway  sta- 
stions,  docks,  and  quays,  ib.  Working  model  of  a pa- 
tent steam-travelling  crane  for  lifting  and  removing 
heavy  weights  in  timber-yards,  goods-dej>6ts  on  rail- 
ways, Itc.,  ib.  Description  thereof,  ib.  Iron  crane 
for  weighing  and  lifting,  constructed  on  an  Ingenious 
principle,  ib.  Patent  weighing  crane  for  raising  heavy 
goods,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  their  weight,  ib. 
Patent  safety  apparatus,  for  preventing  loss  of  life  and 
property  when  a roiie  or  chain  breaks  in  the  shafts  of 
mines,  ib.  Model  apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  ores, 
and  for  the  free  and  safe  Ingress  and  egress  of  miners 
to  and  from  the  mines,  ib.  Description  of  this  appa- 
ratus, ib.  Model  of  an  improved  hoisting  machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  goods,  which  con  be  worked  by 
hand  or  by  steam,  3.11. 

Crape-  Specimens  of,  7j7  305. 

Crash.  — Geueral  excellence  of  the  samples  exhibited, 

Sit. 

Cravats. — -Specimens  of  exceedingly  beautiful  cravats  from 
France,  1061. 

Craven,  JMand  Son,  781. 

Crawford,  — , 196, 

Crawford,  H.  M.,  859. 

Craw  hall,  J.,  416,  434. 

Crayon*  Sjwcimens  of,  9J4. 

Creak,  J.,  1055. 

Cream  or  Tartar — An  important  article  of  commerce  in 
wine-growing  countries,  113.  Samples  thereof,  130. 

Creas—  Specimens  of,  915,  817. 

CaKAnitE — Specimens  of,  exhibited,  loC. 

Creatinine— Specimens  of,  106. 

Cremer,  J.,  1199,  HU. 

Ckeosote — Prepared  from  tar,  105.  The  term  “creosote” 
applied  rather  indefinitely  in  Germany,  1 15.  Samples  of 
creosote,  114. 

CrespeUDeUsse,  T.,  153. 

Cresaon,  E.  (Juror),  lxi. 

Creaswclt,  — , 616. 

Creswick,  T.  J.  and  N.,  1131. 

Creswick,  W.,  976. 

Creuzc,  A.  F.  (Juror),  Iri, 

Creyke,  Lieut.  A.  8.  (Associate  Juror),  lvi. 

Cribb,  J.  T.,  1521. 

t'richton,  D.,  418,  434. 

Crichton,  J.,  541. 

Cricket  Bats,  he.  - Implements  and  appliances  used  in 
cricket,  1513.  Number  of  Contributors,  ib.  Ingenuity 
of  the  manufactures,  ib  Remarkable  excellence  of 
the  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Improvements  effected 
in  the  gloves  and  gauntlets,  ib.  List  of  Awards  aud 
Exhibitors,  1513,  1514. 

Cricket t,  — , 536. 

Cristnfoli,  A.,  1265. 

Cristofnris,  L.  de  (Juror),  Iv. 

Critchley,  Brinsley,  and  Co.,  798. 

Criticn,  E.,  1142. 

C it04  ii trr- work  Specimens  of,  1027. 

Croceo,  C.  ( Juror),  lxlv,  IxviU. 

Croco,  F.,  822. 

Croisat,  J.,  420,  852. 

Croll,  — , 105. 

Crombie,  J.,  and  Co.,  761. 

Crompton,  T.  B-,  939. 

Crook  F.,  1114. 

Crook,  W.  1108. 

Crookes.  C.,1615. 


Crosiucr,  — |.e.  1044. 

Cross,  C.t  418. 

Cross,  CL,  980,  986. 

Cross,  S.,  267. 

Cross,  W.,  83 J. 

Cro&»>-*.-  Cross  worked  from  a single  block  of  granite 
from  Sweden,  1222.  Cross  of  large  sixe,  sculptured  In 
Caen  stone  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boss,  1225. 

Crosskill,  W.,  3.9,  430,  486,  495, 499,  500,505,  506,  511,517 

Cross  Icy  and  Sons,  1039,  1042. 

Crossman,  Lieut.,  liii. 

Croughton,  W.  P.,  131. 

Croutclle  (Nephew),  786,  788. 

Crow  ley  and  Sons,  518. 

Chown  Glass. — Methods  of  manufacture  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  gloss ; particulars  as  to  improvements,  he., 
effected  therein,  1153,  1155.  riser/.  Prixe  Medals,  he., 
awarded  for  crown  gloss,  1180,  1181. 

Crotchet,  V.,  1209,  1211,  1603. 

Cruchley,  — , 474. 

Crucibles.—  Use  of  crucibles  for  mctallurgic  purposes,  by 
cop|ier  and  brass  founders,  33.  Excellence  of  manu- 
facture, and  quality  of  clay,  ib.  Crucibles  made  of  a 
mixture  of  plumbago  with  clay,  intended  for  fusing 
steel,  56.  Description  of  the  crucible,  i b.  Crucibles 
of  refractory  clay  only,  ib.  Crucibles  manufactured 
by  M.  Deyeux  of  Lianrourt,  France,  66.  Reputation 
of  the  plumbago  crucibles  of  Bavaria,  79.  Black-lead 
crucibles,  648.  Purposes  for  which  adapted,  ib.  High 
reputation  of  these  crucibles,  ib.  Very  cheap,  ib. 
K)tccimcns  of  fire-clay  crucibles  exhibited,  1289. 
Samples  of  fire-clay  and  brick  crucibles  from  West 
Prussia,  1291.  Samples  of  crucibles  manufactured  of 
an  admixture  of  fire-clay  and  plumbago,  adapted  for 
purposes  where  an  intense  heat  is  employed,  1291,  1292. 
Specimens  of  black-lead  crucibles  from  Bavaria,  ib. 
Plumbago  crucibles  of  good  quality  from  Belgium,  ib. 
Plumbago  crucibles  from  the  United  State*,  ib. 

Crummack,  E.,  1324,  1325. 

Crutwell,  Allies,  and  Co.,  30. 

Crystal.— See  Flint  Glass. 

Crystal  Fountain.  — Commendation  of  this  work ; a Coun- 
cil Medal  awarded  by  the  Jury,  but  withheld  by  tbo 
Council  of  Chairmen,  1171. 

Crystal  Palace  (Exhibition  Building).  Euloglum  of  the 
Jury  on  the  great  building  in  whlcfr  the  Exhibition  is 
placed,  437-439.  Remarks  on  the  Exhibition  Building 
as  on  architectural  design,  1171, 1543, 1560.  Suggestion 
for  the  erection  of  a statue  to  Prince  Albert  on  the  site 
of  the  Exhibition  Building,  1546. 

Cm YNTALLooRArnT.— Remarks  on  the  various  collections 
of  crystals  exhibited,  668. 

Cuba.  Specimens  of  dye-woods  f rom  Cuba,  215.  Specimens 
of  several  of  the  textile  vegetable  fibres  of  Cuba,  245. 
Extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  the  woods  of 
Cuba,  327.  List  thereof,  328-331. 

Cubero,  J.,  1447. 

Cudbear— Specimens  of,  110,209,  210. 

CuDDErAH.— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  contributed  by 
the  Indian  government,  278,  279. 

Cuff,  B.,  868. 

Cugnot,  A.,  1114. 

Culinary  Utensils. -Cast-iron  vessels,  coated  inside  with 
enamel,  from  Charlcvlllc,  65. 

Culverwell,  W.,  1114. 

Cumberland.—  Beat  plumbago  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pencils,  obtained  from  the  mines  of,  982. 

Cumming,  A.  (Associate  Juror),  lxi. 

Cumming,  Rev.  J.  G.,  1220. 

Cumont-Declercq,  — , 813. 

CuntUn  and  Addey,  931,  988,  991. 

I0Q 
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Gundy,  S.,  1242,  1543,  1561,  1601. 

Cunningham,  J.  8.  (Juror),  1*. 

Cups,  Silver-  -Cup  of  cast  and  chased  silver,  of  very  good 
shape,  representing  the  history  of  the  horse,  in  seven 
medallions,  from  France,  1 126.  Cup  of  cast  silver,  par- 
tially gilt,  representing  subjects  of  the  chase,  also 
from  France,  ib. 

Curling  Stokes.-  Specimens  of  curling  stones  made  of 
greenstone  trap,  1223. 

Gunner,  — , 908. 

Curtain  Poi.es,  Glass,  1179. 

Curtains  and  Hangings.—  Principles  on  which  the  orna- 
mentation of  textile  hangings  proceeds,  1637.  Re- 
marks on  the  French  fabric*  in  this  section,  1637,  1638. 
Prussian,  Austrian,  ami  Russian  fabrics,  1638.  False 
taste  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  chintzes;  true 
principles  that  should  he  observed,  1638,  1639.  Defec- 
tive designs  of  worked  and  coloured  muslins  for  cur- 
tains, 1639. 

Curtot,  , jun.,199. 

Curtis  Brothers,  and  Co.,  217. 

Ourtina,  J.,  107. 

Cussons  and  Co.,  986. 

Cut-Glass  — Prize  Medals,  ItC.,  awarded  for,  1180,  1181. 

Cutch,  11.  H.  the  Rajah  of,  210,  224. 

Cuthbert,  J.  8.,  1544. 

Cutler,  J.,  1078. 

Cutlery  and  Edge  Tools  (Class  XXI.).— Tabular  clas- 
sification of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this 
Class  is  divided,  xl,  xlii.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates 
appointed  for  this  Class,  Ixii.  List  of  Exhibitors  in 
this  Class  to  whom  Council  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
clxlv.  The  like,  of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  havo 
been  awarded,  clxiv,  clzv.  And  of  those  of  whom 
Honourable  Mention  is  made,  clxv-elxvii.  Extent  and 
general  characteristics  of  this  Clase,  1067.  Surgical 
instruments  and  weapons  of  war  not  included  under 
cutlery,  ib.  Number  of  exhibitors  ; number  British  and 
number  foreign,  1067, 1068.  Comparative  proficiency 
of  the  respective  countries  in  the  production  of  these 
articles,  1068.  Importance  of  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures in  England,  ib.  Wide  - spread  reputation  of 
English  steel  wares  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ib. 
Blades  of  Toledo  and  Damascus  scarcely  more  valued 
than  the  cutlery  of  England,  ib.  Pre-eminence  in 
cutlery  maintained  by  England,  ib.  Excellence  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  ib.  Mixed  collection  of  cutlery  and 
tools  from  the  Zollvercin  States,  1068,  1060.  Collection 
from  Austria  chiefly  consists  of  simple  implements  of 
husbandry,  1069.  Manufacture  of  watch-work  in  Swit- 
zerland renders  delicate  files  a matter  of  necessity,  ib. 
Numerous  collection  of  files  exhibited,  ib.  Belgian 
collection  distinguished  by  spiral  cutters  of  superior 
quality,  ib.  Miscellaneous  collection  of  cutlery  and 
tools  from  France,  ib.  Woodmen’s  implements  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  ib.  Variety  of  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom  contributing  cutlery  and  edge 
tools,  ib.  None  of  the  seats  of  manufacture  can  com- 
pare with  Sheffield,  ib.  Assortment  of  edge  tools  of 
great  excellence  contributed  by  Messrs.  Spear  and  Jack- 
son,  ib.  Complete  assortment  of  files  of  various  sizes, 
1070.  Union  of  two  qualities  of  cast  steel  (hard  and 
soft)  in  the  same  article,  ib.  No  advantage  over  the 
combinations  of  cast  and  bar  steel,  ib.  Superior  order 
of  cutlery  from  London,  ib.  Articles  of  Mr.  Durham 
deserving  of  a Prize  Medal,  ib.  His  consenting  to  act 
a«  a Juror  disqualified  him  from  competing,  ib.  Va- 
rious articles  of  considerable  excellence  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  ib.  Manufacturing  tools  largely  supplied 
from  Birmingham,  ib.  Scythes  and  files  from  Stour- 
bridge and  Warrington,  ib.  Observations  on  the 


articles  contributed  by  the  colonies,  1071.  Various 
Hindoo  and  Malay  tools  in  the  Indian  Department,  ib. 
Extensive  assortment  of  cutlery  from  France,  1072. 
Excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited,  ib.  Remarks  on 
the  cutlery  from  Belgium,  ib.  Cutlery  well  finished 
but  the  raetAl  somewhat  soft,  ib.  Fair  quality  of  the 
cutlery  from  Switzerland,  ib.  Collection  of  pocket 
knives,  of  remarkable  cheapness  from  Frknce,  ib. 
Manufacture  greatly  improved  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  ib.  General  remarks  on  the  contributions 
from  Austria  and  the  southern  states  of  Germany, 
1073.  Excellence  of  the  specimens  contributed,  ib. 
Improvement  in  the  manufactures  in  these  states,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  contributions  from  the  Zollverein 
and  Northern  States,  1073,  1074.  Small  collections  from 
Denmark,  8 weden,  and  Norway,  1074.  Little  that  re- 
quires notice,  ib.  Ordinary  quality  and  description  of 
the  articles  exhibited,  ib  Contributions  from  Russia, 
ib.  Character  and  quality  of  the  articles  exhibited,  ib. 
Small  collections  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  ib  General 
remarks  on  the  contributions  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
Tunis,  ib.  Scissors  from  Turkey  deserve  special  notice, 
ib.  Very  few  articles  exhibited  from  China,  ib.  Singular 
form  of  razor  used  for  shaving  the  head  in  Chinn,  1074, 
1075.  Contributions  from  the  United  States,  1075. 
Signal  proofs  of  proficiency  in  such  manufactures,  ib. 
Objects  exhibited,  and  awards  of  Council  Medals,  Prize 
Medal*,  and  Honourable  Mention  for  this  Class,  1075- 
1079. 

Cuttemundoo.-  Specimens  of  Cuttemundoo,  or  Katd- 
mundoo,  from  Vizagapatam,  promising  to  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  India* rubber  series,  177. 

Cuyere,  Madame,  423,  434. 

Cuypsr,  J.  F.  de,  761. 

Cwm  Avon  Iron  Company  (Glamorganshire),  31,  400.  See 
also  Tin-/>late. 

Cyanogen— Is  rapidly  converted  into  ammonia,  96. 

Cymbals.— Improvements  in  this  class  of  musical  instru- 
ments, 726. 

D.  — , 245. 

D.  De  — , of  Murcia,  236. 

D.  De , of  Saragossa,  236. 

Daharet-Tompe,  1031. 

Dafrique,  F.,  1136. 

Dagre,  N.  F.  Lo  (Associate  Juror),  Iziii. 

Daguerre,  — , 598,  599. 

DAGirERBr.OTrrE  A fpar ATus.—  General  remarks  as  to  the 
invention,  nature,  and  use  of  photographic  cameras, 
594.  Improvements  mule  therein,  ib.  Description  i*f 
Ross’s  camera,  594,  595.  Principles  and  construc- 
tion of  other  cameras  exhibited,  595-597.  Machine  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  the  plates,  693.  Portable  mer- 
cury box,  ib.  Plate-holders,  ib.  I lead-rests,  ib.  Glass 
and  porcelain  dishes  for  preparing  sensitive  plants,  ib. 
Use  made  of  iodine  in  photography,  92.  See  also 
Phott graph tr  QUut.  Photography. 

Daguerreotype  Pictures.  — Remarks  on  the  various 
Daguerreotype  pictures  exhibited,  600-604.  Great 
superiority  of  the  Daguerreotypes  from  America  over 
the  English,  601.  Characteristics  of  the  Daguerrw- 
type  pictures  exhibited  in  the  French  Department, 
603,  601.  See  also  Photography. 

Daguet,  F.,  587,  1164,  1181. 

Dakin  and  Co.,  431. 

Dal  by,  J.,  781. 

Dalgetty.  A.,  424,  434. 

Dalgleisb  and  Co.,  1002. 

Dallanoda,  T.,  1236,  1243. 

Dal  ling,  -,  653. 

Dalphin,  J.  K-,  512. 

Dalton,  Capt.,  1492.  * 
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Damainvillc,  — , 160. 

Damascened  Iron.-  Specimens  of  the  art  of  damascening 
and  inlaying  Iron  and  copper,  from  Liege,  Belgium, 
ll.ii.  Also  from  Mail  rid,  ib. 

Damasks  (Linen).-  Large  assortment  cun tri Luted  ; excel* 
lence  thereof,  812,  814-118. 

Damasks  (Worsted)  - Specimens  of,  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment, 776-781.  Damasks  for  furniture,  of  excellent 
combinations,  from  Austria,  777.  Specimens  of  da- 
masks from  France  and  Saxony,  779,  780. 

Damask  Taui.f.  Liner.—  Specimens  contributed,  813-816. 
Faulty  taste  predominating  in  the  ornamentation  of 
damask  table  linen  ; serious  revision  needed,  1639, 16441. 
Dam  iron  and  Co.,  832. 

Dnmoodah  Valley  (India).— See  Coal. 

Damp  Detectors-  Specimens  of,  694. 

Danby,  C.  and  T.,  1028 

Dandelion,  Exthact  or- Samples  of,  120. 

Dandleker,  F.,  970. 

Dondoy,  Maillard,  Lucq,  and  Co.,  423,  434. 

Daniel,  K., jun.,  HU 

Daniell,  A.  B.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixiii. 

Danlell,  Lieut.-Col.  11.  (Juror),  lix. 

Daniell.  J.,  1489. 

Daniel)  and  Wilkins,  764. 

Dannenu,  - , 431. 

Darcy,  E.,  972 
Darier,  11.,  427,  434. 

Dark,  M.,  and  Sons,  1313. 

Dark,  R.,  1513, 

Darling,  W.,  44. 

Darmnniii  and  Sona,  1233. 

Darnell,  — , 675,  693. 

Darnel,  — , 1030.  lofil 
Danas,  P.,  345. 

Dartevelle  and  Mounoury,  1033. 

Dartmoor  Forest.—  Dartmoor  Forest  rich  in  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  16,  17.  Decomposition  of  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor;  china  clay  obtained  from  a natural  process 
of  washing,  28. 

Parton,  W.,  461. 

Darvieu,  Valmale,  and  Co.,  345. 

Daubct  and  Dumaret,  1201,  1211. 

Datidrc,  A.,  816. 

Daudville,  A.,  759. 

Daufrias,  B.,  and  Co.,  825,  1Q43. 

Dauphinot-Perard,  776. 

Dauptain,  Gorton,  and  Co.,  100,  107. 

DauthuiUe,  A.,  933. 

Dautrrmer  and  Co.,  814. 

Davenport,  J.  L.,  416,  434. 

Davenport,  J.  T.,  107. 

David,  — , 1570. 

David  Brothers,  and  Co.,  776. 

David,  C.,  864. 

David  and  Dc  Boe,  *234. 

David- Labbe,  and  Co.,  776. 

Davidson,  J.,  and  Co.,  406. 

Davidson,  N.,  675. 

Davidson,  W.,  243. 

Davies,  D.,  408,  410. 

Davies,  G.,  lian 
Davies,  J.,  107. 

Davies,  J.  and  G.,  370. 

Davies,  Mrs.,  cclv. 

Davies,  R.  8.,  and  Sons,  769. 

Davis,  Great  head,  and  Green,  1179. 

Davison,  R.  (Associate  Juror),  lvl. 

Davison  and  Symington,  270. 

Davison,  W„  151. 

Davltti,  L.,  346. 

Davy.  MackMurdo,  and  Co.,  107. 


Pawbam  and  Co.,  1229. 

Dawes  T.,  and  Sons,  136. 

Dawson,  C.,  726,  729. 

Dawsun,  J.,  433. 

Dawson  and  Morris,  355. 

Day,  H.  H.,  1317. 

Day,  J.  and  W.,  314. 

Day  and  Martin,  1 191,  1 400.  1 40 1 . 

Day  and  Millwnrd,  406. 

Day  and  Newell,  1102,  11 00. 

I Day,  J.,  and  Son,  822. 

Day  and  Son,  1 34 1 . 1339. 

Deacon,  — , 313. 

Dcadde,  J.,  862. 

Deadlt  N igiitsiiade,  Extract  or,  120. 

Deakin,  G.,  1078. 

Deakin,  G , and  Co.,  1078. 

Dean,  L.,  134. 

Dean  and  Son,  889. 

Dean  Forest.— Important  veins  of  luematitic  iron  existing 
: in  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  of  the  Forest 

of  Dean,  16. 

Deane,  Adams,  and  Co.,  469. 
j Dean,  Dray,  and  Deane,  126,  1109. 

Dear,  J.  C.,  1321. 

Debain,  A.,  728. 

Debay,  A.,  1286,  1534.  1370. 

Debay,  J.,  1533,  1571.  1581. 

I Dcbaufcr,  II.,  1 114. 

| Debbault-Delacroix,  198. 

| Debbeld'Pellerin  and  Co.,  1030. 

Pcbdaudt  Brothers,  108. 

Dc  beau  no,  U.,  430. 

Deccan,  The — Supply  of  timber  in,  very  limited,  287. 

! Decesare,  P.,  1227. 

I Decker,  R.  L.,  878,  879,  986. 

Decock- Wattrelot  and  Baudouin,  814. 

Decoctions  and  Infusions  or  Medicinal  Substances  (un- 
described)—Samples  of,  104. 

[ Decorations,  Auchttecttual — Specimens  of,  for  walls  and 
I ceilings,  1201.  Imitations  of  woods  and  marbles  and 
painted  blinds,  1201,  1202.  Ceilings  under  the  galleries 
decorated,  1201.  Examples  of  wall  decoration  and 
panelling,  1201,  1202.  Excellent  imitations  of  woods 
and  marbles,  1202.  Good  samples  of  painted  blinds,  ib. 
Wax-cloth  hangings,  ib.  General  remarks  on  the  ob- 
jects in  the  Exhibition  having  reference  to  designs  for 
architectural  decoration,  1592- 1604. 

Deadde,  J.,  862. 

Deed,  J.  8..  864,  ML 

Deeds,  Writings,  &c.  — Process  for  restoring  deeds, 
writings,  engravings.  4tc.,  injured  by  fire,  noticed,  106. 
Deer-stalking  Telescope.— See  Telescopes. 

Peering,  J.,  33. 

Deffncr,  C.,  1109. 

Defreune,  Sophie,  1032. 

Defries,  N.,  1 lo9. 

Degrave-Delfortorie,  — , 234. 

Degryse,  L.,  136. 
i Deheselle,  A.  J.,  783. 

Dejeant,  — , 81,  1233,  1234. 

Delabole  Slate  Company,  32,  1228.-  See  also  Slalts. 
Delacour,  — , 471. 

Delacour,  H.  P.,  853. 

De  lac  re  tax  and  Fourcade,  1394. 

Delago-Montignac,  F.,  1516. 

Db  Laine  Printing.— Successful  employment  of  red  and 
yellow  prussiates  of  potash  in  M do  laine  ” printing,  98. 

; Dclamorinlere,  Gonln,  and  Michelet,  1002. 

, Delarbre,  V.,  345,  803. 

Dclaroche-  Daigrcmont,  — , 1Q3Q. 

Dc  I.  Kuo  And  Co.,  975,  lfif.4. 
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Dc  la  Rue,  T.  (Juror),  lx,  lxvii. 

De  la  Rue,  W.,  (Juror),  lxv,  Ixvlii. 

Delatours,  — , 889. 

Dclattrc  and  Son,  339,  776. 

Deicambre,  A.,  1031. 

Dclcgue  and  Co.,  796. 

Delehaye,  A.,  1032. 

Do  l.eon  y Rico,  K.,  1.359. 

Delouil,  L.  J.,  557,  558,  561,  564,  567,  569.  613. 

Dcleuzc,  A.,  346. 

Dclfosse  Brothers,  777. 

Delgado,  D.,  342. 

Delicourt,  E.,  1205,  1211.  1612. 

Delignoo,  V.,  108. 

Delisle  ami  Co.,  864. 

Della  Rlpa,  L.,  346. 

Della- Valle  Brothers,  1269,  1269. 

Delloye-Matthieu,  C.,  55. 

Delstanrhe  and  Leroy,  1381. 

Delstanche,  P.,  483,  519. 

Deloigne,  M O.,  464. 

Demand,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  A.  J.  (Associate  Juror),  Uiv. 
Ixvlii.  (Exhibitor),  692. 

Demerara. — Samples  of  maize  and  plantain  meal  of  good 
quality,  133.  Dried  fruits,  137.  Demerara  once  the 
great  coffee  country;  now  cultivates  very  little,  143. 
Quality  of  the  samples,  ib.  Arrow-root,  151, 196.  Sam- 
ples of  plaintain  meal,  151.  8perimen  of  liawai  gum,  a 
species  of  frankincense,  182.  Caoutchouc  and  cow-tree, 
milk  from,  1317. 

Demldoff,  Messrs.,  82,  114,  1219,  1254-1257. 

Dempster,  H.,  462. 

Deneh,  E.,  1295. 

Deneirouse,  Boisglavy  and  Co.,  931. 

Di.mf.rs  (for  satin,  fcc.).  Samples  of,  795. 

Denison,  E.  B.  (Juror),  liii,  Ivii,  Iviii. 

Denison,  Sir  W.  T.,  150,  170,  186,  213.  316,  lUft 

Df.suakk. — Barley  extensively  exported  from,  127.  Of  an 
excellent  description,  ib.  Balances  of  various  construc- 
tions, 560.  Air-pump  of  ingenious  construction,  568. 
Specimens  of  metallic  thermometers,  661.  Chrono- 
meters, 732,  745.  Fur  carpet,  850.  Sample  of  glove 
leather,  866.  Ingenious  machine  for  composing  types 
on  an  entirely  new  system,  894.  Specimens  of  paper, 
953.  Statistics  of  the  paper-making  of  this  country, 
%7.  Specimens* of  playing  cards,  976.  Specimens  of 
laces,  1034.  Specimens  of  brass  manufactures,  1117. 
Porcelain,  1 1 94.  Small  quantity  and  high  prire  of  ste- 
aric candles  produced  in  Denmark,  1381.  Samples  of 
the  same,  1395.  Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  sculp- 
ture sent  from  Denmark,  1584-  Ivory  jewel-case  with 
reliefs,  ib. 

Dent,  Allcroft,  and  Co.,  1U36. 

Dent,  E.  J.,  462.  731,  736,  737,  741.  745. 

Deonarain  Singh.  121 1. 

Dent,  I,.,  790,  1211. 

Dentith,  W.,  and  Co.,  94,  108. 

Denton,  J.  B.,  546,  677,  678 

Deonath  Baboo,  240. 

Dcpierre  Brothers,  1063. 

Dcpouilly  Brothers,  Bohr aux,  ami  Co.,  936. 

Dequid t.  Widow  L.,  136. 

Derbont,  Government  of  (Russia),  215. 

Derbyshire— Specimens  of  inlaid  work  in  marble  or  mosaic 
marbles  from,  1251.  Articles  in  malachite  from,  1237. 

Dering,  O.  F.,  639. 

Dernier  and  Mayer  d’Aneniarr,  *>67. 

Drmubaix,  II.,  9*16. 

Derriey,  M.,  998,  903, 

Deruelle-Dolevoyc,  F.,  1212. 

Dervanx-Lefebre,  1 1 14. 

Dcrvlllc  ami  Co.,  66,  67,  1233. 


Derwent  Iron  Company,  372. 

Desauges,  A.,  1221,  1226. 

Descartes,  J.,  1212. 

Descharaps,  N.,  1053. 

Desfoutaines,  Leroy,  and  Son,  1 139. 

Diatox,  Scrri.iisi f.ntauy  Report  ox,  by  Richard  Red- 
grave, R.A.,  1588-1682.  See  also  Rrttyrurr,  Richard. 

Designs  ron  Embroidery,  1557. 

Designs  row  Decoration,  Tapestry,  &c  -Notice  of  the 
principal  objects  In  this  section,  1344. 1543.  Great  per- 
fection to  which  designs  for  tapestry  have  been  brought 
in  Berlin,  1 565.  Notices  of  certain  of  the  contributions 
in  this  section,  ib.  Sec  also  Ornamental  Design. 

Designs  fob  Printed  and  Woven  Faurics,  be.— Designs 
for,  1545.  Primary  law  to  be  observed  in  regard  to 
auch  designs,  1357.  Notices  of  the  principal  contribu- 
tions in  this  section  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1337,  1338.  Re- 
marks on  the  patterns  of  the  oriental  stuffs  sent  by 
India,  Turkey,  and  Tunis;  high  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Indian  stuffs,  1338.  Particulars  of  the 
principal  contributions  to  this  section  of  the  French 
Department,  1375. 

Importance  of  the  subject  of  the  consideration  of  design 
as  applied  to  garment  fabrics,  1665.  Principal  sources 
of  error  in  this  class  of  design,  ib.  Necessity  for  the 
designer  carefully  attending  to  texture,  lustre,  kc.,  ib. 
Conditions  essential  to  good  patterns,  1663-1667.  Sim- 
plicity of  details  in  Indian  patterns,  1667.  Comparison 
between  English  and  foreign  garment  fabric  patterns, 
1666.  Geometry  essentially  required  as  the  basis  of 
ornament,  1668-1670.  Quantity  a great  source  of  ex- 
cellence, L6IL  The  sutyect  of  textures  and  surface,  as 
important  considerations  in  the  regulation  of  design, 
recurred  to,  1671  1673.  Excess  of  ornament  in  gold  or 
silver  thread  prejudicial ; the  priests*  dresses  in  the 
North-East  Gallery  and  in  tie  Mediaeval  Court  ad- 
verted to,  1672.  The  style  of  ornamentation  in  some 
respects  better  under  the  old  and  simple  methods  of 
cotton  printing,  when  the  resources  were  few,  titan  at 
present  obtains,  ib.  Circumstances  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  comment  upon  individual  works  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, 1573,  I, ess  dereliction  from  true  ornamental  art 
in  woven  than  in  printed  goods,  ib.  Remarks  on  design 
as  applied  to  shawls,  1073- 1677.  The  like  with  refer- 
ence to  ribbons,  1677,  1678.  And  to  lace,  1678-1680 
8ee  also  Dirt.  Designs  far.  Ribbons,  Designs  for.  Shasrls, 
Designs  far. 

Desjardins-Lictix,  1109, 1141. 

Desnmnct  de  Biesroc,  Viscount,  1239. 

Desmcdt  and  Co.,  809,  816, 

Despatch  Boxes.— Variety  of  specimens  exhibited.  '‘82. 

Desrosiers,  A.,  892.  986. 

Dessouer,  A.,  889.  978 

Destrax,  L.,  161. 

Destroy,  — , 512. 

Dcstrleux,  A.,  and  Co.,  1638, 

De  touche  and  Iloudin,  674,  739,  745,  1141 

Detyr,  N.,  and  Co.,  729. 

Deutsehor,  — , 470. 

Deutaehmann,  J.,  726,  729. 

Devarunne,  8.  P.,  and  Son,  1097.  1 109,  1387. 

Dovers,  J.,  1541,  1574. 

Deviolanc  Brothers,  1 ISO. 

Deris,  E.,  12o6,  1212. 

Dcvisme,  — , 470. 

Devisse,  — , 12.53. 

Devonshire  -Specimen*  of  inlaid  or  mosair  marble  from, 

1232,  1 233. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  12,31. 

Dev  range,  B.,  978. 

Dewar,  T.,  151. 

Dewdoey,  J.,  946.  986. 
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Dcwhurst,  T.  (Associate  Juror),  lix. 

1) i:\tki nr. — See  Starch. 

Devdier,  Madams,  1114. 

Deydier,  P.,  803. 

Deyeux,  — , 66,  648,  1292. 

Dexaux-I.acour,  861, 

Pholepore,  The  Kajah  of,  1461*. 

Diadems. — Description  of  a magnificent  diadem  wreath  in 
precious  stones,  from  St.  Petersburg,  1128.  Crown  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  >b.  Sparkling  diadem  from  Russia, 
rich,  and  the  stone*  perfectly  set,  )135. 

“ Dial,  op  tiik  Season." — A chart  intended  to  illustrate  the 
sun’s  declination  at  all  seasons,  and  tlie  coincident 
effects  of  light  and  heat  upon  various  animal  and  vege- 
table productions,  687.  Descript  ion  thereof  and  observ- 
ations thereon,  687,  688.  Book  accompanying  it  too 
diffuse  for  educational  purposes,  688. 

Dials.— See  Sun-dials. 

Diamonds. — Collection  of  crystalline  diamonds  from  Ame- 
rica, 44.  See  also  Diadem*.  Jewellery.  Precious  Stones. 

Diamond*  puii  Gla**-c*uttinu. — The  use  thereof  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  1 1 53. 

Diapers — Samples  of,  813,  817. 

Diaropha— A carriage  so  railed,  41(1. 

Dick,  A.,  SUL 

Dick,  D.,  426,  433. 

Dick,  D.,  and  Co.,  108. 

Dickert,  T.,  80. 

Dickson,  G.,  and  Co.,  108. 

Dicksons  and  Laings,  769.  a 

Didier,  F.,  1545.  1576. 

Didot,  A.  Pirmin  (Juror),  lx,  Uvil  ( Exhibitor).  892.  KKI, 
901,  907. 

Didot,  Ambrose,  889. 

Didot,  Franfois,  938. 

Didot,  Henry,  899-901. 

Didot,  MM..  875.  ML 

Didot.  Pierre,  and  Firmin,  889. 

Die-Sinking,  Works  in.  Intaglios,  &c.  —Notices  of  coins, 
medals,  models  of  a medal  lie  character,  1537.  Impres- 
sions struck  from  die*  for  ornamental  purposes,  ib. 
Gems  in  cameo  or  intaglio  and  shell  cameos,  ib.  Seals, 
fcc..  ib. 

Diepcrs,  T.  H.,  416. 

Dlorgnrdf,  F.,  798. 

Dies,  Signor,  1241 

Dies  poii  Cow*. — Process  invented  by  Lendy,  of  Turin,  for 
reducing  the  dies  of  coins  to  a minute  scale,  15?j. 

Diesol  and  Co,,  108. 

Dietericl,  Professor,  964. 

Dietetic,  J.,  1540,  1574. 

Dietrich  and  Son,  65,  1 109. 

Dioudonuc  and  Bladel,  729. 

Die/..  Marble  Manufactory  of  (Nassau),  80. 

Diezde  Hi  berm,  A.,  201. 

Digges  La  Touche,  Miss,  ccv. 

Dili  und  Mulchahey,  149. 

Dillon,  lA>rd,  268. 

Dimech,  P.,  1227. 

Dim  (TIBS. — See  Cbttos  ManuftuHures. 

Dimmock.  T.,  1 1 '-Hi. 

Dinnefonl  and  Co.,  108. 

Dlng'inger.  A.  F.,  1042. 

Dink,  -,674. 

Piomic  Lighthouse  Apparatus. Models  thereof  exhi- 
biu.nl ; remarks  relating  thereto,  1165. 

Diorites  Great  variety  of,  in  the  Vosges,  27. 

Dipping-Needles.-  Sc v Magnet ic  a l Instrument*. 

Direct- acting  Fnoines.  See  Steam  Engine*. 

Discs.  See  Optical  Glass. 

Di*in pecti **o  Powder — Component  parts  of,  described,  ll»7. 


Dissolving  Views  Apparatus.—  Observations  thereon, 593, 
594.  Description  of  Abraham  ami  Co.’*  trinoptrir 
prismatic  lantern,  593.  Other  apparatus  exhibited, 
594. 

Distances,  Inbtri  mevw  ton  Measuring.— Description  of 
an  instrument  for  measuring  distances  at  sea,  and  man- 
ner in  which  used,  542,  543.  Other  instruments  for 
determining  distances,  455.  Altitude  and  azimuth 
Instrument  for  surveying  purposes,  ib.  Instrument 
based  upon  the  principle  of  similar  triangles  for  deter- 
mining distances,  ib.  Instrument  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  objects  either  by  night  or  day,  ib.  Instrument 
for  determining  the  distance  of  inaccessible  objects,  ib. 
Diastimetcr,  invented  by  M.  Kinxelbacli.  of  Buvaria; 
description  of  the  instiuinent,  547,548.  Micrometrical 
and  double-image  telescope,  and  **  coming-up  glass," 
for  measuring  distances  either  on  land  or  sea,  570. 

Distilling  Apparatus  for  Sea  Water  - Valuable  appa- 
ratus for  distilling  salt  water  on  board  ships,  460, 
461.  Tank  apparatus  for  distillation  of  water,  694. 
Adapted  to  the  use  of  a ship  of  the  line,  ib. 

Pltchburnc,  T.  J.,  460. 

Dili,  Madame,  cciv. 

Dittmar  Brothers,  1076. 

Diuxi,  F.,  1322. 

“ Diversoui'M  Artii  m Scedula." — Tills  work,  by  the  monk 
Theophilus,  alluded  to,  1 153. 

Dividing  Machines.-  Machine  for  dividing  hydrometers 
and  other  valuable  scales,  553.  Great  accuracy  of  the 
machine,  ib.  Description  thereof,  ib.  Plan  adopted 
for  working,  553,  554.  Various  machines  from  France, 
554.  Description  thereof,  ib. 

Diving  Apparatus.— Sets  of  dresses  and  apparatus,  of 
excellent  construction,  442. 

Dix,  E.  K.,  234. 

; Dixey,  — , 541,  592,  658,  660,  670. 

Dixon,  G.,  1394. 

Dixon,  J.,  234. 

Dixon,  J.,  and  Son,  1109. 

Dixon,  P.,  and  Sons,  761. 

Dixon,  Son,  and  Co.,  108,  1411,  1412. 

Dixon  and  Sons,  1 131. 

Dixon  and  Whiting,  863. 

Djezairglou,  — , 348. 

Djidjivodze,  Prince  Niko,  227. 

Dobbelaere-llulln.  , 816. 

Dobbs  and  Co.,  947,  977,  976. 

Dobbs,  G.,  546. 

J Dobson,  — , 670. 

Dobson,  J.,  443. 

Docquir  and  Parys,  186. 

Dodd,  F..,  727,  729. 

Dodd,  J.,  727,  729. 

Podge,  - , 9 21. 

Dodge,  Catherine,  3*9. 

Doc,  Hazleton,  and  Co.,  1241. 

Poe,  W , lo55. 

Doener,  F ,729. 

Doerr  ami  KeinbanL,  tstid. 

Doeskins— Specimens  of,  768,  769,771. 

Dolan,  P.,  1208. 

Dolbcrg,  — , 56 ). 

Dolfmisar,  — (Juror),  Ivi. 

Dollfus,  Mieg,  and  Co.,  1QQ2,  UHL 

Do  Bond,  G.,  527,  530,  534,  544, 654. 

Dullond,  John,  experiments  conducted  by,  in  co-o|K*ration 
with  Euler  and  Klingcnstiema,  for  discovering  the 
proportion  of  curvature  in  achromatic  lenses,  11G2. 

Dolls.  Collection  of  dolls  and  dolls’  dresses,  1524.  Great 
skill  display  in  1 in  the  manufacture,  ib.  Rag-dolls  very 
remarkable  productions,  ib. 
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Domeny,  L.  J.,  720,  729. 

Domingo,  St.— Beautiful  specimen*  of  mahogany  from,  268. 
331. 

Dominick,  G.,  158,  350. 

Dommcr,  T.f  810. 

Don  Brothers  and  Co.,  810. 

Don,  W.  and  .1.,  ami  Co.,  816. 

Donat,  A.,  798. 

Donat  and  Co.,  798. 

Donisthorpe,  G.  E.,  415,  423,  433. 

Don h tv  Engines. — Small  donkey  engine,  with  its  pumps 
and  valve-boxes  complete,  tor  a steam-lieol,  from  Bel- 
gium ; purpose  to  which  applicable,  367.  Donkey 
engine, commended  for  arrangement  uml  workmanship, 
371. 

Donkin,  B , 939. 

Donkin,  Bryan,  and  Co.,  389,  420,  433,  933. 

I Ionian,  M.  J.  J.,  233. 

Donneaud  and  Co  , 1394. 

Dornel,  — , 898. 

Door  Handles,  I’ui  eh,  fcc.  Madeuf  china  andeartlien- 
ware,  1191.  And  of  glass,  1180.  Manufacture  of  door 
handlo»,  &c.,  of  protean  stone,  1398.  Specimens  exhi- 
bited, 140*J.  Specimens  of  bnu-s  and  xinc  door-plates, 
1327.  Filled  with  composition  not  liable  to  crack,  ib. 

Doptor,  J.  V.  M.,  982,991. 

Dorey,  J.  F.,  420,  434. 

Diirffcll,  T.,  420 

Ddrr  and  Reinhardt,  1033. 

Dorrien,  C.,  340 

Dorvell,  EUs.,  i 434. 

Dotrcs  and  Co.,  346. 

Dot  ule  Basses — Meritorious  specimens  of,  exhibited,  720. 

Doucet  and  Duclcrc,  loflo. 

Douglas,  J.  8.,  and  Sons,  1339. 

Douglas  River  Coal  Company  (Van  Diemen's  (.and),  37. 
See  also  Coal. 

Doulton,  11.,  and  Co.,  1281,  1293. 

Doulton  and  Watts,  1284,  1293. 

Doumcrc,  E.,  949,  060. 

Doumortier,  L.,  816. 

Dove,  C.  W.,  and  C’o.,  1042. 

Dover,  J.,  555,  556. 

Dovcston,  G.,  1211. 

Dow,  A.,  1327. 

Dowbiggin  and  Co.,  1200,  12LL 

Dowell,  E.,  1434. 

Dowi^s.— Excellence  of  the  iqtccimens  exhibited,  811,  81 4. 
815,818. 

Dowling,  H.,  89^  2SS, 

Down. — See  Feathers  and  Down. 

Downs,  A.,  1439. 

Dowson,  J.  E.,  1109. 

Dowson,  J.  G.,  1295. 

Drabbets.— See  Duck,  Draltbcts , &c. 

Dragon's-Blood.— Samples  of  dragon's-blood  from  Suma- 
tra, 177. 

Drainage  Pipes.— Pipes  of  various  dimensions  from  Ar- 
den ne«,  Namur,  56. 

Draining  Lr.vr.i4. — Beam  draining-level,  with  adjusting  , 
parallel  plates  on  tripod  stand,  546.  Simple  and  inex-  ; 
pensive,  ib.  Useful  in  laying  tiles,  levelling,  and  in  J 
building  operations,  ib.  Workman’s  draining-level 
with  a hob,  for  the  use  of  farm  labourers,  ib. 

Draining  Machines. — Sec  Agricultural  Implements. 

Draining  Th.es.— Remarks  on  the  unusual  beauty  and 
purity  of  tho  material  used  for  the  draining  pq>cs  and 
tiles  manufactured  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen, 1 282.  Account  of  the  Florence  Court  Tile  and  ' 
Pottery  Works,  1282,  1283. 

Drake,  Professor  F.,  1534,  1562. 


Drake,  R.,  MIL 

Draper,  — , 599. 

Draper,  R.  and  H.,  859. 

, Dun  d’Br,  or  Si  mmer  Cloths-  Specimens  of,  778,  779. 

Drawbridges—  Models  of,  constructed  upon  the  Dutch  rail- 
ways, 441.  Peculiar  mode  of  opening,  ib.  Usefulness 
of  the  principles  of  construction,  ib. 

Drawinq  Boards' — Manufactured  of  tho  best  band-made 
drawing  papers,  97G.  Nature  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Superiority  of 
the  English  productions,  ib. 

Drawing  Instruments.—  Remarks  on  the  various  drawing 
instruments  exhibited,  668-672.  Fine  magazine  case 
of  drawing  instruments,  inclusive  of  all  the  recent  im- 
provements, 669.  Double  protractor,  for  measuring 
angles  and  determining  heights  and  distances,  670.  Te- 
bay’s  universal  planing  rule.  ib.  See  also  EUiptvgrapka. 
Graphic  Telescopes. 

| Drawing  Pencils. — See  Black-lead  Pencils. 

Drawings,  Indian  Ink  and  other—  Description  of  a new 
process  for  multiplying,  1 367. 

Dreger,  F.,  1542,  1385. 

Dresden  China.— See  Ceramic  Manufactures. 

Dress  Chariot,  410. 

Dueling  Cases.  - Elegant  variety  exhibited.  982.  Awards 
to  exhibitors,  989,  Specimens  of  beautiful  fittings  for 
dressing  cases  In  silver  and  silver-gilt,  from  France. 
1136,  1138,  1141.  Dressing  cases  arc  exhibited  almost 
exclusively  by  British  and  French  manufacturers,  who 
appear  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  these  articles,  1432. 
The  tasteful  and  compact  arrangement  of  these  articles 
of  very  modern  date,  but  in  their  primitive  character 
they  are  of  considerable  antiquity  s ancient  Roman  one 
discovered  in  1?94,  1 452,  1453.  Remarks  on  the  English 
dressing  cases  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, 1453,  1454.  The  present  style  of  ladies’  dress- 
ing cases  ill  adapted  for  travelling,  1454.  Gentlemen’s 
dressing  cases,  on  the  contrary,  made  extremely  port- 
able, ib.  Materials  of  which  dressing  cases  arc  usually 
manufactured,  with  observations  on  the  ornamentatiun 
thereof,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  contributions  from 
Austria,  France,  Saxony,  and  on  those  in  the  British 
Department,  1433-1458.  List  of  awards  and  names  of 
exhibitors,  1459-1461.  Articles  exhibited,  ib. 

Drcsler,  J.  H.,  sen.,  75. 

Dressier,  — , 903. 

Drcuze,  Reiss  de,  355. 

Drcwscn,  J,  C.,  967. 

Drowsen  and  Sons,  942,  933,  986. 

Dreyse  and  Collcnbusch,  1109- 

Duied  Herbs  and  Roots-  Specimens  of,  113. 

Drilling  Machines.— Drilling  machines  of  various  sizes 
and  capabilities,  425.  Specimens  of  two  large  radial 
drilling  machines,  ib.  Excellent  self-acting  vertical 
drilling  and  boring  machines,  ib. 

Drills. — The  sower  with  his  seed-lip  superseded  by  a com- 
plicated machine,  the  drill,  depositing  the  seed  in  rows, 
and  drawn  by  several  horses,  489.  Economy  of  seed, 
labour,  and  time,  from  the  use  of  this  implement,  48  J, 
490.  Improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
drill,  490.  Description  of  Hornsby  and  Son’s  drill ; 
also  of  Garrett  and  Co.’s,  and  of  Hcnsman  and  Sou’s  drill, 
490,  491.  Approval  of  the  Woburn  drill,  ib.  Simple, 
well-made  drill,  exhibited  by  M.  ('lacs,  of  Belgium,  491. 
Description  of  the  turnip  drills  and  liquid-manure  dis- 
tributors exhibited,  492,  493.  Names  of  exhibitors,  ex- 
hibits, and  awards,  517,  518.  Hand-drills  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  bow -drill,  694. 

Drills  (Linen,  Cotton,  Ice.)-  General  good  quality  of  the 
specimen*  exhibited,  812,  815  817.  See  also  L\4tom 
Manufactures. 
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I>rion,  F..,  lhw. 

Drolenvaux,  M.-  Gloss  manufactory  tutnblislinl  by,  at 
Let teu bach  (France),  In  1730, 1154. 

Droop,  — , 108. 

Drouin  and  Brossier,  108,  3 45. 

Data  Trade  (London),  173. 

Dhcgccts  and  Felted  Good*.— See  Curprit. 

Drummond,  — f 512. 

Drummond,  J.,  781. 

Drums — ImprovcmcntN  in  this  cIiish  of  morirnl  instrument!*. 

726. 

Dry- hot.  — See  Timber  'ny . 

Dubor,  D.,  759. 

Duberger,  G.,  39. 

Dublin,  Royal  Society  of,  I23,.t. 

Dubois,  A.,  1133. 

Dubois,  C.  A.,  108. 

Dubois,  F.  W.,  734,  745. 

Dubois,  G.,  and  Co.,  769. 

Duboaq-Soieil,  — , 589  591. 

Dubrunfaut,  — , 1373. 

Dubsky,  Count,  1104.  1109. 

Ducane,  Lieut.,  liii. 

Ducci,  A.,  334. 

Ducci,  Messrs.,  709,  710,  728. 

Ducel,  8.  J.,  1114. 

Due  he  and  Co.,  £32. 

Duchel  and  Son,  1043. 

Due  bene,  J.  J.,  512,  518. 

Dick,  Du  arret*,  fcc.  General  excellence  of  the  specimens 
exhibited,  *11,  814-818. 

Ducluzeau,  Madame  A.,  |3|0.  1374. 

Ducourtioux,  C.  L.,  1317. 

Ducroquvt,  P.  A.,  706-708,  727. 

Ducrot  and  Petit,  1 494. 

Dudgeon,  Messrs.,  226. 

Dudmau,  J.,  977. 

Dufn\il!e,  ,355. 

Diilhcld,  C , 158.  • 

Dufour,  A.  (Juror),  lix. 

Du  four,  J.  B..  1270.  1271. 

Dufour,  L.,  106,  9*j1. 

Dufossee,  — , sen.,  lu.33. 

Dufossee  and  Melnotte,  1053. 

Dufrcnoy,  A.  (Juror),  lUi. 

Dngard,  N.  and  H.,  1 109. 

Duggin,  T.  B.,  182,  219,  243,  3l>4,  1483,  1 W9. 

Duhaijon,  B.,  1679. 

Duhayon-Brunfaut  and  Co.,  1021,  1039. 

Duirech,  — , 1227. 

Duke  and  Son,  1313,  1314. 

Du  ley,  J.,  1109. 

Dultgen  Brothers,  1114. 

Dulud,  J.  M.,  1210,  1212. 

Dumaine,  J.  A.,  410. 

Dumaine,  X.,  346,  795 
Dumas,  J.  (Juror),  liii,  ilv,  1363. 

Dumblctnn,  II.,  303. 

Dumerey,  Messrs.,  429. 

Dumcril,  Sons,  and  Co.,  1300,  1 3u3. 

Dumon,  — , 1-370. 

Dumortier  and  Co.,  1335. 

Dumortier,  L.,  235,  809. 

Dumpt  Level. — The  Index  bar  being  placed  vertically 
instead  of  horizontally,  34-5.  Change  in  the  mode  ot 
adjusting  the  bubble,  ib. 

Duncan,  Flockbnrt,  and  Co.,  108. 

Duncan,  Judge  K.  8.  (Juror),  Uv. 

Duncan,  L.  C.  (Juror),  Ixiii. 

Duncan,  W.  I.M  108. 

Dunhill,  T.,  1343,  lifiL 


Dun  In,  Count,  684,  685. 

Dunn,  A.,  1343. 

Dumi,  T.,  400 
Dunn,  W.,  1327. 

Duuzberg  Salt  Work*  (Prussia),  78. 

Dupicrry,  ,jun.,  57. 

Dupin,  Banin  C.  (Juror),  liii,  Ivi. 

Dupont,  E.,  349. 

Dupont,  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  1 .339. 

Dupont,  P.,  891,  986. 

| Du  port,  V.,  839. 
i Duppa,  B.  E.,  2342,  1 333. 

! Duprut  and  Co.,  245,  1328. 

! Dupre,  W.  H.,  LLLL 
Dupre  de  8t.  Maur,  214,  226. 

Dupuis,  J.,  1238. 

Durand,  1’,.  P.,  1211. 

Durand,  F.,  1 133. 

Duranton,  J.  B.,  759. 

Durcr,  Albert,  88^  885. 

Du  ret,  — , 1370. 

Di  rham.-  Documents  on  the  geology  of  the  coal  districts 
of  Durham,  25.  See  also  Lead. 

Durham,  J.  B.  (Juror),  Ixii,  lxvii.  (Exhibitor),  lt)7o,  J 139 
Duseigneur,  — , 345. 

Dussol,  — , 346. 

Dutertre,  A.,  1 133. 

Duval,  A.,  345. 

Duval,  Amory,  1643. 

Duval  and  Paris,  1114. 

Duvelleroy,  P.,  1491.  14  »4. 

Du  verger,  — , 898. 

Duzoglnu,  — , 987. 

Dyaa,  E , m 
Dyce,  W.  (Juror),  lxii. 

Dyer,  —,  417,  693. 

Dyes  and  Colour*.-  Samples  of  dyeing  materials,  113  114, 
121.  New  black  dyeing  material  for  silk,  113.  Extrarte 
of  dye-woods,  1 14.  Considerable  modification  which  the 
aits  of  dyeing  and  printing  in  colours  have  undergone 
during  the  last  half  century,  202.  No  manufacturing 
processes  have  received  more  important  assistance 
from  the  labours  of  chemists,  ib.  Dyeing  purely  a 
chemical  operation,  ib.  Vast  number  of  new  colouring 
materials  discovered  and  rendered  available,  ib.  Im- 
proved  modes  of  applying  those  already  in  use,  ib. 
Increased  use  of  many  vegetable  colours,  ib.  Demand 
springing  up  for  various  dyeing  stuffs,  ib.  Greater 
part  of  the  vegetable  dye  stuff*  used  in  Great  Britain 
derived  from  foreign  countries,  ib.  Table  showing  the 
quantity  of  some  of  the  chief  dye  stufft  imported  in  tho 
years  1848, 1849,  and  1850, 202, 203.  Statement  of  the  pro- 
portion in  which  some  of  the  principal  dye  stuff*  are 
supplied  by  different  countries,  203.  Scries  of  dye  stuflh 
included  in  the  collection  of  Liverpool  imports.  203, 204. 
Samples  of  dye  stuffs  included  in  the  scries  of  Hull 
imports,  204.  Complete  illustration  of  the  operations  of 
the  dyer  and  calico  printer,  ib.  Specimens  exhibiting 
the  various  stages  of  dyeing  and  printing,  ib.  The  orta 
of  dyeing  and  printing,  although  involving  different 
processes  of  manipulation  essentially  the  same,  ib. 
Detail  of  the  process  of  dyeing,  ib.  Also  of  calico 
printing,  201,  205.  Nature  and  use  of  mordants  in  the 
process  of  dyeing,  2t)5.  Complete  collection  of  the  va- 
rious chemical  agents  employed  by  the  dyer,  ib.  Enu- 
meration of  the  more  important  of  these  substances, 
205,  206.  Observations  on,  and  descriptions  of,  the  va- 
rious colouring  matters  or  dye  stuffs  exhibited,  206-208. 
Mixture  of  tints  effected  by  the  combination  of  several 
substances,  209.  Samples  of  skein  silk  by  I.ondun  dyers, 
ib.  Series  of  dyes  in  fast  colours  on  Lisle  thread  for 
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glove-making,  ib.  Dyed  lore  cotton  resembling  the 
hard-thrown  marabout  silk,  ib.  Extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  velvet,  gauze,  ribbons,  nud other  fabrics, 
ib.  Valuable  collection  illustrating  the  native  vegetable 
dyes  of  Scotland,  ib.  Highly  complete  and  instructive  : 
series  of  lichen  preparations,  ib.  Specimens  of  safflower, 
and  good  illustrations  of  its  use  in  dyeing  silk,  ib.  Good  : 
specimens  of  dye  stuffs,  including  an  interesting  series 
of  lac  dye,  210.  Sample  of  chicory  wood,  ib.  Can  be  | 
used  ns  a blue  dye  in  the  place  of  real  wood,  ib.  Price  1 
of  chicory  wood  and  of  real  wood,  ib.  Large  and  highly- 
\aluublc  collection  of  dye  stuffs  from  India,  210-212. 
Little  or  nothing  known  of  many  of  these  dyes,  212. 
Several  evidently  rich  in  colour,  ib.  Most  of  them  may 
be  easily  had  in  large  quantities,  and  nt  comparatively 
low  prices,  ib.  Samples  of  various  dyes  from  Ceylon, 
213.  Samples  of  lichen,  or  orchilla  need,  from  the  Cope 
of  Good  Hope,  ib.  Specimens  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  dye  stuffs  from  British  Guiana,  ib.  Trinidad, 
ib.  Falkland  Islands,  ib.  Australia,  ib.  Von  Diemen’s 
Land  and  New  Zealand,  ib.  Austria,  ib.  China,  ib. 
Egypt,  ib.  France,  ib.  Algeria,  214.  Greece,  ib. 
States  of  the  Zollverein,  ib.  Portugal  and  Madeira, 
ib.  Russia,  215.  Spain,  ib.  Tunis,  ib.  Turkey,  ib. 
Tuscany,  216. — See  also  Garanciue.  Madder.  H'oad, 
S'c. 

Dyed  Goons.— Boo  Wool-dyeh %g.  Worm,  Spun , St.,  Fabrics. 

DiMAMor.HAPii.  A dynnmograph  from  Austria,  exhibited 
by  the  Chevalier  do  Burg,  363. 

Dynamometers.— The  invention  of  these  machines,  for 
determining  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the 
construction  and  working  of  machines,  with  respect  to 
the  economy  of  power,  is  due  to  General  Poncclet,  402, 
403.  Explanation  generally  of  the  application  of  these 
machines,  4 1)2-  405.  Dynamometers  exhibited  con- 

structed under  the  direction  of  Coluuel  Morin,  403,  405. 
Specimen  of  a cultivator-dynamometer,  exhibited  by 
E.  H.  Butull,  517.  Remarks  on  the  various  dynamo- 
meters exhibited,  6o7. 

Hades  and  Sou,  424. 

“ Eaolx  Slay  eh,”  The  (sculpture)— Remarks  thereon,  1533, 
1551.  1586. 

Karnshaw,  11.,  869. 

Early,  H.,  784. 

Early,  J.,  and  Co.,  784. 

Earle,  T.  K.,  and  Co.,  4.34. 

Eahhinu*.  Specimens  of  turquoise  earrings  from  Russia 
most  perfectly  set,  1 135. 

Eastemn  Akcuipeuoo  Excellent  specimens  of  gums  and 
resins  from,  183.  Ratans  and  bamboos  from,  UK.'! 

Eautiienwahk.— Sec  Ceramic  Manufacture*. 

Hasson,  A.,  816. 

East  and  Son,  864. 

Hast  India.  Specimen  of  minerals  and  rocks  belonging  to 
the  crystalline  formations  of  India,  33,  34.  Wheat,  from 
time  immemorial,  a staple  crop  in  the  plains  ofNorthern 
India,  126.  Oats  also  extensively  oultivated,  ib.  General 
shortness  of  the  crops,  owing  to  defects  and  carelessness 
in  agriculture,  ib.  Causes  of  the  wheat  reaching  Eng- 
land too  dirty  and  weevitled  for  market,  128.  Samples 
exhibited,  ib.  Quality  of  the  samples  of  rice  from  the 
British  Host  Indies.  129.  Flax  extensively  cultivated 
in  tlie  British  Last  Indies  mostly  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  expressed  from  the  seed,  135.  Betel  nuts,  139.  Poor 
nature  of  the  samples  of  coffee,  142.  Mustard-seed, 
151.  > aluablc  and  important  collection  of  raw  produce. 
165.  Collection  o I gums  and  resins,  175.  Samples  of 
gutta  percha,  caoutchouc,  and  India-rubber,  176,  177. 
List  of  the  chief  gums  and  resins.  179-181.  Various 
descriptions  of  oils,  191-196.  Large  and  highly. valuable 


collection  of  dye-stuff's  and  colouring  matters.  210-212. 
Little  or  uothing  known  of  ninny  of  these  dyes,  212. 
Several  evidently  rich  in  colour,  ib.  May  In*  easily  had 
in  large  quantities  at  comparatively  low  prices,  ib. 
Large  quantity  of  tanning  materials  in  the  collection, 
218.  List  of  the  various  substances,  218,  219.  l-arge 
and  highly-interesting  collection  of  raw  cotton,  222-224. 
Statistics  relative  to  the  cultivation,  consumption,  and 
exportation  of  cotton,  222,  223.  Chief  varieties  of 
cotton  indigenous  to  India,  223.  Good  samples  of 
hemp,  234.  interesting  collection  of  vegetable  fibres : 
description  of  these  various  fibres,  23'V243.  Tables 
showing  the  comparative  strength  of  various  of  these 
Hast  Indian  fibres.  239-240.  Principal  vegetable  fibres 
contributed  from  India.  240-243.  Cork  wood  and  simi- 
lar light  and  porous  woods,  245.  Collection  of  the 
various  woods,  the  most  extensive  in  the  Exhibition, 
270.  Remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  specimens, 
and  their  excellence,  ib.  Valuable  practical  informa- 
tion to  be  gained  by  their  examination,  ib.  importance 
of  Dr.  Wallich’s  collection,  ib.  List  of  the  woods  con- 
tributed by  the  Indian  Government,  272  298.  Samples 
of  raw  silk  exhibited  in  the  Indian  Department,  348. 

Fine  and  illustrative  specimens  of  horns  and  antlers,  3x>. 
Varieties  of  specimens  of  elephants’  tusks,  351.  Fines, 
quality  of  pearls  produced  by  the  bivalve  of  the 
Indian  seas,  352.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  shells  yielding  mother-of-pearl,  or  nacre,  ib. 
Fine  examples  of  cameo  shells  aud  coral  in  the  Indian 
collection,  352,  353.  Specimens  of  different  kinds  of 
isinglass  in  the  raw  state,  from  Indio,  357. 

Cotton  yams,  758.  General  remarks  on  the  exhibition 
of  manufactured  silks  from  live  East  Indies,  792. 
Observations  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  sealing- 
wax  in  India,  i&L  Specimens  exhibited,  Remarks 
oti  the  specimens  of  printed  goods  from  Central  ludia, 
llW.  Cloth  of  real  cashmere  wool,  1063.  Various 
dresses  exhibiting  the  Indian  costume  in  gold  tissue  and 
embroidered,  ib.  Prize  Medal  awarded  for  articles  iu 
earthenware,  1194.  Carved  furniture,  fcc.,  1211-1213, 
Mosaics,  LilL  Inlaid  work  in  pietra  dura,  191s.  Stone 
carvings,  1227.  Specimens  of  marble,  }tarily  manufac- 
tured, 12-36.  Number  of  striking  and  beautiful  manu- 
factures in  marble  sent  by  various  persons  from  India. 
1242.  Specimen  of  marine  soap,  from  Madras,  1330. 
Excellent  stearic  caudles  sent  from  CoMvpore,  13.-2. 
llilUL  Bleached-wax  candles  manufactured  at  Patna. 
1389.  Steels  for  striking  light,  1419.  Contribution  of 
pine  apples,  tec.,  1422.  Artificial  ffowera  and  fruits, 
1-12'J.  Specimens  of  ethnographical  models  in  clay  and 
wood,  1443,  1447,  Miscellaneous  collection  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  substances  used  by  the  natives 
of  India,  in  their  various  orts  and  manufactures,  as  well 
as  in  medicine,  1 449,  LtJiL  Desk,  aim  sev oral  »|»ecinieus 
of  boxes,  in  ivory  and  sandalwood.  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  1433,  Parasols  and  umbrellas  from  Moorshc- 
dabud  and  other  parts  of  India,  1463,  1466.  Interesting 
specimens  of  decorated  stL  ks,  1 483.  Great  variety  and 
costly  description  of  the  Indian  fans ; specimens 
exhibited,  1492.  Interesting  collection  of  pipes,  1499 
KKAi.  Description  of  some  curious  snutT-lmxes,  |3lol 
Contribution  of  toys,  L318.  High  character  of  the 
patterns  and  colours  of  the  fabrics  and  stuffs  of  India 
1 358. 

East  India  Company,  Ixxiii,  33,  34,  129,  139,  140,  147,  150, 
154,  165,  175,  185,  191,  192,  210,  218,  222,  270.  299,  46* 
726,  729,  830,  837,  985,  987, 1065.  1187, 1219,  1318. 1326 
1389,  1447,  1483,  1518,  163^  1658,  HHLL  ’ 

Eastman,  — , 429. 

Easton  and  Amos,  388.  501. 

Eastwood,  G.,  1076. 
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Eau-de-Cologne  — Generally  considered  tho  perfection  of 
perfumer^',  1316.  Excellent  quality  manufactured  in 
Austria,  1349.  Four  Farinas  in  the  Exhibition,  all 
claiming  to  lie  the  original,  1352.  Various  samples 
exhibited,  1359,  1361,  1362 

F.bart  Brothers,  963,  987. 

Ebbw  Vale  Iron  Company.— I7*e  made  by  the  Company  of 
the  gases  escaping  from  their  smelting  furnaces  to 
supply  a steam-engine,  20,  400. 

Ebclmen,  E.  (Juror),  Ixiii. 

Kborstallcr  and  Schindler,  lilt. 

Ebony. — Dye  stufls  extracted  from,  206.  Dyed  samples,  ib. 

Echinger  Brothers,  822. 

F.ck  and  Durand,  1586.  1660,  1661- 

EckardsUdn,  Baron,  337. 

Eckel  mann  and  Wiistioh,  1541,  1553. 

Ecum  Indicator. — Description  of  this  machine,  674. 

Eeroyd,  W.,  and  Son,  781,  788. 

F.ddynpone  Lighthouse — Particulars  as  to,  1116. 

Edo  and  Co.,  1 339. 

Edelsten  and  Williams,  1109. 

Edge,  — , 1694- 

Kdge,  J.,  1 109. 

Edge,  T.  1109. 

Edgington,  B.,  472. 

Edinburgh  Blind  School,  927. 

Edinburgh  Hope  and  Sail-cloth  Company,  816. 

Edkins  and  Son,  677. 

Educational  Models.— No  means  better  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  student  with  the  great  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  and  with  the  construction  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  by  which  man  renders  them 
available  for  his  wants  than  working  models,  1443. 
These  useful  aids  generally  unattainable  by  the  ma- 
jority of  students,  on  account  of  their  expense,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  series  of  cheap  models  contrived 
by  Mr.  E.  Cowpcr,  Professor  of  Manufacturing  Art  and 
Machinery  at  King’s  College,  London,  to  illustrate  his 
courses  of  lectures,  1443.  1444.  These  models  now 
attainable  by  the  working  classes  at  a low  cost,  ib. 
Description  of  some  of  the  models  exhibited,  ib. 
Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Professor  Cow  per,  1 444. 

Edwards,  D.  O.,  1114. 

Edwards,  K.,  883,  1114. 

Edwards,  K.,  LliEL 

Edwards,  J.,  and  Sons,  1*191. 

Edwards,  J.  B.,  646. 

Edwards,  M.,  1385. 

Edwards,  T.,  369. 

Edwards,  T.  J.,  1460. 

Egan,  J.,  304. 

Egcll*,  F.  A.,  llua. 

Egger,  Count  F.,  Von,  50.-  Sec  also  Inm  and  Sirel. 

Egger,  Count  G.,  53. 

Egger,  J.  B.,  51,  1109. 

F.ggers,  F.,  849. 

Ear  ft.-  Observations  on  the  Minerals  exhibited  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  59.  Natron  obtained  from 
lakes  in  Ix>wer  Egypt,  ib.  Discovery  of  sulphur  ad- 
hering to  limestone;  importance  of  the  discovery,  ib. 
Specimens  of  gypsum,  ib.  Fine  slabs  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  ib.  More  millets  than  coni  grown  in  Egypt, 
128.  Both  copiously  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition,  ib. 
Sample  of  wheat  of  admirable  quality,  ib.  Barley 
good,  ib.  Rice  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  129. 
The  best  cultivated  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  at  Ro- 
setta, ib.  Fine  samples  of  millets,  130.  Beans  from 
Egypt  worthy  of  especial  notice,  131 . Samples  of  clo\  cr- 
seed,  i6.  Samples  of  nil -cake,  135.  Samples  of  dates,  138. 
Specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  doum  paint,  ib.  Mustard- 
seed,  151.  Large  collection  of  aromatic  seeds  used  as 


condiments,  151.  Collection  of  raw  produce  containing 
good  specimens  of  gum,  183.  Series  of  oils,  199.  Col* 
lection  of  colouring  matters  or  dyeing  stuffs,  213.  Se- 
veral good  samples  of  cotton  shown  in  the  Egyptian 
collection,  226.  Specimens  of  flax  and  hemp,  235.  Fine 
specimens  of  the  chief  woods  of  Egypt,  324.  Collec- 
tion of  horns  of  various  animals,  350.  Specimens  of 
elephant's  tusks  from  Alexandria,  351.  Specimens  of 
early  essays  in  mixed  fabrics,  821.  Chiefly  tho  pro- 
duce of  ortizans  of  other  countries,  ib.  Present  state 
of  printing  in  Egypt,  894.  Interesting  display  of  spe- 
cimens, 894,  895.  Statistics  of  the  paper  manufacture 
of  this  country,  969,  Specimens  of  printing,  987. 
Curious  contribution  of  printed  goods,  Him.  General 
remarks  on  the  hardware  manufactures,  1093.  Manu- 
facture of  glass  In  ancient  Egypt,  1144.  Articles  of 
glass  contributed  from,  1 180.  Specimens  of  alabaster, 
1236.  Large  collection  of  excellent  perfumery,  133o. 
Crude  manufactures  of  tho  wax  candles,  1389.  Interest- 
ing contribution  of  confectionary  and  conserves,  1 HQ. 
Alizier-wood  writing-case,  1456.  Specimens  of  fans, 
149.1,  Description  of  some  pipes  and  pipe-bowla,  I.Mh). 

Egypt.  H.  H.  the  Viceroy  of,  Ixxiii,  987,  1 160. 
j Egyptian  Government,  The,  235,  12,36.  1241. 

Ehrenzeller,  F.,  1031. 

Eichelburg,  II.  D.,  and  Co.,  1 1 14. 

F.ichneb,  0.,  1 523. 

1 Eickholt,  Anton,  814. 

F.iffc,  — , 732. 

F.insicdel,  Count  O.,  1109,  1363.  1586. 

Eipenschicid,  L.,  187. 

Kisenbrandt,  C.  II.,  728. 

Ekaterinburg  Imperial  Polishing  Manufactory  (Russia), 

1*246. 

Ekins.  J.,  1220. 

Elastic  Cloths— Specimens  of,  for  gloving.  770. 

Elastic  Tissues  Specimens  of,  from  France,  very  well 
made,  lo6Q.  Reference  to  the  process  of  manufacturing 
elnstic  tissues  from  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber  dis- 
covered in  France,  specimens  exhibited,  130.%  13o6, 
1315. 

Ei.ATr.uuJM— Samples  of,  120. 

Elba,  Isle  or.—  See  TSucamy. 

Electric.  Telegraph  Company,  626. 

Eldon,  F.Arl  of.  1515. 

Eldon,  F.arl  or,  and  Loud  Stowell,  Statues  or— Notice 

of,  1535.  1552. 

Elephants’  Tusks.— See  Trary. 

Electric  Cor  rent  Item  latok. — Principles  and  purposes 
of  the  apparatus,  631 , 632. 

Electric  Magnets  Steel  best  suited  for,  Is  that  employed 
to  form  the  balance  springs  of  watches,  638. 

Electric  Printing  Telegraphs.  - Observations  thereon, 
626.  Instruments  exhibited,  630.  Description  thereof, 
630  632. 

Electric  Telegraphs  and  Apparatus.  — Great  variety 
placed  in  the  Exhibition,  novelty  of  construction,  and 
important  Improvements  in  some  of  them,  525.  Large 
number  of  ingenious  contrivances  applicable  to  every 
stage  of  electric,  telegraph  communication,  617.  Dili- 
gence of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  in  possessing 
themselves  of  numerous  patents,  ib.  Fine  collection 
exhibited  by  them,  617,  618.  Firm  standing  obtained 
by  tho  needle  telegraph,  giving  conventional  signals, 
618.  Recent  improvements  in  tho  galvanometer,  ib. 
Perfection  of  the  needle  telegraph,  ib.  Form  of  the 
needle  m«>st  generally  used,  ib.  History  of  the  electric 
telegraph  from  its  discovery,  detailing  the  improve- 
ments effected,  ib.  Valuable  inventions  exhibited,  619. 
Observations  on  the  essential  or  fundamental  points 
of  an  electric  telegraph,  firstly,  the  generation  of  the 
10  B 
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force,  619  621.  Secondly,  the  Insulation  of  the  force, 
621-625.  Thirdly,  the  utilization  of  the  electric  force, 
623,  624.  Ciuttn  pore  ha  the  moat  valuable  material 
for  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  622.  Great  protec- 
tion required  for  submarine  wires,  ib.  Specimens  of 
McNair's  process  of  covering  gutta-percha  wire,  ib. 
Construction  of  wrought-iron  chain  pipes,  with  swivel 
joints  for  protecting  submarine  wires,  ib.  Difficulties 
in  the  application  of  this  plan,  ib.  Plan  worthy  of 
commendation,  which  has  recently  appeared,  combin- 
ing the  leading  essentials  of  a submarine  wire,  623.  De- 
scription of  the  principle  of  construction,  ib.  F.lectric 
signals  bv  ignition,  624.  Illumination  shocks,  ib.  Prin- 
ciple of  Bain's  printing  telegraph.  624, 623.  The  galvano- 
meter most  successfully  pressed  into  telegraphic,  service, 
forms  the  essential  part  of  the  needle  telegraphs,  623. 
Varieties  of  needle  telegraph,  ib.  Printing,  rending, 
and  motive  processes,  623,  626.  I’he  French  Govern- 
ment required  signals  to  resemble  those  of  the  old 
semaphores  ; they  have  extensive  codes,  626.  Conven- 
tional signals  preferred  in  F.ngland,  ib.  In  Prussia 
every  letter  is  pointed  out,  ib.  Printing  telegraphs 
preferred  in  America,  ib.  Beading  instruments  pre- 
ferred in  England,  ib.  Instruments  that  have  obtained 
a standing  arc  those  whose  action  Ib  direct,  ami  not 
the  result  of  any  extraneous  mechanism,  ib.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  several  telegraphs  exhibited,  626,  rt  *n /. 
Specimens  of  cables  designed  for  the  protection  of  sub- 
marine telegraphic  wires,  632,  633.  Electro-chemical 
telegraph  by  Bain,  6:13.  Copying  electric  telegraph  by 
Bakcwctl,  634.  Mode  of  insulation  of  telegraphic  wires, 
ib.  Observations  with  regnrd  to  wires  suspended  in  the 
open  sir,  ib.  Substitution  of  a large  open-mouthed 
cone,  for  the  old  form  of  cone,  ib.  Lines  of  rail  where 
this  system  has  been  carried  out,  ib.  Remarkable  for 
their  perfect  insulation  and  good  working  order,  ib- 
Improvements  made  with  regnrd  to  the  insulation  of 
tunnel  wires,  ib.  Mode  adopted  in  tunnels,  634,  635. 
Introduction  of  the  compound  needle  by  Mr.  Walker, 
635.  Principle  thereof,  ib.  Construction  of  bell  trans- 
ferrers. ib.  This  application  is  not  generally  employed, 
ib.  Advantages  of  the  plan,  which  works  well,  ib.  Varie- 
ties of  tarn  plates  constructed  by  Mr.  Walker,  ib.  De- 
scription of  the  branch  double  turn  plate,  633,  636.  in 
daily  use,  and  acts  well,  636.  Lightning  conductor  for  the 
protection  of  the  telegraph  and  wires,  ib.  Graphite 
battery1,  description  thereof,  ib.  Moveable  studs 
originated  By  Mr.  Walker,  637.  Simplicity  of  the 
contrivance;  it  works  well,  ib.  Ringing  handle  for 
stations  where  the  bell  has  a distinct  wire  to  itself,  ib. 
Object  thereof,  satisfactory  performance,  ib.  Allan's 
patent  needles  described,  G37,  138.  Great  advantages 
gained  by  the  combinations,  638.  Description  of,  and 
observations  on  Dcring's  electric  telegraph,  ib.  Model 
of  an  electro-magnctic  telegraph  by  Alexander,  639. 
Interesting  as  representing  an  early  development  of 
the  idea  of  a needle  telegraph,  ib.  Specimens  of 
electric-conducting  wires  for  subaqueous  purposes,  ib. 
All  the  submarine  wires  exhibited  based  upon 
McNair's  wire,  ib.  Apparatus  in  connexion  with  the 
telegraph,  ib.  Gutta-percha  pipes  for  protecting  sub- 
marine wires,  610, 641.  Ingenious  Prussian  electric  tele- 
graph, 641.  Details  of  construction  and  working  points 
in  which  it  differs  from  other  telegraphs,  641,  642. 
Arrangements  provided  for  facilitating  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  force  to  long  distances,  642.  Saxon 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  649.  Applicable  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  telegraphs,  ib.  Alarm  bell  attached, 
readily  put  in  and  out  of  connexion,  ib.  Pair  of  elec- 
tric telegraphs  adapted  for  domestic  purposes,  th.  Elec- 
trical apparatus  for  ringing  bells  in  large  mansions,  ib. 


Electric  Telegraph  Auitn  Bell  Description  of 
Brett's  patent,  639. 

Embctric  TrunsArn  (Comic)  — Description  of,  in  rental 
by  — Smith,  640. 

Electrical  Clocks. — See  Turret  Ciocbt. 

Electrical  Instruments. — Very  few  in  number,  612. 
None  adapted  for  determining  the  quantity  of  ataw- 
•pheric  electricity  for  meteorological  purposes.  & 
Great  want  of  such  an  Instrument,  ib.  Application  <4 
stenin  power  to  the  production  of  electricity,  612,611 
Gutta  percha  electrical  machines,  ib.  This  hold* 
out  the  hopo  of  obtaining  electricity  of  tension  oo  i 
large  scale  by  the  application  of  steam  power,  A. 
Description  of  this  machine,  613.  Gutta  prreht  ap- 
plied to  such  a purjtoso  quite  new,  ib.  Glass  plate 
electrical  machine,  w-ith  both  positive  and  negative 
conductors,  ib.  Delicate  astatic  galvanometer,  A. 
Description  and  object  of  this  apparatus,  ib.  llarriVt 
thermo-electrometer,  ib.  Simple  and  effective  electrical 
machine  for  medical  purposes,  ib.  Hydro-elec  trie 
chain  batteries,  ib.  Arranged  to  be  very  portable, 
designed  to  be  worn  on  the  hotly  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
diseases,  ib. 

Electro-dynamometers.  — Weber's  electro-dynamometer 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of  galvanic  currents'  688. 
General  remarks  thereon,  688,  689. 

Electro-mao  arm  c Machines  and  A r pa  ratvs.— Appli- 
cation of  elect ro-magncl ism  to  the  movement  of 
machines,  614.  Discovery  of  Professor  Oersted,  b. 
No  great  power  yet  obtained,  ib.  Many  importul 
difficulties  overcome,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  614-616, 
Description  thereof,  and  observations  of  the  Jury 
thereon,  614-617. 

Electuo-Platino.—  Application  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  to 
electro-plating,  92.  Important  position  in  industry 
and  commerce  maintained  by  the  electric  process  of 
gold-plating,  silver-plating,  1 12»i  Introduction  of 
the  process  into  England  by  Messrs.  Elkington.  Muon, 
and  Co.,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  collection  exhibited  by 
this  firm,  1 1 20,  1121.  Specimens  of  electro-plating,  offer 
Elkington' s patent,  from  France,  1 133. 

Electrotypes.  — Application  of  olcc.trotyping  to  type 
founding,  903.  This  an  improvement  deserving  men- 
tion, 903.  9ti6-  1 ngenious  device  for  preventing  the  ca*t 
from  adhering  to  the  original  plate,  ib.  Specimen* 
exhibited,  90S,  1117.  List  of  awards,  983- 

Electhem — Works  of  Art  in,  1333. 

Elffroth,  D.  II.,  744,  745. 

F.lhngc  Aly  Elmajboor,  220. 
j Elhoungne,  Daveluy  d\  976. 

Elkington,  Mason,  and  Co.,  92,  1120.  1660. 

F.llam,  Jones,  and  Co.,  108. 

Ellin,  T.,  and  Co.,  1078. 

Ellipsoid—  Model  of  an,  689. 

F.LUPTtKSR  a pits— Description  thereof,  669. 

Elliott  and  Hoys,  418. 

Elliott,  J.,  1078. 

F.lliott  an«l  Son,  1 109- 

Elliott  and  Sons,  464,  541,  545,  577,  592,  653,  638,  G60, 
675. 

F.lliott,  W.,  177,  270,  278. 

Ellis,  J.,  lflUL 

Ellis,  Sophia  A.,  1029. 

ElUs  and  Son,  1223.  12*5. 

Ellis,  W.,  1114. 

Ellison,  P.  (Juror),  lviU,  Ixi. 

Elmcndorf,  E.  F.,  235,  816. 

E Ioffe,  M.,  69,  70. 

Eloin,  Felix.  53,  54.— Sec  also  Safety  Lampt. 

Kloiza,  Don  F.  (Juror),  lxii. 

Klsccot  Colliery,  Barnsley,  26.— See  also  Coal. 
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KLVAN  STONE.— ScC  Porphyry. 

Elzevirs,  — , 893. 

Email  Omukant. — The  process  of  Baron  du  Tremblay  for 
glazing  porcelain,  stamped  with  designs  so  called, 
described,  1 193- 

Emdossco  Books  tor  the  Bund.— Sec  Blind,  Apparatus 
tout  Books  for  teaching  the. 

F.muossed  Calico.-  See  Bookbinding. 

Embossed  (Kepoc**)  Work.  -Remarks  on  llie  principal 
contributions  in  this  section,  155.1 

Embroidery. — liemarks  on  the  progress  made  In  the 
manufacture  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  sewed 
muslin  embroidery,  1015.  National  importance  of  this 
branch  of  industry  evidenced  by  the  number  of  exhi- 
bitors and  the  variod  merits  of  their  productions,  ib. 
Retrospective  view  of  tho  trade,  ib.  First  decided 
impulse  given  to  the  manufacture  by  the  social  revo- 
lution wrought  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peasantry 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  linen  yarn 
spinning,  1015.  1016.  Great  benefit  resulting  to  the 
manufacture  by  the  substitution  of  lithography  for  the 
old,  tedious,  and  expensive  system  of  block  printing, 
101  6.  No  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  employment 
in  Ayrshire  and  other  places  in  Scotland  ; but  in  Ulster 
and  the  West  of  Ireland  the  embroidery  trade  almost 
universal,  and  the  principal  support  of  tho  female  popu- 
lation, ib.  Variation  in  the  wages  paid  for  working 
according  to  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  trade,  ib. 
Estimated  amount  annualty  turned  over  in  the  manu- 
facture, 1016, 1017.  'Hie  market  for  these  industrial  pro- 
ductions daily  enlarging,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies;  largo  quantity  also  taken  by  the  United  States, 
liliz*  Increasing  sale  iu  the  continental  countries,  not- 
w itlistanding  the  prevalence  of  hostile  tariffs,  ib.  The 
home  embroidery  trade  well  but  not  more  than  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  Exhibition;  nature  of  the 
articles  exhibited;  foreign  productions  exhibited,  ib. 
Future  prospects  of  the  trade  decidedly  favourable,  ib. 
Government  schools  of  design  tending  largely  to  deve- 
lop its  growth,  ib.  Embroidery  work  of  every  de- 
scription of  very  ancient  date  in  France,  ib.  Number 
of  females  to  whom  it  gives  employment,  ib.  This 
branch  may  1m*  placed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  embroidery 
in  colours  and  fancy  work  and  white  embroidery,  though 
these  may  l>c  subdivided  into  several  parts,  ib.  Lyons 
and  Paris  the  chief  scats  of  embroidery  in  colours  and 
fancy  work ; great  variety  of  tasteful  articles  manu- 
factured, ib.  Great  extent  to  which  white  embroidery 
is  carried  on ; principal  articles  manufactured  ; de- 
partments in  which  chiefly  carried  on,  ib.  Great 
extent  to  which  embroidery  is  carried  on  in  Switzer- 
land ; beautiful  specimens  produced ; statistics  relative 
to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  l(i22, 11123.  Exhibition  of 
embroidery  from  Saxony,  Spain,  and  Hamburg  limited, 
lu-23.  Few  articles  of  embroidery  from  Austria,  and 
those  not  suited  to  the  British  market,  10£L  List  of 
exhibitors  to  whom  awards  were  given,  and  nature  of 
the  exhibit*,  1028. 1029. 1031.  10.32,  U£kL  Embroidered 
ball  dress,  1060.  Specimens  of  embroidered  dresses 
from  Tunis,  Turkey,  Greece,  India,  and  China.  im»: t 
ur.!i  Designs  for  embroidery,  1.V.AJ, — S©c  also  Designs 
far  Shawls  anti  Yarns. 

Emeralds.  - Fine  emeralds  in  the  veinstone,  from  the 
Muso  Mine,  New  Grenada,  32.  Fine  specimens  of, 
from  the  Mego  Mines.  New  Grenada,  80. 

Emery — Samples  of,  from  Naxos  (Greece),  80. 

Emery  Paver.—  Excellent  specimens  of  emery  paper  and 
emery  cloth,  1527. 

F.mme rich  and  ( Joergcr,  861. 

Enniskillen.  Earl  of,  1282. 

Emory,  T.,  350. 


Enamelled  Ware  -Specimens  of,  llttS,  1110.  1112.  1113 
1115,  I l 16. 

Enamels  and  Enamel  Painting.  — Merit  in  design  and 
colour  of  the  Indian  enamels,  though  for  the  most  part 
coarse,  L12fL  Specimens  of  enamels,  113L  Specimens 
of  enamels  from  Switzerland,  11.3t.  Specimens  of  ena- 
mels in  the  British  Department,  and  from  France,  llesse, 
and  Switzerland,  LLki-1142.  Notices  of  the  principal 
works  in  enamel  on  porcelain  and  metal,  1540.  1541, 
1555. 1556.  Observations  on  a miniatureof  Charles  IX., 
firing  upon  the  Huguenots,  by  Wustlich  (Bavarian 
Department),  1567.  Notices  of  the  contributions  in 
the  French  Department,  1574.  1575  The  like  of  w orks 
in  the  Austrian  Department,  1578.  Remarks  on  minia- 
tures on  enamel  sent  from  Saxony,  156.8. 

Encaustic  Painting  and  Fresco— Notices  of  the  principal 
works  in,  1541. 

Encaustic  Tiles. — Many  and  important  improvement*  in 
encaustic  tilos,  introduced  by  Mr.  Minton,  1218.  Va- 
riety, beauty,  and  excellence  of  tho  encaustic  and 
mosaic  tiles  manufactured,  1273.  1274. 

Enfcrt,  D\  Brothers,  354. 

Enfer,  E.,  375. 

Engagement  K muster.—  Circular  slate,  with  divisions  for 
each  day  in  the  month,  693.  Use  thereof  for  registering 
engagements,  Ice.,  ib. 

Engel,  F.,  689. 

Engel,  J.,  1536,  1580. 

Engclor,  II.  M.,  and  Son,  1326. 

Engelmann,  — , 1576. 

Engel  maun,  S.,  186. 

Engerth,  Professor  W.  (Juror),  Iv. 

England,  G.,  and  Go.,  39 1,  395. 

English,  E.  F.,  1212. 

English’s  Patent  Camphinc  Cotnpatiy,  173,  191. 

Engraving  on  Glass— Prize  Medals, Sec.,  awarded  for,  1 Ini', 
1181. 

Enriquez,  J.,  137. 

Enriquez,  J.  N.,  153. 

Enschede,  J.,  and  Son?,  893,  893,  903.  99 1 . 

Ensor,  T.,  It>56, 

Enthoven,  K.,  104,  390. 

Envelope  Cases. — Elegant  variety  exhibited,  932. 

Envelopes.  Machines  for  folding  and  gumming,  421.  Im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  the  paper  trade,  976,  lii  ?„ 
Number  of  Exhibitors,  *>76.  De  Ea  Hue’s  patent 
machine,  976, 977.  Messrs.  Waterlow’s  folding  machine, 
977.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Collection  of  adhesive 
envelopes,  ib.  List  of  Awards  to  Exhibitors,  993. 

Epurator  tor  Cotton.— Machine,  from  Fruuce,  termed 
**  L’Epurateur,”  for  opening  and  cleaning  cotton  on  a 
new  system,  415. 

Eo'  ATORIALS. — Sec  Astronomical  Instruments. 

Erunl,  P.,  716-720,  727. 

Eratosthenes.—  Model  of  this  portion  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, 687. 

Ehuotine. — An  extract  of  the  Secalc  cvmnium,  lo5. 

Erich,  C.  A.,  1.34. 

Ericsson,  J.,  464,  520,  540,  542,  543,  659,  661. 

Ernst,  P.,  L11L 

End  toil',  Lieut-General,  128,  130. 

Erskinc  aud  Co.,  Messrs.,  35. 

Krtcl  and  Sun,  527,  536. 

Krytoric  Acid— Prepared  from  lichens,  121. 

Escapements  or  Watches. — See  Watches. 

Escheriseh,  — , 

Kschwciler  Mining  Company  in  (Htulberg),  76. 

F.sd idles  aud  Margrave,  465,  E12ih 

Ksxaddy,  S.,  353. 

Essences-— See  Perfumery. 

Essential  Oils.-  See  Oils. 
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Essex,  W.,  1540,  1555, 

Estconrt,  S.,  108. 

Estiioma,  Government  or  (Russia),  236. 

Estivnut  Brothers,  1 1 , 63,  355,  860,  In97.  See  also  Bran 
Manufacture!. 

Etox,  A.,  1534,  1571, 

Etunooraphical  Models.—  Description,  under  this  title, 
of  a few  collections  of  snuill  figures  illustrative  of 
foreign  costumes  and  manners,  1444.  High  interest 
which  these  models  possess,  apart  from  their  merit  as 
works  of  art,  ib.  These  models  confined  to  one  exhi- 
bitor in  the  British  Department,  and  to  the  Maltese, 
Spanish,  and  Indian  Sections,  1444-1447.  Remarks  on 
the  beautiful  group  of  wax  figures  exhibited  in  the  Fine 
Art  Court,  by  N.  Moutanari,  illustrative  of  Mexican 
town  and  savage  life,  1444,  1443.  1447.  Remarks  on 
the  figures  modelled  in  clay  and  plaster,  and  carved  in 
wood,  exhibited  in  tho  Indian  Court,  1443, 1446.  Figures 
from  Malta  modelled  in  wax,  1446.  Remarks  on  the 
models  contributed  by  Spain,  illustrative  of  the  dress 
and  manners  of  that  country,  1446,  1447.  List  of 
awards,  1 4 17. 

Etienne,  St.  (Franco) — Test  of  M.  Chuard’s  gaxoscope  in 
tho  coal  minos  of,  648. 

Ettcib,  Mehscn,  138. 

F.ubu-a,  Bishop  of,  161. 

Fuston  and  Milligan,  316. 

Evans  and  Co..  752,  753. 

Evans,  D.,  and  Co.,  1002, 

Evans,  Dr.,  152. 

Evans,  E.,  887. 

Evans,  F.  J.,  ll>8. 

Evans,  G.,  109. 

Evans,  J.,  and  Son,  371. 

Evans,  J.,  Son,  ami  Co.,  1099,  1109. 

Evans,  J.  8.,  930,  936,  987,  1C64. 

Evans,  Messrs,  976. 

Evans,  O.  B.,  602. 

Evans,  R.,  and  Co.,  lt»29. 

Evans,  S.  A.,  ccv. 

Evans  and  Son,  867. 

Evans,  W.,  270,  371,  754. 

Evcracrt,  Sisters,  1033. 

Everett,  — , 1401. 

Everitt  and  Son,  1109. 

Evers  bed,  86o. 

Evrot,  — , 1265. 

Ewart,  II.,  1434. 

Ewing,  J.  II.,  338. 

Excise  Duties.  - I injurious  results  attending  tho  operation  of 
the  Excise  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
1148,  1149. 

Expansion  Gear.— Patent  expansion  gar,  by  which  the 
variations  of  tho  expansion  may  be  registered  whilst 
the  engine  is  working,  368. 

Eve-pieces  roa  Telescopes. — See  Trletcopes. 

Eyes,  Artificial — Observations  dll  the  collection  of, 
751. 

Eyrnlcn,  P.,  and  Sou,  346,  803. 

Eyre,  Ward,  and  Co.,  23,  lo76. 

Eyres,  Wm.,  and  Sons,  769. 

Fober,  A.  W.,  983,931. 

Fabian,  C.  G.,  200,  244. 

Fabrlque-Noury,  Son,  Harouin,  and  Co.,  346,  8<J3. 

Fabry,  A.,  375. 

Fac-similes  or  Ancient  MSS.— Remarks  on  the  fac-similcs 
of  illuminations  and  initial  letters  executed  by  Count 
Auguste  de  Bastard,  1542,  1 376. 

Fac-similes  or  Printinu—  executed  by  the  hand,  1560, 

Facy,  II.,  672. 


Faddy,  Captain,  1 439. 

Fndeuilhe,  V.  B.,  159. 

Faemler,  — , 1043. 

Fnesslcr,  J.  A.,  1331. 

Fairbairn.  W.  (Juror),  Ixvi. 

Fairbairn,  W.,  and  Sons,  363,  426,  430,  433. 

Fatcini  Brothers,  1212. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  1 449. 

Falisse  and  Trapmann,  470,  1109. 

Falk,  — (Juror),  lxl. 

Falkland  Islands — Promising  specimen 'of  lichen  and  or- 
chil la  weed  from,  213. 

Falkland,  Lord — Statue  of,  remarks  thereon,  1534,  1531. 

Folloise,  J.t  1134,  1339. 1583,  1662. 

Fallon-Plron,  J.  IL,  57., 

Faison,  S.,  1 142. 

Fan  court,  C.,  cciv. 

Fans.— Occur  in  paintings  on  Theban  tombs,  1488.  The 
fan  Is  mentioned  by  Euripides ; its  use  in  Greece 
similar  to  that  in  Egypt,  but  ita  forms  far  more  beau- 
tiful, ib.  Luxury  of  the  fan  enjoyed  by  the  Roman 
ladies,  ib.  Two  forms  of  the  fan  referred  to  in  the 
works  of  the  middle  ages,  ib.  Fan,  ns  brought  to 
Franco  by  Catherine  do  Medic  is,  ib.  Gorgeous  fans 
in  use  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.; 
high  cost  thereof,  ib.  Painted  fans  of  universal  use 
and  moderate  price  in  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  1488, 1489.  England  a great  buyer  of  fans 
in  the  lost  century,  1489.  Superiority  of  the  Chinese 
fans,  ib.  Description  of  the  fans  of  France ; statistics 
of  the  trade  at  various  periods,  1490-1492.  Numerous 
examples  of  fans  contributed  by  the  colonial  depen- 
dencies of  Great  Britain ; remarks  thereon,  1492,  1493. 
Specimens  of  fans,  and  remarks  thereon,  from  Egypt, 
Spain,  Tunis,  Turkey,  and  Wurtemburg,  1493.  Number 
of  exhibitors  of  fans  ; classification  thereof  according 
to  the  various  countries,  ib.  List  of  awards,  1494. 

Faraday,  Michael  (Juror),  lili,  1163. 

Faraday  and  Son,  1109. 

Farcy,  J.  (Juror),  lv. 

Farina.— Samples  of  maixe  farina  from  the  United  States, 
134. 

Farina,  A.,  903,  991. 

Farina,  J.  M-,  1.3-19,  1352, 1359. 

Farjon,  II.,  346. 

Farlow,  C.,  1515.  1516. 

Farlow,  J.  K.,  1513,  1516. 

Farrange,  Mias,  lt>59. 

Farrobo,  Count  de,  200. 

Farrow,  C.,  1114. 

Fassin,  — , jun.,  822. 

F astro,  — , 654,  660. 

Faucet,  T.,  304. 

Fauconier-Dclire,  1114. 

Faudcl  and  Phillips,  1036,  1040. 

Faulding,  J.,  LL1L 

Fauler,  J.  F.  (Juror),  lx. 

Faulkner,  It.  and  C.,  137. 

Fauntleroy  and  Sons,  246,  267,  351,  352. 

Fouguier,  L.  F.,  1327. 

Faun;,  J.  M.,  LtLL 

Faussemagne,  — , 355. 

Fauvelc-Delabarre,  1325. 

Fovre,  Brandt,  744,  745. 

Favre,  II.  A.,  746. 

Favrel,  — , 70. 

Fawcett,  — , 1040,  1041. 

Fawcett,  B.,  109. 

Faye,  P.  G.,  11LL 
Fee,  135. 

Feathers  and  Down.  Instructive  and  comprehensive  col- 
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lection  thereof,  349.  Different  states  of  preparation 
for  bed-stuffing,  ib.  Knmcs  of  tho  exhibitors  and 
awards,  A.  General  admiration  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiful colouring  and  graceful  form  of  these  ornaments, 
850.  651.  Kinds  generally  worn  for  dress,  fiiL  He- 
marks  on  these  varieties  as  regards  their  relative  value 
and  use,  ib.  Employment  given  to  a great  number  of 
females  by  the  manufacture  of  feathers,  851,  852. 
Articles  exhibited;  names  of  exhibitors  to  whom 
awards  have  been  made,  852. — Sec  also  Leather,  4r. 

Feather  Flowers.—  Sec  ffceor,  Artificial, 

Fean-  Bee  hard.  V.  A.,  IQftt- 

Pechner,  — , 889,  LiliL 

F rent. a.  Fine  collection  of  fecules  from  Paris,  133.  Sam- 
ples of  from  the  United  States,  134. — See  also  Starch. 

Foetham,  Miller,  and  Co.,  I Ui9. 

Fehr  and  Eisenring,  928. 

Fehr,  J.  C.,  759. 

Feichmann,  C.,  1402. 

Feigenspan,  A.,  353. 

Fcischman,  — , 898. 

Felix,  A.,  1424. 

Felkiti,  W.  (Juror),  llii,  lxl. 

Felt  Hats— Specimens  of,  from  France,  1056. 

Fr.LT  Cixmis— Specimens  of,  769,  771. 

Feltiro  Wools.-  See  Raw  Product,  fee. 

Ferdebs.— See  Stom. 

Fenn,  J.,  1323. 

Penney,  F.,  ln76. 

Ferguson  Brothers,  903. 

Ferguson,  Miller,  and  Co.,  1284. 

Ferguson  and  Sons,  752,  754. 

Fergttsson,  C.  A.  and  T.,  468. 

Forte,  W.,  MIL 

Fermented  Liquors.— See  liter.  K«o  di  Arancio. 

Fernandez,  — , 201. 

Frrns,  Dried.— Scries  of  well-preserved  and  caxcfully- 
drled  ferns  from  Madeira,  335. 

ForuaeUc  end  Holland,  759. 

Ferrare,  F.  and  L.  de,  56. 

Ferrax,  II.,  and  Sisters,  1432. 

Ferreira,  M.  B.,  214. 

Ferricr,  Honourable  J.,  39.  See  also  Grid*  of  Iron. 

Fehbol — Royal  Manufactory  of  Isabella  11.  at  (Bpain),  814. 

Fkhky  Boat— Model  of,  for  railways,  443. 

Fcruvelodgi,  The  (Tailors’  Association),  of  Janina,  1064. 

Fery,  A.,  129. 

Fessler,  A.  (Juror),  lxl. 

Festirioq  Quarries  (N.  Wales).— Superior  quality  of  the 
slates  from  the  Festiniog  Quarries,  19.  Beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  slate  Hags  from,  1221. 

Fetid  Goosr-rooT—  Extract  of,  120. 

Fetter  and  Hahn,  889*  1206,  1612. 

Feta,  J.,  1114. 

Feueher,  — , 1573. 

Kcuchtwanger,  Dr.,  44,  183. 

Feyeux,  N.  D.  M.,  133. 

Fibrous  Sibstarces.—  One  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  whole  series  of  raw  produce,  220.  Division  of 
this  subject  into  three  distinct  heads,  ib.  The  first, 
including  the  different  varieties  of  cotton,  220-227.  The 
second,  flax  and  hemp,  227-236.  And  the  third,  con- 
sisting of  the  various  other  vegetable  fibres,  237  245. 
Interesting  collection  of  vegetable  fibres  from  India, 
239-243.  Specimens  of  aloe  fibre  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  243.  Samples  and  specimens  of  various 
vegetable  fibres  from  several  of  the  W'ost  India  Islands, 
243,  244.  Bale  of  “ New  Orleans  moss,”  a substitute 
for  horse-hair,  from  the  United  States,  244.  Specimens 
of  fibrous  wood  from  Austria,  ib.  Specimen  of  fine 
wool  need  for  slutting  furniture,  from  Prussia,  244,  215. 


Specimens  of  vegetable  fibres  from  Spain,  and  also  from 
Portugal,  245.  See  also  Cottm.  Flax  and  Jlemp. 

Flcalho,  Marquis  de,  200,  245,  327. 

Fiedler,  A.  G.,  769. 

Field,  J.  C.  and  J.,  1384,  1395. 

Field  and  Son,  577,  606. 

Field  Grits.  See  Cannon,  Sr. 

Ficldhousc  and  Co.,  431. 

Fieux  and  Co.,  659. 

Figdor  and  Sons,  336. 

Flggins,  V.  and  J.,  902*  982. 

Figuelmlo,  J.  de,  81,  1240. 

Filemonoff,  K.,  236. 

Files. — Specimens  of  various  descriptions,  1076-1079. 

Filiureb  Work. — Filigree  work  from  India  as  perfect  as 
that  from  China,  1120.  Specimens  of,  from  Malta,  i 142. 
Specimens  of  filigree  work  from  Genoa,  1134. 

Filters.—  Observations  on  Kansome  and  Co.’s  filters,  1270. 

Finch,  J.,  1191. 

Finch  and  Willey,  441. 

Fire  Arts,  Materials  ard  Processes  applicable  to 
toe.  — Notices  of  the  principal  materials  and  processes 
applicable  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  viz.:— 1.  En- 
caustic painting  and  fresco,  154L — 2.  Ornamental 
printing,  chromo-typogmphy,  gold-illuminated  typo- 
graphy, fce.,  ib.  — 3.  Lithography  (black),  chromo- 
lithography,  gold-illuminated  lithography,  fcc.,  1541, 
1542  — 4.  Zincography  or  other  modes  of  printing,  1542. 
Other  processes,  ib. 

Firokr  Plates.— Protean  stone  or  imitation  ivory  plates, 
1394.  Specimens  exhibited,  1400.  See  also  Door  Plata. 

Finlaiton,  W.,  225. 

Finlay  son,  Bousefield,  and  Co.,  811.  614. 

Finlayson,  F.,  and  Co.  760. 

Fino,  J.,  1326. 

Fiolet,  L.,  70,  1501,  1503. 

Fire  A muniLATona.— Portable  machine,  by  Phillips,  for 
extinguishing  fires  by  chemical  application,  650. 
Mixture  used,  651.  Detail  of  experiments  tried,  and 
results,  A.  Principle  of  action,  652.  Unattended  with 
any  practical  difficulties  in  its  use,  ib.  Great  advantages 
on  ship-board,  A.  Annihilator  designed  by  means  of  a 
discharge  of  gas  to  extinguish  fire,  ib.  The  Jury  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  this  machine,  ib. 

Fire-Arms. — See  Owu,  £re.  Inn. 

Fire-Bricks.— Samples  of  fire-bricks  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cowen  and  Co.,  Blaydon  Bum,  Newcastle-on -Tyne, 
1286.  Great  extent  of  their  works,  A.  Other  samples 
of  fire-bricks  exhibited,  12&H29L  Specimens  of  glazed 
fire-clay  bricks,  1294. 

Fibe-Clav— Specimens  of,  57.  Articles  from  Baudoir,  Bel- 
gium, male  of  refractory  clay,  A.  Sec  also  Clay , Re- 
fractory. 

Fihe-Clat  Goods  (glaxed).— Several  exhibitors  of  glazed 
fire-clay  goods,  some  of  them  nearly  approximating  to 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  1292.  Objects  exhibited 
and  awards,  1292-1294.  Specimens  of  from  Prussia  and 
from  the  United  States,  1294.-  See  also  Firr-Jirieks. 

Fibe-Eroihes. — Carriage  fire-engine,  from  Canada,  to  be 
worked  by  forty  men  ; ingenious  construction  thereof ; 
great  power,  he.  381.  Fire-engine  without  a carriage, 
and  a marine  fire-engine  from  France;  description 
thereof,  A.  London  Brigade  carriage  fire-engine, 
worked  by  twenty-eight  men,  382.  London  Brigade  car- 
riage fire-engine  to  be  worked  by  thirty  men,  ib. 
Table  showing  the  relative  power  of  these  various  en- 
gines, 382,  383. 

Firmin  and  Sons,  1 109. 

Firth,  E.,  and  Sons.  784. 

Fisch  Brothers,  1032. 

Fischer,  A.,  51,  1076*  U4RL  1363,  1656. 
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Fischer,  B.,  51.— See  also  Steel. 

Fischer,  C.,  1194.  • 

Fischer,  C.  A.,  471. 

Fischer,  C.  F.  A.,  96^  JifiL 

Fischer,  C.  H.,  lira. 

Fischer,  C.  U.,  im 

Fischer,  E.,  472. 

Fischer,  G.,  1078. 

Fischer,  G.  T.,  210,  2-24. 

Fischer,  J.  C.,  86. 

Fischer,  K.,  1 V17,  1565. 

Fischer,  Moritz,  1194. 

Fisil  Dried.  —Dried  mullets  from  New  Zealand,  157.  Sam- 
ples of  dried  fish  from  Switzerland,  158.  From  Uussla ,ib. 

Fish-Hooks. — 8oe  Faking ‘tackle. 

Fisher,  — , 3tH. 

Fisher,  A.,  154. 

Fisher  and  Bramhall,  1078. 

Fisher,  F.,  12SQ. 

Fisher,  J.,  135,  1134. 

Fisher,  J.  I!.,  987. 

Fisher,  J.  N\,  1114. 

Fisher,  T.,  687,  690. 

Fisher,  T.  W.,  and  Co.,  1359. 

Fishers  and  Robinson,  1Q2C. 

Fishing  Boats — Models  of  various  descriptions  of,  461. 

Fishing  Tackle,  Ac. — Specimens  of  deep  sea-line's  and 
hooks,  461, 462.  Articles  under  this  head  almost  entirely 
of  British  manufacture,  1515,  Angling  very  little  pur- 
sued in  any  other  countries,  ib.  Number  of  Exhibitors, 
ib.  Merita  of  man}'  articles  could  not  be  completely 
tested  within  the  limits  of  the  Exhibition,  ib.  Creditable 
execution  and  high  finish  of  the  articles  contributed,  ib. 
Improvements  which  combine  practical  utility  with 
excellent  workmanship,  effected  by  Little  and  Co.,  1515, 
1516.  Multiplying  reel  of  ingenious  arrangement,  ib. 
Improved  construction  of  ferrules,  1516.  Fine  lines 
for  float-fishing  from  France,  ib.  List  of  Awards,  ib. 

Fitch,  F.  C.,  268. 

Fiter,  J.,  1035. 

Fizcau,  — , 599. 

Fitzmnurice,  Hon.  Capt.,  468. 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  26. 

Flachcron-Hayard,  606. 

Flag-stones,  Paving-stones,  Ac.  — Classification  of  the 
British  paving-stones  exhibited,  1219.  Yorkshire  flags 
of  great  importance  in  England,  ib.  Objects  exhibited  ; 
particular  remarks  thereon,  awards.  Ac. ; models  of 
paving-stones  from  Belgium,  1219-1221.  Pavement 
exhibited  by  M.  Desanges,  of  Paris,  manufactured  of  a 
stone  called  Pierre  do  Tonnerre,  1221. 

Flaissier  Brothers,  1038,  1042. 

Flanders.— Samples  of  Flemish  flax,  meritorious  on  ac- 
count of  extreme  fineness,  809,  816. 

Flannel  (Cotton).— See  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Flannels. — Wales  the  original  place  where  this  article  was 
made,  782.  Welsh  flannels  still  held  in  high  repute,  ib. 
Chiefly  manufactured  iu  Wales  by  hand  labour,  ib. 
Flannels  more  extensively  made  in  I.ancashire  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  ib.  Machinery  more  gene- 
rally used  there  than  elsewhere,  ib.  Saddlvworth  and 
Us  neighbourhood  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Saxony  flannels,  ib.  A few  white  and  dyed  flannels 
made  in  the  West  of  England,  ib.  A few  low  flannels 
and  coatys,  commonly  called  Galways,  made  in  Ire- 
land, ib.  Production  of  a few  common  and  low  flan- 
nels in  Canada,  ib.  Considerable  merit  in  the  fine  light 
flannels  made  in  France,  783.  Good  assortment  of  flan- 
nels from  Belgium,  ib.  The  few  flannels  exhibited  from 
America  of  good  make  and  finish,  ib.  List  of  contribu- 
tors, specimens  exhibited,  and  prizes  awarded,  783,  784 


Flather,  B.,  1078. 

Flatting  Rollers.-  Highly-finished  rolling-mill,  adapted 
for  a mint,  from  Prussia,  427. 

Flaud,  II.  P.,  369. 

Flare!,  J.,  1099. 

Flavel,  S.,  1109. 

Flax.— Samples  of  flax  from  New  Zealand,  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Fhormium  tenor , 239. 

Flaa-puessixg  Machinery. — The  flax  manufacture  repre- 
sented In  the  British  Department  with  the  same  spirit 
and  completeness  as  the  cotton,  416.  Machines  exhi- 
bited, ib.  No  machinery  relating  to  the  flax  manufac- 
ture in  the  Foreign  Department,  ib. 

Flax,  Society  for  Cultivation  of  (Ireland),  167. 

Flax  and  Hemp. — Gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  flax 
Imported  into  Great  Britain  for  many  years,  227,  228.  - 
Great  efforts  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  extend 
and  improve  the  manufacture  of  llax  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  228.  Flax  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  chiefly  in  Ireland,  ib.  Marked  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the 
flax  itself,  ib.  Chiefly  to  be  traced  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Koyal  Society  for  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of 
Flax  in  Ireland,  ib.  Considerable  impetus  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax  by  the  introduction  of  the  late  R.  B. 
Schenck’s  now  process  of  steeping ; detail  of  this  pro- 
cess, 228-231.  Remarks  on  the  different  samples  and 
specimens  of  flax  and  hemp  from  various  countries ; 
names  of  exhibitors,  and  exhibits  for  which  awards 
have  been  granted,  231-296.  Valuable  collection  shown 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  Improving  and  Promoting 
the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  231.  Useful  and  com- 
plete series  of  the  principal  commercial  varieties  of  flax 
and  hemp  met  with  in  the  English  market,  ib.  Nume- 
rous specimens  contributed  by  P.  Clausaen,  illustrating 
his  potent  process  of  making  flax-cotton  ; detail  of  the 
process,  231  233.  Samples  of  various  descriptions  of  flax 
and  hemp  exhibited  in  the  British  Department,  233,  23 1. 
Good  samples  of  hemp  from  India,  234.  Samples  of  Ca- 
nadian flax,  ib.  Good  specimen  of  flax  from  Van  1 He- 
men's  Land,  ib.  Few  small  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  of 
fair  average  quality  from  the  United  States,  ib.  Samples 
of  strong  and  well-prepared  flax  from  Moravia.  Aus- 
tria, ib.  Excellent  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  from 
Belgium,  ib.  Specimens  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  of  raw  produce,  235.  Very  superior  flax 
and  hemp  contributed  by  French  exhibitors,  ib.  Sam- 
ples of  hemp  atul  flax  frum  the  Zollvcrein,  States,  ib. 
Specimens  of  both  flax  and  hemp  from  Portugal,  ib. 
Specimens  from  Rome,  ib.  Large  and  important  series 
of  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  shown  lu  the  Russian 
collection  of  raw  prodifee;  several  of  the  specimens 
capital,  235,  236.  Good  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  exhi- 
bited in  the  Spanish  Department,  236.  Samples  of 
water-retted  flax  from  Sweden,  ib.  Six  samples  of  flax 
and  two  of  hemp  exhibited  in  the  Turkish  Collection, 
ib. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Manufactures  (Class  XIV.)  — • Tabular 
classification  of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this 
Class  is  divided,  xxxiv,  xxxv.  List  of  Jurors  appointed 
for  this  Class,  lix.  List  of  exhibitors  in  tliis  < la--  to 
whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxxxvii, 
cxxxvili.  The  like  of  those  in  whose  favour  money 
awards  havo  been  granted,  cxxxviii.  And  of  those  of 
whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  cxxxviii,  rxzxix. 
Observations  on  the  progress  and  position  of  tliis 
important  branch  of  manufacture.  807.  Specimens  of 
linen  cloth  from  Kgpyt,  ib.  These  are  much  sur- 
passed  by  the  European  Manufacture,  ib.  Cloth  made 
from  “ China-grass,"  ib.  This  article  a species  of 
flax,  ib.  Handkerchiefs  and  fine  linen  made  from  the 
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material,  807,  806.  Northern  continental  nations  of 
Europe  long  celebrated  for  the  production  of  flax 
and  its  manufactures,  808.  Superiority  of  those  of 
Flanders,  Russia,  and  Germany,  ib.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  not  much  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
linens  until  the  invention  of  the  “ spinning-jenny,"  ib. 
Advantages  now  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  descriptions  of  mill-spun  yarns  and 
manufactured  goods,  ib.  Use  of  steam  power  becoming 
more  general  on  the  Continent,  ib.  Ireland  is  producing 
lx)tli  lawns  and  handkerchiefs  very  extensively,  ib. 
Scotland  pre-eminent  in  low-priced  goods  of  the  quali- 
ties extensively  used  at  home  and  abroad,  ib.  Weaving 
by  power-loom  coming  into  very  general  use  in  Scot- 
land, and  also  on  the  Continent,  ib.  Jacquard  loom 
now  much  used  In  making  damasks,  ib.  England  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  mill-spun  yarn  from  flax,  ib. 
Texture  and  durability  of  linens  contributed  by  English 
exhibitors  deservedly  celebrated,  ib.  Division  of  this 
('loss  into  two  sections: — 1st.  Flaxen  fibre;  and  2nd. 
Woven  fabrics,  80S,  800.  No  specimens  of  prepared 
flaxen  fibre  worthy  of  particular  comment,  809.  No 
improvement  in  the  management  of  flax  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  ib.  Samples  of  Flemish  flax  merito- 
rious on  account  of  extreme  fineness,  ib.  Very  few 
specimens  of  good  flax  from  Ireland,  ib.  Flax  rated  on 
the  hot  and  cold-water  principles,  ib.  Specimens  of 
English  flax  of  sound  quality,  tough  and  good,  ib.  Ex- 
cellent assortment  of  prepared  flax  from  Russia,  ib.  Re- 
marks on  tho  preparation  of  flax  by  M.  Clauasen’s  pro- 
cess, 809,  810.  Specimens  of  China-grass  in  different 
stages  of  preparation,  dressing,  and  manufacture,  810. 
Observations  on  the  yarns  exhibited,  ib.  Little  com- 
petition in  mill-spun  yarns,  ib.  Ireland  not  adequately 
represented,  ib.  Specimens  from  Scotland  of  fair  qua- 
lity, ib.  Excellent  display  of  ysrns  from  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  ib.  Samples  of  linen  lacing- threads  of  great 
variety  and  general  merit,  810,  811.  Collodion  of 
cordage,  kc.,  very  limited,  ib.  Countries  contributing 
woven  fabrics,  ib.  Samples  of  canvas,  sailcloth,  sacking, 
carpeting,  &c.,  of  great  excellence,  ib.  General  ex- 
cellence of  the  woven  fabrics,  heavy  and  low-priccd 
linens;  huckabacks,  crash,  duck,  ticks;  low  sheetings, 
brown  and  fancy  striped  linens,  dowlas.  Holland,  < tana- 
burghs,  kr.,ib.  Extensive  and  varied  exhibition  of  plain 
linen  of  all  widths,  bleached  and  unbloached,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  81 1_,  812.  Observations  on  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  drills,  damasks,  and  twilled  linens 
exhibited,  812.  Specimens  of  cambrics,  lawns,  and 
printed  linens  for  dresses,  kc.,  ib.  Management  of  flax 
and  ita  products  involves  a great  amount  of  skill  and 
labour,  ib.  Satisfaction  expressed  at  the  excellence 
of  the  textile  fabrics  contributed,  ib.  No  Council 
Medals  recommended  in  this  Class,  81.9.  Awards  of 
Prize  Medals,  Honourable  Mentions,  and  Money  Pre- 
miums, 813  818. 

Flax  and  Hemp,  Substitutes  rou. — Large  number  of 
fibrous  substances  used  as  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp, 
shown  in  the  various  collections  of  raw  produce,  237. 
Nature  of  these  substances,  specimens  and  samples  ex- 
hibited ; awards  and  names  of  exhibitors,  237-245. 

Flaxman.— Influence  of  his  works  on  F.nglish  art;  their 
execution  hardly  equal  to  the  conception,  1542, 

Flechey,  J.  B.,  949,  991. 

Fleecy  Hosiery — Samples  of,  having  special  reference  to 
medical  uses,  1050, 

Fleischmonn,  J.,  1 520. 

Fletcher,  — , 675,  676. 

Fletcher,  H.,  1927. 

Fletcher,  H.  T., 

Fletcher,  J./151. 


Fletcher,  T.,  469. 

Floury,  J.  F.,  183. 

Funders  Island — Good  samples  of  the  Xanthorhcea  ro- 
sins from,  213. 

Flint  Glass— Use  made  of  the  black  flint  In  tho  manufac- 
ture of,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name,  115t.  Great 
antiquity  of  flint  glass  or  crystal,  1 1 GO.  When  first  in- 
troduced into  F.ngland,  ib.  Results  of  the  patent  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Mansell  in  1635;  adoption  of  a metallic 
flux,  1160,  1161.  Works  for  its  manufacture  in  Frauce, 
1161.  General  allusiou  to  the  contributions  iu  this 
section  from  Bohemia,  &c.,  ib.  See  also  Opiicul 
Glau. 

Floatino-Lioiits.— Revolving  floating-lights,  442.  These 
lights  are  in  use  and  work  well,  ib. 

Flock-Paper.--  See  Papcr-hunyinyt. 

Flockcnhaus  and  Co.,  337. 

Flogc,  G.,  1503. 

Flood,  J.,  85. 

Floor-Cloths.— List  of  awards  of  Frixc  Medals  and  Ho- 
nourable Mentions  for  floor-cloths,  1044.  Specimens 
exhibited,  ib.  Principles  on  which  designs  for  floor- 
cloths should  be  regulated,  1636,  1637.  Remarks  on 
the  examples  contained  in  the  F.xhibition,  1637. 

Flooring,  Inlaid.—  Sec  InJaut  Fioort.  Mo*ak  Pucrmmtt. 

Florange,  — , jun.,  1212. 

FiorcfFe,  Socicte  de  (Belgium),  109. 

Florence  Court  (Ireland).  — Account  of  the  Florence 
Court  tile  and  pottery  works,  1282,  1283. 

Flore  Calderon  and  Co.,  183. 

Florimond,  — , 1431. 

Flour.-  Observations  relative  to  flours  and  the  various 
preparations  therefrom,  131,  132.  Samples  of  flour  Uie 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  132.  Few  samples 
exhibited,  ib.  Samples  of  flour  from  Canada,  ib.  From 
the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  ib.  From  Australasia,  ib. 
From  France,  133.  From  Russia,  ib.  From  Austria, 
134.  From  Bavaria,  ib.  F'rorn  the  Netherlands,  ib. 
From  Spain  aud  Portugal,  ib.  F'rom  the  United  States, 
ib. 

Flour-dressing  Machines.— Specimens  of  machines  for 
cleaning  grain  and  separating  the  finer  particles  from 
the  coarser  after  grinding,  431. 

Flour  Steam-Mill  Company  (Vienna),  134. 

Flower,  A.,  cciv. 

Flow  eh- Pots. — Collection  of  flower-pots  of  very  admirable 
manufacture,  and  remarkable  both  for  colour,  smooth- 
ness, and  style,  1283. 

Flower-Stands— Specimens  of,  in  iron  and  brass,  1108, 
1111.  In  silver,  1140. 

Flowers,  Artificial. — Wax  flowers  and  artificial  flowers 
made  of  other  materials,  considered  under  this  head, 
1428.  Wax  flowers,  from  their  fragility,  chiefly  restricted 
in  their  application  to  purposes  of  decoration,  ib. 
Less  difficulty  in  making  them  than  in  those  made  of 
cambric,  feathers,  or  similar  materials,  ib.  Important 
points  in  the  mannfocturc  of  the  latter  description  of 
flowers,  vis.,  durability,  the  advantageous  application 
of  varied  materials,  and  finally,  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, ib.  Remarks  on  the  contributions  from  various 
countries,  namely,  Austria,  Brazil,  the  British  colonies, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  France,  Portugal,  Sweden,  &c., 
and  also  In  the  exhibits  in  the  British  Department  of 
the  F.xhibition,  1428-1433.  Classification  of  the  exhi- 
bitors according  to  tho  various  countries ; list  of 
awards,  names  of  exhibitors,  and  articles  exhibited, 
1433-1436. 

Fluckk,  J.,  1213. 

Fluoh  Spar.—  Remarks  on  the  Derbyshire  manufacture  of 
fluor  spar;  objects  exhibited,  1247,  1248. 

Flutes.— Improvements  effected  in  tho  flute  by  Boehm  of 
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Munich,  724.  Also  by  Mr.  J.  Clinton,  725.  Other 
flutes  exhibited,  728,  729. 

Fly-Wheel. — Model  of  a compensating  fly-wheel  of  inge- 
nious construction,  371. 

Foduer.— Observations  on  the  samples  of  fodder  exhi- 
bited, 131. 

Foese,  G.,  342,  1326. 

Fogartby,  J.,  1114. 

Fogelberg,  — , 1585. 

Fogliardi,  T.  B..  347. 

Foley,  J.  II.,  1334,  1 350. 

Folkard,  J.  W.,  SSL 

Follet,  N.,  1263. 

Fondet,  — , sen.,  1114. 

Fona,  J.  P.  de  la,  1 109. 

Fontaine,  F.,  798. 

Fontaine,  P.,  1109. 

Fontaine-Baron,  M.,  368. 

Fontalno-  Moreau,  — , de,  415,  418. 

Fonts. — Font  exhibited  by  Margetts  and  Fyles  a fine 
specimen  of  sculpture  in  Caen  stone,  1224.  Various 
marble  fonts  exhibited,  1241. 

Fontync  and  Porter,  603. 

Fonte-Bon,  Viscount  de,  138. 

Food,  Substances  used  as  (Class  in.).— Tabular  classifi- 
cation of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  Into  which  this 
Class  is  divided,  xx,  xxl.  I.ist  of  Jurors  and  Associates 
appointed  for  tills  Class,  liv.  List  of  exhibitors  in 
thin  Class  to  whom  Council  Medals  have  lieen  awarded, 
lxxxiii.  The  like  of  those  to  whom  Prise  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  lxxxiii-  Ixxxv.  And  of  those  of  w’hora 
Honourable  Mention  is  made,  Ixxxvi-lxxxviii.  Course 
pursued  by  the  Jury  of  this  Class  in  conducting  their 
inquiries,  123.  Observations  respecting  the  various 
items  falling  within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries,  via.: 
Common  European  cerenlia,  124-128.  Or  call  a rarely 
cultivated  in  Europe,  128-130.  Millet  and  other  small 
grains  used  as  food,  130.  Pulses  and  cattle  food,  130, 
131.  Grasses,  fodder,  plants,  and  agricultural  roots, 
131.  Flours  and  preparations  of  the  forpgoing  classes, 
131-134.  Oil  seeds  and  their  cakes.  135.  Hops,  135, 
136.  Dried  fruit  and  seeds,  196-133.  Tea,  138-141. 
Substitutes  for  tea,  141.  Coffee,  cocoa  seeds,  nibs,  &c., 
1 41  144.  Chicory  and  other  substitutes  for  cofTee,  144. 
Fermented  liquors,  145.  Tobacco,  145-149.  Spices 
and  condiments,  vinegar  and  pickles,  130,151.  Starches, 
151,  152.  Sugar,  152-154.  Preserved  alimentary  sub- 
stances, 154-158.  Portable  soups,  concentrated  meats, 
&c.,  158,  159.  Caviare,  trepang,  Jce.,  159.  Honey,  159- 
161.  Preparations  of  blood,  161,  162.  Isinglass,  162. 

Forbes,  fl.  (Juror),  Kill. 

Forbes  and  Hutchinson,  832. 

Fonrr-Pi  Jirs.  See  Fumpa. 

Ford,  D.,  list! 

Ford  ham,  — , 131. 

Fordbam  and  Sons,  12BQ- 

Fokeicn  Jurors. — See  Jurtn. 

Forges. — Porges  from  Plan,  Bohemia,  52.  Portable  forges, 
363.  See  also  Iron  anti  Steel. 

Forging  Machines -Specimens  of,  426. 

Formento,  L.,  803. 

Forrcr,  A.,  853. 

Forrest,  J.,  and  Sons,  1026,  1679. 

Forster,  F.,  and  Co.,  769. 

Forster,  S.  A.,  720,  728. 

Forster,  T.,  1313,  I32fi. 

Fortier,  Beaulieu,  S62. 

Fortin,  Boutcllicr,  769. 

Fnrtnum,  Mason,  and  Co.,  136,  150,  160,  1426. 

Fort  on,  Du  ponceau,  and  Co.,  1229. 

Fortuer,  F.  X.,  1200.  1211. 


Fortunatus  of  Poitiers. — Quoted,  1132. 

Fossils — Collection  of,  from  America,  44.  See  also  Mt*e- 
ratogieal  Specimen*  ami  FouiU. 

Foster,  — , 1227. 

Foster,  J.  (Juror),  lxvii. 

Foster,  J.r  and  Son,  777,  786-788. 

Foster,  Porter,  and  Co.,  1056. 

Foster,  Son,  ami  Duncan,  852,  14.14. 

Fothcrgill,  B.  (Juror),  lv. 

Foucault,  — , 683. 

Fouche-Leppel letter,  Messrs.,  93,  109. 

Fouehcr,  — , 420. 

Foulis,  Dr.,  927. 

Foil  Uses,  — , 875. 

Foulqui^  and  Co.,  837.  1030. 

Foust  air  Pumps. — See  Fumpt. 

Fourtairs. — Model  of  a fountain  in  the  market- place  of 
Nuremberg,  443,  1543,  1565.  Specimens  of  cast-iron 
fountains,  1104.  1110.  The  crystal  fountain  of  Messrs. 
Osier,  a work  of  great  beauty,  1171.  Lawn  and  con- 
servatory fountains,  1 190.  Various  small  drawing-room 
fountains,  showing  some  ingenuity  ami  elegance,  1 •* ».i 
Remarks  on  the  examples  of  fountains  in  sine  and  other 
metals,  1613,  1614.  Advantages  that  would  attend  the 
introduction  of  fountains  into  the  Metropolis,  1614. 

Fourdinols,  A.  G.,  1198,  1200,  1211,  1572.  1620,  1626. 

Fourdrinier,  E.  N.,  390. 

Fourdrinier,  G.  H.,  420,  422,  946. 

Fourdrinier,  H.  and  8.,  938. 

Foariner,  — , jun.,  898. 

Foumival,  Altmaycr,  and  Co.,  786,  788. 

Fowler,  J.,  513,518. 

Fowler,  J..P.,  109. 

Fowler,  Messrs.,  316. 

Fowling- Pieces. — Seo  Guru,  &,c. 

Fownes  Brothers,  1056. 

Fox,  A.,  461. 

Fox,  K.  W.,  555,  557,  1282. 

Fox,  T.  H.,  1114. 

Fox,  W.,  318. 

Fox  and  Barrington,  109. 

Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  389,  438,  1171,  1343.  1560k 

Fraccaroli,  L,  1531,  1577. 

Praikin,  C.  A.,  1531,  1^ 

Franc  and  Martelin,  786. 

Franca,  A.  de,  1142. 

France.— Apparatus  of  M.  Berard  for  separating  foreign 
substances  from  coal,  10.  Brass  manufactures  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Estivant,  of  Givct,  Ardennes,  11. 
Mineral  industry  of  France  at  the  present  time  almost 
entirely  concentrated  in  the  working  of  coat  and  the 
production  of  iron,  59.  Evidcncca  existing  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  its  territory  is  not  less  rich  in  metal- 
liferous deposits  than  several  other  countries  of  Europe 
celebrated  for  the  prosperity  of  their  mines,  ib.  Most 
of  the  mines  in  France  were  worked  on  an  extensive 
scale  during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  still 
later  under  tho  feudal  lords,  ib.  Diminution  of  these 
workings  when  the  power  of  these  lords  were  reduced 
under  a central  authority,  ib.  Finishing  stroke  given 
to  this  source  of  industry  by  the  revolution  of  1793.  ib. 
Few  metal  mines  now  in  activity;  small  and  unimportant 
produce  thereof,  ib.  Happy  contrast  formed  to  the 
workings  of  metal-mines,  by  the  working  of  coal  and 
the  production  of  iron,  ib.  General  remarks  ou  the 
working  of  coal  in  France,  59, 60.  General  remarks  on 
the  production  of  iron, 66-63,  Specimens  of  coal  and  iron 
exhibited,  names  of  exhibitors  and  awards,  63,  et  my. 

Production  of  ultramarine  in  France,  numlier  of  manu- 
factories of  that  article,  100.  Present  condition  of  the 
white  lead  manufacture  in  France,  101,  102. 
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No  bulk  of  com  exhibited  by  France,  127.  The  samples 
exhibited  chiefly  intended  iui  illustrations  of  manufac- 
turing processes,  ib.  Fine  sample's  of  rice,  12  J.  Exten- 
sive collection  of  flours  and  preparations  therefrom 
contributed  from  France,  1.13  Reference  to  the  magni- 
ficent Gruaux  wheat-flour  of  M.  D’Arblay,  jun.j  peculiar 
process  by  which  prepared,  ib.  The  contribution  of 
dried  fruits  from  France  small,  except  of  fruits  pre- 
served with  sugar,  137.  Extensive  collection  of  choco- 
lates, 144.  Samples  of  coffee,  ib.  Mustards,  151. 
Samples  of  aromatized  vinegar,  ib.  Samples  of  starch 
and  starch-gum  derived  from  different  sources,  186,  187. 

Samples  of  oils,  192.  Colouring  matters  or  dyeing  stuffs. 
213, 214.  V cry  superior  flax  and  hemp,  235.  Samples  of 
cork  both  in  the  rough  state  and  when  cut  by  Do  Bos- 
sinou's  patent  machinery,  245.  Specimens  of  woods, 
398.  Interesting  specimens  of  preserved  woods,  ib. 
Illustration  of  l>r.  Boucheric’s  process,  ib.  Exhibits  of 
wool  from  France,  338,  332.  Specimens  of  raw  silk  anil 
cocoons,  344-318.  Gelatines  ami  glues  of  superior 
quality,  351,355.  Specimens  of  albumen,  357.  Animal 
charcoal,  honc-binrk,  and  ivory -black,  ib. 

Double  turbine,  an  hydraulic  machine  of  frequent  use  in 
France  but  almost  unknown  in  England,  368.  Descrip- 
tion thereof,  ib.  Double  pump  with  large  cylinders  and 
six-inch  valves  mounted  on  carriage  to  be  used  in  ex- 
cavations, 384.  Carriages,  viz. : a buggy  drag  and  a 
town  berlin,  410. 

Cotton  spinning  machinery,  415.  “ 1/  F.puratcur  ” for  | 

opening  and  cleaning  cotton,  ib.  Spinning-frame,  ib.  • 
Woollen  manufacturing  machinery,  415,  416.  Fulling 
machine  for  cloth,  415.  Shearing  machine,  416. 
Jacquard-loom,  employing  paper  instead  of  card,  418. 
Stocking  or  hosicry-franuy,  419.  Circular  hosiery- 
frames,  ib.  Ilcald  machines,  420.  Machine  for  manu- 
facturing paper,  ib.  Machine  for  numbering  and 
printing  tickets,  422.  Heckles,  423.  Boilers  fbr  spin- 
ning machinery,  ib.  Card  clothing  machine,  ib. 
Forging  machine,  426.  Machine  for  making  nails,  427. 
Press  for  bending  and  cutting  hooka  and  eyes,  ib.  Ms-  * 
chine  for  planing  and  moulding  wood,  428.  Brick- 
making machine  for  hollow  bricks,  429.  Dressing  ' 
machine  for  millstones,  430.  Chocolate-making  ma- 
chine, 431.  Kneading  machine,  ib.  Apparatus  for 
grinding  and  preparing  potatoes,  ib.  Vacuum  sugar 
apparatus,  432.  Wire  cloth  for  paper-makers,  434. 
Machine  for  engraving  cylinders,  ib.  Machine  for 
mincing  meat,  ib. 

Agricultural  implements,  483, 512,  518. 

Improvements  introduced  by  France  in  naval  architec- 
ture, 447.  Number  of  steam  vessels  built  st  Cmiznt 
for  the  Rhone  in  12  years,  456,  457.  Improved  capstan 
adapted  to  the  use  of  chain  cables,  460.  Objects  con- 
nected with  ship  buildlug  from  France,  ib.  Apparatus 
for  saving  life,  464.  General  remarks  on  the  manu- 
facture of  small  arms,  468.  This  country  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  manufacture  than  any  other  nation,  468, 
469.  Specimens  of  small  arms,  470,  471. 

Nautical  instruments  of  various  descriptions,  541,  543. 
Surveying  instruments,  546.  Dividing  machines,  554, 
555.  Balances  of  various  constructions,  557,  558.  Coin- 
weighing machine,  564,  566.  Air-pumps,  of  different 
construction,  567,  568.  Telescopes,  571,  572.  Micro- 
scopes, 577,  578.  Achromatic  glasses  for  telescopes, 
582.  Optical  glass,  586.  Lenses  and  prisms,  587,  588. 
Superiority  of  the  spectacles  exhibited  in  the  French 
Department  over  those  in  the  British,  591-593. 
Description  of  the  various  cameras  exhibited  in  the 
French  Department,  596,  597.  8|>ecimens  of  photo- 
graphic  glass,  597.  Daguerreotype  pictures,  603. 
Electrical  instruments,  613.  Chemical  apparatus,  647. 


New  safety  lamp,  048.  Assay  furnaces  and  crucibles, 
ib.  Galvanic  battery,  ib.  Barometers  of  original  con- 
struction, 659.  Description  of  an  instrument  called  a 
manometer,  ib.  Series  of  delicate  and  accurate  thermo- 
meters, 660.  Description  of  a planimeter,  666.  Dyna- 
mometers, 667.  M odds  of  crystals,  668.  l'entagraplis, 
670.  Untnographio  apparatus,  674.  Gcoramas  and 
uranoramas,  677.  Calculating  machines  and  rules,  681, 
683.  Printing  machine  for  the  blind  from,  683. 

Harps  exhibited  by  Mr.  Krard,  720.  Harps  by  Domeny, 
ib.  Bow  or  stringed  musical  instruments,  ib.  Brain 
musical  instruments,  723.  Wind  instruments,  724. 
Harmoniums  a Percussion,  726.  Mclodiums,  ib. 

Collection  of  turret  clocks  and  ornamental  house  clocks, 
735,  732.  Watches  and  watch-making  machinery,  741, 
742.  Collection  of  surgical  instruments,  752.  Anato- 
mical models  of  great  excellence,  752,  753. 

Cotton  yams,  758.  Various  specimens  of  cotton  manu- 
factures from  France,  7551,760.  Woollen  cloths;  prin- 
cipal scats  of  manufacture  thereof,  766,  768.  Worsted 
stuff  goods,  776-781.  Considerable  merit  in  the  fine 
light  flannels  mode  in  France ; specimens  exhibited,  783. 
Large  proportion  of  merino  yarns  exhibited,  785.  The 
mule  in  universal  use  on  the  Continent  for  spinning 
short-stapled  wools,  ib.  This  the  chief  cause  why  the 
French  have  been  able  to  take  the  lead  in  merinos  and 
mouucline-de-lainc  fabrics,  ib.  Samples  of  yams,  785, 
787,  788.  Remarks  on  the  silk  manufacture  of  France, 
792.  Specimens  of  ribbons,  796.  Specimen*  of  manu- 
factured silks,  797-805.  Flax  and  hempen  manufac- 
tures, 813-615.  Large  quantities  of  mixed  fabric* 
produced  in  France,  82n.  Peculiarly  successful  in  the 
finer  and  richer  descriptions,  ib.  Objects  exhibited, 
622-825.  Specimens  of  shuwls  of  various  description*, 
831  833,836. 

Feather  ornaments,  feather  screens,  and  feather  brooms, 
Hj2.  Specimens  of  perukes  and  ladies’  fronts,  652.  853. 
Horse  hair  and  “ vegetable  silk  ” damask,  853.  Various 
kinds  of  leather,  659-866.  Parchment  and  vellum, 
867.  Saddlery  and  harness,  669. 

History  of  printing  in  France;  specimens  of  typography 
exhibited,  889-892.  Specimens  of  type  founding,  'M k3 
Specimens  of  stereotyping,  ‘JOB.  Apparatus  and 
books  for  teaching  the  blind,  927.  Specimens  of  book- 
binding, 1433.  Specimen*  of  vellum-bound  ledgers  and 
account  books,  936.  History  and  statistics  of  the 
paper  manufacture  of  France,  948  951.  Specimens 
contributed,  and  list  of  makers,  1449.  Specimens  of 
playing  cards,  975.  Samples  of  drawing  boards,  ‘>76 . 
Envelopes,  921.  Fancy  stationery  articles,  lace- 
papers,  978.  Enamelled  papers,  ib.  Scrap-books,  980- 
Portfolios,  ib.  Albums,  961,  Pocket-books,  982-  Car- 
tonnage-paper  boxes,  ib.  Blacklcad  pencils, 983.  Seal- 
ing wax,  985. 

Specimens  of  printing  and  dyeing  fkbrlcs,  997.  lonl. 
Causes  of  the  superiority  in  the  finer  classes  of  French 
goods,  997 -'->99.  Articles  exhibited,  lOOl  1(K>3.  Lace 
and  embroidery,  1016-1022.  1029- 1031.  Upholstery, 
fringes,  trimmings,  and  coach  laces,  lu29.  Carpets  and 
floorcloths,  1(442-1044.  Specimens  of  hosiery,  1050. 
1Q51.  Boots  and  shoes,  1q53  105,5.  Kid  mud  other 
gloves,  1056.  lo5~.  Specimens  of  hats,  1058.  Shirts, 
cravats,  braces,  conets,  and  other  wearing  apparel, 
1 060. lufil. 

Cutlery  nod  tools,  1016-lillJ.  General  hardware,  1069. 
Works  in  the  precious  metals  and  articles  of  jewellery, 
1124.  rj  »rq.,  1 141.  Description  of  the  jewels  manufac- 
tured by  G.  Ijomonnicr,  of  Paris,  for  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
1126.  Works  in  gilt  bronze,  1129,  1130.  1137.  Period  of 
the  introduction  of  the  glass  manufacture  into  France, 
1U7.  Important  privileges  granted  by  the  Government 
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with  the  view  of  Inducing  person*  of  capital  and  edu- 
cation to  enter  into  the  bwinpin,  ib.  Modification*  of 
these  privilege*  from  time  to  time;  their  injurious  effect, 
ih.  Introduction  of  the  cylindrical  process  of  glass- 
blowing  into  France,  1 1 r>4.  Particulars  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  plate-glass  in  France.  1157,  ] 1 -'>8.  The  like  as 
to  flint-glass,  1 161.  Articles  of  glass  contributed  from 
France  for  which  Medals,  ttc.,  have  been  awarded,  1179- 
1 1SL  Remarks  on  the  contributions  of  France  to  the 
Ceramic  Department  of  the  Exhibition;  Medals,  tec., 
awarded,  1 191-1194.  Considerable  reputation  acquired 
by  ornamental  cabinet  work  in  the  time  of  I.ouis  XIV., 

1 1 98.  The  manufacturers  have  since  continued  to  pro- 
duce works  of  great  beauty,  ih.  Art  of  inlaying  woods 
greatly  odvanced  in  the  last  century  by  Reisner,  ih. 
Invention  of  buhl  work  by  M.  Do  Boulc,  ih.  S|iecimcns 
of  marqueterie  and  mosaic  Iniav,  i UP,  l&m.  ill  1-1  jin. 
Carved  Furniture,  12(10,  1201,  1211,  1212.  Billiard 
table*,  12»1,  1211.  Cabinets  with  mechanical  action, 
1201,  1211.  1212.  Painted  window-blind*,  1202.  1212. 
Wax  painted  cloths,  1202,  1213.  Perfection  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper-hangings  in  France,  1203.  Many 
important  improvements  introduced  in  that  country,  ib. 
Beautiful  specimens  exhibited,  1205,  1206,  1211,  1213. 
Considerable  success  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
japan  ware,  120*.  Employment  of  carton-picrrc  for 
architectural  decoration ; ornaments  and  decorations  in 
this  material,  1209.  1211.  Revival  of  the  manufacture 
of  emliosscd  leather  hangings,  1210.  Process  of  manu- 
facture, ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  1210,  1212,  1213. 
Mirror  and  other  frames,  1211, 1212.  Articles  of  furni- 
ture, 1211-1213. 

Works  in  terracotta,  1217,12%.  Pavement  manufactured  j 
of  a stone  called  Pierre  do  Tonnerre,  1221.  Objects  i 
constructed  in  Tonncrrc  stone,  I22(i.  Slates,  rough  and  J 
manufactured,  1229.  Interesting  collection  of  marbles,  ' 
1235.  Marble  chimney-pieces,  1237.  1239.  Miscel-  * 
lancous  objects  In  marbles,  12*2.  Specimens  of  inlaid  j 
works  in  marble,  125.3-  Articles  in  malachite.  1257. 

Specimens  of  hydraulic  and  other  cements,  1265.  Speci- 
men of  asphalte  adopted  for  pavement,  127(1.  Specimen  ' 
of  *'  metallic  sponge,”  a curious  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  a pavement,  1271.  Machine  for  manufac- 
turing tubular  bricks,  1279.  Specimens  of  a new  kind 
of  tile,  1292.  Porcelain  chimney-picccs,  1295. 

India-rubber  manufactures ; specimens  of  leather-soled  i 
India-rubber  shoe*,  1315,  1317.  Application  of  gutta-  | 
pcrcha  to  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments  and 
apparatus,  1321.  Specimens  of  turning  and  caning 
In  Ivory,  1323.  Tortoiseshell  and  horn  combs,  1325. 
Brashes,  1326,  1327.  Manufactures  in  cork.  1329. 
Sonps  and  perfumery,  1350, 1351,  1357-1363.  Statistical 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  stearic  candle*  in 
France,  1391,  1392.  Specimens  of  stearic  and  other 
candle*,  1336,  1397.  Blacking  and  varnish,  1402. 
Sliding-boxes  and  taper-stands  for  lucifer  matches  and 
amadou,  1412.  Preserved  fruits  and  confectionary', 
1420,  1421,  1426,  1427.  Cambric  flower*,  kc , 1429- 
1431,  1433-1436.  No  contributions  of  stuffed  animals 
from  France,  1 43>,  1410.  Remarks  on  the  French 
cabinet-ware,  1456.  1457,  1459,  146(1.  Account  of  the 
manufacture  of  parasols  and  umbrellas  in  France, 

1 166  14CJ.  Specimens  exhibited,  i 17 4.  The  like  os 
to  walking-sticks,  1493,  1494,  1 197.  Account  of  fan- 
making In  France,  1490-1 492.  Specimens  exhibited, 
1494.  Extensive  manufacture  of  clay-pipes,  1900,  1501. 
Specimens  exhibited,  15o3.  Collection  of  snuff-tioxes, 
1510,  1512.  Statistical  account  of  the  toy  trade  of 
Paris,  &c-,  1519.  Specimens  exhibited,  1523,  1524. 

Great  encouragement  bestowed  by  the  French,  os  a na- 
tion, on  the  fine  arts,  1 569.  Protection  afforded  by  the 


Government,  1569.  Beneficial  results  arising  therefrom. 
ib.  Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  art  contributed 
by  France:— via.,  Sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1570-1573. 
Sculpture  on  a small  scalo,  in  metal,  1573.  Sculpture  in 
Ivory,  ib.  Sculpture  in  wood,  ih.  Process  of  M.  Collaa 
for  reducing  sculpture  by  machinery,  ib.  New  pro- 
cess of  painting,  1574.  Enamels  on  porcelain  and  on 
metal,  1574,  1525.  Painting  on  glass,  1575.  Inlaid 
works  in  metal,  ib.  Designs  for  woven  and  printed 
fabrics,  1575,  1576.  Designs  for  painted  window*,  1576. 
The  Government  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  and  Beau- 
vais tapestry,  ib.  Lithography,  ib.  l.ithocromy,  ib. 
Printing  in  colours  from  wood  block*,  ib.  Designs 
generally  and  works  in  ornament,  1577.  Coatings  in 
bronxe,  1586.  1597. 

National  Printing-office,  ilfllL 

Franc csehini,  G.,  346. 

Franche,  C.,  728. 

Fraud  lion,  — , 1003. 

Francis  and  Son,  1265,  1267. 

Francis,  W.,  314. 

Frank,  P.,  350. 

Frank,  J.  G.,  1487. 

FitANKrouT-oa^riiR-MAtae  — Specimens  of  playing-card* 
from.  976.  Iron  and  sine-ware, LI  12-  Article*  of  glass, 
1181.  Specimen  of  rectified  cognac-oil,  Uljti.  Remark* 
on  the  contribution  of  toy*,  152n. 

Franklin,  P.  S.,  32,  1221,  1239. 

PllANKLIMITE.  See  Zinc. 

Franks,  Mr.,  1 535. 

Frans,  J.,  1109,  1564. 

Fraser,  D.,  914. 

Fraser,  W.  J.,  157. 

Fratin,  — , 1533.  1572,  1573. 

Fraucnhoffer,  M.,  1 163. 

Freccia,  P.,  1536,  1579. 

Fredcrikscn,  J.  T.,  132. 

Freeman,  E.,  139.5. 

Freeman,  Rev.  E , 316. 

Freeman,  W.  and  J.,  19,  1222. 

Frieze  Cloths  - Specimens  of,  770. 

Fremy,  E.,  1375. 

French,  B.,  245. 

French  Minister  of  War,  lxxiii,  165,  199,  246. 

Frcre,  J.  Hn  924. 

Fresco  Painting.  Bee  Encaustic  and  Frcmco  Painting. 
Stertochromy. 

Fbeestone.— Works  in  freostono,  1225.  Chimney  -piece 
constructed  of  a stone  obtained  from  Cornwall,  and 
known  as  the  polyphaut  freestone,  1226. 

Fresnel,  A.,  Refracting  apparatus  Introduced  by,  for  light- 
houses, i 166. 

Fresnel's  Undulating  Plain — Model  of,  689. 

Freund,  E.  A.,  899,  978,  991. 

Frewcr,  — , 1225, 

Frey,  — , jun.,  427,  434. 

Freyvogel  and  Heussler,  796. 

Friebel,  L.,  1109.  1586. 

Fried  I,  L.,  1055. 

Fricdlander,  J.  R.T  918. 

Friedrich.  J.,  1503. 

Fries  and  Zeppezauer,  803. 

Frinault,  — , 391. 

Fringes. —Power-loom  for  weaving  fringe  remarkable  for 
mechanical  contrivance,  418.  Hpcrimcns  of  fringes, 

1028. 1029. 

Frinncby,  F.  A.,  1326. 

Prison,  J.  (Juror),  Ixviil  (Exhibitor),  1157,  1173. 

Frith,  Colonel,  280,  282,  283,  297. 

Frodsham,  C„  731. 741,  745. 

Froely,  A.,  1076. 
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Fromnge,  L.,  418. 

Fromcnt,  — , 554,  C16. 

Fromcnt- Mcuriee,  1 126,  1573. 

Frommann,  Messrs.,  976. 

Fromont,  Clolus,  1»53. 

Fmmont  oml  Son,  368.  , 

Frost,  J.,  416,  434. 

Fruits,  Artificial  -Specimens  of,  exhibited,  1431,  14&. 

Fruits,  Dried. — The  series  of  dried  fruits  very  extensive ; 
absence  of  novelty  in  product,  import,  or  preservation, 
136.  Remarks  ou  the  principal  contributions,  136- 
138. 

Fruits,  Preserved. — See  Confectionary. 

Fry,  Dr.,  019,  m 

Fry,  J.,  1050. 

Fry,  J.  8.,  and  Sons,  142. 

Fry,  W.,  and  Co.,  82JL 

Fuchs,  J.  N.  Von,  1541*  lhhfi- 

Fudikar,  H , 342. 

Fuel. — See  Coke.  IVarlieh'i  Patent  Fuel, 

Fellini;  Maciiinks. — Fulling  machine  of  a new  construc- 
tion, from  France,  415,  416. 

Fumet,  C.  P.,  1114. 

Funke,  R.,822. 

Furfuhol,  Furfur  a widf.,  and  Nitrate  of  Fcrfurine,  114. 

Furnaces.— Use  mode  by  the  Ebbw  Vole  Iron  Company  of 
the  gases  escaping  from  the  smithy  furnaces  to  supply 
a steam  engine,  20.  Model  of  two  furnaces,  showing  the 
operation,  ib.  Power  of  this  gas  in  working  a 60-horse 
engine  without  other  ftiol,  ib.  Greater  durability  of 
the  boilers  under  this  system,  ib.  Samples  of  the  pig 
and  other  iron  produced  at  this  establishment ; good 
quality  theroof,  ib. 

Furness,  W.,  428,  434. 

Furniture  and  UraOBOTMV  (Class  XXVI.). 

Tabular  classification  of  objects  In  the  F.xhibition  into 
which  this  Class  is  divided,  xlv.  List  of  Jurors  and 
Associates  appointed  for  this  Class,  lxiv.  List  of  Ex- 
hibitors in  this  Class  to  whom  Council  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  clxxxv.  The  like  of  those  to  whom 
Prise  Medals  have  been  awarded,  clxxr,  clxxxvi.  And 
of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  clxxxvi, 
clxxxviL 

Importance  of  the  principles  of  sound  construction  being 
well  carried  out,  1197-  If  carving  or  other  ornament  lie 
introduced,  it  should  be  by  decorating  the  construction, 
and  not  overlaying  it,  ib.  Articles  of  furniture  too  often 
crowded  with  unnecessary  embellishment,  i 197.  1198. 
Great  beauty  of  many  of  the  ornamental  works  exhi- 
bited, 1198.  Regret  that  there  are  not  more  specimens 
of  ordinary  furniture  for  general  use,  ib.  Cabinet  fur- 
niture first  becamo  an  article  of  general  luxury  about 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  ib.  Inlaid  and 
richly  carved  furniture  manufactured  in  Italy  at  this 
period,  ib.  Great  excellence  of  the  works  exhibited 
from  Italy,  particularly  in  the  carved  examples,  ib. 
Elaborately  carved  work  from  Tuscany,  ib.  Elegant 
inlaid  table  from  Sardinia,  ib.  Ornamental  cabinet 
work  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  France,  in 
tho  time  of  I<ouis  XIV.,  iA.  Its  manufactures  have 
since  then  continued  to  produce  works  of  great  beauty,  j 
ib.  The  art  of  inlaying  woods  greatly  advanced  in  the 
last  century  by  Keisncr,  ib.  In  buhl  work  the  French 
have  greatly  exrclloi,  ib.  Germany  long  established 
for  cabinet  work  of  a high  class,  ib.  Excellent  example 
presented  in  the  ebony  cabinet  of  M.  Grbger,of  Vienna, 
ib.  Cabinet  work  of  a useful  description  carried  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  in  Great  Britain,  1198.  1199. 
Prominent  excellence,  substantial  quality  and  finished 
workmanship,  1 199.  Mahogany  first  employed  for  cabi- 
net furniture  in  England  about  172U.  ib.  Circumstances 


attending  the  introduction  of  mahogany  for  furniture 
making,  119")-  Impossibility  of  giving  a description  of  the 
various  details  of  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  work,  ib. 
Marquctcrie  inlay  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting, ib.  Account  of  the  process  employed,  1199, 
1200-  Tarsia  work,  or  the  art  of  inlaying  woods,  prac- 
tised from  a very  early  date  in  Italy,  1 199.  Extensively 
employod  lu  the  doooratiou  of  wall  panelling,  ib.  Admir- 
able specimens  of  marque terio  exhibited,  ib.  Process  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  buhl  Inlay,  1200  Many 
beautiful  specimens  of  tills  work  in  the  Exhibition,  ib. 
Mosaic  inlay  applied  to  furniture,  ib.  Description  of 
the  process,  ib.  Good  specimens  of  this  work  in  ivory 
and  metal,  ib.  Extraordinary  table  of  8cnor  Perez  of 
Spain,  executed  entirely  in  minute  portions  of  wimnI,  ib. 
Some  principle  carried  out  in  a table  by  Nye  of  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  ib.  Principles  of  manufacture  of  par- 
q ucteric  for  Hoors,  ib.  Specimens  showing  the  {vcrfection 
to  which  this  art  has  been  brought,  ib.  Novelty  of 
the  introduction  of  porcelain  inlaid  in  ftinilture  like 
marqueterie,  ib.  Beautiful  examples  exhibited,  ib. 
Many  pieces  of  furniture  owe  much  of  their  attraction 
to  the  metal  ornaments  with  which  they  are  mounted, 
ib.  Many  magnificent  examples  of  carved  furniture 
exhibited,  ib.  Grand  butfet  of  M.  Fourdinois,  of  Paris, 
of  tho  highest  merit,  1200.  12111.  Great  excellence  of 
various  specimens  from  France,  1201.  Grand  collection 
of  Austrian  furniture,  ib.  Considerable  fanny  and 
excellent  workmanship  displayed,  ib.  Various  examples 
of  carved  furniture  in  tho  British  Department,  ib. 
Ingenious  specimens  of  cabinet  work  in  which  mecha- 
nical action  is  introduced,  ib.  8ocret  mechanism 
skilfully  carried  out,  ib.  Curiously  inlaid  chairs  and 
furniture  in  the  Austrian  Collection,  ib.  Excellent 
billiard-tables,  ib.  Those  of  British  manufacture  of 
simpler  construction  than  tho  foreign,  but  solid  and 
of  excellent  workmanship,  ib.  List  of  awards,  1211- 
1213. 

Remarks  on  tho  examples  of  Domestic  and  other  fur- 
niture contained  in  the  Exhibition,  especially  as  regards 
u dosign,”  1616, et  trq.  Alterations  observable  in  F.nglish 
furniture;  contrast  with  its  former  high  repute.  1616. 
1617.  Principles  which  should  serve  as  general  rules 
for  the  designer  and  ornamentist  of  furniture;  con- 
siderations to  be  attended  to  in  construction,  1617  16H- 
Cabinet  work  and  furniture  of  all  kinds,  1619.  et  $eq. 
The  lavish  and  purposeless  decoration  observable  in 
many  examples  in  the  Exhibition  condemned,  1619. 1620 
In  France  a modification  of  the  Renaissance  principally 
used,  1620.  Popularity  of  the  ornamental  style  of 
Louis  XV.,  ib.  Certain  of  the  articles  in  tho  Exhibition 
in  this  department  criticised,  1620-1623.  Ornamenta- 
tion of  the  coses  of  musical  instruments ; false  taste 
observable  in  some  instances,  1623.  Inlays  of  metal 
mother-of-pearl,  or  tortoiseshell,  in  furniture;  speci- 
mens exhibited,  1623, 11LLL  Furniture  in  papiormachc, 
1624.  Unsui tableness  to  uses  and  false  construction  of 
some  of  the  furuituro  in  tho  Exhibition  ; special  refe- 
rence made  to  the  Austrian  state  bed,  Ice.,  1624.  1695 
Objections  to  tho  use  of  the  arch  in  wooden  furniture, 
162.V  Sham  coustruction,  such  os  where  |M»rtiong  which 
are  intended  for  support  arc  made  to  move  from  under 
tho  parts  intendod  to  be  supported  when  opening  the 
doors  of  the  furniture,  ib.  Question  of  tho  education 
of  the  art-workman  with  reference  to  furniture  con- 
sidered, 1623-1627.  8operiority  of  the  French  work- 
men in  art- knowledge,  1625,  1626.  Remarks  on  fur- 
nituro  as  connected  with  ornamental  design  continued  ; 
ns  to  hardware,  vix.,  grates,  fenders,  fire-irons,  stoves, 
gas-fittings,  he.,  1627-1632.  Carpets.  1632  1637.  Cur- 
tains and  hangings.  6637  1639.  Datm^k  tabic  linen, 
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1633. 1610.  Concluding  remarks  os  to  the  subordination 
of  details  to  general  effect,  1640. 

Furniture  Silks.— See  Silks,  Manufactured. 

Furs  ami)  Skims. — Articles  made  from  the  fur  of  the 
common  hare,  768.  Table  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  skins  adapted  for  furs,  8i2.  Description  of  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  skins  from  the  raw  state  and 
rendering  them  fit  for  ornamental  dress,  812.  843. 
Successful  process  adopted  in  Paris  and  London  of 
dyeing  the  inferior  skins  to  imitate  the  more  perfect 
specimens,  843.  Permanence  of  colour  in  the  dyed 
sable  frequently  found  of  equal  durability  to  that  of 
skins  of  the  natural  colour,  id.  Complete  collection  of 
all  the  skins  known  to  be  used  for  ornament  or  dress, 
formed  by  the  contributions  to  the  Exhibition,  id. 
Choice  collection  exhibited  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
pony,  and  also  by  the  Central  Committee  of  Nova 
Scotia,  id.  Beautiful  and  extensive  collection  of  skins 
and  specimens  of  taxidermy,  furnished  to  the  Exhi- 
bition by  several  members  of  the  nobility  and  other 
gentlemen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Nicholay  and  Sou,  of  Oxford  Street,  id.  Minute  of  the 
Jury  on  the  valuable  articles  exhibited  by  this  firm,  id. 
Brief  account  of  the  animals  that  are  captured  for 
their  fur,  the  skins  of  which  are  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  the  building,  843  849.  Injury  done  to  furs  by 
various  species  of  moths,  8*9.  Moisture  also  a cause 
of  the  decay  of  furs,  id.  Precautions  which  should  be 
adopted  to  preserve  them  uninjured,  id.  List  of  exhi- 
bitors, nature  of  the  exhibits  for  which  prises  were 
awarded,  849.  950.  See  also  Leather.  $t. 

Furse,  — , lifil. 

Fiirstenhoff,  Emma,  1439-1432,  1434. 

Furstenburg,  Prince,  51, 1 li>9.  See  also  Boiler- Plate.  Iran. 

Furth,  B.,  1412. 

Fuses.— See  Safety  Fuses. 

Fustic — Contributions  of,  206,  S}13.  Dyes  extracted,  206. 
Dyed  samples,  id. 

f«  attain,  G.,  798, 

Godcmann,  H.,  109. 

fiaertner.  A.,  1114. 

Gactzschmann,  W.,  235. 

Gagneau  Brothers,  1109. 

Gailey,  D.,  809,  UHL 

G nil  lord.  Son,  jun.,  1114. 

Gaillard,  8on,  sen.,  68,  430. 

Gnleani,  M.  (Juror),  liv. 

Galena.—  Fine  specimens  of  galena  worked  at  the  Mait- 
land Mines  at  Port  St.  Ely  (Capo  of  Good  Hope), 
38.  Specimens  of,  from  Tuscany,  86. 

Galimard,  N.  A.,  1545,  1576. 

Gall,  J.,  684,  914,  ‘J2L 

Gallegos,  J.,  720,  728. 

Galll,  A.,  1534,  1527. 

Galli  anil  Cotti,  1213. 

Gallic  Acid— Samples  of,  107,  110,  114. 

Gallicher  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  64. 

Gallon,  T.,  and  Co.,  946. 

Galloons— Specimens  of,  1030. 

Galvanic  Machines.— For  medical  and  other  purposes, 
novelty  of  construction,  646.  Machine  with  graduated 
regulator,  647.  Purposes  for  which  adapted, id.  Com- 
pactness of  the  instrument,  id.  Battery  from  France, 
648.  From  Bavaria,  649. 

Galvanized  Iron,  tec.  - Specimens  of  sheet  Iron  coated 
with  tin,  zinc  with  lead,  tec.,  illustrating  the  process 
peculiarly  employed  in  their  manufacture,  23.  Samples 
of  galvanized  iron  and  copper-wire  ropes,  24,  23. 

Galvanoglytiiy. — Invention  of  this  process  of  printing, 
896.  Description  thereof,  id. 


GALVANooRArur.— Description  of  this  process,  for  multi- 
plying drawings,  896.  1567.  Specimens  exhibited,  896, 
1549- 

Galvamometers  -Specimens  of,  613.  See  also  Electric 
Teleyra/ihs. 

Galvanotlastic  Deposit. — A process  by  which  sculpture 
may  be  reproduced  with  accuracy  and  at  a reasonable 
Cost,  1547.  1587-  Soo  also  Cheverian,  Mr.  ; Coitus,  Mr. 

Galvanoflastic  Printino.— Description  of  this  process, 
B‘J6.  Specimens  exhibited,  id. 

Only,  Cazalat,  659. 

Gam  bn,  P.  (Heirs  of),  418,  434. 

Gamaley,  T.,  338. 

1 Gamble,  L,  938. 

Gamble,  J.  IL,  156,  159. 

Gamble,  W.,  784. 

Gamboge.— Excellent  specimens  contributed,  212,  213. 
Combs,  — , 1200,  1211. 

Gammam— Specimen  of  a dyo  stuff  named,  215. 

Ganoourt,  Mdllcs.,  1429. 

Gandilot  and  Co.,  65,  66. 

Cannery,  V.,  733,  745. 

Gantillon,  T.  E.,  803. 

Garamond,  — , 890. 

Garanclne— Is  a preparation  of  madder,  102,  104.  Forms 
an  important  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  South  of 
France,  102.  Process  of  Mr.  H.  Steiner  of  Accrington 
for  converting  spent  madder  Into  garancinc,  id.  Co- 
lours for  which  used  in  dyeing,  id.  Affords  a highly 
interesting  example  of  the  practical  application  of 
science  to  the  improvement  of  a natural  product,  214. 
8amples  of  garancine,  120,  213,  214. 

Garrasini,  P.,  145. 

Gardano,  A.,  897. 

Garden  Pots  (Earthenware),  1191. 

Garden  Seats  (Marble).— Remarks  on  the  handsome  white 
marble  garden  seats  sent  from  India,  understood  to  Ik*  a 
present  from  the  Rajah  of  Nattore  to  Her  Majesty,  12  42. 

Garden  Seats  and  Chairs  (Metal)— Remarks  on,  in  cost 
metal,  1615.  1616. 

Gardener,  M.t  1109. 

Gardner  and  Bosley,  41 5,  758,  760. 

Gardner,  Dr.,  141. 

Gardner,  J.,  1441. 

Gardner,  M.  A.,  ccv. 

Garflt  and  Son,  1078. 

Garforth,  W.  J.  and  J.,  426,  434. 

Garland,  T.,  31.  See  also  Arsenic. 

Garmann,  C.  H.,  85. 

Garment  Fabrics,  Designs  for.— Sec  Designs  for  Garment 
Fabrics. 

Garaaud,  — , jun.,  1286. 

Garner,  D.,  1055. 

Garnets.  —Fine  collection  of  pyrope  garnets,  rough  aod  cut, 
52. 

Garnett,  H.  T.,  186. 

Garnkirk  Company,  1285. 

Garrard,  J.,  (Juror),  Ixii. 

Garrard,  R.  and  S.,  and  Co.,  1122,  1660. 

Garrett,  G.,  132L  1330. 

Garret  and  Sons,  490,  491,  495,  501-505,  510,  517. 

Gorton  and  Jarvis,  11U9. 

Gas  Meters— Specimens  of  various  descriptions  of,  1108, 
1109. 1111.  1113.  1116. 

Gas  Retorts.— Gas  retorts  from  Ardennes  (Namur),  56. 
Specimens  of  fire-clay  gas  retorts,  1288-1291. 

Gas  Stoves — Specimens  of,  1 1 12,  1115,  1117. 

Gas  Tar— Products  of,  115.  See  also  Cool  or  Gas-tar. 

Gass,  S..  H.,  and  D.,  mi*  1^51. 

Gasser,  J.,  1 109. 
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G asset  t,  II.,  221. 

Gutenno,  Renette,  470. 

Gatchell,  G.,  1180. 

Gates.— Pair  of  gates  from  Tunis,  1213.  Simultaneous  act- 
ing level  crossing  gates  for  railways,  401.  See  also 
Park  Guta. 

Gates,  L.  C.,  ccv. 

Gatta  and  Bella,  431. 

Gatti,  A.  and  G.,  1434. 

Gaudetrdu-Fresne,  1435. 

Gau  Jin,  — , 599. 

Gaumc,  — , 891. 

Gaussen,  — , (Juror),  U. 

Gaussen  and  Co.,  83tL 
Gaussen,  Pargeton,  and  Co.,  H32. 

Gauthier,  — , jun.,  903,  222. 

Gautier,  Bouchard,  109. 

Gautier,  J.,  863. 

Gautrot  and  Co.,  723,  729. 

Gnu  vain,  — , 470. 

Gauze,  Silk— Samples  of,  exhibited  In  the  French  and 
in  the  Zollverein  Departments,  797,  799-001. 

Gavartl,  A.,  670. 

Gavit,  — , 603. 

Gay-Lussac,  99. 

Gaymard  and  Gerault,  935,  936,  987. 

Gaze  a Butter.— Specimen  of  gaze  a bluter  (used  by 
millers)  of  extraordinary  perfection  from  France,  795. 
GAZoeoorE— Description  and  object  of  the  apparatus,  618. 
Experiments  made  to  test  its  efficiency,  ib.  Favourable 
report  upon  its  efficiency  in  preventing  explosions  in 
mines,  ib. 

Gebauhr,  C.  J.,  728. 

Gebhart,  C.,  980, 9RL 
Gecfs,  G.,  1534,  im 
Oeefs,  J.,  1536.  1582. 

Geerta,  C.,  1536, 1582,  1626. 

Geeteruvcn,  C.  Van,  186. 

Geirnaert,  J.  I!.,  (Juror),  liil. 

Geismar,  L.,  and  Co.,  1142,  1323. 

Geiss,  — , 1097.  110J.  1532, 1562, 1563.  1587. 

Geissler,  C.  8.,  769. 

G elatinb — Samples  of,  103.  Remarkable  progress  in  the 
extraction  and  preparation  of  gelatines  and  glues,  354. 
Prepared  from  the  waste  remnants  of  hides,  skins,  fee.,  ib. 
Beautiful  and  varied  assortment  from  France,  354,  355. 
Awards  to  exhibitors  of  these  substances,  354-356. 
Greater  part  of  the  gelatinous  products  exhibited  by 
British  manufacturers  prepared  from  isinglass,  355. 
Chiefly  applied  to  articles  of  food,  ib.  Specimens  con- 
tained in  the  British  Department,  ib.  Good  examples 
of  glue  from  Canada,  356.  Specimens  from  the  Zoll- 
vcrciu  States,  ib.  Samples  from  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
Sardinia,  ib.  Sec  also  Rate  Produce. 

Odder,  Van,  and  Sons,  952. 

Gclle  and  Co.,  1322. 

Ge'miny,  — D«,  199. 

Gems.— Collection  of  gems  by  IL  F.  Thistlcthwayte,  27. 
Variety  of  colours  presented  by  each  kind  of  gem,  ib. 
Close  resemblance  of  tint  found  in  stones  of  very 
different  kinds,  ib.  Gems  obtained  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  37.  Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  art,  1534, 
ft  ueq.,  1537-  See  also  Cameot.  Jewellery.  P redout  Stones. 
Gcmundcr,  G.,  720,  728. 

Geuappe  Yarns.  See  Yarns. 

G i_i  i;ral  Council  Medals— List  thereof,  awarded,  lxxlLi. 
Genoux,  F.t  1213,  1613. 

Gentian,  extract  of,  12a 
Gentile,  J.  Pv  132. 

Geot.kapiiicai.  Modellino — S|>ccimciis  of,  442. 

Gumkatuk  — Mechanical  indicator  fur  teaching,  673. 


Geological  Maps. — Geological  maps  published  In  different 
German  States,  79. 

Geological  Specimens. — Examples  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion offered  by  the  Bristol  basin,  31.  Arrangement  of 
the  specimens  according  to  the  formation,  ib.  Geo- 
logical collections  of  M.  Eloffe  of  Paris,  69,  70.  Geolo- 
gical collection  from  the  province  of  Constautine  (Al- 
giers), 72. 

Geological  Survey  op  the  United  Kingdom,  475. 

Glob  am  as  and  Unaroramas — From  France,  677.  To  be 
used  as  lamp  shades,  ib. 

George,  C.,  864. 

George,  J.,  864,  1229. 

George,  King  op  Bohemia — Statue  of,  1566. 

Gerada,  A.,  and  Daughters,  1429. 

Gerard,  A.,  530,  692. 

Cercntc,  A^  1538. 1575,  1606. 

Gerish,  F.  W.,  11Q9. 

German  Silver  — Manufactured  at  the  Isabellenhutte 
Smelting  Works  near  Dillenburg,  80. 

German  Tinder. — Good  series  of  specimens  of  prepared 
amadou  or  German  tinder  in  the  Austrian  and  Zoll- 
verein Departments,  246. 

Germany. — Excellent  specimens  of  types  from  Germany, 
903.  Period  of  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  into,  1147.  The  fabrication  of  blown  glass  not 
superseded  by  cast  plate  in  Germany,  1157.  High  class 
of  cabinet  work  long  established  in  Germany,  1198. 
Specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  by  the  German  method:  great  quantity 
of  perfumery  from,  1351, 1352.  Remarks  on  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes  and  amber  in  Germany,  and  on  the 
specimens  exhibited,  1499.  See  also  Zollrerdn,  The ; and 
likewise  the  names  of  the  respective  States  of  Germany. 

Geron a — Province  of  (Spain),  246,  1328. 

Gerreahelm  and  Neeff,  1078. 

Gerraia,  — , 1109. 

Gessner,  A.,  803. 

Gevers  and  Schmidt,  769. 

Geyer,  J.,  850. 

Ghent  Linen  Company,  234,  816. 

Ghislain,  Dubois,  862. 

Gholsb-Slngh,  1037. 

Gibb  Ins  and  Sons,  1076. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  1612. 

Gibbons,  J.,  jun.,  1109. 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  B.  (Juror),  lxvi. 

Gibbs,  D.  and  W.,  1360. 

Gibbs,  I.  A.,  1606. 

Gibbs,  Messrs.,  131. 

Gibelin  and  Son,  345. 

Gibson,  C , 125. 

Gibson,  Dr.,  287. 

Gibson,  J.  (Juror),  Ixviii ; (Exhibitor),  1532,  1550,  1580. 

Gibson,  kL,  486,  495,  518. 

Gldc,  — , 891. 

Gklncy,  J.  W„  1114. 

Gienanth  Brothers,  75.  Sec  also  Steel. 

Gi easier,  N.  H.,  214. 

Gigolo,  S.,  338. 

Gilart,  R.,  1035. 

Gilbert,  — , 677,  678. 

Gilbert  Brothers,  1078. 

Gilbert  and  Co.  (Old  Bond  Street),  1053. 

Gilbert  and  Co.  (France),  983,  982. 

Gilbert  and  Co.  (United  States),  729. 

Gilbert  and  Stevens,  783. 

Gill,  — , 882. 

Gill,  W.  L.,  1027. 1622. 

Gillc,  J.  M.,  1193.  1295. 

Gillespie  and  Co.,  151. 
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Glllet,  157. 

Giiiot,  — , 82L  hill 

Gillot,  F.,  1114. 

Gillott,  J.,  1109. 

Gillow  and  Co.,  268,  1201,  121 1. 

Gilson  and  Bossut,  825. 

Gilta,  J.  I/.,  234. 

Gihbal  Compasses. — See  Compasses,  Mariners'. 

Gindre,  L.,  and  Co.,  798. 

Ginger,  samples  of,  150. 

Gingham*.— 8ee  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Giuzcl,  B.  C.,  772. 

Giovannini,  L.,  1227. 

G Irani  and  Co.,  798. 

Giron  let,  — , 924. 

Girardi  Brothers,  135,  201. 

Giraud  Brothers,  8GL. 

Giro,  J.,  83, 1360. 

Girod  (De  l.' Ain),  General,  33S. 

Gisbcrt,  J.,  215. 

Giusti,  P.,  1211. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid— Samples  of,  105. 

Glacial  Phosphoric  Acid— Specimens  of,  1 10. 

Glaeser,  J.  8.,  jan.,  1050. 

Glaisher,  J.  (Juror),  lvii,  584. 

G lan dome  Mines  (Cork) — Magnesia  found  in,  111. 

Glasgow,  J.,  426. 

Glass  (Class  XXIV.)— Tabular  classification  of  objects  in  the 
Exhibition  into  which  this  Class  is  divided,  xlill,  xliv. 
List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  Class, 
Ixlii.  List  of  Exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Council 
Medals  have  been  awarded,  clxxxi.  The  like  of  those 
to  whom  Prixc  Medals  have  bccu  awarded,  ib.  And  of 
those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  mode,  clxxxi, 
clxxxii.  Materials  from  the  Rastellan  Pits,  Middleton, 
Cork,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  33.  Specific 
gravities  of  flint  and  crown  gloss  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Chance  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  582. 

Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  gloss  manu- 
facture, 1143-  Process  of  manufacture  described  by 
Pliny,  1144.  Among  the  Egyptians,  os  detailed  by  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson,  ib.  Glass  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  Archimedes,  ib.  Specimen  of  glass  in  tho  Bri- 
tish Museum  from  Nineveh,  ib.  The  Barberini  or 
Portland  Vase  referred  to,  A.  Introduction  of  glass 
iuto  Italy  ; works  for  its  manufacture  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  1145.  Early  period  of 
Venice  becoming  a seat  of  the  manufacture ; great  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it,  1145, 1146.  Causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Venetian  monopoly,  1146.  Introduction  of  the  art 
into  Bohemia,  114L  And  into  France;  injurious  cfTect 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  manufacturers, 
1147.  1148,  Particulars  as  to  excise  and  customs  duties 
imposed  on  glass  in  England  ; modifications  thereof  at 
different  pcrio»ls ; effect  of  the  duties  on  manufacture, 
consumption,  and  price,  1148,  1149.  1156. 

Brief  details  of  the  method  of  manufacture,  1149,  et  seg. 
Use  made  of  borax  or  borate  of  soda  as  an  agent ; its 
expense  a bar  to  its  general  adoption,  1150.  Discovery 
of  borate  of  lime  on  the  western  coast  of  America ; its 
suitability  as  a flax,  ib.  The  first  chemists  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  fabrication  of  glass ; the 
production  of  a good  composition  dependent,  however, 
on  the  observance  of  certain  principles,  1131.  Character 
of  the  silex  used  iu  England ; sources  of  supply,  A. 
The  like  os  to  the  alkali,  A.  Means  used  of  imparting 
colour  to  glass,  ib. 

Classification  of  gloss  manufactures,  1 1 52.  Details  as  to 
the  origin,  methods  of  manufacture,  ko.,  of  each  descrip- 
tion of  glass  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries,  viz. : — 
Window-glass,  1152-1155.  Crown-glass,  1155-1137, 


Cast  plate,  rough  plate,  pressed  plate,  rolled,  &c.,  1 157- 
1 159.  Bottle-glass,  water-pipes,  and  tubing.  1159. 1160. 
Glass  for  chemical  and  philosophical  purposes,  1 160. 
Flint-glass  or  crystal  with  or  without  lead,  1160,  1161. 
Optical  glass,  flint  or  crown,  1161-1166.  Allusion  to 
glass  used  in  lighthouse  apparatus,  with  special  refe- 
rence to  the  Eddystonc  and  other  lighthouses,  1165- 
1167. 

General  observations  of  the  Jury  on  the  subject  embraced 
by  their  Report,  1167. 1168.  Points  at  issue  to  which  it 
is  important  to  call  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer, 
vix. : — The  composition  of  the  u metal,"  1168.  The 
practical  difference  prevailing  os  to  the  finishing  ami 
polishing,  A.  Results  of  tho  removal  of  taxation  in 
increasing  tho  demand;  fabrication  of  an  inferior 
article,  1168,  1162.  Answer  to  the  objection  that  the 
French  and  Belgian  manufacture  w ill  not  stand  the  test 
of  Umo,  1 169.  Tho  question  of  price  left  untouched  by 
the  Jury,  A. 

Principle  on  which  the  award  of  medals  has  been  made, 

1169.  117H-  Names  of  individuals  from  whom  the  Re- 
porter has  received  assistance  in  drawing  up  the 
Report,  1 170.  Effect  of  the  instructions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  regard  to  the  award  of  the  Medals, 

1170,  1171.  Individuals  to  whom  Medals  have  been 
awarded ; Grounds  of  these  awards  stated,  1171-1178. 

Principles  ou  which  tho  manufacture  of  glass  paintings 
should  proceed  stated,  1173,  et  setj.  The  works  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century  to  be  taken  as  the  true 
s tan  dan  Is,  1 ILL  Remarks  on  the  character  of  the  speci- 
mens of  glass  paintings  exhibited,  1175-1178.  Ami  with 
special  reference  to  particular  compositions,  1178,  1179. 
List  of  Awards,  1179-1181. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  examples  of  glass  manufactures 
contained  in  the  Exhibition,  1619,  et  seq.  Principle* 
which  should  govern  the  design  and  decoration  of  ob- 
jects in  glass,  1643.  False  taste  displayed  in  glass-cut- 
ting; extreme  to  which  it  is  carried,  A.  Drinking 
glasses  should  be  sparingly  adorned,  1649. 1650.  Faults 
committed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  ornament, 
particularly  in  regard  to  colouring  ami  gilding;  special 
reference  to  the  specimens  of  Bohemian  and  Hungarian 
glass,  1650,  1632.  Chandeliers  and  candelabra,  1650. 
1631.  Remarks  on  the  glass  fountain  of  Messrs.  Oiler, 
1651.  And  on  the  Candelabra  exhibited  by  the  same 
firm,  A.  Various  objects  in  the  Exhibition  noticed,  1632- 
— See  also  Arsenic.  Haiti  Glass.  Crown  Glass.  Mosaics. 
Optical  Glass.  Paintal  Glass.  Plate  Glass.  Quart;. 
Sand.  Sheet  Glass.  fVi nd.m-  Glass. 

Glass  tor  Chemical  and  Philosophical  purpose*.— Pc 
collar  qualities  required  for  gloss  of  this  kind,  1160. 

Glass-cutting  Machines. — Neat  contrivances  for  cutting 
and  trimming  glass  shades,  429. 

(Hass,  G.  M , 355. 

Glass-makers. — Close  combination  existing  amongst  the 
workmen  employed  in  gloss-making  in  France,  and 
also  in  England ; evils  resulting  from  this  system,  1 1 54. 

Glass,  Painted  or  Stained. — See  Painted  Glass . 

Glass-Paper.— Excellent  specimens  of  glass-paper  and 
glass-cloth,  1527. 

Glass  Pipes,  Tubing,  kc. — Prise  Medals,  kc.  swarded  for, 
1179-1181.  New  kind  of  potept  joint  for  connecting 
gloss  pipes  conveying  gases  or  fluids,  1295. 

Glass  Shades  (for  ornaments,  kc.)  -Formerly  the  manu- 
facture thereof  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Conti- 
nent ; owing  to  Messrs.  Chance  they  are  now  made  in 
England  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  foreign 
make,  1155.  1156.  Awards  mode  for  glass  shades,  11  Si. 
1181. 

Glaziers'  Diamonds— Use  of,  dates  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 1153. 
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Glaztno,  Eartiienware.  — Process  of  Messrs.  Pratt  for 
colour-printing  under  the  glaze,  1 191 . Process  of  Baron 
du  Tremblay,  called  “ email  ombrant,”  1193. 

Ouiwo  Paper.— See  Pa/*r}  St. 

Glen  and  M‘ Indoe,  833 . 

Glenlsson  and  Vangcnechten,  999. 

G lenton  and  Chapman,  1114, 

G lobes. — Remarks  on  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes 
exhibited,  673.  Slate  globes,  ib.  Process  of  globe- 
making,  as  exhibited  by  Fletcher,  very  interesting, 
673,  676.  Model  and  globes  of  the  moon,  676.  Angular 
terrestrial  globe  for  the  solution  of  geographical  pro- 
blems, ib.  Lunarian,  with  a contri  ranee  for  showing  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  ib.  New  method  of  illustrating 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  upon  the  plane  of 
a pendulum's  oscillation,  676,  677.  Tissue-paper  and 
India-rubber  globes,  677.  Terrestrial  and  celestial, 
from  Prussia,  France,  United  States,  and  Austria,  ib. 

G lover,  T.,  1109. 

Gloves. — Specimens  of  coloured  cotton  gloves,  1050.  I-arge 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  1(1.36.  Valuable  and  highly 
important  contributions  to  the  Exhibition,  ib.  Speci- 
mens contributed  by  France,  many  cities  of  the  Zoll- 
vercin,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  ib.  Great  talent 
of  the  French  dyers  of  kid-skins,  ib.  Highly  interest- 
ing contribution  forwarded  by  the  Associated  Glovers 
at  Prague,  ib.  Skill  and  energy  of  the  English  ma- 
nufacturer greatly  called  forth  since  the  alteration  of 
the  tariff,  ib.  Places  in  England  at  which  gloves  are 
chiefly  made ; estimated  value  of  the  yearly  produce ; 
total  of  hands  employed  in  England,  ib.  List  of 
Awards,  kt.f  10.36,  1057.  See  also  leather. 

Gmje  - Specimens  of,  exhibited,  105, 106.  Remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  extraction  of  glues  from  waste  remnants  of 
hides,  skins,  Ac.,  334.  Specimens  exhibited  and  awards, 
354-356. 

Glute*  Preparations.-  Fine  collection  of  gluten  prepara- 
tions, chiefly  of  scientific  interest,  132.  Samples  of 
gluten  and  other  products  from  France,  133. 

Glycerine-  Samples  of,  107. 

G.  M.,  Sen  ora,  1033. 

Gmolin,  Professor,  100. 

Gneiss.  — Block  of  gneiss  from  tho  isle  of  Elba,  covered 
with  noble  crystals  of  felspar,  86. 

Goats’  Wool. — Ses  Wool. 

Gob,  J.,  ULL 

Gobain,  St.,  in  Picardy — Gloss  works  at,  1137,  1138. 

Gbbol,  — , 233. 

Gobelin  and  Beauvais  Tapestry— Government  Manu- 
factory of,  1041,  1042.  1338,  1633.  —See  also  TapcMry. 

Godard  and  Bon  temps,  816. 

Goddard,  — , 582. 

Goddard,  H.,  1109. 

Goddard,  L.,  343. 

Godrfroy,  — , 981. 

Godefroy,  L.,  83^  1002- 

**  Godpret  or  Bouillon”  (Equestrian  Statue  of)— Notice 
thereof,  1 335.  1381. 

Godfrey,  C.,  sen.,  728. 

Godfrey  and  Cooke.  109. 

Godfrey,  Messrs  . 192. 

Godin,  J.  L.  and  Sons,  948.  932,  976.  US1. 

Godon,  S.  II.,  109. 

Godwin,  G.  (Juror),  ixiv. 

Goens,  L.  J.,  816. 

Goff,  — — , le,  460. 

Gogerty,  — , 567. 

Gilhring  and  Bdhme,  1637. 

Go  lab  Singh,  Maharajah,  S3P. 

Golay,  L.  A.,  1131. 


Gold.— Re-opening  of  the  mines  of  Rcichensteln,  In  Silesia, 
In  consequence  of  the  application  by  M.  Guettlcr  of  a 
method  invented  by  Professor  Plattner,  for  separating 
gold  from  the  waste  arsenical  ores,  12.  Quantity  of  gold 
contained  in  tho  ore  at  Reichenstein,  ib.  Nature  of 
the  process  for  the  separatiou  of  gold  from  the  ores,  ib. 
Process  equally  applicable  to  tho  vast  quantity  of  refuse 
accumulated  near  many  other  old  works,  ib.  Pyrites  of 
gold  from  Labuan  (Borneo),  36.  Existence  of  spangles 
and  pyritee  of  gold  in  several  rivers  of  the  East  of 
Canada,  39.  Specimens  collected  by  the  Chaudiero 
Mining  Company,  ib.  Series  illustrating  the  process  of 
separating  gold  from  arsenical  pyrites,  75.  Profitable 
re-opening  of  tho  auriferous  mines  of  Reichenstein,  in 
Silesia,  admitted  by  this  process,  ib.  Immense  revenuo 
yielded  annually  by  the  gold  mines  of  Russia,  81. 

Golo-leap  - Specimens  of,  from  France,  70.  Collection  of 
gold-leaf  of  all  colours,  1132. 

Gold  and  Silver  Embroidery— Preparation  for  restoring, 

Gold— Works  of  art  in,  notice  of  the  principal,  1533. 

Goldbeaters’ -skin.-  Peritoneal  or  serous  membrane,  sepa- 
rated from  the  intestinal  tube  of  the  ox,  353.  Attenu- 
ated by  being  beaten  with  a hammer,  and  subsequently 
prepared  to  resist  putrefaction,  ib.  Instructive  series 
of  this  material  in  various  conditions,  ib. 

Goldenberg,  G.  (Juror),  lxxii. 

Goldenberg,  G.,  and  Co.,  InTfi. 

Golding,  K.,  136. 

Goldschmidt  and  Son,  1141. 

Goloshes— Specimens  of,  In  the  British  Department,  and 
from  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  1033  1035. 

Gomes,  J.  L.,  138. 

Gomel,  Alcaide,  358. 

Gompertz,  B.,  1033. 

Gonella,  Professor  T.,  665. 

Gokos. — Large  and  fine  gongs  exhibited  by  the  East  India 
Company,  726. 

Goniometer.— Improved  W'ollaston's  goniometer,  548. 

Gonsalves,  G.,  333. 

Gooch,  — , 308. 

Good,  -,  676 

Goodbehere,  G.  T.,  1 109. 

Good  Ilorz,  Carr,  or.— See  Cape  of  Goad  Hope. 

Goodman,  G.,  1109. 

Goodwiu,  Cn  1141. 

Goodyear,  C.,  677,  1307.  1311-1314. 

Goossens,  G.,  427. 

Gordon,  C.,  1441.  1143. 

Gordon,  E.,  1035. 

Gordon,  J.,  752,  754. 

Gorigorctzk  Farm  (RussIa),  236,  338. 

Goroblaoodatsk  (Russia).— Importance  of  the  celebrated 
deposits  of  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of  Goroblagodatsk,  82. 

GoROBLA  ODAT9K,  IMPERIAL  FORCES  OP,  82. 

Gorsas  and  Perier,  1194. 

Gorse  Bruising  Machines.— High  degree  of  perfection 
reached  in  these  implements,  511.  Machines  exhibited; 
remarks  thereon,  i5.  Prizes  awarded,  511,  510. 

Gorton,  G.,  1114. 

Gosset,  11. . 935. 

Gosslvth,  G.  (Juror),  11  v. 

Gothic  Architecture.— General  remarks  on  the  rise  and 
fall  thereof,  1389.  1390. 

Goti  and  Sons,  769. 

Gotti,  — , LULL 

Goudeau,  Messrs.,  418. 

Gouin,  — , 604. 

Gould,  — , 1115. 

Gounli n,  J.,  738,  739,  745. 

Goutchkotf,  E.  ami  J.,  777. 
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Governors  or  Steam  Engines.— Description  of  a para- 
bolic governor  for  a steam  engine  from  Austria,  369. 
Working  model  of  a patent  chronometric  governor,  «A. 

Go  want,  J.,  1226. 

G owing,  T.  W.,  751,  754. 

Gowland,  J.,  733,  745. 

Grnbner,  F.,  1115. 

Grade,  L.f  1213. 

Graf,  Hn  937,  992. 

Grnfe  and  Neviaudt,  K22. 

Graff,  II.,  416. 

Graff,  P.,  77.  See  also  Cobalt. 

Graff,  W.,  336. 

Graham,  — , 670,  679,  733. 

Graham  and  llallctt,  Messrs.,  36,  37.  See  also  Cuppa- 
Ore. 

Graham,  J..  830,  837. 

Graham,  P.  (Juror),  lxvii,  1045. 

Graham  and  Sons,  798. 

Graham,  T.  (Juror),  Uv. 

Graham,  West,  ami  Co.,  432. 

Grainger,  G.,  and  Co.,  1191. 

Grainger,  W.,  469. 

Graining  or  Flatting.— Specimens  of,  produced  by  paint 
free  from  noxious  effluvia,  109. 

Graiuljcan,  II.,  743-745. 

Grand  jean,  P.  II.,  1133. 

Grange,  F.,  83. 

Grangemouth  Coal  Company,  1 285. 

Grangoir,  J.  M.,  992,  1113. 

Granites.— Collection  of  granites  and  marbles  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Freeman,  remarkable  for  their  vnriety 
of  colour  and  beauty  of  polish,  19.  Extension  of  the 
use  of  slabs  of  granite  and  porphyry  in  private  houses 
resulting  from  the  economy  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  by  Messrs.  Freeman,  for  cutting  and 
polishing  them,  ib.  Power  of  the  machines  employed 
by  them  in  quarrying  hard  stones,  ib.  Objects  ex- 
hibited illustrating  their  power,  ib.  Collection  of 
granites  from  the  Vosges,  67.  Fine  slab  with  large 
pink  crystals  of  felspar,  ib.  Fine  specimens  of  the 
granites  of  Cornwall,  1222.  Highly  interesting  speci- 
men of  Swedish  granite,  ib. 

Gbanite,  Works  in. — Report  on  the  large  monumental 
works  chiefly  constructed  of  granite;  objects  exhibited, 
remarks  thereon ; awards,  &c.,  1221, 1*222.  Remarks  on 
the  smaller  miscellaneous  works  In  granite,  porphyry, 
Itc.,  exhibited ; names  of  exhibitors,  exhibits  and  awards, 
1223-1227.  Headstone  of  Aberdeen  granite,  a beautiful 
specimen  of  material,  admirably  worked,  1223-  Bust 
and  pedestal  of  blue  Peterhead  granite.  iA.  Slab  of 
granite  from  Craignair,  ib.  Pedestals,  slab  and 
chimney-piece  of  granite  exhibited;  remarks  thereon, 
1214.  Works  in  8cotch  granite  exhibited,  1*245. 

Grant,  Captain,  181, 

Grant,  D.,  1115. 

Grant,  J.,  340. 

Grant,  J.  H.,  149. 

Grantham,  J.,  1544, 1560. 

Grape  Sugar ~8amples  of,  of  fair  quality,  from  Tunis  and 
the  Zollverein  States,  154.  Samples,  as  molasses,  from 
Spain,  ib. 

Graphic  Telescope.  — Graphic  telescope  and  table,  de- 
scription thereof,  668,  669. 

Graphite.— Use  thereof,  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead 
pencils,  7.  Method  of  consolidating  the  powder  of 
pure  graphite  described,  7,  8.  Graphite  from  Cape 
Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  38.  Specimens  of  graphite 
from  Bavaria,  79. 

GRArniTt  Battery.  Roe  Electric  Trlcyra/Ju. 

Grar,  N , and  Co.,  153. 


Grasses.— Observations  on  the  speclmons  of  grasses  repre- 
sented in  tho  Exhibition,  131. 

Grassot  and  Ca,  814. 

Grates.— Superiority  of  the  English  in  the  design  end 
workmanship  of  fire-grates,  1629,  163fi.  The  true  form 
for  grates  considered,  1630.  Objection  to  excess  of 
burnished  metal,  1631.  See  also  Stores. 

Gratiot.  A.,  949. 

Grata  Silkworm  Breeding  Association,  347. 

Graux,  J.  L,  168,  169,  338. 

Grave,  de.  Short  and  Fanner,  557. 

Gray,  — , 186. 

Gray,  B.  C.  T.,  and  Son,  151. 

Gray  and  Davidson,  708,  726,  727. 

Gray,  Dr.,  1476. 

Gray,  J.  (Juror),  lxvii. 

Gray,  J.,  and  Son,  I U)9. 

Gray,  J.  E.  (Juror),  lxiv. 

Gray,  Samuel,  769. 

Gray  and  Son,  1 1 10. 

Gray  and  Sons,  484,  499,  518. 

Gray,  T.  W.,  llliL 

Gray,  W.  (Juror),  lviii. 

Greasley  ami  llopcroft,  1096- 

Great  Barrier  Island  Mines  (New  Zealand^,  38.  See 
also  Copper  Ore. 

“ Great  Britain,”  Steam  Ship.— Model  of  the  apparatus 
used  to  assist  in  getting  this  ship  off,  443. 

Great  Western  Railway  Company,  395. 

Greatorex,  D.,  391. 

Greaves,  E.,  727,  729. 

Greaves,  J.  W.,  19. 

Greece -Series  of  specimens  of  minerals  and  rocks  from, 
grouped  according  to  the  provinces,  80.  Chiefly  in- 
clude marbles  and  materials  for  construction,  obtained 
from  cretaceous  limestones,  ib.  l’uzzuolanas  from 
Sartorin,  ib.  Emery  from  Naxos,  ib.  Meerschaums 
from  the  environs  of  Thebes,  ib.  Lithographic  stones 
from  Messina,  ib.  Samples  of  steatite,  ib.  Samples  of 
dried  fruits,  138.  Contributions  of  m adder-root  from 
Athens,  214.  Varieties  of  common  flexible  sponge,  333. 
Specimens  of  embroidery,  1036.  Various  dresses,  1064. 
Samples  of  marble  from  the  ancient  Greek  quarries, 
1236.  Specimen  of  cement  of  the  nature  of  puuuolnn, 
1965.  See  also  Creek  Government,  The. 

Greef,  — , jun.,  1 1 1 3. 

Grccf,  F.  W.,  803. 

Greer  Government.  The,  80,  1236,  1263. 

“ Greek  Slave”  (sculpture)  - Notice  of  the,  1335,  1383. 

Greeley.  Hon.  II.  (Juror),  1114  1**L 

Green,  J.  G.,  1180,  1632. 

Green,  J.  H.  (Juror),  liii,  lviii. 

Green,  Messrs.,  460. 

Green,  R.  F.,  and  Sons,  781. 

Green,  S.,  545,  612, 694. 

Green,  S.,  and  Co.,  1191,  1292,  1293. 

Green,  T.,  1110. 

Green  Teas.— Shipments  of  Prussian  blue  formerly  made 
to  China  for  colouring  green  teas,  93. 

Green  Ultramarine.— Preparation  thereof,  for  printing 
on  cotton  and  paper;  its  advantages  over  arscniral 
greens,  100. 

Greenbury,  — , 1231. 

Greener,  W.,  463,  469. 

Greenhouses.—  New  style  of  glaxing  greenhouses  and  other 
constructions  in  gloss,  1 *295.  Vulcanised  Iudia-rublier 
used  instead  of  putty,  ib. 

Greening  and  Sons,  1110. 

Greenish,  T.,  109. 

Grcenough,  — , 1 383. 

Grocnwond,  W\,  37. 
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Gregory,  Cubltt,  and  Co.,  lnfl‘2_ 

Gregory,  T.,  and  Brothers,  782. 

Gregorian  Telescopes.  See  Trletcoftet. 

Greig,  D and  J.,  422. 

Greig,  Misses,  1326,  1429. 

Greiner,  G.  F.,  729,  730. 

Gremailly,  — t 157. 

Ghexadixe.— Specimens  of,  from  France,  795. 

Grenet,  L.  F.,  169,  354,  355. 

Greasier,  — , 649. 

Grey,  Countess,  1326,  1330. 1429. 

Grey,  J.,  29.  See  also  Zinc. 

Grey  and  Keen,  658. 

Grice,  F.,  234. 

Griffin,  J.  J.,  577, 645. 

Griffith,  Rev.  J.,  656. 

Griffith  and  Strong,  1261.  1265. 

Griffiths  and  Lc  Beau,  601. 

Griffiths,  T.  and  F.,  1110. 

Grignon,  — , 1110. 

Grille!  and  Co.,  832. 

Grima,  F.,  227. 

Grimoldi,  — , 659. 

Grimsley,  — , 1 285. 

Grinding  Machines. — Observations  on  the  machines  exhi- 
bited for  grinding  and  cleaning  flour  and  other  vege- 
table products,  430.  Mills  for  grinding;  specimens 
of  millstones  and  models  of  mills,  ib.  Coflee  mills,  431. 
Set  of  machines  employed  for  tho  manufacture  of 
chocolate,  from  France,  ib. 

Grindstone*.— Large  collection  of  grindstones  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Meinig ; variety  of  purposes  to  which  adapted, 
18.  Excellent  quality  of  the  grindstones  from  the 
Ardsley  Oaks  Quarry,  near  Barnsley ; purposes  for 
which  chiefly  used,  26.  Great  number  of  rocks  iu 
Belgium  adapted  to  tho  manufacture  of  grindstones 
and  hones,  57.  Good  quality  of  millstones  from  Bel- 
gium, ib.  This  source  of  industry  only  introduced 
into  Belgium  since  1846,  ib.  Its  importance,  ib.  Qua- 
lities of  millstones  from  Namur  comparable  with 
those  from  La  Fcrte-sous-Jouarre  in  France,  ib.  Col- 
lection exhibited,  ib. 

Grissel,  T.t  1225. 

Grocnkloof  Missionary  Station  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  1455. 
1462,  

Groetaers,  J.  B.,  546. 

Grftger,  1198.  1211,  1253. 

Grohmann,  H.,  1142. 

Groom,  J.  J.,  461. 

Groult,  — , jun.,  133. 

Groalt  and  Co.,  66. 

Grooving  Machine,  428. 

Gropins,  P.,  1209.  1211. 

Groeclaude,  C.  II.,  743-745. 

Gro*-de-Naples- Specimens  of,  the  manufacture  ot  va- 
rious countries,  797-805. 

Grose,  H.,  150. 

Groskopf,  G.,  1033. 

Gros,  Odier,  Roman,  and  Co.,  1002. 

Grosselin,  — , 677. 

Grossmann,  C.  G.,  769. 

Grossmann  and  Wagner,  1315. 

Grossmith  and  Desjardins,  754. 

Grossmith,  J.,  1360. 

Grosvenor,  W,  and  Co.,  799. 

Groucock,  Copes  take,  Moore,  and  Co.,  1026,  1679. 

Grout  and  Co.,  799. 

Grove,  — , 566. 

Gruai  x W ii eat-plour.—  Particular  reference  of  the  Jury  to 
the  magnificent  Gruaux  wheat-flour  of  M . D’ Arblay,  jun., 
133.  Peculiar  process  of  grinding,  by  which  prepared,  ib. 


I Gruel,  Madame,  933,  992 
| Gruenthal,  M.,  1545. 

Gruhl,  F.,  llio,  ms, 
j Grune,  W.,  jun.,  109. 

| Griiner,  F.  W.,  777. 

Griiner,  L.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ixii.  Ixiv,  1230,  1232. 
j 1269. 

Griinhut,  J.,  jun,,  1303. 

Grunthal,  — , 1036, 

Grata,  B , 142. 

Gualpara  (East  Indies)- Collection  of  the  woods  of, 
contributed  by  the  Indian  Government,  275-277. 

Gl'ano — Specimens  of,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  358. 

Guathendal  Moravian  Mission  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  300. 
Gr dixe's,  St.,  Church,  Brussels—  Painted  windows  in, 
referred  to,  1174. 

Guerxset — Arrowroot  from,  151.  Stand  of  wax  fruit  from, 

1429. 

Guerin,  Meneville,  and  Co.,  345. 

Guerre,  — , sen.,  1076. 

Guerre,  Depot  de  la  (Paris),  474. 

Guest  and  Chrimea,  1110. 

Guesnu,  — , 88^  889,  978,  909 
Guettler,  W.,  12,  75. 

Gueuvin,  Bouchon,  and  Co.,  67,  68,  430. 

Gueyton,  A.,  1125.  1660. 

Guido,  De,  Count,  1240. 

Guidotti,  1239,  1244). 

Guihery,  Des  I.sndelles.  and  Co.,  157. 

Guilbcrt  and  Wateau,  781. 

Guillaume,  J.  A.,  57. 

Guillemot  Brothers,  1029. 

Guillot  and  Co.,  799. 

Guillot,  J.  A-  861 . 

Guimef,  J.  B.,  100,  109, 

Guinaml,  M.,  discovery  by,  of  a process  for  making  discs 
of  flint  glass  ; particulars  relating  thereto,  1163,  1 164 
Guinsrt,  J.,  246,  1328. 

Guinier,  T.,  1115. 

Gulnon,  A.  P.,  Iua3. 

Guislain,  C,  1240. 

Guiso,  — , 350. 

Guisti,  P.,  1198. 

Guitarra  Harp  a.—  See  Harjtt. 

Guldsmedshyttan  Mixes  (Sweden.)— Specimens  of  silver 
and  lead  ores  from,  83. 

Gdm  Arabic— Samples  of,  116. 

Gums  and  Resixs. — Practical  inconvenience  and  confusion 
caused  by  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  term 
“gum"  is  used  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  171,  172. 
Gum,  properly  so  called,  used  in  large  quantities  for  s 
number  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  172.  Gum  generally 
distinguished  into  two  sorts,  gum  arnbic  or  soluble  gum, 
and  cherry-tree  or  gum  trsgacanth,  ib.  I.arge  quantity 
of  British  gum  artificially  prepared  by  roasting  starch, 
ib.  t'ses  to  which  applied,  ib.  Resins,  for  the  most  part, 
used  in  the  formation  of  varnishes  and  lacquers,  and 
for  various  purposes  in  dyeing,  fcc.t  ib.  Total  quantity 
of  “ gum  " imported  into  England  in  1848  and  1849, 
ib.  Quantities  of  resins  and  oleo-resins,  principally 
turpentine  and  lac,  imported  in  1849,  ib.  Collections  of 
gums  and  resins  exhibited,  general  remarks  thereon, 
names  of  exhibitors  snd  awards,  173-183.  List  of  the 
chief  Indian  gums  and  resins,  178.  Specimens  of  gums 
and  resins  from  Egypt,  Mexico,  be. ; list  of  the  gums 
and  resins  exhibited  in  the  Turkish  Collection,  183. 

Gun-barrels. — See  Irtm. 

Gun-carriages — See  Cansos,  frr. 

Gun-locks-  Specimens  of,  of  excellent  manufacture,  4G9. 

Guns,  Pistols,  4tc.—  Number  of  nations  exhibiting,  4418 

It)  T 
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I-arge  number  of  specimens  for  war  purposes,  468. 
I-arger  proportion  for  sporting  purposes,  ib.  Eng- 
land, Franre,  and  Belgium  most  prominent  for  their 
construction,  ib.  Birmingham  the  principal  seat  of  ma- 
nufacture in  England,  ib.  Large  quantity  sold  by  Bel- 
gium toother  nations,  ib.  Franco  more  advanced  in 
the  manufacture  than  any  other  nation,  468, 46 4.  Objects 
exhibited  and  awards,  469—472. 

Guneberg,  — , 109. 

Gunning  Punt,  on  a new  principle,  for  fowling  purposes,  461. 

Gunter,  R.,  1423- 

Gi  rk,  Foundry  or  tiie  Chapter  of,  52. 

Gutheil  and  Co.,  109. 

Gutierrez  de  Leon,  R.,  1447. 

Gutta  Percha  and  Manufactures  therein. — Samples  of 
gutta  perchafrnm  Singapore,  interesting  and  important, 
176,  177.  Stereotype  plates  of  gutta  percha,  with  spe- 
eimen  impressions.  421.  Value  of  gutta  percha  as  a 
covering  to  wires,  622.  Specimens  of  the  process  of 
covering  gutta  percha  wires,  ib.  F.lcmentary  proper- 
ties of  gutta  percha,  1-317,  1318.  Opinion  that  the  im- 
portant uses  to  which  it  has  been  latterly  applied  arc 
only  the  forerunners  of  those  to  which  it  will  he  adapted 
hereafter,  1318.  Some  of  its  uses  known  to  the  Malays ; 
it  is  attained  principally  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
ib.  Statistics  relative  to  its  importation  into  England,  ib 
Process  of  purifying  it,  1.318,  BILL  New  applications 
constantly  found  for  it ; numerous  and  important  uses 
to  which  it  is  adapted,  1319.  Especially  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  articles  for  maritime  use,  ib.  State- 
ment of  its  uses  in  decorative  art,  1320.  Its  application 
in  surgical  mechanism,  ib.  Also  to  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  utensils  for  the  preservation  and  conveyance 
of  acids,  1321.  Articles  exhibited;  notices  thereon  and 
awards,  1321.  1322.  Great  number  of  the  novel  appli- 
cations of  this  substance  invented  by  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company,  1321. 

Gutta  Percha  Company,  177,  421,  1319,  1321,  1322,  1C»4. 

Guy,  S.,  1113 

Guy  net  and  Beoquct,  616. 

Guyon,  E.,  784. 

G wynne,  — , 387. 

G Wynne,  G.,  1373. 

Gye  and  Balne,  886. 

Gypsum.— Blocks  of  blucish  gypsum,  of  even  fracture,  from 
Nova  Scotia,  40,41.  Numerous  quarries  at  work,  41. 
Existence  of  gypsum  to  a great  extent  in  Canada ; purity 
of  its  quality,  40.  Specimens  of  gypsum  exhibited  by 
the  Egyptian  Government,  59. 

Ojii,  — , 671. 

Haag,  — , 233 

Haan,  A.  de,  200. 

Hnarhaus,  J.  C.,  and  Sons,  840. 

H oas  and  Co.,  981.  992. 

Haas.  F.  P..  1332. 

Haas,  L.  F..  769. 

Haas,  P.,  and  Sons,  777,  803,  622. 

Haas  and  Son,  1043. 

Haase,  G.,  and  Son*,  678,  869,  967. 

Hnbenicht,  A.,  933j  934^  98L  98^  1323. 

Haberiand,  G.  A.,  769. 

llackblock,  W.,  8M 

Haddan,  J.  C.,  397,  1278. 

Hadden.  A.,  and  Sons,  1032. 

Hadden,  W.  C.,  316. 

IIaddon  Hale.— Remarks  on  the  stained  glass  windows  at, 

1607. 

Haden,  8.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixi. 

Hadji,  M.  D.,  1303. 

Hadrot,  Ln  1110. 


I!  ad  wen  and  Sons,  795. 

Haeck,  J.  T.,  1033 

II  .emattte.- Specimens  of  red  tuematite  from  Turkey,  87. 
Ilaenel,  E.,  879*  887*  889,  903*  222, 
llncnle,  L.,  992. 

Ilaesc,  B.,  234. 

Hagen,  A.,  Von,  1201,  1211. 

Hagen,  F. 

Hagen,  Michael,  1537,  1366. 

Haggard,  — , 670. 

Hague,  S.,  1076. 

Hogues,  Cook,  and  Worraakl,  769,  764. 

Hdhnell  and  Ellis,  109. 

Haidinger  Brothers,  1194. 

Haight,  Mrs.,  1060. 

Ilaindl,  A.,  1(J76. 

Hair,  Artificial. — Occupation  given  to  a large  number  of 
manufacturers  and  workmen  by  the  trade  in  artificial 
hair,  832.  Materials  principally  procured  from  the 
North  of  France,  Belgium,  ami  Germany,  ib.  Price 
thereof,  ib.  Articles  exhibited,  exhibitors  of  whom 
Honourable  Mention  is  made,  832,  833.  See  also  Ixuther, 

Ar- 
il air  ani>  Briwtt.es.— The  best  developed  and  most  valuable 
examples  of  these  productions  exhibited  in  the  Russian 
Department,  341.  Samples  selected  for  awards,  ib. 
Examples  of  hair  and  bristles  transmitted  from  Bel- 
gium, ib.  Specimens  of  drawn  horse  hair  from  the 
Netherlands.  342.  Specimens  of  horse  hair  for  uphol- 
stery purposes  from  the  Zollvercin States,  ib.  Interesting 
examples  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit  and  bare,  shaved  off 
the  skin  by  a mechanical  process  from  Spain,  ib. 
Hair-Dressers'  Figures.- Collection  of  wax  figures  from 
France,  1518,  1 523. 

Hair-Salt— Samples  of,  121. 

Hair-Springs.— See  Watches. 

Hair,  Utensils  made  of.— Collection  of  utensils  made  from 
the  hair  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  &c.,  felted  and  varnished, 
resembling  papier-mache',  from  Russin,  1327. 

Hair,  Woven. — Iioir  used  for  weaving  consists  principally 
of  the  long  hair  from  horses’  tails.  853.  Procured  prin- 
cipally from  South  America  and  from  Russia,  ib. 
Process  of  manufacture  of  hair  cloth,  ib.  Articles 
exhibited  ; Prixe  M dials  awarded.  833,  634. 

Hairs,  G.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixvii. 

Halbeard  and  WelUngs,  12t)’*,  1213. 
ilalhig,  Professor  J.,  1 lo6,  1366. 

Haldane  and  Rae,  1 1 13. 

Hale,  J.,  1110. 

Hale  and  Spear,  483. 

Hale,  T.,  and  Co.,  1115. 

Hale,  W.  S.,  1384,  1393, 

Hales,  — , 269. 

Haley,  J.,  and  Son,  833,  831. 

Hall,  — , 863. 

Hall,  G.  F.,  638. 

Hall,  Joseph,  161. 

Hall,  Jnsiah,  109. 

Hall.  J.  S.,  miL 

Hall,  J.  and  T.,  1236.  1241.  1248,  1232, 

Hall,  J.  W.,  llHQ- 

llall,  CoL,  L.  A.  (Associate  Juror),  lvl 
Hall,  W.,  1252, 

Halle,  F.,  Van,  1033. 

Haller,  J.  C-,  187. 

Haller's,  J.,  Widow  and  8on-in-I.aw,  1320. 

Hallett,  IL,  and  Sons,  126,  198. 

Ilalliday,  A.  P.,  433. 

Hallmarke.  Ahlobcrt,  and  Hallmarke,  410. 

Halocho,  — , 227. 

Haloscofe,  Bra vais*.— Description  of  an  instrument  exhi- 
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hi  ted  in  the  French  Deportment,  colled  Brmvals’  holo- 
scope,  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  phenomena  connected 
with  halos,  parhelion?*,  Ac.,  590,  59 1. 

Halvaxs. — See  Ci’p/xr  Ore. 

Ilaman,  — , 1643. 

Ilnmann,  A.,  424,  434. 

Hamblock,  J.,  75. 

Hamburger,  Roger*,  and  Co.,  1099. 

Hamburg.  Samples  of  rape-seed  cake  from  Hamburg, 
135.  Daguerreotypes,  604.  Statistic*  of  the  paper 
manufacture  of  Hamburg,  968.  Observations  on  the 
printed  goods,  1000-  Specimens  of  embroidery  witli 
hair  display  much  taste,  1023.  Specimen  of  embroi- 
dery, ItiTi.  Edge  tools,  I0TH-  Brass  manufactures, 
UlL  Inlaid  table  and  cabinet.  1212,  1213.  Toilet  and 
other  soaps,  1359.  Artificial  flowers,  1431.  Important 
display  of  walking-*ticka  from  Hamburg,  1 4*  4,  1437. 
Collection  of  porcelain  pipe*,  1499,  1503.  Dolls’  heads 
of  papicr-mnchc'  and  wax,  1 520. 

II amen,  8.,  cciv. 

Homer,  A.,  946. 

Hamilton,  — , 35. 

Hamilton,  R.  N.,  192. 

Hammclrath,  P.  II.,  1033. 

Hammond,  A.  (Juror),  Ivii. 

Hammond,  R.,  1240. 

Hammond,  Turner,  and  Sons,  1110. 

Hammond,  W.  P.,  and  Co.,  140,  150,  153,  170,  163,  212,  319, 
352,  1035,  U83 
llamon,  — , 1540.  1575. 

Hampden,  J.,  and  Co.,  1115. 

Hampoex,  Johx,  Statue  or— Remark*  thereon,  I >51. 
Hampton,  W.,  226. 

Ilnmren,  Sophie,  1034. 

Hams-  Samples  of,  from  Australia  and  Von  Diemen’s  Land, 
157.  From  Spuin,  157, 158.  From  the  Lnited  States, 
of  very  superior  quality,  ib. 

1 1 anbury,  — , 350,  1 4S  «. 

Hancock,  C.y  936,  1321. 

Hancock,  C.  F.,  1124. 

Hancock  and  Co.,  1456. 

Hancock,  J.,  1 552. 

Hancock,  J.  A.,  1-441,  1*43. 

Hancock,  J.  L.,  131t>. 
llanc«»ck,  Rlxon,  and  Dunt,  1 ISt). 

Hancock,  T.,  1305,  1308,  13oj. 

H a >i>K i.uc mers  (Cambric)— Specimen*  of  embroidered, 

1028.  1032,  1033,  ltklfi. 

Hax»ekh<  mr.rs  (Silk).— Specimen*  of  imitation  Madras 
handkerchiefs,  761.  Observations  on  the  printed  silk 
handkerchiefs,  998,  999.  Specimens  exhibited,  9*49. 
lQOi-  See  also  SiiJt*,  Manufactured.  Worm,  Spun,  Xc. , 
Fabric*. 

Handley,  — , 482. 

Hands,  J.,  1115, 

Handysidc,  A., 

Ilanelsen  and  Son,  1076. 

Hanfstangel,  F.,  1 567. 

Ilanfstiingel,  J.,  1542. 
llanhart,  M.  and  N.,  1542,  15,Vi. 
llonicq,  P.  J.,  89.3.  987 . 

Hanlel,  F.,  78. 

Hannah.  A.,  1076- 

Hannay,  Major,  177,  195,  2441,  288. 

Hanoveu—  Specimens  of  yarns  from,  817. 

Hanson,  J.,  1110. 
llanson,  8.,  and  Sons,  1213. 
llansottc  Delloye,  11.  G.,  356. 

Harand,  E.,  1435. 

Harding,  , Cocker,  423,  434. 

Harding,  Pullcin,  and  Johnson,  421,  434. 


Harding,  T.,  1059.  1110. 

Hardman  an«l  Iliflfe,  1110. 

Hardman,  J.,  and  Co.,  1095,  109C.  1106.  1130,  1538.  1556, 
1612.  1627.  1628,  1658. 

Ilardtmuth,  L.  ami  C,  983,  987.  1266. 

llAHDWAnr.  ((  lass  XXII).— Tabular  classification  of  ob- 
jects in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this  Clots  is  divided, 
xlii.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this 
Class,  lxii.  List  of  Exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom 
Council  Medals  have  been  awarded,  clxviii.  The  like 
of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
clxviii-rlxxiii.  And  of  those  of  whom  Honourable 
Mention  is  made,  clxxiii-rlxxvii.  The  scope  of  Class 
XXII.,  iron  and  general  hardware  co-extenslve  with 
the  employment  of  the  baser  metals  in  manufacture, 
1091.  This  Class  forms  a nucleus  round  which  various 
oilier  Classes  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  are 
distributed,  ib.  Range  of  the  ( lass  limited  rather  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  objects  embraced  by  it  than  to 
their  nature,  1081,  1082.  Difficulty  experienced  in  ar- 
riving at  an  exact  definition  of  the  limits  of  this  Class, 
1082.  Sculptures  in  metal  reviewed  by  lids  Jury,  ib. 
Objects  inciudod  in  this  Class  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  material:  1st,  brass  manufactures,  1082,  108-3. 
2nd,  copper,  xinr,  tin,  pewter,  fcc.,  1083.  3rd.  iron  work, 
ib.  4th,  steel  manufactures,  1081.  Various  other  arti- 
cles fabricated  of  mixed  materials  coming  under  the 
usual  denomination  of  hardware,  ib.  1-arge  proportion 
of  the  articles  of  mere  utility  and  convenience,  ib.  Ad 
vantages  might  have  resulted  from  the  addition  of  a 
comparison  of  prices,  ib.  Rule  adopted  by  the  Jury 
for  determining  the  merits  of  inventions  and  improve- 
ments on  existing  contrivances,  ib.  Practical  reason* 
against  making  experiments  to  ascertain  the  merits  of 
lamp!  for  oil  or  camphine,  ib.  Contrivances  for  pre- 
venting smoke.  16.  Kitchen-ranges  and  gas-stoves. 
1084,  1085.  Improvements  in  the  mauufuc  urc  of  steel 
pens,  1085.  Large  proportion  of  articles  in  this  Class 
in  which  use  is  combined  with  ornament,  ib.  N umber  of 
art  idea  solely  or  chiefly  ornamental,  ib.  Number  of 
Exhibitors  in  this  Class,  1085.  1086.  Proportions  in 
which  foreign  countries  have  contributed,  ib.  Britiah 
hardware  manufacture  chiefly  pre-eminent  for  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  and  mechanical  skill,  1087.  In- 
feriority of  British  hardware  in  point  of  taste,  1087. 
1089.  Causes  to  which  attributable,  1087.  In  propor- 
tion as  tasteful  design  becomes  an  element  in  the  per- 
fection of  manufactures,  mechanical  execution  must  be 
subservient  to  its  due  execution  and  development,  ib. 
Eflecta  which  the  substitution  of  machiuery  for  hand 
labour  must  produce  in  hardware  manufactures,  1088, 
1089.  Artistic  ignorance  of  workmen  not  an  evil  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  1089.  Necessity  for  the  artificers 
and  designer*  of  ornamental  hardware  having  more 
unrestrained  intercourse,  ib.  Position  of  the  ornamen- 
tal hardware  manufactures  of  the  L’nited  Kingdom 
not  discouraging,  ib.  Vast  commercial  advantages 
reaped  by  tills  country  from  unornamented  machine- 
made  wares,  >089, 1090.  Due  adjustment  of  the  me- 
chanical and  the  artistic  elements  of  perfection  in 
manufacture  a problem  yet  to  be  solved,  1090.  The 
industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  owes  its  existence 
entirely  to  private  enterprise,  ib.  Manufactures  of 
France  patronised  and  supported  by  Government  in- 
fluence and  resources,  1090,  LML  Pre-eminent  excel- 
lence of  the  national  ornamental  manufactures  of 
France,  1091.  Hardware  manufactures  of  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  representatives  of  opposite  sys- 
tems, ib.  Actual  merit  of  works,  independently  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  produced,  the  grounds  on 
which  the  awanls  are  made,  l0.*2.  Metallurgy  and  a 
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knowledge  of  alloy*  date  fromremoto  periods  In  Egypt, 
Persia,  Turkey,  Tunis,  and  India,  1093.  Productions  of 
the  Oriental  nation*  of  the  rudest  description,  though 
excellent  in  material,  ib.  Contributions  from  China 
too  incomplete  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  hard- 
ware manufacture*  of  that  country,  ib.  Stagnant  tra- 
ditional industry  in  metals  prevailing  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  ib.  Few  contributions  from  Spain,  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  and  power  to  improve  this  branch 
of  industry,  ib.  Ample  proofs  of  activity  from  Austria, 
States  of  the  Zollverein,  and  Belgium,  ib.  Flourishing 
condition  of  iron  manufactures  in  Austria,  ib.  Manu- 
facture of  jews* -harps  represented  solely  by  Austria,  ib. 
Various  descriptions  of  wire  from  Austria  deserving 
of  notice,  ib.  Character  of  the  articles  from  the  States 
of  the  Zollverein,  1093,  1UJ4.  Active  state  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  these  State*,  1034.  Description  of  the 
contributions  from  Belgium,  ib.  Ores  of  Belgium  and 
Silesia  abundantly  and  easily  worked,  ib.  Very  few 
articles  in  the  Department  of  the  United  States,  ib. 
Those  exhibited  display  energy,  ingenuity,  and  perfect 
adaptation,  ib.  General  remarks  on  the  brass,  copper, 
sine,  and  tin  manufactures,  1034-1097.  Observations 
on  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  ironmongery,  &c., 
1097-1104.  List  of  Awards  in  this  Class,  1104-1117. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Jury  of  Class 
XXIX.,  1117.  With  respect  to  making  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  merits  of  the  various  lamps  exhibited,  1117. 

General  remarks  on  the  article*  of  hardware,  such  as 
grates,  fire-irons,  gas-fittings,  Ice.,  in  the  Exhibition,  os 
connected  with  ornamental  design,  1627-1632-  Candle- 
stick by  Messrs.  Hardman,  after  a design  by  Mr.  W. 
Pugin,  1627,  1623.  English  and  French  designs  in 
hardware  equally  faulty,  1628.  Exaggerations  of  orna- 
ment in  candelabra,  1629,  1629.  Superior  design  and 
workmanship  of  the  English  in  grates,  1623,  1630. 
Burnished  figures  objectionable  in  metal  works,  1631. 

Hardy,  A.,  227,  358. 

Hardy,  T.,  1076. 

Hare,  J.,  and  Co.,  1014. 

Hargreavc  and  Nusseys,  769. 

Hargreaves,  J.  (Juror),  Ixvil ; (Exhibitor),  37. 

Haricot  Brass— Samples  of,  from  Canada,  131. 

Harley,  G.,  illO. 

llarmcr,  — , 605. 

II  akuomnk. — Description  of  a novel  kind  of  musical  in-  ] 
struinont  called  the  Harmoninc,  exhibited  by  the 
inventor,  M.  do  Villeroi,  726. 

Harmonic**. — Description  of  Wheatstone  and  Co.’s  port-  j 
able  harmonium,  725,  726.  Harmoniums  a percussion 
from  France,  726. 

Harness. — See  Let  it  her,  frc.  Saddlery  and  IJamru. 

Haro,  F..  F..  199,  &LL 

Harper  and  Moore,  1239. 

Harper,  T.,  sen.,  725. 

Harpoon  Guns  — Specimens  of,  469. 

Habi*s.— Kcport  on  the  horp9  exhibited,  1720.  Eleven 
exhibited  in  the  British  Department,  and  two  in 
the  French  Department  by  Mr.  Erard,  ib.  Im- 
proved triple-strung  Welsh  harp,  ib.  Harps  from 
France,  ib.  Harp  guitar  from  Spain,  ib. 

Ilarrnch,  Count  F.  E.  Von  (Juror),  liii,  lix,  Ixvii;  (Ex- 
hibitor), 8ll_j  812j  1161,  1180,  1650.  165-2. 

II arras*,  P.,  1412. 

llarrild  and  Sons,  422,  909,  9 10. 

Harris  aud  Fison,  781. 

Harris,  G.,  and  Co.,  1042. 

Harris  and  Galabrin,  936. 

Harris,  J.,  887*  1541,  1560. 

Harris.  Lord,  42.  170,  182,  186,  193,  313,  352,  1483.  1492. 

Harris,  R.,and  Son,  1 13i>,  1G.'»2. 


Harris,  R.,  and  Sons,  1050. 

Harris  aud  Son,  570,  571,  660. 

Harris  and  Tomkins,  1060. 

Harris,  Sir  W.  S.,  448,  459,  738. 

Harrison,  B.  (.Associate  Juror),  lix. 

Harrison,  C.  C.,  597,  603. 

Harrison,  C.  W.,  and  J.  A.,  615. 

Harrison,  J.,  418. 

Harrison,  U.  and  J.,  267. 

Harrison  and  Son,  903. 

Harrison,  T.,  1029. 

Harrison,  W.,  1115. 
liarrold,  ~,  749. 

Harrop,  Taylor,  and  Co.,  799. 

Harrows. —Observations  on  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  harrow  of  late  years,  485.  Descrip- 
tion of  Coleman’s  expanding  harrow,  ib.  Description  of 
the  Norwegian  harrow,  486.  List  of  Awards,  517,  518. 
Hart,  J.,  1213. 

Hart,  L.  J.,  1537,  1583 
Hart  and  Sons,  1110. 

Hartley,  J.,  and  Co.,  1159.  1180,  193 J. 

Hartmann  and  Co.,  786. 

Hartmann,  J.  J.,  1213. 

Hartmann,  L-,  1495,  1504. 

Hartmann  and  Son,  760,  1002. 

Hartree,  E.  and  G.,  cciv. 

Harvesting  Implements.- -See  Agricultural  Implement*. 
Harvey,  A.  (Juror),  ixi. 

Harvey,  Ann,  810,  818 
Ilancy,  D.,  462. 

Haney,  J.  K.,  1545,  1558,  16£L 
Hase,  — , 890. 

Has  lam,  \V.,  1110. 

Haslem,  J.,  1540,  1555. 

Hassan,  — , 1076. 

Hastings  and  Meilor,  946. 

Hatcher,  — , 627. 

Hatcher,  W.  H.  (Associate  Juror),  Iv,  363. 

Hatfield,  J.  A.,  1096.  1110,  15±L 

Hats.— Importance  of  tills  branch  of  indnstry  from  the 
large  number  of  persons  employed  in  its  various  rami- 
fications, 1057.  Large  number  of  contributors  ; parts  of 
England  and  the  Continent  from  which  illustrations 
have  been  forwarded,  ib.  Division  of  the  specimens 
into  four  classes,  ib.  Novelty  of  style  introduced  in 
the  British  contributions;  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
public  to  adopt  t4ese  novelties,  ib.  The  manufacture 
of  hots  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
England  ib.  Remarks  on  the  complete  and  interesting 
illustration  of  the  manufacture,  exhibited  by  Christy 
and  Co.,  1057,  1058.  Specimens  exhibited,  names  of 
exhibitors,  awards,  &c.,  1058. 

Hnttenlcy,  Parkinson,  and  Co.,  816. 

Ilattersley,  W.,  110. 

Hone),  J.,  136U- 
Ilaulick,  G.  F.,  1133. 

Huupfner,  — , 232. 

Hauser,  J.  de  J.,  860. 

Hausscns-Uap,  B.,  341,  853. 

Hautin,  P.,  897. 

Havaxnaii  Cigars. — Seo  Cigar*. 

H award,  — , 693,  694. 

II  aw  cruft  and  Sons,  1076. 

Hawker,  Col.  P.,  469. 

Hawkins,  J.,  1 1 10. 

Hawthorn  and  Co.,  371. 

Hawthorn,  K.  and  W.,  396. 

Hawthorne,  James,  1 10. 

Haxworth  and  Carniey,  316. 

Hoy,  A.,  915. 
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Hayball,  A.,  lQlli 
Hay  day,  J.,  987. 

Ha)  ilny,  R.  J.,  931. 

Hayden,  W.,  415,434. 

Haydter,  S.,  834. 

Hayem,  — , sen.,  1061. 

Hayes,  E.  J.,  cciv. 

Hayes,  P.,  and  Co.,  111). 

Hayessine. — Borate  of  Lime  so  called  from  its  discoverer 
Hayes.Lr.il.  Is  found  in  abundance  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  .America,  ib.  Its  suitability  for  glass  making,  ib. 
Haycz,  — , 893. 

Hay-making  Machine*. — Economy  of  labour  from  the  use 
of  these  machines ; efficiency  with  which  the  work  is 
done,  498.  Prizes  awarded,  518. 

Hayter,  F.  8.,  ccv. 

Hayward,  R.,  234. 

Hayward  Rubber  Company  (United  States),  l.H  *- 
Haywood,  H.  and  K.,  1231. 

Haywood  J.,  1110. 

Haywood,  James,  26. 

Haywood,  Mary,  ccv. 

Haywood  and  Son,  1110. 
llazart,  — , 578. 

Heal  and  Sons,  349. 

Heald,  B.,  1026.  1545,  ISM. 

Heald,  H.,  1027.  1679. 

IIeald  Machines. — Machines  for  weaving  improved  hcaldH, 
419,  420. 

Heaps,  J.  K.,  720,  729. 

Hoarder,  — , 609,  647. 

Heath  and  Burrow,  126. 

Heathcote,  J.,  M.P.,  1008. 

Hebert,  — , 1402. 

Hebert,  F.,  and  Son,  832. 

Ucchingcr,  H.,  1180. 
lleckel  and  Co.,  799. 

Heckel,  J.  A.,  728. 
lleckcrand  Brother,  131. 

Heckles — Specimens  of,  423. 

Hcckmann,  C.,  432,  433. 

Hcdinger,  C.,  1487. 

Hcdlund,  J.,  1115. 

Hcclcy  and  Sons,  1 132. 

deepen  Spinning  School  (Prussia),  810,  SltL 

llecps.  J.  II..  66.'),  728. 

llcfford  and  Racer.  1053. 

llcgenbarth,  A.,  1180. 

Heideluebo  Castle,  Model  or,  154-3. 
llcilbronn,  L.,  1180. 

Helligenthal,  — , 1265. 

Heine,  751. 

Heinke,  C.  E.,  442. 

Hcinlein,  C.  V.,  471. 
llciiitx  aud  Frendenberg,  863. 

Hcinzen  Brothers,  110. 

Helbronner,  R.,  1036. 

Helen,  — , Van,  16711. 

Helena,  St.— Excellent  sample  of  coffee  from,  143. 

Helena,  St,  Agricultural  Society,  225. 

IlcUa,  J.,  1055. 

Heliovtat,  Silberman’s.— Description  of  the  principle  of 
sn  optical  instrument  from  France  called  Silberman’s 
Helios  tat,  589. 
lleljestrand,  C.  V.,  1076, 

Hell,  G.,  799. 

llELLEroas,  Forges  or  (Swodcn),  85. 
llcllmkh,  F.  A.,  Ufllh 
Uelme,  WM  769. 

Helwcrt,  J.,  728. 

Hemingway,  A.  and  W.,  110. 


Hemlock,  Extract  or,  120. 

Hemming,  II.,  Illo. 

Hemp.— See  Flax  and  Hemp.  Indian  Hemp. 

Hemp- mi  easing  Machinery.-  Notice  of  a large  machine 
of  Mr.  J.  Craw  hall,  by  which  yarns  are  converted  into 
rope,  416. 

Hemphill,  W.  D.,  im 
Hemsworth  and  Linley,  861. 

Henhane,  Extract  of— Sample  of,  120. 
llendenlang,  — , "86-788. 

Henderson,  — , 1504. 

Henderson  and  Co.,  1043. 

Henderson,  J.,  850. 

Henderson,  R.,  340. 

Henderson  and  Widncll,  1039,  HM2,  lliaL 
llendrichs,  F.,  769. 
llendrie,  R..  1360. 
if  end,  — , 886. 

Hener,  — , 110. 

llenfry,  A.  (Juror),  Ixr,  1337. 

Henkels,  J.  A , 1016. 

Henley,  W.  T.,  60),  629. 
llenn  and  Bradley,  1110 
Hcnnault,  J.  B.  de,  546,  661. 

Hcnnebcrg,  F.  E.,  and  Co.,  1541,  1568. 

Hennecart,  J.  F.,  431. 

Henncmanand  Malone,  595,599,605. 

Henning,  — , 418. 

Henning,  J.,  614,  817. 

Henoc,  — , 652. 

Henri,—,  591  593. 

Henry,  A.  and  8.,  and  Co.,  769. 

Henry,  E.,  and  Sons,  838. 

Henry,  T.  H.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixii,  lxiv,  525,  1074.  1166. 
1291. 

Ilenrys  and  Co.,  1140. 

Hensman,  —,363. 

Ilensman  and  Son,  484,  491,  502,  505, 518. 

Henson,  H.  II.,  3)7. 

Henson.  J.,  304. 
llcnsteh,  J.,  327. 

Hentig,  — , 224. 

Hepburn,  J.  and  T.,  852. 

' Hern,,  P.  tie  Lee,  233,245. 

Herbert,  Baron  F.  P.  Von,  101,  110. 

Herbert,  Baron  1.  Von,  110. 

Herbert,  S.,  1522. 

Herbert,  T.,  and  Co.,  1027. 

Heredia,  Don  M.  (Juror),  lxli. 

1 1 cm: roi:  i>  Cathedral — 31odel  of  a Spaudril  in,  1560, 160L 
lleriot,  E.  T.,  130. 

Hermann,  G.,  431 , 433, 1418. 

Herme,  A.,  346,  795. 

Hernandez,  J.,  339. 

Ilerrenschmidt,  G.  F.,  86L. 

Herrick,  J.  K..  936.  988. 

Herring,  8.  C.,  1 1 10. 

Hcrrman,  Dr.  Von  (Juror),  liil,  lviii. 

Herrmann,  ().,  110. 

Herrmann,  W.,  769. 
llerschcll.  Sir  J.  (Juror),  lvli,  534. 
llerthum,  II.,  77. 

Herve  Brothers,  354. 

Hcrz,  H.,  729. 

Hess,  G.,  825. 

Hesse  Casseu—  Electorate  of,  notices  of  the  works  of  art 
contributed  by  the  Electorate,  L568.  Series  of  embossed 
and  printed  envelopes  from,  9IZ. 

HeMB  Darmstadt,  Grand  Dichy  or.-  8amples  of  pearl 
barley,  groats,  flour,  lie.,  134.  Msyntz  ami  Strasbourg 
hops,  136.  Samples  of  oak-bark  in  the  state  used  by 
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tanner*,  219.  Models  of  crys'als,  668.  Specimen  of 
playing-cards,  976.  Specimens  of  enamelled  card- 
boards, 9 79.  Numerous  portfolios,  980.  981.  Artificial 
flowers  and  fruit  in  wax,  1431.  Collection  of  walking- 
sticks,  1-484,  1487.  Papier-mache  snuff- boxes,  1510.  | 
Notices  of  the  works  of  art  contributed  from  llcs.sc 
Darmstadt,  1563. 

Hesse  Durmstadt  Board  of  Agriculture,  21  >. 

Hesse,  Electoral,  Blue  Colour-works  (Schwartceufela), 
109. 

Hestroy,  Baron  Do  Oaiffler  d’,  56. 

Hetheringtou,  T.  and  C.,  lllo. 

Hetsch,  Professor  (Juror),  IviJ. 

Hett,  A.,  ft" 7, 

Helton  Coal  Company— Model  of  the  mine  worked  by.  at 
Newcastle,  29. 

Heurcusc,  C.  D’,  1332, 

Heurlin,  — , 976. 

Hcuaschen,  Van  F.eckhoudt  and  Co.,  1033. 

Hewett  and  Co.,  1213,  1456.  1466,  I49  > 

Hewltson,  J.,  662,  663. 

Hews,  G.,  729. 

Hey,  — , 337. 
lleyl,  C.,  ana. 

Hey  I,  C.  WM  1537.  IV.  9. 

Hcyl,  J.  F.,  and  Co.,  1 10,  992. 

Hcyler,  Marie,  1030. 

Heytnann  and  Alexander,  1026,  1679. 

Heymann,  C.,  and  Co.,  B22. 
lleyn,  Emma,  ccv. 

Haywood,  — , 567. 

Hey  wood,  Higginbotham,  Smith,  and  Co.,  12m. 

Hilibert,  Platt,  arid  Sous,  414,  416,  433. 

Hick,  B.t  and  Ron,  468,  416,  42ft,  433. 

Hick,  J.  (Juror),  lv. 

Hickey  and  Tull,  869. 

Hickman  and  Clive,  1 1 1 ft. 

Hickman  and  Co.,  1290. 

Hicks,  G.,  244. 

Hickson  ami  Sons,  lo">3. 

Hider,  E . 978,  322, 

HlDES. — See  Leather. 

Hictcl,  J.  A.,  1034. 

Higginbotham,  G.  and  W.,  1076. 

Higginbotham,  U C.,  399. 

Higgins,  P.,  720,  729. 

Higgins  and  Sous,  414,  416,  434. 

HiGU-PbeSsuHK  ExotNES.  See  Steam  Engine*. 

Hlghley,  S.,  jun.,  27. 
llighton,  — , G28,  629. 

Hilgers  and  Sons,  lt)76,  1 1 H). 

Hill  and  Adamson,  60ft. 

Hill  and  Bundy,  229,  238. 

Hill  and  Co.,  cciv. 

Hill,  E.,  and  Co.,  115. 

Hill,  Evans,  at  id  Co.,  433. 

inn,  j.,  im. 

Hill,  J.,  and  Co.,  799. 

Hill,  J.  V.,  1076. 

Hill,  M.  D.,filfi. 

Ilill  and  Son,  706,  727. 

I! ilia*.  F.,  191. 

Hilliard  and  Chapman,  1076. 

Hillman,  J.,  1115. 

Hills,  F.  C.,  103,  110. 

Hills  and  Underwood,  151. 

IltttAu  Bark— Used  in  New  Zealand  for  dyeing  black  213. 

Specimens  exhibited,  U>. 

Hinchliff  and  Co.,  1206,  1213. 

(Hacks,  Well*,  and  Co.,  1110. 

Ilinde,  J.  G.,  1327, 


Hn* dost an — Collection  of  the  various  description  of  woods 
of,  282,  283,  8ee  also  East  India. 

Hinitt.  J.,  371. 

Ulnks,  H.,  461. 

IliercKic  Aciu— Samples  of,  106,  114,  116. 

Hird,  Dawson,  and  Hardy,  24. 

Htrsch  and  Brother,  110. 

, Hirschfeld,  J.  B..  879,  887.  992. 

Hirschmann,  — , 110. 

Hirshmann,  Hirshendorf,  and  Uaviteh,  Ifti. 

Hittorf,  — , 1574. 

Hives  and  Atkinson,  233,  239,  809,  8l(»,  ilL 
Hjorth,  S.,  614,616,  G17. 

Hlubeck,  Professor,  Ivil. 

Hundley  and  Pridle,  781. 

! Hoban,  M.,  1253. 

[ Hobart  and  Robins,  906. 

Hoehbergrr,  J , 53,  110. 
j Hodge*,  R.  E.,  1311. 1316. 

Hodges,  T.,  1110,  1118. 

Ilodgkinsou,  S.  (Associate  Juror),  lxi. 

Hodaon,  J.  8,,  887. 

lloegaerden,  C.  Van  (Juror),  liii,  lx. 

Hoehn  and  Baumann,  799. 

Hoelter,  A.  and  E.  1076. 

Hoes,  Horsk.  -Utility  of  the  horse- hoe,  495.  Economy 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Gatrett  and  Co.'s  hor*e-hi«c, 
ib. 

i Hoesch  and  Son,  948,  965. 

Hoey,  S.  P.,  Van,  234. 

Hofer,  L.  Von,  1568. 

Hoffmann,  C.,  421. 

Hoffmann,  C.  and  G„  1412. 

Hoffmann,  C.  W.,  1504. 

Hoffmann  and  Eberhardt,  559,  614. 

Hoffmann,  G.  I.,  1142,  1504. 

Hoffman,  J.,  12'J5. 

; Iloffmeister,  T.,  and  Co.,  1213. 

i Hofmann,  Professor  A.  W.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ixil,  Ixv. 
(Juror),  lxv. 

Hofmann,  W.,  1180. 

Hofrlchter,  C.,  1512. 

Hogan,  J.,  1 534,  1552. 
llogarty  Brothers,  862. 

Hogg,  —,603. 

Holbeche,  M.  M.,  188. 

Holbrook  and  Stanley,  3ft0. 

Holden,  B.  T.  and  D.,  784. 

Holden,  11.  A.,  1113. 

Holden,  J.f  1028. 

Hold  forth  and  Son,  795. 

Holditcb,  G.  U.,  710. 

Iloldregger,  C.,  1332. 
lloldsworth,  J.,  and  Co.,  777. 

Iloldsworth,  W.  B.,  and  Co.,  811.  814. 

Hoi  ford,  R.  S.,  1539. 

Ilol gate,  J.,  UJL5. 

Holland— Samples  of  oils  from,  200.  Coarse*  woollen 
cloths,  767,  Good  printing  types  and  stereotype 
plates,  903.  Specimen  of  jewellery,  1134.  Article*  of 
Japan  ware,  LiKEL  Specimens  of  soaps.  1352.  Excellent 
quality  of  the  stearic  candles,  1382,  1394. 

Holland,  H.,  1473.  U74. 

Holland,  J.  (Juror),  xv. 

Holland,  Lord  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Holland  and  Sons  (London),  1201,  1211,  1252,  1554,  1601 

1626.  * 

Holland,  W.,  and  Son  (Warwick),  1202,  1538.  1557.  1606 
Holland,  T.,  and  Co.,  luftn. 

Holland.  W..  1211. 

Holland  (Linen). — Samples  of,  811,  814.  817. 
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Holler,  A.  11.,  471. 

llolliday,  R.,  1115. 

Holliday,  T.,  157. 

Ilollingworth,  Messrs.,  944),  976. 

Holloway,  T.  J.,  H17. 

Ilullweg,  B.  (Juror),  ItU. 

Holmblad,  L.  P.f  976,  1381.  13  )5. 

Holmes,  Captain,  1115. 

Holmes,  G.  I..,  226. 

Holmes,  II.  and  A.,  410. 

Holme*,  J.,  and  Co.,  loGQ. 

Holmes  and  Son*,  494,  505,  506,  518. 

Holmes,  T.,  and  Co.,  silo. 

Holmes,  W.  11.,  14'>J 

Holms,  W.,  and  Brothers,  840. 

Uolophotal  System  or LtOHTs (for  Lighthouses).— Descrip- 
tion thereof,  1 167. 

Holstein,  J.  P.,  1*286. 

Holt,  F..,  335. 

Hdltrung  and  Ildffken.  1315. 

Hnltzaptfcl  and  Co.,  267,  424,  431,  1323. 

Ilommel-Esaer,  671. 

Hose*.— Establishment  of  Mr.  C.  Meinig,  in  England,  for 
the  preparation  of  hones,  grindstones,  and  polishing- 
stones,  18.  Remarkable  analogies  between  the  hones 
(oil-stones)  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Spain,  Peru,  Ireland, 
Wales,  fee.,  Ac.,  ib.  Character  of  these  stones,  ib. 
Large  number  of  grindstones  exhibited  by  Mr.  Meinig  ; 
Variety  of  purposes  to  which  adapted,  ib.  Belgium 
possesses  a number  of  rocks  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  hones,  57.  Samples  of  hones  from  different  rocks 
and  fur  different  purposes,  ib. 

Homey.— I*arge  number  of  specimens,  but  no  novelty  of 
importance,  153,  160.  Ilivcs  and  samples  of  honey  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Department,  160.  Samples  from 
the  British  Colonics,  ib.  From  France,  ib.  From  Spain, 
161.  From  Portugal,  ib.  From  Sardinia,  ib.  From 
Germany,  ib.  From  Greece,  ib.  From  Austria,  ft. 
From  Egypt,  ib.  From  Turkey,  ib.  From  Tunis,  ib. 
From  Russia,  ib.  From  the  ITnitod  States,  ib. 

Honig,  B.  C.  and  T.,  95*2,  988. 

IIoniton  Lace.  See  Lice. 

Ilonore,  K.,  1 194. 

Honourable.  Mention.—  List  of  Exhibitors  of  whom  Ho- 
nourable Mention  ha*  been  made,  showing  the  nation, 
name,  and  object*  rewarded,  vix.,  lxxvi,  lxxx,  lxxxvi, 
xciv,  evii,  cxi,  exlv,  cxvii,  exx,  cxxiv,  cxxvii,  cxxxi, 
cxxxv,  cxxxviil.  exll,  cxlv,  cxlix,  civil,  clxii,  clxv, 
clxxiii,  clxxix,  clxxxi,  clxxxiii,  c lxxxvi,  cxc,  cxciii, 
cxcvii,  cci,  ecv. 

Hood,  R.  V.,  316,  m 

Hood,  S.,  111Q. 

Hood,  T.,  im 

Hoogen,  T.  Van  den,  818. 

Hook,  J.,  1053. 

Hooker,  Dr.  J.  D.  (Juror),  IvL 

Hooks  and  Eves-  Press  for  bending  and  cutting,  427. 
Samples  of,  1117. 

Iloolc,  Robson,  and  Co.,  1098.  1 1116. 

Iloopor  and  Co.,  126. 

Hooper,  C , and  Co.,  769. 

Hooper,  Oarroz,  and  Tabourier,  799,  10.31. 

Hooper,  G.,  and  Co.,  777. 

Hooper,  G.  N.,  410. 

Hope,  H.  (Juror),  Ixii. 

llopkin  and  Williams,  110. 

Hopkinson  and  Cope,  421, 422. 

Hopkinson,  J.  and  J.,  728. 

llors.  — Districts  in  England  in  which  hops  are  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, 135, 136.  Extensively  cultivated  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  never  to  perfection,  136.  The  plant  has  been 


introduced  into  Canada,  &c.,  ib.  Samples  of  hops  ex- 
hibited, referred  to,  ib. 

II  op  wood,  Henry,  111. 

Horan,  II.,  342,  1326. 

1 Ioh.n,  Articles  Horn  is  employed  for  all  the  purpose?* 
of  tortoiseshell;  Its  more  extended  application  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  1395.  Purposes  to  which  appli- 
cable, ib.  Animals  of  which  the  horns  are  used  in 
manufactures  ; Imports  into  Liverpool  of  the  different 
descriptions  in  1850,  ib.  Mode  of  preparation  for  ma- 
nufacture, ib.  Objects  exhibited,  notices  thereon,  ami 
Awards,  ib. — Sec  also  Horn*  anti  Antlers. 

Horn,  Mrs.,  cciv. 

Ilornbostel,  C.  G.,  and  Co.,  803. 

Hornby  and  Kenworthy,  434. 

Ilorne,  T.  1 1 It). 

Ilorne,  'l’hornth waite,  and  Wood,  546,  592,  594,  595,  646, 
670. 

Ilomig,  C.  E.,  235. 

Horns  and  Antlers.— Great  variety  of  fine  and  illustrative 
specimens  exhibited,  330.  Collection  in  the  Indian 
Department  merits  the  first  notice  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  examples,  ib.  Pair  of  fine  moose 
horns  from  Canada,  ib.  Buffalo  and  rhinoceros  horns 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib.  Homs  of  various 
animals  transmitted  from  Egypt,  ib.  Sec  also  Jfom, 
Articles  in. 

Hornsby  and  Sons,  490-493,  501-503,  005,  506,  508,  510, 
517. 

Horning,  C.  C.,  729. 

Horology  (Class  X.n.)— Tabular  classification  of  objects  in 
the  Exhibition  into  which  this  Class  is  divided,  xxviii. 
List  of  Jurors  appointed  for  this  Class,  Ivlii.  List  of 
Exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Council  Medals  have 
boon  awarded,  cxxiii.  The  like  of  those  to  whom 
Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  ib.  And  of  those  of 
whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  cxxiv.  List  of 
Exhibitors  in  favour  of  whom  Money  Awards  were 
made,  ib.  Report  on  the  horo logical  instruments  ex- 
hibited, 731,  etsetj. — See  also Chronometers.  Clocks.  Agro- 
nomical Clocks.  Turret  Clocks.  IV 'niches.  Time-pieces,  Ac. 

Iiorrockses,  Miller,  and  Co.,  760. 

Horse-hair. — Sec  Hair  and  Bristles.  Hair , I Form. 

House-shoes — Specimens  of  improved,  1 114-1 1 17. 

Horsey,  J.,  1316. 

Horsfall,  II.,  1110. 

Horsfall,  J.  G.,  and  Co.,  777. 

Horsley,  W.  B.,  181,  194,  195. 

Horetmann,  — , 111. 

Horticultural  Implements.— See  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Implements. 

Hosch  and  Sons,  988. 

Ilosel,  R.,  and  Co.,  778. 

Hosiert  Yarn. — See  Yams. 

lloskcn,  R.,  1-2*23. 

Ilosking,  It.,  21,  391. — See  also  Rotation  of  Machinery. 

Hossauer,  — , 1658. 

Hosterey,  G.,  1115. 

Hotchkiss  li.  G.  and  I..  B.,  198. 

Hotchkiss,  W.,  128. 

lloubigant-Chardin,  1056. 

lloudin,  — , 739,  745. 

Houctte,  A.,  and  Co.,  863. 

Houldsworth,  J.,  and  Co.,  799,  1036. 

Houlds worth,  T.,  and  Co.,  758, 760. 

Houllier,  B.,  1141. 

House  Clocks. — See  Clocks , Time  Pieces,  S c. 

Houyet,  A.,  430,  431. 

Howard,  E.  S.  (Juror),  Ixii. 

Howard,  J.  and  F.,  482-484,  518. 

Howard,  T.,  31. 
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Howards  and  Kent,  111. 

Ho  worth,  J.,  1Q76. 

Howe,  J.,  and  Co.,  1003. 
llowc,  J G.,  1539,  1557.  lfiOfi. 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  916.  927.  928.  988. 

Howell,  James,  and  Co.,  798,  1026. 

Howland,  C.,  648,  644,  1110. 

Hoyle,  T,,  and  Sons,  1002. 

Hoyles,  H.,  1211. 

Huber,  J..  1209.  1211. 

Htiber-Kordorf,  803. 

Hubert,  C.,  1055. 

Hubert,  E.  de  St.,  57. 

Hubert,  Josephine,  1030. 
lluck,  —,431,434. 

Huckabacks.  — General  excellence  of  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited, 811,  8U,  817,  818. 

Huddersfield.  — This  town  second  In  im|iortance  for  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  woollen  cloths  produced,  766. 
Hudson  and  Bottom,  419. 

Hudson,  F.  T.,  577. 

Hudson,  J.,  1052,  1501. 

Hudson,  8.,  870. 

Hudson,  W.  S.,  210. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  843,  850. 

Hue,  J.  B , 427,  434. 
liueber,  F.,  52,  1115. 

Huelva.  Province  of  (Spain),  339. 
llucsca.  Province  of  (Spain),  236. 

Huet,  Mme.  A.,  1060.  1317. 

Huet,  J.,  1113. 

Huffcr,  J.,  1110. 

Huffnagle,  Dr.  C.,  176. 

Hughes,  E.  A.,  926. 

Hughes,  F.  R.,  details  by,  of  a scries  of  experiments  con- 
ducted at  Newcastle,  for  the  manufacture  of  prussiates 
of  potash  by  the  air  process,  96-98. 

Hughes,  J.,  463. 

Hughes  and  Kimber,  11  IQ- 
Hughes,  P.,  225. 

Hughes,  It.,  820. 

Hughes  ami  Sons,  430. 

Hughes,  W.,  683,  871. 

Ilugues,  jun..  199. 

Hull. — Samples  of  dye-stuffs  Included  in  the  series  of  Hull 
imports,  204.  Series  of  samples  of  tanning  materials 
shown  in  the  same  collection,  218.  Quantity  of  these 
substances  annually  imported,  ib.  Samples  of  flax, 
hemp,  Ice.,  in  the  Hull  collection,  237.  Remarks  on 
the  Hull  collection  of  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactures,  1449. 

Hull,  H.,  219,  316. 

Hull  Local  Committee,  174, 1452. 

Ilullmandel  and  Walton,  1542,  1359- 

Hults,  J.,  432. 

link*,  A..  8%.  975.  222. 

Hiilssc,  Professor  (Juror),  lx,  Ixi. 

Humbert  and  Co.,  355. 

Humble,  — , 1253. 

Humfrey.  C„  111. 

Humphries,  J.,  and  Sons,  1040,  1041. 

Humphries.  T.,  1043. 

Hund,  F.,  and  Son,  728. 
lluni  and  llnbert,  729. 

Hunt,  C.,  122!i. 

Hunt,  £.,  416. 

Hunt,  J.,  431. 

Hunt  and  Roskell,  1123. 1533,  1553. 1653.  1660. 

Hunt,  W.,  and  Son,  812. 

Hunter,  Dr.,  241,  242,  271. 

Hunter,  E.f  1076. 


Hunter,  J.,  429. 

Hunter,  W.  J.  R.  and  F...  1213.  1239. 

Ilurlct  and  Campsie  Alum  Company  (Glasgow),  95,  96,  101. 

Hurst  and  Sons,  1050. 

Ilurtell,  — , 227. 

llurwood,  G.,  430, 443,  511,  519. 

Husband,  T.  J.,  111. 

Huskisson,  J.  W.  and  II.,  111. 

Hussey,  — , 497. 

llutchiuson,  Dr.,  750,  754. 

Hutchinson,  Messrs.,  231. 

Hutchison,  J.,  1223. 

Iluth.  Fried,  and  Co.,  76,  1115. 

Hutton,  J.,  731,  745. 

Hutton,  J.,  and  Sons,  407. 

Hutton  and  Newton,  1076. 

Hutton  and  Sons,  351. 

Hutton,  T.  (Juror).  Ixvi. 

Huxhams  and  Brown,  1115. 

Huxley  and  Heriot,  1115. 

Hnxard,  — , 891. 

Hymns,  — , 146,  592. 

Hyde  and  Co.,  984,  988. 

Hydraulic  Cement- Sample*  of;  method  of  preparation, 
118.  See  also  Cement,  Roman,  ire . 

Hydraulic  Machines. — General  neglect  of  those  ele- 
mentary principles  of  scientific  knowledge  on  which 
the  perfection  and  the  usefulness,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  such  machines  always  depend.  376. 
The  success  with  which  the  principles  of  mechanical 
science,  in  their  application  to  practical  questions,  are 
beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  shown  in  the 
superiority  of  the  French  hydraulic  machines.  376  378. 
See  also  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Pnmpt.  Water  Rams. 

II vi>it ait.ic  P a Essis.  — Large  hydraulic  press  used  for 
raising  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  389.  Con- 
struction thereof,  ib.  Weight  of  this  press,  ib.  Model 
of  a powerful  hydraulic  press,  capable  of  lifting  3.GU0 
tons,  ib.  Hydraulic  press  for  packing  cotton  or  other 
material  in  bales,  ib. 

H VDROi'li loratis.  - Sec  Morphia,  I/ydrochlorate  vf. 

Hydrochloric  Acid— Samples  of,  114.  Price  thereof  in 
Germany,  119. 

Hydro-electric  Chain  Batteries — Designed  to  be  worn 
on  the  body  for  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  613. 

II ydrometer*—  Capable  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  all  fluids,  647.  Accuracy  and  efficiency  ob- 
tained, ib.  Silver  hydrometer  from  Wurtemburg,  649. 

Hygrometers.— Specimens  of  Daniell's  and  of  Rcgnaut’s 
hygrometers,  660. 

lakovleff,  C.,  1076. 

Ibarra,  J.,  875,  892. 

Ibbetson,  Capt.  L.  L.  Boscawen,  lit,  442.  646,  678,  lllO. 
lira 

Ihbotson  Brothers,  1076. 

Ibbotson,  R.,  1076. 

I bo t son,  — , 940. 

Ihrahim  Ago,  799. 

Ice  Apparatus -Specimens  of,  1111.  1114 

Idarof,  Mustapha,  149. 

Ihm,  F.,  1Q44. 

Ijorsk  Imperial  Works  (Russia),  542,  549,  671. 

Ilea,  C.,  and  Co.,  1267. 

Ilham  pasha,  H.  II.,  130. 

Iliff,  W.  T.,  1322. 

Imperatori  Brothers,  347. 

luce,  W.  H.,  1439. 

Ince  Hall  Coal  Company,  1231. 

Indgir-Keny,  Imperial  Glasshouse  of  (Turkey).  1 1 S 1 . 

India.— See  East  India. 
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India-Rubber.  — Various  sample*  of  India-rubber  exhi- 
bited, 176, 177.  Novel  plan  of  inserting  India-rubber  in 
article*  of  tires*,  W6o. — See  also  Caoutchouc. 

India-Rubber  Tots.— Collection  thereof,  fmm  the  United 
States,  1517. 

Indian  Arciiifelaoo— Extensive  collection  of  wood*  con- 
tributed from,  296. 

Indian  Bael. — A new  drug;  the  fruit  of  the  Bengal  quince, 
116. 

Indian  Hemp— Extract  and  tincture  of,  lot. 

Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  3*.  Sec  also  Iron  and 
Steel. 

Indigo — Specimens  of,  207,210,  213.  Plant  from  which  ob- 
tained, 207.  Process  of  dyeing  with  this  article,  ib. 
Samples  of  indigo  dyes  shown,  ib.  Model  of  an  indigo 
factory,  showing  all  the  different  processes,  210. 
luilri.  A.,  727,  719. 

Industrial  Museum, — Proposition  for  the  foundation  of  a per- 
manent industrial  museum  in  the  metropolis,  1545. 

In  in  sioNsor  Medicinal  Substances  (undescribed),  104. 

luglis  and  Brown,  770. 

Inglis  and  Wakefield,  1002. 

Ingram,  II.,  422,  434. 

Ingram,  J.  W.,  1213. 

Ingram,  T.  W.,  UHL 

Ink.  Specimens  of  ink  for  the  blind,  927.  Specimens  of 
writing  ink,  994. — See  also  Printing  Ink. 

Inlaid  Floors.—  General  remarks  on  the  examples  of  inlaid 
floors  in  the  Exhibition,  1607-1609.— See  also  Par- 
quet erie. 

Inlaid  Works  in  Furniture.  —Various  specimens  of  great 
excellence  exhibited,  1196-1201.  Awards  to  exhibitors, 
1211, 1213.  Admissibility  of  inlays  of  metal,  mother-of- 
pearl.  or  tortoiseshell  in  furniture,  1623.  Kemnrks  on 
specimens  in  the  Exhibition,  1623,  1694. 

Inlaid  Works  in  Metal. — Notice  of  the  principal  w'orks 
in  the  French  Department,  1575.  In  the  Belgian  Depart- 
ment, 1533.  In  the  Spanish  Department,  1533.  I5H4. 
Critical  remarks  on  specimens  of  inlaid  work  in  the 
precious  metals,  1661,  1662.— See  also  Momucm. 

Inlaid  Works  in  Pietila  Dura. — Great  perfection  to  which 
this  kind  of  art  has  been  carried  in  Tuscany,  1579.  No 
first-rate  specimen  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  ib. 
Remarks  on  the  table-tops  of  G.  Bianchini,  ib. 

Inlaid  Works  in  Wood. — Notice  of  works  of  this  class  in 
the  8pani»h  Department,  1383. 

Institution  for  Trades,  Prussia.  -The  foundation  thereof 
has  greatly  promoted  manufactures  on  which  the  fine 
arts  exercise  influence,  1561. 

Instructions  from  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  the  Juries,  xlvii. 

1 NT  AO  LI  OS. — 8ee  I )ie-t  inJking,  Work*  in,  SP- 
INS’ALin  Couches,  1213. 

Iodides. — See  Iran,  Iodide  of.  Potnuium , lotlirle  of  . 

Iodine.  - Preparations  of  iodine,  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
other  wilts  of  kelp,  92.  Extension  of  the  manufacture 
thereof  by  Messrs.  Coumerie,  of  Cherbourg,  ib.  The 
whole  iodine  produced,  excepting  that  used  in  photo- 
graphy, is  still  consumed  in  medicine,  ib.  Increase  in 
the  home  production  about  1840,  ib.  Price  of  the  pure 
dry  article,  ib.  Samples  of  iodine,  106,  lt)7,  120. 

loDoroRM —Specimens  of,  1 10. 

Ionian  Islands. — Dried  currants  from,  137. 

Iraf-Ogli,  8u3. 

I relaud.—  Marbles  from  Ireland,  32.  Irish  stones  for  deco- 
rative sculpture,  ib.  Valuable  collection  of  flax  shown 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Improvement  and  Promo- 
tion of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland,  231.  Variety  of 
woollen  cloths  and  friezes  from  Ireland,  766.  A few  low 
flannels  and  coatings,  colled  Galway*,  mode  in  Ireland, 
782.  Specimens  of  good  flux  from  Ireland  very  few  in 
number,  809.  Great  and  general  depression  of  the  glat^ 


manufacture  of  Irrland  caused  by  the  extension  of  the 
duties  on  glam  thereto,  1146.  Existence  of  a highly 
crystalline,  yellowish  marble,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  In  this  country,  1241.  Specimen  exhibited,  ib. 

Ireland,  Edwin,  1 345. 

Ireland,  Royal  Flax  Improvement  Society,  812,  817. 

Iridescent  Films.  Various  applications  of  to  purposes  of 
decoration,  639.  Process  adopted  to  render  the  film  and 
its  reflected  colours  permanent,  689,  690. 

Irish  Work  Society,  1027. 

Iron  Castings  — Importance  of  tiiis  branch  of  industry, 
1 loo.  England  distinguished  above  other  nntions  for 
the  exuberance  and  cheapness  of  supply  of  iron,  ib. 
Contributions  from  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  ib.  Excellence  thereof,  ib.  Cast-iron  bed- 
stead exhibited  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
mould,  ib.  Castings  from  France  light  and  graceful,  ib. 
High  order  of  the  specimens  from  the  Royal  Prussian  Iron 
Foundry,  1 100. 1 101.  liustsfrom  Spain  and  Belgium.  1 101. 
Castings  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  might  be  more  largely 
employed  for  purposes  of  use  and  ornsmeut,  ib.  Exist- 
ing obstacles  to  its  more  extensive  use,  ib.  Iron  suscep- 
tible, in  casting,  of  the  most  |>crfcct  and  sharp  impres- 
sions, ib.  Cost  of  public  monuments  might  be  reduced 
by  substituting  iron  for  bronze,  ib.  Causes  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  contributions  of  the  continental  nations, 
ib.  List  of  awards.  1 10 1,  rt  to/.  — See  also  Casting $ in 
Iron. 

Iron,  Cvaniodide  or — Specimens  of,  116. 

> Iron,  Iodide  or  - Specimens  of,  104. 

Iron  Ores.— Iron  ores  from  I'itenhagc  (4 'ape  of  Good 
Hope),  38.  Magnetic  iron  ores  from  South  Shcrbroke 
(Canada),  ib.  Iron  ores  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
Marmara  (Canada),  ib.  Iron  ores  from  Canada  of 
different  kinds,  39.  Existence  of  iron  ore  in  Nova 
Scotia,  40,  41.  Existence  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and 
hoematitlc  iron  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  42  Abund- 
ance of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron  ore 
or  oligist  occurring  In  mauy  of  the  State*  of  the 
American  Union,  ib.  Superabundance  of  fuel  for  work- 
ing iron-making  establishments,  ib.  Presence  of  iron 
ore  in  certain  localities  of  America  on  a larger  s>  ale 
than  In  either  Sweden  or  Elba,  43.  Iron  ores  and  me- 
tallic iron  from  Reading  (Pennsylvania),  44.  Iron  ore* 
from  Troy  (New  York),  ib.  Specimens  of  Bjmthic  iron 
ore  from  New  York,  ib.  Specimens  of  iron  ores  from 
Algiers.  72.  Iron  ores  from  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry 
at  Mslaponc  (I'pper  Silesia),  75.  Ores  of  iron  from 
the  mines  of  Miisen,  near  Siegcn,  ib.  Specimens  of 
iron  ores  from  various  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
llnmm  ( I’pper  Silesia),  *6.  Spathic  iron  ores  from  the 
mines  of  St.  Georges  dc  Hurtieres  (Sardinia),  83.  Spe- 
cimens of  specular  iron  ore  from  Tuscany,  86. — See 
also  Minerals,  Ac. 

Iron,  Oxide  oe.  — An  important  mineral  amongst  the  iron 
ores  of  Canada,  39.  Worked  in  large  masses,  ib.  Pro- 
ducts from  the  works  of  the  Hon.  J.  Ferricr,  at  St. 
Maurice,  ib. 

Iron  Paper. — A particular  kind  of  sheet-iron  so  called, 
manufactured  by  the  Baron  Von  KJcist;  purposes  to 
which  applicable,  9,  49. 

IaoN  Pyrites.  -Process  for  decomposing  common  salt  by 
means  of,  to  produce  carbonate  of  soda,  described,  99. 
j Iron,  Salts  op  Specimens  of,  110. 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Manufactures  therefrom. 

1.  Great  Britain.-  Increase  in  the  production  of  iron  iu 
England  from  the  discovery  by  M.  Cort  of  the  process 
of  puddling  with  coal,  16.  Present  amount  produced  in 
England,  ib.  Manner  in  which  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  ib.  Chief  causes  of  the  development  of 
the  Iron  trade  proved  by  the  collection  of  S.  Black- 
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well,  16.  Ores  from  the  cool  measures  furnish  the  larger  1 
part  of  those  used  in  the  iron  works,  ib.  Counties  in 
which  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  con- 
tains important  veins  of  ha-mutitic  iron,  16,  17.  Thick 
beds  of  argillaceous  rarbonnte  of  iron  contained  in  the 
lias  and  oolite,  now  the  object  of  extensive  operations, 
17.  Specimens  of  iron  illustrating  the  makes  of  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Great  Britain,  22.  Specimens  of 
thpse  decarbonized  into  refined  metal,  and  manufac- 
tured into  the  different  descriptions  of  bar- Iron,  2*2,  23. 
Correct  and  instructive  exemplification  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Great  Britain 
given  by  this  collection,  23.  Extraordinary  ronnd  bar 
of  iron  rolled  at  the  works  of  John  Bagnall  and  Sons, 
of  West  Bromwich,  ib.  Extraordinary  cylindrical  iron 
tul>e,  drawn  by  a patent  process  at  the  works  of  Selby 
anti  Johns  at  Smithwick,  ib.  Ores  of  iron,  pig-iron, 
slags,  bar-iron,  fce.,  from  the  how  Moor  iron-works 
and  the  Bowling  Iron  Company,  24.  Bent  and  twisted  j 
specimens  of  the  latter  Company,  illustrating  the  uses  j 
to  which  they  may  be  applied,  and  their  respective 
qualities,  ib.  Productions  of  pig  and  bar  iron  and 
steel ; raw  materials,  such  as  iron,  coal,  and  flux  em-  i 
ployed  in  their  production,  30.  Sample*  of  patent  rolled 
iron  for  ship-building  purposes,  372,  .373.  Boiled  j 
keel-iron,  372.  Specimens  of  iron  of  the  manufacture  | 
of  the  Patent  Shaft  anl  Axletree  Company,  Wednes-  | 
bury,  ib.  Specimens  of  iron  from  the  Coalbrook  Dale 
Company’s  Works,  Staffordshire,  ib.  Observations  ' 
of  the  specimens  of  sheet  iron  exhibited,  1 KM.  New  j 
use  on  sheet  Iron,  prepared  by  a coating  which  im-  ] 
parts  to  it  a surface  that  takes  the  mark  of  slate 
pencil,  ib.  Singular  Illustration  of  the  pliability  of 
sheet  iron,  ib. 

2.  Colonies. — Method  adopted  at  Salem  (Madras)  by  the  | 
Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company  for  working  iron  and  , 
steel,  34.  Ores  and  products  obtained  in  the  various 
stages  of  manufacture,  exhibited,  ib.  Description  of  1 
the  forges  used  by  the  Company,  ib.  Pig  and  bar  iron  i 
from  the  works  of  the  Marmora  Iron  Company  (Ca-  j 
nada)  ; good  quality  of  the  products,  38.  Resource*  of 
New  Brunswick,  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  , 
iron  and  steel,  40. 

3.  A -stria.  — Specimens  illustrating  the  iron  manufactures 
of  the  Boron  Von  Kleist,  at  Neudcck  (Bohemia),  9. 
Specimens  of  Iron  ores  and  pig  iron  from  the  Taucr- 
burg  Works  in  Carnisa,  49.  Manufactured  iron  and  ' 
nails,  ib.  Most  of  the  products  exported  to  Italy,  ib. 
Increase  of  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactured,  50. 
Excellence  of  the  products  of  these  works,  ib.  Pro- 
ducts of  the  works  of  the  Count  Von  F.gger  in  Carin- 
thia,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  ib.  Puddling  ami  heating 
furnaces  heated  with  wood  fuel,  ib.  Regularity  and 
economy  observed,  ib.  The  works  of  Count  Von  Egger 
the  first  works  in  Austria  which  adopted  the  English 
methods,  ib.  Iron  and  steel  works  in  Styria  possessed 
by  the  Austrian  Government,  ib.  Objects  exhibited  by 
the  Imperial  Depot  of  Iron  Mines  and  Iron-works  at 
Vienna,  ib.  Excellent  quality  of  the  hollow  Iron 
manufactured  at  the  foundry  of  A.  Topper,  of  Scheibbs  1 
(Lower  Austria),  ib.  High  reputation  enjoyed  by  M. 
Tiipper  for  the  able  direction  of  his  establishment  and 
the  excellence  of  its  produce,  ib.  Economy  observed, 
ib.  Esc  of  the  gases  of  the  furnaces  in  some  of  the  1 
operations,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  ib.  Assortment  of 
different  qualities  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  Murau 
Foundry  (t*  pper  Styria),  50, 51.  Excellent  quality  of  the 
pig  iron,  bar  iron,  steed,  and  iron  wire,  from  St.  Aegide 
(Lower  Austria),  51.  Collection  of  ores,  pig  iron,  j 
slags,  iron  and  steel,  from  the  community  of  Rad- 
mcistcr,  at  Vordenbcrg  (Styria),  ib.  Excellent  quality 


of  the  products  of  the  foundries  of  Prince  Fiiratenberg, 
in  Bohemia,  especially  In  boiler-plates,  51.  Use  of  turf 
fuel  at  the  works  of  Count  Von  Bouquol,  at  Kaltirh 
(Bohemia),  ib.  Fine  quality  of  the  bar  and  sheet  iron, 
ib.  Method  of  puddling  and  reheating  Iron  carried 
on  by  reverberatory  furnaces  at  the  DernC  Foundry  of 
Count  G.  Andrnssy,  in  Hungary,  ib.  Great  economy 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  this  method,  ib.  Collec- 
tion of  products  from  the  foundry,  ib. 

4.  Jleltfittm.  — Pig  iron  and  specimens  of  iron  from  Ar- 
dennes (Namur),  bearing  the  mark  [M  B R],  made  with 
charcoal,  54.  Part  of  the  iron  intended  for  gun- 
barrels,  ib.  Not  a single  gun  manufactured  of  this 
iron  has  ever  burst  at  the  proving-house,  ib.  Superior 
quality  of  the  sheet  iron  and  iron  wire  manufactured  by 
J.  M.  Orban  and  Son,  54,55.  Bulled  coke  iron  of  great 
length  without  joint,  55.  Boll  of  galvanised  iron  wire 
of  great  length  and  strength,  ib.  Excellent  quality  of 
sheet  iron,  manufactured  at  Liege,  with  wood  fuel.  ib. 
Excellence  of  au  assortment  of  common  and  polished 
sheet  iron  and  steel  from  lluy  (Belgium),  ib.  Speci- 
mens of  pig  and  rolled  iron  produced  at  the  works  of 
the  Pommereuil  Smelting  Company,  ib.  Pig  and 
wrought  iron,  wheel  tiro  for  locomotives,  manufac- 
tured iron,  especially  rails,  from  the  works  of  the 
Cockerill  Company  at  Scraing  (Liege),  ib.  Admi- 
rable construction  of  the  Company’s  machines,  ib. 
Iron  ores  and  bar  iron  from  Couvin  (Belgium),  ib.  Ex- 
cellent quality  of  iron  exhibited  by  the  Marciuclle  and 
Couillct  Smelting  Company,  ib.  Machines  as  well  as 
tiie  raw  produce  exhibited,  ib. 

5.  France. — Iron  from  the  Bigny  foundries,  Cher  (France). 
64.  Excellence  of  the  products,  ib.  Good  quality  of 
iron  from  the  works  at  Bruniquel,  department  of  Tarn 
and  Garonne  (France),  64,  65.  Moulded  cast  iron  from 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Dietrich,  at  Nioderbronn.  63. 
Excellence  of  the  products,  ib.  Objects  exhibited, 
ib.  Cliches  for  lithography,  ib.  Hollow  iron  and 
tubes  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gandillot  and  Co., 
Paris,  ib.  Purposes  for  which  used.  ib.  Mode  of  manu- 
facture, 65, 66.  Great  power  of  resistance  of  the  double 
tubes,  designated  without  joint,  ib.  Description 
thereof,  ib.  Iron  and  steel,  produced  by  means  of  me- 
tallic sponges,  from  France,  70.  Nature  of  the  pro- 
cess, ib.  Iron  is  obtained  directly  from  the  ore,  ib. 
Remarkable  properties  of  the  metallic  sponge.  <6. 

6.  Hu  min,  Spain  t ami  Stmlm. — The  working  of  iron  and 
Its  manufacture,  joined  to  the  working  of  copper,  the 
principal  part  of  the  mineral  industry  of  Russia,  81. 
Cast  and  wrought  iron  from  Spain.  83.  Ores  of  iron, 
and  cast  and  wrought  iron,  from  Sweden,  85. 

7.  ZoUcrrtin.— Samples  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  of 
sheet  iron  of  different  thicknesses  and  length,  from  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry  at  Malapane.  75. 
Iron  of  various  descriptions  and  qualities  from  I loch  e- 
lein,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  ib.  Spathic  iron  and  lamellar 
white  pig  iron,  from  the  Royal  Forges  at  Ixibc  and 
Stahlbcrg.  near  Sicgen,  ib. — See  also  Furnace*,  In m ore*. 
Tin-plate. 

Iron  Stone-ware.-  See  Ceramic  Afanufaetwm. 

Iron.  Sulphate  or. — Preparation  thereof  by  the  combi- 
nation of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  residuary  oxide  of 
iron  of  burnt  pyrites.  101,  113.  Samples  of  sulphate  of 
Iron,  105,  106,  110,  118,  121. 

Iron,  Scpkuimiommiate  or  - Samples  of,  109.  Manufacture 
of,  53. 

Iron-wink  Ropes.— See  IFire  Rope*. 

Iron,  Works  or  Art  in,  1 333-— Sec  also  Casting*  in  Inm. 

I HON  MONGER  V (INCLUDING  G RATES.  FXNOKRS,  LoCXS,  kc.).— 
Pre-eminence  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  iron  and 
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steel  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1007.  Ad- 
vantage afforded  by  a material  so  cheap  and  abumlant 
indicated  by  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  its  uses,  ib. 
No  branch  of  industry  employing  iron  need  ever  lan- 
guish on  account  of  scarcity,  dearness,  nr  uncertainty 
of  supply,  ib,  Uighly  satisfactory  state  of  these 
branches  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1097,  1098- 
Promising  condition  in  resq>ect  to  taste  of  these  manufac- 
tures, 1PJ9.  Ornamental  grates  and  fenders  by  Messrs* 
Hoole  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Smith,  ib.  Re- 
markable progress  of  this  manufacture,  ib.  Ornamental 
grates  and  fenders  chiefly  manufactured  in  London, 
Kdiuburgh,  and  Sheffield,  ib.  Commoner  description 
of  grates  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Observations  commendatory  of  the  School  of  Design  in 
Sheffield  ; sendees  it  has  rendered  to  ornamental  art,  ib. 
Very  few  articles  contributed  by  Continental  manufac- 
turers, ib.  Numerous  examples  of  the  ordinary  kitchen 
range,  ib.  Sound  and  substantial  workmanship,  ib. 
Jury  not  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  actual  work- 
ingmeritsof  the  various  contrivances,  10*18, 1099.  Incon- 
venience of  many  of  the  ranges  from  their  massiveness 
ami  wide  space  assigned  for  fuel,  1099.  Attention  of  the 
manufacturers  might  be  advantageously  directed  to 
produce  a compact  and  economical  range,  ib.  No 
rooking  stove  or  apparatus  of  first-rate  manufacture 
from  the  Continent,  ib.  Contrivances  recently  invented  | 
for  rooking  and  heating  by  gas,  1 099,1100.  Kconomy  the 
chief  advantage,  1100.  Probable  future  importance  of 
these  contrivances,  ib.  General  remarks  on  iron 
castings,  locks,  and  general  ironmongery,  1101  1103. 
Inferiority  of  the  ironmongery  of  France,  1102-  Attri- 
butable to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  the  raw  material  ib.  Manufacture  of  tin  plates,  kc., 
in  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  doubled  since  1844, 
ib.  Healthy  and  growing  appearance  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  this  country,  ib.  Enamelled  wore  of  Paris 
and  the  coating  of  tin  by  the  new  process,  deserving  of 
notice,  1 103.  Process  of  enamt  lling  extensively  used,  ib. 
(•rest  activity  of  the  trade  of  Germany  and  the  States 
of  tho  Zollvcrcin,  ib.  Contributions  from  Westphalia, 
ib.  Westphalia  long  celebrated  for  ironmongery  and 
tin  goods,  ib.  Common  wares  exported  to  this  country, 
ib.  Objects  exhibited  and  awards,  1 106,  ef  try. — See 
also  Hardware. 

Isabel  I enhiitte  Smelting  Works  (Dlllenburg).— Prepara- 
tion of  nickel  and  manufacture  of  German  silver  at 
these  works,  80.  Arsenic  obtained,  and  various  alloys 
manufactured,  ib. 

Isoieff,  P.,  770. 

Isle,  Kouget  De  I’,  597. 

Isle  or  Wight.— See  Wight, I tlv  of. 

Isler  and  Otto,  1.132. 

“Ishmakl"  (Sculpture).  — Remarks  on  this  work  by 
G.  Strazxa,  1577. 

Israo  lass.— Has  little  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Jury  as 
an  alimentary  substance,  162.  Favourable  report  of  the 
East  Indian  isinglass,  made  from  tho  air  bladder  of  a 
siluroid  fish,  ib.  Sample  of  finely-prepared  Russian 
isinglass,  ib.  Raw  material  owes  the  greater  part  of 
its  commercial  value  to  its  special  organization,  356. 
Care  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
quality,  ib.  Products  of  Russia  hold  the  first  rank,  ib. 
Specimens  exhibited  and  awards,  ib.  Specimens  from 
India  of  different  kinds  of  isinglass  in  the  raw  state,  357. 

food  ore  and  Brandt,  853. 

Issmnver,  J.  M.,  1518. 

Iatche  (The  Girl).  1064. 

ltxigsohn,  Marcus,  770. 

Italy.  -Observations  on  the  silk  productions  of  this 
country,  793.  Remarks  upon  the  typographic  pro- 


ductions, 879, 890.  Statistics  of  the  paper  monufneture, 
IMitL  Specimens  of  general  hardware  and  iron  manu- 
factures, 1093.  Inlaid  and  richly  carved  furniture, 
manufactured  in  Italy  at  the  loginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  1199.  Great  excellence  of  the  works  contri- 
buted, ib.  Art  of  inlaying  woods  practised  from  a very 
early  date,  1199.  Extensively  employed  in  the  decoration 
ofwall  panelling,  ib.  Mosaics,  1217.  Interesting  collection 
of  Italian  marbles,  forwarded  by  the  Royal  Techno- 
logical Institute  of  Tuscany,  1234.  Specimens  of  marble 
and  alabaster  manufactures,  1242.  1243.  Works  in  ser- 
pentine, 1246.  The  Italian  sculpture  of  the  present  day 
does  not  possess  any  one  general  character,  1579.  See 
also  Iiomr,  Sardinia,  Tummy. 

Italy,  Axcrar. — Introduction  of  the  gloss  manufacture 
into,  1145.  Uses  to  which  it  was  applied ; specimens 
that  have  been  discovered,  ib. 

Ivanoff,  P.,  341. 

Ivory.— Fine  ivory,  distinguished  by  the  decussating  curved 
lines  on  the  surfaces  of  transverse  fractures  of  the  tusk, 
peculiar  to  the  African  and  Asiatic  elephant,  351. 
Best  is  obtained  from  the  wild  animals,  ib.  Deteriora- 
tion of  the  length  and  quality  of  the  tusks  by  the 
domestication  of  the  elephant,  ib.  Numerous  and 
instructive  collection  of  tusks  exhibited,  ib.  Awards  to 
the  exhibitors,  ib. 

Ivory,  Articles  in.-  General  remarks  on.1 322,1 323.  Various 
specimens  of  turning  and  carving  in  ivory,  exhibited  in 
the  British  Department,  and  also  from  Austria,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  1323.  Notices  on  some  of  these 
articles,  exhibitors,  awards,  kc.,  1323,  1324.— See  also 
Ivory  Carving . 

i Ivory,  Artificial.-  See  Protean  Stone. 

Ivory  Black.— See  Charcoal  (Animal"). 

Ivory.  Burrisn. — Specimen  of  tins  substance  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  Brown  ; an  important  and  valuable  discovery,  in 
many  case’s  calculated  to  supersede  real  ivory ; Prize 
Medal  awarded  to  the  inventor,  1324. 

Ivory  Carving.— Collection  of  ivory  small  wares,  1520. 
Carvings  by  R.  C.  Lucas,  1 537,  1 554.  Notice  of  a cup 
l»y  Hagen  of  Munich  (Bavaria),  1 537,  1 500.  The  like  of 
a goblet  by  Hey  I of  Darmstadt  (Hesse  Darmstadt),  1537, 
1 569.  The  same  of  a cup  by  I.aufz  of  Paris  (France), 
1537,  1573.  Ornaments  by  Bigotti  (Tuscany),  1537, 
1579. 

Ivory,  V egetable.  - Nature  of  this  substance ; considerable 
quantities  imported  into  this  country ; objects  made 
therefrom  exhibited,  1329. 

Jacks.— Traversing  screw-jack  useful  for  railway  porpoaes, 
391.  Hydraulic  lifting-jack,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  hydraulic  press,  ib. 

Jackson,  C.,  1036. 

Jackson,  C.  T.,  44. — See  also  Copper. 

Jackson,  E.  and  W.,  577. 

Jackson,  G.  (Juror).  Iviil. 

Jackson  and  Graham,  1045,  1201,  1211.  1634. 

Jackson,  J.  (Juror),  Ixiv,  Ixviii. 

Jackson  and  Matthewman,  817. 

Jackson,  P.  R.,  389,  397. 

Jackson  and  Son,  1604. 

Jackson  and  Sons,  1209, 1210. 

Jackson,  W.,  1115. 

Jackson,  W.  H.  and  S.,  742,  743,  745. 

‘‘Jackson’s  Essays,”  Quotation  from,  883. 

Jacob  her,  — , 1540,  1574. 

Jacobs  and  Bering,  803. 

Jacobs  and  Dupuis,  1055. 

Jaconots— Specimens  of  printed,  1Q02,  10n3. 

.lacotot,  Madame,  1540, 1574. 

Jacquard  Looks.— Description  of  Mr.  Barlow's  double 
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jarnuard  loom,  417.  Jacquard  loom  of  the  moot  benu- 
tlful  workmanship  aiul  mechanism,  for  weaving  silk 
flowered  tlomask  of  the  richest  quality,  418.  Other 
jacquard  looms  exhibited,  ib. 

Jncqmain,  — , 893. 

Jarquct,  H.,  and  Co.,  347. 

J noquin,  J.  J.,  419,  4.14. 

Jade.— Small  series  of  partly  manufactured  jades,  recently 
forwarded  from  China  by  Dr.  Bowring,  interesting  on 
account  of  the  material,  1236.  Large  number  of  works 
in  jade,  exhibited  from  India  and  China,  1247. 

Jodenoffsky,  B.  1L,  .111. 

Jaeger,  C.,  111.214. 

Jaeger,  W.,  and  Co.,  348. 

Jahn  and  Bolin,  1 133. 

Jaillon,  Moinier,  and  Co.,  1315. 

Jaley,  — , 157(). 

Jamaica— Contribution  of  artificinl  flowers  from,  1 499. 

.lame,  Bianchi,  and  Diiscigncur,  345,  795. 

.In roes  and  Aubrey,  .12. 

James  and  Co.,  390. 

James,  Capt.  U.  (Associate  Juror),  lvl. 

James,  J.,  441,  1110. 

James,  Jabcz,  1 543.  1560. 

Jameson  and  Banks.  836. 

Jameson  and  Co.,  231. 

Jameson,  K.,  14. *3 

Jnmeson,  G.,  1223.  1245. 

Jnmin,  — , 588. 

J:\iicowski,  W.,  Ul3lL 

Jansen.  A.,  470. 

Jansen  and  Lfihdorf,  761. 

Jnntzen,  O.  E.,  1 142.  15(>4. 

Japan  Ware. — Specimens  of  japan  ware,  111‘1.  Interesting  ‘ 
series  of  articles  under  this  head,  1206.  Includes  the 
products  of  India,  China,  France,  Germnny,  and  Eng-  ; 
land,  ib.  Two  classes  of  ware;  works  lacquered  upon 
wood  or  metal  groutnls,  and  those  formed  of  papier 
macho,  ib.  Superiority  of  the  latter  description,  ib. 
Derives  its  name  from  the  lacquered  ware  manufac- 
tured in  Japan,  ib.  Introduced  into  Europe  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ib.  Superior  descrip- 
tion of  the  ware  of  that  country,  ib.  Extensive  manu- 
facture of  the  ware  in  China,  ib.  Method  of  applying  the 
lacquer  pursued  in  China,  1206, 1207.  Little  is  known  of 
the  fine  lacs  of  Sou-tchou  and  of  Nnun-king;  the  price 
is  very  high,  1207.  Interesting  specimens  of  ware  from  | 
China,  particularly  a very  elaborate  folding  screen,  ib. 
Celebrity  obtained  by  England  for  her  Jninui  ware  exe 
cutcd  in  papier  mache,  ib.  Invention  of  papier  mache,  as 
applied  to  tliis  particular  manufacture,  by  Clay,  in  1 760. 
ib.  Messrs.  Jcnnons  and  Bottridgc,  of  Birmingham  and 
London,  the  largest  manufacturers  in  England,  ib. 
Many  improvements  introduced  by  them,  ib.  Applica- 
tion of  pearl  to  Japan  ware,  ib.  Numerous  examples 
exhibited.  1207,  1209-  Patent  obtained  in  1839  for  pro- 
ducing papier  mache  articles  by  pressure  between  dies, 
1208-  Considerable  success  in  this  manufacture  ob- 
tained in  France,  ib.  Art  of  japanning  carried  on  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  Zollverein,  and  Austria,  ib. 
Mode  of  manufacturing  the  papier  mache  Jnpan  ware 
in  this  country,  ib.  Redundancy  and  inapproprialeness 
of  much  of  the  ornament  applied  to  the  European  spe- 
cimens of  Japan  ware,  1209.  Attention  directed  to  (ho 
better  examples  of  this  work  from  Japan  aud  Chino,  ib. 
List  of  Awards,  1211,  1213. 

Japuis,  J.  B.,  and  Sons,  1009. 

Jopy  Brothers,  742,  745,  1 ltr2. 

Jaquet,  J.,  1 536.  1582. 

Jardine,  D.,  348. 

Jaspers. -Importance  of  the  collection  of  the  jaspers  of 


Russia,  1217.  Group  of  very  remarkable  objects  exhi- 
bited among  the  Russian  goods,  and  deserving  of  notice 
on  all  accounts,  furnished  by  the  jasper  and  quartz 
rocks  of  .Siberia,  1246, 1242*.  Difficulties  of  working  Sibe- 
rian jasper,  ib. 

Jastrzebski,  F.,  723. 

Jaudin,  A.,  1 1 15. 

Jaulin,  I.,  726,  728. 

Jaunting  Cars,  410. 

Java— Tamarinds  from,  137.  The  coffee  of  Java  only  prized 
for  its  delicacy  of  flavour,  142.  Samples  thereof,  ib.  Cin- 
namon, 150.  Samples  of  arrow-root,  151.— See  also  Tea. 

Javcl  Chemical  Works  near  Paris. — Process  of  making  sul- 
phuric acid  pursued  at  these  works  described,  93. 
Annual  production  of  acid,  ib.  The  introduction  of 
this  process  into  England  urged,  ib. 

Jawar,  A.,  222* 

Jeakes,  W.,  1110. 

Jeannet,  F.,  472. 

Jeanti,  Provost,  Perraud,  and  Co.,  153. 

Jcauseline,  A.,  jun.,  1913. 

Jcausclinc,  J.  P.  F.,  1211. 

Jeffcoat,  T.  (Juror),  lix. 

Jefferies,  Jn  1515. 

Jeffers,  W.  H.,  1053. 

Jeffery,  Walsh,  and  Co.,  461. 

Jeffries,  G.,  131. 

Jehotte,  C.,  1 537, 1 583- 

Jki.LV  Moulds.— See  ftmfrctionrrt  Mould*. 

Jennens  and  Bettridgc,  1207,  1211. 

Jenite. — ('ratals  of  jenite  from  the  isle  of  Elba,  86. 

Jenken,  W.,  483,518. 

Jenkins,  H.  C.,  111. 

Jenkins,  W.  I!.,  111. 

Jenkins,  Major  F.,  170. 

Jenkins.  W.,  and  Sons,  728. 

Jennings,  — , 853. 

Jennings,  B.,  1 53 4.  1552. 

Jennings,  C.  R.,  348. 

Jennings,  G.,  1 1 10. 

Jennings,  II.  C.,  185. 

Jennins,  II.  (Associate  Juror),  lix. 

Jenson,  — , 880. 

Jenson,  N.,  899. 

Jepson,  — , 1248. 

Jequier,  J.  J.,  940. 

Jerichau,  J.  A.,  1534, 1584 

Jemiugham,  Capt.,  465. 

Jersey,  Earl  of  (Juror),  liii,  lv. 

Jersey  ami  Guernsey.— Collection  of  specimen  cars  of  104 
varieties  of  wheats  from,  accompanied  by  remarks  on 
the  seasons,  nature  of  the  crops,  &c„  126.  Specimens  of 
hardware,  iron  manufactures,  and  ironmongery  from, 
1114.  1117. 

Jessohnere,  Rajah  of,  1412. 

Jlt.— W hitby  jet  forms  part  of  a thick  bed  of  lignite  found 
in  the  upper  lias  marls,  33.  Difference  in  this  respect 
from  tho  jet  worked  in  France  and  Spain,  ib.  Speci- 
mens exhibited,  ib.  Jet  is  chiefly  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  1231.  Hard,  brittle,  and  opaque,  susceptible 
of  a high  polish,  ib.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  anti  America,  ib.  Articles  made  of  jet  exhibited 
in  the  British  Department,  ib.  Specimens  of  jet  for- 
warded from  Spain,  ib. 

Jetu,  C.  A.,  350,  S6L 

Jewel-Cases.— Large  jewel-case  of  gilt  and  enamelled  cop- 
per, ornamented  with  portraits,  on  porcelain,  of  the 
Royal  Family,  offering  the  beet  specimen  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  electrotype  process,  1121.  Jewel-case  from 
Russia,  understood  to  be  the  property  of  the  Empress ; 
a very  remarkable  ami  extremely  beautiful  variety  of 
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pietra  dura  work,  1249.  Notire  of  a casket  in  the 
Danish  Department  by  Klingscy,  1T>84. 

Jewellery.— Observations  on  the  various  objects  of  jewel- 
lery exhibited  by  J.  V.  Morel  and  Co. : care  and  taste 
displayed  in  their  execution,  1 121.  Rich  and  hand- 
some series  of  chalires  and  cups  of  various  kinds  in 
precious  metals,  1121,  1122.  Collection  of  articles  in 
precious  metals  and  jewellery  exhibited  by  Garrard  and 
Co.,  the  m tetuble  being  extremely  rich,  1 122,  1123. 
Assemblage  of  articles  of  rare  magnificence  exhibited 
by  Hunt  and  Roskell,  1123-  Peculiar  qualities,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  the  articles  shown  by  C.  F. 
Hancock,  1124.  Remarks  of  the  Jury  on  some  of  the 
objects  exhibited,  ib.  Description  of  various  works 
in  the  precious  metals  and  articles  of  jewellery  manu- 
factured and  exhibited  by  J.  F.  Rudolphi ; by  A. 
Gucyton;  Froment-Meurice ; by  G.  T.  Vittox;  by  V. 
Faillard,  and  other  silversmiths  and  jewellers  of  Paris 
1125,  ri  set}.  Description  of  the  jewels  manufactured 
by  G.  Lemon  id  cr,  of  Paris,  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  1 128.  1122.  Magnificent  specimens  of  jewel- 
lery from  Russia,  112ft.  Observations  on  the  different 
articles  of  jewellery  and  trinkets  from  various  countries 
exhibited,  names  of  Exhibitors,  awards,  &c..  1 131,  et 
Specimens  of  jewellery  from  Hanau  (Prussia),  1133 
Jicnutiful  exhibition  of  jewellery  from  St.  Petersburg, 
rich,  and  perfectly  set,  1 135.  General  criticisms  on  the 
objects  of  jewellery  used  for  personal  adornment  in  the 
Exhibition,  1659,  et  »rq. 

J ewes  bury  and  Co.,  358. 

J Kws’-itAKrs—  Specimens  of,  1115,  1116. 

Jeyporc,  11.  II.  the  Rajah  of,  192. 

Jimenez,  — , 1213. 

Joannes,  de,  Westphalia,  893- 

Jobson  and  Co.,  1 1 10. 

Jobst,  F.,  111. 

Jodhpore,  The  Rajah  of,  1446,  1492. 

JofTriond,  L.,  1 255. 

John,  J.  R.,  St.,  463,  520,  540,  543. 

Johansson,  J.,  236.  1383,  1395. 

Johnson,  B.  P.  (Juror),  Ivll,  483. 

Johnson,  Cammell,  and  Co.,  23,  24,  1076. 

Johnson,  J.,  318,  760. 

Johnson,  J.  R.»  111. 

Johnson  and  Matthey,  Messrs.,  23,  646. 

Johnson,  P.,  1324. 

Johnson,  1*.  N.  (Associate  Juror),  lxiii. 

Johnson,  R.  (Associate  Juror),  Ivlii,  Ixvi. 

Johnson,  R.,  and  Brothers,  427,  434. 

Johnson.  Sewell,  and  Co.,  783. 

Johnson,  W.,  904. 

Johnston,  A.  K.,  675. 

Johnstone,  G.,  1 223. 

Johnstone  and  J canes,  1211. 

Jolly,  F.,  199. 

Jolly,  Uclerf,  1211. 

Joly,  Mcsdame*.  lflGI. 

Jonas,  K.,  and  Brothers,  146. 

Jones,  — , 1407. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  1213. 

Jones,  B.,  729. 

Jones,  B.,  and  Co.,  146. 

Jones  Brothers,  410. 

Jones,  D.,  131. 

Jones,  G.,  1115. 

Jones,  J.,  1315.  1316. 

Jones,  J.  It.,  226. 

Jones,  J.  V.,  226. 

Jones,  Orlando,  and  Co.,  132,  184. 

Jones,  Owen,  438,  981*  1&42.  1343, 1559,  1560.  1635. 

Jones  ami  Sous,  1181. 


Jones,  W.,  1243. 

Jones,  W.  C.,  1376. 

Jonghaua  and  Venator,  79,  989, 

Joostens,  G.,  1226. 

Jordan  and  Barber,  134. 

Jordan,  C.,  31.  See  also  Alloy*. 

Jordan  aud  Ca,  1210. 

Jordan,  T.  B.,  1211. 

Jorez,  — . jun.,  863,  1044. 

Joseph,  J.  G.,  545. 

Joseph,  St,  Establishment  of,  Vcrviers  (Belgium),  1033 

Josephus,  quoted,  1143. 

Josselin,  J.  J.,  1061. 

Joubert-Bonnaire  and  Co.,  235,  817. 

Joubcrt,  C.,  1317. 

Joubert,  J.  G.,  160. 

Joudhpoor,  Rujah  of,  1242. 

Jouhanneaud  and  Dubois,  MM.,  1193. 

Joule,  — , 614,615. 

Jourdain,  X.,  760. 

Journet,  — , 941. 

Jouvin  and  Doyon,  1057. 

Jouvin,  Widow,  1037. 

Jonvne,  L.  H.  F.,  419. 

Jowett  and  Co.,  778. 

Jowitt  and  Battle,  1078. 

Joynson,  W.,  939,  946,  988. 

Jubbulpore  School  of  Industry  (India),  1492. 

Judkins,  C.  T.,  419,  420,  434. 

Jubel-Dcsmares,  J.,  770. 

J r juris — From  Turkey,  remarkable  for  size  and  variety,  138. 

Julien,  S.,  1385. 

Julin,  N.,  1.126. 

Jullicn,  — , sen.,  1029. 

Jumeou,  P.,  1524. 

J iinger,  J.,  widow  of,  UAL 

Junod,  T.,  734. 

Jurgensen,  Urban,  and  Sons,  661,  732,  745. 

Juans.  — Report  of  Viscount  Canning,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Chairmen  of  Juries,  on  presenting  the 
awards  of  the  Juries  to  the  Royal  Commission,  x-xii. 
Answer  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  to  the  foregoing, 
Ixix  lxxii.  General  conditions  regarding  Juries,  xill. 
List  of  Classes  for  which  Juries  were  appointed,  di- 
vided into  groups,  with  number  of  Jurors  in  each 
Jury,  xiii,  xiv.  Their  constitution,  xv.  Number  of 
Jurors  sent  by  each  Foreign  country,  xv,  note.  Coun- 
cil of  Chairmen  of  Juries,  xv-xvii.  Mode  of  appointing 
the  English  Jurors,  xvii.  And  of  the  Foreign  Jurors, 
ib.  Meeting  of  Juries,  ib.  Instructions  from  the 
Council  of  Chairmen  to  the  Juries,  xlvil  -1.  List  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen,  Deputies,  and 
others  connected  with  the  Department  of  Juries,  HI,  HU. 
List  of  tire  Jurors  and  Associate  Jurors  in  each 
Clnss,  HH  lxv.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associate  Jurors, 
also  exhibitors,  Ixvi  lxviii.  List  of  Jury  Awards, 
distinguishing  Council  Medals,  Prize  Medals,  Honour- 
able Mention,  and  Money  Awards,  lxiii-ccv.  Reports 
by  the  Juries,  Classes  I.  to  XXX.,  1,  et  *eq. 

Juson,  W.,  132. 

Jute.— Large  quantities  of  jute,  an  Indian  vegetable  fibre, 
imported  annually  into  Liverpool,  237,  239. 

Jynjcc  Rao  Sclndia,  11. H.  the  Maharajah,  224. 

Koemmerer  and  Zcftigen,  1128. 

Kaibel,  J.,  803. 

Kain,  J.  F.,  1324. 

K a leidoscoves. —Self-acting,  693.  Only  one  exhibited,  ib. 

Kalide,  T.,  1110.  1534.  1363,  1587. 

Kalmucks.  — Improved  manufacture  of  cotton  kalmucks 
and  beavers,  760. 
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Komensk,  Imperial  Forges  of  (Russia),  82. 

Kamensky.  G.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Uii,  Ixiii. 

Kane,  G.,  869. 

Kane,  W.  J.,  111. 

Kaolins.— See  Porcelain. 

Kapeller  and  Son,  7'.*,  648. 

Korcher  and  Westermann,  1 1 10. 

Karmarsch,  C.  (Juror),  lxii. 

Karnovltch,  K.,  135,  236. 

Kilter.  Capt.,  534,  734. 

Kaufmann,  A.,  327. 

Kauflmonn,  11.,  822. 

Kaulbach,  — , 1648. 

Kawaii  Copper  Mines  (New  Zealand),  38.  See  also  Copper 
Ore. 

Kay  and  Co.,  778. 

Kay,  J.,  1223. 

Kazolett,  A.,  817. 

Krarse,  T.,  1060. 

Keating,  T.,  1111. 

Keeue,  — , 1262. 

Keep  and  Watkin,  1110. 

Kehlner,  A.  C.,  470. 

Kehu-De  Brothers,  121 L 
Kehrli  Brothers,  1.331. 

Keil,  Van  (Sisters),  1033. 

Keilich,  11.,  850. 

Kcltaibl,  F.,  132A. 

Keith  and  Co.,  799. 

Keith,  G.,  1110. 

Keith,  J.,  1131. 

Keith,  Shoobridge,  and  Co.,  835. 

Keith  and  Skidmore,  1658. 

Kell,  A.,  and  Co.,  1110. 

Kclen,  B.  Vander,  1679. 

Keller,  — , 543. 

Keller  and  Co.,  1133. 

Keller,  J.,  786,  788. 

Kelp.— Chemical  products  derived  from,  107, 120.  See  also 
Iodine. 

Kellner,  S.,  1538, 1567. 

Kelsail  and  Bartlemore,  783. 

Kelsall,  H.  (Associate  Juror), lix,  Ixvi,  783. 

Kelly,  R.  W.,  39. 

Kelsey,  J.  T.,  fflL 
Kemaox  Teas. — See  Tea. 

Kemp,  D.  (Juror),  lx. 

Kemp,  G.T.  (Juror),  lxvit. 

KempshUl,  W.  G.,  1324. 

Kendal  and  Co.,  1360. 

Kcnnard  and  Co.,  1110. 

Kennedy,  W.  8.,  ILiL 
Kenrick  and  Son,  1110. 

Kent,  A.,  1195. 

Kent,  G.,  870, 1110. 

Kent,  J H.,  111. 

Kenworthy  and  Bullough,  417,  434. 

Kepp  and  Co.,  1110. 

Kerseymeres- — Specimens  ol^  823,  3826 
Kergolay,  Comte  Uerve  do  (Juror),  liv. 

Kerim  Ragbim  Ogli,  215. 

Kern,  J.,  671. 

Kerr,  R.,ti32. 

Kerr  and  Scott,  839. 

Kerr,  W.,  176. 

Kershaw,  S.  and  H.,  781, 

Kershaw,  T.,  1202. 1211. 

Hosier,  — , 1586. 

Kesselcr,  C.,  1110. 

Keeselkaul,  J.  11., 770. 

Kestner,  — , 99. 


Kctheley,  Count  J.  H.  Von,  336. 

Kctteridge,  F.  O.,  244. 

Kcttlewell,  Mary,  ccv. 

Key,  E.  S.,  1279. 

Key,  F.,  1350. 

Key,  J„  194  196. 

Key,  T.,  192,  193. 

Keyn,  Do,  and  Co.,  1 200,  1609. 

Keys  und  Mountford,  1191. 

Khamounitsky  Viatka  Forges  (Russia),  82.  Manufacture 
of  sheet  iron  at  these  forges  described  as  oxidised, 
remarkable  for  evenness,  tenacity,  and  brilliancy  of 
surface,  ib. 

KhokbolkotT  and  Gregorjcff,  131. 

Ku>  Gloves— Specimen* of,  in  the  British  Department,  and 
from  France  and  Austria,  1056,  1057.  See  also  Glor*$, 
Leather. 

Km  Leather.  - See  leather. 

Kidd,  G.  (Associate  Juror),  lx,  870. 

Kidd  and  Podger,  432. 

Kidd.  W.,  1161. 

Kief  Suspension  Bridge  (Russia),  model  of,  441 . 

Kightley,  I.,  1027. 

Kilburn,  — , GOO. 

Kilby,  — , 487,  488. 

Kimber  and  Co.,  338. 

King  and  Co.,  26. 

King,  E.,  334. 

King,  J.,  111. 

King,  Messrs.,  903,  1269. 

King,  Miss,  cciv. 

King  and  Peach,  1076. 

King,  8.,  1113. 

King,  T.,  1225. 

King,  T.  D.,  576. 

King,  T.  and  J.  1!.,  992. 

King,  W.  W.,  112. 

Kingsbury,  I-ooisa,  1029. 

Kingsbury,  N.  (Juror),  lx. 

Kingsley,  llev.  W.  S.  (Associate  Juror),  Ivii. 

Kinzelbach,  T.,  547,  548,  572,649. 

Kinzclberger  and  Co.,  112. 

Kirby,  Beard,  and  Co.,  1110. 

Kirchofer,  P.  (Juror),  lviil. 

Kirk,  W.,  and  Son,  814. 

Kirk  and  Warren,  1076. 

Kirkor,  — , 1078. 

Kirkman  and  Son,  728. 

Kirstcin,  €.,  617. 

Kirxtcin,  F.,  UAL 
Kirtland,  B.  B.,  130,  186, 198. 

Kiss,  Professor  A.,  1 532,  1562,  lML 
Kissel,  J.,  1212. 

Kissenghur,  the  R^jah  of,  192,  1483- 
Kiszewski,  — , 347. 

Kitchen  Ranges.— See  Stoves. 

Kitchener,  W.  C.,  160. 

Kitchin,  J.,  218. 

Kitschclt,  A.,  1110, 

Kitson,  Thompson,  and  Hcwitson,  396. 

Klagmann,  M.,  1643. 

Klcbin,  — , m 
Klein  and  Co.,  961. 

Klein  jasper,  — , 730. 

Kleist,  Baron  Von,  4,  949. 

Klcmms,  G.  and  A.,  720,  730. 

Klepatsky,  — , 128. 

KJeyle,  Chevalier  C.  de  (Juror),  lvii. 

Klingsey,  C.  G.,  15.37. 13M* 

Klossaucr,  — , 1564. 

Klotli,  Baron,  1584. 
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Kneading  Machine.—  Elegant  machine  for  kneading 
dough  by  means  of  a revolving  spiral,  431. 

Knecht,  E.,  1212. 

K M i K-C'i.r.AN inc  Machine— Specimen  of,  1110. 

Knight,  C.,  876,  877, 883. 

Knight  and  Forster,  1110. 

Knight  and  llawkos,  007,  992. 

Knight,  J.,  1361. 

Knight,  Messrs.,  4*24. 

Knight  and  Sons,  566,  593,  615,  295,  644,  693,  1078. 

Kuill,  J.,  1201.  1212. 

Knitting.-  Sjiccimeiis  of  very  elegant  knitting,  ltKkK 
Knittisg  Cottons— Specimens  of,  760. 

Knockc,  A.,  726,  728. 

Knorr,  F.,  803. 

Knowles,  11.,  1111. 

Knuepper  and  Steinhauser,  778. 

Kobell,  F.  Von,  1567. 

Koch,  C.  A.,  948j  96^  OH. 

Kochmeister,  F.,  52.  Sec  also  iVi ivkel, 

Kock,  II.  A.,  213. 

Koochlin  Brothers,  1002. 

Koeehlin,  D.,  94. 

Koehler,  J.,  723,  728. 

Koettig,  — , 100. 

Kohn,  T.  M.,  983. 

Kohler,  — , 725,  728. 

Kohnkc,  — , 604. 

Kolb,  Messrs.,  1632. 

Kfilbcl,  B.,  liLL 
KolokolnikofT,  I*.,  799. 

Kolsoli,  H.,  1115. 

Kolyvun  Imperial  Manufactory,  1246. 

KondrashetT,  — , 799. 

Kongsbebu  Silver  Works  (Norway).— Specimens  of  ore 
from  the  celebrated  mine  of  Kongsberg,  remarkable  for 
their  large  dimensions,  and  the  beauty  of  the  rrystals 
of  native  silver  ore,  85.  Specimens  of  silver  in  dif- 
ferent states,  ib.  Also  specimens  of  the  rocks  which 
constitute  the  formation  in  which  the  veins  occur,  ib. 
Kiinlg,  F.  P.,  1181. 

Kbnig,  L.,  83q. 

Konigs  and  Buecklers,  235. 

Kimigshutte,  Iron  foundry  at  (Prussio),  76. 

Kopke,  O.  (Juror),  Iv. 

Koriakin  and  MougikofT,  341. 

Korniloff,  N.,  1540,  1585. 

Kostncr,  A.,  803. 

Kotah,  11.11.  the  Rajah  of,  192,  210,  211,  224,  1492. 
KonchelefT,  Count,  127,  136. 

Koushvinsk  Imperial  Forges  (Russia),  82. 

Kocsso  imported  from  Aden,  117. 

Krach  Brothers,  lt>59. 

Kralik,  — , 742. 

Kramsta,  C.  G.,  and  8ons,  187,  814. 

Krasheneneknlf,  — , 236. 

Kreosote. — See  CreomAe. 

Krcutxcr,  — , 232. 

Krirkl,  E.,  803,  1035. 

Krieger  and  Co.,  1201.  1*212. 

Krimmell>cin  and  Bredt,  112. 

Kroenig,  F.  W.,  and  Sons,  817. 

Kronheim.  — , 889, 

Kroonenburg,  W.  F.,  1042. 

Krumbholx  and  T rinks,  1076. 

Krumbigcl,  llil. 

Krupp,  F.,  13,  24,  75,  427,  433,  468,  472 
Kruse,  A.  T.,  167. 

Kuchenreuter,  J.  A.,  471. 

Kuhlraann  Brothers,  112,357. 

Kuhlroann,  F.,  112. 


Kiihn,  C.,  and  Sons,  980,  98L  99*2. 

Kuhn,  J.,  1412. 

Kullgren,  C.  A.,  1222. 

Kummcr,  K.  W.,  677. 

Kums.  F..,  814. 

Kunerth,  Anton,  1033. 

Kuuheim,  Dr.  L.,  112. 

Kuper,  W.,  1111. 

Kupfer,  — , 336. 

Kurtz,  C.  A.,  1 12. 

Kurtz  nml  Niven,  Messrs.,  94. 

Kusche,  J.,  560. 

Kutxcr  and  Lchrcr,  112. 

Kvavilotf,  P.,  215. 

Kyan,  — , 269. 

Kyd,  J.,  1544. 

Lnbhaye,  730. 

I -a  bo  rile,  Count  L.  dc  (Juror),  lxv. 

Laboulaye,  C.,  and  Co.,  903.  988. 

Labouring  Classes,  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Dwellings  of  the,  1217,  1276. 

Labi  an.  —Coals  and  other  minerals  from  Labuan,  36. 
Specimens  of  woods,  298,  299.  See  also  Borneo. 

I.a  Calle  Mines  (Algiers),  observations  on  the  working  and 
products  of,  71. 

Lac  (Shell-Lac),  various  specimens  of,  exhibited,  173.  In- 
teresting specimens  of  Iac  amongst  the  Indian  resins, 
175.  Specimens  from  Singapore,  175,  176.  Also  spe- 
cimens from  Bombay  and  from  Assam,  176.  See  also 
Lor*  Dye. 

Lacarriere,  A.,  1111,  1137. 

Lac-Dve. — Samples  of  lac -dye,  114, 117,  Manner  in  which 
obtained,  2n8.  Colouring  matter  extracted,  ib.  The 
dye  inferior  to  that  from  cochineal,  ib.  Dye  and  dyed 
sumples  exhibited,  206,  210. 

Lack: — 

1.  British  Lnet. — Proofs  furnished  by  the  Exhibition  of 
lace  from  Nottingham  that  her  manufacturers  and  arti- 
sans have  been  progressing  in  the  same  ratio  as  those 
in  most  other  branches  of  industry  during  tha  lost  half 
century,  1006.  Importaut  and  rapid  improvements  in 
the  machinery  used  for  the  production  of  lace,  ib. 
Nature  of  the  machinery  in  use  before  tho  introduction 
of  the  bobbin-net  machinery,  ib.  First  successful  ma- 
chine made  and  patented  by  John  Heathcoat,  in  1809, 
ib.  Great  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  this 
machine  since  that  period,  ib.  Consequent  increase  in 
the  trade  and  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  produce, 
1006, 1007.  Repeated  attempts  made  since  1831  to  apply 
the  Jacquard  machine  to  the  bobbin-net  for  the  purpose 
of  omoment;  successful  application  thereof  in  1839, 
im>7.  New  sources  of  manufacture,  which  gradually 
developed  themselves  of  the  successful  application  of 
the  Jacquard  machine;  important  benefits  which  have 
resulted  therefrom,  ib.  Capability  of  our  local  artists 
at  the  present  time  in  producing  designs  equal  to  the 
French,  Swiss,  &c.,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a School 
of  Design  at  Nottingham,  1007, 1008.  Statement  of  the 
most  important  articles,  amongst  the  Infinite  variety, 
manufactured  by  the  bobbin-net  machines,  1008.  Fur- 
ther development  of  the  ingenuity  and  extension  of 
the  trade  of  tho  locality  which  must  result  from 
the  various  and  numerous  specimens  of  Nottingham 
manufactures  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  1008,  1009. 
Description  of  the  machines  at  present  in  use,  1009. 
Number  of  bobbin-net  machines  in  full  operation  ; 
number  of  hands  to  which  they  give  employment, 
ib.  Total  capital  employed ; annual  amount  of  busi- 
ness returns,  ib.  Observations  on  the  warp  machine 
used,  as  well  as  the  bobbin-net  machine  for  making 
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lace,  1009.  et  teq.  Articles  originally  made  by  this  ! 
machine,  1010.  Improvements  which  have  been  made 
therein  from  time  to  time,  ib.  invention  of  what 
is  called  the  Mechlin  net,  the  point  net  entirely  super- 
seded thereby,  ib.  Introduction  of.  an  imitation  of 
Mechlin  lace,  known  nS  “ two-course”  net,  lull.  Also 
introduction  of  a kind  of  silk  lace,  known  os  “ blonde,” 
ib.  Importance  obtained  subsequently  by  these  two 
kinds  of  lace,  ib.  Enormous  wages  received  by  the 
workmen  for  making  blonde,  ib.  Disappearance  of  the 
Mechlin  lace  on  the  introduction  of  the  bobbin-net,  ib. 
Production  of  what  was  called  “ Mock-twist,”  in  imi- 
tation of  the  bobbin-net,  ib.  Keferenre  to  the  tatting 
trade  which  sprang  from  these  various  inventions,  ib. 
History  of  the  various  degrees  of  favour  and  encourage- 
ment which  these  different  descriptions  of  lace  received 
during  a period  of  years,  ib.  Great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  dressing  silk  lace.  1012. 
English-dressed  lace  now*  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in 
whiteness  and  brilliancy  to  the  best  specimens  from 
Lyons,  ib.  New  kinds  of  manufacture  which  have 
been  attempted  from  the  warp  within  the  last  few  years, 
ib.  Number  of  warp  machines  now  in  operation; 
various  branches  in  which  they  aro  employed,  ib.  Esti- 
mated number  of  persons  employed  in  the  warp  trade  ; 
capital  invested ; estimated  annual  return,  ib.  Mode 
of  manufacture  of  the  description  of  lace  termed 
**  Honiton,”  1013.  Progress  made  in  the  manufacture  ; 
beautiful  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  District  in  which 
the  Honiton  laco  is  made ; extent  of  the  district ; 
number  of  persons  employed  In  producing  it,  ib.  Dis- 
tinction between  M pillow  ” or  “ thread  " lace  and 
Honiton  lace ; mode  of  manufacture  of  “ pillow  ” lace, 
ib.  Considerable  number  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  its  manufacture  in  the  counties  of  Dcds, 
Bucks,  Northampton,  and  Oxford,  ib.  Falling  off*  in 
the  demand  for  white-thread  loco,  and  increased  re- 
quirement for  black  lace.  ib.  Benefits  afforded  to  the 
lower  classes  by  its  manufacture,  1013, 1014.  Con- 
siderable merit  possessed  alike  by  “ British  point,” 

“ tambour,”  and  Limerick  laces ; similarity  in  their 
mode  of  manufacture,  1014.  Prospects  of  these  branches 
of  the  British  lace  at  the  present  time  highly  encou- 
raging, ib.  Articles  exhibited ; list  of  exhibitors  to 
whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  aw  arded,  and  of  whom 
Honourable  Mention  has  been  made,  1026,  1027. 

2.  Furru/m  Lace. — High  position  of  France  as  a lace- 
making country  fully  sustained  in  the  Exhibition  by 
its  contributions  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  work, 
principally  hand-mode,  1018.  General  remarks  on  the 
bobbin-net  and  lace  made  by  machinery  in  France,  ib. 
Principal  towns  noted  for  the  production  thereof,  ib. 
Manufacture  of  bobbin-not  first  introduced  into  France 
by  English  workmen  in  1817  and  1819,  ib.  Articles 
fabricated  in  France  up  to  1845  the  same  ns  those 
known  In  the  English  market,  ib.  Improvement  of  tills 
branch  by  the  application  of  the  Jacquard  system  to 
the  bobbin-net  machine,  ib.  Articles  now  manufac- 
tured in  a superior  style,  ib.  Species  of  lacc  manufac- 
tured at  Lyons  and  at  Carabray,  1018,  1019.  Large 
number  ol  females  to  whom  the  manufacture  of  lace 
by  hand  gives  employment  in  France,  1020-  Average 
individual  earnings,  ib.  Different  descriptions  of 
French  lace  manufactured  by  hand,  ib.  Lace  trade 
spread  over  a great  part  of  France,  extending  from 
north  to  southeast  through  fifteen  departments,  ib. 
Peculiarity  of  style  of  each  district;  altimugh  made  in 
the  same  way  and  with  the  samp  material,  they  arc 
instantly  recognised,  ib.  Principal  places  where  the 
manufacture  Is  carried  on ; short  notice  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  each  of  these  places,  1020-1022.  This 


branch  of  industry  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  interesting,  both  as  regards  commercial  rela- 
tions and  in  a moral  point  of  view,  1022.  The  long- 
enjoyed  celebrity  of  Switzerland  for  lace  and  muslin 
embroidery  well  sustained  in  the  Exhibition;  pro- 
gress she  is  making  therein,  1022.  1023.  Small  assort- 
ment of  lace  from  Saxony,  mostly  of  a manufacture 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  of  limited  sale  in  the  En- 
glish market,  1023-  The  exhibition  of  lace  from  Spain 
limited,  ib.  Articles  of  lace  exhibited  from  Austria 
few,  and  of  a class  not  suited  to  the  British  market,  lu24 
The  description  of  lace  peculiar  to  Belgium  admirably 
sustained  by  some  of  the  exhibitors  in  this  department, 
ib.  \ aluable  display  of  Valenciennes  edgings  and 
laces  of  Mechlin  and  other  goods  of  the  most  costly  and 
superb  character,  ib.  Observations  on  the  different 
descriptions  of  lace  manufactured  at  Brussels,  Mech- 
lin, Valenciennes,  and  Grammout,  1024,  1025.  Sped 
mens  exhibited;  names  of  exhibitors;  Prizes  and 
Honourable  Mentions  awarded,  1029-1036. 

Lace,  Desiojm  ron.— Notice  of  the  principal  designs  for 
Incc,  LhLL  Critical  remarks  on  the  application  ofdnyi 
to  the  ittttcniB  of  lace,  1678<4*rr/.  Ornamental  working  a 
peculiarity  essential  to  lace,  1678.  Principles  on  which 
such  ornamentation  should  proceed  stated,  ib.  In  what 
the  great  excellence  of  the  French  and  Belgian  lace 
consists,  1679.  Just  appreciation  of  quantity  in  the  orna- 
mental arrangements  of  Brussels  and  Valenciennes 
lace,  ib.  Honiton  lace  too  solid  and  equal  in  effect,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  designs  for  lace  contained  in  the 
Exhibition,  1679,  1680.  Fewer  errors  in  the  designs  for 
lace  than  prevail  in  other  manufactures,  1679 

Lace  Frames.-- Single  tier  Jacquard  bobbin-net,  machine 
making  figured  laces,  combining  all  the  recent  im- 
provements, 419.  Double  tier  bobbin-net  machine,  ib. 
Warp-lace  machiuo  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
design,  ib.  Frame  for  gassing  lace,  ib.  I.ace-d resting 
machine  of  superior  construction,  ib. 

Lace  Papers.— Pierced  paper  and  cardboard,  978.  Im- 
proved manufacture  thereof,  ib.  Variety  of  specimens 
exhibited,  ib.  Mode  of  perforating  paper  and  card- 
board by  machinery,  ib.  Large  quantit  ies  exported.  A. 
Examples  applied  to  bordering  note  paper  and  vaicu- 
tincs,  ib.  Awards,  991. 

Lacey  and  Phillips,  809. 

Lachnpcllc  and  Levarlet,  786,  783. 

Lacroix  Brothers,  949,  988. 

Lacroix  and  Sons,  415,  422,  434. 

Ladd,  C.  P.,  1073,  1115. 

Ladd,  W.,  567,  577. 

Ladiem’  Carpet  Needlework,  1042. 

Ladies'  Industrial  Society  (Dublin),  1027. 

Ladies'  Jury. — List  of  awards  made  by  this  Jury,  criz,  ccv. 

(.adighin,  Madame,  349. 

Ladock  Mines  (Cornwall). — Ingot  of  tin  found  in  these 
mines,  29.  Probability  of  its  having  been  cast  by  the 
Phoenicians,  ib. 

Ladoubee,  Lc  Jouno  01,  869. 

La  Fcrte  (Franco).— Superiority  of  millstones  manufac- 
tured at,  67.  Importance  of  the  trade,  67,  68. 

Imgerlijelm,  T.,  85. 

Lohocho,  P.  J.,  1137.  1643.  1652. 

Lahure,  — , 460. 

Laillicr,  E.  H.,  235. 

Laine-I«arochc,  and  Max-Richard,  233, 817. 

Laing,  J.  and  A.,  814. 

Lak,  D.,  326. 

Lake  (a  colour),  specimens  of,  109. 

I-akc  Superior. — Sec  Copper. 

Lakeuath  Baboo,  240. 

Calaunc,  L.,  683. 
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Lallemand,  Dr.  (Juror),  Iviii. 

Lamb,  J„  946,983. 

Lambert,  A.  C.,  12.19. 

Lambert,  Brown,  and  Co.,  HY29. 

Lambert  and  Bury,  1096. 

Lambert  and  Butler,  146. 

Lambert  and  Co.,  728. 

Lambert,  Elisabeth,  eelv. 

Lambert,  G.,  546. 

Lambert  and  Rawlings,  1130. 

Lambert  and  Son,  861. 

Lambert,  T.,  1111. 

Lamberts,  A.  C.,  and  Son,  760. 

Lamberty  Brothers,  57. 

Lamberty,  C.,  57. 

Lambruschinl,  R.,  346. 

Lamcl,  — (Juror),  Ixi. 

Lamorna  Granite  Quarries  (Cornwall),  well-known  excel- 
lence of  the  material  from,  1222.  Obelisk  exhibited 
from,  ib. 

Lemornaix,  C.  8.  de  (Juror),  lxiii. 

Lam  plough.  H.,  112. 

Lamps. — Observations  on  the  various  descriptions  of  lamps, 
1084.  Mo  experiments  made  to  ascertain  their  relative 
merits,  ib.  Various  descriptions  of  lamps  exhibited, 
1106-1112, 1114-1117.  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Jury  of  Class  XXIX.  os  to  making  experiments  with 
the  tamps,  11 1L — See  also  Cnn<llet. 

Lamp-Siiades.-  Gcoramas  and  uranoramas  from  France, 
677.  . 

Lampeon,  C.  M.  (Juror),  Ivil. 

Lana  Dye.— Description  of  this  colouring  material  from 
British  Guiana,  213.  Colour  remarkably  permanent,  ib. 
Specimen  exhibited,  ib. 

Lancaster,  — , 39. 

Lonchcnick,  Jane  A.,  ccv. 

Landalc,  D.,  32. 

Landan,  S.,  79, 430. 

landcrncau  Joint-stock  Linen  Company,  817. 

Landgraff.  G.,  1050. 

Landing  Steps — Model  of,  442.  Simplicity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  system,  ib.  Importance  of  the  object,  ib.  Inex- 
pensiveness  of  construction,  ib. 

London  and  Co.,  1361. 

Landra,  J.,  1465. 

Landron  Brothers,  860. 

Lone  and  Lewis,  1224. 

Lane,  T.,  1208*  LiLL 
Ijine,  W.  R.,  142. 

Laneuvllle,  V.,  419. 

Lang,  G.,  Heirs  of,  1331. 

Lang,  J.,  469,  7C0. 

Lang,  L.,  Uli 
Langdnlc,  E.  F.,  13£L 
Langder,  J.,  1055. 

Lsngdon,  W.,  jun.,  869,  870. 

Langcnheim,  — , 603. 

Langevin  aud  Co.,  795. 

Langlois  aud  Leclcrcq,  8SL 
Lankceter,  Dr.  E.  (Juror),  l^iv. 

Lanne,  E.,  1078. 
lauitein  and  Co.,  786,  788. 

Lanyard  Plate*.— Model  of  Lieut  Rlgmaiden**  plan  of,  j 
for  sotting  up  the  standing  rigging  of  ships,  461. 

Lapeyrc  and  Dolbeau,  345,  799. 

Lapeyriere,  M.  C.,  64,  65. 

Lapis  Lazuli  — Bagnivola  of  Lapis  lazuli,  remarkable  for 
its  large  size,  from  Rome,  1243. 

Laporta,  H.  F.,  8.37. 

I^portc  and  Son,  333. 

Lapshin.  J.,  319. 


Laptelf,  N.,  803. 

Lapwortlt,  A.,  1042. 

Laic  her,  Faure,  and  Co.,  796. 

Lurcher,  J.,  900. 

Lard. — bpwimen*  of  oil  obtained  from,  350. 

Lantcrel,  Count  F.  de,  92,  112,  150. 
l-ardinots.  N.  C.,  470.  ‘ 

Lari  v Sere,  C.,  68,  69, 1229. 

Larkins,  T.  W.,  226. 

Laroche,  E.,  1031,  1545,  1575. 

Laroche,  Martin,  601 . 

Laroque  and  Jaquemet,  339. 

Lart,  J.,  and  Son,  1052. 

Last,  8.,  S69. 

Lata,  M.  R.,  98.3. 

Lathis. — Various  lathes  exhibited,  424.  Construct  ion  of 
some  of  them,  and  purposes  to  which  applicable,  ib. 

La  time,  — , 593. 

Latour,  A.  dc.  1 109. 

Laud,  J.  F.,  443. 

Laugher  and  < osens,  1027. 

Lnugier,  — , 161. 

Laumain,  CM  743,  746. 

Lnunitz,  R.  M.  Von,  1584. 

Laur,  J.  A.,  666. 

Launince,  A.  and  A.,  1044. 

Laurcau,  L.,  1111. 

Laurel  Oil. — See  Oils. 

I-auronce,  T.  B.,  1111 . 

Lauren^ot,  F>.,  1326. 

Uurcnt,  F.,980,  1141,  1213,  1460. 

Laurent,  J.  B.,  loftt. 

I.aureut,  Pauline,  1540, 1514. 

Laurct  Brothers,  1030. 

Laurie,  — , 465,  1223. 

Laury,  G.,  1098,  1111. 

Lautz,  L.,  1537.  1523. 

Lavas— Possess  the  property  of  millstones  up  to  a certain 
point,  being  vesicular  and  hard,  79.  Probable  good 
results  of  which  this  application  may  be  productive,  ib. 
Specimens  exhibited,  ib. 

Lava,  Metallic. — Specimens  of  a material  called  metallic 
lava,  a plaster  capable  of  being  worked  into  a variety 
of  patterns  and  colours,  1268. 

Lava,  Painting  on. — Notice  of  this  process,  1374. 

Lavanchy,  J.  R.  (Juror),  lx. 

Lavender,  Oii  or— Specimen  of,  104. 

I-avcrnhe  and  Mathieu,  346,  803. 

Lavlolette,  — de,  234. 

Lavolsy,  A.  D.,  512,  518. 

Lawlor,  J.,  1534,  1532. 

Lawns.— Remarks  on  the  specimens  exhibited,  812,816, 817. 
Lawrence,  E.  J.  (Juror),  Iviii. 

Lawrence,  I.,  675,  6#4. 

Lawrence,  J.t  432,  434. 

Lawrence,  M.  M.,  601 . 
lAwrence,  Stone,  and  Co.,  839. 

Lawrence,  W.  (Juror),  Iviii.  (Exhibitor),  112. 

Lnwson,  — , 783. 

Lafy Son,  A.,  814. 

Iaiwson,  I!.,  693. 

Uwgon,  J.,  1634. 

Lawson,  J.,  and  Co.,  £36. 

Lawson,  P.,  and  Sons,  124, 131,  1G6,  209.  246,  267. 

Lawson,  8.,  and  Sons,  416,  433. 

Lmrtmi,  G.  (Juror),  lix,  Ixvi. 

Lay*  ami  Co.,  133. 

Layard,  Capt.-  See  Nineveh. 

Lay  cock  and  Son*,  853. 

Laydet  and  Co.,  866,  Iu57. 

Lazars  and  Lacroix,  214. 
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Lon,  A.,  113. 

Leo,  T.  8.  (Juror),  Ixl 

Loo,  W.  and  J.t  1111. 

1«each,  J.,  and  Sons,  783. 

I .each.  M.  and  II.,  134. 

Leap,  Acetate  or.-  Samples  thereof,  104, 107, 1 10. 114,  116. 

Lead,  Borate  or.—  Production  of  a borate  of  lead  of  re* 
markable  purity,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  1163. 

Lead,  Carbonate  or.— See  White  Lead. 

Lead,  Chromate  or. — Introduction  of  the  yellow  discharge 
(chromate  of  lead)  upon  Turkey  red  cloth,  by  Daniel 
Koechlin,  of  Mulhousc  ; improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bichromate  of  potash  to  which  it  led,  94. 

Lead,  Iodide  or.— Specimens  of.  111. 

Lead  and  Lead  On r..— Presence  of  a small  proportion  of 
silver  in  most  of  the  ores  of  lead,  8.  Mode  adopted  by 
Mr.  11.  L.  Pattlnson  for  separating  the  silver  from  lead 
by  cupellation,  ib.  Adoption  of  the  system  in  various 
lead  works  in  England,  ib.  Introduction  of  the  system 
into  France,  S|«in,  and  Prussio,  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  ib.  Objects  exhibited  l»y  Mr.  Pattinson, 
illustrating  the  process,  ib.  Method  of  condensing  the 
sulphur  fumes  produced  in  the  reduction  of  lead  ores 
adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  his  works  at 
Wanloek  (Dumfriesshire),  19.  Model  of  the  furnaces 
and  of  the  products  obtained  at  the  works,  exhibited 
by  his  Grace,  ib.  Description  of  the  condenser,  and  its 
working  and  results  obtained,  19, 20.  Series  of  products 
from  the  lead  mines  of  .Mr.  Joshua  Byers,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  22.  Scries  exhibited  by  Mr.T.  Sopwith,  il- 
lustrating the  production  of  lend,  w ith  specimens  and 
sections  of  mines,  25,  26.  Magnificent  specimen  of 
lead  ore  from  Snailbatch,  near  Shrewsbury,  29.  Spe- 
cimens of  lead  ores  and  argentiferous  lead  from  mines 
in  Perthshire,  32, 33.  Collection  show  ing  the  process  of 
obtaining  lend  at  Bleyberg,  Gallicia,  52.  S|»ecimens 
of  lead  ores  from  Algiers,  72.  Products  of  the  mines 
and  foundries  of  the  Mining  Company  in  Esehweiler, 
Htolberg,  76.  I.emi  ores  from  the  mines  of  Count 
Julius  of  Lip|»e,  ib.  Specimens  of  rare  lead  ores  from 
Stoiberg,  such  as  wilhemite,  chloro-phosphate  of  lend, 
and  crystalline  carbonntc  of  lead.  77.  Specimens  of 
lead  ore  and  manufactured  lead  from  the  mines  of 
Brocal  ( Portugal),  81.  Specimens  of  argentiferous  lend 
from  Sweden,  85.  Specimens  of  lead  on*  and  metallic 
lend  obtained  from  them,  from  Turkey,  87.  Products 
illustrating  the  processes  of  separating  lead  from  its 
ores,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  white  lead, 
116. 

Lead,  Nitrate  or.— Samples  thereof,  108,  109,  112, 120. 

Lead,  OxicnuntiDE  or.— Mode  of  preparation  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  of  Mr.  Puttinson,  101.  Specimens 
of  Pattinson’s  patent,  104. 

Lead,  Oxide  or.—  I’se  thereof  in  the  form  of  minium  in  glass 
making,  1149,  1161.  How  obtained,  1 15o. 

Lead  Pite— Specimens  of,  76,  1 1 09.  See  also  Lead  Tubing. 

Lead,  Bed  Du  hhomati:  or.— Samples  thereof,  117. 

Lead,  Sai.ts  or—  Specimen  of,  1 1 7. 

Lead  Trnixo.— Establishment  at  Villacli,  Carintbin,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  lead  and  lead  tubing,  51.  Great 
length  and  perfection  of  the  tubing  exhibited,  ib.  See 
also  Lead  Pipe. 

Lead  Wihe.— Spun  lead  or  lend  wire  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, 66.  Resists  atmospheric  influences,  ib.  Tenacity 
of  the  wire,  ib. 

Lead,  Works  or  Art  in.— Remarks  thereon,  1 '33 

Lead,  Ycuow  Chromate  or.—  Specimen  of,  117. 

I.cadbcatcr,  J.,  1115,  1441. 

Leadbctter,  J.,  ami  Co.,  817 

Leake,  F.,  and  Co.,  1210,  1213. 

Leal,  F.  M.  1 13,  200. 


I.enl,  It..  346. 

Lcalc  and  Albrecht,  1115,  1 526. 

Lcannonth,  T.,  340. 

Learoyd,  J.,  822. 

Lcaroyd,  W.,  823. 

I. EATnER,— Interest  resulting  both  to  manufacturers  and 
artisans  from  the  exhibition  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  leather  brought  from  every  country,  854.  Many  of 
the  improvements  in  this  branch  of  trade  intrtxluced 
from  other  countries,  ib.  Mode  of  preparation  of 
Russian  leather,  ib.  Cause  to  which  the  peculiar  soft- 
ness of  French  curried  leather  may  be  attributed,  ib. 
Benson  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  sole  leather, 
ib.  Chemistry  hitherto  done  less  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture  than  might  ha\c  been  expected,  ib.  Way 
in  which  much  has  been  effected  by  mechanical  means 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  ib.  Short  account  of  several 
descriptions  of  skins  used  for  tanning  nrid  lea  titer 
dressing ; sj*ccimens  thereof  both  in  the  English  and 
Foreign  Sections  of  the  Exhibition,  855-  858.  Bcmarks 
on  the  various  kinds  of  leather  exhibited,  858,  H *q. 
Rough  tanned  and  sole  leather;  number  of  exhibitors 
in  this  subdivision;  sole  leather  in  England  mostly 
tunned  with  oak  hark;  specimens  in  the  Australian 
Division  tanned  with  mimosa  bark;  leather  from  New 
York  tan ned  with  the  Imrk  nf  the  hemlock;  simple 
method  of  tanning  sole  leather  practised  in  some  of  our 
colonics ; considerable  increase  in  the  importations  of 
tanned  hides  and  skins  from  foreign  countries  since 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  thereon ; articles  exhibited, 
names  of  exhibitors  and  awards,  SiS  86H  Curried 
leather:  description  of  the  operation  of  currying  lea- 
ther ; pre-eminence  of  France  in  their  mode  of  tanning 
and  currying  calf  leather ; excellent  leathers  of  this 
class  from  Switzerland ; number  of  exhibitors  in  this 
class;  names  of  the  exhibitors  to  whom  prizes  have 
been  given ; articles  exhibited,  Ac.,  860-862.  Varnished 
leather:  great  perfection  to  which  varnished  and  ena- 
melled leather  has  been  brought  during  the  last  tw  enty- 
five  years;  mode  of  preparation;  number  of  exhibitors ; 
articles  exhibited  and  nwarils  made,  862,  863.  Morocco 
and  dyed  shccp-ekin  leather;  numWr  of  exhibitors  and 
countries  whence  exhibited  ; excellence  attained  in  the 
manufacture;  specimens  of  morocco  from  Turkey, 
Tunis,  ami  Egypt,  show  the  manufacture  iu  its  origin  ; 
objects  exhibited,  exhibitors  to  whom  awards  have 
been  made,  863,  864.  Alum  and  gloving  leather : alum 
or  wldte  leather  manufactured  principally  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  glove  maker;  common  method  of  making 
this  leather;  specimens  of  excellent  kid  leather  from 
France ; articles  exhibited  under  this  head ; names  of 
exhibitors,  prizes  aw  arded,  Ac..  865. 8fifi.  Oil  or  chamois 
leather:  quality  of  this  leather  and  mode  of  manufac- 
ture ; articles  exldb  ited,  866. 

Leather,  incia'dino  Saddeeuv  and  Harness,  Skins.  Firs, 
Feathers,  and  Hair  (Class  XVI.).— Tabular  classifi- 
cation of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this 
Class  is  divided,  xxxv-xxxviii.  List  of  Jurors  and 
Associates  appointed  for  this  Class,  lx.  List  of  Exhi- 
bitors in  this  Class  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been 
awarded,  cxliii-cxlv.  And  of  those  of  w hom  I lonour- 
nblo  Mention  is  made,  cxlv,  cxlvi.  Enumeration  of 
the  different  heads  under  which  the  Jury  have  distri- 
buted the  articles  exhibited  iu  this  Cla»s  (Class  xvi.), 
811.  Importance  among  the  manufactures  of  England 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  skins  of  animals  into  the 
various  useful  articles  to  which  they  are  applicable,  ib. 
The  hides,  skins,  and  furs,  upon  which  this  labour  is 
employed  mostly  the  produce  of  our  own  country.  Hi  * 
Immense  quantities  arc  also  imported  from  North  and 
South  America,  Europe,  and  the  East  Indies,  ib.  Table 
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tdH>wlng  the  number  of  unmanufactured  hides  and 
•kins  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  tannin# 
and  leather  dressing  ; large  portion  re-exported  in  the 
raw  state,  819  Remarks  on  the  various  articles  com- 
prised in  this  Class,  843.  et  teg.  1st.  Skins  and  manu- 
factured furs,  841-850.  Objects  exhibited;  names  of 
exhibitors,  and  awards,  849,650.  2nd.  Feathers ; objects 
exhibited  and  awards, 850-852. 3rd.  Artificial  hair ; names 
of  exhibitors  ami  awards,  852.  85:1.  4th.  Woven  hair 
for  furniture  and  other  purpose* ; names  of  exhibitor* 
and  awards,  85.3,  854.  5th.  Leather  ; general  remarks, 
854  858-  Rough  tanned  and  sole  leather ; objects  ex- 
hibited, prises  awarded,  853-860.  Curried  leather; 
exhibitors  and  aw  ards.  muMS62.  Varnished  leather ; ex- 
hibitors, objects  exhibited,  prizes  uwarded,  362.  863. 
Morocco  and  dyed  sheep-skin  leather;  object*  exhi- 
bited  and  awards,  863. 864.  Alum  and  gloving  leather ; 
exhibitors,  exhibits,  and  awunls,  865.  866.  Oil  or 
chamois  leather ; exhibits  and  award*.  866.  6th.  Dyed 
sheep-skin  rugs,  names  of  exhibitors,  objects  exhibited, 
and  awards,  866.  867.  7th.  Vellum  and  parchment  exhi- 
bitors and  awards,  807,  8th.  Saddlery,  harness,  and  port- 
manteaus ; objects  exhibited,  names  of  exhibitors,  and 
prize**  awarded,  868-870. 

I.F.\Tii£R-CiTTijru  Mac iiimj- Specimens  of,  exhibited, 429. 

Leatiieu,  Emmioideued.— Specimens  of  articles  in  leather, 
embroidered  with  gold,  1035. 

Leatiikh,  Stamped. — Revival  of  this  manufacture  dl  Paris, 
l2lo.  Improvements  upon  the  old  leather  hanging?,  ib. 
Simple  process  by  which  the  old  leather  hangings  were 
made,  ib.  Manufacture  at  the  present  time  by  means 
of  hydraulic  pressure,  ib.  Collection  of  specimens 
exhibited.  1210,  1212,  1213. 

Leavitt.  G.,  1073. 

I.eblnnc,  — , 98,  99. 

Leblanc,  A.,  133. 

Lcbleis,  H.,  187. 

Leblond,  J.  D.,  1317. 

Le  Breton,  — , 225. 

Lebrun,  — , 1661. 

Lebrun,  A.,  572,  593. 

Lebrun,  J.  A.,  1237. 

Lebrun,  L.  J.,  992. 

LrcAMomc  Acid— Prepared  from  lichens,  121 

Lcchesne,  A.,  1212.  1 535.  1572. 

Loci m or,  lu73, 

Lee  lore  Brothers,  235. 

Ix'clerc,  II.  E.,  384. 

I*cclerq,  F.,  234. 

Leclcrcqu,  A.,  1237. 

Lecocq,  II.,  1111. 

% Lccoq-Preville,  1057. 

Lccoultee,  A.,  743-745. 

Lecmiltre,  J.,  1078. 

I a Coulcur,  Col.,  126. 

Lecun  and  Co.,  1044. 

Lr.nor.KS.— See  Vellum  Binding. 

Lee,  C.,  113. 

Lee  nnd  Co.,  135. 

Lee,  l)r.,  28. 

Lee,  J.,  397,  Lli!^ 

1/ce.  James,  229,  238. 

Lee,  W.,  44. 

Lcet),  J.,  1536,  1566. 

Lexus— The  most  important  town  in  England  for  the  pro- 
duction of  woollen  cloths,  765. 

Lecrnan,  J.,  443,  1543.  1583. 

Lceman,  J.  W.f  442. 

Leempoel  do  Colnet,  Van.  and  Co.,  1130. 

Leered  Chemical  Manufactory,  Droulheim,  113. 

Lees,  It.,  and  Co.,  1029, 


i Ixes.  II-  and  O.,  839. 

Leeson,  Dr.  II.  IE, 668. 

I Lcfaucheux,  — , 1139. 

| Lcfebvre,  T.,  and  Co.,  101,  113. 

I Lefcburc,  A.,  1018,  1030. 

| Lefebure-Dueattean  Brothers,  323- 
I Lcfebure,  .1.  P.,  1053. 

Lefebure,  V.,  nnd  Co.,  1111. 

Lcfebvre,  — , 839. 
la*  Fevre, — , 673. 

Lcfevre,  - -,  sen.,  113. 

Lcfevre,  E.,  339. 

I -I^efevre,  G.  (Juror),  lix. 

, Lefllngwell,  C.,  965. 

Lefort,  — , sen.,  1 435. 

Lcfran^ois,  — , 1412. 

| Logon  til,  — (Juror),  lix. 

Ixgrand,  D.f  817. 

Legrsnd,  MnrcctUn,  901, 902, 927.  988. 

Ix*  Gray,  — , 606. 

Legros,  W.,  893. 

Laos,  Autincial.— See  Limb.* , Artificial. 

Lehmann,  A.  F.,  1115. 

Lelunanti.  D.  J.,  815. 

Lehmann,  M.,  1044. 

Lehmann,  R.,  337. 

Lehrkind,  Falkenroth,  and  Co.,  76. 

Lcidenfrost,  E.,  786. 

Leifchlld,  T.,  113. 

Leighton,  B.  (Luke  Limner),  930,  1545, 166 L 
Ixdghton,  J.,  jun.,  15511 
; Leighton,  J.  and  J.f  930,  988. 

Leighton,  Mrs.,  and  Son,  932,  ‘J22* 

Leipzig  Spinning  Company,  786-788. 

Leiscgang,  W.,  981, 1162. 

Leiske  and  llablcr,  817. 

Lcistler,  C.,  and  Son,  933.  98]*  12U0,  1201.  1211,  1624. 1626* 
Leistncr,  G.  L.t  1361. 

Leitenberger.  F.,  1002. 

Lcmairc,  A.,  1115. 

Letnairc,  Descamps,  and  Plissart,  32-3. 

Lemnnn,  J.,  and  Sou,  799. 
i Lemaouc,  — , 391.  • 

Lo  Mare  and  Sons,  799. 

Lcmcrcier,  R.  J.,  1542,  1576. 

, Lcmirc,  — , 105. 

Lem  ire  ami  Son,  800,  1030. 

Lemolt,  A.  E..  144,  648. 

Lemon,  Sir  C.  (Juror),  lxlv. 

Ixmonier  and  Co.,  853. 

Lemonnier,  C.,  1128. 

Lcnclsa,  Chev.  (Associate  Juror),  lxlv. 

Lcndeumann,  — , 910. 

Lcndy,  N.,  581,  1579. 

Leones*  Asturian  Company  (Spain),  83. 

Lenoir,  M.,  1166. 

Lenormand,  A.,  770. 

Lenses  ai»d  Pkisms.-  Observations  on  the  various  lense* 
and  prisms  exhibited.  587,  588.-  See  also  Achromatic 
Ijetuet.  Light  haute  Apparatus.  Optical  Clast. 

I ah)  X.,  Pope,  879. 

Leon,  A.,  lu~8. 

Leonard,  J.  and  J.  P.,  156. 

Leonard,  S.  W.,  578. 

Loonhardt,  J.  E.,  421,  431. 

Upiige,  — , 470. 

Lepage-Mouticr,  471,  1637* 

Le  Poisant,  L.,  187. 

Lcpclletler,  — , 127. 

Lepelletier,  Foucbe,  185. 

Leploy,  J.  (Juror),  Ixii. 
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Leporl,  T.,  346. 

Lequesnc,  E.  L.,  1533,  1370.  • 

Lcrcbours,  — , 1164. 

Lerlthe,  — , 1055. 1517. 

Letollw  Freret,  1 137. 

Lcroque,  Sons,  and  Co.,  1043. 

Leroux,  — , 1 13. 

Leroy,  A.,  897. 

Leroy  and  Son,  743,  746. 

Lcrvilles,  J.,  144. 

Lc  Secq,  H.,  607. 

I.cshesme,  — , 1201, 

Lesigno,  — , 893. 

Leslie,  E.  R.  (Juror),  Ivli. 

Lesoinne,  C.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Lester,  T.,  1026, 

Letcstu,  — , 381. 

I-ctoumeau,  — , 1165. 

Letters  tor  Sign-boards,  ice.,  EARTncxvAHR,  1192. 
Letters  for  sticking  on  Glass.—  Specimens  cxhibitcd,Li2L 
Lettuce,  Strop  or— Samples  of,  ll)4. 

Lcube  Brothers,  1266. 

Leuchars,  W.,  1 132,  1460. 

Leumnnn  Brothers,  758,  760. 

Leunenschloss,  — , 1315. 

Levantines — Specimens  of,  from  Switzerland,  760. 

Levees  Surveyors’  and  others. — Various  instruments 
referred  to,  546.  Level  of  new  construction  from 
Prussia,  547.  Contrivance  greatly  facilitating  the 
adjusting  a level,  16.  Peculiar  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion, ib.  Levelling-protractor  from  Prussia,  ib.  Im- 
proved levels  of  various  descriptions,  from  the  Imperial 
Polytechnic  Institute  ot  Vienna,  548,  542. 

Lever,  J.  and  J.,  867. 

Lcverkus,  C.,  113. 

Levey,  J.,  147. 

Levin,  J.  M.,  1213,  1626. 

Levin,  H.,  and  Sons,  825. 

Levy,  Frorea,  and  Co.,  1138- 
Levy,  H.,  1078. 

Levy,  W.,  132. 

Lewis  and  AJlenby,  791,  836. 

Lewis,  F.,  and  .Sons,  426,  434. 

Lewis,  G.,  1115. 

Lewis  and  M‘Lardy,  415. 

Lewis,  Mrs.,  9J8,  9£Sfi. 

Lewis,  T.,  38. 

Leyland,  Captain,  1532. 

Lcyser,  — , 688,  689. 

L’liuillier,  E.,  2&L 

Lichens— Manufactured  products  from,  121.  Highly  com- 
plete and  instructive  series  of  lichen  preparations,  202. 
Various  samples  of  lichens  or  orchilla  weed,  211,  213, 
215. 

Idchtenthnl,  — , 730. 

I.iddcll,  J J.,  545. 

Liebig,  Baron,  509. 

Lienard,  J.,  1201.  1211,  1536,  1573,  1619.  1622.  1626. 

Lion  art -Chaflaux,  Madame  E.,  823. 

Lienhordt,  F.,  761. 

Liepmann,  J.,  879,  992. 

Lievre,  11.  le,  1Q03. 

Life-Boats,  Rafts,  &c— Encouragement  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  construction  of  life- 
boats, 459.  Essentials  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  designed,  ib.  Namerous 
models  contributed,  459,  460.  Excellence  thereof,  461. 
Various  models  of  apparatus  for  saving  life,  by  means 
of  rafts,  kc  , 465. 

Life-Buoys,  kc.—  Buoyant  mattresses  and  air-tubes  for 
saving  life,  465. 


Liohtiiouses  and  their  Apparatcs.— Design  for  a light- 
house, 442.  Remarks  relative  to  the  principles  and 
construction  of  Mr.  Chance’s  design  for  a lighthouse ; 
and  also  on  certain  apparatus  for  lighthouses,  exhibited, 
588,  589.  General  sketch  of  the  apparatus  now  em- 
ployed; and  of  the  improvements  effected  therein,  by 
Fresnel  and  others,  1165, 1167.  Models,  kc.,  of  apparatus 
exhibited  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  by 
Messrs.  Chance,  and  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  llfii  Particulars 
as  to  the  principal  European  lighthouses,  1 166. 

LrainTciNO-CoRDUCToas.— Description  of  Sir  W.  S.  Harris's 
system  of  lightning-conductors  for  the  navy,  447,  448, 
459.  Account  of  the  lightning-conductors  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  electric  telegraph,  636,  638.  Specimen* 
of  lightning-rods  from  the  United  States,  687.  Metals 
used  in  the  composition,  ib.  Fastenings  and  glass  insu- 
lators to  afford  greater  convenience  for  their  attach- 
ment, ib. 

Lignac,  Martin  de,  159. 

Lignite  — Worked  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamaki  River  (New 
Zealand),  37.  Specimens  thereof  exhibiting  a passage 
to  cannel  coal,  ib.  Recent  discovery  of  lignite  on  the 
shores  of  the  Peticodiac  (New  Brunswick),  40.  Col- 
lection of  lignites  from  Austria,  Styria,  and  Hungary, 
52.  Extensively  used  for  various  purposes,  ib.  Em- 
ployed in  puddling  furnaces  for  iron,  ib.— Sec  also  Jet. 

Lilljikreuzcs,  — , 232. 

Lima  (South  America). — Peach  wood  or  Nicaragua  wood, 
obtained  from,  206. 

Lima,  E.,  241. 
i Limn,  F.,  241. 

Limbs,  Artificial— Excellent  collection  of  arms,  legs,  fcc., 

751. 

Lime,  Acetate  of— Specimen  of,  1 12. 

Lime,  Chloride  of— Specimen  of,  114. 

Lime,  Phosphate  or. — Discovery  of  nodules  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  27.  Tolerably  plentiful  in  the  gault  of  Surrey, 
ib.  Large  quantity  consumed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
ib.  Their  value  as  manure.  Samples  of  phosphate  of 
lime  from  Burgess,  Canada,  38. 

Lime,  Sulphate  of— Specimen  of,  112. 

Liraelette,  F.,  1111. 

Limestone. — Samples  of  argillaceous  limestone  from  New 
Zealand  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement, 
39.  Magnesian  limestone,  till  lately  seldom  used  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ixmdon,  a stone  of  great  beauty  and  value, 
remarkable’ for  its  durability,  1225.  Used  in  the  external 
work  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  «6.  Specimen  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Grissell,  ib. 

Limner,  Luke  (Mr.  Leighton),  930,  1545.  1664. 

Limoges,  D.,  131.  , 

Limoges  W’ are.— Notice  of  m work,  s revival  of  this  style 
j of  art,  1575. 

Linden,  A.  Van  dor,  147. 

Lindenberg,  J.,  197. 

Lindenschmidt,  — , 1569. 

Lindgren,  Constance,  cciv. 

Lindhcim,  U.  D.,  52. 

Lindley,  Dr.  J.  (Juror),  liv. 

I Lindsay,  G.,  113. 

Lindsay,  H.  11.,  159,  349,  790. 

Lindsay,  R.  (Juror),  lxi,  1045. 

Linen  Lacing-Turkads.  Great  variety  and  general  merit 
of  the  samples  exhibited,  810,  811,  81.3,  814,  818. 

Linen  Manufactures  — Observations  on  the  samples  exhi- 
bited, diL  General  excellence.  811,  812.  Specimens  of 

various  descriptions  exhibited,  813-815,  817,  818. See 

also  Damntk  Table  Linen.  Flax  ami  Hemp. 

Ling-Liver  Oil — Samples  of,  108. 

Linharos,  Count  de,  200. 
i Llnkiater,  J.,  cciv. 
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Llnlcy,  G.  A.  F.,  1Q78. 

Linseed—  Sample  of,  from  Canada,  1.15. 

Linseed  ('am-  Samples  of,  from  Yorkshire,  155.  Inferior  to 
the  American,  ib. 

Lmtcu  Oil.— See  Oil. 

Linseed  and  Corn  Crl-siiers.—  Disparity  of  power  required 
In  working  this  class  of  implements,  by  different  makers, 
510-  Mr.  Stanley, of  Peterborough,  at  present  unrivalled 
with  this  machine,  ib.  Approval  of  Barrett  and  Exall’s 
crusher,  ib. 

Linsinsk  Forwt  Institute  (Russia),  200. 

List  (for  Surgical  Purpose*)— Samples  of,  115. 

Linton,  W.  (Associate  Juror),  liv. 

Lion  Brothers  and  Co.,  833. 

Lipp,  P.  Yon,  LAtiii 

Lippert,  D.,  340. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.,  935. 

Lipscombe,  F.,  157,  234. 

Upscombe,  J . , and  Co.,  1295. 

l.ipski,  J.  Von,  337. 

Liuiohice—  Sample  of,  from  Spain,  very  good,  154. 

Lujiorice,  Extract  or — Samples  of,  120. 

Lisbon  Wearing  Company, 

Liscoet,  Du,  and  Co.,  159. 

Lisle-Thread — Extensive  use  of,  in  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  209.  Series  of  dyes  in  fast  colours,  ib. 

Lister  an<l  Sons,  1140. 

Litharge.— Specimens  exhibited,  104.  Specimens  of  red 
and  gold  litharge,  1 10. 

LrraocHROMT.— Notices  of  the  principal  contributions  to 
this  section  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1559.  Notices  of  the  spe-  . 
cimens  contributed  by  Prussia,  1565.  The  like  of  the 
works  in  the  French  Department,  13IfL  In  the  Austrian 
Department,  1378.  In  the  Russian  Department,  1585. 

Lithographic  Presses.— Description  of  various  lithogra- 
phic presses  in  the  British  and  in  the  French  Depart- 
ments, 422. 

LmiooRAPnic  Stones. — Superior  quality  of  the  lithographic 
atones  exhibited  by  Mr.  Logan,  from  Marmora  (Ca- 
nada); fine  grain  thereof,  39.  Interesting  geological 
position  of  these  stones,  ib.  Good  quality  of  stones 
from  Vigau  (France),  69.  Specimens  of  lithographic 
stones  from  Messina,  80.  Lithographic  stones  of  even 
grain  and  very  compact,  from  Portugal,  81.  Articles 
sculptured  in  a kind  of  lithographic  stone  found  near 
Florence,  1227. 

LrmooRAPirr. — Application  of  iron  casting  to  the  art  of 
engraving  on  stone  with  machinery,  65.  Cliches  for 
this  purpose  from  Niederbronn,  ib.  Manner  in  which 
used,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  progress  of  lithographic 
printing  In  the  Zollveroin  States.  955.  Specimens  of 
lithography  exhibited,  and  awards  to  the  exhibitors, 
987,991.  Notice  of  specimens  of  lithography,  including 
chroroo-lithogTaphy,  1541.  1542.  Notice  of  the  litho- 
graphs in  the  French  Department,  1576. — See  also 
I.Hhochnjmy.  Music  Printing. 

Little,  — , 639. 

Little,  G.,  and  Co.,  1515.  1516. 

Little,  Major  1L,391,  751. 

LRtler,  Mary  Ann,  836i  liXfcL 

Littman,  E.,  560,  561,  672. 

Liverpool  Collection  of  Imports.— The  Liverpool  collec- 
tion of  imports  r fair  representation  of  a very  largo 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  166, 173,  191. 
Quantity  of  gums,  resins,  and  gum -resins  imported  into 
Liverpool,  1849  and  1S50,  173,  174.  Scries  of  tanning 
materials  shown  in  the  collection  of  Liverpool  imports, 
217,  218.  Extensive  series  of  the  cottons  imported  into 
Liverpool  exhibited  by  the  Livrr]K>ol  collection  of  im- 
ports, 221.  Interesting  scries  of  hemp,  flax,  and  other 
fibrous  substances,  237.  Collection  of  foreign  woods, 


268.  Collection  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures, 

1447-1449. 

Liverpool  Docks,  ko. — Model  of,  1544,  15tkb 

Liverpool  I.ocal  Committee,  850,  1447,  1560. 

Lloyd,  G.,  374. 

Lloyd,  G.  B.,  LLLL 

Lloyd,  Col.  J-  A.,  Ui.  (Exhibitor),  685,  686. 

Lloyd  and  Summcrficld,  1180. 

Lloyd,  W.,and  Co.,  783. 

Lobkowitz,  Prince  Von,  52. 

Loburg  Starch  Factory  (Magdeburg),  187. 

Locke,  J.  (Juror),  Ivll. 

Lockhead,  J.,  1181. 

Lockington,  Bunn,  and  Co.,  177. 

Locks.—' Wolverhampton  still  sustains  its  ancient  reputation 
for  the  manufacture,  llol.  Advantages  of  the  peculiar 
division  of  labour  adopted,  ib.  Advanced  state  of  the 
manufacture  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  ib.  Present 
condition  of  lock-making  traceable  to  English  ingenuity 
and  invention,  ib.  Collection  of  locks  on  the  British  side 
deserves  the  place  of  pre-eminence.  1101.1102.  Bank  lock 
fn»m  New  York  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  principle, 
llo>  Objection  to  locks  with  ponderous  keys,  ib.  Small- 
ness of  key  in  proportion  to  sixe  and  strength  of  lock 
remarkable  in  the  locks  of  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Messrs. 
Chubb,  ib.  Inferiority  of  the  locks  from  Frauce,  ib. 
Specimens  exhibited  and  awards,  11118  et  seq. 

Lockwood  and  Keighley,  770. 

Locomotive  Engines. — Inside  cylinder  tank  locomotive 
engine,  363.  Model  of  tank  locomotive  engine,  ib. 
Outside  cylinder  locomotive  engine,  of  good  construc- 
tion and  workmanship,  from  Belgium,  367.  Working 
model  of  a locomotive  engine  and  tender,  371.  Trigger 
for  shutting  off  steam  from  locomotives,  ib.  Large 
amount  of  heated  surface  obtained  in  the  engine  called 
the  “ Liverpool,”  patented  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Crompton,  394, 
395.  The  evaporation  resulting  from  the  vast  amount  of 
heated  surface  is  stated  to  yield  a steam  power  equal  to 
1,140  hones,  395.  Improved  locomotive  engine  for  rail- 
ways of  light  traffic,  ib.  Light  locomotive  engine  coupled 
to  a four-wheeled  carriage,  which  supports  the  end  of  the 
engine  In  case  of  accident,  ib.  Detailed  description  of 
the  construction,  power,  speed,  weight,  &c.,  of  a loco- 
motive engine,  constructed  at  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company's  Works  at  Swindon,  395, 396.  First-class 
passenger  locomotive  engine,  ib.  I-ocomotive  tank 
engine,  ib.  Working  model  of  a locomotive  engine 
made  by  a boy  fourteen  years  old,  .199.  Miniature 
model  of  a locomotive  engine  made  by  a boy  living  l»y 
the  side  of  a railway ; the  passing  of  the  trains  being 
the  only  information  within  his  reach,  ib. 

Loddc,  A.  A.,  832- 

Lode,  E.  de  (Juror),  liii,  liv. 

Lodging-11  oises,  Model.— Model  lodging-houses  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  H.  R.  U.  Prince  Albert,  439,  440. 

Logan,  W.  E.  (Juror),  liii.  (Exhibitor),  38,  39. 

Logcman,  — , 608. 

Logwood-  Samples  of,  206, 213;  obtained  from  Campeachy, 
in  South  America,  206.  Various  dyes  extracted  there- 
from, ib.  Specimens  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  dyed  In 
those  various  colours,  ib. 

Loho  and  Stahlberg  Royal  Forges  (Prussia),  75. 

Lohse,  E.,  778. 

Lokteff,  J.,  803. 

Lolognier,  — , 863. 

Ix>leo,  J.,  1134. 

Lomas,  J.,  1232. 

Lomas  and  Sons,  1239. 

Lonckc-Uaexe,  C.  L.,  1326. 

London,  Corporation  of,  460. 

London  Druggists,  The  (or  Drug  Trade),  113,  173,  191. 
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Loudon  Marble  Working  Company,  I 938,  1 2 to,  1941. 
LiWi-CtOTOt.-Sco  Cut  tun  Manufactures. 

Ix>ng,  O.,  1062. 

Long,  J.,  21*8. 

I*ong,  J.  C.  E.,  .12. 

Long,  J.  and  J.,  and  Co.,  462. 
tang  and  Reynold*,  209. 

Longdcn  and  Son,  1111. 

Longdon,  K.,  and  Sms,  lQj.ri. 

Longfiel.1,  W.,  11  15. 
tangmaid,  W.,  99,  113. 
tanginan,  — , 683. 

Loom*.-  Great  variety  of  looms  In  the  Exhibition;  most  of 
them  in  operation,  417.  Many  of  them  remarkable  for 
novelty  of  construction  and  for  important  improvements, 
ib.  Various  power  looms  and  jarqunnl  looms  exhibited. 
417, 416.  In  the  British  Department,  ib.  In  the  French 
Department,  416.  In  the  United  States  Department,  >6. 
In  the  Zollverein  Department,  ib.  In  the  Belgian  I>c- 
partment.  ib.  See  also  Jaetptard  Looms.  Power  Looms. 
Loosen,  J.  G.,  336. 
tarenz  Kapcller  and  Son,  1292. 

Coring,  G.,  1331. 

Lo rinser,  Dr.,  1410. 

Lortic,  A.,  933. 

Lortic,  P.  M.,  988,  1664. 

Loseby,  E.  T.,  731,  732,  74.3. 

Los  sen,  — , 80. 

Louderback,  M.  J.,  1426. 

Louie,  Marquis  de,  131,327. 

Louis  XI II.,  890- 

Lotis  Qitatobzx  Style.— Origin  and  character  of  the  Louis 
Ouatorzc  style  of  decoration,  1390,  1391. 

Louis,  St.  (Moselle),  gloss  works  at,  | 161. 

Love,  J.,  1111. 

Lovelace,  Earl  (Juror),  Ixiii.  (Exhibitor),  1279. 

Loveless,  P.,  234. 

Lovell,  G.  (Associate  Juror),  Ivi. 

Low  cock,  — , 484. 

Lowe,  A.,  and  Co.,  443. 

Lowe,  G.  (Juror),  Ixiv. 

Lowe,  J.  and  H.,  1111. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop  (United  States),  418,  424,  434. 

I.ow  Moor  Iron  Works,  24. 

Low'thian  and  Parker,  761. 

Loy,  W.,  1076. 

Loy,  W.  T.,  lo76. 

Luanl,  Becdham,  and  Co.,  1225. 

Lubock,  — ,613. 

Lubeck,  Free  City  of— Samples  of  oil-cake  from,  133. 
Lubbcrt,  F..,  337. 

Lucas  Brothers,  786,  788. 

Lucas,  G.,  1527. 

Lucas,  II.,  1321. 

Lucas,  Moritz,  113. 

Lucas,  R.  C.,  1 537.  1334. 

Lucas,  T.  M.,  922. 

Luccani,  K.  (Juror),  lxviii. 

Luce,  P.,  1 1 13. 

Lt  i irr.a  Matches.— See  Chemical  Matches. 

Lucius,  F.  (Juror),  lix. 

Ludwig,  T.,  1462. 

Liier,  A.,  752,  754. 

Luettringhaus,  — f 961. 

Luff,  J.,  1279. 

Lulimc,  J.  F.,  and  Co.,  559,  560, 649, 661,  668. 

Lukin,  — , 269. 

Lumsden,  J.,  1433. 

Lunarians. — Lunarian,  with  a contrivance  for  show ing  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  676.  Ap|taratus  of  novel  construc- 
tion, called  a “ Selenscopc,”  691. 


Lundy  Foot  and  Co.,  146. 

Luntley,  — , 679. 

Lupton,  D.  ( Associate  Juror),  lix,  Ixvl. 

Lurosco  Brothers,  1113. 

Lusson,  A.,  15.36,  1 373.  1606. 

Limtre  W ousted  Yarns. — See  Yana. 

Lustrings— Samples  of,  from  Switzerland,  799,  SOU. 

Luther,  — , 679, 

LGttlg,  — , 547,  671. 

Luttwitz,-  Baron  Von,  235,  337. 

I.utw-yche  and  George,  864. 

Lutze  Brothers,  770. 

Lutz,  C.,  744,  745. 

Lutzow,  — de,  214. 

Lux  Brothers,  1304. 

I Luxemburg  Glove  (Company,  Shi. 

I.uynes,  A.,  Due  de  (Juror),  liii,  Ixii. 

| Luzon,  Island  of,  133(1. 
j Lynch  and  lnglis,  370. 

I Lyons,  J.,  1036. 

Lyons,  Morris,  92,  647. 

Lyons,  Agricultural  Society  of,  343. 

Lyona,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ixxiii,  345.  798. 

j 

Mabire,  — , 127. 

McAdams,  J.  and  W.,  936,922. 

Macnrthur,  Lieut. -Col. ,340. 

M ‘Bride  and  Co.,  760. 

I M‘Callum,  31.,  132. 

I 31‘Cann,  J.,  132. 

Macaroni. — Samples  of  Inferior  macaronis  of  English 
manufacture,  132.  Samples  of  macaroni  from  France 
almost  equal  lo  the  best  Italian,  133.  Samples  from 
Portugal,  134.  Samples  from  Tuscany,  excelling  in 
flavour,  texture,  and  manufacture,  ib.  Fine  series  of 
macaronis  and  pates  from  Prussia,  ib. 

McCarty,  H.  (Juror),  Iv. 

McCay,  T.,  ELL 
MacClelland,  Dr.,  162,  357. 

M'Cleod,  W.  W.,  226. 

M‘C1urc  and  Co.,  442. 

M ‘Connell,  J.  E.,  397. 

M-Cormick,  C.  II.,  495-497, 517. 

McCra,  — , ccv. 

M’Crea,  11.  C.,  and  Co.,  778. 

M*Cullagh,J.  D.,  151. 

McCulloch,  C.,  113. 

McDaniel,  O.  (Juror),  Iv. 

Macdonald,  Major  C.,  17,  28.  Sec  also  7 Wn/uotVs. 
Macdonald,  D.  and  J.,  and  Co.,  HU 3.  1026. 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  1 333,  1339. 

, Macdonald  and  Leslie,  1243. 

McDougall,  D.,  H»30. 

1 Macdowall,  C.,  734,  745. 

1 McDowell,  — , 295. 

3(acdowcll,  P.,  1335, 1331. 

Marfarlan,  J.  F.,  and  Co.,  113. 

MncFarlano,  A.,  356. 

Macfnrlane,  G.,  728. 

McGarry  and  Sons,  191. 

McGee.  J.  G.,  and  Co.,  1039. 

M ‘Gibbon,  E.,  761. 

McGinn,  T.,  131. 

Maegregor,  J.  W.,  1331. 

MaGregor  and  Lee,  1111. 

McGregor,  M.,  1 14». 

Machell,  J.  C.,  1LL3. 

Machell,  T.,  751,754. 

| M'llenty,  Mr.,  143. 
j Machet,  — , 133. 

| Machinery  (Classes  v.  and  va.).— List  of  Classes  of  ob- 
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jccts  included  in  Group  1).  Machinery,  xlii,  xvili.  Ta- 
bular rl.aHsiticat.ion  of  objerts  in  the  Exhibition  into 
which  these  Classes  are  divided,  xxli,  xxiii.  List  of 
Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  Class,  Iv. 
List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals  hove  been 
awarded,  ci.  The  like  of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  ci,  cii. 

The  machines  on  which  the  Jury  of  Class  V.  has  had  to 
adjudicate  generally  of  the  Class  called  Prime  Movers, 
that  is,  those  more  directly  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  power  than  with  its  application,  359. 
Still  where  the  application  of  the  power  to  the  result 
is  direct  and  immediate,  this  Jury  has  considered 
the  mechanical  expedients  by  which  it  is  made,  ib. 
In  the  consideration  of  tills  class  of  machines,  the 
Jury  has  been  chiefly  guided  by  the  principles  of 
mechanics  os  distinguished  from  those  of  mechanism, 
ib.  The  machines  referred  to  the  Jury  were  divided 
by  the  Commissioners  iuto  seven  Classes,  vix.,  (A.) 
Steam  engines  and  boilers,  water  and  wind-mills,  and 
various  other  prime  movers,  860.  (D.)  Separate  parts 
of  machines,  specimens  of  workmauship,  ib.  (C.) 
Pneumatic  machines,  ib.  (D.)  Hydraulic  machines, 
cranes,  &c.,  pile  drivers,  &c.,  ib.  (E.)  Locomotives 
and  railway  carriages,  Sec.,  ib.  (F.)  Hailway  ma- 
chinery and  permanent  ways,  361.  (Ci.)  Weighing, 

• measuring,  and  registering  machines  for  commercial 
and  not  for  philosophical  purjHwos,  ib.  Total  num- 
ber of  objects  exhibited;  number  in  each  of  the  seven 
subdivisions  above  enumerate*!,  ib.  Proportions  in 
which  they  were  contributed  by  different  countries, 
ib.  Division  of  the  Jury  into  Sub-Juries;  number 
of  meetings  of  the  Jury  and  Sub-Juries,  ib.  Period 
at  which  the  awards  were  made  and  confirmed,  261, 
362.  Table  containing  a general  statement  of  the 
number  of  the  awards  in  the  several  countries  which 
have  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  together  with  the 
numbers  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits  in  each  country, 
and  the  proportions  which  these  boor  to  the  Medals 
awarded,  362.  Observation  of  the  Jury  that  the 
machines  sent  from  foreign  countries  could  not  Ik* 
expected  adequately  to  represent  the  nicchauical 
capabilities  of  those  countries,  from  the  difficulty  of 
transport  of  such  machines  as  those  Included  in 
('lass  v,,  ib.  Opinion  of  the  Jury'  that  the  machines 
referred  to  their  examination  from  Great  Britain, 
although  numerous,  and  in  some  respects  remarkable, 
do  not  duly  represent  the  engineering  resources  ami 
skill  of  Great  Britain,  ib.  Opinion  that  any  future 
exhibition  would  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this 
fact,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  and  names  of  the  exhi- 
bitors who  were  excluded  from  the  competition  for 
Medals  on  account  of  the  parties  being  member*  of 
the  Jury,  363.  Remarks  in  detail  with  regard  to 
objects  comprehended  under  Section  (A.)  before  mcn- 
tioued,  showing  the  awards  made,  364-371,  The  like 
in  regard  to  objects  included  in  Section  (B.),  372,  373; 
Section  ((  .).  374  377;  flection  (IM,  376-3)1;  8ec* 
tlon  (E.),  3)2-399 ; Section  ( P.), 398-401 ; Section  (G.), 
402-406.  Remarks  on  carriages  generally,  not  in- 
cluding those  connected  with  rail  or  tram-rooda,  407  - 
410.  Observations  on  the  various  working  ports  of 
machinery  exhibited,  422,  423. — See  uKo  Manufacturing 
Machines  anti  Tonis,  flotation  of  Machinery,  anti  likewise 
vntier  the  names  cf  the  respective  machines. 

Macindoe,  G.  P.,  415. 

Mac  Kay  and  Co.,  349. 

Mackenzie,  - , 8S."I- 

Mackenzie  Brothers,  319. 

Mackenzie,  D.,  418. 

McKenzie,  W.  B.,  1050 


MocKillican,  J.,  125. 

Mackintosh,  (’.,  The  late,  95. 

Mackintosh,  and  Co.,  176,  1305.  13tM-l.il  1, 

Maclnrcn,  W.  (Associate  Juror),  lxi. 

Mnclea,  C.  G.  (Juror),  Iv. 

McMaster,  J.  (Juror),  lix. 

McMurray,  T.,  and  Co.,  814. 

McNair,  A.,  and  Co.,  622,  040. 

Macnair,  Messrs.,  210. 

McNair,  W.,  348.  [*32* 

McNaughten,  — , 316,  1453. 

M‘Nichol  ami  Vernon.  390. 

Macomie  and  C'o.,  1*31,  '.t'.fi. 

Maconocldc,  — , 269. 

McPherson,  C.  and  11.,  1078. 

M'Pherson  ami  Francis,  126. 

Macqucr,  Roux,  1 1 02. 

Macquinay  Brothers,  1115. 

Mr.Vay,  J.,  213,  219. 

McWilliam,  Dr.,  197, 213, 1JB2. 

M adapollavs.—  Sec  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Madder. — Preparation  of  ma<l<ler  roots  termed  garancine, 
used  for  dyeing  purposes.  102.  lot.  Samples  of  madder, 
117.  Madder  is  obtained  from  France  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  207.  Great  imjiortance  of  this  substance  in  the 
art  of  dyeing,  ib.  Samples  in  the  root  and  ground,  207, 
913,  21  4.  UMd  in  the  Turkey  red  dye,  207.  Extract 
of  madder  said  to  l>e  prepared  by  a new  ami  cheap  pro- 
cess, 214.  Madder  is  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent 
in  Russia,  215.  Not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, ib.  l.argc  quantities  annually  imported  from 
Holland,  ib.  W lid  or  indigenous  madder  from  Sj^ain,  ib. 

Madder-Lake*  (a  colour)— Samples  of,  118,  121. 

Madeira.—  Sample  of  wheat  from  Madeira,  127.  Collection 
of  colouring  matters  or  dye  stuflV,  21 4.  Series  of  dried 
ferns,  335. 

Madcr  Brothers,  1203.  1212,  1G13. 

Madras.— Samples  of  plantain  meal  from,  131.  Collection 
of  woods,  280. 

Madras,  Commissary-General  of,  193-196,  271. 

Madras  Pottery,  the,  1 l‘.M 

Madrid  Botanic  den.  2l5,  327. 

.Madrid,  Koval  Library  of.  83. 

Meekly,  M.,  70.—  See  also  Oil. 

Min,  J.#  586,  1163,  1171,  1179. 

Mallei,  — , 1239. 

MaflYe,  E.  F.,  200. 

Magdeburg  Cathedral,  model  of,  1 343,  1363. 

Maggiorelli  Brothers,  1213. 

Mngill,  Jane,  810,  8 19. 

Magnesia,  CawiszO-  Samples  of,  111. 

MAfivnu,  Citrate  or— Specimens  of,  112. 

Magnesia,  Fluid—  Samples  of,  lo8,  US. 

Magnesia,  Sulphate  or.  — Preparations  thereof  from  sea- 
water, by  the  process  of  M.  Balard,  93.  Application 
of  this  sulphate  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium 
Into  sulphate  of  soda,  ib.  Double  chloride  of  potas- 
sium anti  magnesium  likewise  obtained,  ib.  Production 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  tho  residuary  mother 
liquor  from  which  alum  and  copperas  have  been  ex- 
tracted, 101.  Samples  of  litis  sulphate,  107,  114, 118. 

Magnesian  Salts-  Specimens  of,  108. 

Magnittical  Instruments.  — Photographic  apparatus  for 
the  self-registration  of  the  changes  of  position  of  the 
magnet,  610.  Principle  of  the  npjiaratuA,  610-612. 
Chemical  solutions  for  the  prepur&tinn  of  the  paper, 
611,  612.  Fox’s  dipping  needles  furnished  with  needles 
of  various  lengths,  612.  Pocket  compasses,  ib.  Magnetic 
sun-dials,  tb.  Prismatic  compass,  ib.  Description  of 
a magnet ic-clec trie  induction  machine,  626,  627. 

Magnetic  Ore-  obtained  from  (he  mines  of  Marmora  (M  cst 
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Canada),  38.  Remarkable  thickness  and  extent  of. 
magnetic  ores  in  the  Adirondac  Valley,  New  York,  43. 
See  also  Iron  Ores. 

Magnets. — Very  few  magnets  exhibited,  608.  Powerful 
steel  magnets,  ib.  Exhibitors  applying  themselves  to 
further  improvements,  ib.  Attention  paid  by  — 
Hoarder  to  ascertain  the  receptive  and  permanent 
magnetic  powers  of  cast  iron,  ib.  Series  of  experi- 
ments commenced  by  Dr.  Scorcsby  in  1B32 ; general 
results  thereof,  ib.  Uearder's  experiment  upon  the 
magnetic  properties  of  cast  Iron,  ib.  Observations  of 
the  Jury  on,  and  description  of,  the  magnets  exhibited, 
606-610.  Powerful  permanent  magnets  from  the  Nether- 
lands, 608.  Cast-iron  compound  horse-shoe  permanent 
magnet,  609.  Carbonised  cast-iron  magnet,  610.  Power- 
ful compound  linear  bar  magnets,  629. 

Magnin,  J.  V.,  127,  133. 

Magnus,  — , 1258,  1259. 

Magnus,  8.,  143. 

Magpoor,  the  Maharajah  of,  1105. 

MahiUon,  C.,  723,  728. 

Mahler,  11.  (Juror),  lix. 

Mauocany.— Beautiful  specimens  of  mahogany,  268,  277, 
331.  Excellent  Spanish  mahogany  may  be  raised  in  the 
East  Indies,  277.  History  of  the  introduction  of  ma- 
hogany for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  1 199.— Sec  also 
Timber,  (re. 

Mahon,  Viscount  (Juror),  ix. 

Maille  and  Scgond,  151. 

Maillot,  E.,  LLAL 

Main-S chugs.— See  Watches. 

Mair,  J.,  Son,  and  Co.,  7GO,  838,  1028. 

Maire  and  Co.,  114. 

Maitland,  Capt.,  271,  280. 

Maitland  Mines  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  353. 

Maitre,  A.,  980. 

Mxur.. — Fair  sample  of  maize  exhibited  by  the  Truro 
Local  Committee,  128.  Maize  of  fair  quality  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  129.  Samples  from  New  Zealand 
and  from  Norfolk  Island,  ib.  From  the  West  India  pos- 
sessions, ib.  Inferior  quality  of  the  East  Indian 
maizes,  ib.  Varieties  of  maize  from  Austria,  ib.  A 
more  important  crop  in  North  America  than  in  any 
other  civilized  country,  130.  Fine  samples  from 
America,  ib.  Samples  from  Demerara,  133. — See  also 
Malt. 

Maize-Flour.  —Sample  of  maize-flour,  commonly  called 
com  meal  or  corn  flour,  from  the  United  States,  134. 

Mgjo,  S.  de,  1412. 

Majolica  Wake.— Garden  pots  and  vases  modelled  in  imi- 
tation of,  1188.  Remarks  on  a species  of  majolica-ware 
for  friezes,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Minton,  1608,  IfiGJL 

Major  and  Gill,  760. 

Makepeace,  E.,  1435. 

Makin,  W.,  lo~6. 

Mala  hah.— Collection  of  woods  from  the  Malabar  forests, 
286.  Soap  composed  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  soda  from, 

1350. 

Malacca— Tin  ore,  sulphurets  of  antimony,  and  specimens 
of  ochre  from,  34.  Cinnamon  from,  150. 

Malachite. — Remarks  on  malachite  decorations  exhibited 
in  the  Russian  Department,  1217, 1218,  I6<i2.  Malachite 
lias  been  long  employed  in  Russia  for  inlaid  work, 
1254.  Difficulty  of  working  it,  ib.  High  value  of  good 
specimens,  ib.  The  most  important  locality  at  present 
known  for  the  finer  kinds  is  in  the  copper  ground  of  J 
Nijny  Togilsk,  on  the  Siberian  Bide  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, ib.  Description  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  of  an  [ 
enormous  moss  of  malachite  in  a mine  at  this  place  ; 
belonging  to  MM.  DemidofT,  ib.  Inlaying  nr  veneering  | 
for  decorative  purposes  by  no  means  a modern  applica- 


tion of  tills  material,  1255.  First  establishment  of  a 
manufactory  at  St.  Petersburg  by  MM.  Demulotf.  ib. 
The  works  sent  by  MM.  DemidofT  to  the  Exhibition 
produced  at  this  manufactory,  ib.  The  working  of 
malachite  on  a large  scale  extremely  tedious  and  labo- 
rious, ib.  Detailed  description  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing and  cementing  malachite,  1 255,  125fi.  Value  of  the 
malachite,  1257.  Objects  exhibited  by  MM.  DemidofT; 
remarks  of  the  Jury  on  their  extraordinary  richness 
and  beauty,  the  excellence  of  the  production,  and  the 
application  of  various  new  methods  of  manufacture ; 
award  of  a Council  Medal  for  these  objects,  ib.  Re- 
marks on  the  specimens  of  malachite  goods  exhibited 
from  Paris  and  Derbyshire,  ib.  Beautiful  set  of  twelve 
malachite  and  or-molu  tabic  ornaments,  1459. 

Malandrinns,  A.,  214. 

Malai*a!«e  Iron  Focxdry  (Premia).— High  character  of 
this  foundry  for  the  quality  of  their  cast  and  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  75. 

Malatinzky,  E.,  1059. 

Malay — Collection  of  the  woods  of,  296,  297, 

Malcolm,  J.,  817. 

Malherbe,  L.,  470. 

Malin  and  Sons,  1115. 

Malingie,  — , 339. 

Mallat,  J.  B.,  1111. 

■ Mallet  Brothers,  1U30. 

' Mallet,—,  "58,  *60. 

Mallett  and  Barton,  1026. 

Mai  loch,  — , 673. 

Malmon  Island  (Sweden). — Extensive  stone  quarries  in 
the  island,  1222.  Specimens  of  stone  from,  ib. 

Malo-Dickson  and  Ca , 814. 

| Malt. — Few  samples  of  malt  exhibited,  125.  Sample  of 
porter  malt,  prepared  by  a patent  process,  by  8.  R. 
Poole,  containing  in  consequence  a larger  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter,  ib.  Samples  of,  from  Ipswich, 
ib.  From  New  Zealand,  126.  From  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  ib.  Sample  of  malt  made  from  maize,  from  the 
United  States,  134. 

Malta— Sample  of  white  wheat  from,  127.  Interesting 
series  of  cottons,  225.  Specimens  of  raw  silk,  349. 
Cotton  yarns,  757,758.  Specimens  of  filigree  work, 
1142.  Specimens  of  carved  stone,  1217.  Vast*  and 
other  objects  carved  in  the  soft  stone  of  Malta,  1226. 
1227.  Specimens  of  Inlaid  work  in  marble,  1253. 
Basket  of  rich  shcll-fiowera,  1429.  Ethnographical 
figures  modelled  in  wax,  1446. 

Malvieux,  C.  T.,  198. 

Marne  and  Co  . 892.  989. 

Mamcde,  B.  G.,  1142 

Man,  Capt.  1L,  242. 

i Man  by,  Capt.  W.  G.,  464. 

| Manchester.— Plan  pursued  In  causewaying  the  streets 
of  Manchester;  use  of,  made  of  concrete  and  pitch, 
102. 

Manchin  and  Morel,  907,  993. 

Muncu,  8.,  201. 

Mnnderson,  — , 32. 

Mandrils. — Specimens  of  redial  drill  mandrils. 

Manganese.- Aires  of  manganese,  from  Nova  Scotia,  40,  41. 
Chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  ami 
the  chlorides,  77.  Specimens  from  Prussia  and  Nassau 
exhibited,  ib.  Is  used  in  glass  making,  1 149. 

Mangrove  Bark — Obtained  from  India,  211.  Colour  ex- 
tracted, ib.  This  one  of  the  polnurs  introduced  by  Dr. 
Bancroft,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  which  he  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  ib. 

Maniac,  E.,  889. 

Manilla  Fine  specimens  of  shells  yielding  tnnihcr-of- 
prurl  from,  352.  Economical  Society,  245,  331,  KV>i. 
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Manioc  a Fuhir — Samples  of,  from  Triuidad,  Ceylon,  ami 
Angola,  152. 

Manley,  General  G.  (Juror),  lxv. 

Man  love,  Alliott,  and  Co.,  432,  434. 

Manly,  J.,  juiL,  1115, 

Maunnunsnn,  A.,  1076. 

Mnnuheimcr,  W,,  76,  1;>04. 

Manometer.— Description  of  an  instrument  exhibited  in 
the  French  Department,  called  a manometer,  650. 

Mans  Cathedral — Painted  windows  in,  referred  to,  1176. 

Mansard,  — , 1193,  1648. 

Mansell,  J.,  88.),  977, 1128. 

Mansell,  Sir  &.-  Patent  obtained  by,  In  1633,  for  making 
flint  glass ; results  to  which  it  has  led,  11  Cl).  1161. 

Mansell,  T.,  427,  429. 

Mansfcld  Mining  Works.— Working  of  copper  in  the 
States  of  the  Zollverein,  exclusively  represented  by  the 
combined  Mining  Works  of  Mansfcld,  77. 

Mansfield,  1348,  1445. 

Manso,  «.,  137. 

Mantel- pieces. — Cheap  and  useful  combination  of  iron 
and  glass  in  the  construction  of  mantel-pieces,  1295. — 
Sec  also  Ckimnry-P  tecta. 

Mnnton  and  Son,  469. 

Manuel,  C.,  225. 

Manufactures  (gencndly).  -Llst  of  classes  of  objects  in- 
cluded in  Group  C.  Textile  fabrics,  xiii,  xviii.  The  j 
like  of  objects  Included  in  Group  D.  Metallic,  vi- 
treous, and  ceramic  manufactures,  *A.  The  like  of 
objects  included  in  Group  E.  Miscellaneous  manufac- 
tures, ib. 

Maxi: rAcn; ring  Machines  ant>  Tools  (Class  XV.)— Ta- 
bular classification  of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  into 
which  this  Class  is  divided,  xxiii.  List  of  Jururs  and 
Associates  appointed  for  this  Class,  lv.  List  of  ex- 
hibitors in  this  Class  to  whom  Council  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  civ.  The  like  of  those  to  whom  Prize 
Medals  hnvo  been  awarded,  civ-cvi.  General  remarks 
on  the  articles  exhibited  in  this  Class,  411— 413.  Number 
of  exhibitors,  413.  Subdivision  of  tiic  articles  into  sec- 
tions, 413,  414.  (A.)  Machines  for  conversion  of  raw 
material  into  a continuous  thread,  ami  sutaequent  pro- 
cesses. I.  Cotton,  414,415.  2.  Wool,  415,  416.  3.  Flax 
and  hemp,  41G,  417.  4.  Silk,  ib.  (B.)  Weaving  of  all 
kinds.  5.  Looms,  417,  418.  6.  Lace  frames,  419.  7. 
Stocking  or  hosiery  manufacture,  ib.  8.  I lea  Id  ma- 
chines, sowing  machines,  &c.,  419, 421).  (C.)  Paper  and 
printing.  9.  Paper  making,  cutting,  and  folding,  42U, 
421.  10.  Type  printing,  421,  422.  11.  Numbering, 

paging,  and  ruling  machines,  422.  12.  Lithographic 

and  copper-plate  presses,  ib.  (D.)  Working  parts  of 
machines,  422,  423.  (E.)  Engineers'  tools  for  metal, 
wood,  and  other  materials.  13.  loathes,  423,  424.  14. 

Planing  machines,  424, 425.  15.  Slotting  machines,  425. 
16.  Shaping  machines,  ib.  17.  Drilling  and  boring  mo-  | 
chinos,  ib.  18.  Other  machine  tools  for  metals,  426,  427.  I 
19.  Machines  for  working  in  wood,  (excepting  lathes),  I 
427-429.  90.  Fur  working  In  stone,  coal,  clay,  leather, 
&c.,  429.  (F.)  Grinding  and  cleaning  flour  and  other 
vegetable  products.  21.  Mills  for  grinding,  430,  431. 
22.  Machines  for  cleaning  and  separating  the  products, 
431.  (G.)  Manufacture  of  sugar,  432.  (H.)  Apparatus 
for  brewing  and  manufacturing  chemistry,  432,  433. 
List  of  awards,  433  435. 

Maple  Sig  ah— Samples  of,  from  America,  where  It  is 
abundantly  used  for  ooramon  purposes,  154. 

Mappin  Brothers,  1076. 

M apple,  11.,  1320. 

Mapplcbeck  and  Lowe,  1111. 

Mai'S.  - Various  kinds  of  maps  executed  in  consequence  of  I 
surveys  made  for  naval,  military,  or  geological  pur- 


poses,, 173.  Accurate  surveys  executed  under  the  super* 
intcmleuce  of  the  Admiralty,  i'A.  Drawings  of  great 
accuracy  executed  by  the  Hydrographical  Board  under 
Admiral  Beaufort,  ib.  Publication  and  sale  of  these 
maps  at  a very  cheap  rate  to  the  officers  of  the  merchant 
service,  ib.  Science  and  practice  of  hydrography  owes 
much  to  France,  ib.  Brought  to  perfection  by  the  cele- 
brated Boautemps  Bcauprc,  ib.  Objects  exhibited  and 
awards,  473  475.  Remarks  on  the  Ordnance  survey  of 
Great  Britain,  ib.  Great  forwardness  of  this  vast  enter- 
prise, ib.  Encomium  due  to  the  establishment  at 
Southampton  for  the  execution  of  the  plates,  474.  Nu- 
merous sheets  of  the  new  map  of  France,  ib.  Col- 
lection of  maps  from  Austria,  ib.  Invention  of  an 
excellent  process  for  colouring  maps  by  the  foreman  of 
the  Lithographic  National  Press  of  France,  ib.  Sim- 
plicity and  ingenuity  of  the  process,  ib. 

Maps,  Geological. — One  of  the  most  useful  means  of  ad- 
vancing mineral  industry,  4.  Importance  of  tho  map 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  II.  T.  dc  la 
Bechc,  ib.  Observations  on  the  geological  survey  of 
England,  undertaken  by  Sir  II.  de  la  Beche,  474,  475. 
Geological  map  of  France,  475. 

Maps,  Belief.— Specimens  of  model  or  relief  mapping  in 
its  various  stages,  677.  Tools  necessary  for  use,  ib. 
Manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  677, 678.  Cheap, 
simple,  and  generally  applicable  method  of  surface 
modelling,  678.  Model  in  relief  of  Mount  Mentis,  ib. 
Plastic  material  and  apparatus  used  in  its  construction, 
the  artist’s  own  invention,  ib.  Belief  model  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  ib.  Geographical  and  geological  features 
carefully  delineated,  ib.  Specimens  of  letter-press  re- 
lief coloured  maps,  '.)88. 

Marole— Specimens  of,  from  the  Woodylddc  Quarries. 
Specimen  of  Purbcck  marble,  32.  Specimens  of 
marbles  of  Ireland,  ib.  Black  marble,  produced  in 
large  masses  and  at  a low  cost  at  Namur,  57.  Block 
exhibited,  ib.  Collection  of  marbles  from  the  Pyrenees, 
by  Messrs.  Dcrvillcand  Co.,of  Paris, 66, G7.  Collection 
of  marbles  of  the  Vosges,  67.  Bough,  sawn,  and  po- 
lished marbles,  from  the  works  of  M.  Scguin,  Paris,  70. 
Fine  specimens  of  marbles  of  Silesia,  79.  Fine  series 
of  marbles  from  Greece,  80.  Specimens  of  the  marbles 
of  Nassau,  from  the  marble  manufactory  of  Dies,  ib. 
Specimens  of  marbles  from  Portugal,  81.  Fine  scries 
of  marbles  from  Spain,  83.  Magnificent  scries  of 
marbles  and  alabaster  from  Tuscany,  86. — See  also 
Granites. 

Marble,  Artificial.— Specimens  of  artificial  marble,  from 
Austria  and  Prussia,  1265,  1266. 

Marble,  Imitation. — Various  s|>ecimens  of  great  excel- 
lence, 1202.  Awards  to  exhibitors,  1211,  1212.  Ob- 
servations of  tho  Jury  on  the  imitations  of  marble 
executed  in  stone,  slate,  Ice. ; objects  exhibited,  1258, 
1259. 

Marule,  Inlaid  Work  in. — Specimens  of,  from  Derby- 
shire and  Devonshire,  and  also  from  Malta,  125Q.  De- 
scription of  the  two  princi|ial  methods  of  producing 
marble  mosaic;  objects  exhibited  and  awards,  1251- 
12S4. 

Marble,  Manufactures  ib.  — Italy  pre-eminently  the 
country  where  this  manufacture  lias  been  found  most 
congenial  to  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  people,  1232. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  parts  of  Germany  and 
Belgium,  have,  however,  of  late  years,  employed  for 
their  own  use,  nnd  in  their  own  stylo,  many  useful 
marbles  with  which  they  abound,  ib.  Manufactures 
have  also  arisen  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  have 
done  much  to  raise  the  character  of  marble  decoration, 
ib.  The  quarries  of  Parian  nnd  other  antique  sculpture 
marbles  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor  now  exhausted 
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nr  concealed  by  rubbish,  1233.  Mode  of  cutting  and  po- 
lishing marble,  12.33,  1234.  Derbyshire  the  chief  seat 
of  the  marble  manufacture  of  England,  ib.  Most  Im- 
portant marbles  of  Derbyshire;  particular  purposes  for 
u hlc-h  each  description  is  used,  1234.  Observations  on 
the  Devonshire  marbles,  1234.  1233.  Hcinarks  on  the 
series  of  manufactured  marbles  sent  from  various  places ; 
names  of  the  exhibitors ; specimens  exhibited  and 
awards;  1st.  General  collection  of  marbles,  1233,  1936. 
2nd.  Chimney-pieces,  1236-1233.  3rd.  Columns,  pedes- 
tals, fee.,  1233, 1232.  4th.  Slabs,  table-tops,  and  tables, 
123 >-1241.  5th.  Miscellaneous  objects  in  marble,  1241- 
12-43. 

Marble  Ornaments.—  Remarks  on  the  various  ornaments 
in  black  and  other  marble  exhibited,  1241,  1242. 

M abble, Works  or  Aht  in.—  Notices  of  the  principal,  1534- 
1536.  See  also  Sculpture , Mutlch,  A c. 

Marcel,  390. 

MarceUn,  — , 1200, 1212,  1609,  11124. 

Morcet,  — , 1633. 

March,  E.,  L222. 

Marchaud,  J.  1111,1141, 

Marchand,  Professor,  paper  by,  In  the  Chemical  Gazette, 
adverted  to,  93. 

Marches!,  G.  B.,  684,  923. 

Marchesl,  L.,  1536,  1577. 

Marches!  and  Ossoli,  1275. 

Marchetti,  L.,  1198,  L2LL 

Marchin  Commercial  Commission  (Belgium),  57. 

Mar c> Della  and  Couillet  Smelting  Company,  55,  375,  1113, 

Marcos,  J.,215. 

Mure,  C.  J.,  and  Co.,  460. 

Marco hul  and  Guynon,  Messrs.,  1333,  1375,  1606. 

Murt-schal,  J.,  434. 

Murga,  E.,  1239. 

Margetts  and  Eyles,  1224. 

Margueiie,  — , 1213. 

Marguerita.  Sonora,  1035. 

Marie  tie  dc  Chassagne,  — , 1541. 

Marin,  J.  E.,  133L  1ML 

Mariiimnoff  and  Armakoonn,  356. 

Mabine  Barometers.  - Specimen  of  a marine  barometer, 

658. 

Marine  Boilers.— Model  of  a telescope  chimney  for  ma- 
rine boilers,  371. 

Marine  Engines.— Connecting-rod  for  an  800-horsc  power 
marine  engine,  363.  Case  of  models  of  engines  forshallow 
river  navigation,  ifr.  Pair  of  12-horse  power  oscillating 
cylinder  direct-acting  engines  for  river  navigation, 
;167.  Pair  of  140-horse  power  vibrating  cylinder  en- 
gines, from  Belgium,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine ; 
description  thereof,  ib.  A small  donkey  engine  for  a 
steam  boat,  from  Belgium;  use  thereof,  ib.  Pair  of 
horizontal  cylinder  direct-acting  marine  engines,  of 
Tuti-horsc  power,  for  driving  the  screw  propeller,  368. 

Marine  Glue.-  Most  successfully  used  as  a substitute  for 
pitch  in  the  scams  of  decks,  461.  Also  for  uniting 
large  limbers  for  naval  purposes,  ib. 

Marion,  A.,  948,  977.  978,  993. 

Marking  Ink- Specimen  of,  116. 

Markwick,  — , 353. 

Marling,  S.  S.,  and  Co.,  770. 

Marling,  T.  (Juror),  Ux. 

Marmora  Irou  Company  (Canada),  38.- Sec  also  Iron  Ores. 

Marmora  Mines  (Canada).— Importance  of  the  mines  of 
Marmora;  magnetic  ores  obtained  therefrom,  38.  — Sec 
also  Iron  Ores,  Lit/n*/raphic  Stones. 

M. unas,  — (Associate  Juror),  ixi. 

Marochetti,  Boron,  1188,  1332,  1378. 

Murples,  U.,  lu?8. 

Marquort,  t apt.,  271,  295. 


Marquart,  Dr.  L.  C.,  92,  1 14. 

Marques,  — , 1431. 

Maroueterie  Work.— One  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting inlays,  1 1 99.  Account  of  the  process  em- 
ployed, 1 199,  1200.  Admirable  specimens  exhibited, 
1199.  Awards  to  Exhibitors,  121 1. 

Mart,  W.f  1111, 

Marratt,  J.  8.,  545,  570,  676. 

Marrcl  Brothers,  1 124.  1655,  1661. 

Marrian,  J.  P.,  1111- 
Marrlott,  — , 557. 

Marriott,  the  V enerablc  Archdeacon,  1483, 

Marriott,  W.,4111. 

Maniau x and  I.egrand,  1111.  1141. 

Marsden  Brothers  and  Co.,  1076. 

Marsh  Brothers,  1078. 

Marsh,  J.,  LliCL 
Marshall,  — , 157. 

Marshall  and  Co.,  233,  239,  810, 812,  814. 

Mnrshall,  E.  S.,  353,  1132. 

Marshall,  J.,  114,  210. 

Marshall,  R.,  1327. 

Marsltall  and  Snclgrovc,  792. 

Marshall  and  Sons,  1140. 

Marshall,  T.  J.,  420. 

Marshall,  W.  C.,  1535,  1551. 

Martaban— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  contributed  by  the 
Indian  Government,  294,  295. 

Martel,  Geoffrey,  and  Co.,  803. 

Martens,  — , 521,  522,  524,  604,  606. 

Martin,  — , 288,  363. 

Martin,  Boskett,  and  Co.,  1141. 

Martin  and  Caslmir,  800. 

Martin,  C.  A.,  1031. 

Martin  and  Gray,  1111. 

Martin,  Hugh,  126. 

Martin,  J.,  993. 

Martin,  L.  P.  A.,  730. 

Martin,  Maria  Clementine,  1361. 

Martin,  8.,  1076. 

Martin  and  Very,  1115. 

Martin,  W.,  418. 

Martin,  W.,  and  Son,  760. 

Martin’s  Cement — Referred  to,  1262. 

Martinoz,  P.,  236. 

Maryland  Committee,  149,  170,  322,  1452. 

Maryland  Soap-Stone  Company,  1229. 

Maryland,  State  or— See  United  States. 

Marx  and  Weigert,  823,  834. 

Marx  and  Co.,  69. 

Mason,  Mrs.  B.,  114. 

Mason,  C.,  and  Son,  114. 

| Mason,  E.,  680. 

I Mason,  G.,  233. 

j Mason,  J.,  414,  415,  417,  418,  433. 

Mass  a Pipe  Bowls.— See  Meerschaum , £rc. 

“ Massacre  or  the  Mamelckes"  (Tapestry).— Notice  of 
this,  as  a work  of  art,  1576. 

Masse  and  Triboulllct,  1382,  1386,  1396. 

Musscmin,  C.  L.,  862. 

Masse tt,  J.,  673. 

Massey,  E.  J.,  732. 

Massey,  W.,  and  Co.,  1111. 

Masses,  — , lo53. 

Massing,  Hubert,  and  Co.,  800. 

Mnssou,  C.,  860. 

Masson,  E.,  156. 

Massuc,  L.  J.,  1323. 

Mastcrman,  J.  and  T.,  433. 

Masters,  T.,  1111. 

I Mata,  Auguiicra  J.,  1447. 
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Matches.-  Preparation  of  phosphorus  used  in  the  manu- 
faeture  of,  92.  Specimens  of  matches  made  with 
SchrBttcr’s  amorphous  phosphorus,  108.  See  also  Che- 
m if  til  Matches. 

Mntcsauz,  A.,  215. 

Mathematical  Instruments.— Diagrams  intended  to  faci- 
litate the  study  of  mathematics,  690.  Method  of  using 
the  diagrams,  ih.  Disadvantage  under  which  students 
at  present  lie,  ih.  These  diagrams  excellent  studies,  ih. 
Method  particularly  applicable  for  adults,  ih.  Demon- 
* stration  of  the  theorem  of  the  right-angled  triangle  by 
the  transposition  of  parts,  691 . Quadratic  trisection  of 
the  square,  ih.  Diagrams  of  the  retrogressive  parabola, 
ih.  Gyroscope,  692. 

Mather,  W.  and  (\,  371,  415. 

Mathew  and  Weber,  114. 

Mathovon  and  Bouvard,  800,  1637. 

Mathcy,  G.  (Associate  Juror),  laiil. 

Mathey  and  Son,  86,  1111. 

Mathias,  — , 891. 

Mathieson,  A.,  1076. 

Mathieson,  T.  A.,  1078. 

Mathieu,  L.  (Juror),  Ivii. 

Mathieu,  It.,  778. 

Mathiot,  G.,  9QJL 
Mathys,  J.,  1111- 
Matico. — A new  astringent.  111. 

Matifat,  C.  8.,  1106,1138,  1957. 

Matlsen,  A.,  and  Co.,  1396. 

Mattat  ami  Sons,  866. 

Matthews,  — , 673. 

Matthews,  E.,  1140. 

Matthews,  S.,  1316. 

Matthews,  W.,  1076. 

Matthias,  — , 670. 

Mattiuxsi.  G.  B..  347. 

Mattos,  I.  B.  de,  161. 

Mattschass,  J.  G.  II.  (Widow),  and  Son,  1193, 

Maulnui  and  Jouroet,  988. 

Maucomble,  — , 603. 

Maudo,  — , dc,  200. 

Maudslay.  H.  (Juror),  lv,  Lxvl,  363. 

Maudnlay,  Sons,  and  Field,  363,  427,  433. 

Mauley,  Lord  de  (Juror), Mill,  laiil. 

Maund, — , 124. 

Maunder,  J.,  226,  1394. 

Mai  m itu  s — Cocoa-nuts  from,  138  Sample  of  sugar,  133. 
Good  samples  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  197.  The  cultivation 
of  the  silk-worm  greatly  promoted  in  the  Mauritius,  1 
349.  Artificial  flowers  in  palm-leaves  and  shell  work,  j 

1499. 

Mauritius,  ltoyal  Society  of  Natural  History  of,  197. 
Mauzaixe,  J.  N.,  369. 

Mavroianni,  — , 137. 

Max  Meyer,  ami  Co.,  825. 

Maxwell  and  C’o.,  870. 

Maxwell,  W\  1223. 

May  and  Baker,  114, 

May  all.  J.  E.,  524,  601,  602. 

Mayer,  A.  J.,  1398. 

Mayer  Brothers,  607. 

Mayer,  1.,  863. 

Mayer,  J., 

Mayer,  Madame  J„  889,  982,  983. 

Mayer,  Michel,  and  Co.,  863. 

Mayer,  T.  J.  and  J.,  1190. 

Mayne,  D„  270,  278. 

Mayo  and  Co„  1995. 

Meade  Brothers,  602. 

Mr.Ai.  Mills.— Remarks  on  the  mills  for  grinding  fine 
meal  exhibited  by  Mown.  Hurwood,  by  Messrs.  Cross- 


bill, and  by  E.  H.  Bcntnll,  511.  Prizes  awarded,  fill, 
517,  518. 

Mean,  C.  and  (!.,  1111,  1118. 

1 M ease  ring  ImmHiREjcra  and  Machines. — Various  ma 
chines  for  standard  measures  of  length  exhibited  ; two 
of  them  extremely  beautiful,  526.  Gouge  for  measuring 
thickness  and  weight,  693.  Principles  of  construction 
and  action,  693,  694.  Convenient  for  use,  ib.  Stain  Inn  I 
liar  measure.  551.  Description  thereof,  ih.  Bessel's 
(Prussian)  standard  measure  ; description  thereof,  551, 
552.  Standard  yards  prepared  for  Her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  length, 
552. 

i Meat-Mincing  Mac  hire,  434. 

Meats,  Preserved.— Sec  A/immtnry  Preserves. 

Meciiarical  Figures.— Piece  of  mechanism  to  illustrate 
| the  different  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  684 
| Mechanical  arrangements,  684, 685.  Dimensions  of  the 
figure,  685.  Excellence  of  the  workmanship,  ih.  In- 
tended application,  ih.  Possible  applications,  ih. 
j Mechanical  Organs.  - See  Parrel  Organs. 
j Mechanical  Tovs— Collection  of,  1523,  1324. 
j Meehi,  J.  J.  (Juror),  lxv,  (Exhibitor),  982,  1331, 

] Mechlin  Lace.— See  Late. 

Mecrlenhurg  Schwerin  - Balances  from,  560.  Splints 
for  lucifcr  matches,  1412. 

Metonic  Acii»— 8amplca  of,  114. 

Medals,  and  Medallions,  and  Coins,— Notices  of  the 
principal  works  of  atnedallie  character,  693, 1537, 1553. 
Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  this  section 
contributed  by  Prussia,  1364,  1 365.  No  contribution?1 
from  France  to  this  Section,  1 373-  Remarks  on  the 
works  of  this  Class  in  the  Belgian  Department,  1383. 

Mr.ui.EVAL  Archjtectche.—  Numerous  object*  sculptured 
in  Caen  stone,  imitative  of  English  Mediaeval  architec- 
tural decoration,  19-24. 

Mediaeval  Colbt  (in  the  Exhibition).  - Remarks  as  to  the 
fitting  up  of  the,  by  Mr.  Pugin,  1539,  1361.  General 
remarks  on  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  Mediaeval 
Court,  1622,  1623.  Good  taste  displayed  in  the  hang- 
ings of  the  Medieval  Court,  1638. 

Medina  Cement.— See  Cements,  Roman , $e. 

Medina  Del  Carapo,  Mayor  of,  127. 

Mediterranean,  The — Preparation  of  various  salts  from  the 
| sea-water  of,  by  the  process  of  M.  11a lard  described,  93. 

I 94. 

j Mee,  Cornelia,  1036. 

1 Meek,  — , 228. 

Meerschaum  Pins.— High  estimation  in  which  these  pipes 
are  held,  1494.  Meerschaum  a mineral  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence,  ih.  Variable  constituents  of  the  com- 
pound, 1 494,  1493.  Qualities  of  pure  and  good  meer- 
schaum, 1493.  Meerschaum  met  with  in  various  local- 
ities in  Spain,  Greece,  and  Moravia,  ib.  Largest 
quantity  derived  from  Asia  Minor,  ib.  Elegantly 
carved  bowls  of  pipes,  ib.  The  art  especially  culti 
vated  in  Pestli  ami  Vienna,  ih.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  meerschaum  exhibited,  ih.  Processes  of  preparing 
meerschaum  for  pipe-making,  ih.  Frequent  attempts 
made  to  imitate  meerschaum,  1493,  1496.  Use  of  the 
meerschaum  parings  in  making  mnssn  pipe-bowls,  1496, 
Specimens  of  composition  pipe-bowls  and  cigar-tulies 
from  Austria,  ih.  Mode  of  distinguishing  these  pipes 
| from  real  meerschaum,  ib.  Numerous  collection  of 
pipes  from  Austria  and  other  German  States,  1499. 
Samples  of  carved  bowls  from  Sardinia,  1301,  List 
of  Awards,  Exhibits,  and  successful  Exhibitors,  1303 
1305-  Specimens  of  mountings  for  meerschaum  pipes, 
1142.  Specimens  of  meerschaums  from  the  environs 
of  Thclxw,  80 

Me  user,  — , 350. 
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Mchsen,  Etteib,  138. 

Mchu,  J.  M.  F.,  63,  64,  390. 

Moidingcr,  Baron,  232. 

Meier,  F.,  1033. 

Moifrcdi,  A.,  804. 

Weigh,  C.,  and  Sons,  1190.  1154. 

MclUet  and  Pichot,  993. 

Meinert  Brothers,  10.r)tf. 

Mcincrzhagcn  and  K reuser  Brothers,  76. 

Meinhold  end  Sons,  887. 

Mclnig,  — , 613. 

Meinig,  C.,  18. — See  also  Hone*. 

Meissner,  F.  T.,  770. 

Meiseonnier,  — , 114. 

Mtijc&n,  A.,  S4C.,  804. 

Melincrythan  Chemical  Company,  Neath,  114. 

Mellon,  M.,  197. 

MelnikofT,  — , 236. 

Melodiums.— Observations  on  this  Class  of  musical  instru- 
ments, 725,  726. 

Melotte,  E.,  1033. 

Melton,  II.,  1058. 

Molzer,  D.,  1361. 

Mend,  P.  J.,  1111,  1534. 1573. 

Menet,  J.,  345,  795. 

Mengden,  M.  Von,  fill, 

Mcnge,  A.  G.,  1213. 

Mcngius  Brothers,  800. 

Menicr  and  Co.,  114,  144. 

Menispermine— A chemical  substance,  116, 

Meppen,  F.  D.,  224. 

Meraux,  J.  H.,  10341,  1516. 

Mercer,  — , 99. 

Moroer,  J.  (Juror  and  Associate),  liv.  lvi,  (Exhibitor),  167, 
222,  758,  1003. 

Mercier,  — , 1031. 

Mercier,  A.,  and  Co.,  415,  433. 

Mercier,  C.  V.,  1512. 

Mercier,  J.  J.,  861. 

Mercier.  P.  E.,  1212. 

Mercier,  8.  730,  743-745,  1142. 

Mercurin,  H.  J.,  199. 

Mercury. — Collection  illustrating  the  process  of  obtaining 
mercury  at  Idria,  in  Gallicia,  52.  Ores  of  mercury 
from  Tuscany,  87.— See  also  Mineral*. 

Mercury,  Iodide  or— Samples  of,  111. 

Mercury,  Preparations  or  (undescrlbcd)—  Specimens  ol 
111. 

Mercury,  Red  Oxide  or— Specimens  of,  107. 

Mercury,  Sulphate  op — Samples  of,  107. 

Mdrcaux,  J.  II.,  1545. 

Meredith,  J.  H„  18, 1244. 

Meries,  Madame  Van,  136. 

Merimde,  — , 941. 

Merinos— Specimens  of,  in  the  British  Department,  776-781. 
Specimens  of  merinos  from  France,  Saxony,  and  Prus- 
sia, 776-781.  Specimens  of  merino  dyeing,  1003. 
Merino  Wool. — 8ee  Wool. 

Merino  Yarns. — See  Yunu. 

Meijee,  V'.,  287. 

Mcrklinghan9  and  Wex,  861. 

Merlie-Lcfevro  ami  Co.,  814. 

Merlin,  A.  and  V.,  833. 

Mcrmnoz  Brothers,  744,  746. 

Mcro,  C.  P.,  199. 

Moron,  E.  358. 

Merriweather,  J.  B.,  226. 

Merry  weather,  — , 694,  695. 

Merry  weather,  Moses,  382. 

Mersey  Iron  Company,  373. 

Merten*,  A.,  1564.  1658. 


, Mortens,  D'Ostln.  Baron,  483. 

Men  and  Sons,  527,  53ft,  578. 

Mesnier  and  Cartier,  430. 

Mcssat,  A.,  796. 

Messenger,  S.,  1111. 

Messenger  and  Sons,  1096. 

Mcstivier  and  Hamoir,  814. 

Metaoallic  Acid-  Samples  of,  110. 

Metal,Works  in. — Remarks  on  the  principal  works  in  metal 
in  the  Exhibition,  1533.— Sec  also  Ctuiim/*,  linmzr. 

Mittal  Work  (for  architectural  purposes).-  Remarks  on 
the  examples  of  exterior  ami  other  metal  work,  such  &« 
, gates,  lmlconiea,  tlower  vases,  tazzas,  Ac.,  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, 1613,  1616. 

| Metallic  Lava.  -See  Lara,  Metallic. 
i Metallic  Memorandum  Books.—  Prepared  paper  used  for 
these  books,  979.  Description  of  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, 979,  980.  Pencil  marks  become  almost  or  perman- 
ent as  ink,  980.  Numerous  good  specimens  exhibited. 
ib. 

Metallic  Sponge  Cement. — A curious  and  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  a pavement,  invented  by  A.  Chcnot  of 
France,  1271. 

Metallic,  Vitreous,  and  Ceramic  Manufactures.  — List 
of  classes  of  objects  included  in  Gronp  D,  Metallic, 
Vitreous,  and  Ceramic  Manufactures,  xiii. 
j Metallography— Specimens  of  a new  art  termed,  1108. 

METALS. — See  Bra**  Manufacture*.  Copper.  Iran.  Zinc. 
Platinum. 

Meteorological  Clocks.— Description  of  a meteorologi- 
cal clock  exhibited  by  Hall,  658. 

Meteorological  Instruments. — Greatly  increased  atten- 
tion paid  to  meteorological  researches  upon  a systematic 
plan,  652.  Surprising  and  lamentable  to  perceive  in- 
struments of  so  ordinary  and  inefficient  a construction, 
ib.  Greater  part  ill  adapted  and  totally  unfit  for  me- 
teorological observations,  ib.  Barometers  elegant  and 
decorative  articles  of  furniture;  little  attention  paid 
to  their  essentials  ns  philosophical  instruments,  652.  653, 
Elliot  and  Sons'  barometers  are  fairly  models  of  chaste 
design  and  excellent  wood  carving,  652.  Observations 
on  thermometers,  653.  Mostly  fitted  with  scales  of 
Ivory,  ib.  Ivory  most  unsuited  to  a graduation  of  any 
kind,  ib.  Bulbs  of  those  exhibited  nearly  all  too  large, 
ib.  Nothing  new  in  the  self-registering  thermometers. 
ib.  No  attempt  mndc  to  improve  the  working  of  the 
instrument,  ib.  Very  few  thermometers  in  the  English 
portion  graduated  on  their  stems,  ih.  Superiority  of 
that  method,  ib.  Instruments  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment generally  pretty  good,  ib.  Injurious  effects  of  had 
instruments,  ib.  Little  attention  paid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  meteorological  instruments  in  London,  ib.  Essen- 
tials of  good  barometers  and  thermometers,  6,53.  654. 
F astro,  his  thermometers  the  l>est  in  the  Exhibition,  654. 
Messrs.  Ncgretti  and  Zambia  the  best  in  the  English 
Department,  ib.  Observations  in  detail  on  the  various 
articles  exhibited,  ib.—Sco  also  Baronet rr*.  Thermo- 
meter*,  ire. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market— Model  of  a,  1543, 1561. 

Mottcmich,  Prince,  1111. 

Metzncr,  W.,  1115. 

Mcuranq,  E.,  38. 

Morins,  C.  do,  346. 

Mevissen,  G.,  235. 

Mexico -Samplo  of  a remarkable  orange-coloured  resin 
from  (called  pipitzahuoc),  183,  214.  Contribution  of 
wax  flowers  nud  wax  fruit,  1431. 

Meyer.  — , 357. 

Meyer  Brothers,  804. 

Meyer,  C.,  728. 

Meyer,  E,,  887, 233.- 
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Moyer  and  Engelmann,  HOI. 

Meyer,  II.  CM  Jun.  1484,  1 >87. 

Meyer,  M„  and  Co.,  Hot. 

Meyer,  M.  and  S.,  850. 

Meyer,  W.  (Juror),  lxlv.  Ixviii,  (Exhibitor)  1412. 

Meyer*.  B.,  1470.  1480,  1487. 

Meynier, — , 1545,  1576. 

Meyre’  Nephews,  1180. 

Meyrueis  and  Sons,  1051. 

Mica.— Large  sheets  of,  from  Boston,  44.  Used  for  door* 
of  stoves,  ib. 

Micheels,  Major  J.  L.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Michel,  A.,  114. 

Michel,  (i„  442. 

Michelin,  T.,  10.111. 

Microscopes.  — Rich  collection  of  microscope*  exhibited. 
572.  All  varieties  from  the  simplest  forms  to  the  most 
elaborate,  ib.  The  microscope  second  only  in  im- 
portancc  to  the  telescope,  ib.  (treat  assistance  afforded 
by  it  to  geology  and  medical  men,  ib.  Steady  and  pro- 
gressive improvements  traced,  572,  573.  Valuable  sug- 
gestion* of  Sir  David  Brewster,  574.  lxjw-priced  Instru- 
ments exhibited  deserving  of  high  commendation,  ib. 
Advisable  that  the  angle  of  aperture  should  not  be 
extended  to  it*  utmost  possible  limit,  ib.  Requisite 
qualities  of  microscope  stands,  ih.  These  desirable 
points  are  admirably  attained,  ib.  For  purposes  of  de- 
lineation Nachet’s  form  of  prism  is  more  advisable  than 
that  of  Wollaston's,  ib.  Observations  of  the  Jury  on 
the  various  microscope*,  microscope  stands,  and  micro- 
scopic apparatus  exhibited,  575-581.  Observations  on 
the  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  the  microscope  as  shown 
by  M.  I-oouard  in  his  correct  representation  of  many 
different  substances,  lie.,  when  highly  magnified,  578, 
580.  Thin  gloss  for  the  microscope  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Chance,  1173. 

Middlemore,  W.,  869. 

Mid-Lothian  Coal-Field.—  Number  of  scams  of  cool  con- 
tained in  this  coal-field,  32. 

Mierlo,  A.  Van,  420. 

Miesboch,  A.,  52, 1218, 1279,  1280. 

Miguel,  F.  dc,  1109. 

Milch,  A.,  1279. 

Mile*,  8.,  1051- 

Miles,  W.  (Juror),  Ivil,  484,  (Exhibitor)  1115. 

Miliani,  P.,  937*  952,  989. 

Military  Engineering.-  Observations  upon  the  subject  of 
fortifications,  466.  Still  deterred  to  lie  studied  in  I 
Great  Britain,  ib.  Models  of  the  ancient  and  new  ' 

fortifications  in  Grrat  Britain,  ib.  Instrument  de- 
signed for  sketching  ground  for  military  purposes  with 
great  rapidity,  545.  Simplicity  of  construction  renders 
it  very  inexpensive,  ib. 

Milk-Tubs. — See  Coopmf  Work. 

Milks,  Preserved.-  Specimens  of  these  valuable  preserves  | 
exhibited  in  the  British  Department,  159.  Samples 
from  France,  ib. 

Miller, — , jiin.,  1055. 

Miller,  D.  and  W.,  132,  185. 

Miller,  F.,  1106. 

Miller,  F.  M.,  1536,  1552. 

Miller,  G.  A.,  1111. 

Miller,  G.,jun„  1212. 

Miller,  Professor,  552. 

Miller  and  Richard,  903,  m 

Miller,  T.,  114. 

Miller, T.  J.  (Juror),  lxv.  (Exhibitor)  1396. 

Miller,  W.,  Ml. 

Miller,  W.  II.  (Juror),  lvil. 

Miller,  F.  (of  Munich),  1566,  1586. 

Miller,  G., jun.,  1200. 


Mii.i.et.  - Millets  are  ill  represented  in  the  Exhibition, 
though  of  great  importance  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  130.  Samples  of  millets  from  Egypt,  128,  130. 
From  Ceylon,  130.  Iuirgc  scries  of  small  grains  from 
Turkey;  the  samples  are  insufficient  and  dirty,  ib. 
Milllau,jun.,  1.161. 

Milligan,  A.  51.,  132. 

Milligan,  J.,  37,  182,  213,  219,  316, 358,  1510. 

Milligan,  W., 418. 

Milligan,  W.,  and  Son,  778, 787. 

Millington,  B.  and  E.,  431. 

Millner,  R.,  340. 

Mills,  — , jun.,  1457. 

Mills,  Robert,  21. 

Milestones.— Superiority  of  the  millstone  rock  of  La  Ferte, 
67.  Importance  of  the  trade,  67,  68.  Collections  ex- 
hibited, 68.  Mode  of  re-dressing  millstones,  ib.  Sim- 
plicity of  tho  machinery  invented  by  C.  Touollion,  ib. 
Moderate  cost  of  re-dreasing,  ib.  Specimens  of  mill- 
stones from  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  79.  Enva 
millstones  from  N iedermendig,  near  Amlcmach;  pur- 
poses to  which  applicable,  ib.— See  also  Grmdatomet. 
.Willy,  L.  A.  de,  1335*  1381*  1383.  1384*  laitfL 
Mllly  Stearin-Candle  Company,  Vienna,  1380,  13*97. 

Milucr  and  Hale,  823. 

Milner,  J.,  and  Co.,  761. 

Milner  and  Son,  111  1. 

' Milokroshetchnoi,  K.,  236. 

Mi  Inn,  P.  D.,  sen.,  1051. 

J Milton,  J.,  160. 

Milvain  and  llarford,  815, 

Mi  I ward,  J.,  and  Sons,  1063. 

Mimerel,  A.  (Juror),  IvIH. 

Mina,  — , 880. 

Mineral*. — Sec  Mining,  Quarrying , fee. 

Mineral  Acids— Specimens  of,  103. 

; Mineral  Co  locks. -See  Cofoum , Mineral. 

' Mineral  Fuel.— Observations  of  the  Jury  on  two  blocks 
' of  mineral  fuel  from  Tuscany,  apparently  of  good 
quality,  86. 

, Mineral  Paints. — See  Painlt,  Mineral. 

| Mineral  Substances,  Manufactures  in,  roR  Building, 
lie.  (Class  XXVII.)  Tabular  classification  of  objects 
in  the  Exhibition  Into  which  this  Class  is  divided,  xlv. 
List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  ('lass, 
lxiv.  List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  clxxxviii.  The  like  of  those  to  whom 
Prixe  Modal*  have  been  awarded,  clxxxviii,  clxxxix  ; 
and  of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  cxc, 
cxci. 

Great  variety  of  articles  manufactured  in  stone,  marble, 
and  clay  comprised  in  this  Clast,  1215.  These  articles 
grouped  into  two  principal  divisions,  ib.  The  ono  in- 
cluding all  dressed,  carved,  sculptured,  and  poll  shod 
work  in  solid  material,  whether  stone,  marble,  granite, 
or  other  mineral  substance ; and  whether  solid, 
wrought,  or  inlaid  in  stone,  ib.  The  other,  including 
modelled  and  moulded  work  in  clay,  cement,  certain 
kinds  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  artificial  stone,  ib. 
Classified  arrangement  into  groups  of  each  of  these 
divisions,  1216,  1217.  Reference  to  the  most  interesting 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  exhibits,  1217.  Principles  by 
which  the  Jury  have  been  guided  in  their  recommenda- 
tion of  objects  for  the  Council  Medal ; objects  for  which 
Council  Medals  have  lieen  awarded  ; name*  of  exhibi- 
tor*, and  remarks  and  explanations  on  the  various  ex- 
hibits, 1217  1219.  Report  on  Division  L:  Works  in 
8olkl  Materials.  Group  1.  Manufactures  in  unpoUshcd 
Stone,  A.  Flag-stones,  paring-stones,  lie.,  1219-1221. 
B.  Chiselled,  carved,  and  sculptured  stone  work  not 
poUshcd,  1221-1227.  (7.  Manufactures  In  slate,  1227- 
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1229.  D.  Manufactures  in  v&riou  skinds  of  stone  and 
other  minerals,  1229-1231.  Group  2.  Polishedand  Inlaid 
Work  in  Stone,  jcc.  E.  Manufactures  in  marble  and 
alabaster,  1232-1243.  F.  Works  in  ornamental  stone,  ' 
granite,  and  spar,  1243-1246.  G.  Mosaics  or  inlaid  i 
work  in  stone,  1248-1258.  H.  Enamelled  slate  and 
other  imitatious  of  marble,  1528-1529.  II.  Mineral 
Manufactures  in  Plastic  Material  and  Artificial  Com- 
pounds. Group  3.  Manufactures  in  Cement  and  Arti- 
ficial Stone,  Icc. — 1.  Massive  and  incrustcd  cements, 
1260-1271.  K.  Glass  and  porcelain  mosaics,  1271-1275.  [ 
Group  4.  Manufactures  in  Clay,  1275,  et  *eq.  L. 
Bricks  and  tiles,  1275-1283.  M.  Terra  cottas,  1283  1 
1287.  N.  Gas  retorta,  fire-bricks,  Ac.,  and  chemical 
utensils,  1287-1292.  O.  Glazed  fire-clay  goods,  1292- 
1295.  Appendix:  experiments  on  the  strength  of  Port- 
land cement,  1295-130Q. 

Mineral  Waters— Samples  of  artificial  and  other,  109, 118. 

Mineral  and  Vec  eta  ole  Pigments  (undescribed)— Sam- 
ples of,  108. 

Mineoalogical  Specimens  and  Fossils.  — Minerals  and 
fossils  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Tennant,  with  a view  to 
promoting  mineralogy  in  colleges  and  for  educational 
purposes,  26. 

Mines.  — See  Mining,  Quarrying,  frc.  Safety  Fu* rj.  Vcnti- 
latum  of  Mine*. 

Mines,  F.oolc  des  (France),  475. 

Minghetti,  M.,  235. 

Mining  Pumps.— See  Pump*. 

Mining,  Quarrying,  Metallurgical  Operations,  and  Mi- 
neral Products  (Class  I.)— Tabular  classification  of 
objects  in  the  Exhibition,  into  which  this  Class  is  di- 
vided, xix.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed 
for  this  Class,  liiL  List  of  Exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  j 
whom  Council  Medals  have  been  awarded,  Ixxiv.  The 
like  of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
Ixxiv- Ixxvi ; and  of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Men- 
tion is  made,  lxxvi-lxxvlil. 

Importance  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  1.  Immense  utility 
of  the  products,  ib.  Copper  mines  of  Cornwall  pro- 
fitable to  the  adventurers,  2.  Abundance  of  the  ores, 
ib.  Collection  of  minerals  exhibited  incomplete,  ib.  j 
Contributions  of  native  silver  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, ib.  Large  amount  of  mercury  supplied  to  the  t 
whole  world  by  Spain,  ib.  Specimens  of  minerals 
from  Spain  give  no  evidence  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Peninsula,  2,  3.  Several  copper  works  and 
gold-washings  of  Russia  unrepresented,  3.  Iron  the 
only  important  ot>jcct  from  Russia,  ib.  Great  in- 
terest of  the  objects  of  mineral  industry  from  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  France,  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein, 
ib.  Collection  of  metals  of  the  United  Kingdom  suffi- 
ciently complete,  ib.  Collections  of  ores  valuable  for 
instruction,  ib.  The  mineral  has  everywhere  followed 
the  development  of  other  industries,  3, 4.  Methods  of 
working  acquiring  a certain  uniformity  of  system,  4. 
Wherever  fuel  is  abundant  it  is  more  waatefully  used 
in  the  working  of  metals,  ib.  Geological  maps  one  of 
the  most  useful  means  of  Advancing  mineral  industry, 
ib.  Importance  of  the  map  prepared  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Sir  II.  T.  Do  La  Roche,  ib.  Interesting 
collection  from  Canada,  4, 5.  Model  showing  the  me- 
chanical preparation  of  copper  ores,  5.  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's crystals  obtained  from  New  Granada,  ib. 
Granite  rock  from  Elba,  ib.  Native  silver  from  the 
Descuhridora  Mine,  Chili,  6.  Lead  from  the  Laxcy 
Mines,  ib.  Magnificent  lump  of  galena  from  the  mines 
of  Snailbatch,  near  Shrewsbury,  ib.  Motives  by  which 
the  Jury  have  been  influenced  in  awarding  the  prizes, 

6,  7.  List  of  awards  of  Council  and  Prize  Medals  and 


Honourable  Mentions,  7-13,  16-32.  Great  Britain 
the  most  favoured  country  in  the  world  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  industry,  13.  Fuel  distributed  equally 
throughout  the  three  countries,  ib.  Remarks  on  the 
coal  formation  of  the  British  empire,  13,  14.  Ores  of 
iron  abundantly  distributed  in  several  of  the  coal  basins, 
14.  Quantity  of  cast  iron  produced  in  England  in  the 
years  1836,  1840,  1844,  1843,  1848,  184y,  1850,  ib. 
Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  England  in  1850,  ib.  Propor- 
tions of  the  coal  and  iron  exported  to  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  ib.  Native  copper  discovered  on  the 
shorcs-of  Lake  Superior,  ib.  This  may  at  some  future 
time  lead  to  competition  with  the  Cornish  mines.  14, 15. 
England  divides  with  Saxony  and  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tin,  15.  Annual  pro- 
duction of  oopper  in  Cornwall,  ib.  Lead  mine*  of 
England  by  no  means  of  secondary  importance,  ib. 
Statement  of  the  quantity  of  lead  raised  in  England,  ib. 
Further  remarks  in  detail  on  the  objects  in  the  British 
Deportment  to  which  Prize  Medals  ond  Honourable 
Mention  have  been  awarded,  16-33.  The  like  in  regard 
to  objects  from  the  British  Colonics,  viz.,  East  India, 
33-36.  Ceylon,  36.  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
36,  37.  New  Zealand,  37,  38.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  38. 
Canada, 38— 40.  New  Brunswickand  Nova  Scotia,  40.41. 
Island  of  Trinidad,  42.  And  in  regard  to  objects  from 
foreign  countries,  viz..  United  .States  of  America,  42  -47. 
Austria,  47-53.  Belgium,  53-57.  China,  58.  Chili,  ib. 
Egypt*  5'J-  France,  59-71.  Algiers,  71,  72.  Zollverein 
States,  72-80.  Greece,  80.  'New  Granada,  ib.  Por- 
tugal, 81.  Rome,  ib.  Russia,  81-83.  Sardinia,  83. 
Spain,  ib.  Sweden  and  Norway,  83-85.  Switzerland, 
85,  86.  Tuscany,  86.  Turkey,  87,  88. 

Minium.- Sec  Lead,  Oxide  of . 

Minoprio  and.llohwiesncr,  863. 

M inter,  G.,  1213. 

Minton,  H.,  and  Co.  stand  foremost  among  the  British  ex- 
hihitors  in  the  Ceramic  Department,  1187.  Remarks  on 
their  great  dessert  service,  ib.  Garden-pots  and  fins 
modelled  in  imitation  of  the  old  majolica-ware.  1 1 , 
Hard  porcelain  for  chemical  purposes,  ib.  Other  arti- 
cles, ib.  Other  references  to  the  productions  of  Messrs 
Minton,  1216.  1273,  1274.  1295,  1542.  1534.  1608,  1612. 
1647.  1648. 

Mintorn,  J.  H.  IL,  E.,  and  R.,  1432,  1433. 

Minutoli,  Counsellor  Von,  79. 

Mirat,  D.  G.,  188. 

Miroudc  Brothers,  423,  434. 

Miroy  Frercs,  1 137. 

Mirrors,  Looking-Glasses,  &c.,  II SO. 

Mirzapohe  (East  Indiim.)— Collection  of  the  woods  of, 
contributed  by  the  Indian  Government,  295. 

Miscellaneous  Manufacture  AND  Small  Warm  (Class 
XXIX.).  —Tabular  classification  of  objects  in  the  Exhi- 
bition into  which  this  Class  is  divided,  xlvi.  List  of 
Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this  Class.  Ixv. 
List  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Council  Medals 
have  been  granted,  cxciv.  The  like  of  those  to  whom 
Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxciv -cxcvii.  And 
of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  cxcvii, 
cxvciii.  Number  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class,  1333. 
Articles  comprised  in  this  Class,  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions, 1333,  1334.  1336.  1337.  Principles  by  which  the 
Jury  have  been  guided  in  making  their  awards,  1334- 
1336, 

Remarks  in  detail  on  the  various  articles  falling  within 
the  scope  of  their  inquiries ; with  list  of  awards  male 
in  each  section.  A.  Manufactures  depending  upon 
chemical  principles:  I.  Snap  and  perfumery,  1337- 1363. 
II.  Candles.  1363-1398.  HI.  Protean  stone  or  artificial 
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ivory,  1398-1400.  IV.  Blacking,  1400-1403.  V.  Chemical 
matches,  1403  1412.  VI.  Confectionary,  1412-1428.  B. 
Manufactures  relating  to  natural  history : I.  Artificial 
flowers  ami  fruit,  1428- 1430,  IJ.  Taxidermy,  1430-1443. 
C.  Articles  connected  with  education  : 1.  Educational 
models,  1443,  1444.  II.  Ethnographical  models,  1444- 
1447.  III.  Collections  of  produce,  1447-1459.  D.  Ma- 
nufactures for  personal  use : I.  Dressing-cases,  writing- 
desks,  work-boxes,  et  seq.,  1452-1461.  II.  Parasols  and 
umbrellas,  1461-1475.  III.  Walking-sticks,  1475-1487. 
IV.  Fans,  1488-1494.  V.  Pipes  and  amber  manufac- 
tures, 1494-  1505.  VI.  Snuff-boxes,  1505-1513.  E. 
Manufactures  relating  to  amusements : I.  Manly  games, 
1513-1515.  II.  Fishing-tackle,  1515,  151&  111.  Toys, 
1517  1526.  F.  Miscellaneous,  1526,  1527. 

Missou,  E.  and  L.,  1331.  1460.  • 

Mitchell,  D.  W.  (Associate  Juror),  Ur. 

Mitchell,  J.,  1111. 

Mitchell,  Sir  T.  L.,  244. 

Mitchell,  W.,  1111. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  W.,  668,  1231. 

Mltford,  B.,  1330. 

Mitfonl,  G.  M.,  183. 

Mitscherlicb,  Profcsaor,  1348. 

Mittcrbergcr,  J.,  1115. 

klittrowsky,  Count  A.  Von,  336. 

Mixed  Fabrics  (Class  XV.). — Tabular  classification  of 
objects  in  the  Exhibition  into  which  this  Class  is 
divided,  xxxv.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed 
for  this  Class,  lx.  List  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  to 
whom  Council  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxl.  The 
like  of  those  to  whom  Prixo  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
cxl,  cxli.  Andof  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is 
made,  cxli,  cxlii.  Report  on  the  mixed  woven  fabrics  of 
various  materials,  shot  w ith  either  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
silk,  mohair,  or  other  substances,  819.  Division  of  the 
articles  composing  this  Class  into  sections,  ib.  Diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  many  of  these  fabrics, 
ib.  Varieties  made  in  Yorkshire,  Gloucester,  and  Nor- 
folk, 819,  820.  Introduction  of  spun  silk  with  wool  dates 
from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685. 820- 
Tabinets  or  poplins  produced  in  Ireland  ever  since  1771, 
ib.  Novelties  bciug  constantly  introduced,  ib.  Valuable 
experiments  of  this  character  adopted  within  the  last 
10  years,  ib.  Introduction  of  alpaca  and  mohair,  ib. 
Great  Importance  of  this  class  of  manufactures,  ib. 
Rapid  development  of  the  alpaca  and  mohair  manufac- 
tures, ib.  Chief  credit  of  searching  for  and  adopting 
most  of  tho  new  and  important  materials  accorded  to 
England,  ib.  State  of  the  manufacture  in  the  several 
foreign  countries,  820,  821.  In  most  descriptions  of 
this  manufacture  the  hand-loom  alone  it  made  use  of, 
&IL  Number  of  exhibitors;  objects  exhibited  and 
awards,  821-826.  General  remarks  on  the  shawls  of 
various  descriptions,  826,  et  seq.  Objects  exhibited  and 
awards  made  to  the  exhibitors,  831-840. 

Mobcrly  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  101. 

Mobcrly,  W.,  114. 

Models,  Ax  atomical. — Beautiful  models  of  anatomy  ex- 
hibited, 752,  753.  Models  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  actual  dissection,  753. 

Models. — Sec  Sculpture,  Model*.  Ar. 

Models,  Architectural.— Notices  of  the  principal  archi- 
tectural models  exhibited,  1543,  1565,  1569, 1583,— Sec 
also  Architectural  Designs.  Civil  Engineering,  Jr. 

Models  or  a medallic  character.— Notices  thereof, 

1337. 

Models,  Topographical-  Notice  of,  1544. 

Moeller,  C.,  1534. 

Mocnnich,  Count  II.  L.,  336. 

Mooring,  C.,  796. 


Moescr  and  Kuhn,  887. 

Moesner,  — 887. 

Mogiia,  D.,  1273,  1539.  1581.  ^ 

MogUa,  Cavalicrc  L.,  1273,  1539,  1581. 

Mohair  Fabrics.— Specimens  of  mohair  fabrics  exhibited, 
777,  779,  780.  Importance  of  this  manufacture,  820. 
Rapid  development  thereof,  ib. 

Moiiair  Yarns.— See  Yams. 

Mohl,  — , 890. 

Mohr,  W.,  H&3, 

Moir,  J.  (Juror),  lix,  lxvii. 

Moira,  Lady,  232. 

Moldenhauer,  Dr.,  1407. 

Mole,  R.,  469. 

Molina,  A.,  161. 

Molinari,  A.,  800. 

Moline*,  L.,  345. 

Molineux,  Webb,  and  Co.,  1180. 

Mollno,  — , 968. 

Moll,  E.  (Juror),  lvll. 

M oiler,  C.,  1M 

Mollet- Warme  Brothers,  778. 

Molllson,  — , 673. 

Molten!  and  Sieglcr,  541. 

Mttnch,  J.,  and  Co.,  980, 989. 

Moncheur,  F.  and  A.,  54. 

Moxet  Awards.  — List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Money 
Awards  have  been  made,  showing  the  nation,  name, 
and  objects  rewarded,  cxli,  cxxii,  cxxiv,  cxxxi,  cxxxviii, 
clil,  cciii. 

Monfort,  F.,  346. 

Moniac,  E.,  978. 

Moxklaxo  Irox  axd  Steel  Comfaxt,  30. 

Monnoyer,  J.  P.,  1078. 

Moxociirome  Paistixo  ox  Tiles.— New  mode  of,  noticed, 

1555. 

Montal,  C.,  728. 

Montanari,  A.,  1201,  1212, 1524.  lfitML 
Montonari,  N.,  1447. 

Montandon  Brothers,  743, 745. 

Montcharmont,  — , 430. 

Montcagle,  Lord,  1241. 

Montebello,  Marquis  Alfred  do,  433. 

Monteflorc,  Sir  N.  B.,  1222. 

Monteiro,  L.  A.,  142. 

Monteiro,  M.  B.,  220. 

Montero,  8.,  339. 

Montesinos,  C.  8.,  201. 

Montcssuy  and  Cbomcr,  800. 

Montgolfier,  — . 941,  949,  'ML 

Montgomerie  (or  Montgomery),  Dr.  W.,  176,  1318. 

Monti,  Raffaellc,  1535,  1577. 

Montigny,  G.  dc,  214. 

Moxtlu^ox  (Fraxce)— Glass  works  established  at,  1158. 
Moxtreal  Central  Commission,  302. 

Montreal  Committee,  President  op,  170. 

Montreal  Mixing  Company,  39. 

Monuments,  Tombs,  Ac. — See  Sepulchral  Monument*. 
Mooklar  and  Chiles,  149. 

Moon,  — , 1233. 

Moon,  W.,  925. 

Moon— Map#  and  Models  of— Model  in  high  relief,  676. 
Lunarian  with  a contrivance  for  showing  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  ib.  Globes  of,  676,  677.  Map  of  tho 
moon,  687.  Enlarged  representations  of  certain  por- 
tions, ib.  Accuracy  and  excellent  execution,  ib. 
Moore,  E.  D.,  159. 

Moore,  J.,  340. 

Moore  and  Murphy,  1425. 

Moore,  P..  and  Co.,  1 1 1 1 . 

Moore,  W.  F.,  817. 
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Mooreon,  Mis*  — , 1322. 

Moosbrnggcr  ami  Howe,  1265. 

Morand  ami  Co.,  778. 

Moran  t,  G.  J.,  1201. 1212. 

Morntilla,  F.,  1122. 

Morcottc,  — , 887. 

Mordan,  Sampson,  and  Co.,  424,  283. 

Mordant*. — Nature  and  use  of  mordants  in  Uie  process  of 
dyeing,  205. 

Mordini,  C.  G.,  346. 

Moreau,  A.,  103, 114,  199. 

Moreau  and  Co.,  1030.  1»60. 

Morenux,  A.,  1229. 

Morel  Brothers,  65, 1100. 1111. 

Morel,  J.  V.,  and  Co.,  1121,  1553,  1658. 

Morel,  U.,  983,  223. 

Moreti,  — ■,  893. 

Moreton  and  Langley,  1115. 

Morewood  and  Rogers,  23,  1111. 

Morey,  C.,  434. 

Morgan,  J.  (Juror),  lx,  Ixvii. 

Morgan,  J.,  and  Co.,  831,  83.). 

Morgenorth  and  Krugmann,  823. 

Morgue  and  Co.,  348. 

Morimont,  J.  B.,  57. 

Morin,  — (of  F.l  Biar),  149,  226, 345. 

Morin,  Captain,  39. 

Morin,  Colonel  A.  (Juror  and  S9ociato),  Iv,  I vi,  363,  403. 

Mobinda  Baku.— Use  thereof  In  different  parts  of  the  Fast 
Indies  as  a red  dye,  21 1.  Permanency  and  value  of  the 
dye,  ib.  Well  worthy  the  attention  of  dyers,  *6.  Spe- 
cimens exhibited,  ib. 

Morisot,  N.  J.,  1115. 

Morley,  J.  and  K.,  1051,  1052. 

Morloml,  J.,  and  Son,  1474. 

Morley  Works,  Plympton.— Porcelain  and  pottery  clays  from 
tho  Morley  Works,  near  Plympton,  Devonshire,  28. 

Mdrman-Vaulocre,  J.,  815. 

Mornieux,  P.,  1030. 

Moro  Brothers,  772. 

Mokfuia,  II  y dhochixirate  or— Specimens  of,  107. 

Morphine.— Specimens  of  various  preparations  of  mor- 
phine, 106,  114,  116. 

Morrall,  A.,  427,  1115. 

Morrell,  II.,  985. 

Morrell,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  43. 

Morris,  Captain,  143. 

Morris,  Jones,  and  Co.,  43. 

Morris,  K.,  M‘J. 

Morson  and  Son,  114. 

Mortimer,  T.  E.,  409. 

Mortlock,  Miss,  160. 

Mortlock,  W.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ixiii. 

Morton,  — , 498. 

Morton,  J.,  1115. 

Morton,  J.  and  G.,  1076. 

Morton,  S.  and  II.,  441. 

Mortou  and  Sons,  1044. 

Mosaics  and  Inlaid  Works.— Ornamental  inlay  applied  to 
furniture,  1200.  Description  of  the  process,  ib.  Speci- 
mens exhibited,  and  Awards,  1211, 1213.  Importance  of 
the  object*  exhibited  from  Italy  and  India,  1217.  Re- 
marks on  the  Cavalier  Barberi's  Homan  mosaic,  1218. 
1273.  The  art  of  mosaic  originally  applied  only  to  the 
combination  of  small  dice- shaped  stoucs  (tease nr)  in 
patterns,  1248.  Now  understood  to  include  all  kinds-of 
inlaid  and  veneered  work  in  whatover  material,  ib. 
Statement  of  the  Jury  that  they  huve  only  to  consider 
those  specimens  in  which  marble  and  gems  are  the  ma- 
terials principally  made  use  of,  ib.  Division  of 
these  specimens  into  three  classes:  -1st.  Florentine 


mosaic,  or  work  In  gems  (pictrc  dure).  2nd.  Derby- 
shire mosaic,  imitation  of  Florentine,  but  in  marble. 
3rd.  Russian  mosaic,  or  inlaid  work  in  malachite. 
Objects  exhibited  ; remarks  thereon,  and  Awards,  1248, 
*t  trtf.  The  art  of  inlaying  manufactured  cement,  glass, 
or  porccloiu,  different  in  all  respects  from  inlaying 
marble  or  gems,  1271.  Remarks  on  the  manufacture  of 
Homan  and  Venetian  mosaic;  mode  of  preparation ; 
objects  exhibited ; names  of  Exhibitors  ; Awards,  &c., 
1271-1273.  Remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  cloy  and 
porcelain  mosaics ; Exhibitors,  exhibits,  and  Awards* 
1273  1275.  Notices  of  the  principal  objects  of  art  in 
this  division,  vix. 1.  In  stouc,  1 538.  1 '30.  2.  In  tiles, 
1539.  3.  In  vitrified  materials,  ib.  4.  In  wood,  A. 

5.  In  metal,  1539,  1540.  High  proficiency  to  which 
the  artists  of  Rome  have  attained  in  this  class  of  art, 
1580.  Notices  of  the  principal  works  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, 1580.  1581. 

Mosaic  Pavements.— General  remarks  on  the  examples  ot 
mosaic  pavement  contained  in  tho  Exhibition;  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  class  of  design  should  proceed, 

1607-1609, 

Moseley,  Rev.  E.  (Juror),  liii,  Iv. 

Mosely  and  Sons,  1076. 

Moses,  H.  K.  and  M.,  125, 132,  157. 

Moses,  8.,  343. 

Moses,  Son,  and  Co.,  350. 

M osxnan,  — , 978. 

Mosmor,  — , 980. 

Moss,  Dried — Specimens  of,  335. 

Moss,  N.,  147. 

Moss,  P.,  1115. 

Mossman,  W.,  1 111. 

Motala,  forges  of  (Sweden),  85. 

Motard,  A.,  1382.  1397. 

Motclli,  G.,  12.37. 

Mother-Of-Pearl  and  Articles  Tiir*.«r.r\.  Shells  which 
yield  the  manufacturer  the  finest  kinds  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  352.  Fine  specimens  of  these  shells  in  (lie  Indian 
Collection,  ib.  Specimens  of  motlicr-of-pcarl  orna- 
ments, buttons,  &c.,  1536. 

Mott,  W.t  1140. 

Muttet,  C.,  114,  214. 

Moulani,  Mile.,  li>30. 

Mould-making  Machine— For  cast-iron  pipes,  427. 

Moclmein — Specimens  of  teak  from  the  woods  of,  295, 296. 

Moulton,  S.  C.,  1314. 

Mount  Ccnis,  near  Autun— Glass-works  at,  1161, 

Mourccau,  — , 778. 

Mourguo  and  Bousquct,  346. 

Moussard,  — , 408. 

Mousseunes-de-Lainr -Specimens  of,  779,  781,  996.  997, 
1002.  — See  also  Woven,  Spmit,  Fabrics  (printing  or 
dyeing), 

Moussiiiac-Amand,  326. 

Moustapha,  Nouri  Pacha,  348. 

Mouticr,  Le  Page,  1139.  Ififrf. 

Mouxala  Mines  (Algiers).  Observations  on  the  products 
of,  71.  Grey  copper  ore  from,  72. 

Mouxaia  Mining  Commission,  72. 

Mowland,  C.  G.,  ccv. 

Moxon,  C.,  88^  1201.  1212* 

Muehl,  Von  der,  Brothers,  804. 

Mucl,  Wahl,  and  Co.,  U1_L  lfilL 

Mueseler,  M.  L.,  53, 

Muhr,  J.,  1541,  1366- 

Muir,  — , 908, 

Muir,  P.,  1314. 

Muir,  W.,  424,  434. 

Muirs,  Connell,  and  Co.,  1062. 

Mullcnbach  and  Thcwald,  15RL 
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M filler,  — , LLliL 

Muller,  A.,  726,  729. 

Mii Her,  C.  A.,  anti  Co.,  LiiL 

Muller,  F.,  3>5. 

Muller,  11.  F..  878.  gfiL 

Muller,  J,  P.,  147. 

Mulot  anil  Hon,  44.1. 

Munich  Royal  Manufactory.  No  examples  of  ecclesias- 
tical glass  painting  contained  in  the  Exhibition,  1550.  ^ 

Munjeet  (a  dye). — A substitute  for  madder,  111.  Valuable  I 
dyo  atuff,  210.  Not  so  well  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  I 
it.  Some  colours  ns  permanent  as  those  dyed  with 
madder,  *6.  Use  gradually  increasing.  it.  Hood 
samples  exhibited,  211. 

Munro,  J.,  jun.,  468. 

Muquanlt,  — , 995. 

Murcia,  Province  of  (Spain),  346,  1327. 

Mur  ley,  W.  J.  C.,  823. 

Murphy.  J*.  1111.  llli 

Murray,  — , 893. 

Murray,  Sir  J.,  M.D.,  115. 

Murray,  WM  186,  1 1 16. 

Murray,  Sir  W.,  Bart.,  269,  270. 

Mueimann,  A.  Yon,  79,  1291. 

Music  Printing.  History  of  muaio  printing  from  1490  to 
the  present  time,  897,  899.  Specimens  of  music  and 
music  typo*  exhibited,  898,  899.  Marked  improvement 
in  the  type*  of  M.  Dcrrieg  of  Paris,  it.  Difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  before  music  printed  by  letterpress 
can  equal  that  printed  from  engraved  plates,  899.  Good 
work  produced  by  transfers  of  engraved  music  on 
lithographic  stones,  it.  Cost  of  printing  by  lithograph 
greater  than  by  letterpress,  it.  Awards  to  Exhibitors 
of  music  type,  ke.t  996,  992. 

Musical  Instrc m ents  (('lass  Xa).— Tabular  classification 
of  objects  in  this  Class,  xxvii,  xxviii.  List  of  Jurors 
and  Associates  appointed  for  this  Class,  lvil.  List  of  Ex- 
hibitors to  whom  Council  Medals  lisve  been  awarded, 
cxix.  The  like  of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  cxix,  cxx.  And  of  those  of  whom  Ho- 
nourable Mention  is  made,  exx-exxii.  List  of  Exhibitors 
in  favour  of  whom  money  awards  were  made,  exxii. 
Report  of  the  Jury  of  ('lass  Xa  on  musical  instru- 
ments, 705,  et  Unfeigned  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure which  they  have  derived  during  their  inspection, 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds 
ever  manufactured,  705.  Report  of  the  Jury  on  the 
organs  exhibited,  706-710.  On  pianofortes,  710-719. 
On  harps,  720.  On  bow  instruments,  it.  On  brass 
instruments,  720-724.  The  wind  instruments  (wood 
and  metal),  724,  725.  On  harmoniums,  fee.,  725,  726. 
On  instruments  of  percussion,  726.  On  automatic  in- 
struments, it.  Miscellaneous  articles  in  connexion 
with  musical  instruments,  727.  Awards,  727-730.  Hec 
also  Brass  Instrument*.  Stringed  Instruments.  Wind  In- 
strument*. Ami  HAewise  untier  the  name  of  each  Instru- 
ment. 

Muslins  — Specimens  from  Glasgow,  Switzerland,  nnd 
France  exhibited,  758.  Details  thereof,  759-761. 
Specimens  of  printed  muslins,  1002.  Specimens  of 
muslin  window  curtains,  1031,  1032.  Remarks  on 
worked  and  coloured  muslins  intended  for  window 
curtaius : principles  to  be  observed  in  their  ornamen- 
tation, 1 639.  Defective  designs  in  the  Swiss  muslins, 
it.  The  English  manufactures  in  better  taste,  it. 

Mkso,  or  Mozo  Mires  (New  Granada).— Specimens  of  fine 
emeralds  from,  32, 90. 

Muspratt,  J.,  99,  1339. 

Mussini,  Professor  C.,  115. 

Muason,  R.  and  J.,  1052. 


Mustapha  Aga  Hadji,  800. 

Mi; sr abijs.—  Exhibited  abundantly  from  France,  151. 
Mustard  Seed  Samples  of,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Egypt,  India,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  151. 

Myers,  G.,  1224,  1533.  1 552.  1615. 

Myers  and  Son,  1111. 

Vlyerscough,  Steel,  and  Co.,  760. 

M yhiiiiim: — A preparation  for  medical  use,  113. 

Narkc  and  Gehrenbeck,  lo51. 

Nacre.-  Sec  Mother-of-pearl. 

Naef,  Matthias,  760. 

Noef  and  Schwartzcnbach,  900. 

Nneltjens,  G.,  1033- 
Nacnny,  H.,  980. 

Nail-making  Machines.— Machiucs  for  making,  from 
France,  427. 

Nails.— Importance  of  this  extensive  branch  of  manufacture 
In  Belgium,  1003.  Quantity  annually  exported,  ib.  Price 
of  iron  used  for  nail-rods  lower  in  Belgium  than  in 
England,  it.  Samples  of  hand-made  nails  from  Belgium 
excellent,  it.  Excellent  quality  of  the  luind-made  nuils 
from  Austria,  1 104.  Peculiar  twist  to  the  shank  which 
increases  its  tenacity,  it.  Reference  to  the  machine 
made  nails  of  the  United  States,  it.  Great  Importance 
of  the  trade,  it.  Specimen*  exhibited  and  Awards,  1111, 
1112,  1114.  1116. 

Noilor,  J..  226. 

Nairn,  K.,  1504. 

Nokhitchevan,  Town  of  (Russia),  ltflj. 

Nanni,  — , 1240. 

Nanucci,  - , 1062. 

NapleT,  R.  (Juror),  lv. 

Napier  and  Hon,  422,  434, 463. 

Naphtha — Obtained  by  the  distillation  of  tor,  103.  Also 
fYom  cannel  cool,  it.  Purposes  to  which  applied,  it. 
Naphthaline— Obtained  from  ooal-tar ; samples  thereof, 
108,  118,  121. 

Narcotine— Specimens  of,  116. 

Narishkin,  L.  K.,  339. 

Nash,  E.,  LUO 
Nosh,  Mrs.,  L422. 

Kasmvth,  — , 687. 

Nasmyth,  J.,  369. 

Nasmyth,  J.  and  Co.,  426,  433. 

Nassau  Specimens  of  wax  fruits  from,  1431.  Assortment 
of  clay-pipes,  1 499,  1504,  15o5. 

Nast.  H,  I.,  U2t 

Natal— Specimen  of  red  ebony  from,  300.  Promising 
specimens  of  cotton,  225. 

Natchet.  — , 577. 

Natkon— Obtained  from  lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  59. 
Nattore,  Rajah  of,  1242. 

Nautical  Instruments.— Azimuth  compass,  from  the  Com- 
pass Department  of  the  Admiralty,  462.  Excellence 
of  this  instrument,  it.  Marine  compass  of  Mr.  Dent 
undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or  firing  of  the 
guns,  it.  Description  of  this  nnd  other  instruments 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dent,  462,463.  Instrument  for  re- 
gistering the  magnetic  course  of  a vessel  as  actually 
steered,  463.  Compass  In  spirits,  it.  Such  instruments 
found  very  valuable  In  heavy  sea*,  it.  This  instru- 
ment recommended  by  its  cheapness,  it.  Compass  of 
new  and  ingenious  invention  from  the  United  States,  it. 
Instruments  for  measuring  the  rate  of  a vessel  through 
the  water,  463,  464.  Instruments  for  measuring  the 
depth  of  the  sen,  464.  Exhibitors  of  nautical  instru- 
ments few,  and  but  little  novelty  displayed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  exhibited  by  Ericsson  and  St.  John 
of  the  United  States,  540.  Observations  on  the  nau- 
tical astronomical  instruments  exhibited,  540-542. 
Various  other  nautical  instruments,  542  544. 
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Naval  Architecture,  Military  Enoixeerixo,  Obd-  i 
nance,  Aruocr  awp  Actoithmejit*  (Class  VIIL). — 
Tabular  classification  of  object*  in  this  Class,  xxv. 
List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  fur  this  Class, 
Ivi.  List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Council  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  cviii.  The  like  of  those  to  whom 
Prixe  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cviii-cxl.  And  of 
those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  rxi,  cxii. 
List  of  Exhibitors  to  whom  Money  Awards  were  made, 
cxii.  Very  little  Improvement  effected  in  the  Navy  until 
after  the  General  Pacification  in  1814,  445.  Improved 
method  of  naval  construction  brought  forward  by  Sir  B. 
Stoppings,  445,  446.  Introduction  of  semi-circular  or 
elliptical-shaped  sterns,  446.  Enlargement  of  the  upper 
decks,  space  gained  thereby  for  working  the  guns,  ib. 
Additional  solidity  intrixluccd  in  the  construction, 
greater  durability  obtained,  ib.  Advantage  of  caps  and 
hammers  being  adapted  to  the  great  guns,  ib.  Intro- 
duction of  complete  batteries  of  68-pounders,  ib.  Com- 
bination of  large  masts  rendered  more  economical, 
easy,  and  solid,  ib.  Improvements  introduced  by  Sir 
W.  Symonds,  ib.  Series  of  experiments  and  researches 
undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Kussclt  to  ascertain  the 
form  of  least  resistance  at  a high  velocity,  ib.  Theory 
of  stability  examined  by  the  Rev.  II.  Moseley,  ib.  | 
Stowage  of  ships  much  impro\  ed  of  late  years,  ib.  Sub-  i 
stitution  of  iron  tanks  for  water  casks  at  the  suggestion  t 
of  General  Bentham,  446,447.  Modes  invented  for  pre-  j 
serving  meat,  447.  Preservation  of  gunpowder  from  | 
humidity,  ib.  Great  improvement  in  the  French  Navy,  i 
ib.  Series  of  Improvements  of  the  highest  importance  I 
to  the  safety  of  shijw,  ib.  Introduction  of  chain  cables 
into  the  Navy  by  Sir  S.  Brown,  ib.  Means  devised  by 
M.  Borbotin,  Captain  in  the  French  service,  by  which 
the  chain  cable  can  be  worked  on  the  capstan,  ib. 
Remarkable  improvements  recently  made  in  anchors, 
ib.  General  remarks  on  Sir  W.  S.  Harm's  lightning- 
conductor,  447,  448.  Important  advantages  resulting  ' 
from  its  introduction  into  the  Navy,  448.  Substitution  j 
of  iron  for  wood  in  ship-building,  ib.  Advantages  of  i 
iron  ships  over  wooden  vessels,  ib.  Iron  vessels  nut, 
however,  suited  for  war  purposes,  448,  449.  Economy 
resulting  from  the  invention  of  the  block  machinery  by 
tho  late  Sir  J.  I.  Brunei,  449.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  large  blocks,  ib.  Rope-making  likewise 
improved,  ib.  Operation  of  laying  the  rojws  by  me- 
chanical power  owing  to  British  ingenuity,  ib.  Cord- 
age exhibited  by  the  Commercial  Marine  of  Franco 
superior  to  the  British,  ib.  Improved  texture  of  sail- 
cloths, ib.  Large  number  of  models  contributed  by 
the  Admiralty  and  merchant  builders,  ib.  Opinion 
that  some  record  of  those  ships  should  Ih»  preserved, 
in  order  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  naval  archi- 
tenure  in  Great  Britain,  ib.  Principal  dimensions  and 
calculated  elements  of  a complete  series  of  sailing 
ships  in  the  Navy  from  a first-rate  man-of-war  to  n 
small  brig,  449-451.  Increased  width,  or  breadth  of 
beam,  of  ships,  introduced  Into  the  Navy  within  the 
last  tw  enty  years,  419.  Breadth  of  beam,  when  carried 
to  excess,  contributes  to  make  ships  roll  quickly  and 
also  deeply,  ib.  Principal  dimensions  and  calculated 
elements  of  the  experimental  frigates  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  459,  453.  Experiments  made  with  these  vessels 
to  test  their  sailing  qualities  and  results,  452.  Prin- 
cipal dimensions  and  calculated  elements  of  the  expe- 
rimental brigs  of  the  Royal  Navy,  452-454.  General 
observations  on  paddle-wheel  steam  ships,  452,  455- 
457.  Application  of  the  screw  propeller  to  ships  of 
war  of  recent  date,  457.  Tuble  of  the  principal  di- 
mensions and  calculated  elements  of  ships  of  war 
fitted  with  screw  propellers,  458.  Enumeration  of 


awards  for  naval  purposes,  and  objects  connected  with 
the  nav al  service,  459-465. 

Naylor,  J.,  1111- 

Nnylor,  J.  W.,  1()78. 

Naylor,  Vickers,  and  Co.,  24. 

Naylor,  W„  115,  1181. 

Naze  and  Co.,  1545,  1576. 

Neal  and  Tonks,  1 1 16. 

Needham,  H.,  469. 

Nrr.iu.ra  and  Pins-  Specimens  of,  1108  11  In,  1115,  1 1 If. 

Needlewomen,  Society  of,  1061. 

Needlework— Specimens  of  vurious  kinds  of,  ItCVI,  lotto. 

Nef,  J.  J.,  760. 

Neft,  M.  <*.,  1181. 

Ncgretti  and  Zambia,  654,  657,  600. 

Ncir,  F,  W.,  1036. 

Neil,  IL,  932*  994. 

Nells,  J.,  352. 

Nelson  and  Rutters,  1319. 

Nelson,  T.Jun,  422. 

Nelson,  T.  and  J.,  123S. 

Ncncini,  Professor  L.t  1536.  1 579. 

Ncukoinin,  Chevalier  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ivlii,  Ixii. 

Nepal  (East  Indus)  Collection  of  the  woods  of.  272 
275. 

Nepal,  11.11.  the  Maharajah  of,  176,  178,  210,  21 1, 242. 

Ncrandeau.  J.  A., 936, 993. 

Ncsbit,  J.  C.,  28. 

Nesbitt,  — , 853. 

Nctcher,  A.  I).  Van  der  Gon,  225. 

NmtEB law n* — Samples  of  pearl  barley,  groats,  flour,  Ac., 
from,  134.  Samples  of  oil  cake,  185.  Chocolate*.  144. 
Samples  of  starch  derived  from  different  sources,  187. 
Samples  of  drawn  horse-hair,  342.  Samples  of  wax, 
350.  Specimen  of  animal  charcoal,  357.  levelling 
apparatus,  546.  Balances,  560.  Powerful  magnets, 
60S.  Dynamostater,  intended  for  use  as  a dynamo- 
meter for  ploughs,  667, 668.  Sun-dial,  675.  Specimens 
of  cordage  and  damasks,  818.  Few  specimens  of  print- 
ing, 893.  Examples  of  bookbinding,  935.  Statistics 
of  the  paper  manufacture  of  the  Netherlands,  -itx 
Collection  of  stationery,  printing,  Ac.,  988.  991.  Sj-e- 
cimcns  of  carpets,  1042.  Bronze  statues,  bells,  zinc 
castings.  Ac.,  1112,  LLLl.  Articles  of  glass,  1 ISO.  Ja- 
panned screen,  1212.  Specimens  of  India-rubber  boots, 
1317. 

Nets.  Sieves,  Ac.-  Specimen*  of,  461,  462. 

Nctscher,  A.  D.  Van  dcr,  243. 

Nettloton  and  Son,  1116. 

Neuber,  F.,  1051. 

Neuberger,  — , 1 1 16. 

Neuhaus  and  Bltisch,  86. 

Neumann.  T.  L-,  878.  98 1 . 

Neuwall  Brothers,  153. 

Neviant  and  Pfieiderer,  804. 

Nevill,  A.,  and  Co.,  1051. 

Newnll,  R.  S.,  1111. 

Newberry,  F.t  693. 

Newberry,  J.  and  R.,  979. 

Newbotild  and  Baihlon,  1078. 

New  Brunswick. — Geological  structure  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions identical  with  Canada,  40.  Recent  disniverv 
of  asphalte  and  lignite  on  the  shores  of  the  Peticodiac, 
ib.  Resources  of  New  Brunswick  with  regard  to  tl>e 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  ib.  Fine  specimens  of 
myrtle  or  berry  wax  from  New  Brunswick,  197.  Small 
collection  of  woods,  304.  Sample  of  candles  made 
from  vegetable  wax,  1390. 

Newbury  (Blues) — Collection  of  soils  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  33. 

Newcastle  (New  South  Walts)— Preserving  Company,  157. 
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Newcaictlk  Railway  Statiow — Modal  of  the  roof  of,  4+3. 

Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  Coal  Trade  Committee,  25. 

New  College,  Oxtoud-  Pointed  window®  in  the  chapel 
of,  referred  to,  llZiL 

Newcomb  and  Jones,  104.3. 

New  Granada.-  Emeralds,  in  the  veinstone,  from  the 
Mum)  (Muzo)  Mine,  32,  80. 

N ewington,  Dr.  S.,  318. 

Now  Jersey  — Iron  wire  from,  regularity  and  tenuity 
thereof,  43. 

New  Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  44. 

Newman,  — , 1225. 

Newman,  J.,  563,  566,  656,  660,  663. 

Newman,  J.  W.  (Juror),  lx. 

Newnham,  T.  G.,  +43. 

New  Orleans  Mo**e. — Bale  of  New  Orleans  moss  prepared 
a®  a substitute  for  horse  hair,  244. 

New  Qr at  Quarries  (Cornwall).— Porphyry,  described 
as  Elvan  stone  from,  32. 

New  Socrn  Wales— Samples  of  olive  oil  from,  198.  Sim- 
ples of  cotton,  226.  Collection  of  specimens  of  wootls, 
314.  Specimens  of  tallow,  350.  Collection  of  soajis 
manufactured  at  Bathurst,  1330.  Specimens  of 
spermaceti  and  spermaceti  candles,  13'Jl.  Contribution 
of  a polished-wood  desk,  1433. 

Newton,  C.  H.,  270. 

Newton,  C.  T.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Newton,  Jones,  and  W’illis,  10+4,  163+ 

Newton,  L.  V.  Van,  9u6. 

Newton  and  Son,  672-675. 

New  York  Agricultural  Society,  128. 

New  York  Inm  Bridge  Compiany,  442. 

New  Zealand. — Ore*  exhibiting  the  result  of  goalogical 
explorations  In  New  Zealand,  37,  38.  Cereals  from 
New  Zealand,  all  of  good  character,  126.  Sample  of 
maize,  129.  The  44 Maori  flour"  from  New  Zealand 
deserving  of  notice,  132.  Beautiful  sample  of  resin, 
182,  183.  Specimens  of  hinau,  a bark  used  for  dyeing 
block,  213.  Also  lichen  or  orchilla  weed,  ib.  Good 
specimens  of  tanning  barks,  219.  Samples  of  flax 
prepared  from  tho  leaves  of  the  Phormium  tnutx , 239, 
2+4.  Interesting  specimens  showing  the  manufacture 
of  New  Zealand  flax,  239.  List  of  tho  woods  native 
of,  or  grown  In,  New  Zealand,  266,  267,  318.  Speci- 
men of  soap,  1350.  Specimens  of  preserved  insects, 
1 439.  Native  dressing-case,  1455.  See  also  Coal . 

Copper  Ore.  Liynitc.  Lime-itone.  Ore$.  Pumice 
Stone.  Sulphur. 

Nicaragua  Wood. — See  Peach-vood. 

Nichol,  G.  G.,  176. 

Nicholas’  St.,  Church,  IIamburo— Model  of,  1543.  1360. 

Nicholay,  J.  A.  (Juror),  Ixvii. 

Nicholay  and  Son,  8+3. 

Nicholls,  J.,  32. 

Nicholls,  M.,  870. 

Nicholson,  W.,  1078. 

Nicholson,  W.  N.,510,  518,  1111. 

Niceei..— Specimens  of  ores  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
vanadium,  from  Prague,  52.  Ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
from  the  Mine  of  Zemberg,  in  Hungary,  ib.  Products 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  nickel  aud  combina- 
tions of  cobalt,  from  Pcsth,  Hungary,  ib.  Ores  of 
cobalt  and  nickel  from  Boiza,  in  Hungary,  ib.  Me- 
tallic nickel  and  cobeltiferous  products,  ib.  Collection 
illustrative  of  the  preparation  of  nickel,  ib.  Prepara- 
tion of  nickel  at  the  Isabellenhutte  Smelting  Works, 
near  Dillcnburg,  80. 

N tea  el,  Chloride  or—  Specimens  of,  1 14. 

Nickels,  C..  and  Co.,  1315. 

Nicklin  nnd  Sneath,  Mil. 

Nicol  and  Allen,  1202,  1213. 


| Nicol, G.G.,  212. 

Nicolas,  P.,  4:44. 

I Ni colls,  Miss,  1326. 
j Niedree,  J.  E.,  833,  989,  1664. 

Niello-Work.— Notices  of  objects  of  art  in,  1539.  Charac- 
teristics of  this  kind  of  work  explained,  1557.  The  art 
long  neglected,  revived  in  tho  present  day  with  great 
success  by  Wagner,  ib. 

Nietschmann  and  Vaccani,  671. 

Nicuwerkerkc,  Comte,  1570. 

Nigg,  ~,  1541,  1578. 

Nightingale,  W.  and  C.,  349. 

Ntfne-Tourinsk  Imperial  Establishment  (Russia),  82. 

Nijny-Tagilsk  Copper  Ground  (Siberia). — This  the  most 
important  locality  at  present  known  for  the  Oner  kinds 
of  Siberian  malachite,  1254. 

Nillus,  — , jun.,  384. 

Nineveh.— Specimens  of  glass  manufacture  from,  1144. 1149 

Nissen,  Hillary,  and  Parker,  115. 

Nissen,  J.,  560,  568. 

Nitrates. — See  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of.  Baryta,  Nitrate  of. 
Lead , Xitrate  cf.  Silver , Nitrate  of. 

Nitre.— Use  thereof  formerly  in  the  preparation  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  94.  Used  in  glass  making,  1 1 50. 

Nitric  Acid. — Price  thereof  in  Germany,  119. 

Nixey,  W.  G.,  115,  1116. 

Nnback,  C,  (Juror),  lix. 

Kobert,  F.  A.,  580. 

Nobili,  c.,  im 

Noe,  O.,  124-2, 

N oel,  — , sen.,  1.323. 

Nngarede,  J.  L.,  3*6. 

Nogueira,  A.  8.,  227. 

Noirsain,  J.,  1111,  1237. 

Noordendorp,  P.,  H.,  887,  893. 

N orchi,  — , 1246. 

Nbrdlingcr,  Professor,  327. 

Nordmonn,G.  L.,  337. 

Norfolk  Island— Sample  of  maize  from,  129.  Excellent 
sample  of  coffee,  143.  Box  of  Cayenne  popper,  of  very 
superior  quality,  150.  Arrowroot,  151.  Remarkable 
colouring  material  called  blood  juice,  tho  produce  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Norfolk  Island,  213. 

Norman,  — , 886. 

Norman,  S.  W.,  1055. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  lii. 

Northern  Circars  (East  Indies).— Collection  of  the  woods 
of,  contributed  by  tho  Indian  Government,  278. 

Northern  Lights,  Commissioners  of,  1 165,  1 166. 

Northumberland. — Documents  on  the  geology  of  the  coal 
districts  of  Northumberland,  25. — See  also  l*tul  Ore. 

Northumberland,  Ills  Graco  the  Duke  of,  459. 

North  Wayne  Seytho  Company  (United  States),  1076. 

Norway — Collection  of  wood  carvings  from,  1331.  See  ubo 
Stredn i and  Norway. 

Nott  and  Gamble,  627. 

Nottbeck,  C.  (Juror),  lx. 

Nottingham.— See  Lace. 

Nouvello  Montague  Zinc  Mining  Company  (Belgium),  55, 
56. — See  also  Zinc. 

Nova  Scotia. — Geological  structure  of  the  colony  illus- 
trated, 40.  Baryte*,  manganese,  coal,  iron  and  copper 
ore,  gypsum,  aud  basaltic  minerals  found  there,  40,  41. 
Samples  of  good  red  wheat,  126.  Small  collection  o|' 
woods,  304.  Specimens  of  furs  and  skins,  849.  Y el  low 
soap  from  Halifax,  1350.  Tallow  mould  candles,  1 37 1 . 
Contribution  of  stuffed  birds,  i 439.  Specimen  of  a 
simple  Indian  fan,  1-492. 

Nova  Scotia  Central  Committee,  40,  843,  849. 

Nowill,  J.,  nnd  Sous,  1076, 

Noyc,  — , 133. 
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Nulmr  Boy  (Juror),  Ixii. 

Nuih,  — , Van  Der,  933. 

Kumiiehing,  Paging,  be.,  Machines.- See  Paging  Mach  inn. 

Nunn,  — , 617. 

Nunns,  R.,  and  ('lark,  728. 

Nuremberg  Fountain—  Model  of  the,  413,  1 .‘>43, 1565, 1566, 
15S3. 

N t'liKMnr.RG  Glasses—  Description  thereof,  1137. 

Nut-galls-—1 Collection  of,  from  Turkey,  207  ; also  the  co- 
louring matter  precipitated,  ib. 

N utmegs.— Samples  of  nutmegs  from  various  quarters,  150. 

Nye,  E.,  1200,  LilIL 

Nys  and  < o.,  863. 

Oak  Babk.-  Superiority  thereof  for  tanning  purposes,  216. 
Samples  of  English,  Colonial  and  Foreign  bark,  2 1 7-2 1 9. 

Oak  Veneers— Handsome  specimens  of,  268. 

Oakley. K ,26. 

Oas’.lerand  Palmer,  863. 

Onus,  J.  P.,  723,  728. 

Oatmeal  Flour.  - Samples  of,  132. 

Oats. — Samples  of  “ Winter  Oats,”  of  excellent  quality, 
exhibited  by  II.K.1I.  Prince  Albert,  125.  Samples  of 
oats  from  Australia,  126.  Sample  of  Polish  oats  from 
Canada,  of  admirable  quality,  ib.  Samples  of  fair 
quality,  from  Belgium,  127.  Samples  from  Russia,  128. 
Samples  of  oats  from  Euglish  seed,  from  Russia,  ib. 

Obbard,  R.  (Juror),  lxili. 

Oberconx,  11.,  862. 

Object  Glasses  roa  Telescopes.—  See  Teleacvpt*. 

Obry,  Bernard,  and  Co.,  941,  94 ’J,  Uiti, 

Ockel,  — , 337. 

O-Connor,  M.  and  A.,  1538,  1557. 

Octo-Basse.— Invention  of,  by  J.  B.  Vuillaiue,  of  Paris,  72U. 

C Klcnt,  Sons,  and  Co.,  ‘J4I,  949,  989. 

Odernbeimcr,  F.  (Juror),  Ixiii. 

Odeurs,  J.  M.,  483,  485,  518. 

Odiot,  — , 1135. 

O'Donnell,  Mary,  1322. 

Oehler,  K.,  115. 

Oersted,  Professor,  614. 

Ocrtliug,  A.,  542,  559. 

Oertling,  L.,  555,  556. 

Offcrgcld,  P.  J.,  57. 

OtiVrmann,  C.  (Juror),  lix. 

Otfermann,  F.  W.,  770. 

Offuer  Brothers,  1078, 

Ogden,  — , 542. 

Oger,  J.  I..  M.,  HULL 

Ogiivic,  Captain,  211,  212,  271. 

Ogleby,  C.,  and  Co.,  13ii,  130,  13. HI,  13lii. 

Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  134. 

t Mile,  h.  F.,  76. 

Oil  Cake— Samples  of,  from  Great  Britain,  135.  From 
Canada,  ib.  From  Belgium,  ib.  From  Hamburg,  ib. 
From  Austria,  ib.  From  the  Net  her  lauds,  ib.  From 
Lubcck,  ib.  From  Egypt,  ib.  From  Sardinia,  ib.  From 
tho  United  States,  ib. 

Oil-Care  Bruisers. — Remarks  on  Nicholson's  and  ou 
Hornsby’s  oil-cake  bruisers,  510.  Prizes  awarded, 
510,  517,  518. 

Oil-Colours,  Printing  in.— See  Printing  in  Oil  Colourt. 

On.  Leather. — See  leather. 

Oili  (Various). — Apparatus  for  the  diatillnlion  of  oil  from 
schist,  by  M.  Maehly,  70,71.  Valuable  oil  for  lubricating 
purpose*  procured  by  the  distillation  of  canncl  coal,  Iu3. 
S)iccimcns  of  oil  for  watches  and  fine  machinery,  lo5. 
Great  importance  of  oil,  188.  Number  of  purposes  to 
which  applied  in  arts  and  manufactures,  ib.  Divided 
into  two  classes,  the  fat  or  fixed  oils.  ib. ; and  the 
issential  or  volatile  oils,  ib.  The  first  of  these  classes 


is  agsin  divided  into  fluid  and  solid  oils,  188.  Quality 
depends  in  part  on  the  nature  anti  gladness  of  the  seed 
or  nut  from  which  expressed,  ib.  Quality  also  influ- 
enced by  tho  process  employed  in  extraction,  ib.  Many 
descriptions  of  oil  admirably  suited  for  various  pur- 
poses, but  little  used  on  account  of  price,  ib.  These 
tend  to  regulate  the  price  of  oils  generally  in  the  market, 
188,  189.  Price  of  tallow  to  some  extent  regulated  by 
that  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  189.  Use  of  oil  for  the 
lubrication  of  fine  machinery,  ib. ; also  in  wool-spinning 
operations,  ib.  Good  specimens  of  new  oils  always  of 
considerable  practical  interest,  ib.  Of  the  six  prin- 
cipal vegetable  oils,  namely,  palm,  cocoa-nut,  castor, 
olive,  linseed,  and  rape,  the  four  first  arc  imported  in 
the  state  of  oil  only,  ib. ; the  two  last  chiefly  as  seed,  ib. 
Quantities  of  these  oils,  also  whale  and  spermaceti,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  1850, 189, 190.  Quantity  of 
tallow  imported,  189.  Valuable  series  of  specimens  of 
cotton  seed,  and  the  oil  anti  cake  obtained  from  it. 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  190.  Oil  of  cotton-seed 
made  in  small  quantities  for  a considerable  number  of 
years,  ib.  Good  samples  of  rape,  olive,  and  almond 
oil,  ib.  Rape  oil  better  suited  for  the  lubrication  of 
machinery  than  any  other  oil,  ib.  English  grown  rape 
yields  oil  of  superior  quality  to  any  foreign  seed,  190, 191. 
Various  descriptions  of  oils  exhibited;  Prise  Medals 
and  Honourable  Mentions  awarded,  191, rt  mq.  Valu- 
able series  of  oils  included  in  the  collection  of  Liverpool 
imports,  191.  General  remarks  on  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  oil  and  vegetable  butter  from  India,  191-196. 
Samples  of  eighteen  descriptions  of  oil  from  Ceylon.  196, 
197.  Fine  specimens  of  myrtle  or  berry  wax  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Brunswick,  197.  Excellent 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  ib.  Interesting 
collection  of  oils  aud  oil-seeds  from  Western  Africa,  ib. 
Good  samples  of  cocoa-nut  oil  from  the  Mauritius,  ib. 
Specimens  of  laurel  and  crab  or  carapn  oil  from  British 
Guiana,  ib.  Crab  and  cocoa-nut  oil  from  Trinidad,  196, 
197.  Samples  of  olive  oil  from  South  Australia  and  New 
South  Wales,  198.  Specimens  of  oils  from  America,  ib. 
Series  of  samples  of  oils  from  Austria,  ib.  Samples  of 
good  vegetable  oils  in  the  Belgian  collection,  ib.  Vege- 
table wax  frutn  China,  ib.  Physical  character  thereof. 
ib.  Series  of  Egyptian  oils  worthy  of  Special  Mention, 

199.  Collection  of  samples  of  oil  from  France,  ib. ; also 
from  Algeria,  199,  2(10.  Samples  of  oils  from  the  States 
of  the  Zollvercin,  200.  Fair  samples  of  oil  from  Holland, 
ib.  Large  number  and  excellent  specimens  of  oils  in 
the  Portuguese  collections,  ib.  Samples  of  the  empy- 
rcumntic  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  birch  bark,  from  Russia,  ib.  Employment 
of  this  sulistance  in  the  preparation  of  Russia  leather. 

200,  201.  Specimens  of  oils  from  Sardinia,  201.  Fine 
samples  of  oil  iu  the  Spanish  collections,  ib.  Samples  of 
common  fixed  oils  and  volatile  oils  used  in  perfumery 
from  Tunis,  ib.  Good  specimens  of  linseed  and  rape  oil 
from  Sweden,  ib.  N u morons  and  interesting  series  of  oils 
included  in  the  Turkish  collections,  201.  20*2.  Good 
samples  of  olive  oil,  from  Tuscany,  202.  ('lass  of  sub- 
stances under  tikis  head  likely  to  be  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  350.  Properties  differing  from 
the  finest  vegetable  oils,  ib.  Some  of  thr.ni  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  and  at  a moderate  cost, 
ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  names  of  exhibitors,  and 
awards,  ib.  Sec  also  CwJ-lirer  Oil.  Lavender , Oil  cf. 
Ling-liver  OU.  Skate-liver  Oil. 

OilSeeds  and  Cakes.  Remarks  on  the  collection  of  oil 
seeds  and  their  cakes,  135. 

Olhenruhg  Castle-  Model  of,  1569. 

Oldfield  and  Co.,  1239- 

Ouve-Oil See  Oilt  (various). 
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Olives  and  Ouvb-Oil.—  Observations  on  the  exhibition  of 
olives  ami  olive-oil,  138.  Magnificent  olives  from  Spain, 
ib.  Those  from  Portugal  also  admirable,  ib. 

Olivier,  — , 808. 

Ollcrdissen.  P.,  235. 

Olmo,  J.,  137. 

OLONET7.,  IwrKRIAL  Foundries  roa  Cannon,  8 2. 

Onion,  K.,  1020. 

Onions,  J.  C.,  1116. 

Onslow,  A.  P.,  152,  176,  270,  278. 

Onyx. — Articles  manufactured  from  onyx  and  agate  from 
Oberxtein,  in  Prussia,  1132. 

Opdetihoff  and  Ilartung,  834. 

Opeia-Guuk.-  Observations  on  the  opera-glasses  oxhi- 
hlblted,  591-593. 

Opigcz  and  Chazelle,  1059. 

One*.-  Specimen  of  French  opium,  104. 

Optical-Glass. — Observations,  in  detail,  on  the  disc,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Chance,  stating  the  dimensions  of  the  disc, 
its  weight,  its  state  as  to  tension,  Ac.,  584-586.  Remarks 
on  the  other  optical-glasses  and  discs  exhibited,  586, 
587.  Great  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  manufacture 
of  optical -glass;  in  what  they  consist,  1161, 1162.  At* 
tention  which  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  John 
Dollond  ; prizes  in  vain  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  1 162.  Solution  of  the  difficulty,  by 
Guinand,  1 163.  Commission,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Ucrschel,  Faraday,  Dollond,  and  Kogct,  instructed  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass, 
ih.  Death  of  M.  Guinand  ; his  invention  not  divulged  ; 
works  carried  on  by  his  widow  and  sons,  1163,  LULL 
Experiments  conducted  by  M.  Bontempe,  ib.  Success 
of  Messrs.  Chance  in  producing  discs  of  large  di- 
mensions, 1 164.  Mode  of  detecting  defects  by  means 
of  polarization  of  light,  discovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  ih. 
Lighthouse  lenses,  Ac.,  1165-1167.  Council  Medal 
awarded  for  optical-glass,  1 179.  Honourable  Men- 
tion, 1 188. 

Optical  Instruments.  Importance  of  tho  telescope,  568. 
Few  telencopcx  exhibited,  ib.  The  larger  arc  for  the 
most  jmrt  good,  ib.  Commendation  of  a telescope  exhi- 
bited by  W ray,  with  a solid  substance,  instead  of  flint- 
glass,  ib.  Samples  of  optical-glass,  ib.  Object-glasses 
made  of  English  glass,  ib.  Noble  piece  of  apparently 
pure  flint-glass,  ib.  Pure  glass,  both  crown  and  flint, 
contributed  by  Daguct,  ib.  No  lenses  or  prisms  from 
British  contributors,  ib.  The  only  specimens  from 
France,  ib.  Collection  of  most  delicately-constructed 
instruments  adapted  for  physical  investigation,  ib. 
I*argo  number  of  microscopes  exhibited,  ib.  English 
microscopes  stand  pre-eminent,  ib.  Two  lighthouses 
exhibited,  ib. ; the  gloss  of  neither  pure,  ib. 

Urban,  J.  M.,  and  Son,  54,  55. 

Orchard,  ,657. 

Orchil.-  Nature  of  the  colouring  matter  obtained  there- 
from, 208.  Various  specimens  exhibited,  206,  214. 

Obcm.—  Prepared  from  lichens,  121. 

Ordain  Bronx. — Pinnacle  made  of  Ordain  stone  from  Bel- 
gium, 1226, 

( Irdnance.  Effectiveness  of  the  artillery  of  Great  Britain, 
466.  Some  of  the  rare  qualities  due  to  the  exertions  of 
General  Congreve,  ib.  Employment  of  rockets,  in  the 
army,  as  projectiles  due  also  to  General  Congreve,  ib. 
Difficulties  in  the  use  of,  at  first ; these  have  been  over- 
come, ib.  Attempts  mode  by  the  French,  Germans, 
Prussians,  Ac.,  to  use  this  weapon  in  warfare,  ib.  Cannon 
and  their  carriages,  466,  468.  Small  arms,  468-472. 
See  also  Oman*. 

Ordnance  DirA«mm  or  Great  Bbitaix,  474. 

Ordiina,  V.,  800. 

Owes  (various).  Ores  obtained  from  the  crystalline  rocks 


of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  36.  < >rcs  exhibited,  the  result  of 
explorations  in  New  Zealand,  37.  The  coal  of  Waikato, 
and  the  copper  mines  of  Hawaii,  already  the  object  of 
practical  workings,  ib.  Ores  from  Mount  Tilfilah 
(Algiers),  72.  Sundry  ores  from  the  provinces  of 
Algiers  and  Constantine,  ib. 

Organ,  J.,  32,  1243 

Organs.— Explanations  of  the  various  improvements  illus- 
trated in  the  organs  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son, 
by  Mr.  11.  Willis,  and  by  M.  M.  Ducroquct,  of  Paris, 
706-708.  Remarks  on  the  various  organs  exhibited, 
706-710.  Explanation  of  Gray  and  Davidson’s  inge- 
nious and  simple  contrivance  for  combining  the  great 
organ  with  the  swell  organ,  708,  709.  Beautiful  speci- 
men of  a chamber  organ  from  Florence,  709.  Descrip- 
tion of  Schulze  and  Sons’  organ  possessing  two  manuals, 
ib.  Small  choir  organ,  by  Uolditch ; peculiarity  of  the 
stops,  710.  Enharmonic  organ  invented  by  Lieut.- 
Coloncl  T.  P.  Thompson,  M.P. ; built  by  Robson,  ib. 
See  also  Barrel  Organs. 

Organ* ink  - Specimens  of,  776,  795. 

Orissa  (East  Indies).— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  contri- 
buted by  the  Indian  Government,  278. 

Orleans  Cloth  Specimens  of,  exhibited,  781.  Specimens 
of  dyeing  in  Orleans  cloth,  1003. 

Ornamental  Woods.— See  Timber,  Sre. 

Ornaments  roa  Interior  Decorations.— See  Carton-Pierrr. 
Papier- Macke. 

Orr,  — , 932. 

Ornamental  Design. — General  remarks  on  ornament  and 
ornamental  design,  1588.  tt  set/.  Liability  of  the  public 
taste  to  vitiation,  1588.  Distinction  between  design 
and  ornament,  1588.  1589.  Renaissance  style,  1590. 
Louis  Quatorze  style,  ib.  Ancient  styles  of  ornament ; 
necessity  for  discrimination  in  the  adoption  thereof, 
1591.  TwoclassesofornamentUts;  the  traditional,  who 
superatitiously  reverence  the  remains  of  past  ages,  and 
those  who  pay  no  deference  to  authority,  1591.  1592. 
Governing  principles  in  modem  omamentists;  incon- 
gruities and  incompatible  combinations,  1592-1594. 
Ancient  and  modern  ornamentation  compared,  1594, 
1525.  Want  of  unity  between  the  designer  and  the 
manufacturer ; the  former  not  appreciated  by  the  latter, 
1595,  lilfL  Taste  for  design  little  diffused  in  England, 
1596-  Circumstances  to  be  considered  in  comparing 
the  progress  of  this  country  in  ornament  and  art- 
workmanship  with  Continental  nations,  1596,  1 597. 
Ornamentation  iudebted  to  artistic  design,  1597.  Ar- 
tistic design  as  developed  in  the  Exhibition,  1 598. 

Consideration  of  the  subject  of  ornamental  design  classi- 
fied under  various  heads,  via. Decoration  of  build- 
ings, 1599-1616.  Domestic  and  other  furniture,  1616- 
1640.  Domestic  utensils  and  objects  of  personal  use, 
1640-1664-  Garment  fabrics,  1665-1680. 

Extension  of  education  for  art-workmen  expedient ; instruc- 
tion at  Government  schools  of  design,  1680. 1681,  French 
public  establishments— Paris,  Lyons,  Ac.,  1681.  1682. 

Orreries.  Planetarium*,  Ac. — Tho  time,  ingenuity,  and 
expense  devoted  to  orreries,  planetariums,  and  astrono- 
mical machines  wasted,  672.  Remarks  on  the  orreries 
exhibited,  672,  673.  Observations  on  the  various 
planetarium*  exhibited,  673-675. 

Orsetti,  C.  T.,  2ttt. 

Oral  and  Armani,  1268. 

Osier,  F.t  and  Co.,  1171.  1180.  1651,  1652. 

Osmond,  G.,  1116. 

Osnabdhos.—  General  excellence  of  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited. 8Mj  811L 

Ostia,  Huron,  E.  M.  D’  (Juror),  lvii. 

Oswego  Starch  Factory  (United  8tates),  134,  186. 

OU«,  C.  J.,  57. 
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Oilman,  — , uXi. 

Otto,  899. 

Oudord,  L.,  Bull,  nnd  Bouchcrot,  1416.  1 420. 

Oudin  and  Co.,  159. 

Ounkovsky,  M.,  128. 

( r,  Tin  Company  or  (France),  760. 

Out  h waitc,  T.  P.,  482,  484. 

Outridgo,  J.,  182,  .'104,  1317. 

Overman  and  Delcvigne,  1043. 

Owen,  C.,  115. 

Owen,  11.,  605,  882. 

Owen,  J.,  201. 

Owen,  Professor  H.  (Juror  and  Associate),  liii.-lxv. 

t >w  train  and  Co.,  760. 

Oxalic  Acid-  Samples  of,  107,  117. 

Oxford  University,  882. 

Oxgall,  Inspissated— Samples  of,  120. 

Oxides.  See  Chromium,  Oxule  of.  Iron,  Oxide  of.  Lewi , 
Oxide  of.  Mercury,  Red  Oxide  of.  Tin,  Oxide  of. 
Uranium,  Oxule  of  Zinc,  Green  Oxide  of.  Zinc,  Oxide  of . 

Oxland,  R.,  22,  115. 

Oxley,  T , 185. 

Oyler  and  Anderson,  149. 

Oylcr,  S.,  115. 

Pacini,  D.,  202. 

P addon  and  Ford,  1111. 

Pacino  Macuines.— Elaborate  machine  which  prints,  num- 
bers, cuts,  and  packs  railway  tickets,  432.  Smaller  ma- 
chines for  the  same  purpose,  ib.  Specimens  of  paging 
machines  for  ledgers,  cheque  books,  be.,  ib.  Machines 
for  ruling  paper,  ib.  Improved  mode  of  numbering  the 
leaves  of  account  books  by  means  thereof,  ltdiL 

Pagucrre,  — . 891. 

Poguy,  1030- 

Pahud,  11.  (Juror),  lxl. 

Paillnrd,  E.,  1111. 

Pal  Hard,  V.,  L13U. 

Paillart  Brothers,  8C2. 

Paillette,  P.,  1322. 

Paine,  — , 601. 

Paine,  J.  M.,  28,  136. 

Painted  Cloths  roa  Furniture,  &c.— General  remarks  on 
this  class  of  manufacture,  1637. 

Painted  ou  Stained  Glass.  — Observations  os  to  the 
standards  by  which  glass- painting  should  be  judged, 

1 1 73.  Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  artist  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Arts;  effective  styles  of  composition  for 
such  works,  1173,  1174.  The  works  of  the  first  lialf  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  be  taken  as  the  true  standards, 

1174.  Conditions  of  a good  pointing  on  glass ; testa 
afforded  in  ancient  and  modem  examples,  1175-1177. 
Difficulties  opposed  to  successful  imitations,  1177.  1178. 
Remarks  as  to  particular  specimens  of  gloss- plain  ting 
in  the  Exhibition,  1178,  1179.  Notices  of  the  principal 
works  in  stained  glass,  kc.,  1538. 

Connexion  between  Gothic  architecture  and  stained  glass, 
lf>04.  Principles  on  which  the  production  and  applica- 
tion of  painted  gloss  proceeded  in  the  early  ages,  1604. 
1005-  Different  views  of  the  art  which  have  sprung  up 
with  its  rival ; application  of  pictorial  art  to  glass  pic- 
tures, 1605,  1606.  Notices  of  the  principal  works  in 
the  respective  styles  in  the  Exhibition,  1606.  Fault  in 
modem  painted  glass  of  having  a prevailing  tint  or  hue  ; 
this  often  the  case  with  French  glass,  1606,  1607. 
Doubts  whether  the  subject  of  lewling  has  had  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  1607. 

Tainted  (.labs,  Designs  run. — Notice  of,  1545,  1576. 

Paint mis*  Colours. — Sec  Colour*,  Pnintert . 

Painting.— Reasons  for  excluding  works  of  art  in  this 
department  from  the  Exhibition,  1547. 


Painting  on  China.— Notices  of  the  principal  works  of 
merit  in  painting  on  china,  1540,  1541,  1556,  1568.  15s5. 

Painting  on  Glass. — Two  distinct  styles  of  {Minting  on 
glass,  1 556.  Characteristics  of  each  explained,  ib.  No 
examples  in  the  Exhibition  from  the  Royal  Manufac- 
tory at  Munich,  or  from  Messrs.  BoUserec,  of  Bonn ; 
high  cliaracter  of  the  works  produced  at  those  esta- 
blishments, ib.  Remarks  on  the  works  of  art  contri- 
buted to  this  department : 1st.  Ecclesiastical  or  archi- 
tectonic style,  1556,  1557.  2nd.  Pictorial  style,  1557. 
Remarks  on  a work  in  tills  section  in  the  Bavarian 
Department,  1567-  The  like  on  works  in  the  French 
Department,  1 575.  Of  works  in  the  Austrian  Depart- 
ment, 1578. 

Painting  on  Tiles.— New  process  of  monochrome  painting 
on  tiles  described,  155j. 

Paints,  Mineral. — Compounded  to  dry  under  water  and  to 
remain  attached  to  metals  exposed  to  heat,  104.  Mineral 
substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  {Mints,  107. 

Palam-Cottaii  (East  Indies.) — Collection  of  the  woods  of, 
contributed  by  the  Indian  Government,  283. 

Palhuber,  V.,  1213. 

Palls,  A.,  1361- 

Palissy  Ware — Remarks  on  examples  of,  1648. 

Palling,  W\,  770. 

Palm  Leaves.— Great  use  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics,  1330.  No  part  of  the  family  of  |«ltm  seems  to 
be  useless ; new  use  developed  at  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  ib.  Samples  of  manufactures  from  the  fibres 
of  the  palm ; prizes  awarded,  ib. 

Palm  Oil.— See  OU. 

Palm  Sugabs.— Exhibited  chiefly  as  curiosities,  154. 

Palmolla,  Duke  of,  81,  235. 

Palmer,  — , 896. 

Palmer,  B.  F.f  751,  754. 

Palmer  and  Co.,  1111. 

Palmer,  J.  L.,  1111- 

Palmer,  P.  (Associate  Juror),  lxiii. 

Palmer,  T.  L.,  1 103. 

Palmer,  W\  R.,  470. 

Palmquist,  — , 232. 

Palsgrave,  J.  T.,  895.  989. 

Palmer,  S.,  1078. 

Panciaticchi,  Marquis,  1240. 

Panriconographt—  Method  of  reproducing,  by  means  of 
the  typographic  press,  any  lithographic  or  other  draw- 
ing, 897.  Description  of  the  process,  ib. 

Panel  Decorations  - Handsome  specimens  of,  1201.  l‘hri. 

Pan t cum.— Samples  of  different  species  of  pauicum  from 
India,  130. 

Panizzi,  A.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Panna  and  Alexis,  336. 

I’ansa  and  HanschJld.  760. 

Pantaloon  Hrvrrs — Specimens  of  these  cloths,  822  826. 

Paolctti,  F.,  134. 

Paolidea,  B.,  353. 

Papavoino  and  Chatel,  417,  423. 

Pape,  J.  H.,  728. 

Paper  and  Paper-making.— The  introduction  of  paper 
dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  from  the  time  of  th<*Cru- 
saders  as  regards  the  southern  portion,  936.  Originally 
invented  in  China,  ib.  History  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  manufacture,  936-939.  Establishment  of  a 
paper-mill  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  in  1390,  937. 
Introduction  of  paper-making  into  France  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  ib.  In  England  the  manu- 
facture was  introduced  much  later,  and  wa a imported 
from  France,  ib.  Improvements  made  in  paper-making 
by  Baskervillc  in  1750,  by  wove  moulds,  ib.  High 
reputation  maintained  by  Holland  for  ita  hard-sized 
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hand-made  laid  writing-papers,  937.  Invention  of  ma- 
cl  lines  for  making  continuous  paper,  938,  939.  Subse- 
quent English  improvements,  ib.  .Mode  of  drying,  finish' 
ing,  and  cutting  paper,  invented  by  Mr.  Crompton,  939. 
Rapid  manufacture  of  fine  writing-paper,  ib.  Strong 
and  firm  paper  required  for  newspapers,  ib.  Use  of 
gelatine  for  sizing  paper,  ib.  Insertion  of  tho  water- 
mark and  maker's  name  in  continuous  paper,  so  as  to 
resemble  hand-made  paper,  ib.  Improved  mode  of 
finishing  paper  by  means  of  cast-iron  rollers,  the  inven-  ■ 
tion  of  Mr.  iiorrntt,  939,  940.  Patent  for  inserting  the  j 
water-mark,  &c.,  into  continuous  jwper,  obtained  by  M. 
Jequicr  in  18-31, 9 K).  Peculiar  construction  of  stroincis  j 
invented  by  Mr.  Ibofson  in  1830,  ib.  Most  countries 
have  adopted  these  strainers,  ib.  Superiority  of  English- 
mode  writing-paper,  ib.  Thinnest  jM>st  writing-papers- 
best  manufacture*!  on  the  continent,  ib.  Considerable 
quantity  of  this  thin  paper  imported  in  England,  not-  ' 
withstanding  the  high  protective  duty,  ib.  Drawing-  I 
papers  and  strong  account  book  blue-laid  papers,  of  , 
English  make,  unrivalled,  940,  941,  Filtering-paper,  for  | 
chemical  purposes,  invented  by  M.  Journet,  941.  Fire-  i 
proof  cartridge-paper,  invented  by  U,  Merimeo,  ib.  [ 
Advantages  thereof,  ib.  Sizing  in  the  vat  offers  many 
advantages,  ib.  Gelatine  preferred  in  this  country  for 
sizing  writing-papers,  ib.  Introduction  of  high  glazing 
for  paper  consequent  on  the  use  of  steel  pens,  941,  942. 
Glazing  now  carried  on  at  most  paper-mills,  in  all 
countries,  942.  Different  processes  of  glazing,  ib.  No 
difficulty  in  glazing  paper  in  long  lengths,  ib.  Bleaching 
paper,  different  modes  employed,  ib.  Use  of  steam  as 
a motive  power,  943.  Advantages  possessed  by  England  j 
from  the  cheapness  of  its  fuel,  particularly  fur  steam- 
drying, ib.  Price  of  labour  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, ib.  Doubts  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  manu-  I 
fachire  of  paper  be  not  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  other 
countries,  ib.  The  price  of  rags  mainly  regulates  the  j 
price  of  paper,  ib.  Pnper-machines  introduced  in  dif-  : 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  ib.  Account  of  the  number  of  paper- 
mills  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  number 
of  beating-engines  employed  ; amount  of  duty,  quantity 
imported  and  exported.  944.  Number  of  machines 
and  vats  employed  at  paper-mills  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  lost  ten  years,  ib.  Annual  value  of  paper 
manufactured  in  this  country,  945.  List  of  the  prin- 
cipal sizes  of  writing-paper  made  In  England  and 
France,  ib.  Account  of  tho  quantity  of  rags,  kc.,  for 
making  }»aper  imported  in  the  year  1850,  showing  the 
countries  from  which  imported,  ib.  Enormous  quantity 
of  material  for  paper-making  produced  by  the  waste  of 
Manchester  cotton-mills  aud  the  spinning-mills  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  946.  But  few  of  the  English  paper- 
makers  exhibit,  ib.  Specimens  contributed.  946, 942.  In- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  letter  and  note  paper  on 
the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage,  947.  Prices  of  i 
w riting-papers,  ib.  Patent  cutting-machinc  of  the  late 
G.  Wilson,  a powerful  auxiliary  in  enlarging  the  sphere  | 
of  this  branch  of  the  paper  trade,  ib.  The  new  sizes 
and  improved  mode  of  putting  up  writing-paper  in  ' 
pockets  due  to  Mr.  Dc  la  Rue,  ib.  Exhibitors  of  writ- 
ing-paper in  packets,  947,  949.  Remarks  relative  to 
the  paper-manufacture  of  France,  948.  Species  of  paper 
made  in  tho  Sandwich  Islands  from  vegctahlo  sub- 
stances. ib.  Every  fibrous  plant  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  paper,  ib.  Algerine  paper  of  the  dwarf 
palm,  949,  949.  First  paper-machine  established  in 
France  in  1815,  949.  List  of  the  French  paper-makers 
contributing  specimens,  ib.  Present  statistics  of  the 
French  paper-making  trade,  ib.  Tables  showing  the  im- 
port and  export  of  paper,  rags,  kc..,  In  France,  249  951. 


State  of  paper-making  in  Belgium,  951.  Kapid  progress 
of  the  trade,  ib.  Statement  of  the  paper  exported  from 
Belgium  in  1849.951,952.  Statistics  relative  to  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  Belgium,  952,  953.  Specimens 
exhibited  and  names  of  exhibitors,  ib.  Samples  from 
Rome,  952.  From  Denmark,  953.  Increase  of  pajtcr- 
making  in  the  German  Zollvcroin  within  the  lost  few 
years,  ib.  Activity  of  tho  trade,  954.  Imports  and 
exports  of  paper  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  ib.  First 
machine  established  in  Berlin  in  1818,  ib.  Printing 
keeps  pace  with  paper-making,  ib.  Number  of  esta- 
blishments in  the  various  States  of  tho  Zollverein,  955, 
Lithographic  printing  much  more  on  the  increase  than 
the  other  branches  of  printing,  ib.  List  of  paper-mills, 
specifying  the  number  of  vats  and  paper-makers  in 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  year  1846,  956,  Im- 
ports and  exports  of  raw  materials  for  paper-making  in 
the  Zollverein  in  1850, 957.  Table  showing  the  imports 
and  exports  of  paper  in  the  Zollverein  States  in  1850, 
958-960.  Table  showing  the  weight  of  books  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  Zollverein  States 
in  1850,  961-963.  Specimens  of  paper  exhibited  from 
the  Zollverein,  and  names  of  the  contributors,  965. 
History  of  paper-making  In  tho  United  States  of 
America,  965-967.  Only  since  1830  any  great  impulse 
given  toil,  966.  Introduction  of  machinery  about  1820, 
ib.  Amount  of  import  duty  on  all  kinds  of  paper,  ib.  im- 
proved finish  of  paper  by  tho  introduction  of  iron  and 
paper  calenders,  967.  Observations  on  the  paper-making 
of  Austria,  ib.  Raw  materials  and  mills,  ib.  Annual 
amount  of  paper  exported,  ib.  State  of  paper-making 
in  Denmark,  ib.  Number  of  paper-mills  and  ma- 
chines employed  in  the  manufacture  in  Sweden,  ib. 
Statistics  of  tho  paper-manufacture  of  Spain,  968. 
Netherlands,  ib.  Sardinia,  ib.  Tuscany,  ib.  Hamburg, 
ib.  Switzerland,  ib.  Saxony,  ib.  Italy,  ib.  Sicily,  969. 
Roman  States,  ib.  Turkey,  ib.  Egypt,  ib.  Statement 
of  the  price  of  white  rags  in  the  various  countries,  ib. 
List  of  awards,  985-994. 

Pater  Boxes. — See  Cartonnage  Paper  Pares. 

Papers,  Cou»rar.n.— Process  of  manufacture  of  plain  sur- 
face coloured  papers,  979.  Purposes  for  which  used,  ib. 
Variety  of  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Awards  to  ex- 
hibitors, 985j  98^  991-993. 

Paper-Citti.no  Machinery. — Admirably  constructed  and 
useful  machines  for  cutting  paper,  card-boards,  books, 
kc.,  420, 421.  Machine  for  cutting  sheets  of  card-board 
into  packs  of  cards,  421. 

Paper,  Enamelled. — Advance  of  chemistry  as  applied  to 
colour-making  exemplified  in  the  preparation  of  ena- 
melled papers,  979.  Purposes  for  which  used,  ib. 
Process  employed  in  tho  manufacture,  ib.  Specimens 
exhibited,  ib.  Awards  to  exhibitors,  990,  991. 

Paper,  Fancy. — Varieties  of  paper  under  this  head,  lil& 
Use  thereof,  ib.  Numerous  specimens  exhibited,  978. 
979.  N ames  of  exhibitors  and  awards,  985, 988. 99 1 993. 

Paper- Folding  Machinery.— Two  machines  for  gumming 
and  folding  envelopes,  exhibited  In  operation  in  the 
British  Department,  421 . Effective  machine  for  folding 
printed  sheets,  ib.  Machine  for  making  cigarettes,  ib. 

Paper-Hangings. — Wool,  flocks,  and  paste  colours  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper-hangings,  106.  Manufacture  of 
considerable  Importance,  1202.  Carried  on  in  most  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Europe,  ib.  Large  number  of 
artists,  designers,  and  operatives  employed,  ib.  Diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  period  when  invented,  ib.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  made  In  China,  ib.  Three 
kinds,  the  flock,  the  metal,  and  the  coloured,  ib.  Each 
invented  at  a different  time  as  an  imitation  of  a distinct 
material,  ib.  History  of  the  invention  of  flock-paper. 
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mode  of  manufacture,  1202,  12l£L  Establishment  of 
paper-hanging  manufactories  in  England,  L2LKL  Imposi- 
tion of  a duty  of  !§</.  per  square  yard  in  1712,  ib.  High 
reputation  of  English  paper-hangings  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  ib.  Perfection  of  this  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture in  France,  ib.  Many  important  improve- 
ments introduced,  1203-  Protective  duty  of  12//.  per 
yard  imposed  up  to  1846,  reduction  thereof  to  2d.y  ib. 
The  high  duty  acted  almost  as  an  exclusion  to  foreign 
makers,  ib.  Great  progress  in  the  art  in  England 
since  the  reduction  of  duty,  1204.  Process  of  manufac- 
turing ordinary  paper-hangiugs,  also  flock  and  metal 
papers,  ib.  Great  perfection  attained  by  English  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  preparation  of  metal  papers,  ib. 
Introduction  of  steam-power  to  machines  for  printing 
paper-hangings,  ib.  Quantity  of  printing  machines  arc 
ca|iabli’  of  performing  daily,  ib.  Machine-printing  not 
equal  to  block-printing,  12U4,  1205.  Statistics  of  paper- 
hangings  in  the  year  1851,  1205.  Beautiful  specimens 
exhibited  1205.  1206.  List  of  exhibits,  exhibitors,  and 
awanls,  1211-1213. 

Principles  on  which  decoration  in  regard  to  paper- 
hangings  should  proceed,  1610,  1611.  Reciprocal 
adaptation  of  colours  and  patterns,  1610.  The  same  laws 
which  govern  design  for  paper-hangings  should  regu- 
late hangings  of  other  fabrics,  tapestries,  Ac.,  1611. 
Remarks  on  the  exnmplcs  in  this  department  of  art- 
decoration  in  the  Exhibition,  1611-1613. 

Paper-Making  Machinery. — The  machinery  employed  in 
paper-making  chiefly  represented  in  the  Exhibition  by 
models,  420.  Explanation  of  some  of  these  models,  ib. 
Complete  suite  of  paper-machinery,  of  full  size  and 
excellent  workmanship,  in  the  French  Department,  ib. 

Paper  and  Stationery,  Printing  and  Bookbinding, 
(Class  XVII.)  -Tabular  classification  of  objects  in  the 
Exhibition  into  which  this  Class  is  divided,  xxxviii, 
xxxix.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this 
Class,  lx.  List  of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom 
Council  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxlvil.  Tho  like  of 
those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxlvii- 
cxlix.  And  of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is 
made,  clxix-cli.  Also  of  those  In  whose  favour  money 
awards  have  been  grant<*l,  clii.  Outline  of  the  object* 
falling  within  this  Class;  proceedings  of  the  Jury,  871- 
874,  Remarks  in  detail  upon  the  several  matters  falling 
under  their  observation,  viz.,  Printing,  S?4  928 ; Book- 
binding, 928-936  : Paper,  936-969 ; Playing  Cards, 
969-976 ; Message  Cords,  976 : Drawing  Boards,  ib.  ; 
Envelopes,  976,  9U ; Fancy  Stationery,  &c.,  978-985. 
List  of  awanls,  995  994. 

Paper,  Tinted — For  printing  cheques  upon,  115. 

Pater  Weights.— Ornamental  paper  weight  from  Switzer- 
land, 1523. 

Papi,  C.,  1111. 

Papier-Mache.  — This  material,  used  for  architectural 
works,  differs  In  some  respects  from  the  ordinary 
material,  1209.  Mode  of  preparing  the  material,  ib. 
Manner  in  which  tho  ornaments  are  made,  ib.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  manufacture  exhibited,  1210.  Various 
articles  In  papier-machi*,  1212,  1213.  General  remarks 
on  the  articles  of  furniture  in  papier-mache  in  tho  Ex- 
hibition, 1624.  Sec  also  Japan  Ware. 

Papi  lion,  J.  M.,  985. 

Papworth,  — , 1043. 

Papyrography.  Several  examples  of  cut-paper  ornaments, 
1527.  Beautiful  paper  transparency,  representing  Chep- 
stow Castle,  Monmouthshire,  by  8.  Herbert,  ib.  Close 
resemblance  to  the  porcelain  pictures,  ib. 

Parachutes. — 8m  Aerial  Machine!. 

Pabafkin— Samples  of,  121. 

Paramattas  - Specimens  of,  P26. 


P \ranols.  See  Fmbrrl/a!  ami  Parana/*. 
i Parnvagua  and  t'osella,  353. 

Parchment-  Specimens  of  white  and  coloured.  1*1*1.  See 
also  Leather.  Vellum  ami  Parchment. 

Pnrdoe,  Hoomnns,  and  Co.,  1043. 

Parent,  — , 405,  89^  991. 

Parey,  C.  F.  W.,  UKHL 

Parian.— Great  Importance  of  the  material  called  Parian, 
Carrara,  or  Statuary  Porcelain,  1181.  Is  a modification 
of  •*  Biscuit,"  ib.  Does  not  jiosses*  a sufficient  amount 
of  novelty  to  be  entitled  to  the  Council  Medal,  1161. 

1 185.  Articles  of  merit  in  Parian  referred  to,  1188, 1190. 
Parian  Cement. — Large  and  handsome  screen  of  Parian 
. cement,  representing  the  various  qualities  of  the  ma- 
terial, 1267. 

Paris  Chocolate  Company,  142,  1416,  1426. 
j Paris,  E.,  80,  1 1 12. 

Parisault,  J.  and  F.,  304. 

Park  Baroltmbs,  410. 

| Park-Gates,  Iron. — Notice  of  the  works  of  this  description 
In  the  Exhibition,  1014,  1615.  Cast-iron  gates  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company.  1615. 

| Parke  and  Sons,  670. 

Parker  and  Brow  n,  338. 

Parker,  C.  E.,  and  Co.,  417,  433. 

I Parker,  J.,  1034. 

Parker.  J.  H.,  882. 

Parker,  Rev.  l)r.,  322. 

. Parker  aad  Sons,  1033. 

Parker's  Cement.— See  Cement n (Massive  ami  Incrnsled) 
Parkes,  II.  W„  1112. 

Parkcs  and  Son,  612. 

Parkin  and  Marshall,  1078. 

Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  731,  741,  745. 

Parlanti,  K.,  1034. 

Parlett,  O'Halloran,  and  Co.,  196. 

Parmcntier,  P.,  813. 

Parnuit,  Dautrosme,  and  Co.,  770. 

Paroissien,  A.,  1 433. 

PAiigurrERir.  Floors.-  Principles  of  manufacture  of  par 
queterie  for  floors,  1200.  Specimens,  showing  the  perfoc 
tion  to  which  the  art  has  been  brought,  ib.  Awards  to 
exhibitors,  1211,  1213. 

Parr,  Captain,  cciv. 

Parr,  Curtis,  and  Madeley,  414,  424,  425,  4.T4. 

Parrott,  \V.,  1 15. 

I Parson,  V.,  469. 

' Parsons,  P.  M.,  398, 430. 

Partridge,  N\,  1003. 
i Partridge,  B.,  1410. 
j Partsch,  A.,  jun.,  1301. 

J Pascal,  Michael,  1536,  1571,  1373 
Pashkoff,  A.  and  M..  82. 

Pask,  J.,  722,  723,  728. 

Pass,  A.  de,  358. 

Passmore,  \V.,  869. 

Pastor,  B.,  and  Co.,  56,  1290. 

Pastorelli,  D.,  1332. 

Patta,  G.,  1327. 

“ Pate  Tenure ” Ware.— Specimens  exhibited,  l ui3 
J Patck  and  Philippe,  743-745. 

. Patent  Fuel.— See  Warlich’s  Patent  Fuel. 

| Paterson,  — , 415. 

: Pates  - Samples  of,  from  Prussia,  134.  Sec  also  Aiuemnm.t 
Patrian,  C.,  623. 

| Patrick,  — , 512. 

1 Patou,  J.  and  D.,  839. 

| Patoux-Drion  and  Co.,  1157.  1160. 

Patterns  tor  Printed  and  other  Fahrica,  &c.  — See 
Jh- turns  for  Printed  ami  Woven  Fabric!.  See. 

1 Patterson,  J.,  784. 
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Patterson,  Jamieson,  and  Co.,  761. 

I'uttiala,  the  Rujali  of,  1 492. 

rattinsun,  ILL.  (Juror),  Ixvl.  (Exhibitor)  Method adopted 
by  Mr.  Puttinson  for  separating  silver  from  lend  ; ob- 
jects exhibited  illustrative  of  this  prisons,  8.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  process  for  making  white  lead,  101. 

Pattinson,  Messrs.,  lUl. 

Pattinson,  W.  W.,  115. 

Patti  nson’s  Patent  Oxichlobidf.  or  Lead— Samples  of, 
104. 

Patton,  J.,  1142. 

Paturlc-Lupin  and  Co.,  339,  778,  785,  788. 

Pnuhlan,  — , 1112. 

Paul  Brothers,  1116. 

Paulakv,  J.,  348. 

PAUUiiiAirrJiiNULE  (East  Indies)—  Collection  of  the  woods 
of,  contributed  by  the  Indiau  Government,  283. 

Pauli,  O.,  115. 

Pauwols,  — , 1290. 

Pavement. — Use  of  gas-tar  mixed  with  gravel,  Ac.,  for 
paving  for  streets,  &o.,  102.  Specimens  of  asplmltc 
pavement,  1270,  1271.  Specimens  of  mosaic  pavement, 
composed  of  teaser®  of  vitrified  day  of  several  colours 
aud  sha|>ca,  1274.  Slabs  of  cement,  prejwired  for  pave- 
ment imitation  of  marble  mosaic,  from  Home.  1275. 
See  also  Ft uy-Stu*e*,  A c. 

Pawson.  Son,  and  Martin,  770. 

Paxon,  W.,  676. 

Paxton,  Joseph  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph).  Associate  Juror, 
IviL  438,  1171, 1543.  1.560. 

Payen,  A.  (Juror  und  Associate),  Ur,  lvl.  140  J. 

I’ayen,  A.  II.,  1138. 

Pay 1 10,  — , 135,  26'J. 

Payne,  II , 125. 

Payne  and  Sons,  150. 

Peace,  Alderman  C.  (Juror),  Ixii. 

Peace,  11.,  1076,  1078. 

pEACiiwoon  on  Nicakaoca  Wood  -Samples  of,  from  Lima, 
South  America,  206.  Dyes  extracted,  tb.  Specimens  of 
dyeing  on  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  ib. 

Peacock,  (i,,  115. 

Peake,  T.,  1281. 

Peal,  N.,  1051* 

1’cale,  C.  W.,  44. 

Pearce,  W.,  1244. 

Pearl-ash.-  Use  thereof  In  glass-making,  1151. 

Pearl  Bakeev  - Samples  of,  from  Russia,  128.  From  Lille 
(France),  133.  From  the  United  States,  13*, 

Pearl  Sauo. — See  S>iyo. 

I'uria — An  excretion  of  superimposed  concentric  lamina1 
of  a peculiarly  fine  and  dense  nacreous  substance,  con-  ' 
sisting  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  352.  Finest  j 
quality  produced  by  the  bivalve  of  the  Indian  seas,  ib.  i 
Fine  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  col-  I 
lections,  ib.  Pearls  of  an  inferior  description  formed 
in  a fresh-water  bivalve,  ib. 

Pearl*,  Artificial  Specimens  of,  from  France,  1136. 

Pears, A.  and  F.,  1361. 

Pearse,  Clara,  ccv. 

Pearson  and  Co.,  761. 

Pearson,  J.,  lU-58. 

Pearson,  W.,  1253. 

Peas.  - Samples  of  pens  exhibited  in  the  British  Department, 
131.  Sample's  of,  from  Canada,  ib.  Samph  s of  green 
sugar  peas  from  Russia,  ib. 

Pease,  II.,  and  Co.,  779,  785,  788. 

Pease,  J.,  1290. 

Peat.  Products  from  the  distillation  of  peat,  103,  106, 108, 
115,  117. 

Pedestals  (Marble).—  Bust  ]>edestals  in  marble  sent  by  the 
Royal  Duhlin,  Society,  1233.  Two  black  marble  pedes- 


tals from  Galway,  oue  prepared  fur  polishing,  and  the 
other  finished,  1239. 

Peel,,  J.,  1330, 

Peet  T.,  245. 

Pegmatites.— See  Forceiam. 

Peill  and  C’o.,  .337,  770. 

Pcldrian’s  Heirs,  81.5 

Peligot,  K.  (Juror  and  Associate),  liv,  lxiii 

IViikan,  J.,  1 181. 

Pelissicr,  C.,  226. 

Pell,  R.  J.,  318. 

Pellutt,  Apsley,  and  Co.,  1180.  1652. 

Pellier  Brothers,  157. 

Pellis,  J.  Z , 1287. 

I’eltoux  aud  Co.,  348. 

Pellcreau,  F.,  jun.,  Sfitl. 

Pen ano — Collection  of  the  woods  of,  297,  2j8. 

Pencil-cases.— Specimens  of  pencil-cases  aud  |ien-holdcia 
in  various  styles,  1140. 

Peneau,  J.,  157. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company,  8.40. 

Penmaen-Mawr— Welsh  paving  stone  from,  remarkable  as 
being  both  the  hardest  and  toughest  material  for  rood 
stutf  yet  discovered,  1221. 

Penn,  J.  (Juror),  lvl. 

Pcuu,  J.,  and  Son,  367. 

Penury,  II.,  191. 

Penny,  C.,  9 St). 

Penny,  J.,  870, 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  672. 

Pens,  Metallic-  Specimens  of.  1 108,  1110,  1111. 

Pentaorafbm.—  Description  of  thin  instrument ; principle  of 
one,  exhibited  in  Lite  French  Department,  670. 

Pens,  J.,  1078. 

Pep  low,  W.,  1054. 

Peeper—  Samples  of,  150. 

Pcrard  and  Mineur,  Messrs.,  55. 

Percival,  Dr.,  225. 

Percy,  Dr.  J.  (Associate  Juror),  liv. 

Perez  and  Co.,  1 200,  1212.  1539.  1583.  1623.-  See  also  Ft  it  to, 
Frrcz,  amt  Co. 

pEitri'MEKY. — Use  thereof  from  the  earliest  times,  1345.  Its 
application  in  Aucient  Egypt,  ib.  Extent  of  this  trade 
in  the  remote  ages,  1345,  1346.  The  free  use  of  soap  in 
modern  times  lias  superseded  the  necessity  for  its  lavish 
employment,  1346.  Principles  by  which  perfumery  may 
bo  defined,  ib.  Eau-de-Cologne  generally  considered 
the  perfection  of  perfumery,  ib.  Differences  in  the 
quality  of  perfumes,  ib.  Particular  interest  of  several 
of  the  perfumes  or  essences  exhibited,  1346,  1347.  Series 
of  artificial  organic  compounds,  possessing  qualities 
which  permit  of  their  substitution  for  natural  volatile 
oils  and  essences,  1347.  Extensive  use  of  winter  green 
oil  in  i»crfumory,  ib.  Chemical  analysis  of  this  oil,  ib. 
General  remarks  on,  and  modes  of  preparation  of  various 
artificial  essences,  namely,  pear  oil,  ib.  Apple  oil,  ib. 
Pine-apple  oil,  1347,  1348.  Cognac  oil  anil  grape  oil, 
1348.  Artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  ib.  inferiority 
of  the  American  spirituous  perfumery,  1349.  Eau-de- 
Cologne  of  excellent  quality  from  Austria,  ib.  Interest- 
ing aud  excellent  collection  of  perfumery  fVom  Egypt, 

1350.  Extensive  use  of  perfumery  in  France,  1350, 

1351 . Importance  of  the  manufacture.  1351.  Spirituous 
perfumer}'  prepared  in  great  perfection  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Paris,  ib.  Mode  of  preparation  of  essen- 
tial oils,  ib.  Number  of  perfumers  in  Paris,  ib.  Quan- 
tity exported  from  France  in  1850,  ib.  Perfumers  of 
Germany  In  great  force,  13.52.  Four  Farinas  in  the 
Exhibition,  all  claiming  to  be  the  original,  ib.  German 
perfumery  generally  very  good,  ib.  Extent  of  the  manu- 
factories of  perfumery  in  Russia,  ib.  Small  quantity  of 
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tooth  powder  and  hair  oil  from  Switzerland,  >353.  | 
Collection  of  Tunisian  perfumery,  ib.  Mode  of  pre- 
paration, ib.  Ottos  of  Tunis  prized  as  being  more 
fragrant  than  those  made  in  Eastern  countries,  ib.  I 
Importance  of  this  branch  of  commerce  in  Tunis,  ib. 
Large  collection  of  perfumery  from  Turkey,  1354.  Spe- 
cimens of  perfumery,  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 

1 3*>6,  1357.  Statement  of  the  uumber  of  exhibitors  from 
the  various  countries,  1357.  List  of  awards,  exhibits, 
and  exhibitors,  1357-1363. 

Perigal,  — , 691,  693. 

Pekipiian.--  Model  of  this  instrument  designed  for  the 
simple  elucidation  of  solar  and  lunar  phenomena,  673. 

Perkins  and  Brown,  338. 

Perkins  and  Co.,  974. 

Perkins,  II.,  152. 

Perreaux,  — , 554. 

Pcrrinet,  — . 723. 

Perron,  F..,  144,  1426. 

Perrot,  Petit,  and  Co.,  852.  1435 

Perry  and  Co.,  1112,  1181,  165*2. 

Perry,  E.,  111*2 

Perry,  J.,  423,  434,  1116. 

Perry,  G.,  and  Brothers,  381. 

Persia — -Beautiful  manuscripts  from,  894.  Typographic 
press  not  unknown  in  that  country,  ib.  Remarks  on 
the  hardware  manufactures,  1093.  Collection  of  inlaid 
and  japanned  work-boxes.  &c  , 1457.  Specimens  of 
pipes,  Ac.,  1501. 

Persian  Berries. — Dye  stuff  extracted  therefrom,  208. 

Persoz,  J.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Uv,  lx,  100. 

I'wwmmvr.. — Description  of  an  apparatus,  in  illustration 
of  the  laws  of  perspective,  690. 

Pr-RTusiiiRE— Collection  of  ores  of  copper  and  lead  from 
varioun  mines  in,  32. 

Perukes. — See  Wig*. 

Pesel  and  Menuct,  779. 

Peter's,  St  (Home),  Koyal  manufactory,  1273.  1590. 

Petcrhoff  Imperial  Manufactory  (Russia),  1249. 

Peters,  R.,  and  Son,  1325. 

Peters  and  Sons,  410. 

Peters,  T.  C-,  338. 

Prrr.RSBL  Ra,  St.— Establishment  of  a Malachite  manufac- 
tory at,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Leopold  JoffrisnJ, 
1255.  Flute-1  columns  of  Malachite  in  some  of  the  ' 
churches,  1257. 

Petersburg,  St.,  Imperial  China  Manufactory,  1194.  154(1. 

Petersburg,  St.,  Imperial  Forges  of  Alexander  at,  81. 

Peterson,  G.  (Juror  and  Associate),  lv,  Ixv. 

Peterson,  J.,  135. 

Peterson,  T.,  135,  191. 

Petit,  C , 779. 

Petit  and  Co.,  430. 

Petit  and  Fritsen,  1112.  1118. 

Petit,  J.,  1194. 

Petit homisc,  L.  A.,  1116. 

Pelruccl,  C.,  346. 

Pettcreau,  A.,  860. 

Petzoldt  and  F.hret,  786. 

Peyman,  — , 1241. 

Pevton  and  Harlow,  1112. 

Pfnff  Michel,  730. 

Pfeiffer,  J.,  52. 

Pfenningberger,  J.,  804. 

Pferdmenges  Brothers,  825. 

Pferdmenges  and  Kleinjung,  8 Si. 

Pfeuffer,  C.,  1537,  1565. 

Phaetons.— Park  and  Pony  Phaetons,  410. 

Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. — Sec  Chemical  Ap/mnUu*. 

Pharmaceutical  Pl. arts,  Dried-  Specimens  of.  111. 

PRARMAOUrnCAk  Preparations  and  PRODUCTS  (undr- 


scribed),  109, 112,  117,  ll9.~See.also  Chemical.  At.  Pro- 
duct*. 

Pharmaceutical  Processes  and  Products.— See  Chemical 
ami  Pharmaceutical  Processes  and  Product*. 
PfHXNiciA.— Manufacture  of  glass,  1 144. 

Phenyl,  Hydrate  or— Samples  of,  115. 

Philibert,  L.  and  F.,  338. 

Philip,  — , 1325. 

Philippa  or  Hainault,  Monument  or  (Model),  1543,  1561, 
1601. 

Philippe  and  Canaud,  1427. 

Philippine  Islands-  Extensive  and  interesting  collection 
of  the  woods  of,  327, 331. 

Philips,  — , 6G0,  661. 

Phillipcvilie,  Beauregard  de,  72. 

Phillippoa,  Q.,  214. 

Phillipps,  —,  509. 

Philli|Y«  Brothers,  1141. 

Phillips,  C.t  1283. 

Phillips,  W.  n.,  525,  650,  652. 

Phillips,  Smith,  and  Co.,  31. 

Phillips,  W.,  28. 

Philosophical  Instruments  (Class  X.).— Tabular  clarifi- 
cation of  objects  into  which  this  Class  is  divided, 
xxvi,  xxvii.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed 
for  this  Class,  lvil.  List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Coun- 
cil Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxv,  cxvi.  y The  like  of 
those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cxvi, 
cxviL  And  of  those  of  whom  llonournble  Mention  is 
made,  cxvii,  cxviii.  Duties  of  the  Jury  very  heavy, 
519.  Beneficial  advance  effected  by  the  exhibitors 
of  astronomical  instruments  by  the  use  of  as  few  juris 
in  their  construction  as  possible,  ib.  Mainly  observa- 
ble in  the  British  Department,  ib.  Workmanship  of 
those  exhibited  by  Germany  deserving  of  high  praise, 
ib.  Application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  regis- 
tration of  astronomical' observations  ; results  obtained 
thereby,  ib.  Numerous  exhibitors  of  nautical  instru- 
ments, ib.  little  novelty  of  construction,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  America,  by  Ericsson  and  5*t 
John,  ib.  Improvements  In  surveying  and  levelling 
instruments  exhibited  by  Austria,  ib.  Large  number 
of  exhibitor*  in  optics,  ib.  Improvement  of  optical- 
glass  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  ib.  Bri- 
tish microscope  by  far  the  best  exhibited  Pre- 
eminence of  France  in  physical  optica  generally,  A. 
Number  of  photographic  cameras  exhibited,  ib.  Atten- 
tion at  present  paid  to  their  improvement  both  Id 
England  and  France,  ib.  Observations  of  the  Jury  on 
the  utility  of  the  photographic  process,  as  regards  its 
application  to  art  and  science,  and  indirectly  to  litera- 
ture, 520-522.  Remarks  on  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphic  pictures  brought  together  in  the  Exhibition 
from  England  France,  Austria,  and  America,  520,  522 
525.  Prominent  position  of  America  as  regards  da- 
guerreotype portraits,  522.  No  opportunity  afforded 
| for  inquiry  into  the  comparative  Importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  instruments,  695.  Each  country  cha- 
racterized by  some  peculiar  excellence,  ib.  Science 
will  receive  a fresh  impulse,  ib.  Means  of  self-educa- 
tion ojiencd  to  the  artizan,  ib.  Probable  effects  of  the 
concentration  of  science,  695,  696.  Promotion  of 
science  one  great  result  of  the  Exhibition,  696.  -See  also 
A rtnmumicul  Instrument*.  Chemical  A /if Mr  at  ms  and 
Utensil*.  Mathematical  Instrument*.  Xautical  Instru- 
ments. 

Philp,  J.  (Juror),  lriii,  lxvi. 

Philp  and  Whicker,  752,  1076. 

Piiloridzin-  Specimens  of,  106. 

Phu-uix  Company,  Ghent,  415,  435. 

Phosphate  or  Copper. — See  Copper  Ore. 
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Phosphate  or  Liwp..~8©e  IJme,  Phosjshate  of'. 

Phosphorus — Samples  of,  106,  115,  IIS. 

Phosphor™,  Red  or  Allotropic.-  Specimen  exhibited  of 
the  allotropic  phosphorus  of  Schrbtter,  92.  Method  of 
preparation  and  uses  to  which  applied,  ib. 

Phosphorus,  Red  or  Amorphous—  Specimen  of.  119. 

Piiosrnonic  Acid.-  Phosphorous  acid  is  highly  injurious  to 
health  of  workmen  exposed  to  it,  92.  Price  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  Germany,  119. 

PnoToonArnic  Glam — Specimens  of,  597. 

Photographic  Self-registering  Magnetic,  &c.,  Appa- 
ratus.—Description  thereof,  for  the  seif-registration 
of  the  dry  ami  wet-bulb  thermometers,  655,  656.  Si- 
milar apparatus  for  the  variations  of  the  reading  of 
the  barometer,  656. 

Piiotogha put.— Rapid  as  have  been  tho  discoveries  con- 
nected therewith,  and  great  the  improvements,  much 
still  to  be  done  to  enable  it  to  rank  among  the  sciences 
of  the  age,  597.  Regret  expressed  by  the  Jury  that 
in  the  whole  exhibition  they  have  observed  only  one 
instance  (that  of  M.  Claudet)  in  which  tho  study 
appears  to  have  been  in  any  way  followed  up  so  as  to 
afford  exhibi  table  results,  598.  Nature  of  some  of  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  art,  598, 
599.  Fine  collection  of  photographs  exhibited,  598. 
Many  fine  calofypo*  or  sun  pictures  exhibited,  599. 
High  rank  held  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  their  production,  ib. 
Observations  on  tho  photographs  exhibited,  000,  et 
teq.  1st.  Daguerreotype  pictures,  600  604.  2ndly. 
Ta  I bo  types,  calotypcs,  and  sun  pictures,  604-608.- See 
als4>  Ikiguerrevtyj*  Ap/xzratus.  Daguerreotype  Pictures. 

Photometers.— Description  of  this  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining the  illuminating  power  of  gas  694. 

Ptanello,  D.,  83. 

Pianoforte  Cases  Specimen  of  r case  of  inlaid  Japan, 
121 L Remarks  on  the  ornamentation  of  pianoforte 
cases ; false  taste  observable  in  some  instances  In  the 
Exhibition,  1623. 

Pianofortes.— General  remarks  upon  pianofortes  by  Mr. 
Thai  berg,  710-715.  Karly  history  of  the  pianoforte, 
716,  717.  Improvements  that  have  been  made  therein, 
ib.  Pianofortes  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brood  wood ; de- 
tails as  to  their  naturoand  construction,  717,  718.  De- 
scription of  the  instruments  exhibited  by  Mr.  Erard  in 
the  British  and  also  in  the  French  Departments,  718, 
719.  Pianofortes  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Collord  and 
Colloid,  719. 

Picard,  E.,  1 545,  1576. 

Picault,  G.  F.,  lt)76. 

Picciotto,  M.  11.,  116. 

Pichard,  A.  F.,  1141. 

Pick,  — t 578,  593. 

Pirkardt,  G.,  1078. 

Pickering,  — , 882, 883. 

Pickles — Samples  of,  151.  The  Van  Diemen’s  I.and  sauces 
and  pickles  worthy  of  notice,  ib. 

Pick  thorn,  Esther,  ccv. 

Picture  Frame*— Formed  of  various  common  English 
woods,  268. 

Piece,  I#.,  1317. 

Piepenstock  ami  Co.,  396. 

Pierre,  W.,  1112,  1238. 

Fieri,  Count  G.,  346. 

Pieris,  T.  A.,  181,  197. 

Pierre  he  Tonnerre.—  Pavement  exhibited  from  France  ; 
manufacture  of  a stone  so  called,  1221. 

Planet,—,  740,  746. 

Pietra  Dura,  Works  in. — Examples  of  inland  work  in  pictra 
dura  from  India,  1218,  1250.  This  manufacture  consists  I 
of  certain  kinds  of  hard  stone  inlaid  in  a slab  of  i 
marble;  pseudo  gems  which  are  used  in  this  work; 


mode  In  which  tho  work  is  performed,  1248,  1249. 
Principal  articles  exhibited ; countries  from  which  sent ; 
names  of  the  exhibitors,  awards  granted,  Itc.,  1249, 
1250.  Fine  specimens  of  true  Florentine  mosaic  in 
pietra  dura,  from  Tuscany  and  Russia,  ib.  Remarks 
on  works  in  pietra  dura,  by  Bianchini,  Boschetti,  &c., 
1539,  162 i.-  Sec  also  Inlaid  Work*  in  Vieira  Dura. 

Piette,  L.,  948,  965,  233, 

Pio  Iron.— See  Iron  ami  Steel. 

Piglia,  J.,  214. 

Plgot  and  Newton,  817. 

Pigott  and  Co.,  1 116. 

Piguuehet,  — , 889. 

Pike,  W.  and  J.,  33. 

Pillaut,  981. 

PlLLLKSF.l:  AND  TeNNBACH  IMPERIAL  FOUNDRIES,  52. 

Pillischer,  —,577,  G69. 

Pirn,  Brothers  and  Co.,  824. 

Pinan,  J.,  236. 

Pin-Bayard,  779,  834. 

Pinches  and  Co.,  977,  993. 

Pink  Salt—  Sj^ccimcus  of,  106,  120. 

Pinto,  A.  P.  (Juror),  Ixiii. 

Pinto  Basto,  J.  F.,  357. 

Pinto,  Perea,  and  Co.,  1 16. 

Piper,  T.  F.,  1061. 

Piperin—  Specimens  of,  116. 

Pipes,  Smoking.— Samples  of  tobacco  pipes,  1 191.  Materials 
principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  for 
smoking,  1494.  Different  kind  of  clays  more  used  than 
any  other  substance,  ib.  \ arious  descriptions  of  woods 
used  for  tubes,  ib.  Extensive  use  of  mother-of-pearl, 
born,  ivory,  and  bone,  for  tubes  and  mouth -pieces,  ib. 
The  precious  metals  and  costly  gems  are  not  excluded 
from  a share  iu  the  formation  of  pipes,  ib.  High  esti- 
mation in  which  meerschaum  pipes  arc  held,  ib.  As  also 
amber  mouth -pieces,  ib.  Remarks  on  meerschaum 
pipes  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  1494-1496.  F.x- 
teusive  use  of  amber,  different  descriptions  thereof,  and 
mode  of  prejmration,  1496-1499.  Numerous  collection 
of  pipes  from  Germany,  Austrian  and  Prussian  contribu- 
tions the  most  extensive.  1499.  Specimens  of  pipes  from 
the  British  Colonies  and  in  the  Indian  collection,  1499, 
1500.  Habit  of  smoking  very  general  in  Cliiua,  15<)0- 
Chincse  pipes  contributed,  ib.  Specimens  of  pipes  in 
the  Egyptian  Court,  ib.  Numerous  and  well-manufac- 
tured clay  pipes  from  France,  ib.  Extensive  nature  of 
the  French  trade  in  tobacco  pipes,  1 jQO,  1501.  Contri- 
butions of  pipes  and  mouth-pieces  from  Persia  and  Sar- 
dinia, 15ol.  Numerous  rich  examples  of  the  narguite 
or  water-pipe  in  the  Turkish  collection,  ib.  Various 
tubes  from  Turkey,  .mode  of  manufacture,  ib.  Choice 
collection  of  amber  mouth-pieecs  and  cigar-tubes  iu  this 
collection,  16.  Examples  of  pipes  and  tubes  from  Tunis 
and  Tuscany,  1502.  Pipes  In  the  British  Department 
unimportant,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Process  of 
makiug  clay  pipes  described,  ib.  Number  of  exhibitors 
and  countries  from  whence  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived, ib.  List  of  awards,  1503-15Q5. 

PiriTZAnrAC—  Remarkable  yellow  resinous  substance,  some- 
what resembling  gamboge,  called,  214.  Contributed 
from  Mexico,  ib. 

Pignes,  — , 993. 

Pirson,  J.,  730. 

Pistols. — 8ee  Arms  ( Pistol*,  {<•.),  Inlaid.  Guns,  {re. 

Pistons.— Spring  rings  for  pistons,  of  good  workmanship, 
371. — See  also  Pumps. 

Pistor,  W.  and  G.,  471. 

Pistrucci,  B.  (Juror),  liii,  lxiv,'l271. 

Pitansler,  -,  1397. 

Pitch-Oil.— Purposes  for  which  employed  in  timber,  lot. 
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Pitonx,  V.,  354. 

Pittman,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  Iviii. 

Pitts,  YV.,  I fail. 

Piver,  A.,  1351,  1362. 

Pizzaln,  , 658. 

Plogniol,  A.,  593,  596,  €03. 

PutTiMi  Machines.—  Plaiting  machines  of  the  usual  con- 
struction from  Belgium  anil  Prussia,  420. 

Plamberk,  C.  F.  H.,  1212. 

Planetakiums. — See  Orreries,  6fc. 

Pi.AMMm.Hs. — Ingenuity  of  these  mnchincs,  adapted  to  the 
determination  of  areas  of  plane  surfaces  by  mechanical 
means,  525.  Description  of  Sana’s  planimcter,  661. 
Detailed  description  of  a planimcter  from  Tuscany,  by 
Gonclla,  665. 

Planing  Machines— Excellent  specimens  of,  exhibited, 424, 
425.  Y'arioties  of  construction,  425. 

Planispheres.  Double  planisphere,  designed  to  assist 
navigators  in  great  circle  sailing,  543.  Description 
thereof,  ib.  Pedestal  planisphere  exhibited,  673. 

Plant,  — , 673,  691. 

Plantain  Meal — Samples  of,  of  good  quality  from  Peme- 
rnra,  133.  Samples  from  Dcmerara  and  Madras,  151. 

Planting, — , 893. 

Plants  Anatomized.— Beautiful  collection  of  anatomized 
plants,  flowers,  anil  leaves;  process  by  which  prepared 
334. — See  also  Pharmaceutical  l ‘lant*. 

Plaster,  Cement,  ttc.— Statement  of  the  most  cssontinl 
features  of  distinction  between  plasters  ami  cements, 
1266-  Various  specimens  exhibited  • awnrds,  Ac.,  1266, 
1 •269-—  See  also  C<*mn>t,  Roman,  Arc. 

P Ulster, Clay,  Ac.,  Works  of  Art  in.— Notices  of  the  prin- 
cipal, 1534  1536. 

pLASTIC  Art. — See  Sculpture,  Motets,  Ac. 

Plastic  (.’lay.— Sec  Cities. 

Plastic  Materials  and  Artificial (’ompoi  nos  (Manufac- 
tures in). — Manufactures  included  under  this  head : 
groups  into] which  divided,  1259-  1st.  Manufactures  in 
cement,  artificial  stone , Arc.,  1259.  et  set/.  Massive  and 
iucrusted  cements.  1 200,  1203,  Hydraulic  cements, 
1260-1203.  Plasters  and  scngliola,  1 2ti0,  12ii'.i.  Arti- 
ficial stone  with  silica  base,  1269.  1270.  Bituminous 
cements  and  mastics,  1270,  1271.  Metallic  sponge  ce- 
ment, 1271.  2nd.  Glass  ami porrelain  mosaics,  1971  et  set], 
Koman  and  \renetian  mosaic,  1271-1273.  Clay  and  por- 
celain mosaics,  1273-1275.  3r»l  Manufactures  in  clay, 
1275.  Bricks  and  tiles,  1275-1283.  Terracottas,  1283- 
1287.  Gas  retorts,  fire  bricks,  and  chemical  utensils, 
1287-1292.  Glazed  fire-clay  goods.  1292-1494. 

Plate  Glass. — New  variety  of  window  glass,  termed 
•*  patent  plate,"  introduced  by  Messrs.  ( haucc  In  1840; 
description  thereof,  1156.  Extension  of  the  process  to 
France  by  Messrs.  Pntoux  and  Co.,  of  Aniche,  1157. 
The  progress  of  manufacture  of  plate  gloss  not  rapid 
in  France,  ib.  Works  established  at  Tourlaville,  near 
Cherbourg,  in  1688,  ib.  Improvements  effected  by 
Abraham  Thevort ; works  established  at  St.  Gobain ; 
opposition  experienced,  1157. 1158.  Contributions  from 
the  three  great  works  at  St.  Gobain,  Cirey,  and  51  out • 
luv'un,  1 1 58. 

Period  of  the  introduction  of  plate  gloss  into  England, 
1158.  Formation  of  **  The  British  Plate  G loss  Company 
in  1773,"  1 1 58,  1159.  Establishment  at  South  Shields, 
founded  by  the  Cooksons  in  1728;  now  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Swinburne,  1 159.  Works  of  Messrs.  Hartley 
of  Sunderland  ; “ The  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company" 
and  others  referred  to,  ib.  Application  of  the  steam- 
engine  ami  other  machinery  to  the  manufacture,  ib. 
Difference  of  opinion  prevailing  as  to  the  finishing  and 
polishing  of  plate  glass,  1168.  Prize  medals,  Ac., 
awarded  for  plate  gloss,  1 17'i-llsi. 


Platei*  Ware.— Specimens  of  plated  articles,  carefully 
executed  anti  durable,  1 131.—  See  also  Precious  Metals , 
Work*  in  the,  hit. 

Platillas—  Assortment  of  htenehed,  814. 

P latina  Alembics-  Samples  of,  647. 

Platinum.--  Manufacture  of  platinum,  illustrated  by  a 
complete  collection,  23.  Series  of  metals  and  metallic 
products,  including  palladium,  iridium,  rhodium,  ami 
uranium,  ib. 

Plattner,  Professor,  12,  75. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  Hi. 

Playinu  Cards.— General  remarks  on  the  subject  of  their 
invention,  '.ifk9.  Probable  original  processes  for  colour- 
ing cords,  969,  970.  Complete  change  made  in  the 
honours  of  modem  French  cards,  970.  Attempts  made 
by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  to  introduce  modern  costumes 
for  court  cards,  and  fnilure  thereof,  ib.  Ancient  cards 
of  France,  England,  Spain.  Ac,  971.  Cards  known  in 
China  from  an  early  period,  ib.  (‘irrular  cards  in  the 
Indian  Department,  ib.  Cheap  cards  made  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  ib.  History  of  the  progress  ol 
card  making  and  playing  in  England,  972.  973.  Apple* 
gn th’s  machine  for  card-printing,  973.  Excellent 
playing  cards  from  Russia,  surpassing  most  continental 
cards,  ib.  Manufacture  of  playing  cards  only  allowed 
in  I^ndon,  Westminster,  and  Dublin,  ib.  Duty  on 
cards,  ib.  Re-issue  of  second-hand  playing  cards,  ib. 
Reducing  the  duty  would  prevent  smuggling  and 
forgery,  ib.  Duty  and  export  aces  printed  at  Somerset 
House,  973.  974.  Stamp  regulations  of  the  playing  cord 
trade,  974  Annual  amount  of  the  duty,  ib.  General 
mode  of  painting  playing  cards,  ib.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  effected  by  Messrs.  Do  la  Rue,  975. 
Specimens  exhibited  and  names  of  exhibitors.  975. 
Marked  advance  in  the  manufactures  from  foreign 
countries,  UHL  , 

Plel sclil.  A.,  1116. 

Plenty,  J.  and  E.,  461. 

Pliny,  quoted  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  gloss,  1143, 
1144. 

Plomdeur,  N.,  470. 

Plomley,  W.,  1 1 16. 

Plon  Brothers,  892,  907,  9 89. 

Ploucquct,  U.,  1442,  1413. 

Ploughs. — Y'arious  improvements  which  hnve  taken  place 
in  England  within  the  lost  twelve  years  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plough,  particularly  with  regard  tothe  moakl 
boards,  482,  483.  Reference  to  the  inventions  ami 
improvements  of  Messrs.  Rnnsome,  and  of  Meson. 
Howard,  and  of  Mr.  Busby,  ib.  Skill  acquired  by 
ploughmen  who  scarcely  receive  the  credit  due  for  it ; 
correctness  of  eye  acquired  by  ploughmen,  483.  Imprac- 
ticability of  the  spade  superseding  the  use  of  the  plough 
in  the  preparation  of  wheat  lamb  483,  484.  Result  of 
a trial  of  various  prize  ploughs  with  Rentall’s  dyna- 
mometer, on  25th  July,  1851,  on  Mr.  Mechi’s  fnnn. 
lieforc  Colonel  Clialloncr,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  P. 
I’usey.  reported  by  Boron  Martens,  483,  note.  Report  of 
Mr.  J.  V.  Shelley  on  the  result  of  the  trial  of  plougla 
at  Pusey,  by  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Y. Shelley, 
assisted  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Outhwaite,  484,  485.  Ploughs 
suited  for  common  and  for  deep  ploughing  distinctly 
for  some  time  been  separately  encouraged  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society, 485.  Exhibitors;  prizes  awarded, 
Ac.,  517,  518. 

Ploughs,  Draining.—  Detailed  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  drainsnre  formed  by  J.  Fowler's  draining  plough, 
which,  but  for  the  American  reaping-machine,  wouhl 
have  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Exhibition,  513. 

Plows,  W.,  1225.  1253. 
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Plummer,  H.  L.,  680. 

IMummcr,  U.,  416,  434. 

Plush  - Specimens  of,  797-80.%,  821  825. 

Plymouth  ISur.AK w ater  -Model  of,  441,  15-13.  1561. 

PbrurTOK  (Devon).-  Porcelain  clay  obtained  from  a deposit 
near  Piympton,  28. 

Pneumatic  Battery — For  igniting  gunpowder  in  blasting 
operations,  647. 

Pneumatic  Governor. — Patent  pneumatic  governor  for 
regulating  the  speed  of  steam-engines,  371. 

Pocket  Hooks. — This  branch  of  trade  very  limited  till  1828. 
Util.  Improvements  effected  in  that  year  by  Messrs.  . 
Do  la  Rue,  and  great  stimulus  imparted  to  the  manu- 
facture. ib.  Considerable  export  trade  in  these  articles. 
ib.  Solidity  of  English  workmanship,  ib  Number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited.  981.  982.  Awards  j 
to  exhibitors,  989.  992. 

Pocket  Communicator — Description  of.  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  63).  Object  for  which  designed,  ib. 

Pooock  ami  Rawlings,  770. 

Poidelxird,  N.,  346,  795. 

Poillcn  Brothers,  1 223. 

Poiliy,  De,  and  Co.,  1 180. 

Poinsignon,  — , 1325. 

Ponrr  Lac  k.— See  Lace. 

Poirier,  L.,  1112. 

Poirier,  P.,  lt>54. 

Poisart  (Uncle),  and  Co.,  1397. 

Polak,  F.,  1033. 

Polaris*  op**-  Biot’s  apparatus  for  the  polarisation  of  ! 
liquids,  693.  Reflecting  and  oxyhydrugen  polarise tpcs,  ! 
ib. 

Poliakoff  and  Zamiatin,  800. 

Polish  Oats.— See  Oats. 

Polishing  Stones.— See  lionet. 

Poliak,  A.  M.,  1412. 

Pollock,  J , 869. 

Polycarpo,  A.,  754,  1078, 

Pom  eci  it  a % atis.  Samples  of  dried,  sold  to  be  used  for 
dyeing  yellow,  215. 

Pommenrul  Smelting  Company  (Belgium),  55. 

Poncclet,  A.  (Juror),  Iv. 

Poncelet,  General  J.  V.  (Juror),  liii,  Iv,  403. 

Ponchos. — Specimens  of  this  fabric,  776,  782. 

Pond  and  Co..  1 1 16. 

Ponoraaretf,  Madame,  88. 

Ponson,  C\,  800. 

Pontifex,  (i  , 245,  304. 

Pontifex  and  Wood,  1 1C,  432,  433. 

Ponting,  T.  C\,  1 16. 

Pook,  S M.,  461. 

Poole,  Messrs.,  732. 

Poole,  S.  1L,  125. 

Pooley,  II  , ami  Son,  406. 

Poo  loo's  Chinese  Cement  Sample  of,  1 1 1. 

Poore,  J.  B.,  ccv. 

Poortman  and  Visscr,  116. 

Pope,  J.,  226. 

Pope  and  Plante,  11152. 

Pope  and  Son,  .'169,  1 116. 

Popelin-Ducorre,  167,  168. 

Popinoff,  Sophia,  10.35,  lo5l. 

Poplins  Specimens  of,  821,  822.  824,  S25. 

Popoff,  A.,  349. 

Poppleton,  R.,  786. 

Poppt  Cake  - Specimen  of,  from  the  F.ast  Indies,  135. 

Porcelain.—  Materials  employed  in  Porcelain  manufacture 
at  the  great  works  of  Riaing  Tiht'Chin,  in  China,  58. 
Nature  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  While  porcelain 
ware  fmm  Limoges,  69.  Kaolins  and  pegmatites  used 


in  the  preparation,  69.  Superiority  of  the  porcelain 
due  to  the  purity  of  the  clay,  ib.  New  patented  appli- 
cation of  eoloured  and  moulded  porcelain  for  archi- 
tectural decoration,  especially  adapted  for  door-cases 
and  arches,  1 2*24.  Invention  of  a vitreous  marble  paste 
in  a kind  of  porcelain,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  works  in  biscuit  or  porcelain,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Minton,  Copeland,  and  others,  ns  works  of 
art,  1554.-  Sec  also  Ceramic  Munnfartnnt.  C%  P at- 
trry,  fee.  Mosaic*. 

Porcelain  tor  Chemical  Purposes.  - Manufacture  thereof 
lately  established  by  Messrs,  Minton,  1188.  Tho  labo- 
ratory  hitherto  de]iendcnt  upon  foreign  manufactories, 
ib.  Articles  of  semi  jx.rrelnin  for  chemical  purposes 
by  Grainger  ami  Co.,  i 191.  Products  of  the  Royal  Saxmi 
Chinn  Manufactory  referred  to,  1 194. 

Porcelain  Gla7.es — Use  of  horacic  acid  in  the  preparation 
of,  93.  Vessels  made  with  the  salt-glaze  ware  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  ib. 

Porcelain  ron  Picture  Painting  Specimen  of,  1192. 

PoRci  riNE  Quills.  Examples  of  articles  of  clothing  and 
furniture,  ornamented  with  the  quills  obtained  from  the 
North  American  porcupine,  1327. 

PoniMURY  as o Works  therein.— Remarkable  beauty  of 
polish  of  a collection  of  porphyry  slabs  from  Cornwall, 
18.  Moderate  price  of  these  slabs,  from  the  mechanical 
contrivances  used  in  (»olisbing,  ib.  Specimen  of  por- 
phyry, described  as  Elvira  stone,  from  the  New  Quay 
quarries  (Cornwall),  32.  Great  variety  of  porphyries 
in  the  Ysoges,  67.  Slabs  and  ]>edesta]B  of  Cornish  por- 
phyry exhibited,  124-1,  1245.  Few  examples  of  foreign 
porphyries  in  the  Exhibition ; objects  exhibited,  1245, 
1246.  Works  in  Swedish  porphyry,  1245.-  Sec  also 
Granite*. 

Port  Aoei  aide. — Pre-eminence  of  Port  Adelaide  for  w heat 
and  barley,  126. 

Port  Natal.— See  Xotnl. 

Port  Piiili.ii*  Samples  of  good  wheat  from,  126. 

Portclli,  A.,  1142. 

Porter,  W.  H.,  1241. 

Portfolios— Number  of  manufacturers  contributing,  980. 
High  degree  of  perfection  in  the  manufactures  of 
Germany,  ib.  Offenbach  the  principal  seat  of  manu- 
facture, ib.  Improvement  effected  by  Do  la  Ilue  and 
Co.,  ib.  Variety  of  specimens  exhibited,  980,  981. 
Awards  to  exhibitors,  990.  992. 

Pout lan o Cement.— Numerous  objects  in  Portland  cement 
exhibited ; prizes  aw  arded,  1 2f>3. 1264.— See  also  Cements 
Homan,  jr.  , 

Portmanteaus.  — Portmanteaus  of  very  ingenious  ami 
clever  contrivance  exhibited,  868,  869,  — See  also 
Leather,  frc. 

Portigal.  large  number  of  specimens  of  marbles  from 
Portugal,  81.  Two  excellent  series  thereof  exhibited, 
ib.  Lithographic  stones  of  even  grain,  and  very  com- 
pact, ib.  Specimens  of  lead  ore  and  manufactured  lead, 
ib.  Cereal  la  illustrating  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Portugal,  127.  All  of  fair  but  none  of  particular  merit, 
ib.  Sample  of  Carolina  rice  from  Portugal,  129.  Sam- 
ples of  beans,  peas,  Ac.,  131.  Samples  of  flour,  131. 
Olives  and  olive  oil,  138.  Valuable  series  of  coffees 
from  various  of  the  colonics  of  Portugal,  144.  Mustard 
seed,  151.  Samples  of  capers,  ib.  Fine  sample  of  copal 
from  Angola,  183.  Samples  of  starch  from  Fstramadura 
and  Kvorn,  188.  large  number  and  excellent  specimens 
of  oils,  200.  Important  collection  of  dye  stuffs,  214. 
Good  samples  of  sumach,  220.  Samples  of  cotton,  227. 
Specimens  of  flux  and  hemp,  235.  Samples  of  vegetable 
fibres.  245.  Specimen  of  Portuguese  cork,  ib.  Com- 
paratively small  number  of  Portuguese  woods  contri- 
buted, 327.  Specimens  of  fine  white  wax,  350.  Sam- 
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pica  of  glues,  356.  Specimen*  of  nnimnl  charcoal,  in  I 
powilcr,  357. 

Surgical  instrument*,  754.  Cotton  manufacture*,  760. 
Variety  of  woollen  cloths,  767.  Primitive  character 
thereof,  ib.  General  remarks  on  the  silk  manufactures 
of  Portugal,  793.  Specimens  of  mixed  fabrics.  820, 89 1 . 
Good  copies  of  French  and  English  fabrics,  8*2 1-  Fair 
promise  of  excellence,  tb.  Objects  exhibited,  824,  825. 
Observations  on  the  sealing-wax  manufacture  of  this 
country,  984.  Specimens  exhibited,  985  Observations 
on  the  printed  goods,  1000-  Specimens  of  caqicts,  1043. 
Cutlery,  1078.  Articles  of  jewellery,  1142. 

Glass  wares,  1180.  Earthenware.  1194.  Interesting  series 
of  Portuguese  marbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  1*235. 
Interesting  specimen  of  mosaic,  1253.  Fine  specimens 
of  terra  cot  tn  jars,  1‘287.  Specimens  of  refractory  bricks, 
1290.  Specimens  of  coopers’  work,  1331.  Creditable 
collection  of  soaps,  1 352,  Remarks  on  the  quality  and 
arrangement  of  conserved  fruits  from  Portugal,  1422. 
Specimens  exhibited,  1426.  Remarks  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  cambric  flowers  and  wax  fruits,  1431,  1432. 
Specimens  exhibited,  1433,  1434,  1436.  Inlaid  ebony  ■ 
writing-case,  1 457.  Parasols  and  umbrellas,  1469. 

Portugal,  Ills  Majesty  the  King  of,  1457. 

Porxelt  and  Ilarperath,  1*238. 

Potash,  Acetate  or.—  Price  thereof  in  Germany,  119. 

PoTAsn,  Bicaiujonatk  or— Samples  of,  111. 

Potash,  Bichromate  or.— Great  advantage  to  which  this 
preparation  wss  exhibited,  94.  Process  adopted  prior 
to  18211;  price  at  which  then  sold,  ib.  Improvements 
effected  in  the  manufacture  described,  ib.  Names  of  the  , 
earliest  great  manufacturers,  ib.  Circumstances  which 
first  increased  the  demand  and  stimulated  the  improve-  j 
n»ent  of  the  manufacture,  94,  95.  Its  use  in  dyeing  \ 
wool,  ib.  Statement  of  the  amount  manufactured 
by  one  maker  in  Scotland  from  1625  to  1850,  with  the  , 
price  per  pound,  95.  Samples  of  bichromate  of  potash,  1 
108,  113,  130. 

Potash,  Carbonate  or— Sample  of,  1 10.  Price  thereof  in 
Germany,  119.  Use  thereof  in  glass-making,  1 151. 

Potash,  Chlorate  or— Samples  of,  109,  120. 

Potash,  Chromate  or-  Samples  of,  108. 

Potash,  Nitrate  or. — Method  of  preparation,  110.  Samples 
thereof,  11 1.  See  also  Sultjrrt re. 

Potash,  Pkusslatf.b  or. — Great  purity  in  which  these  im-  . 
portant  salts  were  exhibited,  95.  Considerable  quantity 
of  Prussian  blue  formerly  exported  by  Messrs.  Brain- 
well  to  China  for  colouring  green  teas,  ib.  Former  and 
present  price  per  lb.  of  Prussian  blue,  ib.  Prussinto  of 
potash  not  known  in  commerce  in  a crystallized  state 
till  18*25,  ib.  Improvement  in  the  process  of  manufac-  ! 
ture  introduced  by  the  late  Charles  Macintosh  in 
1624,  ib.  Statement  showing  the  quinquennial  produc- 
tion from  1625  to  1850,  96.  Number  of  Prussiatc 
works  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  Amount  and  value 
of  the  product,  ib.  Attempt  made  a few  years  ago  to 
introduce  the  air  process  into  the  manufacture;  details 
thereof  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Hughes, of  Borrow  stownness,  96-96. 
Introduction  of  red  prussiatc  of  potash  in  calico- 
printing  in  1842-43,  98.  Successful  employment  of 
red  and  yellow  prussiatc*  in  “dc-lainc”  printing  and  j 
in  wool-dyeing,  ib.  Red  prussiatc  is  sent  from  Germany 
to  England,  whilst  yellow  prussiatc  is  imported  into 
Germany  from  England,  112.  Price  of  the  prussiate 
in  Germany,  119.  Samples  of  prussiate  of  potash,  105, 
106,  109,  111,  117,  120. 

Potash,  Salts  of-  Specimen  of,  106. 

Potash,  Sulphate  or— Samples  thereof,  107,  120.  Price 
thereof  in  Germany,  119. 

Potass- Audi — Process  by  which  obtained,  104. 

Potassium,  Chloride  or  - Preparation  thereof  from  sea- 


water by  the  process  of  M.  Ualord,  93,  94.  Samples  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  lo7,  Pit).  See  also  Im/ime. 

Potassium,  Cyanide  or  Specimens  of,  112,  1 1 4.  Price 
thereof  In  Germany,  119. 

Potassium,  Ferrouvanide  or— Specimens  of,  108,  109,  115. 

Potassium,  Iodide  or. — A form  of  iodine;  used  iu  medi- 
cine, 92.  Samples  of  the  iodide.  105-107,  111,  116. 

Potato  Flour-  Samples  of;  starches  and  sago*  derived 
from,  132.  Samples  of  potato  flour  from  Belgium,  I'M. 
Samples  from  Prussia,  ib 

Potato  Starch.— See  Starrh. 

Potatoes  — Chemical  products  from.  111.  Specimens  of 
almhol  procured  from  potatoes,  114. 

Potter,  A.,  1*290. 

Potter,  A.  «le,  346. 

Potter,  C.  (Juror),  lvili. 

Potter,  C.  II.  and  E.,  1*213. 

Potter,  E.  (Juror),  Ixi,  Ixvil. 

Potter,  H.,  7*25. 

Potter,  Messrs.,  12Q4. 

Potter,  It.  'Juror),  lvii. 

Pottery.— See  Kartliemrnre  ami  Pottery. 

Pottery  Clay.— See  Clay*. 

Pot  ton,  Rnmhaud,  and  Co.,  800. 

Potts,  — , 1096- 

Potts,  T.  II  .,  469. 

Potts,  W„  11LL 

Pouchec,  L.  J.,  900. 

Poulct,  J.  F..  66. 

Poullot,  — , 593 

Poulton,  C.,  577. 

Pound,  — , 116. 

Pourquct,  A.  tie,  512. 

Poussielgue-Kusanti,  P.,  1096,  1137. 1658. 

Prayer,  — , 369. 

Powell,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixiii. 

Powell  and  Son,  469. 

Powell  and  Sons,  1160. 

Powell,  T.,  870. 

Powers,  11.,  1535,  1565. 

Powers  and  Wightman,  1 16. 

Pradier,  Jarqup*,  1 532,  1570,  1567. 

Pradier,  Joseph,  346, 

Pnuiinc  and  Co.,  786. 

I*rngue,  Glovers’  Association  of,  1057. 

Prat,  A.,  anti  F.  Agard,  93,  1 16. 

Pratt,  F.  and  It.,  and  Co.,  1191. 

Pratt,  J.,  and  Co.,  1323. 

Pratt,  Major,  442. 

Pratt,  Richmond,  and  Co.,  603. 

Pratt,  Honourable  Z.,  858. 

Prnx  and  l^imbiu,  969. 

Precious  Metals,  Works  in,  Jewellery,  Ac.  (Cl.  XXIII.) 
— Tabular  Classification  of  objects  into  which  this  Class 
is  divided,  xliii.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associate*  ap- 
pointed for  this  Class,  lxii.  List  of  exhibitors  to  whom 
Council  Medals  have  been  awarded,  rlxxriii.  The 
like,  of  those  to  whom  Prixe  Medal*  have  liven 
awarded,  clxxviii,  clxxix.  Anti  of  those  of  whom 
Honourable  Mention  is  made,  clxxix,  clxxx. 

Considerable  place  occupied  In  the  Exhibition  by  the 
works  in  all  kinds  of  precious  metals,  1119.  Difficulty 
of  forming  from  them  an  exact  idea  of  the  relative 
production  of  different  countries  in  the  various  branches 
of  this  class  of  manufactures,  on  ac  ount  of  the  paucity 
of  objects  exhibited  from  several  countriess  and  the 
hurried  manucr  in  which  some  of  the  collections  ex- 
hibited have  been  formed,  ib.  General  observations  on 
the  contributions  from  various  countries,  ib.  The  ex- 
hibitions of  India,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  show  that 
these  nations  have  remained  stationary  from  a very 
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early  |»eri«Ml  of  manufacture,  ILHL  Mutual  service 
which  must  Ik*  rendered  by  European  nations  by  the 
menus  afforded  by  the  Exhibition  for  comparing  their 
productions,  ib.  General  remarks  of  the  Jury  on  the  , 
objects  exhibited  by  various  individuals  and  firms; 
names  of  the  exhibitors,  general  class  of  exhibits  and  1 
awards.  itC.,  1 120,  et  teq. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  works  in  precious  metals  In  the  j 
Exhibition,  1652.  Intimate  unlou  between  the  orna-  ; 
mentist  and  the  artist  in  such  manufactures,  1652,  | 
1653.  Their  separation,  however,  marked  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  for  the  purposes  of  description,  1653,  ' 
Errors  fallen  into  in  consequence  of  such  separation, 
1653.  1654.  Sculptures  in  the  precious  motnls  mis-  ( 
applieil ; bad  taste  displayed  in  testimonials  and  prises, 
&c.,  1654,  lr.'i.V  Superior  artistic  taste  displayed  by 
the  French  herein,  1655.  Ample  encouragement  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  application  of  more  skilled 
labour,  ib.  Defects  in  English  works  on  account  of 
tho  separation  of  artist  from  workman,  1 65, V 1657. 
Use  of  enamelling  as  an  ornamental  addition  to 
the  surface  of  the  precious  metals,  1657,  1658, 

Principlos  which  should  govern  the  construction  and 
ornamentation  of  domestic  utensils  in  the  precious 
metals,  1658,  I6.V.I.  Tho  like  in  regard  to  jewellery 
used  for  personal  adornment,  1658,  1660.  Ketnarks  on 
various  works,  vis.,  the  tea-service  of  Kck  and  Durand, 
1060 ; centrepiece  by  Messrs.  Garrard,  ib.  \ Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Haskell's  plateau,  ib. ; other  works,  1660,  ! 
1661.  View  intended  to  be  enforced  in  these  remarks 
that  art  gives  value  to  the  metal,  not  the  metal  to  art, 
1661. 

Inlaid  work  and  chasings;  superior  workmanship  of  the 
Indian  specimens,  1661,  1662. 

Kemarks  on  works  in  plated  metal,  1662,  1663. 

Precious  Stones,  Abtiticiad — Specimens  of,  from  France, 

1 130.-  - Specimens  in  the  llritish  Department,  1 140, 

Prciswcrck,  D.,  and  Co.,  304. 

Prelat,  F.,  471,  LI39. 

Preller,  C.  A.,  786 

Preller,  E.  (Associate  Juror),  lix,  Ixxl. 

Prcndcrgftst,  J.,  135. 

Preschcl,  F.,  and  Co.,  UilL 

Pressure  Gauoe. -Model  of  machine  for  determining  tho 
pressure  exerted  by  each  wheel  of  a locomotive,  from 
France,  558. 

Preston,  — , 231. 

Preston,  F..  423,  434. 

Pretot,  L.  H.  E.,  1212. 

Prctsch,  P.,  607 . 

Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company,  1335,  1376,  1378,  1384, 

1387. 

Pridenux,  J.  S.,  1116. 

Prime  Movers  (for  Steam  Engines).— Apparatus  by  which  j 
any  number  of  prime  movers  may  be  connected  or 
disconnected  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  work  the  same  ma- 
chine,  869. 

Prin,  A.,  ML 

Prince  Ringuet,  Le,  1138,  120*). 

Prince  or  Wales’  Island- Collection  of  the  woods  of,  297. 

Prince  or  Wales’  Shield  - Notices  of,  1 127, 1533, 1563, 1564, 
1653. 


Prins,  C.  C.,  187. 

Prinsep,  W.  (Juror),  lx. 

Printed  Goons.- See  Woven,  Spun , Src..  Fabric*  ( Prmtmg 
iw  Dyeing). 

Printing.  — Vast  and  important  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  this  discovery,  8LL  Great  costliness  of 
manuscripts  in  former  periods,  ib.  in  nil  countries 
printing  denotes  the  stntc  of  civilization,  874j  875.  In- 
fluence of  printing  on  social  progress,  ib.  llistory 
of  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  art,' 87 5.  Improve- 


ments effected  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Ibarra  in  Spain. 
Baskcrvillc  anti  Bulmer  in  England,  the  Foulises  and 
the  lluddmans  in  Scotland,  Bodoni  in  Italy,  and  the 
Didot  family  in  Paris,  875.  Great  improvements  in  the 
typographical  art,  invented  by  Charles,  third  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  875.  376.  Application  of  steam-power  to 
printing  by  Messrs.  Bauer  and  Kirnig,  876.  Simpli- 
fication of  this  machine  in  1814,  and  rapid  printing 
of  the  4* Times”  newspaper,  ib.  Kcrnig’s  machines 
superseded  by  Cowpcr’s  in  1316,  876,  877.  Cowpcr’s 
machine  the  cause  of  many  pictorial  illustrations  which 
characterize  so  large  a portion  of  modern  publications, 
877.  Adoption  of  this  machine  by  tho  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  also  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  ib.  Number  and  description  of  the  presses 
employed  in  printing  the  “Times”  nowspoper  at  the 
present  period,  ib.  Invention  of  Applegath’s  new 
cylinder  press,  capabilities  thereof,  ib.  Distribution 
of  the  ink  by  means  of  the  inking-rollcr  instead  of 
the  old  printing-balls,  877,  873.  Magnificence  of 
tho  Austrian  typographical  specimens,  S78,  State  of 
printing  in  Prussia,  specimens  exhibited,  878,  fillL 
Honourable  position  maintained  by  printing  in  Saxony, 
879.  Excellence  of  the  specimens  contributed,  ib. 
Introduction  of  printing  into  Rome  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery, ib.  Foundation  of  the  printing  office  of  the 
Vatican  by  the  Pope,  ib.  Beautiful  Oriental  types 
possessed  by  this  office,  ib.  Very  few  publications 
issued,  ib.  Improvements  introduced  into  the  typo- 
graphy of  Italy,  8SQ.  Very  few  typographic  produc- 
tions exhibited  from  Italy,  ib.  Flourishing  condition 
of  the  trade  in  books  in  the  Cantona  of  8w  itzcrland,  ib. 
No  specimens  of  typography  contributed  by  that 
country,  ib.  First  book  in  the  English  languoge 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1474,  ib.  Nature  of  the  types 
used,  ib.  Very  little  progress  made  in  the  art  of 
printing  up  to  the  time  of  Buckley  In  1733.  ib.  Great 
improvements  in  both  types,  paper,  and  ink  effected  by 
Baskervillo  in  1750,  880,  881.  Fresh  progress  in  the 
art  mode  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  W.  Bulmer 
and  T.  Bensley,  881.  Elegant  editions  brought  out  by 
C.  Whittingham  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  which  have  rendered  the  Chiswick  Press  so 
celebrated,  ib.  Means  of  satisfying  the  present  demand 
everywhere  numerous  and  powerful,  ib.  Printing  at 
Messrs.  Clowee',  Spottiswoode’s,  the  large  London 
newspapers,  fcc.,  ib.  Great  advantages  resulting  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  printers 
of  England,  that  all  persons  should  serve  a seven  years’ 
apprenticeship,  881 , 882.  Government  patronage  indis- 
pensable in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  882. 
England  a striking  instance  of  the  development  of 
art  without  such  support,  ib.  Printing  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  In  all  languages  by  tho  Tract  and  Bible 
Societies,  ib.  Large  number  of  important  and  popular 
publications  issued  in  England  proving  the  immense 
resources  of  the  country,  ib.  High  merit  of  tho 
Clarendon  Press  and  the  Pitt  Press  in  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ib.  Numerous  specimens 
of  printed  English  books  exhibited,  882.  883.  Great 
English  publishers  not  represented,  SSL  Table 
showing  the  rate  of  wages  and  number  of  journeymen 
and  apprentices  in  seventy-nine  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  883-885.  Statistics  of  the  London  daily 
newspapers,  show  ing  tho  number  printed  in  each  year 
from  1845  to  1850  inclusive,  885.  Present  state  of  the 
I,ondon  book  trade,  ib. 

History  of  printing  in  France,  889,  MIL  Kemarks  on 
the  specimens  of  typography  exhibited  from  France, 
K'ri-  Regret  expressed  at  the  absence  of  specimens 
of  the  typographic  productions  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
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892,  8113-  Observations  as  to  the  state  of  printing  in 
Belgium,  893.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Few  speci- 
mens from  the  printers  of  the  Netherlands,  ib.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  voluminous  publication  of  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  commenced  by  BollanJus,  ib.  Ingenious 
machine  for  composing  types,  on  nn  entirely  new  sys- 
tem, from  Denmark,  8J4.  SjH'cimcnsof  priuting  bank 
notes  from  Sweden,  ib.  Superior  merit  thereof,  from 
their  varied  combinations  and  the  difficulty  thrown  in 
the  way  of  forgery,  ib.  Specimen  of  printing  from 
Russia.  ib.  Establishment  of  a printing-office  at  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  ib.  No  spe- 
cimens  of  typographical  productions  of  Greece,  ib. 
Europe  might  hnve  possessed  the  art  of  printing  ever 
since  Lilli  hod  she  been  acquainted  with  the  work  by 
Kachid-ed-din,  descriptive  of  the  process  of  printing  as 
known  to  the  Chinese,  ib.  Beautiful  manuscripts  from 
Persia,  ib.  Typographic  press  not  unknown  in  that 
country,  ib.  Present  state  of  printing  in  Egypt,  ib. 
Interesting  display  of  specimens  from  that  country, 
891,  895.  Peculiar  paper  used,  894.  Collection  of 
newsjiupers  from  America,  nothing  remarkable  cither 
in  the  printing  or  lowness  of  price,  895.  Specimen-book 
in  the  Canadian  collection,  containing  a large  number 
of  beautiful  types,  also  stereotype  plates,  ib.  Obser- 
vations on  the  specimens  of  printing  from  Australia, 
ib.  New  process  relating  to  gnlvanopiostic,  galvano- 
graphic,  gnlvanoglyphic,  and  chctnitypic  printing, 
895 897.  Description  of  these  processes,  896,  8'iT. 
General  remarks  on  ponciconogrnphy ; nature  of  the 
process,  897.  History  of  music-printing  from  1490 
to  the  present  time,  897,  898.  Specimens  of  music 
ami  music-types  exhibited,  898.  899.  Marked  im- 
provement in  the  types  of  M.  Derriex,  of  Paris,  ib. 
Difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  music  printed  by 
letter-press  can  equal  that  printed  from  engraved  plates, 
899.  Good  work  produced  by  transfers  of  engraved 
music  on  lithographic  stones,  ib.  Cost  of  printing  by 
lithograph  greater  than  by  letter-press,  ib.  Printing 
in  the  Zollvcroin  States  keeps  juice  w ith  jMjwr-making, 
9.r>4.  Number  of  establishments  in  the  various  States, 
955.  Lithograph  much  more  on  the  increase  than  the 
other  branches  of  jirinting,  ib.  Table  showing  the 
weight  of  books  imjKirtcd  into,  and  esjiortcd  from, 
the  Zollverein  States  in  1850,961-963.  List  of  awards, 
exhibits,  and  exhibitors,  985-993.  Notice  of  sjieci- 
meus  of  ornamental  printing,  including  chromo-tyjio- 
grmphy,  1541.  See  also  Galcanoglypbg . Lthogruf/hg. 
Printing  in  Colours.  Printing  in  Gold.  Types  and 
Tyjte  -founding. 

Putting  ro«  the  Bund.-  See  Blind,  Apj/aratus,  Sc.,  for 
Teaching. 

Punting,  Cauco,  &c.— See  Calico  Printing.  Dc  Lain* 
Printing.  Designs  far  Printed  and  Woven  Fabric *,  At. 

Pkistino  ix  Colol-us.— Hugo  di  Carpi  the  original  projector 
of  priuting  chiaro-oscuro,  by  surface  block  printing, 
885.  Jackson’s  essays  on  the  invention  of  engraving 
and  printing  in  chiaro-oscuro,  published  in  1754.  ib. 
Directions  published  at  various  times  for  making 
coloured  Inks  for  printing,  885,  8.S6  Mr.  Savage's 
receipt*  incorrect,  ib.  Great  impulse  given  to  coloured 
surface  priuting  during  the  existence  of  tho  state  lot- 
teries. 886.  Great  improvement  made  in  the  art,  ib. 
Novelties  produced  by  J.  Whiting,  ib.  Establishment 
of  the  jirinting  office  of  Beaufort  House  for  ail  de- 
scriptions of  ornamental  printing,  and  jmrticularly  for 
protection  against  forgery,  ib.  Comjtound  plate  jirint- 
iug  by  machinery,  ib.  Uevival  of  ornamcutal  jirinting 
by  Mr.  Dc  la  Hue  in  1832,  886,  j&L  Rapid  and  suc- 
cessive improvement*  which  have  taken  jriaoc  since 
that  jieiiod,  KfiL  Beauty  ami  jierfect  execution  of 
Baxters  jiruccss,  ib.  Objects  exhibited  as  sjieciincn* 


of  this  branch  of  industry,  list  of  exhibitors,  887.  Notice 
of  specimens  of  printing  in  colours,  1541,  1542.  1559. 
1576  - Sec  also  Chromo-  T\fpugnspbg.  Ijthochromy. 
Pkixtixu,  Earthenware. — Process  of  Messrs.  Pratt  for 
coloured  jirinting  under  the  ghixe,  1 191. 

Printing  in  Gold.-  General  reinurks  on  Whittaker's  jiro- 
csm  of  jirinting  in  gold,  887.  Descrijition  of  the  |»ro- 
cess  adopted,  887,  888.  Process  similar  to  that  now 
used  by  bookbinders  in  block  gilding,  888.  Introduc- 
tion into  England,  about  2U  years  ago,  of  the  process 
of  jirinting  in  gold  from  copper  jilatcs,  ib.  Description 
of  this  process,  ib.  Printing  in  gold  by  letter-press, 
applied  by  Messrs.  Vi  set  oily  and  Co.,  ib.  Works  of 
this  description  executed  by  Dc  la  Rue  and  Co.,  ib. 
Printing  of  the  “Sun”  newspaper  in  gold  on  Coronation 
day,  ib.  Gold  printing  now  ajiplicd  to  numerous  jmr- 
I loses  in  most  countries,  ib.  Mode  of  producing  pxxl 
sod  bright  results  by  letter-press  |irinting,  888.  889. 
List  of  exhibitors  of  jirinting  in  gold  and  silver  bronze, 
variety  of  sjwcimens  contributed,  8,89. 

Prixtixu  Ink.— Every  desirable  quality  presented  by  the 
ink  of  the  earliest  printed  works  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
908.  It  is  not  the  same  with  later  lm|ircssiotu  iu  (lie 
greater  j-art  of  which  the  ink  is  more  or  less  decomposed, 
ib.  Manufacture  of  ink  at  the  present  time  good,  ib. 
Grinding  rendered  more  jierfect  by  the  application  of 
improved  machinery,  ib.  Iinjirovcments  effected  by  Mr. 
Dc  la  Hue,  il».  Time  the  only  test  capable  of  deciding 
the  resjicctivc  qualities  of  printing  inks,  ib. 

Pbintino  Mi  sic.— See  Music  Printing. 

Punting  Presses.—  Various  printing  jircsscs  worked  by 
hand,  exhibited,  421.  Scandinavian  press,  422.  Cy- 
linder printing  machines,  ib.  Apjdcgatlfs  printing 
machine,  ib.  Priuting  machine  In  which  s stereotype 
plate  is  curved  to  fit  the  circumference  of  a cylinder,  ib. 
Prixtixu  Rollers  — History  of  the  substitution  of  rollers 
for  the  usual  printers’  balls,  '.<08.  'wn.  Introduction  of 
composition  rollers,  909.  Prejudice  of  the  workmen 
against  the  roller,  ib.  Effects  of  Mr.  Harrild  in  con- 
ciliating the  jiressmen,  ib.  Extensive  nature  of  Messrs. 
Harrild’s  manufactory,  ib.  Greater  jiart  of  the  primers 
of  England  sujiplicd  with  their  inking-rtdlers.  ib.  In- 
vention of  inkiug-tables  and  haml-rollcrs  due  to  Mr. 
Cowpcr,  909,  9lo.  Fjiecimens  exhibited,  9l0. 

Prixtixu  Tvpe.— Sec  Tyjns,  jre. 

Prior,  Rev.  li.  E.,  ccv. 

Prismatic  Com r asses.—  Sec  Compasses  prismatic. 

Prisms. — -See  L-nses  and  Prisms.  Optical  Glasses. 
Pritchard,  A.,  577. 

Prize  Medals.  - Total  number  of  Prise  Medals  awarded,  si. 
List  of  Exhibitors  to  whom  Prise  Medals  have  Into 
awarded,  showing  the  Nation,  the  No.  in  tlie  Catalogue. 
Name  of  Exhibitor,  and  Objects  rewarded  ; vis., 

Class  1. — Ixxiv. 

U. -lxxix. 

m. — ixxxlil. 

IV.— Ixxxix. 

V. — Ci. 

V a. — ciii. 

VI.— civ. 

VII. — evil. 

VIII. — cviil. 

IX.— cxiii. 

X.— cxvi. 

X A.— cxix. 

X n.— cxxiii. 

X c.-  exxv. 

XL— exxvi. 

XII. — cxxviU. 

XIII.  - cxxxii. 

XIV. —  cxxxvii. 

Phizes.  Decisions  come  to  by  Her  Mtgcsty’s  Commis* 


Class  XV. — cxl. 
XVI.— cxliii. 
XVII.— cxl  vii. 
XVIII.— cliii. 
xix.— civ. 
XX.— clx. 
XXL— clxiv. 
XXII.— clx  vili. 
XXin.— clxxviii. 
XXIV.-clxxxi. 
XXV. — clxxxiil. 
XXVI.— clxxxv. 
XXVII.— clxxxvili. 

xiwn.  citll. 

XXIX.— cxciv. 
XXX.  cwfaj. 
Ladies'  J ury . — cdv. 
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■loner*  relative  to  Prises,  xv,  xvi,  Xnte.  Instructions 
from  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  the  Juries  respecting 
awards,  xlvli-1.  Minute  of  the  Royal  Commission,  on 
the  award  of  the  Council  Medal,  1— III-  List  of  Jury 
Awards,  Ixxlil-ccv.  Bee  also  Council  Medals.  Honour- 
able Mention.  Prize  Medals.  Money  Awards. 

Prosser  and  Hadley,  428,  434. 

Prosser,  R.,  1185. 

Protean  Stone.— Various  articles,  such  as  door  handles, 
finger  plates,  kc..  Included  under  this  head,  13lifi.  The 
material  new,  derived  from  gypsum,  ib.  Beautiful 
objects  composed  thereof,  ib.  Applicable  for  many 
purposes  for  which  Ivory  and  marblo  are  at  present 
used,  ib.  Description  of  this  very  ingenious  manu- 
facture, 1399.  Process  by  which  these  results  are  ob- 
tained, ib.  Manner  in  whi£h  the  colouring  is  effected, 
1399,  1400.  Specimens  exhibited,  awards,  and  names 
of  exhibitors,  1400. 

Proutat  and  Co.,  1076. 

Prouty  and  Mears,  483,  518. 

Prudent,  L.,  593. 

Prussia. — Samples  of  potato-flour  and  sago  from  Prussia, 
134.  Also  fine  series  of  macaronis  and  pates,  ib.  Sam- 
ples of  dried  garden  and  orchard  fruits,  137.  Choco- 
lates, 144.  Samples  of  oils,  200,  350.  Colouring 
matters  or  dyeing  stuffs,  214.  Fine  examples  of  raw 
silk,  347.  Specimens  of  common  flexible  sponge,  353. 

Woollen  manufacturing  machinery,  416.  Shearing  ma- 
chine, ib.  Jacquard  anil  punching  machine  for  jac- 
quard cards,  418.  Typo-founding  machine,  421.  Turning 
lathe,  424.  Coining  press,  427.  Flatting  rollers,  ib. 
Vacuum  sugar  apparatus,  432. 

Sextants,  542.  Surveying  and  levelling  instruments,  ; 
546,  547,  549.  Standard  measure  of  length,  551,  552.  j 
Balances  of  various  construction,  559, 560.  Telescopes, 
572.  Spectacles,  opera-glasses,  lenses,  &c.,  593.  Dagu- 
erreotypes, 604.  Thermo-electric  battery  and  ap- 
paratus, 614.  Ingenious  electric  telegraph,  641.  I 
Chemical  apparatus,  648,  649.  Thermometers,  661.  I 
Planimeter,  667.  Collection  of  models  of  crystals.  668. 
Drawing  instruments,  671,  672.  Globes,  677.  Chro- 
nometers, 732,  745. 

Samples  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  787,  788.  Speci- 
mens of  linens  and  damasks,  813  815.  Mixed  fabrics 
from  Prussia,  820.  Objects  exhibited,  822,826.  Col- 
lection of  shawls,  834,  840. 

State  of  printing  in  this  country,  specimens  exhibited, 
878,  879.  Examples  of  paper,  265,  Collection  of 
types  and  specimens,  986.  Specimens  of  stationery 
paper,  987-994. 

Printed  goods,  1000,  1002.  Varieties  of  dyed  yarns,  j 
1001,  Its >3.  Specimens  of  needlework  and  embroidery,  i 
1036.  Carpets  and  table  covers,  1012,  1044. 

Specimens  of  cutlery,  edge  tools,  Sk\,  lolfi  1079.  Haul-  | 
ware,  Iron  castings,  ami  iron  manufactures,  1101  et  srtj.  \ 

Articles  of  gloss,  1180,  1181.  Remarks  on  the  coutri-  , 
butions  of  Prussia  to  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the 
Exhibition,  1194,  1 195.  Collection  of  furniture,  car- 
ton-plerre  figures,  &c.,  1211,  1213.  Specimens  of  1 
manufactures  in  porphyry,  1245.  Chemical  utensils  ! 
and  apparatus,  1292.  Specimens  of  glazed  fire-clay 
goods,  1294,  Improved  employment  of  threads  of 
elastic  tissue,  1313,  1316.  Examples  of  painting  and 
other  brushes,  1326. 

Eau-de-Cologne  and  other  perfumery,  and  soap,  1359, 
1361-1363.  Statistical  account  of  the  stearic  candle 
manufactures  In  Prussia,  1382.  Collection  exhibited, 
1397.  Sample  of  paste-blacking,  1402-  Imitation 
lurifrr-matches,  1412.  Conserved  fruits,  1422,  1427.  | 
Umbrella  and  parasol  handles,  1469,  1474.  Specimens 
of  walking  sticks  and  sword  canes,  1484,  1*87.  Col- 


lection of  pipes,  chiefly  amber  manufactures,  1499, 
1504,  150-V  Papier-mache  snuff  boxes,  1511.  Toy*, 
1520,  1525. 

Notices  of  the  principal  works  contributed  by  Prussia  to 
the  Fine  Arts  department  of  the  Exhibition,  vis.— W'orka 
of  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1561- 1563.  Works  of 
sculpture  on  a small  scale,  1563-1565.  Designs  for 
tapestry,  1565.  Lithochromy,  ib.  Architectural  models, 
1565,  1566.  Castings  in  bronze,  1586.  Castings  in 
iron,  1587. 

Prussia,  11.  M.  the  King  of— Remarks  on  the  shield  pre- 
sented by,  to  O.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1127. 

1333,  1563.  1561. 

Prussian  Buie.-  Considerable  quantity  thereof,  formerly 
made  and  exported  to  China  for  colouring  green  teas  ; 
price  formerly  and  at  present,  95.  Specimens  of,  1 16. 

Prussian  Royal  Iron  Foundry  (Berlin),  1100.  1101,  1 lo7, 
1133. 

Prussiate  of  Potash  — Sco  Potash , Prussia! e of. 

Psycho,  E.  (Juror),  lxlv. 

Puckridge,  F.,  353. 

Puggard,  II.,  127. 

Pugh,  J.  W.,  792. 

Pugh,  D.,  im 

Pugin,  A.  W.  (Juror),  Ixv,  U06,  1588,  1561.  1608,  1612, 

1627. 

Puissant,  F.,  1 1 12, 

Pulham,  J.,  1284, 

Pulls,  G.,  127,  225,  349. 

Pullman,  R.  W.  and  J.,  SSfL 

Pulses  and  Cattle  Food— Observations  on  the  exhibition 
of,  130,  131. 

Pumice  Stones— From  the  banks  of  the  river  Waikato, 
New  Zealanid,  38.  Specimens  of  artificial  pumice  stone 
from  Austria,  1266. 

Pt'MM.--  Inconvenience  resulting  from  the  wearing  out  of 
the  pistons  of  mining  pumps,  30.  Invention  for  adapt- 
ing the  pistons  of  pumps  in  mines  hy  J.  Arthur,  ib. 
Model  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  ib. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  of  the  pump,  and 
its  extensive  use,  considered  in  a mechanical  sense,  it 
is  one  of  our  worst  machines,  as  a means  of  producing 
a given  result  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  power, 
378.  Amount  of  power  lost  in  lifting  and  forcing 
pumps,  ib.  Causes  of  this  loss  of  power,  378-381. 
Pumps  exhibited,  381.  Common  suction  pump,  the 
suction  air  chamber  being  made  of  glass,  showing  its 
action,  ib.  Small  pumps  called  fire  syringes,  ib. 
Description  of  a pump  for  taking  the  surface  water 
only  of  a well,  and  at  the  same  time  filtering  it,  383. 
Double  pump,  with  large  cylinders  and  six-inch  valves 
from  France,  384.  Peculiar  fountain  pump,  nature  of 
its  peculiarity,  ib.  Revolving  pump,  and  various  jets 
d'eau,  ingenious  in  combination  and  arrangement,  ib. 
Deep-well  force-pump,  remarkable  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  valves  can  be  removed  to  be  repaired,  ib. 
See  also  Centrifugal  Pumps.  Valves  for  Pvm/ts. 

PcNCH-CfTTIRO.-  See  Types  and  Type- fount  ting. 

Purbeck  Island.— Plastic  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  obtained  from  Purbeck  Island,  33. 

Purbecr  Stone.— Purbcck  stone  and  Purbeck  marble  ex- 
hibited in  a sculptured  form  by  only  one  person,  1225, 
Not  much  used  at  present,  except  for  restorations, 

8oc  also  Marbles. 

Purcell,  F.,  1036. 

I Purdie,  - 143,  150. 
j Purdy,  C.  W\,  1112. 

Purdy  and  Feudl,  720,  728. 

Pinger,  J.  B.,  1 518. 

Pi'rse  Trimmings  - Specimens  of,  1114, 1115. 

Puscy,  P.  (Juror),  lili,  lvli. 

11  H 
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Putnam,  G.  F.,  335* 

Puttcalla,  Rajah  of,  630. 

Putin,  — , 1029. 

Puzzuolana  Specimens  of,  from  Santorin,  Greece,  80.  I 
Modification  of  putzuolana  by  a mixture  of  burnt  and 
unburnt  stone,  1265.  Specimen  of  a very  fine  natural 
cement  of  the  nature  of  puzxuolana  from  Grocce,  ib. 

Ptcroebvtiibin— Prepared  from  lichens,  121. 

Pynson,  — , 880. 

Pyrenees — Collection  of  marbles  from  the  quarries  at  the, 
67.  Great  variety  and  beauty  of  polish,  ib.  Numerous 
series  of  small  specimens  of  woods  of  the  Upper  ' 
Pyrenees,  326. 

Pyrites.— Separation  of  pyrites  or  schist  from  coal  by  Mr. 
Berard's  purifying  apparatus,  10.  Description  of  the 
apparatus,  ib.  Kxistcnce  of  pyrites  in  the  island  of  j 
Trinidad  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphur,  42.  Manufacture  of  alum  ' 
and  copperas  from  the  pyritous  schists  from  the  coal  ' 
formation,  101.— See  also  Copper  and  Copjter  Ores. 

Pyrkc  and  Sons,  lllfL 

Pykoc.ai.mc  Acid  - Samples  of,  114. 

Pyromeconic  Act i> — Specimens  of,  114. 

Pyrometers. — Use  of  this  instrument,  description  of  the 
construction  of,  Ericsson’s  pyrometer,  6G1,  662..  De- 
scription of  a pyrometer  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  De- 
partment, 662. 

Pyboxantiiin — Specimens  of,  107. 

Quain,  — , 750. 

Quanonne,  C.  and  J.,  1381,  1308. 

Quarrying.  - Sco  Mining,  Ac. 

Quartz.—  Specimens  of  pure  quartz  and  other  ^materials  . 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  from  Rome,  81.  Num-  ‘ 
her  of  objects  caused  in  qunrtz  rock  (rock  crystal) 
from  India  and  China,  1247.  See  also  Jasjrer. 

Queer,  Her  Majesty  Tire  Notice  of  a portrait  of,  by 
Ducluzeau,  after  Winterhalter,  1 540.  1555,  1574.  Por- 
traits of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.  R.  H.  ! 
Prince  Albert,  on  a jewel  cose,  1541.  1555,  Zinc  statue 
of  Her  Majesty  by  the  Vieille  Montagne  Company, 
1587. 

Queen  Libusa,  Statue  of— notice  thereof,  1566. 

Qucnnessen,  — , 647,  648. 

Quercitron  Bark— Specimens  of,  207.  Dye  stuffo  exhi- 
bited, ib.  Dyed  samples  shown,  ib. 

Querini,  G.,  347. 

Quesncl,  — , 1587. 

Quetelet,  L.  A.  J.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ivii,  Ur. 

Quicksilver.— See  Mercury. 

Quilliam  and  Crcer,  1220.  1253. 

Qi  ills.— Application  of  the  quills  of  birds  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes,  possessing  the  qualities  of  cheapness 
and  durability,  1327.  Their  application  also  to  the  • 
making  of  articles  of  dress  and  boskets,  ib.— See  also  I 
Porcupine  Quillt. 

Quiltings. — See  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Quinidine.— Specimens  of  the  alkaloid  “ quinidine,”  121.  I 

Quinine.— Specimens  of  salts,  sulphate  and  citrate  of j 
quinine,  with  other  samples  of  quinine,  108,  111. 

Quinine,  Hydriodate  or— Samples  of,  118. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  or— Specimens  of,  107,  108. 

Quinn,  — , 316. 

Quinquenorone  (Normandy)- Bottle  gloss  manufactory  at,  j 
established  in  1294. 1160. 

Quirin,  St.,  Glass  Works  (France)— Referred  to,  1154. 

1158. 

Rabourdln,  — , 1060.  1317. 

Race  Cups.— Large  ewer,  for  a race  cup,  representing  } 
Hercules  combating  the  horses  of  Diomedos,  1123- 


G roups  for  racing  prizes  in  good  taste,  and  carefully 
executed,  1124. 

Kuchid-ed-din,  - , 894. 

Rackets.— Small  selection  contributed,  1515.  The  manu- 
facture of  such  as  are  used  in  the  game  of  Tennis  better 
understood  in  France  than  in  England,  ib.  Awards 
made,  ib. 

Radcliffe,  — , 371. 

Radicc,  A.  (Juror),  lix. 

Radrooister,  Community  of,  51. 

Raesner,  C.,  333. 

Raffles,  Sir  S.,  195. 

Ragan,  W.,  1213. 

Kagg,  — , 1GI1* 

Ragg,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  lxil. 

Rags. — Sec  Paper , At. 

Rails,  Railway.— W rough t-iron  permanent  way  for  rail- 
ways ; the  rail  mode  to  form  its  own  continuous  bearing, 
400.  Sections  of  railway  bars  of  all  the  forms  used  in 
railways,  400.  Railway  ban  70  feet  in  length,  of 
skilful  workmanship,  ib. 

Railway-Breaks.— Description  of  a carriage-break  exhi- 
bited ; a good  example  of  what  is  termed  the  sledge- 
break,  397. 

Railway  Carriages.— Articnlatcd  Tailway  carriages,  363. 
Eight-wheeled  double  railway  carriage  for  first  and 
second-class  passengers,  395.  Railway  carriage  con- 
structed of  Moulmoin-teak,  varnished,  397.  Patent 
covered  railway  waggon  for  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandize by  railway,  ib.  Excellent  adaptation  of  cor- 
rugated iron  to  the  construction  of  railway  carriages, 
ib.  Application  of  papier  mache  to  the  construction  of 
railway  carriages,  ib. 

Railway-Carriage  Axles. — Patent  rail  way -carriage  axles. 
372.  Illustrations  of  their  process  of  manufacture,  ib. 

Railway  8i.eeper*. — See  Timber  Seasoning. 

Railway-train  Alarms. — Electro-magnetic,  616.  Sim- 
plicity of  the  arrangement,  *6. 

Railway  Traversing  Frame. — Description  of  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  a traversing  frame  to 
remove  carriages  from  one  line  of  rail  to  another,  400. 

Railway  Wrappers. — Excellent  specimens  of  railway 
wrappers  and  Windermere  rugs,  784. 

Rain  Gauges — Different  descriptions  of,  exhibited,  661. — 
See  also  Anemometers.  Atmospheric  Recorder. 

Rakes,  Horse. — Utility  and  economy  thereof,  497. 

Ralph,  F.,  911. 

Ham  ay,  — , 1570. 

Rambouillet  National  Sheepfold,  339. 

Rampcndahl,  H.  F.  C.,  1213. 

Rams’  Heads.-  Kara’s  head  richly  ornamented,  exhibited 
by  M.  McGregor,  of  Perth,  1140.  IUm’s  head  richly 
mounted,  the  ornaments  being  silver  thistles,  exhibited 
by  W.  Baird,  of  Glasgow,  ib. 

Ramsay,  (».  11.,  1231,  1289. 

Ramsay,  R.,  887. 

Ramus,  J.  M..  1535.  1571. 

Rand,  J.,  and  Sons,  779,  785,  788. 

Randall  and  Dicks,  666. 

Randell  and  Sanders,  429. 

Randoing,  J.  (Juror),  lix,  lxri;  (Exhibitor).  767. 

Randolph,  W.,  1436. 

Randon,  L.,  1031. 

Rangel,  A.  P.,  1331. 

Rankin,  K.  and  J.,  431. 

Ranniger,  J.  L.,  and  Son,  866- 

Ransauer,  A.,  761. 

Ransome  and  Parsons,  1269. 

Ransomcs  and  May,  370,  397,  421,  434,  482,  483,  485,  488, 
491,  502,  503,  505,  518,  526. 

Kao  Scindla,  H.  H.  the  Maharajah,  193,  830. 
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Rapeseed  Cake—  Specimens  of,  135.— See  alto  Oil  Cake.  i 

RapmeruOil.-  See  Oil. 

Ilapp,  C.  F.,  and  Son,  1055. 

Rose  hie  and  Co.,  761. 

Ratshinsky,  — , 134. 

Rstzersdorfer,  H.,  1134. 

liau,  C.  H.  (Juror),  Ivil. 

Kau  and  Co.,  1119. 

Rauch  Brothers,  965,  989. 

Rauch,  C.,  1561^  1587. 

Uaucher,  L.,jun.,  357. 

Kauh,  — , 981. 

Kavagli,  P.,  346. 

Raw  Prodhce  and  Materials  (Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom).  — List  of  classes  of  objects  included  in 
Group  A.  Raw  materials,  xiii,  xviii.  Several  collections 
of  especial  value  amongst  the  numerous  samples  of  raw 
produce  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of 
various  countries,  165.  Importance  of  such  selections 
in  a statistical  and  scientific,  as  well  as  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  ib.  Valuable  and  important  collection 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  Indian  empire,  ib.  Valuable  ■ 
and  important  collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  ib.  Valuable  and  extensive  collection 
of  raw  products,  illustrating  the  natural  resources  of  | 
Spain,  ib.  Unrivalled  excellence  of  the  lung  staple 
cottons  of  the  United  States,  ib.  Peculiar  value  and 
excellence  of  the  felting  wools  exhibited  in  the  Aus- 
trinn  Department,  1G6.  Complete  and  well-arranged  ( 
collection  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Scotland,  ib.  < 
Largo  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  fairly  i 
represented  by  the  Liverpool  collection  of  imports,  ib.  * 
Persevering  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ire- 
land, 167.  Remarks  on  Mercer’s  process  for  modifying 
the  fibre  of  cotton,  167.  Ingenuity  of  tho  invention  of 
M.  Popelin-Ducarre  for  preparing  charcoal  in  cylin- 
drical masses,  called  “ Charbon  de  Paris,”  167, 168.  De- 
scription of  a new  kind  of  wool,  called  “ Mauchatnp- 
racrino,”  introduced  by  J.  L.  Graux,  of  Juvincourt, 
France,  168,  169.  Remarkable  progress  made  in  France 
In  the  economical  extraction  and  preparation  of  pure 
gelatines  aud  glues  from  the  waste  parts  of  animal 
bodies;  specimens  exhibited  by  its  chief  originator, 
L.  F.  Grenet,  169.  Council  Medals  awarded  for  collec-  j 
tions  of  raw  produce,  165- 169.  Various  countries  from  j 
which  collections  of  raw  produce  have  been  exhibited, 
for  which  Prise  Medals  have  been  awarded ; names  of 
exhibitors,  169,  170.  — See  also  Animal  and  Vegetable  j 
Subftancee,  fee. 

Rawlings,  J.,  1544. 

Rawlings,  T.,  1679. 

Rawson,  Mrs.,  244. 

Ray’s  Itinerast—  Quoted,  1153. 

Rayko,  — , 348. 

Raymond  and  Schuyler,  134. 

Raynblrd,  II.,  124,  131. 

Rayner,  Eli,  226. 

Rayner,  Mrs.,  1242. 

Razors— Collections  of,  1076-1079. 

Rea,  E„  173. 

Reade,  A.,  225. 

Reade,  C.  W.,  1212. 

Reade,  Rev.  J.  B.,  1 16,  583,  584. 

Readhouse,  — , 676. 

Readier,  Mademoiselle,  1(>33. 

Reaving  Machines.— Supposed  invention  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prescut  century  of  a successful  reaping 
machine ; reward  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  inventor, 
495.  Failure  of  this  invention,  ib.  Invention  of  another 


machine  in  one  of  our  colonies,  and  failure  thereof,  ib. 
Invention  of  on  implement  in  America,  and  success 
thereof,  ib.  Detailed  description  of  this  reaping  ma- 
chine (MkCormick's),  ib.  Remarks  on  Hussey’s  reai>er, 
497.  Result  of  trials  of  M‘Cormick’s  and  Hussey’s 
reaping  machines,  ib.  Prize  awarded,  517. 

Robert,  C.,  1116. 

Rebow.  J.  G.,  340. 

Rcbroff,  A.,  348. 

lteckitt  and  Son,  132,  185. 

Reckless  and  Hickling,  1026. 

Reclima,  the— Observing  chair  for  astronomers,  called, 
693. 

Red  Lake  (a  colour)— Specimens  of,  118. 

Red  Lead.— Varieties  of  orange  and  bright  reel  lead,  110. 

Red  PiiosmoRirs.  - See  Phoe/thorue,  Red  or  AHotnytic. 

Redfern,  G.,  1251. 

Rodgrovc,  R,  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ixii,  lxv. 

Redgrave,  Richard,  R.A.  (Analysis  of  Supplementary  Re- 
port by,  on  Design.) 

Circumstances  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  Re- 
port ; objects  embraced  by  it,  158 8.  Definition  of 
“ design”  and  of  “ ornamental  decoration,”  1588,  1589- 
Rrmarks  in  Illustration  of  the  principles  to  be  observed 
in  construction  and  ornament,  1589.  et  wey.  Ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  tho  middle  ages,  1 589.  1590.  Re- 
naissance style,  1590.  tauis  Quatorec  style,  1590. 1591. 
Traditional  ornament,  1591.  Two  classes  of  omament- 
ists ; the  traditional  who  superstitiously  worship  the  past, 
and  those  who  pay  no  deference  to  authority ; results  of 
the  labours  of  each  class,  1591,  1592.  Governing  prin- 
ciples in  modern  ornamentists,  1592,  1593.  Incongrui- 
ties and  incompatible  combinations,  1593,  1594.  An- 
cleut  and  modern  ornamentation  compared,  1594.  The 
designer  not  appreciatod  by  tho  manufacturer,  1594, 
1595.  Want  of  union  between  the  designer  and  tho 
mechanic  employed  to  carry  out  the  design,  1595.  Taste 
for  design  little  diffused  in  England,  1596.  The  ques- 
tion of  design  nearly  overlooked  in  the  Exhibition  itself, 
ib.  Circumstances  to  be  considered  in  comparing  the 
progress  of  ornament  and  art-workmanship  in  this 
country  with  continental  nations,  1596,  1597. 

Classification  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  in  this 
Report  into  various  heads,  1598,  1599,  viz. : — 

1.  Decoration  of  buildings  ; architectural  decoration 
generally,  1599-1601.  Stained  glass  decoration,  1604- 
1607.  Inlaid  floors,  mosaic  pavements,  inlaid  tiles,  Ac., 
16Q7-IQQ3.  Poper  and  other  hangings,  1610-1613.  Ex- 
terior and  other  metal  work,  1613-1616. 

2.  Domestic  and  other  furniture,  1616-1619.  Cabinetwork 
and  furniture  of  all  kinda,  1619-1627.  Hardware,  com- 
prising grates,  fenders,  fire-irons,  stoves,  gas-fittings, 
lamps,  Ac.,  1627-1Q32.  Carpets,  1632-1637,  Curtains 
and  hangings,  1637-1640. 

3.  Domestic  utensils  and  objects  of  personal  use,  1640, 
1611.  Porcelain  and  potters’  ware,  1641-1648.  Glass, 
1649-1652.  Works  in  tho  precious  metals,  1652-1663. 
Bookbinding,  and  the  44  design”  applied  to  that  branch 
of  industry,  1663,  1664. 

4.  Garment  fabrics,  1665-1673.  Shawls,  1673-1677.  Rib- 
bons, 1677.  1678.  loco,  1678-1680. 

Concluding  remarks : necessity  for  extension  of  educa- 
tion for  art-workmen ; instruction  at  Government 
schools  of  design,  1680,  1681.  Expediency  of  a well- 
arranged  distribution  of  the  means  of  instruction  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  accordance  with  local  wants  and 
manufactures,  lfifiL  Especial  attention  to  the  great 
public  establishments  of  France  essential  as  a means  of 
gaining  Information  as  to  the  know  ledge  of  art  by  work- 
men, 1681,  1682. 

Rcdler,  A.,  742,  745. 
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Kedmayne  and  Co.,  792. 

Reed,  — , m 

Reed  and  Co.,  418,  4.13. 

Uecd  and  Meakina,  304. 

Reed  and  Pardon,  883. 

Beet,  — , 219. 

Reeve,  J.,  38 
Reeve*,  — , 150. 

Reeves,  Greaves,  and  Co.,  469. 

Reeves  and  Sons,  116,  983. 

Reeve*,  T.  R.  and  J.,  492,  518. 

Reffaelli  and  Son,  353. 

Reflecting  Telescopes. — Sec  Telescope*. 

Re cto by  Clay. — Sec  Fire  Clay. 

Refractory  Bricks.— Sec  Fire  Bricks. 

Regard  Brothers,  345,  804 
Hcgeer,  H.  J.,  935,  993. 

Hegnault,  — , 891. 

Regniaud,  J.,  1116. 

Regny  and  Co.,  1265. 

Regout,  P.,  H12j  1180, 

Reh bach,  J.  J..  983.  9&L 
Keichardt,  F.,  800. 

Reich  ebstein  Mires  (Silesia).— Re-opening  of  the  Reieben- 
•tein  Mines  in  Silesia,  after  being  abandoned  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the  application, 
by  M.  Guettier,  of  Professor  Planner's  method  for 
separating  gold  from  the  waste  of  arsenical  ores,  12. 
Rdchbold,  G.,  980,  993. 

Reid,  Captain,  288. 

Reid,  Colonel,  686. 

Held,  J.,  770. 

Reid  and  Sons,  1140. 

Reid,  W.,  643. 

Reidon,  E.,  346. 

ReiHcr,  C.,  671. 

Reigo  de  la  Brnnchardiere,  E.,  1U2£L 
Keimann,  I..,  559. 

Rein,  C.,663,  754.. 

Heinhard,  — , 898. 

Reinhardt,  G.,  157. 

Reinhold,  W.,  834* 

Ueinsch,  Dr.,  649. 

Reis,  Kleda,  and  Co.,  340. 

Remade,  J.,  and  Paranl,  55. 

Hem  bold,  — , 889. 

Remnant,  Edmonds,  and  Remnant,  930,  9,89. 

Remonde,  A.,  421,  434. 

Renaissance  Style.— Origin  and  character  of  the  Renais- 
sance style  in  decoration,  1590, 
ltenard  and  Son,  1181. 

Renault,  — , 199. 

Rendall,  J.,  1332. 

Rcndel,  J.  M.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Renemcuil-de,  475. 

Renkin  Brothers,  470. 

Rennie,  G.  (Juror)  lvi,  lxvi. 

Renny,  Sous,  and  Co.,  812, 

Renou&rd,  — , 89l. 

Ren  wick,  T.,  126. 

Replquet  and  Silvert,  801,  825,  1030. 

Repousse  Wobk.— Principal  objects  in  this  department, 

1553- 

— See  also  Centre  Pieces. 

Requillart,  Roussel,  and  Co.,  1Q38»  1043. 

Resins. —Products  manufactured  from  resin,  110.  Nu- 
merous scries  of  resins  from  Sarawak,  1 78.  I.ist  of  the 
chief  Indian  gums  and  resins,  178-181  -See  also  Gums 
and  Resins. 

Rctor,  F.,  743  745. 

Rettie  ami  Sons,  IU6,  1140.  1245. 


t Ret  tig,  C.  A.,  85. 

' Keulas,  A.  J.,  862. 

| Reuse,  — , 230. 

Reuter,  — , 976. 

RevilUon,  — , 903*  993. 

•*  Hevitt  ” Wheat.— See  Hrh cat. 

Hexer,  C.,  726,  730,  1116 

Rey  Brothers,  1044. 

Rey  and  Co.,  346. 

Rcyder  and  Colin,  740,  745. 

Reynier,  Cousins,  800. 

Reynolds,  — , 209. 

Reynolds,  Copt.,  242. 

Reynolds,  J.,  1112. 

Reynolds,  Messrs.,  1638,  1673. 

Reynolds,  W.,  H25, 

Khan  and  Vetter,  1212- 

Rhind,  W.  G.,  485. 

Rhubarb. — Samples  of  extract  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  120. 
Specimens  of  Banbury  rhubarb,  the  produce  of  the 
Rheum  rhaponticum,  ib. 

Ribbons.-  Specimens  exhibited  In  the  British  Department, 
and  also  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 
796. 

Ribbons,  Designs  for.— Inquiry  Into  the  essentials  of  orna- 
mental design  as  applied  to  ribbons,  1677.  et  snj.  Uses, 
disposition,  and  artistic  effects  of  ribbon  as  used  in 
dress,  1677.  1678.  Tendency  to  gaudiness  and  over- 
decoration  in  the  greater  number  of  articles  exhibited, 
1678. 

Ribera,  A.  Die*  de,  236. 

Rice.— Samples  of  rice  from  the  East  Indies,  129.  large 
series  of  rices  from  Borneo,  some  of  them  curious,  ib. 
Samples  from  the  West  India  possessions,  ib.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  in  Europe  is  confined  to  the  south- 
ern states,  ib.  Grown  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  good  quality,  and  very  extensively ; samples 
from  France,  ib.  Sample  of  rice  from  \ alencia 
(Spain),  ib.  Sample  of  Carolina  rice  from  Portugal, 
ib.  Specimen  of  Riz  de  Piemont,  from  Sardinia,  ib. 
Samples  of  rice  from  Russia,  ib. ; from  Egypt,  A. ; 
from  the  United  States,  129,  130. 

Rice,  W.,  1116. 

Rice  Gluten— Sample  of,  132. 

Rice  Paper. — Samples  of  shola  from  the  vicinity  of  Cal- 
cutta, 246.  Close  resemblance  to  rice  paper,  ib. 
Various  illustrations  of  the  uses  to  which  applied 
In  India,  ib.  Specimens  of  rice  paper  from  China,  *6- 

Rice  Starch. — See  Starch. 

Richard  Castra  de  Lion  (Sculpture).— Referred  to,  1532, 

1579. 

Richard,  Louis,  732,  745. 

Richards,  J.,  jun.,  1052. 

Richards,  N.,  674. 

Richards,  Westley  (Juror),  lxiU,  lxvii. 

Richards,  Westlcy,  und  Son,  469. 

Richardson  Brothers,  146. 

Richardson  Brothers  and  Co.,  116. 

Richardson  and  Co.,  fill. 

Richardson,  C.  J.,  1212,  1558, 1601. 1619, 1648. 

Richardson,  1.  N.,  815. 

Richardson,  J.  T.,  and  Co.,  817. 

Richardson  and  Sons,  136. 

Richardson,  Dr.  T.,  101. 

Richardson,  T.  W.,  570. 

Richardson,  W.  H.  B.  and  J.,  1 180,  1652. 

Richer,  F.,  339. 

Richter  and  Co.,  153. 

Richter,  J.  M,  S.,  lUfi. 

Richter,  L.,  796. 

* Kickett,  C.,  Uli 
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Rickman,  — , ft 80. 

Riddle,  W.,  1112. 

Rider,  Messrs.,  442. 

Ridgway,  A.  F.,  1439. 

Ridgway,  J.,  and  Co.,  1189. 

Ridolfi,  Professor  Michc),  1 16. 

Riedl,  — , 677. 

Riedl,  J.  F.  (Widow  of),  730. 

Rier,  P.,  347. 

Riet,  P.  J.  Van,  234. 

Rletschd,  Ernst,  1535,  1567. 

Ricusaec,  N.,  742,  745. 

Ritles.— See  Guns,  frc. 

Rigault,  — , jun.,  151. 

Rigby,  E.  R.,  1327 
Wgby,  W.  and  J.,  469. 

Rigxnaiden,  Lieut.  J , 461. 

Rlgnon,  F.,  and  Co.,  347,  795. 

Riley,  E.,  116. 

Rlmmel,  E.,  1362. 

Rimogne  and  8t.  LouU-«ur-Meuse  Slate- Works  Company. 

1229. 

Rinaldi,  P.  and  D.,  81. 

Ringuet-Lcprince,  E.,  1212,  1622,  1626. 

Ripa,  L.  D.,  346. 

Ripalda,  Count,  236. 

Ripley,  P.  W.,  139. 

Ripley  and  Sons,  1003. 

Kippingham,  — , 606. 

Risler,  G.  A.,  415,  433. 

Rise,  J.,  834. 

Ritchie  and  M‘Call,  156,  159. 

Ritter,  W.,  1078. 

Ritxcl,  L.,  LLlfL 

Rivart  anti  Amlrieux,  1200,  1212. 

Hi v and,  G.,  339. 

Rives,  Abbe,  971. 

Rivettim  Mach ihk.— Machine  for  rivetting  boiler-plates 
by  pressure,  426. 

Riviere,  Marc  I«s,  978. 

Riviere,  R.,  932,  989. 

Roau  Dxawimo  a«d  Mafpimg  Machime,  545. 

Roake,  J.  W.t  33. 

Robb,  J.,  132. 

Robbins  and  Laurence,  470. 

Robert,  A.,  llfii 
Robert,  A.,  and  Co.,  1112. 

Robert  and  Co.,  153. 

Roberts,  — , 439. 

Roberts,  E.  W.,  87a 
Roberts,  11.,  1277. 

Roberts,  R.,  692,  735,  736,  741,  742,  745. 

Roberts,  li.  and  H.,  1527. 

Roberts,  W.,  and  Co.,  771. 

Robertson  and  Co.,  117. 

Robertson,  Carr,  and  Co.,  1112. 

Robertson,  J.,  244. 

Robertson,  J.  and  J.,  833. 

Robertson  and  Sons,  1028. 

Robertson,  W.,  116. 

Robey,  W.,  853. 

Robiehon,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  1180. 

Robin,  L.,  Uli 

Robins,  Aspdin,  and  Co.,  1263. 1295.  LBS- 1300. 

Robinson  and  Co.,  410. 

Robinson,  J.  K.,  and  Co.,  801. 

Robinson,  J.  and  T.,  801. 

Robinson,  J.  and  W.,  and  Co.,  801. 

Robinson,  Miss,  oclv. 

Robinson,  Portiaux,  149. 

Robinsons  and  Russell,  432,  434,  460. 


Robinson,  T.,  784,  1026. 

Robinsou,  T.  C,  555,  556. 

Robson  and  lloole,  1630. 

Robson,  T.  J.  F.,  710,  730. 

Rocchlglanl,  A.t  1273,  1539.  15HI 
Kocbllic  Acid — Prepared  from  lichens,  121. 

Rochata,  C.f  77,  117. 

Kocholeau,  li.,  1492. 

Rochelle  8alt—  Specimen  of,  111. 

Roc  her,  — , 461,  694. 

Rochettl,  — , 672. 

Rock  and  Co.,  980. 

Rock  and  Granor,  1525. 

Rock,  M.,  335. 

Rock  and  Bon,  410. 

Roc  e-crystals.— Specimens  of  brown  rock-crystals  cut, 
from  Warmbrunn,  in  Silesia,  1 1 49. 

Ilockhausen,  W.,  1457. 

Kockstroh,  II.,  824. 

Rbdel  and  Son,  157,  1427. 

Rodger,  Lieut.  W.,  447,  461. 

Kodier,  P.,  399. 

Roe  and  Hanson,  388,  502. 

Roock,  L.,  346. 

Roeg,  8.,  864. 

Roeller  and  Huste,  1044. 

Roels  and  Co.,  234. 

Koessler,  H.  (Juror),  lx. 

Rocsner,  Professor  C.  (Juror),  liii,  lxiv. 

Roger,  — (of  Amsterdam),  1585. 

Roger  Brothers,  and  Co.,  785,  788. 

Roger  and  Son,  68,  430. 

Rogers  and  Dear,  1212. 

Rogers,  E.,  21. 

Rogers,  G.,  779. 

Rogers,  J.,  117. 

Rogers,  J.,  and  Sons,  1077. 

Rogers,  W.  G.,  1201,  1212,  1537,  1555,  1619,  1622. 

Rogers,  W.  H.,  870,  1622. 

Roget,  Dr.,  682. 

Rohlik,  R.,  12QL 

Koihlkind  (East  Indies). — Collection  of  the  woods  of,  con- 
tributed by  the  Indian  Government,  287, 288. 

Rohr,  F.,  117. 

Kohrig,  C.,  1181. 

Uoi.i.ed  Plate  Glass  rox  Roors— Specimen  of,  1180. 

Roller  and  Blanche!,  729. 

Rollers  (Agricultural). — Original  clumsy  make ; improve- 
ments therein  ; reference  to  the  roller  exhibited  by 
P.  Claes,  of  Belgium,  485,  486.  Roller  superseded  by 
the  clod-crusher,  486. 

Rolph,  J.,  1027. 

Rolwegar,  — , 935. 

Remain,  D.,  1134. 

Roman en go,  G.,  1422. 

Rome.— Small  number  of  productions  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom of  Rome,  exhibited,  81.  Specimens  of  pure  quarts 
sand  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
ib.  Collection  of  native  asphaltes  and  products  of  puri- 
fication  of  this  bituminous  mineral,  ib.  The  manu- 
j facture  of  alum  still  maintains  its  ground  In  the  Roman 
| States,  116.  Specimens  of  flax  and  hemp  from  Rome, 

, 235.  Samples  of  raw  silk  from  the  Roman  States, 

349.  Specimens  of  organxine,  802, 804.  Specimens  of 
paper,  952.  Statistics  of  the  paper-manufacturers  of 
the  Roman  States,  969.  Specimens  of  manufactures  in 
alabaster,  1243.  Bagnivola  in  lapis  laxull,  ib.  Beau- 
tiful specimens  of  mosaics,  1272,  1273.  Notices  of  the 
principal  works  of  sculpture  contributed  by  Rome,  1580. 
Cameos,  ib.  Mosaics,  1580,  1581. 

Rome,  Amcibwt.— Works  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  esta- 
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Wished  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  in  the  reign  of  Tlbe- 
rius,  1145. 

Rfitner,  C.t  350. 

Romctscb,  C.,  993,  Ilia. 

Koinoli,  L.,  1269.  1504. 

Horn  pier,  J.  J.,  1317. 

Ronaldson,  J.,  903. 

Kondot,  N.  (Juror  and  Associate),  lxiv,  1337. 

Rood,  G.,  and  Co.,  867. 

Boors — Models  of,  for  churches,  Ac.,  of  timber,  443.  Also 
of  terra  cotta,  ib.  Models  of,  from  Saxony,  ib.  See 
also  Rolled  Plate  Glass. 

Hooker,  - , 682. 

Roome,  Ann,  cciv. 

Root,  — , 603. 

Rooyackers  and  Son,  1317. 

Hope  — See  Cordage,  frc.  Wire  Ro/ #. 

Roper,  J.,  1116. 

Roper,  W.,  693. 

Ropp,  Baron,  128. 

Rosart,  — , 898. 

Rose,  J.,  and  Co.,  1189, 1648. 

Rose,  J.  T.,  442. 

Rose,  W.  A.,  191. 

Rosee,  Baron  de,  1 109- 
Rosen,  Count  A.  E.  (Juror),  Ivi. 

Rosenberg  and  Co.,  77. 

Roses,  Confection  or— Samples  of,  120. 

Roskell,  J.,  742,  745. 

Ross,  A.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixiii,  (Exhibitor),  526,  532, 
570,  575,  594,  598,  1164- 
Ross,  A.  H.,  658. 

Ross,  C.,  430. 

Ross,  E.  C.,  243. 

Ross,  Hon.  Mrs.,  1225. 

Ross,  O’Connor,  and  Carson,  1181. 

Ross  aud  Thomson,  523, 604. 

Rossclct,  C.  P.  H.,  117. 

Rossi,  G.  M.,  804. 

Rossi  and  Schiappareli,  1398. 

Rossi us-Orlian,  C.  dc  (Juror),  lv. 

Howler,  J.,  1078. 

Roeway,  A.,  and  Son,  434. 

Rotation  or  Maciiinebv.—  Peculiar  method  of  revers- 
ing the  direction  of  machinery  as  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Hosking’s  model  of  stamping  machinery  for 
crushing  copper  and  tin  ores,  21.  Method  of  con- 
verting  vibrating  into  rotatory  motion  by  Demanot, 

Rotch  and  Finzel,  432. 

Rotcrman,  C.,  188. 

Both,  C.  W.,  863. 

Roth,  W.,  jun.,  1427. 

Rotherham  and  Sons,  742,  745. 

Rothschild,  S.  M.  V.,  337. 

Kotsch  and  Reichel,  335. 

Koucou,  J.,  1539,  1575,  1662. 

Rouchier,  F.,  and  Son,  157. 

Route,  A.  F.,  1213. 

Roulz,  — , De,  199. 

Rouse,  Captain,  33. 

Koussanoff,  — , 133. 

Rousseau,  A.  J.,  44. 

Rousseau  Brothers,  153. 

Roussel,  — , 9n3. 

Roussel  I,  - , 1643. 

Rout,  W.,  350. 

Ronvenat,  L.,  1141. 

Roux,  Dr.  (Juror),  Ivili. 

Rouxel,  F.,  235. 

Row,  W.  J.,  R%. 


Rowe,  J.,  Q2L 

Row  lands,  C.  and  W.,  1131. 

Rowlands,  J.,  1229. 

Rowley,  C.,  1112. 

Rowley,  J.,  591. 

Rowney  and  Co.,  117,  9&L 

Roxburgh,  Dr.,  238-240,  270,  282. 

Roxburgh,  J.  and  A.,  834. 

Roy,  C.  F.,  1033. 

Roy,  W.  Von,  78,  1504. 

Royal  Society  for  Improving  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland 
167,  231. 

Royer,  J.  C.  A.,  354. 

lioyle,  Dr.  J.  F.  (Juror),  Uv;  (Kxhibitor),  176,  179,  221 
222,  283,  1449.  1452. 

Roys  tot  i and  Brown,  936.  993. 

Runs  and  Co.,  345. 

Uiil>eland  Ducal  Foundry  (Brunswick),  907,  989.  1240. 

Rudall,  Rose,  and  Co.,  729. 

Kuddimans,  — , 875. 

Rude,  — , 1570. 

Rudolphl,  J.  F.f  1123,  1659. 

Rudyard,  — , 1166. 

Rue,  De  la,  and  Co.,  421,  434,  689,  690,  886.  888,  908  936 
947.  976-981.  1 * 

Rue,  T.  de  la  (Juror),  lx. 

Rue,  T.  de  la  (Associate  Juror),  lxil. 

Rue,  Warren  de  la  (Juror  and  Associate),  lxii,  lxv. 

Ruel,  H.  W.,  1291.  1292. 

Rues,  L.,  186. 

Buffer  and  Co.,  77. 

Rufford,  F.  T.,  1294. 

Kiifin,  A.,  235. 

Buggies,  G.  H.,  44. 

Regs. — 8ee  Carpet «. 

Boos,  Sheep-skin.— Number  of  sxhlbitlons  of  dyed  rugs, 
Ac.,  manufactured  from  English  sheep  and  Angora 
goat-skins,  866.  The  manufacture  of  recent  origin  in 
this  country,  though  known  to  the  Eastern  nations  in 
the  most  remote  times,  ib.  Mode  of  preparation,  ?*67. 
Articles  exhibited  and  awards,  ib. 

Ruhl  and  Sons,  977. 

Rubins,  H.,  730. 

Rumley,  — , 1241. 

RundeU,  — , 610,  693. 

Ruolx,  — de,  1265. 

Rurmann  and  Meckel,  825,  826,  1673. 

Ruschi  Brothers,  202. 

Rushlights.— See  Candles. 

Russel,  V.,  1436. 

Russell  and  Robertson,  1 17. 

Russia.— Immense  revenue  yielded  annually  from  the  gold 
mines  of  Russia,  81.  Reasons  for  this  important  source 
of  riches  to  the  country  possessing  little  interest,  ib. 
The  working  of  iron  and  its  manufacture,  joined  to  the 
working  of  copper,  the  principal  part  of  the  mineral 
industry  of  Russia,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  81,  82. 

Tho  collection  of  Russian  cercalia  the  finest  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, forming  a most  attractive  and  prominent  display, 
127.  Character  and  nature  of  the  samples  exhibited, 
127,128.  Large  quantities  of  rice  of  good  quality  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  provinces,  129.  Samples  exhibited, 
ib.  Beautiful  samples  of  red  and  white  millet,  130. 
Samples  of  green  sugar  peas,  131.  Proverbial  goodness 
of  the  flours  of  this  country,  133.  Excellence  of  the 
collection  exhibited,  133,  134.  Sample  of  unripe  hops ; 
their  high  quality,  136.  Samples  of  mustard,  151. 
Samples  of  starch  and  dextrine,  188. 

Samples  of  the  cmpyreumatic  vegetable  oil,  obtained  by 
the*  destructive  distillation  of  birch  bark,  2U0,  201. 
Collection  of  colouring  matters  or  dye  • tuffs  from, 
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215.  Collection  of  tanning  materials,  220.  Samples  of  j 
cotton,  226.  Large  and  important  series  of  flax  and 
hemp,  235,  235.  Small  number  of  woods  contributed,  ! 
327.  Examples  of  wool  of  a good  and  valuable  quality,  | 
338.  How  silk,  347.  Good  specimens  of  bed-feathers  , 
and  down,  3411.  Isinglass,  the  product  of  Russia,  holds 
the  first  rank  ; specimens  exhibited,  356. 

Machine  for  spinning  silk  directly  from  the  cocoon,  416. 
Large  sextants,  54'2.  Levelling  instruments,  542.  Mi- 
croscope from  Russia;  an  indifferent  instrument,  578. 
Spectacles,  51)3.  Apparatus  for  assaying  precious  metals, 
649.  Practical  utility  of  the  instrument,  649, 650.  Draw- 
ing instruments,  671.  Calculating  machine,  680,  681. 

Small  quantity  of  woollen  cloths,  767.  Their  good 
quality,  i6.  Specimens  of  worsted  stuff  goods,  777, 
780.  Description  of  an  article  of  a novel  and  unique 
character  mode  from  camels’  hair  spun  by  hand,  782. 
Observations  on  the  worsted  yams,  785.  General 
remarks  on  the  exhibition  of  the  silk  manufactures  of 
this  country,  793.  Specimens  of  manufactured  silks, 
brocades,  Ac.,  797-805.  Specimens  of  canvas,  813,  815. 
Specimens  of  shawls,  8.3.3.  Samples  of  furs,  849,  850. 

Specimens  of  printing,  894.  Types,  2113.  Excellent 
specimens  of  paper  and  printing,  990,  993. 

Observations  on  the  printed  goods  and  dyed  yams,  1000 
1001.  Specimens  of  gold  embroidered  leather,  1035. 
Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  1054,  1055.  Cutlery,  1076. 
Bronzes  and  malachite,  1108,  1111,  1112,  1 1 14. 

Beautiful  productions  from  Russia  as  regards  the  setting 
of  precious  stones,  1 120.  Magnificent  articles  of  jewel- 
lery exhibited  by  Kocmmour  and  Zeftigen  of  St. 
Petersburg,  1199.  Articles  of  silver  from  Moscow,  ib. 
Beautiful  exhibition  of  jewellery  from  St.  Petersburg, 
rich,  and  perfectly  set,  1135.  Articles  of  glass,  1181. 
Porcelain,  1 194.  Collection  of  paper-hangings,  1206. 
1227.  Ornamental  furniture,  1211, 1212.  Observations 
os  to  the  object*  in  malachite  and  jasper  and  hard 
porphyry,  1217,  1219,  1254-1257.  Interesting  group  of 
objects  manufactured  from  the  jasper  and  quarts  works 
of  Siberia,  1246.  Fine  specimens  of  true  Florentine 
Mosaic  in  pirtra  timra , 1949,  1250. 

India-rubber  clogs  and  waterproof  pillow,  1317.  Collec- 
tion of  bowls,  dishes,  plates,  Ac.,  formed  of  the  hair  of 
the  rabbit,  hare,  Ac.,  felted  and  afterwards  varnished, 
and  resembling  papier-mache,  1327.  Specimens  of 
soaps,  1.352.  Samples  of  well-made  brown  Windsor 
soap,  Ac.,  from  Warsaw,  1362.  Account  of  the  stearic 
candles  manufactured  in  Russia,  1383.  Excellent 
quality  of  those  exhibited,  1396,  1397.  Wax-light  pro- 
ductions, 1.399.  Excellent  quality  of  those  exhibited, 
1.399.  Remarks  on  a collection  of  fruits  and  marma- 
lades, 1492.  Contribution  of  well-made  but  very  ex-  ! 
pensive  papier-mache  snuff-boxes,  1511. 

No  specimen  of  sculpture  on  a large  scale  contributed 
by  Russia,  1584.  Notices  of  works  of  art  on  a small 
scale,  1584,  1585.  Specimens  of  lithochromy,  1585. 

Russia,  Empress  of,  1249. 

Russian  Imperial  Cabinet,  85Q. 

Ryan,  J.,  H16. 

Ryder,  W.,  426,  435. 

Rye.  Samples  of  rye  from  Belgium,  127.  Polentum  of 
half-ripe  rye  from  Russia,  a novelty  to  England,  though 
extensively  consumed  in  Russia,  128. 

Ryffcl  and  Co.,  301. 

Rybiner  and  Sous,  804. 

Ryles,  — , 674. 
ltymer.  A.,  870. 

Soon  to,  Am  117. 

Sabstier,  If.,  603. 

Sabin,  R.,  834. 


Sacciiabometers.  — Description  of  Dubosq-Soleil's  sac- 
charometcr,  590. 

Sacking.  - Excellence  of  specimens  exhibited,  811,  816, 817. 

Sacks,  W„  147. 

Sacre,  K.,  558,  559. 

Sadd,  W.,  679. 

Saddlery  and  Harness.— General  character  of  the  articles 
exhibited  under  the  subdivision  of  saddlery,  harness, 
and  portmanteaus  highly  creditable  to  the  Exhibitors, 
868.  List  of  Exhibitors,  Exhibits,  and  Awards,  868- 
870.  See  also  JstUhrr,  Ore. 

Saddleworto  (York)— Remarkable  for  the  manufacture 
of  Saxony  flannels,  782. 

Sadler,  Fenton,  and  Co.,  234,  815. 

Sadler  1.,  358. 

Safes  (Iron).— Large  number  of  Iron  safes  and  treasure 
chests,  1 102.  Equal  merit  as  for  os  chances  of  security 
offered,  ib.  Ornamentation  and  expensive  polished 
work  might  be  dispensed  with,  ib.  Expense  neces- 
sarily considerable,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  awards, 
&C-,  1 108,  rt  trq. 

8afett  Fi-ses  (for  Mines).— Description  of  the  safety  fuse 
for  mining  purposes  invented  by  Messrs.  Brick  ford, 
Smith,  and  Davey,  21.  Great  service  of  these  fuses,  ib. 

Safety  Lamps. — Advantages  of  M.  Mueseier’s  safety  lamps, 
53.  Extensive  use  thereof,  ib.  Description  of  the 
lamp,  ib.  Superiority  over  the  Davy  tamp,  53,  54.  Dif- 
ference between  the  lamp  of  M.  Eloin  and  that  of 
M.  Muescler,  54.  Experiments  made  with  M.  E loin's 
lamp  showing  its  value,  ib.  Ingenious  lamp  from 
France,  648.  Extinguishes  itself  when  the  gas  be- 
comes explosive,  ib.  Is  inexpensive,  ib. 

Safflowee.— Beauty  of  this  colouring  matter,  208.  Exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing  silk  and  cotton,  ib.  Various 
specimens  exhibited,  208-210,  214,  215. 

Safflower  Cab  mine-  Samples  of,  111. 

Saffron—  Specimens  of  roots,  flowers,  Ac.,  of,  1 19.  8aroples 
of  saffron,  213-215. 

Sago.— Sample*  of  sago  made  from  potato  floor,  132. 
Samples  of  sago  from  Prussia,  134.  Samples  from 
Angola,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Borneo,  and  Ceylon, 
152.  Sample  of  sago  cake  from  the  Moluccas,  ib. 

Sfigra,  Ramon  de  la  (Juror),  liv.,  lxvi,  (Exhibitor),  245,329. 

Said  Ago,  1505, 

Sailcloth.— Power-looms  for  making;  peculiar  arrange- 
ments thereof,  417.  Specimens  of  cotton  sail-cloth, 
from  the  United  States,  of  great  strength,  761.  General 
excellence  of  the  specimens  of  sail-cloth  exhibited,  811, 

8JJL 

St.  Etienne,  Madame,  132,  156. 

St.  Helena.— Contribution  of  willow-tree  snuff-boxes  from, 

1510. 

St.  Pclayo,  The  Nunnery  of  (Spain),  1427. 

Sainte  and  Co.,  193,  1398. 

Sal-Ammoniac  — Method  of  preparation,  1 10.  Samples 
thereof,  115,  120. 

Sale,  J.  N„  1002. 

Sale?,  Pollard,  and  Co.,  146. 

Saucine— A new  discovery,  produced  from  willow  bark, 
113. 

Salicylic  Acid—  Samples  o£  114. 

Salivsky,  Madame,  1181. 

Sallandrouxe  de  l^mornaix,  1039. 

Salm,  Prince,  1112. 

Salmon.— Samples  of  fresh  salmon,  preserved  in  tin  canis- 
ters, from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  equal  to 
the  English  salmon,  157. 

8almon,  W.  J.,  570. 

Salomons  and  Sons, ^028. 

Salshausen  Salt  Works,  78. 

Salt,  Common.  Products  from  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire, 
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as  purified,  by  W.  Worthington,  33.  Halt  is  obtained  j 
from  the  evaporation  of  saline  springs  in  most  of  j 
the  States  dependent  on  the  Zollverein,  78.  The  works 
are  conducted  by  the  Government,  ib.  Specimens  ex- 
hibited, ib.  Specimens  from  the  Royal  salt  mines  of  | 
Volterra  in  Tuscany,  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of  | 
brine,  87.  Effect  of  theabolition  of  the  Exciseduty  on  j 
salt  upon  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  98.  j 
Samples  of  common  salt  and  of  salt  used  for  domestic  > 
purposes,  IU6,  109.-*  See  also  Salts,  Chemical.  Salts  of' 
Sea-  Water. 

Salt  and  Lloyd,  1 ILL 

Salt  and  Mear,  1294. 

Salt,  T.  (Juror),  lx,  Ixvii ; (Exhibitor),  779,  787,  788. 

Salt  Butter— Sample  of,  from  Spain,  158. 

Salter,  S.,  442,  1543,  1560. 

Salter  and  Co.,  771. 

Saltpetre  (Nitrate  of  Potash)—  Specimens  of,  1 16,  118. 

8 alts,  Chemical  - Samples  of  various  chemical  salts,  (un- 
described),  106-110,  111-113,  118,  120,  121.— See  also 
Ammonia,  Salts  of.  Pink  Salt. 

Salts  or  Sea-Water. — Various  salts  prepared  from  sea- 
water by  the  process  of  M.  Balard ; Council  Medal 
awarded  for  the  same,  93.  Saline  products  of  the  sea-water 
of  the  Mediterranean  enumerated  and  described,  93, 94. 

Salucc,  — , 117. 

Sambuc,  P.,  346. 

Samoilolf,  L.  (Juror),  lix. 

Samuels,  D.,  268. 

Samuelson,  B.,  509,  518. 

Sanitary  Pi- r poses. — Earthenware  for,  1190,  1191. 

Sanchez,  Pescador,  1112. 

Sards  (for  glass-making  and  other  purposes. — Purity  of  the 
sand  at  8tone.  near  Aylesbury,  28.  Use  thereof  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  ib.  Specimens  of  sand  and  glass, 
ib.  Sands  from  Cornwall  employed  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes,  33.  Advantageous  use  of  white 
quart  rose  samht  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  39.  Spe- 
cimens from  Canada,  ib.  Specimens  of  pure  sand  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  from  Rome,  81. 

Sandell,  F.,  1412. 

Sanders,  G.,  1078. 

Sanders,  J.,  1316. 

Sanderson,  R.  and  A.,  and  Co.,  833. 

Sanderson  and  Reed,  801. 

Sandford,  Rev.  J.,  1536. 

Sand  ford,  Owen,  and  Watson,  424. 

Sandoval,  De,  and  Co.,  144. 

Sarostome. — Good  building  material  furnished  by  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Ardsley  Oaks  Quarry,  near  Barnsley,  26. 

SxRDwicn  Islands. — Species  of  paper  made  in  these  islamls 
from  vegetable  substances,  948. 

Sang,  J.,  664. 

Sangcrhouson,  Landwirthschaftllcher  Verein,  235. 

Sangiorgio,  A.,  1536.  1577. 

Songster,  W.  and  J.,  1474. 

San  in,  — , 117. 

Sanlecque,  — , 898. 

Santa  Clara,  the  Nunnery  of  (Madeira),  1431,  1436. 

Santonin. — Specimens  of,  106,  107. 

Sopclkin,  V.,  1389.  1398. 

Sapognikoff,  Heirs  of,  801. 

Sapan  Wood— Specimens  of,  from  Slam,  206,  210.  Dyes 
extracted,  206.  Dyed  samples,  ib. 

Sapsford,  P.,  932. 

Saraciid,  C.  A.,  202. 

Saragossa  Agricultural  Board,  170,  215,  220. 

Saragossa,  Province  of  (Spain),  83. 

Sarasin  and  Co.,  796. 

Sarawak. — Numerous  series  of  resins,  gums,  and  gum 
resins  from,  178.—  See  also  Borneo. 


Sardines.  — Samples  of  sardines  preserved  in  oil  from 
Prance,  157. 

Sardinia.  -The  exhibition  of  mineral  produce  from  Sar- 
dinia, small  and  unimportant,  83.  Specimens  of  iron 
ores  and  slates,  ib.  Samples  of  rice,  called  Riz  dr 
Piedmont,  129.  Samples  of  pates  of  various  kinds,  134. 
Samples  of  uil-cake,  135.  Specimens  of  oils,  201.  Speci- 
mens of  raw  silk,  347.  Samples  of  wax,  350.  Sam- 
ples of  glue,  356.  Watches  and  watch-making  ma- 
chinery, 744. 

Specimens  of  manufactured  silks,  velvets,  plush,  kc., 
797-805.  Collection  of  small  punches  and  types,  9tl1 
Statistics  of  the  paper  manufacture  of  Sardinia,  96-"*. 
Specimen#  of  printing,  986. 

Remarks  on  the  printed  goods  from  Sardinia,  1000.  Spe- 
cimens of  embroidery,  1034, 1036.  Specimens  of  filigree 
work  from  Genoa,  1134.  Inlaid  tables,  1198,  1211- 
1213.  Slates  of  good  quality  from  Cilia  vari, 
Specimens  of  paving-blocks  of  artificial  marble,  I96j. 
Brushes  of  all  kimls  made  from  bristles,  1326.  Steark 
candles,  1383, 1398.  Specimens  of  paste-blacking,  140'. 
Preserved  fruits  and  sugar  conserves  from  Genoa,  1122. 
Remarkable  specimen  of  a stuffed  elk  from  Turin, 
1440.  1443.  Collection  of  walking-sticks,  1485,  1487. 
Carved  meerschaum-pipe  bowls,  1501,  1505.  Contri- 
butions from  Sardinia  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
of  the  Exhibition,  1576.  1579. 

Sargeas,  J.  C.,  345. 

Saris  and  Rengos,  1036. 

Serre,  H.,  jun.,  1362. 

SarkafarilLa— Extracts,  or  elixir  of,  104,  1 10. 

SARaNETS— Specimens  of,  from  various  countries,  797-8(6. 

Sash  Bars— Model  of  machine  for  cutting,  428.  Used  for 
the  sash  bars  of  tbe  Exhibition  Building,  ib. 

Satin# — Specimens  of,  from  various  countries  exhibited. 
797-805. 

“ Satins  nr.  Chine.”— Specimens  of  this  fabric  from  France. 
776,  777.  Specimens,  from  Russia,  777.  From  Prusn*. 
778. 

Sattler,  W.,  117. 

Sauckcn,  M.  A.  Von,  337. 

Sauerbrey,  V„  472. 

Saulini,  T.,  1537,  1580. 

Saunders  and  GatcheU,  144,  210. 

Saunders,  J.  B.,  461. 

Saunders  and  Son,  693. 

Saunders,  T.  II.,  882, 1446,  9BIL 

Saunders,  W.  W.,  246,  247. 

Sanssure,  J.  P.  de,  322. 

Sautreuil,  — , jun.,  428,  435. 

Sauvage,  R.,  and  Co.,  804. 

Savage,  A.,  431. 

Savage’s  u Hints  for  Decorative  Printing,”  quoted,  865. 

Savard,  A.,  1136. 

Savory  and  M os  bach,  1 136. 

Savi,  P.,  347. 

Savigny,  — , 752. 

Savory  and  Moore,  117. 

Sawing  Machine — For  executing  ornamental  cabinet 
work,  428. 

Saws. — Specimens  of  various  descriptions,  1075-1079. 

Sax,  A.,  722-724,  727. 

Sax-hobns  and  BAX-Tmmrrrs.—  Remarks  on  Mr.  Adolphe 
Sax’s  horns  and  trumpeta,  724,  725. 

j Sax  e-Gotha,  Duchy  or— Specimen  of  painting  on  chin* 
from,  1568. 

Saxony.— Specimens  of  the  common  flexible  sponge  from 
Saxony,  353.  Gelatines  of  the  Dutch  and  Givet  kinds, 
of  the  ordinary  qualities,  356.  Electric  telegraph.  64*. 
Samples  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  788.  Speci- 
mens of  damask  cloths  and  napkins,  813.  815.  Mixed 
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fabrics,  825.  Excellent  specimens  of  printing,  879,  > 
986.  Statistics  of  the  paper  manufacture  of  Saxony, 

968. 

Specimens  of  varieties  of  dyed  yams,  1001-  Exhibition  of 
lace  and  embroidery,  small  and  of  a manufacture  j>e- 
culiar  to  the  country,  and  of  limited  sale  in  England, 
1023.  Specimens  of  embroidery,  UML  Floor-cloths  und 
painted  table-covers,  1044.  Specimens  of  cutlery,  1078.  1 
Fine-toned  bell,  1110.  India-rubber  manufactures,  i 
LiLL  | 

Contribution  of  cbocolate-figurea,  1423  Remarks  on  some 
glove-boxes  and  a dressing-case,  1457.  Collection  of  j 
papier-mache  and  other  snutf-boxes,  1511.  Toys  and 
busts  in  pewter,  1 520.  Notices  of  the  principal  works  ! 
contributed  by  Saxony  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
the  Exhibition,  viz. : works  of  sculpture  on  a large  i 
scale,  1567,  1568.  Enamels  on  porcelain,  1568.— See 
also  i lottery. 

Saxony  Koyal  China  Manufactory,  Meissen,  117,  1194- 

Saxony  Royal  Smalt  Works,  Schneebcrg,  117. 

Sayce,  J.,  and  Co.,  1060. 

Saynor  and  Sons,  1077. 

Sazikoff,  I.,  1128. 

Sc agliola  Work.  — Specimens  of,  exhibited  ; remarks 
thereon,  awards,  fee.,  1266,  1269.  Gothic  arch  of  a new 
kind  of  scagliola,  invented  and  exhibited  by  D.  Dolan.  ; 
of  Manchester,  1268.  Objects  in  a new  and  peculiar 
manufacture  of  scagliola  from  Tuscany,  1268.  126.4. — 
Sec  also  Cement,  Roman . Sre. 

Scales.— See  iFriyhing  Machines.  Weights  and  Measures.  I 

Scar  ms  avia.— Remarkable  works  in  jasper  and  hard  por- 
phyry from,  1218. 

Scarifier,  Gumnui,  oa  Cultivator.— Full  serviceable- 
ness  of  this  implement  not  yet  understood,  though  the 
forms  thereof  ore  numerous,  486.  Detailed  statement 
showing  the  great  utility  and  advantage  of  this  imple- 
ment if  used  upon  system,  486-488.  Description  of 
Biddle's  cultivator, exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kansome,  488. 
Description  of  Coleman’s  scarifier,  ib.  Reference  to 
BcntaU's  scarifier,  and  to  Kilby's  cheap  paring  plough, 
ib.  Articles  exhibited,  prizes  awarded,  518. 

Sc  ha  has,  J.,  1266. 

Schaefer,  Otto,  and  Schcibe,  889,  948. 

Rchaerff,  R.,  1029. 

SchaeufTelcn,  G.,  948,  965,  989. 

Schaffgotsch,  Count,  1161,  1180. 

Schafhnutl,  Dr.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Iviii,  Ixii. 

Scharenbcrg,  A.,  118,  214. 

Schattenmann,  — , 105. 

Schedl,  C.,  52,  1116. 

Rcheibler  and  Co.,  347,  795,  80l. 

Schelter,  G.,  903- 

Schenck,  R.  B.,  228,  230. 

Schendel,  Van,  690. 

Schcppers,  F.,  781. 

Scherer,  A.  (Juror),  lix. 

Sehlcdmaycr  and  Sons,  729. 

Schicrtx,  J.  G.,  596. 

Schilling  and  Sutton,  118. 

Schilt,  — , (of  Paris),  1540,  1574. 

Schilt,  V.,  682. 

Schinkel,  — , 1565. 

Srhippcr,  C.,  804. 

Schist. — Products  of  distilled  schist,  121.— See  also  Pyrites. 

Schlaepfcr,  Schlatter,  and  Co.,  1032. 

Schleicher,  C.,  1112. 

Schlesinger  and  Co.,  422,  936,  980,  982. 

Hrhleuss,  II.,  1036. 

SchUppe,  C.,  95,  117. 

Schloss-Frikaten,  338. 

Schloss,  Widow,  and  Brother,  980,  682,  230.- 


Schlumberger  and  Co,  780,  loo-i. 

Schmautz,  C.,  1112. 

Schmcrbauch,  H.,  980. 

Schmerbor,  S.,  879. 

Schmcrsahl,  A.  E.,  100,  118. 

Schmid,  J.  G.,  and  Sons,  786,  788. 

Schmidt,  C.,  1112,  1540. 

Schmidt,  F.,  1522. 

Schmidt,  G.  F.,  1034. 

Schmidt,  H.  D.,  36J,  406. 

Schmidt,  I , 471. 

Schmidt,  P.  L.,  1116. 

Schmlegcr,  A.,  786,  783. 

Schmolz,  W.,  and  Co.,  471,  1077. 

Schnapper,  H.  L.,  976. 

Schneider  and  Co.,  58. 

Schneider  and  Legrand,  416,  435. 

Schncll,  L.,  943. 

Schnitzer,  — , 1227. 

Schnitzler  and  Kirsrhbaum,  471. 

Schneider,  — , 456,  460. 

Sch  no rr  and  Stcinhaeuscr,  1034. 

Schoch,  Schiess,  and  Co.,  1032. 

Schoell,  C.  A.,  678. 

Schcening,  II.,  934,  981. 

Schofield,  J.,  &2L 
Schofield  and  Co.,  783. 

Schtill,  A.,  771. 

Schbller,  L.,  and  Sons,  771. 

Schuller,  P.  (Juror),  lix,  Ixvi. 

Schomburgk,  Sir  R.,  152,  170,  187,  201.  331. 

Schttubcrg  Flax  Spinning  Mills,  234. 

Schoneveld  and  Westcrban,  187. 

Schonhofer,  S.,  443. 

School  of  Design,  London.— Creditable  character  of  the 
designs  intended  for  manufacturers  exhibited  by  this 
school,  1544.  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  the  institution ; 
Honourable  Mention  mode  of  certain  pupils,  >544,  1545. 
Other  remarks  referring  to  the  foregoing,  1558,  lb-33. 
See  also  Spitaffields  School  of'  Design. 

Schooley  and  Hough,  158. 

Schooling,  H.,  1415-1417,  1427. 

Schoppcr,  M.  A.,  801. 

Schramm,  J.  L.  F.,  200. 

Schregcr,  B.,  1141. 

Schreiber,  F.  (Juror),  liii. 

Schrcibcr,  F.  A.,  1034, 

Schreiber,  J.  C.  G.,  97ft.  990. 

Schroder,  C.  H.,  730. 

Schroder,  N.,  1331 . 

Schrudter,  E.,  549. 

Schroeder,  J.,  668. 

Schropp  and  Simon,  80. 

Schrttttcr,  Professor,  1407. 

Schruck  and  L’hlich,  118. 

Schubarth,  Professor  (Juror),  Ivii. 

Schubert,  Mn.,  1034. 

Schueler,  Dr.  G.  (Juror),  Ixili. 

Schiill,  L.,  965,9113, 

Schulz,  C.,  1487. 

Schulze,  D.,  817. 

Schulze  and  Sons,  709. 

Schumacher,  — , jun.f  1055. 

Schumann,  O.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Schur  and  Kohring,  118. 

Schurmann  and  Schrbder,  771. 

Schutz,  L.  N.,  1112. 

Schwabc  and  Co.,  1Q02. 

Schwann,  F.  (Juror),  lx,  Ixvli ; (Exhibitor),  S2L 
Schwann,  Kell,  and  Co,  780. 

Schwanthaler,  — , 1566. 
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Schwartc,  J.  D.,  1073. 

Schwarts  and  lluguenin,  listg. 

Schwartzenbach,  F.  J.,  80l. 

* chwarz,  C,,  1116. 

Schwarz,  F.,  sen.,  1 1 16. 

Schwarz,  J.,  1 1 16.  l:i >6. 

Schwarz,  Dr.  W.  (Juror),  lxi. 

S 'h warzenberg,  Prince,  50. 

Schwcrbcr,  J.,  426,  435. 

Schwerin,  Count  von,  337. 

Scissors — Specimens  of  various  descriptions  of,  1076-107:). 

Scola,  A . 847. 

Sconce,  A.,  219. 

Scotch  Son  a— A salt  of  commerce,  origin  of  the  term,  98. 

ScuTi.Azn  - Valuable  collection  illustrating  the  native  ! 
vegetable  dyes  of,  209.  List  of  the  timber,  ornamental  ' 
and  fruit  trees  of,  267,  268.  Inferior  description  of 
pearls  from  the  Biver  Ythan  (Aberdeenshire),  352. 
Variety  of  woollen  cloths  from,  766.  Fine  grained 
granite  rocks  in  some  parts  of,  1221.  - See  also  Coal.  \ 
Ha  ip  Produce , ire. 

Scoti  Brothers,  316. 

Scott, — , (of  Schcmlan),  318. 

Scott,  Dr.,  176. 

Scott,  E.,  and  Co.,  267.  I 

Scott,  G.  C.,  1543. 

Scott  and  Glasfonl,  1078, 

Scott,  L.,  118. 

Scott,  P.,  1061. 

Scott,  S.  T.,  1055. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  877, 

Scragg,  T.,  513,  518. 

Scrai*  Books. -Large  variety  thereof  exhibited,  ilflQ.  New  . 
mode  of  fastening  the  leaves  therein,  ib.  Awards  to 
exhibitors,  fltt. 

Screen,  T.,  1483. 

Screw  Propellers. — Model  of  a gun-metal  screw  propellers 
363.  Pair  of  30-horse  power  patent  direct-acting 
engines,  called  trunk-engines,  for  driving  a screw  pro- 
peller, 367.  Description  thereof,  ib.  Models  illus- 
trating the  gradual  advance  and  improvement  of  the 
screw  propeller,  368.  Direct-acting  engine  for  driving 
a screw  propeller,  of  good  workmanship,  370. — See  also 
Marine  Engine*.  Steam  lessels. 

Screw  Company  (Patent),  1112. 

Screws—  Specimens  of  various  descriptions  of,  1112,  1 1 16. 

Sc  rive  Brothers,  423,  435,  815, 

Sculpture,  Models,  and  Plastic  Art  (Class  XXX.)— 
Tabular  classification  of  objects  into  which  this  ('lass 
is  divided,  xlvii.  List  of  Jurors  appointed  for  this 
Class,  lxv.  List  of  Exhibitors  in  this  (.'lass  to  whom 
Council  Medals  have  been  awarded,  exeix.  The  like, 
of  those  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
cxcix-cci.  Of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is 
made,  cci-cciii.  And  of  those  in  whose  favour  money 
awards  have  been  made,  ccill. 

Date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Jury  of  this  Class;  elec- 
tion of  Deputy  Chairman  ; nomination  of  Hub-Com- 
mittees, 1 529.  Course  of  action  pursued  by  the  Jury  in 
the  distribution  of  their  awards;  principles  by  which 
they  have  been  guided,  1529-1332.  Growing  taste  for 
objects  of  art ; increasing  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held,  l_530j  152L 

Works  recommended  for  the  Council  Medal,  1 532. 

Works  to  which  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  or  to 
the  Exhibitors  of  which  Honourable  Mention  is  made, 

viz. : 

Sculpture  at  a Fine  Art. — In  metals  simple,  as  gold, 
silver,  copper.  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  &c.,  1533.  In  metals 
compound,  as  bronze,  olcctrum,  fce.,  1 533,  1531.  In 
minerals  simple,  as  marble,  stone,  gems,  clay.  Ac  f 1534 


1536.  In  elaborate  mineral  materials,  as  glass,  porce- 
lain, Itc.,  1536.  In  woods  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, 1536,  1537.  In  animal  substances,  as  ivory, 
bone,  shells,  15-37. 

t forks  in  Die- Sinking,  I ntay hot.  Coins,  medals,  tad 

models  of  a medallic  character  in  any  material.  1537. 
Impressions  struck  from  dies  for  ornamental  purpose*. 
ib.  Gems,  either  in  cameo,  or  in  iutaglio,  shell  cameos, 
ib.  Heals,  Sec.,  ib. 

Architectural  Decoration*. — Integral,  In  relief,  colour,  kc.. 

1538.  Adventitious,  as  stained  glass,  tapestry,  &e.,  A. 

Mosaic*  and  Inlaid  i forks. — In  stone,  1538, 1 .*39.  In  tiles. 

1539.  In  vitrified  materials,  ib.  In  wood,  ib.  In  metal. 
1539,  1540. 

Enamel*. — On  metals,  1540.  On  china,  1540,  1541.  On 
glass,  1541. 

Materials  and  Processes  applicable  to  the  Fine  Arts  gemralls, 
including  Fine- Art  Printing,  Printing  in  Colour,  $r.— 
Encaustic  painting  and  fresco,  1541.  Ornamental  print- 
ing, chromo-typography,  gold-illuminated  typography, 
typography  combined  or  uncombined  with  embossing, 
ib.  Lithography  (black),  chroino-lithography,  gold- 
illuminated  lithography,  lithography  combined  or  un- 
combincd,  with  embossing,  1541,  1542.  Zincography 
or  other  modes  of  printing,  ib.  Other  processes  ap- 
plicable to  the  fine  arts  generally,  ib. 

Model*.-  In  architecture,  1543,  In  typography,  1544. 
In  anatomy,  ib. 

Design*. — Special  Committee  of  the  members  of  this  Jury 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  various  designs 
for  decoration,  tapestry,  embroidery,  mixed  fabrics, 
&c. ; Medals  and  Honourable  Mcntioua  awarded,  1544, 

1345. 

Opinion  of  the  Jury  that  a permanent  industrial  museum 
should  be  established,  1 545,  13-16.  And  that  a statue 
be  erected  to  Prince  Albert  on  the  site  of  the  Exhibition 
Building,  1546. 

Supplementary  Report  by  Dr.  Ifaagen.—  Comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  all  Nations.  1547. 
The  productions  of  the  fine  arts  not  precluded,  pointing 
alone  excepted,  ib.  Close  connexion  of  the  fine  arts 
with  manufactures,  ib.  A fuller  revival  of  the  alliance 
that  subsisted  between  them  in  the  middle  ages  much 
to  be  desired,  ib.  Great  value  of  the  process***  of 
M.  Collos  and  of  Mr.  Chcverton  for  reproducing  works 
of  sc  ilpture,  1547, 1MJL  Order  In  which  it  is  proposed 
to  notice  the  productions  of  each  nation  in  this  Report. 
1548. 

Unites/  Kingdom. — Little  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
Government  to  the  finearts,  1518,  1349.  Noticesof  the 
principal  works  of  sculpture  and  plastic  art,  on  s large 
scale,  contained  in  the  Exhibition,  1349-1353.  Sculpture 
aud  works  of  plastic  art  on  a small  scale,  viz. : works  in 
metal,  embossed  (repousse)  work,  5553.  Medals  ami 
coins,  1 533,  1554.  Works  in  ivory,  1 534.  Works  in 
“ biscuit,”  ib.  Carvings  in  wood,  13.34,  1 533.  Graphic 
representations  on  plane  surfaces,  viz. : now  processes 
of  painting,  1533.  Enamels  on  porcelain  or  metal.  1555, 

1 536.  Painting  on  gloss,  1556,  1557.  Work*  in  niello, 

1 557.  Designs  for  printed  and  woven  fabric*  fur  em- 
broidery and  for  liook  covers,  1357.  1358.  Architectu- 
ral designs,  1539.  Various  processes  of  printing,  vix. : 
lithochromy,  1 559.  Printing  in  oil-colours,  ib.  Zin- 
cography, ib.  Fac-similes  of  printing  executed  by  the 
hand,  1560.  Architectural  designs,  viz.,  the  Exhibition 
Building,  ib.  Models,  1560,  1561. 

The  Zollrenin  : Prussia.— Great  efforts  made  in  Prussia 
by  successive  monarc hs  and  administrations  to  encourage 
the  fine  arts,  1.361.  Happy  results  to  which  these  effort* 
have  led,  ib.  Remarks  on  tlup  principal  works  of  *culi*- 
ture  and  of  plastic  art  on  a large  scale  exhibited  by 
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Prussia,  1 561-1363.  Sculpture  ou  a small  scale,  I 56,1, 

1 564.  Medals,  1563.  Graphic  representations  on  plane 
surface*,  designs  for  tapestry,  ib.  Lithochromy,  ib.  Ar- 
chitecture, models,  1 563.  i 366. 

Havana. — Works  of  sculpture  on  a largo  scale,  I 366. 
And  on  a small  scale,  ib.  New  processes  of  painting, 

I *>66,  1567.  Enamels  on  porcelain  and  on  metal,  1367. 
Painting  on  glass,  »6.  Various  processes  of  printing,  ib. 
Saxony. — Sculpture  and  works  of  plastic  art  on  a large 
scale,  1567,  1 566.  Enamels  on  porcelain,  1568. 
Saxe-Gotha.  - Painting  on  china,  1 566. 

Wurtcmberg. — Sculpture  on  a large  scate,  1 568, 

Hesse  Cosset.-  - Chess-hoard  anil  pieces,  1 503.  156'J. 
llessc  Darmstadt.  - Ivory  carving,  1569. 

Oldenburg.— Architectural  models,  1569. 

Fran**. — Great  encouragement  over  bestowed  by  the 
French  government  and  nation  on  the  fine  arts,  1369. 
Beneficial  results  thereof,  ib.  Notices  of  the  principal 
works  of  sculpture  and  of  plastic  art  on  a large  scale 
contributed  by  France  to  the  Exhibition,  13I1M373. 
Works  of  sculpture  on  a small  scale;  in  metal,  157.1. 
In  ivory,  ib.  In  wood,  ib.  Process  of  M.  Col  las  for 
reducing  sculpture  by  machinery,  ib.  Graphic  repre- 
sentations ou  plane  surfaces,  via.,  new  processes  of 
painting,  1574.  Knamels  on  porcelain  and  on  metal, 
1574,  1575.  Painting  on  glass,  1575,  Inlaid  works  in 
metal,  ib.  Designs  for  woven  and  printed  fabrics,  1575, 
1576.  Designs  for  painted  windows,  1576.  The  Go- 
vernment manufactory  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais 
tapestry,  ib.  Different  kinds  of  printing,  such  as  litho- 
graphy and  lithochromy,  ib.  Printing  in  colours  from 
wood  blocks,  1376,  1577. 

Austria. — Remarks  on  the  principal  works  of  sculpture 
on  a large  scale,  1577.  Enamel  painting,  1578.  Paint- 
ing on  glass,  ib.  Lithochromy,  ib. 

Italy.  - Observations  referring  to  the  Italian  sculpture  of 
the  present  day,  1578. 

Sardinia. — Works  of  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1378, 
1 579.  Coins,  1 579. 

Tutnmy. — Works  of  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1 579.  On 
a sum  11  scale,  ib.  Inlaid  works  in  piotradura,  ib. 

Rirtne  —Sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1384.1  Cameos,  ib. 
Mosaics,  ib. 

Rclyium. — General  diffusion  of  talent  and  feeling  for  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country;  their  consequently  free  de- 
velopment ; characteristics  of  the  liclgic  school  of 
sculpture,  1381.  Remarks  ou  the  works  of  sculpture 
on  a large  scale,  1581,  1 582.  Medals,  ib.  Inlaid  works 
in  metal,  ib. 

Siritxrr/and. — Architectural  models,  1383. 

SfHtin. — Inlaid  works  in  wood,  1 583.  In  metal,  ib. 

Denmark. — Works  of  sculpture  on  a large  scale,  1 >84.  On 
a small  scale,  ib. 

Russia. — No  specimen  of  sculpture  on  a large  scale  exhi- 
bited by  Russia.  1384.  Plaster  casts  of  medallions,  1 384. 
1383-  Painting  on  porcelain,  ib.  Lithochromy,  ib. 

United  States  of  America.  -Sculpture  on  a large  scale, 

1583.  1386. 

Fine  Art  Casting,— High  importance  of  the  art  of 
casting  sculpture  in  metals,  1 386.  Notires  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  in  this  section  from  the  different  countries, 
vix..  Castings  in  bronze,  158,  1387.  Castings  in  zinc, 
1387.  And  in  iron,  »6. 

Scvtmes — Specimens  of,  1076-1079, 

Ska-leads- — See  Sounding  Instruments. 

Ska-W  ater  Products  of,  1 16.— See  also  Salts  of  Seri-  Water. 

Sea-weed— Preparations  of,  106.-  Sec  also  Kelp. 

Scnbrook,  W.,  236. 

Sea  lino*  Wax — Used  in  Europe  since  the  earliest  apes,  984. 
Asserted  to  have  been  invented  by  a Frenchman  in 
16 to,  ib.  Jonas  or  Jones,  the  first  manufacturer  in 


England,  984.  Improvements  effected  by  Champante 
about  1780,  ib.  Materials  of  which  composed,  ib. 
Varieties  of  wax  used,  U>.  Wax  used  for  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  ib.  Great  Seal  ami  Privy  Seal  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Exchequer  Seal,  ib.  Excellent  specimens 
exhibited,  984, 983.  Awards  to  exhibitors,  988. 990,  993, 
ML. 

Seals —Impressions  of,  693.  Executed  by  machinery,  ib. 
No  award  made  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  in  respect 
to  seals,  Ac.,  1337. 

Sealy,  J.,  128  2. 

Seamcr,  T.,  801. 

Searight,  J.,  358. 

Scarle,  C.,  1116. 

Seaweeds,  Dried— Specimens  of,  335. 

Seccbi,  F.,  347. 

Secbaws,  A.  R.,  1116. 

Secger,  E.,  1265. 

Seel,  — , jun.,  648. 

Seel,  G.,  1036. 

Seeley,  J.,  1264. 

Seeling  and  Becker,  981. 

Socman,  C.  and  U.,  817. 

Seer,  Messrs.  L.,  33. 

Segal  la,  — , 233. 

Scghcrs,  B.,  357. 

Seguier,  Baron  A.  (Juror  and  Associate),  Ivii,  561,  564. 

| Seguin,  A.,  70,  1237. 

Seguin,  J.,  1031. 

! Seib,  J.  A.,  llLfcL 

I Seigi,  J.,  and  Co.,  817. 

; Seigrette  Salt. — Price  thereof  in  Germany,  119. 

Selby  and  Johns,  23. 

, Selenium — Specimens  of,  exhibited,  104 

I Scleuka,  J.,  980. 

Self,  H.,  381. 

Selivanoff,  — , 128. 

Sellers,  J.,  1079. 

Sclopis  Brothers,  119. 

Semenoff  and  Faleveff,  341. 

Semin  an  s,  J.  and  T.  W.,  461. 

Semola  Sample  of,  132. 

Semovilla,  It.,  215. 

Kcnechal,  — , 420,  4*29. 

Scnigaglia  and  Cnrminati,  347. 

Sentis,  Mount  (Switzerland) -Model  in  relief  of,  678. 

Seutls,  Son,  and  Co.,  786,  788. 

Seppings,  — , 295. 

Sepulchral  Monuments  -Series  of  large  monumental 
works  chiefly  constructed  of  granite,  122L  Objects 
exhibited,  i 222.  Sepulchral  monument  of  the  decora- 
tive period  in  Caen  stone,  1224,  1225*  Singular  monu- 
ment of  new  form  (that  of  a three-sided  prism)  in  Caen 
stone,  1225.  Tomb  of  Bishop  Walsh,  1538,  L552*  De- 
sign for  a gothic  tomb  and  canopy  in  wrought  iron, 
1345,  1558. 

Seuampore  (East  Indies)—  Collection  of  woods  from,  con- 
tributed by  the  Indian  Government,  278. 

Seraphims.-  Observations  on  this  class  of  musical  in- 
struments, exhibited,  725.  726.  Seraphiue  exhibited  by 
Dcutschmann,  of  Austria,  726. 

Sericiculture, Central  Society  of  (France),  166,  343,  345. 

Serioanc,  L.  de,  and  Co.,  1114. 

Serlay,  C.  G.  de,  949.  99l. 

Serpentine,  and  Works  therein.-  Block  of  serpentine 
from  the  Lizard  Rock,  Cornwall,  32.  The  terpentines 
of  England  not  harder  than  the  commoner  marbles,  and 
worked  in  the  same  way,  1243.  Fine  and  well-selected 
group  of  objects,  manufactured  in  the  serpentine  of  the 
Lizard.  1243.  1244.  Vase  ami  group  of  figures  in  Italian 
serpentine,  1246. 
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Scrret,  Hamolr,  and  Co.,  153. 

8erzedello  and  Co.,  118. 

Sfsamlm-  Samples  of,  135. 

Setzer,  J.,  117. 

8evillo,  Province  of,  201. 

Sevres  Poucelaix  Maxutactoby — la  supported  by  national 
funds,  and  carried  on  as  a school  of  national  design ; 
circumstances  qualifying  the  grounds  on  which  a Coun- 
cil Medal  is  awarded  for  its  productions,  1186,  1192. 
Remarks  on  the  articles  exhibited  fur  this  manufactory, 
1192.  General  good  taste  displayed  in  the  painting  of 
china  in  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  1540.  Great  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel  has  been 
carried  at  Sevres;  notices  of  tho  principal  works  con- 
tributed to  the  Exhibition,  1574.— See  also  Ceramic 
Manufacture *. 

Sewell,  Evans,  and  Co.,  792. 

Sewell,  T.  R.  (Juror),  Ivi,  lxvi ; (Exhibitor),  419. 

Sew ixo  Machixes.— Large  machine  for  sewing  sacks,  from 
France,  420.  Effective  and  ingenious  machines  fur 
sewing  with  two  thread*,  exhibited  in  the  American 
and  in  the  English  Department,  ib. 

Srwrxo  Siuts— Specimens  of,  exhibited  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment, 794,  795. 

Sextaxts— Specimens  of,  540-542. 

Seyd  Omar,  212. 

Seymour,  K.  and  J.,  1.140. 

Seyrig,  — , 432. 

8eysse!  Asplmlte  Company,  1270. 

Sezgo,  — , 53. 

Shabelsky,  Colonel,  127. 

Shad  bolt,  G.,  577. 

Shaft  and  Axlctreo  (Patent)  Company,  372. 

S halders,  W.,  384. 

Shales— Specimens  of,  121. 

Shand  and  Mason,  381,  3-82. 

Shand  and  Muckart,  185. 

Shanghae,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at,  198,  213,  226,  1483. 

Shanks,  A.,  425,  426. 

SiiArixa  Machixes — Description  of,  425.  Specimens  exhi- 
bited, ib. 

Sharp  Brothers  and  Co.,  414,  415, 424,  425,  433,  1077.  1192. 

Sharp,  D.  W.,  787. 

Sharp,  S.,  577. 

Sharp,  T.,  1238,  1535.  1551. 

Sharwood,  — , 422. 

Shave,  W.  J.,  1112. 

Shaw,  — , 986. 

Shaw,  C.,  1H2& 

Shaw,  G.  (Juror),  Ixii. 

Shaw,  J.,  1052. 

Shaw,  J.  W.  and  H.,  771. 

Shaw,  8.,  1079. 

Shaw  and  Son,  609. 

Shaw,  W.,  422. 

Shawm— General  remarks  on  the  Kashmir  shawls  from  the 
East,  and  imitations  thereof,  826,  et  $aj.  History  of  the 
shawl  manufacture,  826-829.  Number  of  contributors 
of  the  descriptions  called  woven,  printed,  embroidered,  ' 
and  tartans,  629.  Collection  of  woven  shawls  exhibited, 
830,831.  Excellence  of  the  collection  of  Kashmir  shawls  ' 
exhibited  from  Indio,  830.  Awards  of  Council  and 
Prize  Medals  for  woven  shawls,  831-833.  Honourable 
Mentions  for  this  section  of  tho  class,  833. 834.  Obser- 
vations on  the  shawls  of  barege,  crape,  gauze,  silk,  and 
other  descriptions,  834.  Rapid  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture, ib.  Increasing  taste  and  demand  for  this  style 
of  garment,  ib.  Introduction  of  many  kinds  of  lighter 
fabrics,  ib.  Denominations  under  which  these  desrrip-  1 
tlons  arc  generally  traded  in,  834, 8-35.  Importance  of  tho 
trade,  835.  France  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  perfection 


of  these  goods,  835.  Work  more  crpensive  in  France 
than  in  England,  ib.  Austria  shows  evidences  of  on 
active  endeavour  to  produce  imitations  of  the  designs 
of  France,  ib.  Foundation  of  a future  trade  in  these 
fabrics  with  the  States  of  the  Zollverciu,  ib.  Prize 
Medals  and  Honourable  Mentions  awarded  for  this 
division  of  the  class  of  shawls,  835,  836.  General  re- 
marks on  the  shawls  embroidered  w ith  wool,  silk,  thread, 
gold,  silver,  &c.,  836.  Origin  of  this  description  of 
manufacture  traceable  to  Eastern  nations,  ib.  Most 
perfect  workmanship  and  greatest  variety  of  design 
still  existing  in  the  East,  ib.  Evidences  of  the  antiquity 
of  embroidery,  ib.  Specimens  of  embroidery  fnun 
China  unsurpassed  by  that  of  auy  other  nation,  ib. 
Regret  expressed  that  no  embroidery  is  exhibited  from 
Japan,  ib.  Russia  most  probably  derived  her  excellence 
in  embroidery  from  Tartary,  837.  India  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  exhibition  of  embroidered  shawls,  ib. 
Persia  not  fairly  represented,  ib.  Handsome  display 
from  Turkey,  ib.  Embroidered  gauze  shawls  from 
Greece,  ib.  This  country  does  not  appear  to  maintain 
the  character  she  formerly  held  for  this  kind  of  work, 
ib.  No  originality  in  this  fabric  from  Egypt,  ib.  Em- 
broidery of  shaw  ls  and  scarfs  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Paris,  Paisley,  and  Vienna,  ib.  Demand  for  snch 
goods  not  very  great,  ib.  Process  naturally  expensive, 
ib.  Valuable  collection  of  embroidered  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs,  illustrating  the  progress  of  manufactures 
in  Turkey,  ib.  Special  notice  of  the  F.ast  India  Com- 
pany's collection  of  embroidered  shawls,  ib.  Prize 
Medals  and  Honourable  Mentions  awarded  for  this  de- 
scription of  shawls,  837,838.  Observations  on  the  tartan 
plaids,  shawls,  and  scarfs,  838.  Ancient  date  of  this 
manufacture,  ib.  Endeavours  made  to  trace  its  intro- 
duction into  the  British  isles  and  Scotland,  ib.  Great 
difficulty  found  in  the  derivation  of  the  word  tartan,  *6. 
A woollen  fabric  of  this  description  appears  to  be 
clearly  traced  from  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe,  very 
far  east,  ib.  Scottish  manuscript  of  1570  gives  a list  of 
the  colours  of  the  plaids  of  the  different  clans,  ib.  The 
wearing  of  this  distinctive  dress  prohibited  by  Art  in 
1747;  Act  repealed  in  1782,  ib.  Revival  of  the  trade  on 
the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland  in  1 822,  838.  2&L 
Tartan  shawrls  very  popular  In  1828, 839.  The  manufac- 
ture actively  taken  up  by  the  Galashiels  weavers,  ib. 
Fxtensive  manufactories  opened  at  Paisley,  ib.  This 
example  followed  by  most  foreign  countries,  ib.  Spe- 
cimens from  Canada  and  North  America,  ib.  In  this 
article  it  will  probably  be  long  before  Scotland  can  be 
surpassed  in  design,  fabric,  or  cheapness,  ib.  Prise 
Medals  and  Honourable  Mentions  awarded  for  tartans, 
839.  840. 

Shaw  ls,  Desioxsi-oh.— Notice  of  objects  in  this  section, 1544, 
1545.  Disapproval  of  the  introduction  of  landscapes  in 
such  designs,  1544.  Principles  by  which  such  designs 
should  be  guided,  1557.  High  character  of  the  designs 
on  India  shawls,  1558.  Notice  of  the  principal  contribu- 
tions in  this  section  of  the  F rench  Department,  1 575, 1 576. 
Critical  remarks  on  the  exhibited  designs  for  shawl*, 
1673,  et  try.  Success  which  lias  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
French  designers,  1673,  1674.  Principles  of  excellence 
in  the  designs  of  shawls  from  India  and  the  East ; the 
form  called  the  Indian  pine  a distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Cashmere  patterns,  1674.  Other  forms  ltd 
colours  in  Cashmere  and  Indian  shawls,  1674,  1675 
Success  that  would  attend  the  use  of  geometrical  leading 
forms,  1675.  Perfect  flatness  essential,  but  utterly  dis- 
regarded in  European  shawls,  ib.  Circumstances  con- 
nected with  floral  ornament  deserving  of  attention,  1615, 
1676.  Mistakes  committed  by  designers  of  shawl  pat- 
terns, 1676,  1677. 
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Shawl*,  Lack  - Specimens  of,  10-26, 10.10.  1032,  1033. 

Shea,  Captain,  1331.  I509. 

SlI£All!«o  Machines. — See  Woollen  Manufacturing  Ala 
chinny. 

Shears  and  Son,  1116. 

Sheepshanks,  Rev.  11.,  553. 

SnEET-G lass.— Methods  of  manufacture  of  thia  description 
of  glass ; particulars  os  to  improvements  effected 
therein,  1153,  rt  mj. 

8iieet-1hox.— See  Iron. 

Sheetings—  Remarks  on  the  excellence  of  the  samples  con- 
tributed, 81 1,  814,  816.  817. — See  also  Cotton  Manufac- 
turer. 

Sheffield.— Beautiful  industry  still  exhibited  in  the  steel 
manufactures  of  Sheffield,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  these  manufactures  on  the  Continent,  23. 

Sheffield  School  of  Design,  1622. 

Shekhouin,  Alexis,  1035.  1054- 

Siiell-Cameos.— Nature  of  tho  shells  adapted  for  rnmeo- 
cutting,  352.  Specimens  cxliibited,  352,  353, 1537. 

Shell-Lac.  See  Lac.  Ijae  Dye. 

Shells.— Collection  of  fresh-water  shells  from  America,  44. 
Various  kimls  of  work  in  shells  from  different  coun- 
tries ; prizes  awarded,  1326. 

Shelley,  J.  V.  (Juror),  lvii,  484. 

Shemakha,  Government  of  (Russia),  220. 

Shook  and  Co.,  980. 

Shepard  and  Perfect,  781. 

Shepard,  J.,  1181. 

Shepherd,  C.,  739,  746. 

Shepherd,  Hill,  and  Spink,  424,  435. 

Sheppard,  A.,  125. 

Sherwin,  Cope,  and  Co.,  421. 

Sherwin,  J.,  1112.  1116. 

“ Shield  op  Faith”  (belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales) — 
Notice  thereof,  1 127.  1533.  1563,  1564,  1658. 

Shier,  D.,  186,  219. 

Sin  r-B  Her  its. — Samples  of  French  ship-biscuits,  prepared 
by  baking  the  dough  in  high-pressure  steam,  133. 

Snir-nciLoixc- -List  of  the  chief  woods  employed  in,  247. 
Models  of  various  contrivances  connected  with  the 
construction  and  moving  of  ships,  441.  Model  descrip- 
tive of  a novel  arrangement  of  the  frame  timbers  in 
ship-building,  462.  Increase  of  the  strength  of  the 
fabric  thereby,  ib. — See  also  \aeal  Architecture. 

Snips’  Lights— Apparatus  for  shutting  and  securing,  443. 

Snips’  Logs  -Patent  perpetual,  for  indicating  the  speed  and 
leeway  of  ships,  461. 

Ships’  SouXDtXG-LEADS.— Sec  Sounding  Instrument x. 

Shipwrecks,  Apparatus  for  sayixo  Life  mom. — Appa- 
ratus fur  saving  life  by  effecting  a communication  to 
and  from  a ship  in  peril  and  the  shore,  464,  465. 

SniRT  Froxts  — Produced  by  the  loom,  in  imitation  of 
needlework,  759. 

Shirtings- Specimens  of  printed  cotton,  1002.— See  also 
Cotton  Manufactures. 

Shirt*.— Specimens  of  drawers  and  shirts  of  excellent 
quality,  1049.  8(>ecimens  of  shirts  exhibited,  1060. 1061. 
— See  also  Wearing  Apparel. 

Shoes.— See  Boats  asul  Shoes. 

Hilo  la. — Close  resemblance  of  tills  substance  to  rice-paper, 
246.  Obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  ib.  I’ses 
to  which  applied  in  India,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib. 

Sh&nborn,  Count  F.  Von  Erwcin,  52. 

Shoolbred  and  Co.,  1112. 

Shore,  Messrs.,  431. 

Shtange  and  Verfel,  1112. 

Shuldham,  Harriett,  cciv. 

Shnltc,  J.  II.,  82fL 

Shutters,  Metallic— Specimens  of,  442. 

Si  bell  and  Mott,  936,  <m. 


Siberia. — Malachite  chiefly  found  in  on  available  state  for 
inlaid  work  in  a very  few  localities  iu  Siberia,  1234. 
Most  important  locality  at  present  known,  ib. 

Sibley,  8.,  338. 

Sibthorpc,  F.  L.,  ccv. 

Sicily— Samples  of  raw  silk  from,  318.  Statistics  of  the 
paper  manufactures  of,  969- 

Sickles -Specimens  of,  from  various  countries,  1(1*6-1079. 
Side-arms. — See  Su-ortit,  frc. 

Sideboards  Various  descriptions  of,  exhibited,  1211,  1213. 
Remarks  on  the  “ Kenilworth  Buffet,’’  by  Cooko  and 
8ons,  of  Warwick,  1554.  Notice  of  a large  sideboard, 
carved  in  wood  by  Fourdiuois,  1572,  1620-1622. 

Sidi  Mahmoud  Bcnyad,  I To. 

Siebe,  A.,  442,  1112. 

Siebert,  F.,  838. 

Siegle,  H.,  118. 

Siegmund,  W.,  771. 

Siemens,  C.  W.f  369. 

Siemens  and  Halske,  641. 

Sieron,  L.,  1 1 16. 

Sieveking,  Dr.,  1411. 

Signal  Lamps  - Specimens  of,  1116. 

Siuxals.— Ingenious  system  of  signals  for  merchant  ships, 
462. 

, Siguoret-Rochas,  P.,  771. 

| Silbermann,  G.,  554,  887,  892,  990,  1541. 1576. 

Silex — Use  thereof,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  1 149. 

Sources  of  supply  in  England,  115L 
Silk  and  Brown,  410. 

Silk-Cotton. — Specimens  of  silk-cotton  obtained  from  the 
Bombas  ceiba  from  George  Town,  Demerara,  243. 
Silk-Dyeixo. — Specimens  of  skein-dyed  silk  in  various 
colours,  209,  1003. 

Silk,  Raw.— Introduction  of  the  silkworm  into  Europe  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  343.  The  breed- 
ing of  silkworms  in  Europe  confined  for  six  centuries 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  ib.  Its  subsequent 
Introduction  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England, 
and  most  of  the  colonies  with  a suitable  climate,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  different  species  of  worm  and  the 
character  of  the  silk  produced  by  them,  343,  344. 
Modes  and  processes  of  management  and  culture,  ib. 
Degrees  of  excellence  realised  in  the  specimens  trans- 
mitted from  France,  ib.  Detailed  remarks  on  the  spe- 
cimens of  unbleached  silk  and  silk  cocoons  exhibited 
by  Major  Count  Bronski,  of  the  Chateau  dc  St.  Selves, 
near  Bordeaux,  344,  345.  Other  French  exhibitors 
and  prizes  awarded,  345,  346.  Remarks  on  the  sam- 
ples of  silk  transmitted  from  other  foreign  countries; 
exhibitors  and  awards,  346-349.  Good  examples  of  silk 
from  Spain,  346.  Raw  silks  exhibited  from  Belgium, 
ib.  Samples  of  silk  from  Tuscany,  346,  347.  Speci- 
mens of  raw  silk  from  Switzerland,  347.  Silks  from 
Sardinia,  ib.  Fine  examples  of  Italian  silks  from 
Austria,  ib.  Specimens  of  raw  white  and  spinning  silk, 
produced  in  Berlin,  by  means  of  a hanging  spinning- 
line,  on  tho  principle  of  bee-hives,  ib.  Samples  of  silk 
transmitted  from  Russia,  ib.  Silks  of  a very  fine 
character  exhibited  in  the  Turkish  Department,  348. 
Specimens  of  raw  silk  from  Bavaria,  ib.  Specimens 
from  Sicily,  ib.  Fine  examples  of  raw  silk  exhibited  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  ib.  Fine  samples 
of  silk  shown  in  the  Indian  Department,  ib.  Samples 
from  Chino,  348, 349.  The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm 
greatly  promoted  in  the  Mauritius,  349.  Specimen*  of 
raw  silk  from  the  Roman  States,  A.  Specimens  from 
Malta,  ib.  Specimens  of  silk  from  silkworms  reared 
on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  nt  Godalming,  In 
Surrey,  ib.  Raw  silk  exhibited  in  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment, ib. 
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8ilk  Spinning,  &c.,  Machinery.— Well  exemplified  in  the  i 
British  Department  by  a series  of  beautifully  finished 
machines,  416.  Machine  for  silk  winding  in  the  Zoll- 
verein  Department,  16.  Machine  for  spinning  silk 
directly  from  the  cocoon,  in  the  Prussian  Depart* 

input,  ib. 

Silk  and  Velvet  Maxipacttres  (Class  xiii.)— Tabular 
classification  of  objects  into  which  this  Class  is  divided, 
xxxi  v.  List  of  J urors  appointed  for  this  Class,  lix.  List 
of  exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Prize  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  cxxxii-cxxxv.  And  of  those  of  whom 
Honourable  Mention  is  made,  cxxxv,  cxxxvi.  General 
remarks  on  the  duties  and  labours  of  the  Jury  iu  this 
Class,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  hove  been  guided 
in  making  the  awards,  789, 790.  Observation  of  the  Jury 
that  with  respect  to  the  staple  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
the  several  samples  in  the  Exhibition  afford  but  a faint 
evidence  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  cultivn- 
tion  of  the  raw  material  has  arrived  iu  many  countries, 
790.  France  aloue  has  responded  heartily  to  the  in  vita-  k 
tion  to  exhibit  cocoons  as  well  as  reeled  and  thrown 
silks,  ib.  Silk  productions  of  Austria,  os  shown  in  the 
Exhibition,  ib.  No  novelty  in  the  Exhibition  of  manu- 
factured silks  from  China,  ib.  Goods  exhibited  by  the 
English  manufacturers  show  the  great  progress  made 
in  quality,  design,  and  cheapness  within  the  lost  twenty  ; 
years,  791.  Extensive  silk  throwing  mills  established 
In  Essex,  ib.  Reference  to  the  splendid  brocaded 
silks  exhibited  by  Lewis  and  Allenby  of  London, 
ib.  France,  long  the  cradle  and  chief  seat  of  the 
silk  manufacture,  amply  sustains  its  positiou  in  the 
Exhibition,  ib.  Few  articles  of  comparatively  small 
importance  exhibited  by  Greece,  ib.  Small  assortment 
from  Holland,  ib.  Manufactured  silks  from  India  in- 
considerable in  quantity  and  not  very  novel  in  character, 
ib.  Reputation  of  Italy  os  the  chief  producer  of  the 
raw  and  thrown  material  well  sustained  by  the  articles 
exhibited,  793.  Exhibits  in  this  Class  from  Portugal  not 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  ib.  Fair  samples  of  manu- 
factured silks  from  Russia,  ib.  Specimens  of  good  raw 
silk  and  some  ribbons  and  broad  silks  of  considerable 
manufacturing  merit  from  Spain,  ib.  No  particular 
feature  in  the  articles  exhibited  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way,!^. Character  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Switzer- 
land, ib.  Observations  on  the  silk  fabrics  of  Turkey, 
794.  Great  variety  of  silk  goods  from  the  Zollvcrcin 
States  exhibited,  ib.  List  of  cxldbitors  to  whom  Prize 
Medals  were  awarded,  797-802.  Exhibitors  who  re-  * 
ccivcd  Honourable  Mentions,  802-805. 

Silkworm  Glt— Specimens  of,  from  the  province  of  Murcia 
in  Spain,  1327. 

Silva,  M.  A.  da,  81. 

StLvea. — Native  silver  from  the  island  of  St.  Ignatius 
(Canada),  39.  Specimens  of  native  silver  from  America, 
44.  Magnificent  specimen  of  native  silver  weighiug 
154  lbs.  from  Chili,  58.  Cake  of  silver  obtained  at  the 
foundries  of  Uirkenyang  and  liiusfeldhammer,  near 
Stolberg,  76.  Specimens  of  silver  ore  from  Sweden,  85. 
Specimens  of  silver  in  different  states,  ib.  Also  speci- 
mens of  the  rocks  in  w-hich  the  veins  occur,  ib. — See 
also  Lead.  Minerals. 

Silver,  Nitrate  or— Specimens  of,  107. 

Silver,  S.  W , 465. 

Silver,  Works  in— Specimens  of  carefully  executed,  elegant 
and  novel  silversmiths’  work,  1 13U.  Sample  of  works  iu 
silver  from  Leipzig,  1133.  Specimens  of  silver  plate 
adapted  to  table  services  from  France,  1135.  Specimens 
of  silver  plate  fortabio  services  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment, 1 140,  1141.  Notices  of  works  of  art  in  silver, 

1 533.  1564,  1565, 1573.  - See  also  Church  Plate.  Precum > 
Metals. 


Silverlock,  H.,  887. 

Sim,  C J.,  1027. 

Sim,  W.,  1221. 

Simard,  — , 1570. 

Simcox,  G.  P.,  1044. 

Simcox,  Pemberton,  and  Sons,  1 1 Pi 
Simier,  J.,  933,  993,  1664- 
Simmonds,  J.  N.,  29. 

Simmonds  and  Woodron,  1 058. 

Simmons,  D.,  and  CoM  lt)77. 

Simmons,  J.,  1*241. 

Simms,  W.,  526-528,  5*10,  533-535,  540,  544,  552,  582,  660. 
669. 

Simon,  IL,  804. 

Simon  and  Henry,  727,  730. 

Simon,  J.,  1242. 

Simonis,  A.  (Juror),  Ux,  Ixvi. 

Simonis,  F..,  767,  1535.  1581. 

Simonite,  J.,  1112. 

Simons,  — , 242. 

Simons,  J.,  Heirs  of,  801. 

Simons  and  Sons,  1587. 

Simpson  and  Co.,  132. 

Simpson,  G.,  752,  754. 

Simpson,  IL,  752,  754. 

Simpson  and  Khipton,  369. 

Simpson,  W.,  234. 

Simpson,  W.  B.,  1213. 

Simpson  and  Young,  1002. 

Sinclair,  Duncan,  and  Son,  898,  902,  990. 

Sinclair,  J.,  1220,  1221. 

Singapore  - Betel  nuts  from,  138.  Samples  of  arrowroot, 
151.  Fine  specimens  of  shells  yielding  mo thcr-of- peart. 
352. 

Singapore  Committee,  140,  193, 196. 

Singer,  A.,  and  Co.,  1274,  1293. 

8inger,  J.,  1059. 

Sinigaglia  Brothers,  347. 

Sirot,  P.,  sen.,  1116. 

Sith,  Kemp,  and  Co.,  1112. 

Sitoff  Brothers,  804. 

Sixtus  V.,  Pope,  879. 

Size,  Preserved. — Samples  of,  suitable  for  any  climate. 
107. 

Skate-liver  Oil — Specimens  of,  106,  117. 

Skates.  - Specimens  of  gutta  perchu  skates  of  various 
colours  and  combinations,  1322. 

Skeltons,  S.  and  R.,  1116. 

Skehryvoxe  Lioimiotsc  — Particulars  relating  to.  1166, 

U6L 

Sketch  Books.— Variety  of  specimens  exhibited,  932, 
Skinner  and  Whatley,  1224. 

Skins. — See  Furs  and  SJkins. 

Skvorsoff,  — , ML 

Slabs,  Marble. — Magnificent  slab  of  foreign  marble  exhi- 
bited by  the  London  Marble  Working  Company,  1242. 
Good  slabs  of  marble  from  Belgium,  ib.  Specimens  of 
marble  slobs  from  Italy,  ib.  Beautiful  slabs  of  Prussian 
marble,  ib.  Collection  of  marbles  cut  into  slabs  aid 
table-tope,  from  Portugal,  1240,  1241 
Slack,  Sellers,  and  Co.,  1077. 

Slagg,  II.  W.,  1()79. 

Slate.—  Superior  quality  of  the  slotcs  from  the  quarries  at 
Fettiniog  (North  Wales),  19.  Purposes  to  which  appli- 
cable, ib.  Large  size  of  some  of  the  specimens,  A. 
Dendritic  markings  observable  on  the  surface  of  one 
in  its  rough  stote,  ib.  Slotes  of  the  Old  Delabole  Slate 
Company,  32.  And  of  T.  Stirling,  jun„  ib.  Speci- 
mens of  slates  from  France,  57.  The  working  of  slates 
very  active  in  Belgium,  ib.  Slates  from  Augers,  &». 
High  reputation  enjoyed  these  slates,  ib.  Eaten- 
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sively  nsed  in  France,  68.  Strength  and  durability 
thereof,  ib.  Inferior  to  the  Welsh  slates,  69.  Specimens 
of  slates,  rough,  for  roofing  purposes,  and  also  sawn  and 
planed  for  internal  fittings,  83. 

Slate,  Enamelled. — Imitation  of  marbles  by  means  of 
enamelled  slate,  1258.  Simple  and  inexpensive  process, 
ib.  Advantages  of  the  material,  ib.  Strength  of  slate 
computed  to  be  about  four  times  that  of  ordinary  stone, 
ib.  For  decorative  purposes  it  is  preferable  to  any 
kind  of  cement,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  1258.  1252. 
Awanls  to  the  exhibitors,  1259. 

Slate  Flags.— Beautiful  specimens  of  slate  flags  from  the 
quarries  of  Festiniog  (North  Wales),  1221. 

Slate,  Manifactlhes  in.— Collection  of  split,  sawn,  and 
other  manufactured  slates,  displaying  much  care  in 
collection  ami  arrangement,  1227.  Remarks  on  the 
various  manufactures  in  slate  exhibited;  names  of 
exhibitors,  objects  exhibited  by  them  ; rewards,  &c., 
1227-122*1.  Manufactures  in  slate  from  the  island  of 
Valentio,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  1228.  Yuk-ntia 
slate  extremely  useful  for  various  purposes,  ib.  Peculiar 
application  of  slate  in  the  manufacture  of  coffins  for 
vaults,  illustrated  by  a model,  122'. I.  Slates  from  France, 
and  manufactures  therefrom  exhibited,  ib.  Slates  of 
good  quality  from  Chiavari  (Sardinia),  ft.  Bee  also 
Marble,  Imitations  of. 

Slate  Pencils — Specimens  of,  from  Bertrix,  Luxembourg 
57. 

Slater  and  W right,  33,  1231. 

Slipper  Weaving  Machine. — Frame  to  enable  poor  work- 
men or  cottagers  to  weave  slippers  easily  and  rapidly, 
420. 

Slippers.— Specimens  of  embroidered  slippers  from  Turkey, 

1004. 

Slips  (for  Ships). — Models  of  slips  for  hauling  up  ships, 
441.  Successful  working  of  these  slips,  ib. 

Slocombe,  C.  P.,  1545,  16 Til. 

Slotting  Machines.— Description  of,  425.  Number  exhi- 
bited, ib. 

Smal-Werpin,  A.,  12110. 

Small  Arms.  -See  Guns.  fre. 

Smalts — Samples  of,  108,  111,  117. 

Smart,  Sir  G.  (Juror),  lviil. 

Smeaton,  — , 1 166. 

Smklling-botti.es. — Specimens  of  smelling-bottles,  and 
mountings  for  smelling-bottles,  from  France,  1141. 

Smieton,  J.,  and  Son,  815. 

Smith,  — , 883,  '282, 

Smith,  Ashbel  (Juror),  liv. 

Smith,  Augustus,  1327. 

Smith,  A.  W.,  and  Co.,  512. 

Smith,  B.,  136. 

Smith  and  Baber,  1<>44,  1637. 

Smith,  Bearock,  and  Tannett,  424  426,  435. 

Smith  and  Beck,  575. 

Smith,  Boyle,  and  Co.,  104.3. 

Smith,  Captain,  211,  219,  561,  563. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.,  1061. 

Smith  and  Co.  (Stamford),  510,  518. 

Smith,  C.  II.,  1223. 

Smith,  E.  (Juror),  lxi ; (Exhibitor), 

Smith,  F.  P.,  368. 

Smith,  G.  A.,  1330. 

Smith,  G.  11.,  640. 

Smith,  G.,  and  Sons,  8j0. 

Smith,  J.,  418,  505,  Oil* 

Smith.  J.,  and  Sons.  783,  786. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  38,213,1250. 

Smith,  J.  E.,  1061. 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  V.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Smith,  L.,  1320. 


Smith,  Lieut.,  R.N.,  182. 

I Smith,  M.,  417,418,  435. 

Smith  and  Meynier,  990. 

! Smith,  M.  A.,'i:>2». 

j Smith,  Nicholson,  and  Co.,  1140. 

Smith,  O.,  1324. 1330. 

I Smith,  S.  (Associate  Juror),  lxi ; (Exhibitor),  461. 

! Smith  and  Son,  209. 

' Smith,  T.,  1264,  1331. 

Smith,!',  and  I!.,  118. 

Smith,  T.  and  W.,  460. 

Smith,  W.  and  A.,  1512. 

Smith,  W.  11.,  442. 

Smith,  W.  K.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

I Smithers.  J.,  1350. 

Smiths  and  Co.  (Edinburgh),  1116. 

Smits,  P.,  357. 

Smoking  Pipes.— See  Pi/**,  Smobutp. 

j Snailbath  Mine*  (Salop).— Specimen*  of  lead  ores  from.  29. 

• 8neider,  P.,  116. 

I Snell,  E.  (Juror),  lxiv,  lxvlii. 

Snell,  J.,  771. 

I Snell,  Messrs.,  1201. 

; Snider,  J.,  918. 

Snowden,  R.,  142. 

Sj»t  rF.— Samples  of  Irish  snuff,  called  Lundy  Foot,  146. 
Samples  uf  snuff  from  Portugal,  148. 

Sncfp  Boxes. — Beautiful  snuff  box  of  green  jasper  from 
Obcrstein,  Prussia,  l 132.  Snuff-boxes  in  dark  tortoise- 
shell, iulaid  with  gold  “de  hurgos"  aud  “pique,"  LL41L 
Snuff-box  of  silver,  waved  and  engraved,  from  Por- 
tugal, 1149.  Ornamental  turned  snuff-boxes  in  ivory, 
and  fancy  foreign  woods,  1330-  Boxes  equally  the 
extremes  of  coarseness  and  of  elegance,  15Q5.  Re- 
marks relative  to  snuff-taking  by  English,  Irish,  &c.,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  1505,  15tl6.  Very  little  In- 
formation extant  concerning  the  older  receptacles  for 
snuff,  1506,  I rtft7-  Fashionable  boxes  probably  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  variety  and  luxury  in  the  early 
part  of  lost  century,  1507.  Gold  and  silver  snuff- 
boxes of  that  period,  ib.  Impossibility  of  describing 
(he  manufacture  of  the  snuff-box  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, ib.  Great  variety  of  examples  exhibited,  1308. 
Papier-mache  snuff-boxes,  ib.  This  description  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Germany  and  France,  ib.  Ingenious 
manufacture  of  Scotch  boxes,  perfection  of  hinge  and 
cover,  ib.  Description  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
15Q8,  15tW-  Usual  style  of  ornamentation  of  these 
boxes,  1 509-  Extensive  scale  of  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Mauchllnc,  ib.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  snuff-boxes  from  Austria,  ib.  Chinese  snuff-boxes, 
1309.  tain.  Collections  of  snuff-boxes  contributed 
from  the  British  Colonies,  Bavaria,  France,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  1510.  Also  from  Prussia,  Russia, 
Saxony,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and  Wurtemburg, 
ir.ll  Classification  of  exhibitors  and  countries,  1512. 
List  of  awards,  exhibits,  and  names  of  exhibitors,  1512, 
1513. 

Soaps.-  Magnitude  of  the  manufacture  and  importance  of 
the  trade,  1337,  1338.  Remark*  of  Professor  Liebig 
on  the  consumption,  1338.  Early  history  of  the  soap 
trade,  1338,  1339.  Various  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
trade,  1339.  Valuable  researches  of  Chevreul,  ft. 
Manufacture  of  soda  proved  a most  powerful  stimulus 
to  snap-making,  ib.  Statistics  respecting  the  imports 
of  palm  and  cocoa-nnt  oil  for  soap-making,  1340. 
Theory  of  the  formation  of  soap,  materials  employed, 
1340-1342.  Processes  chiefly  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soaps,  1342,  1343-  Mottled  soap,  1343.  Float- 
ing soap,  1343.  1344.  Silicated  and  wax  soaps,  lifcL 
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Properties  and  action  of  soap,  1344,  1346,  Impos- 
sibility of  analysing  the  varieties  of  soap  exhibited, 
1346,  Comparative  trials  ma«le  of  the  detergent  power 
of  the  various  soaps,  ib.  Toilet  soaps,  ib.  Greater 
portion  of  the  soaps  from  America  transparent.  1348, 
1349.  Mode  of  preparation,  1349.  Extensive  manu- 
facture of  soap  in  Austria,  ib.  Excellent  quality 
thereof,  ib.  Belgium  famous  for  soft  soap,  ib.  Credit- 
able productions  from  the  British  Colonies,  1 349,  1350. 
Marseilles  the  chief  centre  of  the  soap  manufacture  in 
France,  1350.  High  reputation  ei\joycd  by  the  olive- 
oil  soap  there  made,  ib.  F.xcellent  toilet  soaps  of 
France,  1330,  1331.  Quantity  exported  from  France 
in  1850,  1351.  Number  of  French  exhibitors,  ib. 
State  of  the  soap  manufacture  of  Germany,  ib. 
Process  of  manufacture  employed,  1331.  1352.  Num- 
ber of  exhibitors  from  the  Zollvcrein  States,  1352. 
Fair  quality  of  the  olive-oil  aud  toilet  Boaps  from 
Holland,  ib.  Collection  of  soaps  of  creditable  quality 
from  Portugal,  ib.  Extent  of  the  soap  manufacture  of 
Russia,  ib.  Excellent  toilet  soaps  from,  ib.  Large 
quantity  of  soap  manufactured  in  Spain,  ib.  Con- 
siderable portion  annually  exported,  ib.  Process  of 
preparation,  ib.  Number  of  manufactories,  1352, 1353. 
Remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  Tunisian  soap,  1353. 
Primitive  make  of  the  samples  exhibited,  ib.  Great 
variety  of  soaps  from  Turkey,  1354.  None  of  these 
soaps  afford  a good  lather,  ib.  Excellent  qualities 
of  the  soaps  of  Tuscany,  ib.  Soap-making  carried  on 
to  a greater  extent  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
any  other  country,  ib.  Number  of  soap-makers,  ib. 
Quantity  manufactured  In  Great  Britain  in  1850,  ib. 
Statistics  of  the  British  soap  trade,  ib.  Imposition  of 
an  excise  duty  on  soap,  amount  thereof,  1354.  1335- 
Ingredicnts  used  in  British  soap-making,  1355,  1358. 
English  toilet  soaps  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
other  countries,  1336.  High  reputation  of  Windsor 
soap,  ib.  Preparation  of  toilet  soaps,  ib.  Number  of 
British  soap-makers  exhibiting.  1356,  1357.  Statement 
of  the  number  of  exhibitors  from  the  various  countries, 
1337.  List  of  awards,  exhibits,  and  exhibitors,  1357- 
1363.  Many  of  the  toilet  soaps  stated  to  have  some 
peculiar  emollient  and  whitening  effects  on  the  skin, 
1363.— See  also  ScWa  Soap*. 

Sobradil,  Count  of,  201. 

Kochet,  — , 460. 

Societt  Islands — Fine  sample  of  cotton  from,  227. 

Soda.— Use  thereof  in  glass-making,  1151- 

Soda,  Acetate  or— Samples  of,  110, 

Soda-Ash. — The  soda-ash  trade  originated  at  Liverpool  by 
James  Muspratt;  Newcastle  now  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture,  99.  Samples  of  soda-ash,  120. 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  or-  Samples  of,  111,  115,  119. 

Soda.  Bisi  lpilate  or —Samples  of,  109,  120. 

Soda,  Borate  or.—  Sec  Borax. 

Soda,  Carbonate  or.-  Process  of  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  soda  as  invented  by  Leblanc,  described,  98,  99. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  effected  by  the 
late  Charles  Tennant,  at  St.  Rollox,  98.  And  by 
Kestner,  of  Than,  and  Gay-Lussac,  99.  Former  and 
present  price,  98.  Process  of  Mr.  Longmaid  for  de- 
composing common  salt  by  means  of  iron  pyrites; 
Council  Medal  awarded,  99.  The  carbonate  is  adapted 
for  scouring  wool,  as  it  removes  grease  without  injuring 
the  animal  fibre,  105.  Use  mode  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  gloss- making,  1151-  Price  of  the  carbonate  in  Ger- 
many. 119.  Specimens  of  carbonate  of  soda,  107,  110, 
111,  113, 119,  120. 

Sodium,  Chloride  or.— Preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda 
therefrom,  98,  99. 

8oda,  Httosultiiate  or.— Price  thereof  in  Germany,  119. 


Soda,  Nitrate  or.— Price  thereof  in  Germany.  119. 

Soda,  Phosphate  or.—  Samples  thereof;  111. 

Soda  Salt. — Price  thereof  In  Germany,  1 19. 

Soda,  Seltzer,  and  other  Waters. — Samples  of,  118. 

Soda,  Sesouicarbonate  or.— Price  thereof  in  Germany.  119. 

Soda-Soaps. — Specimens  of  white,  mottled,  &c.,  103, 109. 

Soda,  Stannate  or. — Novelty  of  this  preparation:  pro- 
cesses of  obtaining  it  described,  99,  100.  Sample*  of 
stannate  of  soda,  105,  112,  120,  121. 

Soda,  Sulphate  or.— Preparation  thereof  from  sea-wstrr 
by  the  process  of  M.  Balanl,  93.  Price  thereof  in 
Germany,  119.  t'sc  made  of  this  sulphate  in  gloss- 
makiug,  1151.  Samples  of  sulphate  of  soda,  107, 109. 
Ill,  113. 

Soda,  Sllpiiite  or— Samples  of,  112,  114,  121. 

Sodium,  Chloride  or— Samples  of,  1 16. 

Scehnee  Brothers,  990. 

Soenen,  F.,  1033. 

Soetens,  C.,  1265. 

Sofas,  Mechanical. — Specimen  of  a mechanical  sofa,  1214 

Sofialioglou’s  Daughter,  1064. 

Sbhike,  G-,  1525. 

Soils.— Collection  of  soils  from  Newbury,  33.  Nature  of 
the  soil  greatly  varied  by  the  mixture  of  Ixtndon  eUj, 
plastic  clay,  and  sand,  ib.  Agricultural  importance  of 
the  collection  of  J.  \V.  Roako,  ib. 

Sokou,  — , 232. 

Solaini,  — , 1243 

Solbrig,  C.  F.,  786,  788. 

Solbrig,  F.,  1051. 

Soldi,  J.  B.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixi. 

Solcr,  J.,  1227. 

Soled,  S.,  1229. 

Soley,  B.,  801. 

Seller  and  Co.,  796. 

Solly  and  Co.,  30. 

Solly,  Professor  E.  (Juror),  liv. 

Solomon,  J.,  592. 

Solomon,  Sarah,  cciv,  1060. 

Somalvico  and  Co.,  658. 

Somerset  House  School  or  Design.—  See  School  of  /***■  > 
London. 

Sommer,  C.,  235. 

Slimmer,  F.,  724,  730. 

Sommerfeld,  B.,  1036. 

Sommcrmeyer  and  Co.,  1102,  1112, 

Somxe-Mahey,  II.,  341,  1327, 

Sondcnn&nn,  W.,  867. 

Soper,  H.,  804. 

Sophia,  Province  of  (Turkey),  1Q79. 

Sopwith,  T.,  25. 

Sorbonne  La  (Paris),  printing  introduced  Into  Paris  by  tl* 
influence  of,  889. 

Sorby,  R.,  and  Sons,  1077. 

Sorel,  —,118. 

Sorensen,  C.,  421. 

Sorokin,  Catherine,  144. 

Soubeyrand,  L.,  345,  795. 

Souche  Joint  Stock  Company  (Vosges),  S4SL 

Soufleto,  — , 730. 

Soules,  Madame  H.,  1061. 

Sounding  Apparatus  (Marine).— Instruments  for  m«s 
suring  the  depth  of  the  sea,  464.  Description.  * 
Modification  of  one  known  in  the  British  navy  ai 
Ericsson’s  sounding-lead,  ib.  Former  use  of  Sr 
Humphry  Davy’s  water-bottle  in  polar  expedition*. 
Sea-lead,  for  making  soundings  at  sen,  542.  Facility 
with  which  soundings  can  be  taken,  ib.  Description  of 
the  instrument,  ib.  Well  adapted  for  the  measurement 
of  deep  soundings,  ib. 

Soups,  Portable.— Observations  on  the  sample*  of  portable 
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soup*,  concentrated  meat*.  Ate.,  exhibited,  138,  158, 
Valuable  properties  and  cheap  price  of  the  American 
meat-biscuit,  158.  Sample  of  biscuit-beef  from  France, 
159. 

Sou  ter,  W.,  1116. 

South  Ai  htkaua — Copper  ores  from,  36,  37.  Sample*  of 
olive-oil,  198.  Specimens  of  woollen  manufactures,  767. 
The  colonies  might  soon  bo  made  to  produce  many  of 
their  absolute  necessaries  of  tills  description,  ib.  Mala- 
chite lately  found  in  South  Australia,  1234,  Speci- 
mens of  yellow  soap  from  South  Australia,  13.»,  133ft. 

Southey  and  Co.,  862. 

Southern,  W.,  and  Co.,  1191- 

Southwell,  W.,  729. 

Sower,  C.,  903. 

Spain.— Insignificance  of  the  mineral  collections  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  from  Spain,  although  one  of  the  countries 
moat  favoured  by  nature  iu  regard  to  the  sources  of 
mineral  wealth,  83.  Specimens  of  steel,  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  aud  a fine  series  of  marbles,  exhibited. 
ib.  Spanish  wheats,  though  generally  dirty,  unusually 
fiuc  iu  quality,  127.  Sample  of  rice  from  Valencia,  129. 
Sample  of  maize,  ib.  Also  seeds  of  Cenchrm*  tpicatu*, 
ib.  Samples  of  peas,  beaus,  pulses,  &c.,  131.  Samples  of 
flour,  131.  Collection  of  driod  fruits,  137.  Magnificent 
samples  of  olives,  138.  Chocolates,  144.  Samples  of  mus- 
tards and  mustard-seed,  151.  Valoablo  and  extensive 
collection  of  raw  produce,  165.  Samples  of  turpentine 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  183.  Samples  of  starch, 
188.  Fine  samples  of  oils,  201.  Considerable  number 
of  specimens  of  dyeing  materials,  215. 

Sample  of  raw  cotton  from  Spain,  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  227.  Various  samples  of  fiax  aud  hemp, 
236.  Specimens  of  plantain  fibre,  245.  Specimens  of 
other  vegetable  fibres,  ib.  Good  samples  of  cork,  246. 
No  woods  of  Spain  contributed,  327.  Collections  of 
the  woods  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  327,  328. 
Numerous  samples  of  wood  of  good  quality,  339.  Inte- 
resting examples  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit  and  hare, 
shaved  off  the  skin  by  a mechanical  process,  342.  Good 
examples  of  raw  silk,  346.  Samples  of  cochineal, 
358. 

Collection  of  fire-arms  and  swords,  471.  “ Gulttaraharpa,” 
or  harp-guitar,  720. 

Small  variety  of  woollens,  767 . Superiority  of  those  made 
from  the  fleece  of  German  sheep,  ib.  Specimens  of  silks, 
velvets,  Icc.,  793,  800.  Specimen  of  canvas,  8JLL  Ex- 
cellent cordage,  8UL  Samples  of  leather,  863,  ftfiL  Statis- 
tics of  the  paper  manufacture  of  Spain,  968.  The 
exhibition  of  lace  and  embroidery  from  Spain  limited, 
10-23.  Specimens  of  embroidery,  1035. 

Specimens  of  edge-tools,  1079.  General  hardwire  manu- 
factures, 1093,  Specimen  of  beautiful  workmanship  in 
goldandsilver,forchurchservice,  1119, 1129.  Specimens 
of  damascened  iron  and  steel,  1134.  Collection  of  furni- 
ture, 1212, 1213.  Specimens  of  jet,  129L  Fine  specimens 
of  terra-cotta  jars,  1287.  Specimens  of  fire-bricks  sent 
by  the  Aulencia  Company  at  Madrid,  1291.  Specimens 
of  silkworm  gut,  from  the  province  of  Murcia,  1327. 
Specimens  of  manufactured  cork,  1328.  Statistical  ac- 
count of  the  soap  manufacture  in  Spain,  1352.  1333. 
Specimens  exhibited,  1362,  1363.  Manufacture  of 
stearic  candles  in  Spain,  1383.  Specimens  thereof,  1394. 
Samples  of  candles  made  from  vegetable  wax,  from  St 
Domingo,  1390.  Fruit  preserves,  1423.  1427.  Ethno- 
graphical models,  1446,  1447.  Contribution  of  fans, 
1493  Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  art  contri- 

• buted  by  Spain,  vis.,  inlaid  works,  in  wood,  1583:  in 
metal,  1583,  1584. 

Spain,  the  Government  or,  Ixxiii. 

Spain,  II.  M.  the  Queer  or.  Description  of  the  jewels 


manufactured  for  the  Queeu  of  Spain  by  G.  Leinonuicr, 
of  Paris,  1128,  1129. 

Spalinger,  J.,  'Jrtl. 

Spanish  Stripes-  Specimens  of,  762. 

Spanna,  J.,  and  Co.,  1265. 

Sparkes.  J.,  1 1 16. 

Spatuic  l HO*  Ore.— See  Iron  Ore a. 

Spear  and  Jackson,  106'J,  1075. 

Spectacles. — Exliibitors  of  spectacles  have  done  little  more, 
in  the  British  Department,  titan  exhibit  a collection  of 
shop  goods,  591.  Pleasing  contrast  to  this  afforded  in 
the  Foreign  section,  ib.  Observation*  on  the  various 
specimens  exhibited,  591-593. 

Speed  or  Vessels  Instrument  for  measuring,  463  De- 
scription, 463,  464. 

Speede,  Messrs.,  185. 

Speich,  P„  1213. 

Spelman,  J.,  937. 

Speluzzi.  — , 1213. 

Spence,  P.,  101. 

Spence  and  Dixon,  Messrs.,  118. 

Spencer,  J.  A , 118. 

Spencer,  J.,  aud  Son,  3J6. 

Spengler,  K..,  771. 

Spermaceti  Oil. — See  Oil*. 

Spermaceti,  and  Spermaceti  Candles.-  Chemical  proper- 
ties of  spermaceti  elosely  allied  to  wax,  1390.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  spermaceti  refining  at  Messrs. 
Oglcby  and  Co.'s  works  at  Lambeth,  1390. 1391.  Price  of 
spermaceti,  1331.  Manner  in  which  spermaceti  candles 
are  made.  ib.  Remarkably  fine  specimens  in  the  English 
Department,  ib.  Specimens  from  the  United  States  and 
New  South  Wales  of  less  important  character,  ib.  Very 
little  spermaceti  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  ib. 
M^jor  part  obtained  by  refining  sperm  oil,  ib.  List  of 
Awards,  Exhibits,  and  Exhibitors,  1395.  1396. 

Spherical  Trioonometers.-  Description  of  this  apparatus; 
for  the  mechanical  solution  of  trigonometrical  pro- 
blems, 692. 

Spicer  Brothers,  946.  947.  990. 

Spices. — Observations  on  the  spices  and  condiments,  and 
viuegars  and  pickles  exhibited,  150,  151. 

Spiers  and  Son,  977,  1209.  1213. 

Spiglaxotf.  A.,  149. 


Spirit-levels.— Pocket-sight  and  field-sight  levels  used  by 
mechanics,  545.  Purposes  for  which  adapted,  ib.  Low- 
ness of  price,  ib.  Angular  spirit-level,  546.  Adaptod 
for  agricultural  purposes,  ib.  Spirit-level  applicable 
for  levelling  machinery,  ib. 

Spltaels,  F.  (Juror),  lxii,  1103. 

Spitalficlds  School  of  Design,  801. 

Spoerlin  and  Zimmermann,  1206,  1212.  1612. 

Sponge.— Numerous  varieties  of  the  common  flexible  sponge, 
353.  Large  and  fine  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Awards 
to  exhibitors,  ib. 

Sponoio-piline— Invention  of  a substance  for  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  veterinary  purposes,  called,  353.  Specimens 
exhibited,  ib. 

SroRTiNG  Waooon— From  the  United  States,  410. 

Spratt,  J.,  687. 

Springs,  Carriage. — Specimens  of  Baillie’s  patent  volute 
springs,  applicable  as  bearing  springs,  buffer  springs, 
and  draw-bar  springs,  396. 

Spurgln,  T.,  119. 

Spurin,  E.  C.,  1525. 

Spurr,  G.,  135. 

Squair,  R.,  132. 

Squaring  the  Circle,  Instruments  tor.  - Principle  thereof, 
692 
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Squire,  P.,  119. 

Squire,  R.,  1116. 

Squired  and  Sons,  L&1L 

Stodler,  — t 232. 

Staeheli-Wild,  C..  la32. 

Staffel,  J.  A.,  649,  680,  681. 

Staight,  D.,  and  Sons,  1323,  1400. 

Staight,  T.,  1323. 

SrAlHU)  Glass.  -See  Painterl  or  Stained  Class. 

Stains  fob  Wood— Samples  thereof,  107,  115,  119.  Speci- 
mens of  a new  ink  for  staining  oak  and  mahogany, 
110. 

Staircase  Banisters  and  Handrails -Adaptation  of 
earthenware  to  the  purposes  of;  doubts  whether  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  preserving  accuracy  of  outline 
can  be  successfully  overcome,  1190. 

Stolon,  J.,  1213. 

Stnmin  and  Co  , 415,  435. 

Stampfer,  Professor,  548. 

Stan  comb,  W.  and  J.,  771. 

Standard  Barometers.— See  Barometers. 

Standard  Measures— Of  length,  550,  551. 

Standard  Thermometers.— See  Titer  ammeters. 

Standon,  Ann,  eciv. 

Standring  and  Brother,  1029. 

Stanhope.  Earl,  875,  906,  907, 

Staniforth,  T.t  1077. 

Stanley,  W.  P.,  510,  511,  518. 

Stannate  or  Soda.— See  Soda,  Stannate  of. 

Stanton  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Virginia),  22L 

Stapfer,  J.,  801. 

Starch.—  Samples  of  starch,  132.  Curious  species  of  starch 
washed  from  a species  of  rami  a,  found  wild  in  8t. 
Domingo,  152.  Sample  of  starch  from  a West  Aus- 
tralian zamia,  ib  General  remarks  ou  the  various 
samples  of  starch  exhibited;  names  of  the  exhibitors  to 
whom  awards  have  been  granted,  184-188.  Various 
samples  of  rice-starch  exhibited  ; remarks  thereon,  184. 
Samples  of  starch  from  various  of  our  colonies  and 
from  foreign  countries,  185-188. 

Stark,  R.  M.,  577. 

Starke  and  Co.,  887,  223. 

Starr,  C.,  435,  908,  927,  929,  223. 

Statham,  W.  C.,  646. 

Station  ert. — See  Paper  and  Stationery,  See. 

Stationery,  Fancy.— Various  description  of  articles  be- 
longing to  tills  class  of  goods,  978.  Numerous  English 
and  foreign  contributors,  ib.  Division  of  this  class  into 
several  heads,  ib.  General  remarks,  and  objects  exhi- 
bited; laco  papers,  ifr.  Fancy  papers,  978,  979.  Plain- 
surface  coloured  papers,  979.  Enamelled  papers,  ib. 
Metallic  memornndum-lxHiks,  979,  980.  Scrap-books, 
2S0.  Portfolios,  980,  3HL  Albums,  28L  Pocket- 
books,  981,  982.  C artonnage-paper  boxes,  982.  Black- 
lead  pencils,  982-984.  Sealing-wax.  984,  995.  List  of 
Awards,  985-994. 

Statues. — See  Sculpture. 

Statuettes  (Silver).— Elegant  statuettes  in  cast  silver, 
from  Moscow,  1128.  Statuettes  in  oxidised  silver,  1141. 

Staub  Brothers,  801. 

Staunton,  Sir  G.,  1385. 

Stuvely  Coal  Works  (Derbyshire),  26. 

Stavropol.  Government  of  (Russia),  215. 

8tayk.—  Specimens  of,  exhibited,  1061. — See  also  Weartny 
AppareL 

Steam-Boiler  Feeding  Apparatus.— Self-acting,  694.  In- 
tended as  a substitute  for  the  common  force-pump  and 
regulating-float,  ib. 

Ste\w  Engine*. — Steam-engine  driving  Hibbert  and  Platt's 
machinery,  363.  Six-hone  power  steam-engine,  ib. 
Sixtecn-horee  power  double  cylinder  direct-acting  high- 


pressure  engine,  363.  Oscillating  direct-acting  three- 
horse  power  portable  engine  and  boiler,  from  Belgium, 
367.  New  and  simple  method  of  reversing  the  slide  of 
an  engine,  whereby  the  direction  of  its  motion  may  be 
more  easily  changed,  368.  Six-horse  power  oscillating 
cylinder  direct-acting  portable  steam-engine,  ib.  High- 
pressure  direct-acting  five-horse  power  steam  engine, 
ib.  Five-horse  power  oscillating  cylinder  direct-acting 
steam-engine, 369.  Small  portable  direct-acting  engine, 
ib.  Short-stroke  reciprocating  high-pressure  engine, 
ib.  Pair  of  elliptic  revolving  steam-engines,  370.  De- 
scription thereof,  ib.  Vertical  cylinder  direct-acting 
engine,  ib.  Five-horse  power  engine  on  Penn’s  patent 
trunk  principle,  ib.  Eight-horse  power  oscillating 
steam-engine,  ib.  Six-horse  power  high-pressure  oscil- 
lating steam-engine,  simple  in  construction,  and  of 
good  workmanship,  371.  Sectional  models  of  steam- 
engines  ; excellent  models  for  educational  purposes,  ib. 
Working  model  of  a double-cylinder  engine,  ib. 

Steam-Engines,  Agricultural. — Proof  given  in  the  Exhi- 
bition that  agriculture  has  not  kept  aloof  from  the 
spreading  dominion  of  steam,  500.  Reference  to  the 
numerous  little  steam-engines  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  applicable  to  agricultural  machinery,  ib. 
Fixed  steam-engines  long  been  in  use  in  Northumber- 
land and  East  Lothian,  ib.  Moveable  steam-engines 
been  called  forth  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
within  the  last  ten  years,  500-502.  Reasons  why 
moveable  ongines  appear  preferable  in  general  to  the 
fixed  engines,  500,  501 . Report  of  Mr.  Carr  on  the  various 
engines  exhibited,  and  description  of  some  of  these 
engines ; results  of  the  trial  of  these  different  engines ; 
with  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Loeke  thereon,  501-503.  En- 
gines exhibited,  and  prizes  awarded,  517,  518. 

Steam-Engine  Indicator. — Indicator  for  ascertaining  the 
power  of  steam-engines,  693. 

Steam  Gauges. — Various  gauges,  694. 

Steam  Hammer. — Steam  hammer  of  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and 
Co..  426. 

Steam  Vessels. — Invention  of  propelling  boats  by  steam 
claimed  by  many  persons  in  various  countries,  452. 
The  honour  of  having  produced  this  revolution  due  to 
the  perseverance  and  exertions  of  the  American  Fulton, 
ib.  Not  a single  steam-ship  in  the  ports  of  England 
when  the  general  peace  took  place  in  1814,  ib.  Steam- 
boats of  small  size  employed  in  rivers,  and  along  the 
coasts  for  several  subsequent  years,  ib.  Voyage  made 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1818  by  an  American  captain.  ib. 
Important  attempts  made  to  extend  the  power  of  steam 
to  long  voyages  by  sea,  ib.  Steam  soon  applied  very 
generally  both  in  the  commercial  navy  and  to  ships  of 
war,  ib.  Means  taken  to  procure  velocity,  452,455.  Suc- 
cessful state  of  steam  communication  at  the  present 
time,  455.  Steam  navy  of  Great  Britain,  ib.  Exertions 
of  private  speculators  and  of  the  English  Government 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  ib.  Models  of  excellent 
steam  ships  lately  designed  and  constructed,  ib.  United 
States  cannot  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  great  and  regular  communications  by 
steamers,  ib.  Recklessness  of  the  Americans ; little 
care  taken  to  avoid  evident  peril ; frequency  of  dread- 
ful accidents,  455, 456.  Much  has  heendonc  in  the  British 
navy,  experimentally,  for  the  best  application  of  steam- 
power  to  naval  architecture,  456.  Recent  introduction 
of  screw-propellers,  ib.  Advantages  of  the  screw  over 
paddle-wheels,  ib.  Model  of  iron  steamers  from  Franc* 
456, 457.  Successful  application  of  the  screw-propeller  to 
ships-of-war,  457.  Expectation  that  the  screw  will  bk 
generally  applied  to  ship*  in  the  navy,  ib.  Average 
speed  of  screw  vessels,  ib.  Principal  dimensions  and 
calculated  elements  of  ship»-of-war  fitted  with  screw- 
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propellers  in  the  Royal  Navy,  457,  458.  Awanla  and 
objects  exhibited,  460. 

Stearin  anu  Stearin  Candles.  -Mode  of  preparation  of 
stearin  for  caudle-making,  1369, 1370.  Fusing  points  of 
stearic  and  margaric  acids,  1370.  Transition  of  the  tal- 
low candle  to  the  stearic  candle  effected,  ib.  General 
introduction  of  stearic  candle*  impeded  by  their  price, 
ib.  Observations  on  the  manufacture  of  stearic  caudles, 
1372,  1373.  Difficulties  originally  encountered  in  the 
manufacture,  1373.  Improved  wicks  invented,  1373. 1374. 
Sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  development  of  the 
stearic  manufacture,  1374,  1375.  Sulphuric  saponifica- 
tion, experiments  and  discoveries,  1375.  1376.  Improve- 
ments effected  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candies, 
1376.  Description  of  the  lime  process,  as  practised  at 
Messrs.  Ogleby  and  Co.'s  works  at  Lambeth,  1377.  1.373.  . 
Description  of  the  sulphuric  saponification  and  distilla-  I 
tion  process  employed  at  the  works  of  Price’s  Patent 
Candle  Company,  1378-1330.  Statistics  of  tho  stearic 
candle  manufacture  of  Austria,  1380,  1331.  Manufac- 
ture of  these  caudles  in  Belgium,  Canada,  and  Den- 
mark, 1331.  Statistics  of  this  trade  in  France,  1332. 
Stearic  productions  of  llollan  l,  Indio,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  13*2,  , 
1383.  Details  of  the  British  stearic  candle  tra  le,  1334. 
Prices  of  stearic  candles,  ib.  List  of  awards  and  exhi- 
bitors, 1393-1398. 

Steaiioitens  Prepared  from  oil  of  peppermint  and  other 
essential  oils,  117. 

Steatite.— Samples  of  steatite  (the  soapstone,  or  French 
chalk  of  commerce),  from  Milo,  Greece,  SO.  Steatite  I 
though  little  used  in  this  country,  is  well  worthy  of  I 
attention  os  possessing  valuable  properties,  and  capable 
of  being  supplied  from  America  and  elsewhere  in 
blocks  of  large  size,  1229.  Articles  manufactured 
therein  exhibited  by  the  Maryland  Soap  Stone  Com- 
pany, 1229,  123LL 

Steegmann,  II.,  and  Co.,  1027. 

Steel. — Superior  quality  of  the  cast  steel  of  F.  Krupp,  of 
Essen,  13,  75.  Large  dimensions  of  the  objects  pro- 
duced,  13.  Objects  specified,  ib.  Great  strength  and 
elasticity  of  this  steel,  ib.  European  reputation  long 
enjoyed  by  the  steel  of  Sheffield.  23.  Superior  industry 
still  exhibited  by  Sheffield  in  this  article,  notwith- 
standing the  manufactures  which  have  riseu  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  contineut,  ib.  Objecis  exhibited, 
ib.  Mold*  of  steel  works  exhibited,  24.  Buttons  of 
cast  steel  from  ludia,  the  material  being  Wuotx,  cele- 
brated in  India  for  the  preparation  of  Damascus  blades, 
34,35.  Cast  steel  from  the  works  of  B.  Fischer,  of  Traisen, 
Lower  Austria,  51.  Products  sent  into  all  pans  of  Ger- 
many, ib.  Products  of  the  steel  works  of  J.  Pfeiffer, 
at  Spitzenback,  Sty  rio,  52.  Products  of  the  steel  works 
of  Count  Von  Thurn,  in  Carinthia,  ib.  Steel  from  Athis 
Mons  Works  (France),  64.  Mode  of  manufacture,  ib. 
Exclusively  made  from  Swedish  iron,  ib.  Springs  and 
cutlery  made  from,  ib.  Forged  and  cost  steel  from  the 
Bona  Miucs,  Algiers.  71.  The  products  of  Messrs. 
Gienanth,  of  llorheleim,  much  valued  in  Germany,  the 
steels  being  especially  in  demand,  75.  Steel  of  various 
qualities  from  llorheleim.  In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  ib. 
Cylinders  of  cost  steel  of  great  hardness  from  the  works 
of  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry  at  Mslnpane,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  ib.  Specimens  of  natural  and  forged  steel  from 
Sicgen.  ib.  Specimens  of  forged  and  refined  steel  from 
Crombach  (near  Siegcn),  ib.  Manufacture  of  steel  1 
actively  carried  on  in  the  States  of  the  Zollvcreln,  ib.  I 
Ingots  of  cast  steel  and  forged  steel  of  various  kinds  1 
from  Hagen,  76.  lew  price  of  the  steel  of  Messrs. 
Lchikind  and  Co.,  of  llaspe  (near  Sicgen),  compared 
with  other  German  steels,  ib.  Specimens  of  malleable 


iron  and  steel  directly  from  the  pig,  76.  Samples  of 
steel  of  excellent  quality  from  the  w orks  of  the  1-encuse- 
Asturiau  Company,  Spain,  83  Specimens  of  steel  from 
Sweden,  85.  Products  of  steel  from  Switzerland,  85, 86. 
Good  quality  thereof,  86.  Steel  for  springs,  especially 
remarkable  for  its  elasticity,  ib.  Ingots  of  steel  called 
“ meteoric  steel,”  from  Schauffhausen  (Switzerland), 
i&.— See  also  Iron  ami  Steel. 

Steel  Pens  — See  Pens,  Metallic. 

Steele,  W.  and  P.,  1 1 12. 

Steelyards -Varieties  of,  from  France,  558.- See  also 

Weighing  Machines. 

Steer  and  Webster,  lo77. 

Steere,  E.,  1402. 

Steer i so- wheels  (Ships*)— Plans  of,  of  simple  construc- 
tion, 462.  Perfect  control  given  to  the  helmsman  over 
the  rudder,  ib. 

Stecvens,  A.,  1630. 

Stefani,  W.,  1034 

Stchle,  J.,  730. 

Steiger,  G.t  976. 

Stein  and  Schrdder,  136. 

Steiubach,  J.  J.,  187. 

Steinbeis,  Dr.  F.  (Juror),  Ixii. 

Steinbeck,  A.,  198. 

Steiner,  C.,  1<ki2. 

Steiner,  G.,  and  Sons,  347,804. 

Steiner,  H.,  102. 

Steiner,  T.,  and  Co.,  1003. 

Steinheil,  Professor,  649. 

Steuhouse,  A.,  185. 

Stephens,  E.  B.,  1536,  1552. 

Stephens,  R.  and  H.,  889. 

Stephenson,  Blake,  and  Co.,  903,  999. 

Stereociikomt. — A new  mode  of  wall-painting,  its  advan- 
tages over  fresco,  1541,  1566. 

Steueotvimnu  One  of  the  means  of  making  fac-similes  in 
type-metal  of  types,  wood-cuts,  kc.t  for  surface  print- 
ing, 904L  History  and  origin  of  the  invention,  *.i06, 
907.  Its  gradual  adoption  by  English  printers,  907. 
Previous  processes  superseded  by  that  invented  by 
Lord  Stanhope  in  1800,  ib.  Numerous  attempts  made 
to  substitute  for  plaster-moulds  the  employment  of 
sheets  of  paper  with  whiting  placed  between  them,  ib. 
Failure  thereof,  ib.  Stereotype  plates  of  bitumen  give 
good  results,  ib.  Various  specimen*  exhibited,  907, 908. 
Specimens  of  costs  from  wood  matrices  produced  by  a 
most  ingenious  process  of  foreign  invention,  ib.  Mode 
of  obtaining  these  casts,  ib.  List  of  awards  and  ex- 
hibitors, 985,  989,  221  220. 

Stereotype  Plates— Of  gutta  percha,  with  specimen  im- 
pressions, 421. 

Rtevens,  A.,  1098. 

Stevens,  G.  !!.,  1273. 

Stevens,  II.  (Juror),  lx. ; (Exhibitor),  119,  873. 

Stevens,  H.  R.,  1116. 

Stevens  and  Son,  1267. 

Stevens  and  Thomson,  340. 

Stevens,  W.,  .335. 

Stevenson,  A.,  1 165,  1166. 

Stevenson,  J.  C.,  119. 

Stevenson,  J.  and  J.,  1325. 

Stevenson,  It.,  1 166. 

Stevenson,  T.,  1167. 

Stevenson,  W.,  119. 

Stewart  ond  Co.,  427,  435,  1073. 

Stewart,  J.  (Associate  Juror),  lviii. 

Stewart,  Jane,  1060. 

Stewart,  W.,  870,  1250. 

Stieff  and  llarrass,  804,  S24. 

Slier,  11.,  1.362- 
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8tllle,  A..  1079. 

Stilwell  and  Son,  804. 

Stink-traps,  443. 

Stinnes,  II.  A.,  78. 

Stirling,  M.  J.  D.,  Ilia. 

Stirling.  T.,  jun.,  32,  1227,  1228.  1259. 

Stirling,  T.,  sen.,  1229.  1259. 

Stivens  anil  Sons,  151 1. 

Stobwasser,  C.  H.,  and  Co.,  1 1 12. 

Stockil,  W.,  fifiL 

Stock  me  (or  Hosiery)  Fra  sirs.— Several  of  these  ma- 
chines, both  English  and  Foreign,  well  worthy  of 
remark,  419.  Description  of  four  or  five  of  these 
machines,  exhibited  in  the  British,  the  Fronch,  and  the 
Belgian  Departments,  ib. 

Stockings.-  See  Hosiery.  Wearing  Apparel. 

Stockinos,  Elastic.—  Machine-made  caoutchouc  stockings 
and  belts,  1317.  Caoutchouc  knit  stockings  for  inva- 
lids. ib. 

Stocks,  Dr.,  285,  1449. 

Stocquart  Brothers,  1033. 

Stodart,  Messrs.,  716,  717,  729. 

Stohmann  and  WUstenfeld,  1 19. 

Sldhrer.T.  F.  643,  1112. 

Stocker  Brothers,  1112. 

Stoker,  J.,  676. 

8tokes,  J.  C.,  1116. 

Stokes.  8.  cclv. 

Stoll,  C.,  1493. 

Stollberg,  Wemigerode  Count,  1112. 

Stoltz  and  Son,  427. 

Stone  and  Kemp,  790. 

Stone,  Specimens  or,  and  Works  in. — Specimens  of  Irish 
stones  for  decorative  sculpture,  32.  Cornices  and  other 
objects  manufactured  therefrom,  ib.  Important  speci- 
mens of  carved  stone  from  Malta,  1217. 

Number  of  exhibitors  of  manufactures  in  unpolished 
stone,  countries  from  which  exhibits  have  been  sent, 
1219.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  very 
great,  almost  national,  importance,  ib.  Classification  of 
this  group  into  various  sections;  1st.  Flag  stones, 
paving  stones,  Ac. ; objects  exhibited,  remarks  thereon,  1 
exhibitors  and  awards,  1219-1221.  2ndly.  Chiselled, 
carved,  and  sculptured  stone-work,  not  polished : 
general  remarks  thereon  ; objects  exhibited,  particular 
remarks,  names  of  exhibitors,  awards,  Ac.,  122 1 -122?- 
3rdly.  Manufactures  in  slate;  objects  exhibited,  par- 
ticular remarks  thereon,  exhibitors,  awards  granted, 
fcc.,  1227-1229.  4thly.  Manufactures  in  various  kinds 
of  stone  and  other  minerals  ; objects  exhibited,  remarks 
thereon,  and  awards,  1229-1231. 

All  kinds  of  earthy  mineral  substances,  as  stone,  marble, 
alabaster,  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  quartz,  jade,  agates, 
and  gems  used  in  a polished  state  either  in  construct- 
ing or  inlaying  various  objects  of  decoration  and  use, 
included  under  the  head  of  Polished  and  Inlaid  Work  ( 
in  Stone,  1231.  Total  number  of  exhibitors  of  these  j 
articles ; countries  from  which  the  principal  exhibits  I 
have  been  sent.  1231, 1232.  1st.  Manufactures  in  marble  | 
ami  alabaster : general  remarks  thereon  ; objects  ex- 
hibited, particular  remarks  thereon,  awards,  Ac.,  1232- 
1243.  2mlly.  Works  in  ornamental  stone,  granite,  and 
spar:  remarks  on  the  objects  exhibited ; exhibitors  and 
awards,  1243-1248. 

Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  stone,  1534-1536. 
— See  also  Bath  Stone.  Granite.  Marble.  Quartz.  Sculjt- 
ture , Models,  $*c.  Srrjxntine. 

Stone,  Artificial. — Number  of  exhibitors  not  large,  nor 
the  objects  exhibited  numerous;  countries  from  which 
contributions  have  been  sent,  1259,  1260.  Remarks  on 
certain  specimens  of  an  artificial  stone.  Invented  by 


Mr.  Furse  in  1839  for  flooring  damp  places,  Ac.,  I2f4. 
Specimens  of  artificial  stone  from  Austria,  Re- 

marks on  a species  of  artificial  stone  reoeutly  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Kansome  and  Parsons,  of  Ipswich. 
lifilL  Nature  of  this  stone  and  materials  of  which 
compounded,  £5.  Purposes  to  which  applicable,  i2?o. 
- See  also  Cement,  Roman,  ire.  Marble , Imitation. 

Stone-dressing  Machines— Specimens  of,  429. 

Stone-ware. — Specimens  of  stone-ware  for  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, fcc.,  1191.  Small  collection  of  stone-ware  ex- 
hibited, 1295. — See  also  Censmie  Manufactures. 

Stork,  Rev.  M.f  242. 

Storm  Indicator.— See  Tgphodeietor. 

Stothert,  Slaughter,  and  Co.,  370. 

Htotger,  F.,  1077, 

Stoi  rbridoe-Clat.— See  Fire- Clog. 

SrovB-Gcneril  remarks  on  the  collection  of  steel  and 
iron  grates,  fenders,  and  fire-places,  1097,  10«8.  Orna- 
mental grates  and  fenders,  1098.  Kitchen  ranges,  their 
material,  Ac.,  1098, 1099.  Gas-stoves  recently  invented. 
I0"i  HOP.  Objects  exhibited  and  awards,  1 10$  rt  my. 
— Sec  also  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. 

Stoves,  Porcelain.— Atmopyre  hoods  and  gas-stove  of 
D.  O.  Edwards,  1114-  Porcelain  stove  exhibited  from 
Frankfort,  1 293 

Stowell  and  Sugden,  787,  788. 

Strahl,  Otto,  1194 

Straker,  8.,  422. 

Strange,  — , 131 . 

Strasbourg  Cathedral,  Model  or,  442,  1543.  1 583. 

Stratiugh  and  Co.,  101,  119. 

Stratton,  Messrs.,  498. 

Strauss,  J.,  150.5. 

Straw,  Manufactures  tN.— Specimens  of  straw-plait  et- 
hibited,  lu02,  1003.  Objects  exhibited  in  Indian  com. 
straw,  and  straw-works;  names  of  exhibitors,  award*. 
Ac.,  1331,  1332. — See  nlso  l fearing  Apjtnrel . 

Straxza,  G.,  1535.  1.577 

Strickland.  Maria,  1432.  1436, 

Sthinoed  Instruments. — Remarks  on  the  violins,  viohn- 
eellos,  and  other  string  or  bow  instruments  exhibited, 
720.-  See  also  Harjts.  I 'iolins,  £r. 

Strode,  W.,  1112. 

Stromeyer,  — , Improvements  effected  by,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bichromate  of  potash,  94. 

Stnibbe  and  Baey,  219. 

Strube  and  Son,  i 133. 

Strudwick,  J.,  1*61. 

Struthers,  W.  8.,  1229. 

Struve  and  Co  , 118. 

Strychnine— Samples  of,  1 14. 

Stuart  and  Smith,  1098,  1107.  1630,  1648. 

Stuart,  W.,  441,  1240,  1543,  1561. 

Stubs,  P.,  1070.  1077. 

Sturkhart,  J.,  1079. 

StuffedAnimals  and  Birds. — 8ee  Taxidermy  (Speeimeur  of) 

Stiller,  Privy  Councillor,  1563,  1658. 

Sturges,  J.,  119. 

Sturgc,  J.  and  E.,  92, 119. 

Sturmy,  Maria,  cciv. 

Sturx,  — , 899. 

Stutchburg.  J.  S.,  182,  197,  304. 

Styles,  T.,  132. 

Sttria.—  Iron  and  steel  from  the  works  of  the  Austrian 
Government  in  Styria,  50.  Superior  quality  of  ihe 
manufactures,  ib. 

Si  r-Marine  Telegraph.— See  Electric  Telegraph*. 

Succinic  Acid— Specimens  of,  105. 

Sudeley,  Lord  (Juror),  lxiv. 

Suermondt,  Y.  D.  C.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Sugar.— Limited  number  of  samples  exhibited,  612.  IVfi- 
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elency  most  marked  in  the  run  trihat  ions  from  the 
principal  sugar-grewing  countries,  ib.  In  refined 
sugar  the  British  manufactories  wholly  unrepresented, 
ib.  Specimen  of  sugar  from  rone  grown  in  England 
deserving  of  notice  as  a curiosity,  ib.  Samples  of 
sugar  from  our  East  India  possessions,  ib.  From  Java, 
ib.  From  Demurs  ro,  153.  From  France,  ib.  From 
Spain,  ib.  From  Austria,  ib.  From  Belgium,  ib.  From 
Russia,  154.  From  Prussia,  ib.  From  the  United 
States,  ib. 

Sugar-candy-  Fine  sample  of,  from  Belgium,  153. 

SuoAR-or-LEAD  Specimens  of,  1 12. 

Sugar-making  Apparatus.-  Centrifugal  machines  for  sepa- 
rating molasses,  432.  Sugar-cane  mill,  a magnificent 
specimen  of  mill  work,  on  the  largest  scale,  ib.  Three 
superb  sets  of  vacuum  apparatus,  ib. 

Suoar-of-milk— Samples  of,  111. 

Sugden,  Borras,  and  Co.,  1436. 

Sugdcn,  Jonas,  Brothers,  780,  787,  788. 

Sulger  and  Stuckelbergcr,  7%. 

Sullivan,  T.,  420. 

SULPHATES. — See  Alumina , Sulphate  of.  Ant  mania,  Sulphate 
of.  Iron,  Sulphate  of . Aluynesio,  Sulphate  of '.  Mercury, 
Sulphate  of.  Soda,  Sulphate  of. 

Sulphur.—  Specimens  of  native  sulphur  and  ores  from 
which  generally  obtained,  27.  Products  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  sulphur,  ib.  Sulphur  from  White 
Island  in  Plenty  Bay  (New  Zealand),  38.  Process  of 
extracting  sulphur  from  pyrites  adopted  at  Sworzowicx, 
in  Gallicia,  and  at  Radoboj,  in  Croatia,  52.  Production 
of  sulphur  from  pyrites,  53.  Specimen  of  sulphur 
adhering  to  limestone  from  Egypt,  59.  No  resemblance 
to  the  mineral  found  in  Sicily,  ib.  Specimens  of  sulphur 
from  the  Iioyal  Salt  mines  of  Voltcrra  (Tuscany),  87. 
Samples  of  sulphur,  109,  118,  120. 

ScLPiii  r-Fi  mes  Condenser.  -Method  of  condensing  the 
sulphur  fumes  produced  in  the  reduction  of  lead  ores 
adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  his  works  at 
Wanlock,  Dumfries,  19. 

SuLPHiiam.—  See  Antimony,  Sulphuret  of.  Carbon,  Suljthuret 

9f- 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Manufacture  of  this  arid  in  earthenware 
vessels,  instead  of  the  leaden  chamber,  as  followed  in 
the  works  of  Javel,  near  Pairs,  93.  .Material  of  these 
vessels,  ib.  The  process  described,  ib.  Its  introduction 
into  England  recommended,  ib.  Samples  of  this  acid, 
109.  Price  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Germany.  119. 

Sulzberger  and  Akermann,  11)62,  1332. 

Sumach-  Obtained  from  Sicily,  207.  Name  of  the  plant,  ib. 
Specimens  exhibited  ground  for  the  dyers'  use,  ib. 
Colouring  matter  obtained  therefrom,  ib.  Samples 
from  Egypt,  213.  From  Russia,  215.  Good  samples  { 
of  sumsch  for  tanning  purposes,  218,  220. 

Sumbul,  or  Ml-sk  Root.— Supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  au 
umbelliferous  plant  of  Central  Asia,  117. 

Sumner,  G.,  871. 

Sm*  Diaia.— Magnetic  sun  dials,  612.  Adapted  to  every 
degree  of  latitude,  ib.  Various  other  sun  dials  exhi- 
bited, 612,  675. 

Sun  Pictures.— Remarks  on  what  are  called  the  sun 
pictures  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Colls,  and  also  by  several 
French  exhibitors,  605,  607. — See  also  Talbatype j. 

Surgical  Instruments  (Class  Xc.) — Tabular  classification 
of  objects  into  which  this  Clou  is  divided,  xxix-xxxi. 
List  of  Jurors  appointed  for  this  Class,  Iviii.  List  of 
exhibitors  in  this  Class  to  whom  Prize  Modals  have 
been  awarded,  exxv.  Observations  on  the  present  state 
of  the  art  of  manufacturing  surgical  instruments,  747. 
Great  variety  required  for  use,  ib.  Necessity  for  in- 
strument makers  being  able  mechanists,  748.  Progress 
of  improvement  in  construction  necessarily  stands  in 


intimate  relation  to  the  ad  vance  of  surgical  science,  748. 
Complex  character  of  the  instruments  formerly  in  use, 
ib.  Many  instruments  altogether  useless  from  the  im- 
provements of  the  heeling  art,  ib.  Cauterising  irons 
rendered  unnecessary  by  Ambrose  Pare  adopting  the 
simple  expedient  of  tying  the  bleeding  end  of  the 
divided  artery,  ib.  Hopes  held  out  that  amputation 
may  be  dispensed  with,  ib.  Instance  in  which  the 
genius  of  John  Hunter  lias  enabled  surgeons  to  dis- 
card amputation,  748,  749.  Remarks  on  the  operation  of 
lithotrity,  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  749.  The  principal 
merit  of  which  accorded  to  the  French  surgeons,  ib. 
Improvements  made  in  the  lost  half  century,  ib.  In- 
vention of  the  stethoscope,  ib.  Stomach  pump,  a valu- 
able auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  poisons,  ib.  Weiss's 
dilator  of  the  female  urethra,  ib.  Water-bed  of  Dr. 
Aruott,  ib.  Apparatus  for  facilitating  and  improving 
the  treatment  of  fractures,  ib.  Bed  invented  by  Mr. 
llarrold,  ib.  Instruments  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  749, 
750.  Contrivances  in  aid  of  orthopedic  processes,  750. 
I sc  of  caoutchouc  for  bandages  and  similar  surgical 
appliances,  ib.  Statement  of  the  instruments  deserving 
notice,  750,  751.  Collection  of  artificial  limbs,  Ac.,  of 
great  merit,  751,  752.  Instruments  of  the  house  of 
Savigny  of  long  established  reputation,  752.  Messrs. 
Philp  and  Whicker,  the  present  representatives  of  that 
bouse,  ib.  Their  collection  disqualified  from  receiving 
a Medal,  Mr.  Philp  being  a Juror,  ib.  Choice  assort- 
ment of  all  instrumental  aids  exhibited,  ib.  General 
excellence  in  the  contrivance  and  execution,  ib.  Beau- 
tiful models  of  anatomy  exhibited,  752,  753.  In  human 
anatomy,  models  can  never  supply  the  pluce  of  actual 
dissection,  753.  Awards,  753,  754.  Application  of. 
gutta  percha  to  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  by  J.  M.  Cabirot,  of  Paris,  1321. 

Surveying  Instruments.  Very  few  instruments  in  the 
British  Deportment,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  544.  Beautiful  instruments  from  Belgium 
and  Germany,  ib.  Improvements  introduced  in  the 
German  instruments,  ib.  Levelling  instruments  from 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Vienna,  w ith  many  improve- 
ments, ib.  Objects  exhibited,  544-550. 

Suwr,  II.,  861,  lor,:. 

Suspension  Bridges, — Patent  links  for  suspension  bridges 
rolled  at  a single  heat,  372. 

Snsse  Brothers,  1112. 

Suss,  W.,  614. 

Sutcliffe,  R.,  415. 

Sutherland,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of,  1439. 

Sutherland,  Janet,  cdv. 

Sutorius,  C.  F.,  1412. 

Sutter,  J.  J.,  1093,  1H32. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  125. 

Swaab,  S.  L.,  235. 

Swaine  and  Adeney,  869. 

Swnisdaud,  C.  (Juror),  Ixl ; (Exhibitor),  835. 

Swallows’  Neats  Specimens  of,  of  very  high  quality,  159. 
Used  extensively  for  soup  by  the  Chinese,  ib.  Model 
of  the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  sea  cliffs,  adopted  by 
the  birds  for  their  nests,  ib. 

Swan  and  Edgar,  792. 

Swan  River  Colony  Samples  of  good  wheat  from,  126. 

Swansea  Local  Committee,  28. 

Sweden,  H.  M.  the  King  of,  1250. 

Sweden,  H.  M.  the  Queen  of,  348. 

Sweden  and  Norway,— The  working  of  mines  and  the 
production  of  metals  an  active  branch  of  industry  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  83.  Natural  causes  giving  a 
great  preponderance  to  mineral  industry,  ib.  Ores  of 
copper  generally  poor,  but  much  valued  in  commerce, 
from  not  containing  either  arsenic  or  antimony,  83,  84. 
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Annual  supply,  84.  Mines  of  lead  of  no  value,  except 
fur  the  silver  the  ores  contain,  ib.  Considerable  profits 
yielded  by  the  Cobalt  mines  of  Skuterad  und  Tunaberg, 
ib.  Iron  mines,  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  a pros- 
perous branch  of  industry,  from  their  intimate  bearing 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  forests,  ib.  Extraordinary 
reputation  of  Swedish  iron  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  84,  85.  Objects  exhibited  by  Swcdeu  and  Norway. 
85. 

Good  specimens  of  linseed  and  rape-seed  oil  from  Sweden, 
201.  Samples  of  water-retted  flax,  236.  Fine  examples 
of  raw  silk  exhibited  by  II.  M.  the  ljuecn  of  Sweden, 
348.  Inferior  description  of  pearls,  352. 

Observations  on  the  Swedish  cannon,  476.  Number  exhi- 
bited and  description  thereof,  476-479.  balances  of 
various  construction,  560,561.  Drawing  instruments, 
672.  Specimens  of  printing  bank  notes,  894.  Kxatnpcs 
of  bookbinding,  '.'35.  Present  statistics  of  the  paper- 
making  trade  of  Sweden,  967.  Specimen  of  playing  cards, 
976.  Specimens  of  embroidery,  1034. 

Specimens  of  cutlery,  1076.  1079.  Locks,  1 1 1 5.  Fine 
specimen  of  the  granites  of  Sweden,  L&£L  Works  in 
porphyry,  1245.  Collection  of  wood  carvings,  1311. 
Stearic  manufactures  in  Stockholm,  1383.  Specimens  of 
candles,  &c.,  1395.  Artificial  flowers,  1432-  Writing 
cases,  1457- 

Swift,  J.  II.  (Juror),  lx. 

Swinborne  and  Co.,  355. 

Swinburne,  II.  W.,  and  Co.,  1159.  1180. 

Swinburne,  W.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixiii. 

Swindells,  Messrs.,  94. 

Switches,  Railway.-  Description  of  an  improved  railway- 
switch,  400 

Switzerland.—  Manufacture  of  steel  developed  for  some 
years  past  in  Switzerland,  85,  86.  Good  quality  of  the 
products  exhibited,  8G.  Steel  for  springs  remarkable 
for  its  elasticity,  ib.  Products  exhibited,  ib. 

Samples  of  pates  of  various  kinds,  134.  Chocolates,  144. 
Samples  of  raw  silk,  347, 

Press  fur  cutting  out  watch-hands,  427.  Collection  of 
rifles,  472.  Discs  of  flint-glass  from,  applicable  to 
optical  purposes,  587.  Planimeter,  666.  Drawing 
instruments,  671.  Planetarium,  673.  Model  in  relief 
of  Mount  Sontis,  678.  Calculating  machine,  682.  Chro- 
nometers, watches,  and  watch  movements,  738,  733, 
743,  744.  Surgical  apparatus,  754. 

Muslins,  758.  Cotton  manufactures,  759-761.  Small  and 
indifferent  lot  of  woollen  productions,  767.  Observations 
on  the  silk  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  793.  Speci- 
mens of  ribbons,  796.  Specimens  of  manufactured  silks 
797-805.  Specimens  of  damasks  and  drills,  ft  15. 

Samples  of  tanned  and  curried  leather,  860.  861.  Flou- 
rishing stoic  of  the  book  trade  in  the  Cantons,  8 SO. 
Specimens  of  printers'  rollers,  '.*10.  Statistics  of  the 
paper  manufacture  of  Switzerland,  968.  beautiful 
specimen  of  albums,  981. 

Interesting  contributions  of  printed  and  dyed  fabrics, 

999.  Specially  worthy  of  notice,  999  -1001.  No  duties 
on  imported  prints  until  within  the  last  twelve  months, 

1000.  Small  fiscal  duty  now  imposed,  ib.  Successful  com- 
petition of  these  goods  with  those  of  F ranee  anti  England, 
ib.  Objects  exhibited,  1U03.  General  remarks  on  the 
exhibition  of  lace  and  embroidery  from  Switzerland, 
1022.  Specimens  of  lace  and  embroidery,  1031,  lt>32. 
Specimens  of  braces,  straw-plait,  hats,  bonnets,  and 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  1059,  1062, 1003. 

Specimens  of  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  1077, 1078.  Cylinder 
of  rolled  steel  for  watch  springs,  till.  Specimens  of 
watch  cases  and  enamels,  1 133,  1134.  Various  articles 
of  jewellery,  LLLL  Optical-glass  contributed  from  Swit- 
zerland, 1181.  Specimens  of  terra-cotta,  1194,  1287. 


Collection  of  carved  furniture,  1213.  Caoutchouc  knit 
stockings,  1317.  Specimens  of  coopers'  work,  1.111. 
Various  articles  of  wood  carving,  ib. 

Specimens  of  straw  work,  1.339-  Contribution  of  tooth- 
powder  and  hair-oil,  1353.  Chocolate- lozenges,  1423.  A 
gold  stick  head  with  internal  mechanism,  1485.  Variety 
of  bows  and  arrows,  1514.  Collection  of  toys,  1520, 
1593 

Notices  of  the  works  contributed  by  Switzerland  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Exhibition,  1583. 

Sword-hilt*.  - Patterns  of  sword-hilts  and  mountings  from 
France,  1141. 

Swords,  ke.-  Collection  of  swords,  side-arms,  and  sword- 
b I ad  es,  469. 

Syed,  Omar,  192. 

Syenite*— Great  variety  of,  in  the  Vosges,  67. 

Sykes,  Colonel,  1 240. 

Sykes,  D.,  and  Co.,  771. 

Sykes,  J.,  and  Son,  771. 

Synciironometek.  Construction  and  purposes  thereof.  692. 

Synington,  II.  11.,  and  Co.,  761. 

Syphon  Vases.—  Patent  syphon  rases  for  containing  aerated 
mineral  waters,  a useful  and  ingenious  contrivance, 

1295. 

Syren  e. — Acoustic  instrument  fur  demonstrating  the  pro- 
duction of  a musical  sound  by  a succession  of  musical 
impulses,  664. 

8*  hup*.— See  Lettuce , Syrup  of. 

Szunirak,  J.  F.,  52. 

T a bach.— Samples  of  this  substance,  216.  Dyes  a rich  violet 
colour,  ib. 

Tabarca  (Tunis)— Specimens  of  timber  from,  331. 

TauLK-CloTIIS. — See  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Table-Covers— Specimens  of,  1002^11113.  Specimens  of 
printed  and  painted  moleskin  table-covers,  1D44.  See 
also  1‘ainteil  Cloths  for  Furniture,  A c. 

Table  Ci  tleky. — See  Cutlery  and  Edge  Tools. 

Tables  Various  descriptions  of,  exhibited,  1211-1213. 

Table*  and  Table-tops,  Marble,  Mosaic,  and  Inlaid. — 
Two  fine  Connemara  marble  tables,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  the  Ballynahinch  quarry,  1239.  Marble 
table  sent  from  Canada,  1240.  Table  exhibited  amonirst 
the  East  India  productions,  ib.  Number  of  tables  of 
various  kinds  of  marble  from  Tuscany,  ib.  Collection 
of  marbles,  cut  into  slabs  ami  table-tops,  sent  from 
Portugal,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  great  variety 
of  many  of  the  specimens,  1240,  1241.  Very  beautiful 
and  well-executed  table-top  of  yellow  marble  from  tl*e 
United  States,  1241.  Specimens  of  mosaic  marble  tables 
from  Derbyshire,  1251, 1252.  Notices  of  tables  in  mosaic 
and  pietra  dura,  1538,  1539.  Tables  In  inlaid  wood, 
1539. 

Taborin,  P.  F.,  1079. 

Tabourdeau,  P.,  1079. 

Tabouret,  — , 1165. 

Tacchis,  P.  A.,  and  Co.,  1242. 

Techy,  A.,  and  Co.,  1 1 16. 

Txrr etas— Samples  of,  from  various  countries,  797-805. 

Tahan,  A.,  1212. 

Tahir,  — , 1077. 

Tai liefer.  A.,  and  Co.,  1116. 

Tail  let,  V.,  862. 

Talabot  and  Co.,  1077. 

Tala veka  Wheat.-  Sea  Wheat. 

Talbot,  — , 598,  599.  —See  also  T'llbotyjxs. 

Talbot  Brothers,  483,  519. 

Talbotypes. — Description  of  the  process  for  producing  ne- 
gative talbotypes,  on  glass,  523.  Collection  of  talbo- 
types amply  attesting  the  superiority  of  the  tnethtid  of 
Messrs.  Ross  aud  Thomson,  524.  Observations  on  the 
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various  talbotypc  pictures  exhibited,  604-608.  Method  1 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Hum  and  Thomson  for  producing 
these  pictures,  604,  605.— See  also  Cabtypes.  Sun  Pic- 
turc$. 

Tallcrmann,  Mrs.,  1.116 

Tallow.—  Quantity  of  tallow  imported  into  Great  Britain 
annually,  189.  Specimens  of  tallow  from  New  South 
Wales,  .TV). 

Tallow  Candles. — See  Candles. 

Tamar,  — 1 893. 

Tam  aminos—  Samples  of,  from  the  Fast  Indies,  137.  From 
Java,  ib.  From  the  West  Indies,  ib. 

Tambour  Lace.— See  Lace. 

Tan  Kim  Seng,  210. 

Tandler,  S.,  244,  1332. 

Tann  and  Sons,  1112. 

Tanner,  D.,  11)32. 

Tanner,  J.  U.,  1023,  1032. 

Tanner  and  Roller,  761,  1032. 

Tannic  Acii> — Samples  of,  114. 

Tannin— Samples  of,  110. 

Tannino  .Materials. — Number  of  different  substances  from 
time  to  time  introduced  for  the  use  of  tanners,  216. 
Nothing  superior,  or  even  equal  to  good  oak  bark,  ib. 
All  attempts  to  hurry  the  process  by  the  use  of  con- 
centrated solutions  of  tan,  &c.,  have  proved  failures,  ib. 
Oak  bark  by  no  means  the  only  astringent  bark  suited 
to  the  use  of  the  tanner,  ib.  Other  similar  substances 
used  with  great  success  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
ib.  These  materials  may  be  employed  in  conjunction 
with  oak  bark,  ib.  The  existence  of  such  suhstauecs 
tends  to  keep  down  and  equalize  the  price  of  bark,  ib 
Quantities  of  the  chief  tanning  materials  imported  in 
1849;  countries  from  which  obtained,  216,  217.  Valu- 
able and  instructive  scries  of  the  various  tanning 
materials  imported  into  England  or  used  by  tanners, 
217.  Illustrations  of  the  process  of  tanning  generally, 
ib.  Useful  scries  of  these  substances  shown  in  the  col- 
lections of  Liverpool  and  Hull  imports,  217,  218.  Fine 
sample  of  pure  Palermo  sumach  ns  ground  for  the  use 
of  tanners,  218.  Tanning  materials  In  the  F.ast  Indian 
collection  ; list  thereof,  218,219.  Considerable  number 
of  those  substances  new  or  but  little  known,  218. 
Samples  of  tanning  barks  from  several  English  colonics, 
viz:.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  219;  Canada,  ib. ; British 
Guiana,  ib.;  Australia,  ib. ; New  Zealand,  ib.  Speci- 
mens of  oak  bark  from  Belgium,  ib. ; from  llesse 
Darmstadt,  ib.  Samples  of  Portuguese  sumach,  221). 
Collection  of  tanning  materials  from  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, ib.  Specimens  from  Tunis,  ib.  Samples  of  several 
important  tanning  materials  in  the  Turkish  collec- 
tion, ib. 

Tantentein  and  Cordel,  889. 

Tao  Nui,  219,  239,  244,  318. 

Tafeos.-  See  Candles. 

Tapestry,  including  Carpets  and  Floob-clotos,  Lace, 
Embroidery,  lie.  (Class  XIX.)— Tabular  classification 
of  objects  into  which  this  Class  is  divided,  xl,  zli. 
List  of  Jurors  appointed  for  this  Class,  Ixi.  List  of 
exhibitors  in  this  Class,  to  whom  Council  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  civ.  The  Like,  of  those  to  whom  Prize 
Medals  have  been  awarded,  clv-clvii.  And  of  those 
of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  clvii-clix. 

Preliminary  observations  of  the  Jury  on  the  subject  of 
their  inquiries,  1005.  Remarks  in  detail,  viz.,  British 
lace  : bobbin  net  machinery,  1006-1013.  I.ace  made  by 
hand,  as  “ lloniton,”  and  “thread”  or  pillow  lace,  also 
“ British  point,”  tambour  and  Limerick  laces,  10l3-10l.r>. 
F.nglish,  Irish,  and  Scotch  sewed  muslin  embroidery, 
H>|5  1818,  France : lace  and  embroidery,  1018-1022. 
Switzerland,  1022.  1023.  Saxony,  1023.  Spain,  ib. 


Hamburg,  1023,  Austria,  1024.  Malta,  ib.  Laces  of 
Belgium,  1024,  1025. 

List  of  awnnls  made  in  the  various  departments  of  lace, 
embroidery,  trimmings,  upholstery,  fringes,  and  coach 
laces  in  each  country,  1026-1036.  Remarks  as  to 
carpets,  1037-1041.  Awards  made  for  the  same  and 
for  floor-cloths,  1042-1044. 

Awards  made  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXX.  for  works  in 
tapestry,  1538.  Notices  of  the  principal  contributions 
from  the  Government  manufactory  of  Gobelins  and 
Beauvais  tapestry  (French  Department),  1576.— See 
also  Designs  far  Decoration , See. 

Tapioca— Sample  of,  from  Angola,  152. 

Taplin,  K.,  371. 

Taraxicum,  Juice  of— Samples  of,  104. 

Tardif,  F.,  948,  977. 

Tarrant,  A.,  932. 

Tartans.— See  Slut tc Is. 

Tartar- emetic— Samples  of,  107. 

Tartar  el  Quarries  (France).— Importance  of  these  mill- 
stone quarries  at  La  Forte,  France,  68.  Number  of 
workmen  employed,  ib. 

Tartaric  Acid—  Samples  thereof,  111,  116-118. 

Tasker,  II.,*  1079. 

Tate,  J.,  jun.,  937. 

Tatkinsk  Manufactory  of  Arms  (Russia),  82. 

Tauerburg  Works  (Carniola)— Iron  and  steel  from,  49. 
Excellence  of  the  manufactures,  49,  50. 

Taurines,  — , 667. 

Toutz,  A.,  1482. 

Tavoy  (East  Indies)— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  288-291. 

Taw  ton,  Mary,  cciv. 

Taxidermy  (Specimens  of).— The  art  of  stuffing  animals, 
Jcc.,  a very  ancient  art,  though  generally  supposed  to 
be  an  Invention  of  modern  date;  still  the  methods 
anciently  employed  differed  much  from  those  now 
practised,  1436.  Antique  processes  for  preserving 
animal  remains,  1436  1433.  Comparison  between  the 
admirable  productions  in  taxidermy  contributed  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  with  the  old  specimens  of  the  art 
of  animal  stuffing  to  be  met  with  here  and  there 
in  the  museums  of  natural  history,  1438.  Undoubted 
superiority  of  the  present  processes,  1438.  1439.  Tho 
works  in  this  class  exhibited  prove  that  animal  stuffing 
has  been  cuiltivated  with  unequivocal  success,  1439. 
General  remarks  on  the  specimens  exhibited  from 
various  countries ; objects  exhibited  ; exhibitors  and 
awards,  143;>-iM5. 

Taylor,  B.,  1329. 

Taylor  Brothers,  1079. 

Taylor  and  Co.  (Rochdale),  1051. 

Taylor,  H.,  1077. 

Taylor,  H.  P.  and  W.  C.,  1362. 

Taylor,  J.,  38. 

Taylor,  J.  (Leeds),  423,  435. 

Taylor,  J.  (Wolverhampton),  1112. 

Taylor,  J.,  and  Son  (Huddersfield),  824. 

Taylor,  J.,  and  Son  (Loughborough),  1113. 1118. 

Taylor,  J.,  and  Sons  (Halifax),  781. 

Taylor,  Janet,  541. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Mr.  (of  York),  915. 

Taylor,  H.  (Juror),  lill.,  lxvi. ; (Exhibitor),  29. 

Taylor,  8.,  Lllfi. 

Taylor  and  Son  (Bishop  Stortford),  125. 

Taylor  and  Son  (Chelsea),  1362. 

Taylor  and  Son  (Halifax),  418. 

Taylor  and  Sons  (Southwark),  1213. 

Taylor.  T.,  647, 

Taylor,  W.,  421,435. 

Tazzas — Specimens  of,  1122, 

Tchetvcrikoff,  — ,771. 
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Tea. — The  Exhibitor*  of  this  article  few,  and  the  wimple* 
exhibited  confined  to  the  production*  of  the  Eastern 
World  which  are,  however,  admirably  illustrated,  138. 
China  tea  exhibited  in  abundance  and  of  fine  quality, 
138,  139.  Observation*  of  the  Jury  on  the  samples 
exhibited,  138,  140.  Samples  of  China  teas,  1 3‘»,  140. 
Of  Java  teas,  140.  Of  Kemaun  teas,  ib.  Of  Assam  teas, 
140,  141.  Of  brick  tea  of  Thibet,  140.  Few  examples 
of  substitutes  for  tea,  141.  Specimen  of  Nutt  or 
“ Paraguay  tea"  exhibited  as  a curiosity,  141.  Sec 
also  Green  7’eas.  Prussian  Blue. 

Tea  Services.— Complete  tea  service  of  silver  in  the  Per- 
sian style,  of  very  fine  workmanship,  in  repousse 
work,  1123.  Curious  and  elaborately  w-orked  tea  service 
exhibited  by  F.  Durand,  of  Paris,  1133, 

Tea  That* — Specimens  of,  in  earthenware,  1191. 

Tea  Urns-  Made  of  stoneware,  1 1‘JO. 

T eagle.  It.  and  W.,  1264. 

Teak  Timber--  Specimens  of,  295,  296,  902.  Value  of  this 
timber  for  ship-building,  302. 

Teasdel,  W.,  461. 

Teazles.  Specimen  of  selected  teazles  for  the  use  of  wool 
dressers,  from  Austria,  335. 

Technological  Institute,  Tuscany,  1240. 

Tee,  C.  (Juror),  lix.,  lxvii. 

Tee,  C.,  and  Son,  812,  824. 

Tikth,  Artificial  - Observations  on  the  collection  of,  751. 

I'eillard,  C.  F..,  80l. 

Teissier  de  Crm,  L.  and  F..,  345,  795. 

Telegraphs,  Domestic-  Designed  to  supersede  the  use  of 
bells  in  mansions,  k c.,  643.  Details  of  construction 
and  working,  ib.  Not  unsightly,  ib.  Less  expensive  1 
than  the  ordinary  fitting  up  with  bells,  »&.  Bell  tele- 
graphs from  the  United  States,  for  domestic  purposes, 
643,  644.  Readily  attached  to  the  usual  arrangement 
for  bells,  644.  Ornamental,  but  little  space  required,  ib. 

Telegraphs,  Electric. — See  Electric  Telegraphs  and 
Apparatus. 

Telescopes.— Importance  of  the  telescope,  568.  Few  ex- 
hibited, ib.  The  larger  for  the  most  part  good,  ib. 
Apparatus  to  be  used  in  Gregorian  telescopes,  ib. 
Description  thereof,  568,  569.  Portable  Gregorian  j 
telescope,  ib.  Improvements  in  the  telescope  effected  | 
by  Messrs.  Varley  and  Son,  569, 570.  Various  telescopes 
exhibited,  570,  572.  Description  of  Ross's  telescope  j 
and  the  experiments  made  therewith,  570.  Deer  stalk-  j 
ing,  day  and  night  and  reflecting  telescopes,  571.  Ob-  j 
servations  on  the  various  specimens  of  achromatic  object 
glasses  for  telescopes,  exhibited,  582.  Observations  on 
the  specimens  of  solid  eye  pieces  for  telescopes,  ex- 
hibited ; descriptions  thereof,  583,  584. 

Telescope  Stand.— Elegant  wooden  stand  from  France, 
571.  Less  convenient  than  cast-iron  stands,  ib. 

Telford,  W.  (Associate  Juror),  lviii. 

Tempest  Prognosticator— Description  of,  constructed  by 
Mas rj  weather,  694,  695. 

Templeton,  J.  and  Co.,  10.39,  1043. 

Temsonnot  and  Dartet,  Messrs.  56. 

Tenasserim  (East  Indies)— Collection  of  the  woods  of, 
contributed  by  the  Indian  Government,  294. 

Tenerani,  — , 1380. 

Tennant,  C.  (the  late),  98. 

Tennant,  J.,  26,  1238,  1241,  1248,  1232. 

Tennant,  M-  B.,  119. 

Tennants,  Clow,  and  Co.,  119. 

Tents. — Various  description*  thereof,  472.  Complete  ven- 
tilation, ib.  Improvement  proposed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  military  tent*,  ib.  Portable  atova  and  cooking 
apparatus  attached,  ib. 

Teramo,  Bishop  of,  875. 

Tersason  de  Montlean,  J.  A.,  339. 


Terra-Cotta. — Articles  therein,  1189,  1191,  1194.  Im- 
portant terra-cotta*  from  France,  1217.  Terra-cotta 
an  important  and  interesting  modification  of  common 
moulded  brickwork,  128.3.  Approaching  in  its  nature 
to  what  is  called  stone-ware,  the  fusion  of  the  material* 
not  being  effected,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  awards,  fcc.. 
1283-1287.  Terra-cotta  figures  from  Spain,  represent- 
ing the  costumes  of  that  country,  1447.—  See  also  Clap. 
Manufactures  in. 

Tkrro- Metallic  Clay,  Articles  n».-  Large  and  intereat- 
ing series  of  articles  manufactured  in  a peculiar  prepa- 
ration of  clay,  and  with  a peculiar  burning,  called  by 
the  inventor  Terro-metallic,  1281. 

Terzy’s  Wife,  1064. 

Tessada,  F.,  1036. 

Tessler,  C.  L.,  1505- 

Tcssler,  D.  F.,  78,  1497. 

1 Testa,  F„  1227 
; Testa,  8.,  1227. 

Tetley,  G.  (Associate  Juror),  lix. 

Tetley,  Mrs.,  cciv. 

Tcxier.  C.,  S2L 

Texier,  T.,  jun.,  866. 

Textile  Fabrics.— List  of  Classes  of  objects  included  in 
Group  t\,  Textile  Manufactures,  xili. 

Textile  Fabrics,  Designs  tor.— See  Designs  for  printed 
and  If  Wen  Fabrics , Jrc. 

Thaer,  A.  P.,  337. 

[ Thalbcrg,  8.  (Juror),  Ivll,  710. 

Tholwitzcr,  — , 219. 

Thames  Plate  Glass  Company,  The,  1159,  1180. 

Thames  Yacht  flub,  460. 
j Thecd,  W.,  1536,  1332. 

j Tnr.iNr.— The  identity  of  theine  and  caffeine  established 
by  Mr.  Jobst,  111. 

Theodolites. — Transit  theodolite  invented  by  Mr.  Simms, 
544.  Extremely  portable,  ib.  Range  of  the  telescope 
unlimited,  ib.  Description  of  the  instrument,  ib. 
Transit  theodolite  by  Dollond,  ib.  Well-made  portable 
theodolites  by  G.  Yates,  544,  545.  Seven-inch  theo- 
dolite, reading  to  15",  by  Marratt,  formed  of  the 
smallest  number  of  pieces,  with  a view  of  preventing 
flexure  and  insuring  stability,  545.  Six-inch  theodolite, 
of  very  indifferent  workmanship,  from  Canada,  ib. 
Miner's  theodolite,  546.  Repeating  theodolite,  with 
concentric  circles,  ib.  Repeating  theodolite  of  the  form 
used  by  Gamboy,  ib.  Description  of  the  instrument, 
ib.  Divisions  very  good,  as  also  the  whole  of  the 
workmanship,  ib.  Theodolite  with  covering,  fnr  the 
graduations  invented  by  M.  Breithaupt,  Prussia,  546, 
547.  Usefulness  of  the  covering,  547.  Mining  theodo- 
lite from  Prussia,  of  improved  construction,  ib.  Des- 
cription thereof,  ib.  Six-inch  theodolite,  of  good  work- 
manship, from  Prussia,  549. 

Theodorshalle  Kreuxnach  Salt-works  (Hesse  Darmstadt), 78. 

Theret,  J.,  1212,  1233. 

Thermo-Electrical  Instruments.— Harris's  thermo-elec- 
trometer, 613.  Principle  and  object  of  the  apparatus, 
ib.  Discovery  of  thermo-electricity  by  Lubeek,  of 
Berlin,  613,  614.  Large  thermo-electric  battery  from 
Prussia;  description  thereof,  ib.  Apparatus  for  show- 
ing  the  action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  on  electric 
currents,  ib. 

Thermometers.- -Remarks  on  the  various  thermometers 
exhibited,  6G0,  661.  Exhibition  of  two  standard  ther- 
moineters  by  Mr.  Simms,  constructed  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Sheepshanks,  660.  Peculiar  thermometers  exhibited 
by  Negretti  and  Zambra,  ib.  Description  of  Newman's 
standard  thermometer,  ib.  Delicate  and  accurate  ther- 
mometers from  France,  ib.  Thermometers  from  Prussia. 
Austria,  and  Denmark,  661. 
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Thrwcn,  N.  P.,  1331- 

Thevart,  A.,  improvements  effected  by,  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate-glass,  1 1 57. 

Thcvenct  and  Co.,  804. 

Thiliault  Boilesre,  II.,  430. 

Thibert  and  Adam,  804. 

Thibet-  Boras  imported  from  ; very  impure,  11  jo. 
Thibicrge,  — , 853. 

Thieme-Widtmarkter,  and  Co.,  353. 

Thier,  -,  754. 

Thierry,  C.  A.,  1054. 

Thierry,  J.,  603. 

Thirrcy,  Mieg,  835.  836. 

Think,  — , jun.,  135. 

Thistlcthwayte,  H.  F.,  27. 

Thom  and  Co.,  1320. 

Thollon,  — , 1362, 

Thomas,  — , 180,  240. 

Thomas  Brothers,  804. 

Thomas,  C.,  1079,  1116- 
Thomas  and  Co.,  149. 

Thomas  II.,  416,  485. 

Thomas,  J.,  1285. 

Thomas,  James,  149. 

Thomas,  John,  1201,  1‘238. 

Thomas,  L.,  788. 

Thomas  and  Son,  1054. 

Thomas  and  Sons,  936.  990. 

Thomss,  W.,  786. 

Thompson,  F.,  13*2*2. 

Thompson,  II.,  1527. 

Thompson,  H.  8.  (Juror),  Ivii. 

Thompson,  J.,  348,  350. 

Thompson,  Messrs.,  241. 

Thompson,  R.,  683. 

Thompson,  T.  H.,  1 1 13. 

Thompson,  LieuL-Col.  T.  P.,  710,  730. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Z.,  321. 

Thoms,  P.  P.,  1483. 

Thomson,  A.,  693. 

Thomson  Brothers,  lfXfl. 

Thomson,  J.  B.,  1501. 

Thomson,  J.  T.,  243. 

Thomson,  R.,  1337. 

Thomson,  Younger,  and  Co.,  432. 

Thonet,  J.,  470. 

Thonct,  Michael,  1201. 1212, 

Thorn  and  Co.,  1322. 

Thorneycroft,  O.  B.,  and  Co.,  396. 

Thornhill,  J.,  1259. 

Thornhill,  W.,  1077. 

Thornton,  Firth,  Kamsdcn,  and  Co.,  771,  784. 

Thornton,  8.,  and  Sons,  391. 

Thornycroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.,  1536,  1552. 

Thorwaldsen,  — , 1584, 

Thoumin,  A.,  1138. 

Thouret,  F.  An  1136. 

Thread.  - Few  specimens  exhibited  from  foreign  countries, 
758.  Specimens  exhibited,  759-761. 

Thread  Courts*.  — Account  of  a registering  thread 
counter,  693.  Purpose  for  which  designed,  ib. 

Thresher  and  Glenny,  1051. 

Tiireshiro  Machines.— The  most  complicated  agricultural 
machine  in  general  use,  503.  Their  great  imperfection 
not  discovered  till  the  Norwich  meeting  in  1849,  ib. 
Enormous  waste  of  power  discovered  at  that  time  by 
Mr.  Amos,  503,  504.  Improvements  have  since  taken 
place,  but  they  are  still  far  from  perfect,  504.  Report 
of  Mr.  Thomson  in  detail  on  the  result  of  trials  at 
different  periods  with  various  threshing-machines, 
504  506.  Statement  in  detail  of  the  comparative  cost 


of  threshing  by  flail,  by  horse,  and  by  steam,  show  ing 
the  great  saving  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  steam 
threshing-machine,  506-508.  1-cad  token  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Co.  in  the  improvement  of  threshing- 
machines,  507,  508.  Prizes  awarded,  517,  518. 

Thrupp,  E.,  1535.  1552. 

Thum,  A.,  786. 

j Thuraer  and  Tttpffer,  761.  • 

Tbmiwis  Forest  (Prussia).—  Crucibles,&c.,  made  of  w hite 
clay  from,  648.  Resembles  Wedgwood  ware,  used  for 
i similar  purposes,  648,  649. 

Thurman,  Pigott,  and  Co.,  1051- 

Thurn,  Count  Von,  52. 

Thurston  and  Co.,  1201,  1212. 

Tburuschelz,  Count  G.f  1116. 

Thury,  Viscount  Hericart  de  (Juror),  lxiv. 

Tickings. — Observations  on  the  excellence  of  the  specimens, 
811.813.  817. 

Tidcnmbe,  G.,  420. 

Tide  Gacgbl— Description  of  llewitson’s  self-acting  and 
self-registering  tide  gauge,  662,  663.  Description  of 
Newman’s  self-registering  tide  gauge,  663.  Apparatus 
for  showing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  674. 

Tiek,  F.,  1561. 

Ticlsch,  C.  and  Co.,  1195. 

Tifee,  A.,  1465.  * 

Tifiis,  Government  of,  327. 

Tile  Machines. — Great  benefit  and  economy  which  has 
resulted  from  the  invention  of  machines  for  making 
tiles,  over  the  old  method  of  making  them  by  baud, 
512.  Report  on  the  tile  and  brick  machines  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Scragg,  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  513.  Prizes 
awarded,  518.  , 

Tiles. — Specimens  of  white  paving  tiles,  1279.  Specimens 
of  improved  Italian  tiles,  1281,  1282.  Specimens  of 
roofing  tiles,  1282.  New  process  of  executing  fine  art 
designs  on  detached  tiles,  1542.  Remarks  on  the 
examples  of  intaglio  and  other  tiles  in  the  Exhibition, 
1608.  Account  of  a new  mode  of  monochrome  painting 
on  tiles,  1555. — See  also  Drainage  Tiles,  Encaustic 
Tilts. 

Tillage — Instruments  of.— See  Agricultural  Implements. 

Til lan court,  E.  de,  345. 

Tilley,  Lieut.,  334. 

Tilman,  1436, 

Timber  ardOeramertal  Woods.— Remarkable,  complete, 
and  interesting  collection  of  timber  and  other  woods, 
246.  Specimens  arranged  so  as  to  form,  as  near  as 
possible,  a catalogue  of  the  chief  woods  of  different 
countries,  ib.  Attention  drawn  to  the  most  valuable 
series  of  specimens  exhibited,  ib.  Total  annual  im- 
portation of  timber  into  Great  Britain,  ib.  Table 
showing  the  countries  from  which  wood  was  chiefly 
imported  in  1 849, 247.  List  of  the  chief  woods  employed 
in  ship-building,  ib.  Collection  of  woods  from  ail  pnrtg 
of  the  world  exhibited  by  W.  W.  Saunders,  ib.  Collec- 
tion of  woods,  native  of,  or  grown  in  Britain,  248- 
251.  Woods  of  Europe,  252, 253.  Woods  of  Asia,  253- 
259.  Woods  of  Africa,  259.  Woods  of  North  America, 
259-262.  Woods  of  the  West  Indies,  262,  263.  Woods 
of  South  America,  263-265.  Woods  of  Australia,  265, 
266.  Woods  of  New  Zealand,  266,  267.  BeoutiAil 
series  of  ornamental  woods  exhibited,  267.  Collection 
of  Scotch  woods,  267,  268.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
8t.  Domingo  mahogany,  268.  llandsome  oak  veneers, 
ib.  Picture  frame  formed  of  various  common  English 
woods,  ib.  Specimens  of  bog  wood  of  different  kinds 
and  from  various  localities,  ib.  Different  processes  for 
seasoning  and  preserving  timber  from  dry  rot,  lie., 
268.  269.  Five  schemes  in  particular  have  attracted 
especial  attention,  269.  Mode  adopted  by  Sir  W. 
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Burnett  for  preserving  wood,  969.  Specimens  shown 
highly  satisfactory,  ib.  Process  employed  by  J . Bethel  I, 
269,  270.  Tills  process  extensively  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  railway  sleepers,  270.  Seasoning  wood 
considerably  diminishes  its  tendency  to  decay,  ib. 
Value  of  any  process  for  seasoning  wood  depends  on  the 
time  required  for  its  completion,  ib.  Valuable  series 
of  specimens  shown  in  illustration  of  Davison  and 
8ymington's  patent  process  for  seasoning  timber,  ib. 
Various  specimens  of  seasoned  timber,  ib.  Collection 
of  East  Indian  woods  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Exhibition,  ib.  Remarkable  for  the  large  number  of 
specimens  ana  their  excellence,  ih.  Valuable  practical 
information  to  lie  gained  by  their  examination,  ib. 
Importance  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  collection,  ib.  Awards 
made  to  the  collectors  of  these  woods,  270,  271.  Nature 
and  properties  of  many  Indian  woods  very  little  known, 
271.  Importance  annually  increasing  from  the  in- 
creasing demand,  ib.  Description  of  timber  best  adapted 
for  all  practical  purposes,  ib.  Probability  that  some  of 
the  ornamental  and  other  woods  of  India  will  ticcomc 
articles  of  import  when  their  properties  and  uses  are 
better  known,  ib.  I.ist  of  the  woods  contributed  by 
the  Indian  Government ; woods  of  Nepaul,  272-275. 
Woods  of  Gualpara,  275-277.  Woods  from  Calcutta, 
277.  Excellent  Spanish  mahogany  may  be  raised  in 
the  East  Indies,  ib.  Woods  from  Seram  pore,  near 
Calcutta,  278.  Woods  of  the  Northern  Circars,  ib. 
Woods  of  Orissa,  ib.  Woods  of  Cuddepah,  278-280. 
The  Saul  the  most  valuable  and  extensively  used  of  all 
the  timber  trees  of  India,  279,  280.  Woods  from 
Ma> Iras,  28.1.  Woods  of  Travmncore,  280-282.  Woods 
of  llindostan,  282,  988.  Specimens  of  the  Indian  cedar 
and  cypress,  283.  Woods  of  Palam-cottah,  ib.  Woods 
of  Paulghnut  Jungle,  ib.  Woods  of  Tinnevelly,  284. 
Woods  of  Coimbatore.  284,  285.  Woods  of  Canara, 
285,  286.  Woods  of  Malabar  Forests,  286.  Destruction 
of  the  forests  by  the  natives  previous  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Gibson  as  Conservator  of  Forests,  287. 
Regulations  now  adopted  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  the  forests,  ib.  Government  and  mer- 
cantile yards  of  Bombay  chiefly  supplied  with  timber 
from  the  Concan,  ib.  Supply  of  timber  very  limited 
In  the  Deccan,  ib.  Forests  of  Soonda  llannre,  if  pro- 
perly manage^  will  in  a few  years  afford  a large  and 
regular  supply  of  first-rate  timber,  ib.  Woods  of  Kohil- 
kund,  287,  288.  Woods  of  Assam,  288.  Woods  of 
Tavoy,  288-291.  Woods  of  Amherst,  291  294.  Woods 
of  Tenasserim,  294.  Woods  of  Martaban,  294,  295. 
Woods  of  Arrakan,  295.  Woods  of  Chittagong,  ib. 
Wood#  of  Mirxapore,  ib.  Specimens  of  teak  from  Kan- 
coon  and  the  woods  of  Mouluicin,  295,  296.  Collections 
of  the  woods  of  Malay,  2.*6,  2*97.  Woods  of  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Island,  297.  Woods  of  Penang,  297,  298.  Ex- 
tensive collection  of  woods  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
298.  List  of  the  woods  from  l.abunn,  298, 2*99.  Woods 
of  Ceylon,  299,  300.  Interesting  specimens  of  timlier 
and  other  woods  from  South  Africa  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  300.  Specimen  of  red  ebony  from  Natal,  ib. 
This  wood  appears  to  be  new,  and  is  unquestionably  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  bard  ornamental  woods  already 
known,  ib.  List  of  woods  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
300-302.  Specimen  of  teak  from  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  302.  Remarkable  specimens  of  the  chief 
varieties  of  Canadian  timber  and  woods,  302-304. 
Small  samples  of  a few  woods  from  New  Brunswick,  304 
Few  woods  contributed  from  Nova  Scotia,  ib.  Valuable 
and  interesting  collection  of  timber  and  other  woods 
from  British  Guiana.  301-311.  Table  made  of  the 
ornnmeiital  wood  of  Guiana,  containing  82  different 
woods,  31 1 Fine  series  of  wood#  of  Bahama,  312.  List 


thereof,  312,  313.  Small  collection  of  the  woods  of 
South  America,  313.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the 
ornamental  and  other  woods  of  Trinidad,  313,  314. 
Collection  of  Australian  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  woods 
extensive  and  very  interesting,  314.  Specimen#  of 
woods  from  New  South  Wales,  ib.  List  of  the  woods 
contributed  from  Western  Australia,  315.  List  of  the 
contributions  of  woods  from  Van  Diemen's  ljind,  316- 
318.  Small,  but  valuable  collection  of  the  woods  of 
New  Zealand,  318.  Collection  of  American  woods  by 
no  means  numerous,  ib.  List  of  woods  and  specimens 
in  bark  from  America,  318-322.  Specimens  of  woods 
in  the  Austrian  collection,  322.  Numerous  collection 
of  the  w oods  of  China,  322,  323.  Fine  specimens  of 
the  chief  woods  of  Egypt,  324.  Highly  valuable  collec- 
tion of  the  woods  of  A Igcria,  324-326.  N uniemus  scries 
of  small  specimens  of  the  woods  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees, 
326.  Woods  from  France,  ib.  Interesting  specimens 
of  preserved  woods  from  France,  ib.  Illustration  of 
the  process  of  Dr.  Boueheric  for  protecting  timber 
from  decay,  dry  rot,  &c.,  326,  327.  Specimens  of  wood 
for  sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments  from 
Bavaria,  327.  Small  collection  of  woods  admirably 
selected  by  Professor  Nflrdlinger,  ib.  Comparatively 
small  number  of  Portuguese  woods,  ib.  None  of  them 
of  very  great  Importance,  ib.  Small  nnmber  of  woods 
contributed  from  Russia,  ib.  No  Spanish  woods  are 
exhibited,  ib.  Interesting  and  extensive  collections  of 
the  woods  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  327,328. 
List  of  the  woods  of  Cuba,  328-331.  Scries  of  woods 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  331.  Specimens  of  St.  Do- 
mingo mnhogany  and  satin  wood,  ih.  Few-  specimen* 
of  timber  from  Tabarca  shown  in  the  Tunis  collection, 
ib.  Valuable  series  of  some  of  the  chief  wo«»d*  of 
Turkey  ; list  thereof,  331,  332.  Excellent  and  valuable 
collection  of  Italian  woods  exhibited  from  Tnsranv, 
332.  The  collection  comprises  panel  and  block  speci- 
mens, ib.  List  thereof,  332  -334.  Excellent  veneers  of 
walnut  wood,  cut  in  a peculiar  manner,  invented  and 
shown  by  A.  Ducei,  of  Florence,  334. 

Timber  Seasoning.— Diflerent  processes  for  seasoning  ami 
preserving  timber  from  dry  rot,  268, 269.  Five  schemes 
in  particular  have  attracted  especial  attention,  269. 
Mode  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Burnett,  ib.  Specimens 
shown  highly  satisfactory,  ib.  Process  employed  by 
J.  Bethel  I,  269,  270.  Specimens  highly  interesting  and 
satisfactory,  270.  This  process  extensively  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  railw-ay  sleepers,  ib.  Seasoning 
wood  considerably  diminishes  its  tendency  to  decay,  ib. 
Value  of  any  process  for,  depends  on  the  time  required 
for  its  completion,  ib.  Valuable  series  of  specimens 
shown  in  illustration  of  Davison  and  Symington’s 
patent  process,  ib.  Various  specimens  exhibited,  and 
awards  to  the  exhibitors,  ib. 

“Times,"  ’Die,  N ewspaper— Statistical  particulars  as  to 
the,  876,  877. 

Timmins  and  Sons,  LL1IL 

Timothy  Grass-  Specimens  of,  from  Canada,  131.  From 
the  United  States,  ib. 

Tin,  Bichloride  or-  Samples  of,  120. 

Tin,  Chloride  or  -Samples  of,  120. 

Tin- toil— Roll  of,  1112,  1115. 

Tin  Mancpactcres.— General  remarks  on  the  articles  ex- 
hibited, 1094.  SjK'cimens  of  tin  ware  from  France, 

1 102,  1103. 

Tin  Ore.-  Specimens  of  tin  and  copper  ores  from  the  prin- 
cipal Cornish  mines,  28.  Products  obtained  by  the 
mechanical  preparation  and  fusion  of  the  ores,  A. 
Ingot  of  tin  found  in  the  mines  of  Ladock.  near  Truro. 
29.  Probability  of  its  having  been  east  by  the  Phomi- 
cians,  ib.  Specimens  of  tin  ore  from  Malacca,  showing 
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the  probability  that  the  mining  operation#  in  that 
country  are  confined  to  steam  works,  35.  Extensive 
deposits  of  such  ores  in  this  part  of  India,  ib.  - Sec  also 
Artcnit. 

Tin,  Oxide  or.-* Great  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ores  of  tin,  resulting  from  Mr.  Uobcrt  Oxland's 
method  of  separating  wolfram  from  the  oxide  of  tin,  22. 
Collection  illustrating  the  successive  operations  of  the 
system,  ib. 

Tin  Plate.—  Excellent  workmanship  of  the  specimens  of 
pig  and  bar  iron,  and  tin  plate  of  the  Cwn  Avon  Works 
(Glamorganshire),  31.  Evenness  of  the  tin  coating, 
superior  lustre,  and  good  quality  of  the  sheet  iron 
lmsis,  ib.  Remarkable  beauty  of  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Smith,  and  Co.,  ib.  Sheet 
iron  manufactured  with  wood  fuel,  specially  intended 
for  this  purpose,  ib.  Observations  on  the  Wulleradorf 
Tin-plate  works.  Lower  Austria,  51.  All  recent 
mechanical  improvements  have  been  adopted,  ib. 
Products  not  inferior  to  the  bcit  manufactures  in 
England  mid  Belgium,  ib.  largest  establishment  of 
its  kind  in  Austria,  ib. 

Tin,  Photociilohioe  or—  Samples  of,  109. 

Tin,  Salt*  or  Samples  of,  117.  See  also  So  la,  StanuaU  o)'. 

Tlnlot,  J.  M.,  470. 

TiNNr.vr.LLt  (Fast  Indies).— Collection  of  the  woods  of,  con- 
tributed by  the  Indian  Government,  284. 

Tipping  and  Lawdcn,  469. 

Tlte.W.  (Juror),  lvl. 

Titley,  Tatham,  and  Walker,  811.  81ft. 

Tizzard,  W.  L.,  433,  435. 

Tobacco.-  The  exhibition  of  raw  and  manufaetured  to- 
bacco one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  class  on  which 
the  Jury  were  called  upon  to  decide,  145.  The  import 
trade  fully  represented,  both  as  regards  tnltacros  and 
snuffs,  ib  Samples  exhibited  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition,  145-147.  Samples  from  the 
British  Colonies,  147.  From  Spain,  148.  From 
Portugal,  ib.  From  Algiers,  ib.  From  Turkey,  149. 
From  Persia,  ib.  From  Egypt,  ib.  From  Russia,  ib. 
From  the  United  States,  ib. 

Tobacco  Contractors,  Royal  (Portugal),  81. 

Tobacco  Pirns.— See  /'«/*•*,  SmMiuy. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  Company  (Portugal),  148. 

Tobit,  T.,  UtML 

Twit,  A.,  1036. 

“ Toii.r.  Victoria.”  Specimens  of  this  fabric  from  France, 
776,  777. 

Toilet  Boxes.— 8co  /kcnia^mM. 

Toilet-Glass.  Toilet -glass  from  Vienna,  the  frame  en- 
tirely of  massive  silver,  richly  decorated  with  various 
ornaments,  and  of  elaborate  and  choice  workmanship, 
1134. 

Toilet-Soaps.— See  Soaps. 

Toilet-Table  (Silver).— Remarks  on  the  toilet-table 
of  Il.K.li.  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  manufactured  by 
Froment-Meurice,  of  Paris,  in  repemssr' work,  11 98 

Toledo,  Royal  Ordnauce  Manufactory,  471,  1539,  1 584 

Toilet,  G.,  eciv.,  852. 

Toll  putt.  W.  B.,  683. 

Tolson  and  Sons,  761,  771.  824. 

Tolstoy,  Count  T.,  1537,  1584- 

Tomaaaio,  L.,  1332. 

Tobbac  (Dutch  Metal.)-  Specimen  of,  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Fstivant,  of  Givet  (France),  II. 

Tombella-lAimba,  B.,  56. 

Tomlin  and  Co.,  1077. 

Tomlinson,  J.,  1252. 

Tompson,  I..,  1279. 

Toms  anil  Co.,  430. 

Toms  and  Luscomhc,  1213 


Touisk  Manufactory  of  Arms  (Russia).  82. 

Tonna,  J.,  720,  730. 

Tonm.iime  Stone.-  Objects  from  France,  constructed  of 
this  stone,  obtained  near  the  town  of  Tonuerre,  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne.  1 226. 

Tonti,  L.,  14H7. 

Tools.- Observations  on  the  specimens  of  engineers’ tools 
for  metal,  wood,  and  other  materials,  423,  424.  Sped- 
mens  of  machine  tools  for  metals,  426,  427.  Machines 
for  working  in  wood  (excepting  lathes),  427.  Better 
represented  in  the  Foreign  than  in  the  British  Depart- 
ment, ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  428,  429.  Machines  for 
working  in  stone,  coal,  clay,  leather,  Ac.,  429.  Speci- 
mens of  various  descriptions  of  tools,  1076- lu79,  1 1 13, 
1114. — See  ulso  Cutlery  ami  Edge  Tool*.  Manufacturing 
Machines  and  Tools. 

Tootni,  .Messrs.,  430. 

Tooth,  E.,  126. 

Topazes.-  Specimens  of  fine  topazes  from  New  York,  44. 

Tor-DitEs«EH,  or  MANtHK-tusTHiuLTOH.— Observations  on, 
and  description  of  llolmrs's  top-dresser,  or  manure- 
distributor  ; economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  it ; 
likely  to  supersede  the  drill,  493,  494.  Prizo  awarded, 
518. 

Topfer,  Professor,  709. 

TSppcr,  A.,  50. 

Topping,  C.  M.,  580. 

Touches.— See  Caudle t. 

Tordcux,  — , 357. 

Torstrup,  — , 352. 

Tortoiseshell. — Dow  obtained,  and  uses  and  purjioscs  for 
which  employed,  351,  352,  1394.  Way  iu  which  pre- 
pareil  for  use,  1324,  1325.  Names  of  the  exhibitors, 
prizes  awarded,  351,  352,  1325. 

Tortosa,  D.  V.,  901. 

Tottshkoff,  V„  1055. 

Touaillon.  C.,  68,  430,  435. 

Touch e-Gi  lies,  E.,  1362. 

Tour  de  Cobdcan  (s  lighthouse). — When  founded  and  com- 
pleted ; introduction  of  the  dioptric  apparatus,  1 lf>0. 

Tourey,  H.,  470. 

Tourmaline.—  Specimens  of  crystals  of  tourmaline  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  forms 
and  the  variety  of  their  colours,  86. 

Tots  les  Mois  Flour.  —Samples  of  Tous  les  Mois  flour,  of 
excellent  quality,  from  the  root  of  Canna,  from  Algeria 
and  Barbadocs,  151,  152. 

Toussaint,  E.  N\,  1031. 

Towelling. — See  Cotton  Manufacture!. 

Towler,  Compin,  and  Co.,  8*13.  8:16. 

Town,  A.,  1544. 

Town  Chariot— Specimen  of  a,  410. 

Tow-ne,  J.t  752,  754. 

Townend  Brothers,  787,  788. 

Towns  and  Packer,  730. 

Townsend,  Parker,  and  Townsend,  1206,  1212,  1619. 

Tovs. — Toys  carved  In  wood  from  Bavaria,  1331.  Illustra- 
tion of  the  sup|>oscd  philosophical  and  national  im- 
portance attached  to  toys,  1317.  India-rubber  toys  from 
the  United  States,  ib.  Trade  of  Austria  exceedingly 
well  and  copiously  represented,  1317,  1518.  Variety 
of  automaton  toys,  ib.  Bohemia  famous  for  toys,  1318 
Numerous  examples  contributed,  ib.  Carved  white 
wood  toys  from  the  Tyrol,  ib.  Mechanical  and  magnetic 
toys  from  Bavaria,  ib.  Large  collections  of  toys  in  the 
Indian  Court,  chiefly  from  Bengal  ami  Madras,  ib.  In- 
genious drawing-room  ornaments,  containing  automa- 
ton birds  from  Franca,  ib.  Wax  figures  for  hair-dreso- 
era,  ib  Nature  of  the  toy  trade  in  Paria,  1518.  1519. 
Quantity  of  toys  exported  from  France,  ib.  Contri- 
butions of  toys  from  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Prussia 
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Saxony,  and  Switzerland,  1520.  Toy  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  scarcely  represented,  1520.  1521. 
Objects  exhibited,  1521.  Large  quantities  of  toys  of  all 
description*  made  in  England,  A.  Large  quantities  of 
boys'  marbles  annually  imported,  i'A.  Value  of  toys  of 
all  sorts  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1850,  1 522.  Immense  quantities  of  toys  manufactured 
in  Wurtemburg,  ib.  Excellence  of  the  contributions 
therefrom,  ib.  Classification  of  the  nnmlxtr  of  exhi- 
bitors and  the  countries  contributing,  i'A.  List  of 
awards,  exhibits,  and  exhibitors,  1525-1526. 

Tran  cart,  A.  A.,  1325. 

Transit  Isjmisrm— Instrument  for  calculating  the  sum 
of  the  errors  of  a transit  instrument,  686.  Construc- 
tion, ib.  Accuracy,  ib.  Addition  required  for  different 
latitudes,  686,  687.  See  also  Agronomical  Instruments. 

Taar  Rock,  Makc r a ctu  r es  or. — Objects  manufactured 
from  trap  rock  found  near  Edinburgh,  this  trap  being 
useful  for  various  purposes,  and  extremely  durable,  1223. 
Specimens  of  curling  stones  made  of  greenstone  trap,  ib. 

Travancorf.  (East  Indies). — Collection  of  the  woods  of, 
280-282. 

Travancore,  11.  II.  the  Rajah  of,  177,  179. 

Traveling  Casks.—  Specimens  of  beautiful  fittings  for 
travelling  coses,  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  from  France, 

1136, 

Travers,  P.  L.,  440,  441. 

Travers,  Messrs.,  150. 

Treadwin,  C.  K.,  1027. 

Treasure  Chests.— See  Safa. 

Tredwiu,  Mrs.,  1679. 

Tree  and  Co.,  670. 

Treenails.— Specimens  of  patent  compressed  treenails,  397. 

Treffry,  J.  T.,  1245. 

Treggon,  H.  and  W.,  1 1 13. 

Treloar,  T.,  1329. 

Trclon,  Weldon,  and  Co.,  1113. 

Tremblay,  Le  Baron  A.  du,  1193. 

Trctnel,  A.,  and  Co.,  780. 

Trcmlett,  R.,  658. 

Trendel,  — , jun.,  826. 

Trenholme,  E.,  130, 132. 

Trenor,  T.,  346. 

Trent,  E.  W.,  239. 

Trenton  Iron  Company  (New  Jersey),  43. 

Trepang. — Specimens  of  trepang  (beche  de  mer,  or  sea 
slug),  from  Borneo  and  Singapore,  159.  Magnificent 
specimens  exhibited  in  the  Chinese  Department,  ib. 

Tr  esc  how,  — , 85. 

Triobert,  F.,  729. 

Trim minos  and  Fringes — Specimens  of,  1028.  1029 

Trinidad.—  Enumeration  of  the  series  of  useful  minerals 
found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  42.  Brazil  nuts,  137. 
Samples  of  coffee  from  Trinidad,  very  poor,  143.  Samples 
of  cocoa,  truly  maguificent,  ib.  Fine  collection  of  Float 
and  West  India  spices,  150.  Arrowroot,  151.  Samples 
of  crab  or  carapa  oil,  197,  198.  Samples  of  fustic,  log- 
wood, and  turmeric,  213.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the 
ornamental  and  other  woods  of  Trinidad,  313,  314. 
Fine  specimens  of  tortoiseshell,  352.  Specimen  of  a 
walking-stick,  1483.  Examples  of  fans  for  ladies,  1492. 

Trinket*.— See  Jewellery. 

Tripoli— Specimen  of  a kind  of,  from  the  mines  of  May* 
aunc,  Drome,  70. 

Triqueti,  Baron  de,  1570. 

Trix,  J.,  120. 

Troccon,  A.,  804. 

Trbglcn,  G.,  1427. 

Trollope  and  Sons,  1201,  1212. 

Trouchon,  N.,  1 1 13. 

Trotter,  Capt.  II.  D.,  225. 


Troughton,  E.,  534,  540. 

Troupin  Brothers,  416,  435,  1077. 

Trubia,  Royal  Ordnance  of  (Spain),  1101.  1 1 13- 

Tmc,  — , 1116. 

Truchy,  E.,  1136. 

Truefitt,  G.,  1545.  1558. 

Truefitt,  W.,  1324. 

Truesdale,  Jacobs,  and  Co.,  226. 

Trulock,  E.,  and  Son,  469. 

Truman,  — , 1320. 

Truman,  llanbury,  Buxton,  and  Co.,  120. 

Truro  Local  Committee,  28,  125,  128. 

Tuberville,  Smith,  and  Co.,  1634. 

Tubing  (Brass  and  Copper) — Specimens  of,  1 lo8,  1 109. 

Tubular  Bricrs. — See  Bricks. 

Tuck,  J.  H.,  371. 

Tucker,  E.,  185. 

Tucker,  F.,  and  Co.,  1390. 

Tucker,  H.  (Juror),  Uii,  lx,  lxvii  — See  also  Baker , Tuckrr% 
and  Co. 

Tucker,  R.  G.,  184. 

Tucker.  R.,  and  Co.,  353. 

Tuerlinckx,  J.,  1535,  1582. 

Tufa. — Vases  manufactured  of  the  tufa  obtained  from  the 
hot-water  springs  of  Carlsbad,  1230. 

Tulley,  C.,  534. 

Tulloch,  A.  T.,  120. 

Tulloch,  Lieut.-CoL,  271. 

Tulon,  — , 730. 

Tunaberg  Cobalt  Works  (Sweden),  85. 

Tunner,  Professor  P.,  liil. 

Tungstic  Acid — Samples  of,  104,  112. 

Tunis.— The  cereals  from  Tunis  resemble  those  of  Egypt 
in  kind,  128.  Wheats  and  barley  exhibited,  *A.  Sample* 
of  hay-seed,  131.  Samples  of  peas,  beans,  4tc.,  A.  Sam- 
ples of  dates,  great  variety  thereof,  138.  Common  oils 
and  oils  used  for  perfumery,  201.  Collection  of  dyeing 
materials,  215.  Tanning  materials,  220.  Specimens  of 
timber  from  Tabarca,  331.  Specimens  of  spouges.  353. 
Various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  1063.  Specimen* 
of  general  hardware  and  iron  manufactures,  1093-  Gates, 
1213  Specimen  of  inlaid  marble-work,  1254.  Composi- 
tion of  the  Tunisian  soaps  and  perfumery,  1373.  Spe- 
cimens of  perfumed  waters,  1363.  Ungainly  character 
of  the  candles,  1389.  Grape  preserve,  called  Kefta, 
1423.  Silk  and  leather  parasols,  1469.  Collection  of 
richly-embroidered  fans,  1493.  A contribution  of  weeds 
for  pipes  and  pipo guards,  1502.  II. H.  the  Bey  of,  1065, 
1213.  1363. 

Tupper  and  Carr,  1113. 

Tupper,  M.  F.,  883. 

Turbines.— Double  turbine  from  France,  a hydraulic  ma- 
chine in  frequent  use  in  that  country,  368.  Description 
thereof,  ib. 

Turgan,  Madame,  1541,  1574. 

Turk,  P.  C.,  1116- 

Turker,  8.,  1317. 

Turret.  - Mineral  exhibition  of  Turkey  represented  by  s 
collection  of  upwards  of  200  specimens  scut  by  theth- 
toman  Government,  87.  Impossibility  of  stating  the 
precise  value  of  the  collection,  from  its  having  arrived 
so  late,  and  the  specimens  being  labelled  only  in  the 
Turkish  language,  «A.  Apparcut  importance  of  the 
collection  from  the  variety  of  metalliferous  ores  in- 
cluded, ib.  The  principal  of  these  arc  red  hematite, 
lead  ores,  and  rich  copper  pyrites,  iA.  Presence  of  2) 
or  30  specimens  of  very  good  coal ; localities,  w hence 
obtained,  87,  88. 

I-argo  series  of  ccrealia,  illustrating  the  agriculture  of 
Turkey,  128.  Samples  of  millets,  130.  Samples  of  besns, 
peas,  haricot*,  pulses,  and  legumes  of  all  descriptions. 
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131.  Series  of  dried  fruit*,  in  insignificant  quantities, 
and  very  dirty,  138.  Samples  of  the  mocha  variety  of 
coffee,  not  remarkable,  144.  Large  collection  of  aro- 
matic seeds,  used  at  condiments,  151. 

Valuable  and  important  collection  of  raw  produce,  165. 
Idat  of  the  ordinary  gums  and  resins  of  commerce,  183. 
Numerous  and  interesting  series  of  oils,  201,303.  Valu- 
able aerie*  of  dye  stuffs,  215,  216.  Excellent  samples 
of  important  tanning  materials,  220.  Samples  of  cotton ; 
general  character  of  these  cottons,  227.  Samples  of  flax 
and  hemp,  236.  Series  of  the  chief  woods  of  Turkey, 
331,  332. 

Silks  of  a very  fine  character  exhibited  in  the  Turkish 
Department,  348.  Cotton  yarns,  758.  Small  assort- 
ment of  woollen  cloths,  767.  Of  a tolerably  good 
quality  for  a first  attempt,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  silk 
fabrics,  794.  Specimens  of  velvet  and  crape,  799„  800. 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  skins,  8j£L. 

Statistics  of  the  paper  manufacture  of  Turkey,  969.  Ex- 
cellent writing  papers,  387-  Remarks  on  the  printed 
goods,  1000.  Various  descriptions  of  costumes,  1063, 
1064.  Specimens  of  cutlery.  1076-1079.  Hardware  and 
iron  manufactures,  1093.  Articles  of  glass,  1181. 

Great  variety  of  soaps  and  perfumery,  1354-  Stearic 
candles  from  Moldavia,  1383.  Wax  candles  and  tw dated 
tapers,  1389.  1390.  Confectionary  and  dried  fruit 
preserves,  1423.  Remarks  upon  the  employment  of 
paraaols  and  umbrellas  in  Turkey,  1469.  Specimen  of 
an  embroidered  fan  from  Adrianople,  1493.  Account 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  pipes  from  Turkey,  1501, 
1503,  1505.  Specimens  of  different  kinds  of  snuff- 
boxes, 1511. 

Turkey,  11.11.  the  Sultan  of,  850*  1061.  1065.  1325.  1390, 

1A.V2 

Turkish  Government,  The,  165,  227. 

Turkey-red  Dveimj — Specimens  of,  998.  1003.—  See  slso 
fforra,  Spun,  $rc.,  Fabric t (printing  or  dyeing).  Lead , 
Chromate  of. 

Ti  rrey-Carpet*. — Sec  Carpet t. 

Turmeric— Samples  of,  from  the  East  Indies,  208.  Colour- 
ing matter  obtained  therefrom,  ib.  Exhibited  in  the 
ground  state  as  used  by  dyers,  206,  210. 

Turnbull,  J.  L.  and  J.,  976*  292. 

Turnbull  and  Ramsay,  94. 

Turner,  — , 1116. 

Turner  and  Co.,  1206. 

Turner,  G.  (Juror),  lx. 

Turner,  II.  N.,  and  Co.,  1213. 

Turner,  H.  and  W.,  1113. 

Turner,  J.,  1241,  1212. 

Turner,  J.  A.  (Juror),  Iviii. 

Turner,  R.,  976. 

Turner,  T.,  1077*  LKfl. 

Tuhneht.—  Notices  on  various  articles  Illustrative  of 
turnery,  exhibited,  1330. 

TtaNip-C'imNO  Machines.— Great  utility  of  these  ms- 
chines,  and  economy  in  the  use  of  them,  509.  Rival 
found  to  the  Banbury  turnip-cutter,  ib.  Relative 
merits  of  Burgess  and  Keys,  B.  Samuclson’s,  and 
Phillipps's  turnip-cutters,  ib.  Priies  awarded,  509, 518. 

Turnip-Fly  (Hai.tica  Hr.no  him)  — Preparation  for  de- 
stroying the,  119. 

Turpentine.-  Series  of  the  ordinary  turpentines  of  com- 
merce exhibited  by  English’s  Patent  Comphine  Com- 
pany of  Hull,  173.  Samples  of  common  turpentino  for 
the  United  States,  174,  175.  Sample  of  purified  tur- 
pentine prepared  by  J.  F.  Fleury  of  Bourdeaux,  183 
Samples  of  turpentine  from  Spain,  ib. 

Turpin,  F.  A.,  144, 142L 

Turquoises.—  Discovery  by  Major  Macdonald  In  his  jour- 
ney into  Arabia  Petrira  of  several  localities  in  the 


country  of  Soualby,  16  days’  journey  from  Suez,  in 
which  turquoises  existed,  17.  Difference  in  the  colour 
of  these  turquoises  from  those  of  Persia,  ib.  Number 
and  nature  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  17,  18.  Analogy 
of  external  character  of  the  turquoises  from  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia,  18. 

Turret  Clocks.— Small  number  exhibited,  735.  Those 
which  deserve  favourable  notice  still  fewer,  ib.  Two 
clocks  with  cast-iron  wheels,  ib.  These  ought  to  con- 
vince anybody  that  the  prejudice  against  cast-iron  clock 
wheels  ta  altogether  unfounded,  ib.  Both  clocks  have 
a remontoire  apparatus  in  the  going  train,  ib.  Effect 
of  that  apparatus,  ib.  All  turret  clocks  should  have 
this  apparatus,  ib.  It  can  be  applied  at  a moderate  ex- 
pense, ib.  Cheapness  the  principal  advantage  which 
cast-iron  wheels  have  over  brass  or  gun-metsl,  ib.  Also 
greater  strength,  ib.  New  plan  of  striking  in  Mr. 
Robert’s  clock,  ib.  Explanation  thereof,  735, 736.  Com- 
pensated pendulums  to  some  of  the  docks,  736.  Mr. 
Robert’s  escapement  a new  one  of  his  own  contrivance, 
ib.  Principle  thereof,  ib.  Description  of,  and  remarks 
on,  Mr.  Dent’s  escapement,  736, 787.  Maintaining  power 
for  keeping  clocks  going  while  winding,  737.  t*se  of  wire 
ropes,  ib.  Mr.  Dent’s  clock  possesses  greater  accuracy 
and  greater  strength  than  usual,  ib.  Collection  of  turret- 
clocks  of  M.  Wagner  of  Paris,  ib.  Great  fertility  of  in- 
vention displayed,  ib.  Clock  with  a continuous  motion,  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  driving  equatorial  telescope*, 
»A.  Ingenious  and  simple  mode  by  which  effected,  ib. 
Gravity  remontoire  apparatus,  on  the  bevelled-wheel 
principle,  ib.  Description  thereof,  737, 738.  Remontoire 
in  one  of  these  clocks  without  any  additional  wheel  in 
the  train,  739.  How  this  is  managed,  ib.  Escapement 
with  a direct  recoil,  ib.  Superior  contrivance  to  Harri- 
son’s, ib.  Remarks  on  the  striking  parts  of  the  clocks, 
ib.  The  lever  compensation  pendulum  the  only  one  used 
in  France,  ib.  Hardly  any  compensation  now  used  in 
English  clocks,  ib.  Other  clocks  from  France  remark- 
able for  cheapness,  738,  739.  Observations  on  the 
electrical  clocks,  739.  These  may  be  considered  as 
connected  with  turret-clock*,  ib. 

Turton,  S.,  1927. 

Turton  and  Sons,  23,  24, 1070,  1077. 

Tuscany. — Interest  In  s mineralogical  point  of  view  of  the 
exhibition  from  Tuscany,  86.  Fine  collection  of 
minerals  sent  by  the  Royal  Technological  Institution, 
including  a magnificent  series  of  marbles  and  alahanter 
and  superb  specimens  of  the  numerous  minerals  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  ib.  Observations  on  two  bl«>cks  of 
mineral  fuel  from  Tuscany,  86,  87.  No  agricultural 
produce  from  Tuscany  worthy  of  notice,  127.  The 
maccnronics  of  this  country  the  finest  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, 134.  Pine-seeds  from  Tuscany  an  article  of 
great  consumption  in  the  Italian  provinces,  138.  Good 
samples  of  olive-oil,  202.  Scries  of  sample*  of  dye 
stuffs,  216.  Excellent  and  valuable  collection  of  Italian 
woods,  332.  List  thereof,  332  334.  Semples  of  raw 
silk,  346,  347. 

Fine  examples  of  coral,  353.  Weavers’ reeds,  423.  De- 
scription of  a planimctcr,  665,  666.  Beautiful  speci- 
men of  a chamber  organ  by  Ducci,  of  Florence,  709. 
Anatomical  models,  753.  Statistics  of  the  paper 
manufacture  of  Tuscany,  96H.  Specimen  of  embroi- 
dery, l<>34.  Selections  of  very  fine  Leghorn  hats  and 
capotes,  1062. 

Specimen  ot  iron-casting,  1111-  Elaborately  carved  fur- 
niture, 1198.  1211-1213.  Articles  sculptured  in  a kind 
of  lithographic  stone,  1227.  Various  fusts  of  columns  in 
marble,  one  of  them  remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  material,  1238.  1239.  Fine  specimens  of  marble 
flats  and  table  tops,  1240.  Objects  constructed  of  the 
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true  alabaster  of  Yoltarra,  1243.  Fine  specimens  of  true 
Florentine  mosaic,  in  pietradura,  1 249,  1379,  New  and 
peculiar  manufacture  in  acagliula,  1268. 

Specimens  of  brooms  made  of  Indian  corn-straw,  1332. 
Collection  of  soaps,  some  of  them  most  excellent,  1334, 
1339.  Walking-sticks  composed  of  born,  U8.>.  1487. 
Beautifully  carved  ivory  pipe-tube,  1 302,  LMM.  Notices 
of  the  principal  works  of  sculpture  contributed  by 
Tuscany,  1579.  Sculpture  on  a small  scale,  ib. 

Tuscany,  Royal  Technological  Institute  of,  86,  87,  170,  216, 
332,  lm 

T ust inn,  J.,  120. 

Tustian  and  Usher,  120. 

Tutt,  G.,  461. 

Tuvec  ami  Co.,  792. 

Tux  ford  ami  Sons,  501-603,  518. 

Twecdale,  J.,  and  Sous,  783. 

Tweeds— Specimens  of  milled,  770,  772. 

Twigg,  G.  and  W.,  1116. 

Twine.— See  Cordage,  J-c. 

Tylden,  Capt.,  468. 

Tyler  and  Co.,  432. 

Tylor  and  Pace,  1113. 

Tylor  and  Son,  1113. 

Tvre-Boxn  (roa  Compositors). — New  arrangement  of 
type-boxes  for  cnmp<ieitors,  421 . 

Type  Composing  and  Distributing  Machine*.—  Ingenious 
machine  for  composing  and  subsequently  distributing 
type,  421.  Ingenious  machine  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  from  Denmark,  894. 

Types  and  Type  Founding.— Machines  for  founding  types. 
421.  Gothic-shaped  let  ten  used  in  the  earliest  books 
printed  in  Germany,  899.  Then  rounded  and  became 
•cmi -Gothic,  ib.  Form  completely  changed  in  Italy 

under  the  influence  of  the  Rotnau  inscriptions,  ib. 
Letters  in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  the  period 
adopted  by  Caxton,  ib.  Similar  types  used  in  France 
by  A.  Vcrard  at  the  same  period,  ib.  Modification  of 
the  form  of  the  typea  by  Boskcrville  and  others,  ib. 
Improvements  made  in  this  art  by  Fournier  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  ib.  Exertions  of  the  Didot 
family  in  improving  the  types  and  imparting  the 
highest  degree  of  elegance,  899, 900.  Pouchoc's  patented 
type-casting  machine  in  1823,  900.  Purchase  of  this 
machine  by  the  type-founders  and  destruction  thereof, 
ib.  Engraving  of  rignettes  and  borders  lias  made  but 
little  progress,  ib.  Fantastical  types  fitly  designated 
fancy  letter,  ib.  Ueintroduction  of  the  old  letters  of 
Garamoud  and  Jenson,  ib.  Some  beautiful  works  have 
been  printed  with  these  old  letters,  ib.  But  little  pro- 
gress made  in  the  art  of  type-founding  since  the  inven- 
tion of  casting  types  by  Peter  8choefler,  901.  Work  of 
the  founder  rendered  somewhat  more  easy  by  the  use 
of  the  American  mould,  ib.  Invention  of  the  sloping 
mould,  and  ingenious  division  of  the  letters  by  Didot 
in  1806,  ib.  Beauty  of  the  types  cut  by  Didot,  ib. 
Invention  of  the  compressing  mould,  ib.  Mechanical 
mould  invented  by  M.  Brorkhaus,  ib.  Invention  of  a 
series  ol  types  for  printing  Chinese,  901, 902.  Amongst 
all  the  types  the  most  numerous  and  complicated  are 
those  required  for  the  Chinese  language,  '.'02.  Great 
variety  of  beautiful  specimens  exhibited  from  all 
countries ; England,  902, 903.  France,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  903.  History  of  type-founding 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  903,  9tu.  Invention 
of  the  American  mould  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  904.  Rapid  advance  of  type-founding 
in  America,  ib.  Statistics  of  American  newspapers,  Ac., 
904,  905.  Quality  of  the  American  type,  90.5.  State- 
ment of  the  prices  of  types  for  the  last  hnlf  century, 
ib.  Application  of  electrotyping  to  the  formation  of 


I*  matrices  an  improvement  deserving  mention,  90-5. 

1 Specimens  of  typos  from  the  United  States,  9n6.  Com- 
binations or  logotypes  among  the  specimens  from 
. America,  ib.  No  advantages  result  from  their  use,  ib. 

1 General  remarks  on  stereotyping  specimens  exhibited, 
. 906-908.  Table  showing  the  number  of  type-fuun- 

* dries,  &c.,  in  the  Zollvcrcin  States  in  1846,  964.  List 

r of  Awards  ond  Exhibitors,  985-993. 

Typha  Mead— Prepared  from  the  rhizoma  of  T.  lalifoJia, 
, a curiosity  worthy  of  notice,  132. 

Tf  phodeictok.— Description  of  this  apparatus,  683,  686. 
Designed  as  a storm  pointer,  685.  Mode  in  which 
used,  686. 

Tv  pooka rtis. — Writing  machines  for  the  blind,  683.  No 
difficulty  in  use,  ib. 

Typography.— See  Chroma-  Typography.  Printing. 

Tyree  Brothers,  601. 

[ Tyrrel,  — , 2*4. 

Tythcrleigh,  W.,  512. 

Tyxack,  W.  V.,  833. 

Ubeky,  St.,  326. 

Uechtritx,  L.  von,  187. 

Uhlhorn,  H.,  427,  433. 

Uhlman,  — , 675, 

Uhlmann,  J.,  730. 

Ullenbcrg  and  Schnitxler,  1116. 

Ullcrsdorf  Flax  Establshmcut  (Moravia),  234. 

U timer,  E.  and  W.,  421. 

Ultramarine.—  Pre-eminence  of  M.  Guimet  as  a manu- 
facturer of  artificial  ultramariuo;  his  process  unknown. 
100.  Desiderata  in  ultramarine,  ib.  Other  discoverers 
of  artificial  ultramarine,  ib.  Increase  in  tiie  number  of 
manufactories  in  Franco, Germany,  and  England;  total 
production  in  France  in  1848  and  in  1851,  ib.  Samples 
of  ultramarine,  105-109,  112,  113,  117,  118,  l2l.—  See 
also  Green  Ultramarine. 

Ulwar,  Rajah  of,  1483. 

Umbrella  Handle*-  In  carved  ivory  and  bone,  1 326. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols.-  Oriental  origin  of  parasols, 
1461.  Form  of,  an  indication  of  high  rank,  from  its 
having  been  always  carried  by  an  attendant  over  the 
head  of  the  ow  ner,  ib.  Seems  to  have  passed,  both  as  a 
distinction  and  a luxury,  into  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
declining  ages  of  those  countries,  ib.  Reference  to  the 
SJkiadeion,  or  day -shade  of  the  Greeks,  1461, 1462.  Not 
commonly  knowrn  in  this  country  till  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  1462.  Its  earlier  use  in  Venice, 
ib.  And  far  higher  antiquity  in  China,  1462.  1463. 
The  general  use  of  the  parasol  iu  Englaud  and  France 
most  probably  adopted  from  China  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  146:1.  The  use  of  um- 
brellas apparently  adopted  much  later  than  the  use  of 
parasols,  and  but  very  slowly  established  in  Englaud, 
ib.  Improvements  which  have  been  made  in  its  con- 
struction since  its  first  introduction,  i 464.  Review  of 
the  various  contributions  from  different  countries ; the 
largest  quantities  received  from  England  sod  France, 
ib.  et  §rq.  Remarks  on  the  contributions  from  Austria; 
names  of  exhibitors  and  articles  exhibited,  1464,  1463, 
Contributions  from  Belgium ; observations  thereon, 

1 463.  Contributions  from  the  British  Colonies,  ib. 
Rich  contributions  from  the  East  Indies  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  ib.  Description  of  the  gorgeous 
Stale-umbrella  from  Mooshcdabad,  exhibited  by  his 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Nagpoor,  ib.  Other  ex- 
amples from  India,  ib.  Curious  examples  of  umbrellas 
and  parasols  from  China;  not  in  common  use  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes;  statistics  of  the  trade 
in  them,  1466.  France  undoubtedly  pre-eminent  in 
the  higher  class  of  umbrellas  and  parasols ; statistics 
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of  the  trade  Id  them,  1466-1468.  Note  on  the  French 
umbrella  ami  parasol  trade  of  the  last  century.  1468,1469. 
Remarks  on  the  contributions  from  Portugal,  Prussia, 
and  Tunis,  1469.  Use  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  in 
Turkey,  ib.  England  without  a rival  in  the  production 
of  parasols  and  umbrellas  of  the  plainer  descriptions  ; 
causes  to  which  this  may  be  attributed,  1469,  1470. 
Statistics  relative  to  the  umbrella  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1470,  1471.  Description  of  the  various  pro-  , 
cesses  in  putting  the  frames  together,  showing  the 
reason  for  the  small  cost  of  the  labour  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles,  1471-1473.  Classification  of  the 
exhibitors  according  to  the  various  countries,  1473. 
List  of  awards  for  various  articles  exhibited  and  for 
mechanical  improvements,  fcc.,  1474.  1475. 

UsoERCLirr,  Isle  of  Wight — Model  of  the,  442. 

Underwood,  — , 422. 

Underwood,  T.,  1542,  1 559. 

lingerer,  F..,  12J4. 

United  States  or  America.  — This  part  of  North  America 
destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  mineral 
Industry,  42.  Abundance  of  mugnetic  iron  ore  and 
specular  iron  ore,  or  oligist,  in  many  of  the  States,  ib. 
Also  of  fuel  for  iron-making  establishments,  ib.  The 
trap  formations  of  I.ake  Superior  contain  native  copper 
of  great  richness,  ib.  The  exhibition  from  the  States, 
however,  does  not  illustrate  these  sources  of  wealth,  ib. 
Notices,  at  length,  of  the  principal  contributions  in  tills 
Department,  42-44.  Details  respecting  the  deposit  of 
copper  on  the  shores  of  I.ake  Superior,  44-47. 

Series  of  cerealia  from  the  United  States,  128.  The 
American  rice,  though  originally  imported  from  the  Old 
World,  now  much  the  finest  In  quality,  120,  130.  Fine 
sample  of  Carolina  rice,  130.  Beautiful  sheaf  of  beard- 
less rice,  ib.  Beautiful  samples  of  red  and  white 
millet,  ib.  Specimens  of  seeds  and  grasses,  131.  Fine 
samples  of  flour  exhibited  from  this  country,  132,  134. 
Samples  of  malt  made  from  maize,  ib.  Samples  of 
pearl  barley,  ib.  Samples  of  oil-cake,  135. 

Excellence  of  the  long-staple  cottons  of  the  United 
States,  165,  226.  Excellent  specimen  of  bleached  shell- 
lac,  183.  Samples  of  starch,  186.  Samples  of  oils,  198. 
Few  small  samples  of  flax  and  hemp;  of  fair  average 
quality,  234.  Collection  of  woods  from  America;  by  no 
means  numerous,  318.  List  of  woods  and  specimens 
in  bark,  313-322.  Samples  of  American  wools,  337, 
338.  Specimens  of  whalebone,  343.  Specimens  of 
oil,  350. 

Carriages  from  the  United  States,  via.,  a slide-tup  buggy 
and  a sporting  waggon,  410.  Drawing  regulator  for 
cotton,  415.  Cotton-spinning  machinery,  ib.  Self- 
acting  lathe  and  power-looms,  418.  Sewing-machine, 
420  Anti-friction  engineers'  tools  and  presses,  426. 
Wood- planing,  tongueing,  ami  grooving  machine,  428. 
Card-clothing,  434.  Kastman’s  stone-cutting  machines, 
ib.  Bookbinding  machine,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  naval 
architecture  of  the  United  States,  455.  State  of  the 
steam  navy,  455,  456  Recklessness  of  the  Americans 
in  steam  navigation,  ib.  Models  of  ships,  461.  Nautical 
Instruments,  463,  464,  542,  543.  Rifles  and  pistols,  470. 
Ploughs,  483,  518.  Notice  of  McCormick's  and  Hussey’s 
reaping-machines,  495-427,  517. 

Description  of  a transit  instrument,  539.  Various  nautical 
instruments,  542,  543.  Surveying  instruments,  549. 
Balances,  557.  Large  microscope  by  llaiart,  578. 
Cameras,  597.  Great  superiority  of  the  daguerreotype 
pictures  exhibited  in  the  United  States  Department, 
60 1.  Names  of  the  various  contributors  ami  objects 
exhibited,  601 -603.  Domestic  telegraphs,  643.  Descrip- 
tion of  an  instrument  called  an  alarm  barometer,  659, 
Use  and  construction  of  Ericsson’s  pyrometer,  66 1,662. 


Inflated  globes  of  India-rubber  and  silk,  677.  Also  India- 
rubber  maps,  ih.  Invention  for  teaching  the  blind  to 
draw  and  w rite,  683,  684.  Lightning-rods  of  improved 
construction,  687.  Dial  of  the  seasons,  687,  688.  Dia- 
grams intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  mathematics, 
690.  Stringed,  or  bow,  musical  instruments,  720.  Arti- 
ficial leg,  of  excellent  contrivance,  751,  754. 

Cotton  manufactures,  759-761.  Small  quantity  of 
woollen  goods  of  moderate  pretensions,  767.  Speci- 
mens of  flannels,  well  made  and  finished,  783.  Speci- 
mens of  tartans,  839.  Samples  of  various  descriptions 
of  leather,  859.  Specimens  of  saddlery  aud  harness, 
868,  t&lL 

Collection  of  newspapers;  nothing  remarkable  either  in 
the  printing  or  lowness  of  price,  ft’JS.  History  and 
present  state  of  type-founding  in  America,  903-906. 
Specimens  of  stereotypes  and  electrotypes  of  some 
merit,  908.  Apparatus  ami  books  for  teaching  the 
blind,  927.  Numerous  examples  of  bookbinding,  935. 
Specimens  of  vellum-bound  ledgers  and  account-books, 
936.  History  of  paper-making  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  965-967.  Peculiar  description  of  paper  for 
envelopes,  977.  Collection  of  stationery  and  book- 
binding, 988,  991,  994. 

Small  variety  of  printed  goods  from,  UXM).  Chiefly  adapted 
for  their  own  markets,  ib.  Specimens  of  carpets  and  floor- 
cloths, 1044.  Specimens  of  boots  and  shoes,  1053,  1054. 

Specimens  of  cutlery,  edge-tools,  kc^  1076.  llill.  Obser- 
vations on  the  various  specimens  of  general  hardware 
and  Iron  manufactures,  1091.  rt  «v/.  Insignificant  dis- 
play of  works  in  tho  precious  metals  and  jewellery 
from  America,  1119.  The  American  glass  commended 
for  the  purity  of  Its  colour,  llfil.  Articles  of  glass 
contributed  by  the  United  States,  1179-1181.  Me- 
chanical reclining  chair,  1213. 

Articles  manufactured  in  steatite,  or  soap-stone,  1229, 
1230.  Specimen  of  a kind  of  earthy  fire-proof  cement 
or  paint,  1295.  Productions  In  caoutchouc,  1311-1314, 
1317.  Specimens  of  ivory  veneer  cut  by  machinery, 
1323.  Various  articles  manufactured  from  ivory,  ib. 
Superior  specimens  of  coopers’  work,  1331.  Speci- 
mens of  brooms  made  of  Indian  com  straw,  1332. 

Various  kinds  of  soap,  1348.  1349.  1358.  13CO.  1,162.  Spe- 
cimens of  spermaceti  and  spermaceti  candles,  1391. 
Blacking,  1402.  Soft-fruit  preserves,  1419.  Brandy- 
peaches,  1426.  Stuffed  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  1 439. 
Remarks  on  the  collection  of  some  of  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  products  and  manufactures  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  contained  in  an  ornamental  cabinet  made  of 
the  principal  woods  of  that  State ; list  of  the  objects 
exhibited,  1450.  1451.  Gold-headed  walking-stick  of 
curled  hickory,  I486.  India-rubber  toys,  1 51 7. 

Notices  of  the  principal  works  of  sculpture  on  a large 
scale  contributed  by  the  United  States,  1585,  1586. 
Castings  in  bronze,  1586,  1587.  Castings  in  zinc, 
158T-  Castings  in  iron,  ib. 

United  States  Government,  166. 

Unwin  and  Rogers,  1077. 

Unwin,  W.,  1012. 

Uramcm,  Oxide  or— Samples  of,  104,  105,  112.— See  also 

iVifif/. 

U RANOORAFtnc  Afparatcs.— Description  thereof,  674. 

Ure,  Dr.,  1342.  1410. 

Urea— A chemical  preparation,  106. 

Uric  Acid— Specimens  of,  106. 

Usiglio,  — .—  His  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
adverted  to,  94. 

Utxschneldcr,  — , 1163. 

Vachon  and  Co.,  481,  518. 

Vacciim  Gauges. — Various  gauges,  694. 
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Vacuum  Sugar  Apparatus— 8ets  of,  from  England,  France, 
and  Prussia,  412. 

Valausot,  - - , 804. 

Volant,  P.  T.,  048, 977. 

Valencia  Agricultural  Board,  170,  201,  346. 

Valenciennes  Lace.— See  Lace,  Design*  for. 

Valerianates — Samples  of,  104,  110. 

Valerianic  Acid— Produced  by  the  oxidation  of  fusel  oil 
by  means  of  chromic  acid,  104. 

Vales,  C.,  1116. 

Valgoma,  T.  A.,  236. 

Vallonce,  J.,  1242,  1247,  1251,  1257. 

Valonia. — Samples  of  this  dye-stuff  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Turkey,  207. 

Valsecchl,  P.  Bagatti,  1578, 

Valves,  fob  Pc  Mrs.— Triple-beat  valve  for  large  pumps, 
affording  throe  passages  for  the  water ; description  of 
the  valve,  901. 

Vanadium.  See  Nickel. 

Vanden  Abeelc,  L.,  244. 

Vondenbroucke,  E.,  431. 

Vandercamer,  J.  A.,  1117. 

Vanderdorpcl  and  Son,  976.  993. 

Vandcr-Kelcn-Bresson,  1033. 

Vsnderoost,  — , 1055. 

Vanderst  raeten,  F.,  198. 

Vandevin , F.,  418. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land — Hocks  and  minerals  from,  37. 
Varieties  of  granite  and  metomorphic  limestones  con- 
taining coal,  ib.  Gems  obtained  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  ib.  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ranks  next  to  Port 
Adelaide  for  the  quality  of  its  wheats,  1 26.  Samples 
exhibited,  ib.  Barrels  of  excellent  wheat-flours,  132. 
Samples  of  hops,  136.  Samples  of  dried  apples,  137. 
Samples  of  pickles  and  sauces,  worthy  of  notice,  115. 
Good  specimens  of  resin  and  gums,  182.  Samples  of 
dye-stuffs,  213.  Good  specimen  of  flax,  234.  Extensive 
and  interesting  collection  of  the  woods  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land ; list  thereof,  314,  316,  318.  Samples  of  wax,  350. 
Specimens  of  guano,  358. 

Specimens  of  printing,  8.)5,  986.  Examples  of  book- 
binding, 935.  Few  specimens  of  manufactured  marbles, 
1242.  Samples  of  good  household  soap,  1350.  Tallow 
mould-candles,  13IL.  Contribution  of  fruit  jams,  1419. 
Case  of  preserved  insects,  and  interesting  specimens  of 
stuffed  birds,  1439.  Writing-desk  and  a work-box  of 
musk-wood,  and  inlaid,  1455,  1456.  Specimens  of  some 
peculiar  sticks,  1433.  Interesting  specimens  of  snuff- 
boxes, 1510. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Hoyal  Society  of,  935. 

Vangoethcm,  V.,  432. 

Vanlskoff,  T.,  236. 

Vanncr  and  Son,  804. 

Vannod,  J.,  472. 

Vantillard  and  Co.,  1113. 

Vantroyen  and  Mallet,  758. 

Vargounin  Brothers,  948,  990. 

Vorley  and  Son,  566-570,  5*6,  596,  668.— See  also  Telescopes 

Varnish,  K.,  1180. 

V arn  i sues— Samples  of,  115, 119. 

Varnishes  for  Coatlng  Iron,  &c.— Samples  of,  121. 

Varrall,  Middleton,  and  Elwcll,  420,  435. 

Varrentrapp,  Dr.  (Juror  and  Associate),  liv,  Ivi. 

Varza  Brothers,  347. 

Vases,  Alabaster.— Magnificent  alabaster  vase,  executed 
by  Signor  T.  Dnllarnoda,  of  Home,  1243. 

Vases,  Gold  and  Silver.— Magnificent  vase,  executed  in 
repo****  silver  by  M.  Vechtc,  representing  the  fight 
between  Jupiter  andthc  giants,  1123.  Description  of  a 
vase  exhibited  by  Marrell  Brothers,  of  Paris,  repre- 
senting the  combat  of  Theseus  w ith  the  Amazons,  after 


the  celebrated  picture  by  Kubens,  1125.  Vases  of  varied 
and  original  forms,  executed  with  much  core,  by  Ignore 
Sazikoff,  of  Moscow,  1128.  Description  of  a vase  in  the 
ancient  style,  entirely  of  gold,  enamel,  and  precious 
stones,  exhibited  by  Watherston  and  Brogden,  1131. 
1132.  Burnished  silver  vase  exhibited  by  Strube  and 
Son,  of  Leipzig,  1 133- 

V asks,  I bon. — Specimens  of  cost-iron  vases,  1110-  I-argc 
vase  of  cast  iron,  inlaid  with  silver,  from  Berlin,  1133. 

Vases,  Malachite  - Specimens  of,  1114. 

Vases,  Marble. — Various  vases  in  marble  exhibited,  some 
of  them  of  elegant  shape  and  well  finished,  1242. 

Vases,  Porcelain.— Specimens  of  porcelain  vases,  11-38. 
1139,  1188,  1190-1193* 

Vases,  Stone. — Various  vases  and  other  objects,  sculptured 
in  the  soft  stone  of  Malta ; delicacy  of  workmanship  in 
these  sculptures,  1226,  1227.  Krmarkable  pair  of  vases, 
cut  out  of  sandstone  with  a penknife,  122?-— See  also 
Tufa. 

Vasey,  T.  (Associate  Juror),  Ixiil. 

Vassal,  — , 398. 

Vatin  and  Co.,  802. 

Vattat  and  Rouilfc,  1061. 

Vaucher  and  Co.,  1003. 

Vaugeois  and  Truchy,  1031. 

Vaughan,  — , 1225, 

Vaumnel,  — , 485. 

Vox,  A.  P.  F.,  327. 

Vox,  Pinto  da  Fonseya,  138. 

Vechtc,  A.,  1533.  1553, 1653,  1657.  16 fti. 

Vedy,  — , 541. 

Veevers,  Letitio,  cciv. 

Vegetable  Kingdom — Incompleteness  of  the  collection  of 
the  natural  raw  produce  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
from  the  fact  of  the  Exhibition  being  the  first  attempt 
to  bring  together  a complete  collection,  171.  Circum- 
stances by  which  the  Committee  of  the  Jury  was  in- 
fluenced in  making  their  awards,  ib.  General  remarks 
on  the  objects  in  the  various  sections,  171,  ei  sey. ; 1st. 
gums  and  resins,  including  starch ; samples  exhibited, 
names  of  exhibitors,  awards,  &c.,  171-188.  2nd  Oil 
series ; general  remarks,  exhibitors,  exhibits,  and 
awards,  188  202.  3rd.  Dyes  and  colours ‘/general  re- 
marks, exhibitors  and  awards,  202-216.  4th.  Tanning 
materials  ; list  of  exhibitors,  exhibits,  and  awards,  216- 
220.  5th.  Fibrous  substances ; cotton,  general  remarks 
on  the  objects  exhibited,  awards,  with  the  names  of 
the  exhibitors,  220-227.  Flax  and  hemp  ; samples 
thereof  exhibited,  remarks  thcreou,  awards.  Ac.,  227- 
236.  Miscellaneous  fibres ; remarks  thereon,  exhi- 
bitors, exhibits,  and  awards,  237-245.  6th.  Cellular 
substances ; articles  exhibited,  notices  and  awards,  245, 
246.  7th.  Timber  and  ornamental  woods;  detailed  re- 
port thereon,  names  of  exhibitors  and  awards,  246-334 
8th.  Miscellaneous  substances;  objects  exhibited  and 
swards,  334,  335.— Sec  also  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances, $rc. 

Vegetable  Oils.— See  Oils. 

Vegetable  Substances,  Works  or  Art  in.— Notices  of  the 
principal.  1536.  1537. 

Vegetable  Wax. — See  Wax. 

Vegetables,  Preserved— Samples  of,  from  France,  157.— 

8ee  also  Alimentary  Preserves. 

Veil  and  Co.,  979. 

Veltch,  Captain,  176. 

Veitch,  Dr.,  751. 

Vclkoe  Estate,  236. 

Vellum  Binding.— Separate  branch  of  bookbinding  trade, 
935.  Consists  of  binding  account-books,  ledgers,  fcc., 
ib.  Works  of  English  binders  fully  sustain  their  repu- 
tation for  beauty  of  execution  and  solidity  of  workman- 
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ship,  935.  Remarkable  progress  of  this  branch  of  trade 
in  France,  935,  936.  Improved  mode  of  numbering  the 
leaves  by  means  of  a paging-machine,  patented  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  936.  Other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  ib. 
Application  of  caoutchouc  to  the  manufacture  of  ac- 
count and  other  books,  ib.  Not  sufficiently  strong  to 
sustain  the  wear  and  tear  consequent  on  the  frequent 
opening  and  shutting  of  ledgers,  ib.  Specimens  ex- 
hibited in  the  English  Department,  also  from  France 
and  America,  ib.  Specimens  exhibited,  and  awards  to 
the  exhibitors,  987,  9UO,  991,  993,  994. 

Vellum  axi»  P arciiment. — Modcof  preparation  ; specimens 
exhibited,  names  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Prizes  were 
awarded,  867.  See  also  I.mtKrr,  ire. 

Veloci meters.-  Aquatic  vclocimeter  for  showing  the  dis- 
tance traversed  by  a vessel  in  a given  time,  and  its  velo- 
city, 543.  Description  of  the  instrument,  543,  544. 
Instrument  well  adapted  to  its  work,  541. 

Velvet*  and  Velvet  Ribbons.— Various  specimens  of 
velvet  and  velvet  ribbons  exhibited  in  the  British 
Department,  and  also  from  Prussia,  France,  Sardinia, 
and  Austria,  797-805,  822,  823.  825.  — See  also  SUM*  and 
Velvet. 

Velveteens-  Specimens  of,  770. 

Venables,  C.  (Juror  and  Associate),  lx,  Ixii ; (Exhibitor), 

9-46  990 

Venibles,  G.,  946.29Q 

Venables,  Wilson,  and  Tyler,  942,  946,  947,  990. 

Vcndelius,  — , 880. 

V eneti an  Glass  -Specimens  of,  1179-1181. 

Venice.— Early  period  from  which  Venice  has  possessed  the 
art  of  glass-making,  1145.  Concern  with  which  the 
manufacture  was  regarded  by  the  Government,  114.5, 
1146.  Its  establishment  in  the  island  of  Murano  ; pri- 
vileges granted  to  the  merchants  ; stringent  regulations 
enforced,  1146.  Improvements  in  design  and  colour 
effected,  ib.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the  Y enetians,  ib.  The 
cylindrical  process  in  glass-blowing  was  that  principally 
employed  by  the  Venetians,  1153.  See  also  liohemiu. 

Ventilation  or  Minis,  Apparatus  for. — Contrivance  for 
opening  and  shutting  the  ventilating  doors  of  mines  by 
means  of  levers,  21.  Model  thereof  exhibited,  ib.  Great 
safety  of  this  contrivance,  ib.  Ventilator  for  airing 
mines  from  the  works  of  the  Maranelle  and  Couillet 
Smelting  Company’s  Works,  Belgium  ; A.  Fabry,  in- 
ventor, 375.  Construction  of  tho  machine  and  working 
thereof,  ib. 

Ventilators — Specimens  of  various  descriptions  of,  1114, 
1117.  Glass  Ventilators,  1 181. 

Ventujol  and  Chassang,  861. 

Verard,  A.,  889j  899. 

Vehatric  Acid — Samples  of,  114. 

Verbeeck,  — , 234. 

Vcrcanteren,  J.  L.,  135. 

Vercruysse  Brothers,  135. 

Vercruysse,  F.,  234. 

Vcrdau  and  Co.,  188. 

Verdet  and  Co.,  346. 

Verdigris.— Specimens  exhibited,  104. 

Vcrhtlnl,  F„  iSt. 

Verkhne-Barantchinsk  Imperial  Establishment  (Russia),  82. 

Verkhne  Tourinsk  Imperial  Establishment  (Russia),  82. 

Vermicelli — Samples  of,  from  Lille  (France),  133. 

Vermont,  State  or  (United  States). — Collection  of  the 
woods  of,  321,  322. 

Vcretaen,  L.  N.,  1113. 

Verstraeten,  E.,  3.57. 

Vertu,  J.  (Juror),  lxvll,  790. 

Versa  Brothers,  795. 

V easier®,  A.,  1003. 


V nmiOJ.-  See  SilMt,  Manufactured. 

Vezon  Brothers,  133,  187. 

Vloll,  8.  A.,  ccv . 

Viault-Este,  J.  J.  J.  B.,  105.5. 

Vi  berg,  - , 561,  672. 

Viecars,  It.,  1027. 

Vickers  J.,  162,  355. 

Vickers,  W.,  1027. 

Victoria  Felt  Carpet  Company,  771,  1013. 

Yidecoq  and  Simon,  1016,  1033. 

Vidi,  — , 657. 

Vie,  J.,  1317. 

Viebahn,  G.  von  (Juror),  liii,  Ixv. 

Yieille  Montague  Company  (Belgium),  9,  120,  10  *7,  1107, 
1587. 

Vienna  Imperial  Administration  of  Miues,  52. 

Vienna  Imperial  Depot  of  Iron  Mines  and  Works,  50. 
Vienna  Military  Geographical  Institute,  474. 

Vienna  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute,  548,  549. 

Vienna  Imperial  Porcelain  and  Chiua  Manufactory,  1194, 
1541. 

Vienna,  Imperial  Printing  Office  of,  983,  1542,  1578. 

Vicweg  and  Son,  679.  9 JO. 

Vignat  Brothers,  796. 

Vigneau,  L.  J.,  863- 
Vignoles,  C.,  441. 

Villars,  1)  , 245. 

Villars,  J.  B.,  227. 

Villemsens,  F.,  1137. 

Villeroi,  — , De,  726. 

Villeroy  and  Booh,  1194. 

Vinos,  A.,  245. 

Vincent,  J.,  346. 

Vincent,  R.,  1060. 

Vincent  and  Tisserant,  983,  994. 

Vincent,  St.,  Island  or-  Samples  of  “Mahant"  bark 
from,  243.  Small  collection  of  supple-jacks  from,  1483. 
Vine  and  Ashmeod,  427. 

Vine,  R.,  1423. 

Vinegar— Samples  of,  114.  — Vinegars  scantily  exhibited, 
151.  Malt  vinegars  of  Hills  and  Co.  particularly 
delicate,  ib.  Sample  of  wood  vinegar,  ib. 

Vingert  A.,  1117. 

Vino  di  Arancio.— A Sardinian  orange  wine,  quite  a 
novelty,  and  of  agreeable  flavour,  145. 

Violas. — Specimens  of,  720. 

Violette,  J.  H.  M.,  133,  357. 

Violoncellos— Specimens  of,  exhibited,  720. 

Violins. — Meritorious  specimens  of  violins  exhibited,  720. 
Yirebent  Brothers,  1286. 

Yischi,  A.  M.  J.,  ccv. 

Yisser,  E.  E.,  350. 

Visser,  Nolet,  and  Co.,  187. 

Vissiere,  — , 732,  745. 

Vittoz,  G.  T.,  1129. 

Vitui'm  Marmoratim. — A species  of  glass  in  imitation  of 
marble,  1181. 

Vivet,  E.  T„  1202,  1213,  1612. 

V totally,  J.,  186,  883, 

Yiziauagrani,  H.  H.,  the  Rltyah  of,  193. 

Yoeslau  Wonted  Yam  Spinning  Company,  786. 

Vogel  and  Corner,  761. 

Vogel,  C.  F.,  604. 

Vogel,  W.,  780. 

Vogelsang,  J.,  Sons,  1181, 

Voigt  lander  and  Evans,  601. 

Voizot,  E.,  1117. 

Vokens,  C.,  1231. 

Yokes,  F.,  cclv. 

Volderauer,  G.,  52. 

Volkonsky,  Prince,  188,  236. 

11  F 
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Volner,  — , 780. 

Volsteedt,  J.  P.,  1427. 

Vol  terra  Salt  Mines  (Tuscany),  87. 

Vonwiller,  Ulrlc  de  Gasp.,  1032. 

Yoort,  H.  Van  tier,  818. 

Vorster,  — , 76. 

Vosges,  The  (France)  -Collection  of  marbles,  granites, 
syenites,  porphyries,  anil  (liorites,  Ac.,  from,  67, 1233, 
1236. 

Voss,  J.,  32. 

Voxelsangs,  I.  F.,  730. 

Vsivolosjky,  N.  V.,  159. 

Vuillaume,  I.  B.,  720, 727. 

Vulcanized  India-Rubber.— See  Cao*ichouc. 

Vyse  and  Sons,  1062. 

Waagen,  Dr.  C.  (Juror),  Ixv.  Supplementary  Keport  by 
Dr.  Waagen,  on  Sculpture,  1346,  Ac. 

Waechter,  J.,  357. 

Waentlg,  C.  D.,  and  Sons,  815. 

Wafers — Specimens  of,  in  paper  and  gelatine,  991-994, 
Beautiful  specimens  of  cameo  wafers,  1327.  This  manu- 
facture, to  a groat  extent,  superseded  by  the  general 
employment  of  adhesive  envelopes,  ib. 

Wagenmann,  Seybel,  and  Co.,  120. 

Waggons. — Difficulty  of  conceiving  why  the  use  of  farm 
waggons  is  still  retained  in  particular  districts,  such 
great  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  one-horse  carts, 
499,  500.  Crosskill's  waggon  a good  specimen  of  an 
improved  waggon,  500. 

Wagner,  E.  A.  A.,  1126.  1557,  l&tL 

Wagner,  J.,  733,  735,  737,  7*5. 

Wagner,  J.,  and  Sons,  1564. 

Wagner,  T.,  1536,  1668. 

Wahl,  F.,  134,  187. 

Wahrendorff,  Baron  von,  476-478. 

Wallas,  W.,  1538,  1557. 

W a istco atikos. — Great  varieties  of  specimens  exhibited, 
761,  821-826. 

Wait,  J.,  429. 

Wakefield,  F.,  U1& 

Waldron  and  Sons,  1077. 

Waldtkausen,  O.  W.,  120. 

Wales.— See  Building  Stone.  Coal. 

Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  or— Remarks  on  the  shield  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  Prussia  to,  1127,  1533,  1563,  1564, 

1658. 

Wales,  J.,  29. 

Wales,  South. — See  Anthracite. 

Walker  Alkali  Company,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  107. 

Walker  and  Babb.  1060. 

Walker,  Sir  B.  (Juror),  lvi,  448. 

Walker,  C.  V.,  634. 

Walker,  E.,  1113. 

Walker,  E.  and  Co.,  935,  994. 

Walker,  J.,  132,  772. 

Walker,  J.,  and  Sous,  771. 

Walker,  Joseph,  and  Sous,  771. 

Walker,  J.  W.,  709,  730. 

Walker.  R.,  LLUL 

Walker,  T.,  1322. 

Walking-stick  Handles — Collection  of  carved  ivory  and 
bone,  1326. 

Walking  Sticks. — The  use  of  the  start*  for  support  in  w&lk- 
iug  very  ancient,  1 1>75.  Certain  amount  of  historical 
interest  attaching  ;o  the  pilgrim’s  staff  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  alpenstock  of  the  present  time,  ib.  De- 
scription of  the  bourdon  or  pilgrim’*  staff,  and  the  use 
thereof,  1475,  1476,  Ancient  custom  of  having  the  head 
of  the  stick  or  staff  hollow,  and  making  it  the  recep- 
tacle for  various  articles,  ib.  The  Ant  head  of  saffron 


brought  over  from  Greece  in  the  hollow  of  a pilgrim’s 
staff,  1476.  The  silkworm  first  brought  over  to  Europe 
in  the  hollow  part  of  a pilgrim's  staff,  ib.  The  ancient 
contrivance  of  making  a repository  in  the  hollow  of  a 
walking-stick  not  yet  obsolete,  ib.  Medical  walking- 
stick  displayed  in  the  Exhibition,  containing  a variety 
of  instruments  and  medicines,  ib.  Reference  to  the 
contributions  of  modem  sticks  containing  telescopes, 
instantaneous  light  apparatus,  swords,  dirks,  Ac , ib. 
Description  of  the  al/tcnstock,  a travelling  staff  of  modern 
use,  but  of  great  antiquity.  The  present  light  wands 
to  which  the  name  of  walking-sticks  is  now  exclusively 
attributed,  descended  from  a time  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, ib.  The  staff  or  cane  formerly  an  attribute  of 
rank,  1476,  1477  Brief  note  ou  some  of  tho  substances 
employed,  and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  common 
walking-sticks  of  other  times,  1477-1479.  Vastquantity 
and  great  variety  of  materials  annually  consumed  in 
the  manufacture ; enumeration  of  a few  of  those  in 
most  general  use,  1479.  1480.  Countries  from  which 
the  materials  are  principally  obtained,  ib.  Description 
of  the  principal  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  walking- 
sticks,  1480,  1481.  Animal  substances  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  sticks,  1481.  Occasional  use  of  metal  in 
the  formation  of  sticks,  ib.  Review  of  the  contributions 
of  walking-sticks  from  various  nations,  1482  et  tey. 
London,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  the  chief 
seats  of  tho  manufacture  of  walking-aticks,  1482. 
Number  of  exhibitors  classified  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  1487.  List  of  awards,  names  of  ex- 
hibitors, articles  exhibited,  Ac.,  ib. 

Wall,  C.  B.  (Juror),  Ixlii. 

Wall  Decorations-  Handsome  specimens  of,  1201, 1292. 

Wallace,  A.,  1079. 

Wallace  and  Son,  1117. 

Waller  and  Co.,  1113. 

Wallicb,  Dr.  N.  (Juror),  Iv,  Ixvi;  (Exhibitor),  120,  181, 
270,  288,  294. 

Wallis,  G.,  lii. 

Wallis,  Couut  O.  von,  336. 

Wallis,  Capt.  P.  W.  P.,  1245. 

Wallis,  T.  W.,  1537*  1554,  162k 

Walmesley,  H.,  824. 

Walnut  Veneers.— Excellent  veneers  of  walnut  wood,  cat 
in  a peculiar  manner,  invented  and  shown  by  A.  Ducci, 
of  Florence,  334. 

W ALsii,  Bishop,  Tomb  or— Remarks  thereon,  1538.  1552. 

Walsh,  W.,  1054. 

Walters,  B.  and  P.,  1113. 

Walters,  J.  and  Co.,  1077. 

Walters  and  Sons,  802. 

Walther,  G.,  1541,  1568. 

Walther,  P.  (Juror),  lxi. 

Walton  and  Co.,  1113. 

Walton,  F.,  1208. 

Walton,  F.  and  Co.,  818.  1213. 

Wans  bo  rough,  J.,  1314. 

Warburton  and  Co.,  1079. 

Ward,  N.  B.,  689. 

Ward,  Ann,  cclv. 

Ward,  C.t  722,  725,  726,  729,  1402. 

Ward,  J.,  120,  410. 

Ward,  J.  W..  782. 

Ward  and  Payne,  1077. 

Ward,  Smith,  and  Co..  120. 

Ward,  Sturt,  and  Co.,  1051, 

Ward,  W.  and  J.  W.,  44. 

Ward,  Lieut.  E.,  liil. 

Warden,  A.  J.,818. 

Wardle,  H.  and  T.,  802. 

Waring,  C.  11.,  429. 
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Wabuch'*  Patent  Kiel  -Nature  ami  object  of  this  inven- 
tion, lit*.  Specimens  exhibited,  ib. 

Warming,  E.,  830. 

Warmont,  V.  E.,  339. 

Warner,  J.,  and  Sons,  384,  1118. 

Warner,  It.,  and  Co.,  1332. 

Warner  and  Sons,  1 1 13. 

Worries,  — , 213,  809,  810,  815. 

Warp  Lace.— See  I.ace. 

Warp  Lace  Machine — For  making  silk  blonde.  419. 

Warren.  It.,  1401. 

Warriner,  G.,  158,  1117. 

Wart,  11.  van  (Juror),  tail. 

Warwick,  C.  (Juror),  lix. 

Warwick  Vase — Model  of.  In  terra  cotta,  1191. 

Warwick,  Weston,  197. 

Washer,  F.  A.  (Juror),  lxl,  Ixvii. 

Washing  Blue — Samples  of,  108. 

Washino  Machine.— Machine  of  galvanized  Iron.  1 1 14 

Washington  snd  Davis,  805. 

Waasef,  — , 895. 

Wasserott,  S.,  1986. 

Watch  Cases.—' Watch  cases  in  enamel,  and  cases  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  diamonds,  and  engraved  gold 
plates  from  Switzerland,  i 133.  1142. 

Watch  Gla&sim — Specimens  of,  1179.  1181. 

Watch-hands.— Machine  for  cutting,  427. 

Watch-plate  Drilling  Machines — Ingenious  description 
of,  741,  742. 

Watch-wheels.— See  Watches. 

Watches. — Observations  on  the  various  watches  exhibited,  i 
740.  Carriage  clocks  included  under  this  head,  740  etseq. 
Difficulty  in  establishing  any  principle  on  which  prizes  | 
can  be  given,  ib.  Watches  of  such  various  descriptions,  I 

740.  741.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Coventry,  the  three 
principal  places  in  England  where  watches  are  mode, 

741.  Beautiful  collection  of  various  kinds  by  Dent,  ib. 
Contrivance  for  winding  up  and  setting  the  hands 
without  a key,  ib.  Description  of  the  contrivance 
railed  a split  second  hand,  ib.  Tac-watch  for  blind 
persons,  ib.  Description,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  Frodsbam,  and  Messrs.  Parkinson  and 
II.  Frodsham,  741,  742.  Ingenious  watch-plate  drilling  , 
machine,  ib.  Extraordinary  number  of  watches  ex-  j 
hibited,  742.  Movements  of  wsteiies  and  small  clocks 
mode  by  machinery  by  Messrs.  Japy  of  Paris,  ib.  Extra- 
ordinary cheapness  thereof,  ib.  Cheap  kind  of  watch  j 
alarum  from  Paris,  ib.  Models  of  different  escapements  j 
ib.  Soliclave  watch  invented  by  Mr.  Jackson,  742,  "43.  j 
Main  springs  from  Paris,  743.  Importance  of  good 
main  springs,  ib.  Pocket  chronometers,  ib.  Cheap  1 
watches  in  German  silver  cases,  ib.  Large  collection 
of  watches  from  Switzerland,  remarks  thereon,  743, 
744.  Small  watch  in  the  end  of  a pencil-ease,  744. 
Instrument  for  tracing  out  the  teeth  of  watch-wheels 
in  the  epicy-cloidal  form,  ib.  Machine  for  polishing 
the  teeth  of  the  scape  wheel  of  a horizontal  or  cylinder 
escapement,  ib. 

Watchmen’s  Clocks. — See  Clocks,  Timejriree s,  ,Vc. 

Water  Closets— Specimens  of,  442,  1 1 10,  1111.  1115- 
1117. 

Water  Colours — Specimens  of.  prepared  with  wax,  116. 

Water-Crane— Specimen  of  a,  397. 

Water-Meters. — Five  different  contrivances  for  this 
object  exhibited,  but  none  so  far  perfected  as  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  a good  meter,  389.  Patent  power- 
engine  to  art  as  a water-meter,  694.  Novelty  con-  1 
sists  in  its  economy  of  space,  ib. 

Water  Pails.  - See  Coo/x-rt'  Work. 

Water-Rams.— Hydraulic  ram  for  raising  water  to  the  j 
tops  of  houses,  388.  Improved  patent  hydraulic  ram. 


388.  Table  containing  the  results  of  'Experiments  made 
to  determine  the  useful  effects  of  these  rams,  ib 

Waterhouse,  G.  and  S.,  1141. 

Waterlow  and  Sons,  422,  936,  977,  994. 

Watermeyer,  C.,  213,  243. 

Waterproof  Fabrics — Specimens  of,  1044.  Remarks  on 
the  application  by  Messrs.  Macintosh  and  Co.  of  caout- 
chouc or  Indiarubber  to  the  wator-proofing  of  gar- 
ments, 1309,  1311. — Sec  also  Caoutchouc  oW  Manufac- 
tures therefrom. 

Waterston,  G.f  984, 1120. 

Watherston  and  Brogden,  1131. 

Watkins  and  Hill,  371,  541,  566,  570,  577,  613,  615,  658, 660, 
661,  664,  693. 

Watney,  A.,  32. 

Watrelot-Delespaul,  144. 

Watson,  Bell,  aud  Co.,  1043.  1634.  1635 

Watson,  G.,  1213. 

Watson,  G.  W.,  410. 

Watson,  H.,  420. 

Watson,  J.  and  R.,  348. 

Watson  and  Ledyard,  965. 

Watson,  M.  L.,  the  representatives  of,  1535,  1559. 

Watt,  James,  and  Co.,  368. 

Watt  and  Son,  355. 

Watt,  W.,  120. 

Watteyne,  J.,  235. 

Watts,  I.  (Juror),  Ivi. 

Watts,  J.,  120. 

Watts,  R.  M.,  126. 

Waun,  T.  W.,  1330. 

Wax.— Substances  of  various  origin  and  of  very  different 
composition  included  under  the  name  of  wax,  1385. 
Description  of  wax  employed  In  caudle-making,  ib. 
Chinese  wax  not  a vegetable  wax,  ib.  The  knowledge 
of  true  chemical  composition  of  wnx,  owing  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Brodie,  1385. 1386.  Observations  on 
wax  bleaching,  1386,  1387.  Processes  employed,  1387. 
Wax  more  valuable  when  tdeached,  ib.  Large  quantities 
of  wax  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1387.  1388. 
Collection  of  specimens  to  illustrate  wax  bleaching, 
1390.  List  of  awards  and  exhibitors,  1393.  — See  also 
Oils , W as,  fee. 

Wax  Candles.— See  Candles. 

Wax  Cloth.— Remarks  on  the  wax-cloth  decorations  exhi- 
bited by  M.  Vivet,  1612. 

Wax  FiCUHES. — See  Ethnographical  Models. 

Wax  Flowers. - Sec  Plotters,  Artificial. 

W caber,  — , 592. 

Wearhalr  (Durham)  -Existence  of  large  quantities  of 
brown  hiematite  and  carbonate  of  iron  at,  16. 

Weare,  — , 652. 

Wearing  Apparel.  (Class  XX.)  -Tabular  classification  of 
objects  in  this  class,  xli.  List  of  Jurors  aud  Associates 
appointed  for  tins  class,  lxl.  List  of  exhibitors  to 
whom  Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  clx-clxih  And 
of  those  of  whom  Honourable  Mention  is  made,  clxii, 
clxiii.  General  remarks  on  the  articles  for  general  or 
personal  use  exhibited,  1038-11163.  Articles  of  upper 
clothing,  1058-1060.  Specimens  of  shirts,  lOflQ,  1061. 
Corsets,  1061.  Specimens  of  straw  plait  aud  bonnets, 

1 062.  1063. 

Wcarmouth  Paper  Company,  942. 

Weatherley,  H.,  431,  1 427. 

Weavers’  Reeds-  Specimens  of,  423. 

Webb  Brothers  and  Co.,  153. 

Webb,  F..,  8M, 

Webb,  J.  (Juror),  lxl v,  lxviii. 

Webb,  R.,  125. 

Webb,  T.,  1180, 

Webber  and  Hairs,  831. 
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Webber,  J.,  1225. 

Webber,  8.  (Juror),  Ivi. 

Weber,  C , 1142. 

Weber,  O.  D.,  120. 

Weber,  J.  B.,  978,  979,  904. 

Weber,  L.,  242. 

Weber,  Professor,  688,  689. 

Weber  and  Schultheis,  471. 

Weber  and  Co,  1459. 

Wedding,  Profeasor  W.  (Juror),  lvi. 

W edges,  Railway. — Specimens  of  wedges  for  railways,  397. 

Wedgwood,  J.,  and  Sons,  1189,  1554. 

Wedgwood,  R.,  92fi. 

Weed  on,  F.,  1027. 

Weekea,  H.,  1536,  1 552. 

Wegner,  T.  R.,  1003. 

Wehrle  and  Steuert,  726,  730. 

W eighino  Machines.  - Scales,  weighing-machines,  and 
various  other  implements  for  weighing,  from  France, 
405.  Description  of  J.  Bo  ranger  and  Co.’s  weighing 
machines,  ib.  Model  of  a patent  weighing  table,  and 
description  thereof,  from  Austria,  406.  Steel -yards  and 
weighing-machines  invented  by  Davidson  and  Co.,  of 
Edinburgh,  ib.  Patent  weighing-machines,  invented  I 
by  H.  Pooley  and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  remarkable  for 
simplicity  and  neat  and  effective  construction,  ib.  ! 
Patent  weighing-machines  of  Day  and  Millwanl,  of 
Birmingham,  ib.  Ingenious  machine  which  registers 
on  paper  the  weight  of  every  article  weighed,  558. 
Other  specimens  of  weighing-machines,  1 111.  1 1 1 5. 

Weights  and  Miiasi'ro. — Standard  scales  used  for  the 
formation  of  many  scales  now  in  use,  552. 

Weiglc,  J.  J.,  761,  824. 

Weill,  C.,  157,  1427 

Weinknecht,  T..  8'0. 

Weinmeister,  G.,  1077. 

Weishaupt,  C.  M.,  and  Sons,  1122,  1533.  1568. 1658 

Weiss,  — , jun.,  ami  Co.,  786. 

Weiss,  J.,  and  Son  (Vienna),  1079,  1465. 

Weiss,  J.  II.,  121. 

Weiss  and  Son  (Strand),  749,  752,  754,  1079. 

Wcissfloy,  E.  F.,  780. 

Welch,  Margetson,  ami  Co.,  1003. 1059. 

Welch  and  Sons,  1062. 

Welch,  T.,  Mitfl- 

Welcker,  A.  C.,  187. 

Weld,  J.,  462. 

^ n*D  (a  Dye)-  Grown  in  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  208.  Plant  from  which  obtained,  ib.  Colouring 
matter  extracted,  ib. 

Wells,  J.  T.,  1113. 

Well  and  Thompson,  428. 

W ki.sii  Harps. — See  Harp*. 

Wemmer,  J.,  1054. 

Wemyss,  Admiral,  1930. 

Wenham,  J.  F.,  577. 

Wcnham  Lake  Ice  Company,  1113. 

W erley,  R„  and  Co.,  1061. 

Worth  and  Co.,  187. 

Wertheim,  F.,  1077. 

Wertheimer,  D.  J.,  682. 

Wertheimer,  S.,  1140. 

Wescher  and  Strnssmnn,  1117. 

Wesenfeld  and  Co.,  .21. 

Weasel,  F. 

West  and  Son,  1 l.Hl. 

West  or  England — Observations  on  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of,  765,  766.  Seats  of  the  principal  manu- 
facture in,  766. 

West  Haro  Gutta  Percha  Company,  1321. 

Wist  Indies. — Samples  of  rice  and  maize,  129.  Samples  of 


dried  fruit,  137.  Rem  arks  on  the  various  specimens 
and  samples  of  cotton  from  the  West  India  Islands, 225 
Various  specimens  of  vegetable  fibres,  243,  244.  Col 
lection  of  woods,  native  of  or  grown  in  the  W est  Indies, 
262,  263.  See  also  Jlnrbattot.  Jamaica.  Trinidad,  !fc. 

Wes  tall  and  Co.,  342,  1326. 

Westermann  and  Co.  (Berlin),  730. 

Westermann,  A.  H.,  and  Co.,  815. 

Westermann,  A.  II.  C.,  and  Sons,  1639. 

Westermann,  G.,  879. 

West  head  and  Co.,  1029. 

Westlcy,  J.,  931,  990. 

Westleys  and  Co.,  931.  990. 

Westmoreland,  J.,  612,  613. 

Weston,  W.,  182,  185,  197,  225,  302. 

Westrup  and  Co.,  430,  435. 

Westwood  and  Moore,  1995. 

Wetherell  and  Brother,  121. 

Wctsteias,  — , 893. 

Wettll,  — , 666. 

Wettll,  M.  L.,  1213. 

Wex  and  Lindner,  1051- 

Wcyer,  8.  Von  dc  (Juror),  liiit  lx,  873. 

Weygand,  A.,  113S. 

Weyhe,  F.  (Juror),  lv. 

Whale  Oil. — See  Oil. 

Whalebone. — Samples  of  whalebone  exhibited;  remarks 
thereon,  awards,  ice.,  342.  Articles  made  of  whalebone 
exhibited  ; prizes  awarded,  132fL 

Wharncliffe,  Lord  (Juror),  liii,  Ixii. 

Whatman,  J.,  937,  976. 

Wheat. — Samples  of  Mr.  H.  Payne's  “ Revitt”  wheat,  125. 
Great  value  it  possesses,  i b.  Should  wholly  supersede 
the  cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  revitt,  ib.  This  latter 
far  too  abundant  in  the  English  market,  ib.  Samples  of 
R<  Webb’s  “Talavera”  wheat  grown  in  England,  it. 
Excellent  quality  of  samples  of  u white  Chidham"  wheat 
exhibited  by  11.  R.  11.  Priuce  Albert,  ib.  Samples  of 
wheat  from  Ipswich,  ib.  Excellent  white  wheat  from 
Cawdor,  Scotland,  ib.  Samples  of  wheat  from  Austra- 
lasia, including  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand 
125,  126.  Samples  from  Port  Adelaide,  ib.  From  Swan 
River  colony  and  Port  Phillip,  ib.  From  New  Zealand 
ib.  From  Canada,  ib.  Samples  of  good  red  wheat  from 
Nova  Scotia,  ib.  Sample  of  soft  white  wheat  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib.  Collection  of  specimen  ears  of 
wheat  from  Jersey,  ib.  Sample  of  white  wheat  from 
Malta,  127.  Numerous  samples  of  wheat  from  Belgium  ; 
none  of  any  striking  superiority,  ib.  Samples  of  wheat 
from  France,  ib.  Sample  of  wheat  of  great  promise 
from  Algeria,  ib.  Samples  from  Spain,  generally  dirty, 
but  unusually  fine  in  quality,  ib.  Sample  of  wheat  from 
Madeira,  ib.  From  Odessa,  ib.  Fine  sample  of  black 
wheat  from  Russia,  ib.  Samples  of  other  wheats,  ib. 
Sample  of  hard  wheat  from  Turkey,  128.  Samples  of 
wheat  from  Tunis,  ib.  Samples  from  the  United 
States,  ib. 

Wheatstone  and  Co.,  725,  726,  729. 

Wheatstone’s  Electric  Telegraphs— Referred  to  and  de- 
scribed, 626,  627. 

Wheeler,  — , 432. 

Wheeler  and  Ablett,  1061. 

Wheeler,  T.,  1322. 

Wheeler, T„  and  Co.,  1052. 

Wheels  and  Axles,  Railway.— Disc  wheel  and  hollow 
axle  for  railways,  396.  Specimens  of  Brigg’s  patent  com- 
pound axle,  tire,  and  rails,  ib.  Railway  axle  and  railway 
wheel-tire,  forgo  hammered,  ib.  Specimens  of  railway 
wheels  and  axles ; form  of  wheel  peculiarly  adapted 
for  express  trains,  397.  1-ocomotive  carriage  tires,  ib. 
Description  of  Normanville’s  patent  axle-box,  398. 
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W hetstones. — Collection*  of  whetstones  from  Belgium,  re- 
markable for  their  dimensions  anil  preparation,  57. 
Whicker,  — , 752. 

Whipple,  — , 522,  602. 

Winn  and  Cases — Specimens  of,  869. 

Whishaw.  P.,  1321. 

Whitby,  E.,  Jun.,  1057. 

Wiirrar  (York)— Specimens  of  jet  from,  33. 

White,  — , 231. 

W hite,  A.,  575. 

White,  G , 1117. 

White,  Her.  G.,  1367. 

W hite,  G.  B , 142. 

White,  J.— Statement  by,  showing  in  quinquennial  periods, 
from  1825-1850,  the  amount  of  bichromato  of  potash 
produced  by  a single  manufactory  in  Scotland,  95. 
White,  J.,  and  Co.,  1263. 

White,  Joseph,  460. 

White,  J.  B.,  and  Sons,  1266,  1295-1298. 

White,  J.  C.,  869. 

White,  M.,  154. 

White,  Messrs.,  511. 

White,  Son,  and  Co.,  1634,  1635,  1637. 

White  and  Wing,  904. 

WT hite-lead. — Several  producers  of  white-lead  manufac- 
tured by  the  old  processes  distinguished  by  awards,  101. 
Other  salts  of  lead  proposed  to  replace  the  carbonate 
generally  found  deficient  in  some  property  when  brought 
into  use,  ib.  Originality  of  the  process  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  Leo  Pattinson ; description  thereof,  ib.  State- 
ment as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  white-lead 
manufacture  in  France,  lol,  102.  Specimens  exhibited, 
104,  105.  108-110,  113,  114,  116,117,  119,  120.  See  also 
Zimc-trhite. 

Wiute  Paints— Specimens  of,  manufactured  from  oxide  of 
ainc,  104. 

W’mTE  Poppies,  Extract  or— Sample*  of,  120. 

Whitehead,  J.,  513, 1117. 

Whitehill,  M.,  and  C*o.,  838. 

Whitchouse  and  Co.,  1113. 

Whitehouso,  N.,  592. 

Whitehurst,  — , 603. 

W'hiteley  and  Sons,  946. 

Whitesides,  — , 316. 

Whitfield,  S.,  1113. 

Whiting,  C.,  886. 

Whiting,  J.,  sen.,  886. 

Whitley,  J.,  787,  1117. 

Whitley,  N.,  33. 

Whitlock  and  Billiald,  1027. 

Whitmee  and  Chapman,  1113. 

Whitmore  and  Co.,  786. 

Whitney,  A.  (Juror),  lvi. 

Whitney,  E.,  edv. 

Whitney,  J.,  156. 

Whittaker,  J.— Description  of  the  process  employed  by, 
in  producing  illuminations  for  books,  405,  887. 
Whittaker,  R.,  975. 

Whittingham,  C.  (Juror),  lx  ; (Exhibitor),  881,  883,  900. 
Whittington,  G.  T.,  213. 

WhltweU,  J.,  and  Co.,  1043. 

Whitworth,  J.,  and  Co.,  419,  424-426,  433,  550. 

W'hoyune,  — , 812,  818. 

W'hytlaw  and  Son,  214. 

Wichmann,  L.,  1563. 

Widdowson  and  Veale,  1140. 

Wide,  J.  B.  Van,  234. 

Wielman,  — , 1566. 

Wiesmann,  A.,  and  Co.,  78,  103,  121. 

W’jos. — Specimens  of  wigs,  perukes,  and  ladies'  head-dresses 
exhibited,  852,  853. 


Ww-wravwo  Machine.— Frame  for  weaving  wigs,  from 
France,  420. 

Wigdor,  1475. 

Wight,  Dr.,  180,  224,  241,  271, 284. 

Wight,  Isle  or— Relief  model  of,  678.  Geographical  and 
geological  features  carefully  delineated,  ib. 

Wigrara  and  Sons,  460. 

Wild  and  Robinson,  1132. 

Wildes,  W.,  946. 

Wildey  and  Co.,  239,  1329. 

Wilford,  J.,  and  Sons,  812,  815,  818. 

W Ilford,  W.,  818. 

Wilfred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  window -glass  adopted  by,  in 
hit  cathedral,  1153. 

Wilkins,  W.  C.,  442,  589,  1165. 

W’ilkins  and  Weatherly,  24, 1113. 

Wilkinson,  8ir  G.  (Juror),  lx,  Ixvii.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
work  on  Ancient  Egypt  quoted  aa  to  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  1144. 

W ilkinson,  II.,  and  Co.,  1140. 

W'ilkinson,  J.  (Juror)  lix;  (Exhibitor),  771. 

Wilkinson  and  Son,  469,  1077. 

W ilkinson,  T.,  512,  518. 

Wilkinson,  T.  and  G.,  1077. 

W ilks,  J.,  783,  818,  940. 

Willatts,  — , 596,  693. 

Willett,  E.,  and  Co.,  826. 

Williams,  C.  C , 397. 

Williams,  D.,  1229. 

Williams,  II.,  1323. 

Williams,  J.,  424,  425,  936,  990. 

Williams,  J.,  and  Son,  1363. 

Williams,  T.  M.,  1441. 

Williams,  W.,  518. 

W'illimcntic  Duck  Manufacturing  Company,  761. 

Willis,  H.,  706,  707,  727. 

Willis,  Rev.  R.  (Juror),  lv. 

W Block,  E.  P.,  and  Co.,  1283. 

Wills  and  Bartlett,  1212. 

Wilmot,  — , 976. 

Wilshin,  8.  B.,  1056. 

Wilson,  Charlotte,  ccv. 

Wilson  and  Co.,  805. 

Wilson,  E.  B.,  and  Co.,  371. 

Wilson,  G.,  420,  435,  1376. 

W'ilton,  J.,  Hi,  782. 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.,  38. 

Wilson,  J.,  and  Son,  101,  121. 

Wilson,  J.  and  W.,  1044. 

Wilson,  J.  J.  and  Wr.,  784. 

Wilson,  R.  and  W.,  1113. 

Wilson  and  Son,  840,  1051. 

Wilson  and  Sons,  1077. 

Wilson,  T.  H.,  442. 

Wilson,  Walker,  and  Co.,  864. 

Wilton,  W.,  546,  €12. 

Wilton  Cntracn  - Model  of,  1560. 

Winckelmann,  J.,  1117,  1587. 

Winckclmann  and  Sons,  1542,  1565. 

Wind  Iustrlments.— Observations  on  the  wind  instruments 
(wood  and  metal)  for  orchestras  and  military  bands  ex- 
hibited, 724.  Objects  exhibited,  724,  725. 

Windlc  and  Blythe,  1 1 13. 

Window  Bunds,  Painted — Specimens  of,  1044,  1202, 

1212. 

Window  Curtain* — Specimens  of,  760. 

Window  Glass.— Different  kinds  of  glass  included  in  the 
term  4 window  glass,'  1152.  Uncertainty  respecting  the 
period  when  first  generally  used,  1 145, 1152.  Introduced 
into  the  churches  of  France  about  the  sixth  century, 
1152.  Into  England  in  the  seventh  century,  1152, 1153. 
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Very  sparingly  used  in  domestic  architecture  till  a 
much  later  period,  1153. 

Methods  of  making  window  glass  described— 1.  By  the 
cylindrical  process  (sheet  glass) ; 2.  By  the  effect  of 
centrifugal  force  (crown  glass),  1 153—1157. — See  also 
Crown  GUu*.  Sheet  GUu*. 

Window  Glass. — Prize  Medals  awarded  for  window  glass, 
1179,  1180. 

Window  Sashes— Model  of,  443.  Ingenuity  of  construe* 
tion  of  the  sashes,  ib. 

Wine  Casks. — Sec  Cooper*'  Work. 

Winfield,  R.  W.,  1095,  1107. 

W in  gender  Brothers,  1505. 

Wingerworth  Iron  Company,  30. 

Winkler,  F.,  353. 

Winkler  and  Son,  780. 

Winks,  B.,  and  Sons,  1079. 

Winkworth,  T.  (Juror),  lix. 

Wink  worth  and  Procters,  802. 

Winnowing  Machines— Description  of  the  work  performed 
by  Messrs.  Hornsby’s  winnowing  machine,  the  most 
successful  of  those  exhibited,  508.  Prise  awarded,  <6. 

Wlnsor  and  Newton,  121. 

Winsor  and  Son,  867. 

W install  ley,  — , 1166. 

Winston,  C.  ( Associate  Juror),  lxiii. 

Winter,  F.,  418. 

Winter,  G.,  196. 

Winter,  853. 

WinterfclJ,  J.  A.,  1505. 

Wire. — Iron  wire  from  New  Jersey,  remarkable  for  its  regu- 
larity and  its  great  tenacity,  43.  Excellent  quality  of 
iron  and  steel  wire  from  Josefalthal,  Styria,  52.  Also 
from  Wassenberg,  Lower  Austria,  ib.  Roll  of  galvan- 
ized iron  wire  from  Belgium,  measuring  1476  feet,  55. 
Excellent  quality  of  iron  wire  from  Bigncy  foundries, 
Cher  (France),  64.  Specimens  of  wire  ami  wire  cloth, 
1110,  1111,  1115,  1116. — See  also  Lead  Wire.  Wire 
Rope. 

Wire  Gables— Specimens  of,  for  submarine  electric  tele- 
graphs, 632,  633. 

■Wire  Cloth.— Specimens  of  wire  cloth,  1110, 1111, 1115, 
I11G. 

Wire-drawino  Bencti —Specimen  of  a,  427. 

Wire  Rope.— Samples  of  metal  ropes  and  cables  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Weatherly,  according  to 
8mith’s  patent,  24.  Specimens  of  metal  ropes,  1111. 

Wirth,  T.  F.,  1213,  1622. 

Wirx  and  Co.,  805. 

Wlrtz,  J.,  1331. 

Wisdom  and  Co.,  854. 

Wise,  J.  A.  (Juror),  lxiii. 

Wise,  T.  A.  (Juror),  Ixv. 

Wishaw,  F.,  622,  640,  643,  1241. 

Wise,  R.,  1117. 

Wittekop  and  Co.,  134. 

Wittich,  Kcmmel,  and  Co.,  1526. 

Witton  and  Daw,  469. 

W oad—  Specimens  of,  from  France  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
207.  Colouring  matter  analogous  to  indigo,  ib.  Plant 
from  which  obtained,  ib.  Very  little  used,  ib.  Chicory 
wood  can  be  used  as  a blue  dye  in  the  place  of  real 
wood,  210.  Price  of  chicory  wood  and  of  real  wood,  ib. 
Samples  contributed,  ib. 

Wdberke,  H.,  1505. 

W odder* poon,  J.,  936,  994. 

Wohler  and  Co.,  1062. 

Woh] forth,  — , 887. 

Wolf,  — , 1323. 

Wolf  and  Son,  983. 

Wolff,  A.,  1535,  1563. 


Wolff  and  Co.,  121. 

Wolff,  E.,  and  Son,  994. 

Wolff,  F.  A.,  649. 

Wolfram. — See  Tin,  Oxide  of . 

Wolgemuth,  881. 

Wollams,  — , 1612. 

Woollaston,  — , 555. 

Wdllersdorf  Tin-plate  Works,  51. 

Wolowski,  — (Juror  and  Associate),  Ixiv. 

Wolverson,  E.,  1117. 

Wood  aud  Bedford,  121,  209. 

Wood  Brothers.  1113. 

Wood,  U.  and  T.,  1637. 

Wood,  J.,  135, 1079,  1337. 

Wood,  J.  T.,  730. 

Wood,  T.  (Associate  Juror),  lxiii. 

Wood,  W.,  920,  927,  1041. 

Wood,  W.  B.  P.,  170. 

Wood,  W.  and  8.,  862. 

Wood  Carvings. — Various  specimens  of  wood  carving  exe- 
cuted by  machinery,  1210,  1211.  Interesting,  though 
minor,  collections  of  carving  and  working  in  wood  ex- 
hibited, 1330.  Instances  afforded  by  these  collections  of 
the  application  of  carving  to  utility  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  form  of  articles  of  ordinary  use,  ib.  Prizes 
awarded,  1331 . Notices  of  the  principal  wood  carvings, 
1536,  1537,  1573,  1579,  1582.  Wood  carving  much  es- 
teemed by  the  English  from  an  early  period,  1554. 
Large  number  of  specimens  contributed  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, ib.  Notices  of  the  principal  works,  1554,  1555. 
Remarks  on  certain  of  the  architectural  decorations  in 
carved  wood,  1601,  1602.  Principles  on  which  wood 
carving  in  cabinet-work  and  furniture  should  proceed, 
1618,  1619.  Characteristics  and  state  of  progress  of 
the  English  and  Continental  nations  in  wood  carving, 
1626,  1627. 

Wood,  Distillation  or.— Products  thereof  exhibited,  105. 

Wood,  Preservation  or  -By  a chemical  process,  115. 

Woodbury,  J.  P.,  428,  435. 

Wooden  Shoe# — Specimens  of,  from  France,  1053,  1055. 

Woodin,  D.,  1117. 

Woodley,  — , 1252. 

Woodruff,  — , 1248,  1252. 

Woods,  — , 504. 

Woods,  W.,  1117. 

Woods. — Specimens  of  Indian  woods,  furnishing  dye-staffk, 
resins,  oils,  and  medicinal  substances,  120.  See  also 
Timber , See. 

Woods  and  Forests’  Commission  (Algeria),  245. 

Woods,  Imitation. — Various  specimens  of  great  excellence, 
1202.  Awards  to  exhibitors,  1211.  See  also  Tainted 
Wood i. 

Woods  and  other  Vegetable  Substances,  Works  or 
Art  is — Notices  of  the  principal,  1536,  1537. 

Wood- Vinegar. — See  I’inryart. 

Woodward,  B.  11. , 1044. 

Wool. — The  raw  material  of  the  most  importance  and  in 
most  general  use  for  toxtilo  fabrics  and  clothing,  335. 
Hairy  nature  of  the  wool  of  sheep  in  their  wild  state  ; 
modifications  aud  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  therein  in  the  domesticated  breeds,  i ft.  Objects 
which  the  Jury  have  kept  in  view  in  judging  of  the 
quality  of  the  wools  exhibited,  ib.  Unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Jury  as  to  the  wools  exhibited  from  Germany 
very  pre-eminent  in  the  qualities  of  highest  value,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  samples  of  wool  from  various 
countries ; samples  exhibited ; names  of  exhibitors  and 
swords,  &c.,  336-341.  Fine  samples  of  wool  from 
Austria,  336.  Remarks  on  the  samples  of  wool  from 
various  of  the  Zollvercin  States,  336,  337.  Samples  of 
American  wools ; observations  thereon,  337,  338.  Ex- 
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am  pies  of  wool  of  a good  and  valuable  quality  in  the  | 
Russian  Deportment,  338.  Remarks  on  the  exhibits  of 
wool  In  the  French  Department,  333,  339.  Numerous 
samples  of  wool  of  good  quality  transmitted  from  Spain, 
339.  Samples  of  wool  in  the  British  Dejuirtment  of  the 
Exhibition,  340.  Casa  containing  132  specimens  of 
merino  wool  from  Australia,  ib.  Samples  of  wool  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  specimen* 
of  wool  tho  production  of  the  Cachcmere  goats  kept  by 
ll.R.H.  Prince  Albert  at  Windsor,  341.  Specimen 
of  Thibet  wool,  1049. 

Woolcock,  Catherine,  cclv. 

Wool-combing  Machines. — Machine  for  long-wool  comb- 
ing, on  a new  principle,  415. 

Wool-Dveino— Use  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  the  pur- 
poses of,  94,  95.  Successful  employment  of  red  and 
yellow  prussiates  of  pol&sh  in  wool-dyeing,  98.  Colours 
for  wool-dyeiug  without  boiling,  109.  Extracts  and 
solutions  for  dyeing  wool  In  a single  operation,  114. 
Specimens  of  dyeing  broad  cloths,  1003. 

Woollums,  J.t  and  Co.,  1204,  1206,  1213. 

Wool  lams,  W..  and  Co.,  1206,  1213. 

Woollen  Cloths.— Difference  between  our  home  produc-  I 
tions  and  those  of  the  Continent,  764,  765.  Considerable 
attention  given  to  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  765.  Seats  of 
manufactures  from  which  tho  Exhibition  has  been 
supplied,  ib.  Woollen  manufactures  from  the  West  of 
England,  ib.  Leeds  the  most  important  town  in 
F.ngland  for  woollens,  ib.  Attention  paid  to  perfect 
tho  woollen  manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  ib.  Hud- 
dersfield and  its  neighbourhood  second  in  importance 
for  the  production  of  cloths,  766.  Other  towns  in  the 
West  of  England  celebrated  for  tho  production  of 
cloths,  ib.  Variety  of  cloths  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, ib.  Foreign  countries  contributing  woollen 
cloths,  766,  767,  Excellence  of  the  goods  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Cooper  of  Leeds,  J.  Randoing  of  Abbe- 
ville, and  E.  Simonis  of  Belgium,  767.  These  exhi- 
bitors, being  members  of  the  Jury,  are  disqualified 
from  receiving  a Medal,  although  their  goods  are 
entitled  thereto,  ib.  Description  of  the  goods  exhi- 
bited and  Awards  made  by  the  Jury,  767-772. 

Woollen  Manufacturing  Machine*  r — Very  slenderly 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  its 
extent  and  importance,  415.  Machines  exhibited  In 
the  British  Department,  ib.  In  the  French  Depart- 
ment, 415,  416.  Not  a single  shearing-machine  contri- 
buted by  English  mechanists,  hut  several  of  very  cre- 
ditable workmanship  in  tho  Foreign  Department,  416. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  MAstrAmi  es  (Class  xil.). — 
Tabular  classification  of  objects  iin  this  Class,  xxxii, 
xxxiii.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  appointed  for  this 
Claes,  Iviii.  List  of  exhibitors  to  whom  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  cxxviii-cxxxi.  And  of  those  of 
whom  Honourable  Meution  is  made,  cxxxi.  List  of  ex- 
hibitors in  favour  of  whom  Money  Awards  have  been 
made,  ib.  Division  of  the  duties  of  this  Class  into  four 
Sub  -Juries  —woollen  cloths,  flannels  and  blankets, 
worsted  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  yarns,  763.  Aid 
afforded  by  Associate  Jurors,  ib.  Similarity  and 
equaliry  of  merit  displayed  in  every  department,  ib.  i 
Reason  why  no  Council  Medal  has  been  awarded  in 
this  Class,  703,  764.  See  also  Flannel*  anti  Blanket*. 
H'mtUrn  Cloth*.  H'oriteH  Staff  Go.<d*.  Yams. 

Woollen  Tarns. — See  Yarns. 

Woolridge,  J.,  1117. 

W or K-aoxES.— Specimens  of  ladie*'  work-boxes  in  wood 
and  papier  mach<£  from  Austria,  1455.  Remarks  on 
the  contributions  from  Spn.  in  Belgium,  ib.  Speci- 
mens exhibited,  1460.  Exhibition  of  work-boxes  in 
the  Chinese  Department ; remarks  thereon,  1456.  Ex- 


amples of  inlaid  and  japanned  work-boxes  from  Persia, 
1457.  Remarks  on  the  Exhibition  of  work-boxes  in 
the  British  Department,  1457,  1458.  Specimens  of 
sycamore  work-boxes  from  Wurtemburg,  1459.  A wards 
1459-1461. 

Workman,  J.,  1280. 

Womum,  R.,  729. 

Worsdell,  G.,  and  Co.,  396. 

Worsted  ST'rrr  Goods. — Distinction  between  these  fabrics 
and  woollen  cloths,  772.  Tho  worsted  manufacture, 
though  of  ancient  date,  only  attained  its  present 
eminence  in  England  during  the  lost  quarter  of  a 
century,  ib.  Invention  of  the  wool  comb  attributed 
to  St.  Blaise,  ib.  All  tho  goods,  up  to  about  1834, 
were  made  of  wool  alone,  ib.  Manufactures  of 
worsted  weft  and  cotton  warp  first  brought  forward  in 
1834;  great  impetus  given  to  the  trade  thereby,  ib. 
Introduction  In  1836  of  the  wool  of  the  Alpaca,  ib 
Difficulty  at  first  experienced  in  the  working  of  this 
material,  773.  Introduction,  about  the  same  time,  of 
Mohair  or  goats’  wool ; beautiful  fabrics  produced 
from  it,  ib.  Progress  of  the  trade  illustrated  by  a re- 
ference to  the  population  of  the  town  of  Bradford, 
ib.  Increase  in  the  number  of  mills,  ib.  Returns 
showing  the  extent  of  its  present  manufacturing  ope- 
rations, ib.  Summary  of  the  whole  of  the  wonted 
factories  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  773,  774. 
Classification  of  worsted  stuffs  contained  in  the  list 
drawn  up  for  the  Jurors,  775.  Cousumption  of  these 
various  manufactures,  ib.  Exports  from  1st  January 
to  23th  June,  1851,  ib.  Articles  exhibited  under 
litis  heatl,  and  Prizes  awarded,  776-782.  Specimens 
of  worsted  manufactures  for  personal  use,  1049. 

Worsted  Yarns.  — See  Yams. 

Worthington,  W.,  33. 

Woetenholm,  G.,  and  Sons,  1077. 

W otherspoon,  J.,  and  Co.,  1416,  1428. 

Wotherspoon,  R.,  135. 

Woven,  Spun,  &c.,  Fannies,  shown  as  specimens  or  Print- 
ing on  Diking  (Class  Will.) — Tabular  classification 
of  objects  in  the  Exhibition  into  which  tills  Class  is 
divided,  xxx lx,  xl.  List  of  Jurors  and  Associates  ap- 
pointed for  this  Class,  lx.  List  of  exhibitors  to  whom 
Prize  Medals  have  been  awarded,  cliii,  cliv. 

Remarks  on  the  productions  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
printers,  995.  Changes  in  the  trade  since  the  repeal  of 
the  heavy  duty  on  printed  cottons  in  1831,  ib.  Great 
improvements  effected  in  tho  material  printed  upon,  995, 
996.  Substitution  of  machine-work  for  block-printing, 
996.  Reduction  in  price  consequent  thereon,  ib.  Encou- 
ragement of  a less  showy  taste  in  these  goods ; preference 
for  goods  of  elegant  and  quiet  patterns,  ib.  Formerly 
the  English  printer  borrowed  extensively  from  the  style 
of  the  French,  ib.  Progress  of  the  trade  in  scientific 
knowledge  enables  the  English  printers  to  produce  all 
descriptions  of  goods  successfully,  ib.  Taste  In  almost 
every  market  changed  and  improved  with  the  reduction 
of  price,  ib.  Mousseline-de-lidncs  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  996, 997.  Causes  of  superiority  in  tbe 
finer  classes  of  French  goods,  997-999.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  work  and  taste  in  barfeges  of  English  manu- 
facture, 998.  Triumph  of  art  justly  due  to  the  English 
printers  for  specimens  of  blocked  de-laine  goods  (tho 
woollen  and  cotton  fabric),  ib.  Choice  specimens  of 
machine  work  on  de-laine  shown  in  some  of  tbe  collec- 
tions, ib.  Few  good  samples  of  English  ftirniture 
prints  shown,  ib.  This  trade  decreasing,  ib.  Woven 
damasks  have  superseded  the  use  of  calico  printed  fur- 
niture, ib.  Special  reference  made  to  the  variety  of 
specimens  of  Turkey-red  printed  and  dyed  fabrics,  ib. 
Its  brilliant  and  permanent  colour  secures  it  a steady 
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consumption  ; high  average  of  excellence  shown  in  its  I 
production,  999.  Observations  on  the  printed  silk  hand- 
kerchieft;  originally  of  Eastern  origin,  ib.  Still  an 
article  of  considerable  Import,  ib.  Changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  relative  imports,  ib.  Progressively 
Increasing  trade  in  this  branch  of  the  print  manufac- 
tures, 998, 999.  Trade  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Ger-  ; 
many,  999.  Attempts  made  in  France  of  late  years  to 
print  silk  handkerchiefs,  ib. 

Excellence  of  the  specimens  of  printed  goods  exhibited 
in  the  British  Department,  999.  Absence  of  any 
specimens  of  printed  goods,  the  productions  of  Rouen, 
ib.  Reference  to  the  contributions  of  the  French 
printers,  ib.  Character  of  the  French  goo<ls  differs 
from  that  of  the  English,  ib.  Fine  printed  furnitures 
from  France,  ib.  Beautiful  specimens  of  yarn-printed 
silks,  ib.  Interesting  contributions  of  printed  goods 
fromSwitxerland.  993, 1000.  Specimens  of  printed  goods 
from  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, prepared  chiefly  for  their  respective  markets,  1090.  , 
Egyptian  contribution  of  printed  goods,  curious,  ib.  | 
Specimeus  of  printing  from  Central  India,  ib.  Cir- 
cumstances which  have  guided  the  Jury  in  their  deci-  I 
sions  and  awards,  ib.  General  remarks  on  the  speci-  ' 
mens  of  dyed  goods,  ib.  Numerous  specimens  of  great 
variety  and  purity  of  colour  in  the  British  Depart-  , 
rnent,  ib.  Collection  of  dyed  goods  from  France,  ! 
variety  of  merinos,  1001.  Varieties  of  dyed  yarns  from  j 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  ib.  Numerous  ! 
specimens  of  dyed  silk  from  Switxerland,  ib.  Complete  i 
assortment  of  dyed  silks  from  China,  as  used  in  her 
manufactures,  ib.  The  art  of  dyeing  bos  participated 
in  the  great  industrial  movement  of  the  last  25  years, 
ib.  Difficulty  of  presenting  bright  and  uniform  colour, 
on  fibres  having  different  affinities,  has  been  overcome, 
ib.  Substitution  of  Prussian  blue,  with  a tin  mordant 
for  indigo,  with  complete  success,  ib.  Colours  ex- 
tracted from  dye-woods  rendered  brighter  and  more 
permanent,  ib.  Preparations  of  tin  in  general  use,  ib. 
Great  improvement  in  the  bleaching  or  whitening  silk 
fibre  intended  for  the  dye-bath,  ib.  Points  of  excel- 
lence upon  which  the  awards  in  this  Class  arc  founded, 
1st.— In  printing;  2nd.— In  dyeing,  ib.  List  of  exhi- 
bitors awarded  Prize  Medals  in  this  Class  for  printing 
and  printed  goods,  1001-1003.  Prize  Medals  awarded 
for  dyeing,  1003.  Application  of  a scientific  principle  in 
preparing  various  textile  fabrics,  by  John  Mercer,  ib. 
Results  shown  in  the  goods  exhibited  by  him,  ib.  The 
Jury  would  have  recommended  this  inventor  for  a 
Council  Medal  if  his  discovery  had  been  extensively 
applied  in  manufacture,  ib. 

W ray,  — , 570. 

W ke*ciiks. — Screw-wrench,  694. 

Wright,  Crump,  and  Co.,  1043. 

Wright,  G.,  liii. 

Wright,  J.,  931,  990,  1223,  1664. 

Wright,  L.  W.,  and  Co.,  239. 

Wrigley,  J.,  and  T.  C.,  and  Co.,  772. 

Wamsa-DEsns  and  Cases.— Elegant  variety  exhibited, 
992.  Specimens  of  writing-desks  from  China,  1456. 
Elegant  ebony  writing-case,  inlaid  with  ivory,  contri- 
buted by  the  King  of  Portugal,  1457.  Writing-case 
from  Sweden,  ib.  Exhibits  of  writing-desks  in  the  i 
British  Department;  remarks  thereou,  1457,  1458.! 
Exhibitors  and  Awards,  1459,  1460. 

W n rriJiii-PArF.it. — See  Paper,  A*c. 

W kiting  Stones — Specimens  of,  from  Bertrix,  Luxembourg, 
57. 

Wrottesley,  Lord  (Associate  Juror),  ivli. 

W uest  Brothers,  978. 

Wuest,  C.  L.,  976. 


Wulff,  -,1117. 

Wulff,  Jens,  and  Sons,  1034. 

Wunder,  I-.,  1363. 

Wurm,  — , 662. 

WimTEMBirmi — Dried  fruits  from,  137.  Achromatic 
telescope,  572.  Chemical  apparatus,  649.  Specimen! 
of  linen,  817.  Specimens  of  mixed  fabrics,  624.  Spe- 
cimens of  paper,  965.  General  and  fancy  stationery, 
980,  989.  Cutlery,  1076.  General  hardware  and  iron 
manufactures,  1103,  1109,  1112,  1113,  1116.  Writing- 
table,  1213.  Imitation  lucifer-raatches,  1412.  Confec- 
tionary, 1425-1427.  Artificial  flowers,  1432.  Groups  of 
stuffed  birds  and  animals  exhibited  by  II.  Plnucquet,of 
Wurtcmberg,  1442,  1443.  Umbrella- handles,  1473. 
Sticks  and  articles  in  ivory,  1486,  1487.  Bone  and  ivory 
fans,  1493.  Snuff-boxes,  1511,  1512.  Toys,  1522,  1525, 
1526.  Notices  of  works  of  sculpture  contributed  by 
Wurtemburg,  1568. 

Wustiah,  — , 1541. — See  also  Eckelmann  and  IVmtiiak. 

Wustlich,  O.,  1540,  1567. 

Wuttlg,  — , 965. 

Wyatt,  Digby,  1545,  1557,  1607,  1608,  1664. 

Wyatt,  R.  J.,  the  late,  1532,  1550. 

Wybura,  Metier  and  Turner,  410. 

Wylde,  H.  (Juror),  lvill. 

Wynants,  C.,  428. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  890. 

Wynne  and  Lumsden,  1213. 

Wyon,  L.  C.,  1537,  1554. 

Wyon,  W.  (Juror  and  Associate),  lxii,  lxv,  Ixriii;  (Ex- 
hibitor), 1537,  1553. 

Xhoffray  and  Co.,  786,  788. 

Yarborough,  Earl  of,  1532. 

Yardley  and  Statham,  1363. 

Ya«ss.—  General  remarks  on  the  cotton  yarns  exhibited, 
757.  Specimens  exhibited,  759-761. 

The  dyed  yams  not  worthy  of  especial  mention,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Turkey  red  shown  byLcumarm  Bro- 
thers, of  Switzerland,  758.  Specimens  exhibited,  759- 
761.  Specimens  of  dyed  woollen  yarns  in  various 
colours,  1003. 

Different  descriptions  of  worsted  and  woollen  yarns,  795. 
The  Jury  do  not  report  on  Berlin  or  embroidery  yarns, 
ib.  Merit  of  those  yarns  depends  on  the  colour,  ib. 
Observations  on  the  worsted  Merino  yarns,  *4>.  Larger 
proportion  of  these  than  of  any  other,  ib.  Countries 
from  which  principally  received,  ib.  Excellent  sam- 
ples from  English  exhibitors,  ib.  The  mule  better  than 
the  throstle  for  the  production  of  yarns  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  Merino  cloth,  ib.  Samples  of  Merino 
yarns  exhibited,  785, 786.  Peculiar  kind  of  barege  yarn 
exhibited,  786.  Samples  of  1 astro  worsted  yarn*,  ib.  Spe- 
cimens of  woollen  yarns  numerous  and  generally  good, 
ib.  List  of  exhibitors  contributing  the  best  samples, 
ib.  Specimens  of  hosiery  yarns  from  Leicester  good.  ib. 
Deserved  fame  which  the  Leicester  houses  have  long 
maintained  for  the  production  of  this  class  of  yarn,  ib. 
Cashmere  yarns  of  excellent  quality  exhibited  by  — 

1 linden  1 an g,  787.  Good  samples  of  yarns  made  from  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  ib.  This  branch  of  the 
worsted  trade  comparatively  new,  ib.  Excellent  speci- 
mens of  alpaca  and  mohair  yarns,  ib.  Rapid  strides 
mode  towards  perfection  in  this  branch  of  trade,  it. 
Numerous  specimens  of  Genappe  yarns,  ib.  Generally 
excellent  In  management,  ib.  Awards,  787,  788.  Speci- 
mens of  worsted  yams  prepared  from  Merino  and  VI- 
gonia  wools,  1949. 

Observations  on  the  specimens  of  flax  and  hemp  yarns 
exhibited,  810.  Little  competition  in  mill-spun  yarns. 
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810.  Ireland  not  adequately  represented,  16.  Specimens 
of  fair  quality  from  Scotland,  A.  Excellence  displayed 
in  the  various  specimens  from  Belgium  and  Prussia,  ib. 
Samples  exhibited,  813  818. 

Yates,  F.mma  Jane,  692. 

Votes,  (J.,  544,  343. 

Yates,  II.,  1113. 

Yates,  Haywood,  and  Co.,  1113. 

Ybarra,  J.,  1079. 

Yeatcs,  — , 567,  582,  612,  657, 

Yeu<ow  Berries— Samples  of,  from  Cubi,  in  Dcrbent 
(Russia),  215. 

Yellow  Ochre—  Specimens  of,  from  Trinidad,  42. 

Yollond,  Copt  W.  (Associate  Juror),  lv|. 

York  and  Sheepshanks,  772. 

Young,  C.,  and  Co.,  401. 

Young,  J.,  99,  103,  121,  1386. 

Young,  W.,  1117. 

Younge,  K.  (Juror),  Ixiii. 

Youxbash  Mahomet  Khan,  338. 

Ysasl,  M.,  1287. 

Yun-kce,  348. 

Yurgheuson,  — , 183. 

Zoalhcrg,  J.  C-,  and  Son,  781. 

Zakhnrofl,  S.,  236. 

Znlogldn,  — , .805, 

Zaman,  Messrs.,  1221. 

Zavagli,  P.,  346. 

Zay as,  J.  20l. 

Zechlin  Glass  Works  (Prussia)  Collection  of  chemical 
apparatus  made  at,  649. 

Zcegers,  K.,  1209,  1212. 

Zegctocr,  — , 983. 

Zeigler  and  Co.,  1003. 

Zoisol,  J.  and  J.,  833.  . 

Zeisig,  II.,  1029. 

Zcitler,  J.,  1505, 

Zeitlinger,  J.  A , 107'J. 

Zeitx,  J.  F.,  850. 

Zeller,  F„  79. 

Zeller,  Felix,  and  Sons.  8t»2. 

Zctnberg  Mine  (Hungary),  52. 

Zerark,  — , 661. 

Zibermayer,  — , 674,  677. 

Zeigler  and  llausinnnn,  781. 

Zeiglcr-Pellis,  1 194. 

Zilfoogar  Beck  Iskander  Beck  Ogll,  129. 

Zimmer,  C.,  121. 

Zimmermaun,  K.G.,  1117. 

Zisc.  Specimcna  of  xinc  coated  with  lend  by  the  galvanic 
process,  23.  Specimens  of  ores  of  xinc  from  Alston  j 
Moor,  29.  Samples  of  sheet  xinc,  ib.  Good  quality  of  I 
the  xinc,  ib.  Improvements  made  in  the  method  of  ob- 
taining it  by  John  Grey,  ib.  Objects  exhibited,  ib. 
Zinc  obtained  from  “ franklin!  te,”  and  crystals  of  this 
mineral  exhibited  by  the  New  Jersey  Exploring  and 
Mining  Company,  4 4.  Excellency  of  the  xinc  manufac- 
tures of  the  Nouvello  Montagna  Zinc  Mining  Company 
(Belgium),  55,  56.  Objects  exhibited.  56.  Various  pro- 
ducts obtained  in  the  preparation  of  xinc  in  the  works 
in  Beuthen,  in  Upper  Silesia,  75.  Zinc  from  the  mines 
and  foundries  of  the  Mining  Company  in  Fsrhwciter 
(Stolbcrg),  76.  Specimens  of  ores  of  xinc  and  metallic 
xinc,  from  the  Royal  Iron  Foundry  at  Kbnigshutte,  ib.  1 
Sheet  xinc  for  roofing  from  Breslau,  77.  Assortment  of , 
sheet  xinc  from  Breslau;  remarkable  execution  of 
some  samples,  as  thin  as  paper,  ib.  Specimens  of  xinc 
ores  from  different  mines  in  MQIhcim  or  Ruhr,  ib. 
Manufactured  xinc,  of  flue  quality,  ib. 

Zinc,  Acetate  or — Samples  of,  107. 


Zinc,  Castings  in. — Specimens  of  sculpture,  1532,  1533 
See  also  Cattinpt,  Zinc 

Zinc,  Chloride  or—  Samples  of,  104. 

Zinc,  Green  Oxide  or — Samples  of,  104. 

Zinc  Manutacti  res.  Limited  use  made  of  xinc  30  years 
ago,  9.  Extension  of  the  application  by  the  Vicllc 
Montague  Company,  ib.  Objects  specified,  ib.  Pro- 
duction of  oxide  of  xinc  as  a substitute  for  white-lead 
in  house  painting,  ib.  Extent  of  the  works  of  the 
Company,  ib.  High  character  of  its  products,  ib.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  manufactures,  castings,  and  gal- 
vano-plastic  productions  from  France,  Belgium,  anti 
Stoles  of  the  Zollverein,  1096.  Use  of  this  metal  in  this 
country  confined  rliielly  to  the  manufacture  of  house- 
hold utensils,  1096,  1097.  Extensive  use  of  this  metal  on 
the  Continent  for  castings,  1097.  Effect  of  castings 
generally  good,  ib.  Specimens  exemplifying  the  various 
uses  to  which  xinc  may  be  applied,  ib.  Zinc  might 
be  advantageously  employed  to  a larger  extent,  ib 
List  of  Awards,  1109,  et  nnj  — See  also  Canting*.  Zinc. 

Zinc,  Oxide  or  (or  Zinc  White). — The  introduction  of 
this  oxide  in  the  place  of  a salt  of  lead  a remarkable 
event  In  the  history  of  the  chemical  arts,  102.  This 
application  first  successfully  made  in  France;  is  ra- 
pidly extending,  ib.  How  prepared  by  some  of  the 
exhibitors,  ib.  Specimens  of  white  (taints  manufac- 
tured from  oxide  of  xinc,  104.  Samples  of  this  oxide,  9, 
108,  113,  117,  118,  120. 

Zinc,  8it.piiate  or.  - Price  per  pound  in  Germany,  119. 
Samples  thereof,  120. 

Zinc,  Yellow  ('ijhomatf.  or  - Samples  of,  104. 

Z incog RArHT—  Notice  of  specimen*  of,  1542.  N aturc  of  the 
process,  1559.  Its  great  advantages,  ib. 

Ziataoust  Imperial  Steel  Works  (Russia),  82. 

Zlataoust  Manufactory  of  Arms  (Russia),  82. 

Zohrab,  E.  (Juror),  lx. 

Zohrab,  M.,  794. 

Zolcsi,  S.,  83. 

Zollverein. —A  11  those  mining  district*  of  Germany  re- 
garded as  classical  by  the  antiquity  of  their  works,  or 
by  the  careful  attention  with  which  mining  is  carried 
on,  included  iu  the  Zollverein,  72.  The  Hartx  in 
Hanover,  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  Silesia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  the  principal  centres  in  which  the  metals  are 
worked,  ib.  Statistics  relative  to  the  products  of  these 
various  districts,  72,  et  teq.  Chief  produce  of  the 
Hartx  mines,  72.  Large  number  of  veins  worked  in 
Saxony  Proper,  of  which  Freiberg  is  the  centre ; pro- 
duce of  these  various  mines,  and  nature  of  the  produce, 
30.  Considerable  number  of  metalliferous  localities 
widely  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces ; galena,  blende,  and  calamine  produced,  72,  73. 
Neighbourhood  of  Sicgon  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  mining  districts,  73.  Spathic  iron  as  abundant  in 
the  Stolberg  as  in  Styria  ami  Carinthia,  ib.  Importance 
of  the  mines  of  copper  in  the  bituminous  schist  of  Mans- 
field, ib.  Silesia  oilers,  by  the  concentration  of  great 
operations  and  large  establishments,  a character  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  other  mining  districts  of  the 
Zollverein,  A.  Silesia  the  only  country  in  Germany 
whore  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  Eugtish  fashion 
is  carried  on  on  a large  scale,  ib.  Annual  production 
of  Silesia  in  bar  and  pig  iron,  ib.  Valuable  deposits  of 
calamine,  very  easily  worked,  included  in  the  jmln  oxoic 
rocks  of  Silesia,  74.  Manufacture  of  xinc  in  Silesia,  ib. 
Considerable  deposits  of  mineral  fuel  posseted  by  the 
Zollverein  ; relative  production  of  coal  in  the  different 
states  of  the  League,  ib.  Beds  of  excellent  lignite  found 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Saxon  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  and  uear 
Breslau,  ib.  The  exhibition  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  States  of  the  Zollverein  not  corresponding  w ith  the 
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richness  and  variety  of  the  mines,  74.  Enumeration  of 
the  objects  which  have  been  noticed  by  the  Jury; 
names  of  exhibitor* ; rewards  granted,  ko.  1st.  Speci- 
mens of  iron  ores  and  bar  iron,  75.  2ndly.  Natural  steel, 
blistered  steel,  and  cast  steel,  75,  76.  Srdly.  Ore*  of  lead 
and  metallic  lead,  76.  4thly.  Zinc  and  cadmium,  76,  77. 
5th.  Copper,  ib.  8th.  Cobalt,  ib.  9th.  Manganese,  ib. 
10th.  Coal,  coke,  lignite,  and  bitumen,  77, 78.  11th.  Am- 
ber, 78.  12th.  Working  of  salt  mines  and  purification  of 
salt,  ib.  13th.  Millstones,  marbles,  and  refractory 
clays,  79.  14th.  Geological  maps  and  collections,  79,  80. 

No  agricultural  produce  from  the  Zollvercin  States  worthy 
of  notice,  127.  Excellent  quality  of  the  specimens  of 
starch,  ko .,  shown,  187.  Samples  of  flax  and  hemp,  235. 
8amplcs  of  wool,  336,  337.  Specimens  of  horse-hair, 
from  Elberfcld  (Prussia),  342.  Specimens  of  animal 
charcoal  from  Prussia  and  Mecklcnburgh-Schwerin,357. 

Machine  for  silk-winding,  in  the  Zollvercin  Department, 
416.  Jacquard  looms,  418.  Machines  for  founding 
types,  421.  Specimens  of  smalt  arms,  471.  Organs, 
709.  Kcmarks  on  the  brass  musical  Instruments  from 
Germany,  723. 

Cotton  manufactures,  760,  761.  Immense  quantity  of 
woollen  goods,  766,  767.  Their  excellent  quality,  767. 
America  the  chief  market  for  these  goods,  ib.  Speci- 
mens of  woven  stuflf  goods,  776-781.  Worsted  yarns, 
785,  787,  788.  8ilk  fabrics,  794,  797-805.  Mixed 
fabrics,  820,  822-826.  Collection  of  shawls  of  various 
descriptions,  834,  840. 

Specimens  of  furs  from  Prussia,  850.  Samples  of  various  j 
kinds  of  leather  from  Prussia,  Hesse,  and  Bavaria, 
860-863,  866.  Specimens  of  vellum  and  parchment 
from  Erfurt  (Prussia),  867. 

History  and  statistics  of  paper-making  in  the  States  of 
the  Zollverein,  953-964.  Specimens  of  paper  and 
names  of  exhibitors,  965.  Various  specimcus  of  ar- 
ticles of  fancy  stationery,  978,  et  seq. 

General  remarks  on  the  printed  goods,  1000.  Specimens 
of  honey  from  Snxony,  1050, 1051 . Boots  and  shoes  from 
Prussia,  Luxemburg,  and  Hesse,  1053-1055.  General 
hardware  and  iron  manufactures,  1089  et  teq.  Works  in 


the  precious  metals,  jewellery,  Sec.,  1 1 19.  Set  of  magni- 
ficent chessmen  from  lianau,  Prussia,  1122.  Shield 
presented  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  H.R.U.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  christening,  1127.  Specimens 
of  articles  manufactured  in  onyx  and  agate,  from 
Oberstein  (Prussia),  1132.  Specimens  of  jewellery 
from  Hanau  (Prussia),  1133  Works  in  silver  from 
Leipzig,  Saxony,  ib.  Vase  and  candelabra  of  cast- 
iron  Inlaid  with  silver,  from  Berlin,  ib.  Tea-service 
of  coloured  cornelian,  from  Oberstein  (Prussia),  ift. 
Various  articles  of  jewellery  from  Prussia,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hease,  Nassau,  and  Silesia,  1141,  1142. 
Veined  Carrara  marble  chimney-piece  from  Cologne,  1238. 
A few  objects  in  marble  of  a miscellaneous  character 
contributed  from  Germany,  1242.  Specimen*  of  inlaid 
work  in  marble,  1253.  Specimens  of  cements  and  similar 
compositions  from  Wurtemburg  and  Prussia,  1265, 1266. 
Specimens  of  terra-cotta  works  from  W urtemburg  tad 
Prussia,  1286,  1287.  Specimens  of  carving  in  ivory,  from 
Nassau,  1323.  Specimens  of  straw  work  and  straw 
plaiting  from  Prussia  and  Wurtemburg,  1332,  Notices 
of  the  principal  works  contributed  by  the  several  coun- 
tries forming  the  Zollvercin,  to  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition,  1561-1569,  1586,  1587.  See 
also  Bavaria.  Hesse  Cassel,  Elecioruie  of.  Ilnse  Darm- 
stadt, Grand  Duchy  of.  Prussia.  Oldenburg.  San 
Gotha,  Duchy  of.  Saxony.  Wurtemburg. 

ZolotorcfT,  J.,  341. 

Zoolitis.— Collection  of  zoolites  from  Trappean  rocks  in 
America,  44. 

Zos,  Widow  Carl,  49. 

! Zubcr,  J.,  and  To,  100,  191,  1905,  1919,  1612. 

Zuccani,  B.,  1113. 

Zuccani,  E.  (Associate  Juror),  lxiii. 

Zuloaga,  E.,  471,  1134,  1540,  1583,  1662. 

Zulueta,  J.  De,  153. 

Zuppinger,  T.,  1043. 

Zurban,  — , 161.3. 

Zurrer,  J.,  802. 

Zuurdccg  and  Son,  784. 

Zwcesaardt,  — , 893. 
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